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PREFACE  TO   FOURTH   EDITION. 

A  I»F>IRE  ha8  been  expressed  that  this  posthumous  edition  of  the  late 
ProfrsHir  Coats's  standard  work  should  contain  some  brief  indication  of 
what  he  did,  and  what  he  was,  in  a  life- time  full  of  activity,  but  too 
short  according  to  our  human  estimate  for  the  tasks  allotted  to  it.  No 
more  pathetic  instance  of  frustrated  hopes  could  well  be  found  than  in 
the  simple  statement  that  Joseph  Coats,  working  all  his  life  for  nearly 
a  fjuarter  of  a  century  towards  a  professorship  of  pathology,  should 
have  attained  that  official  status  barely  five  years  before  his  death,  and 
sh(»uld  have  inaugurated  a  new  pathological  institute,  mainly  due  to 
his  own  initiative  and  enthusiastic  endeavours,  on  Octol>er  14th, 
isiir,,  to  be  used  for  only  three  seasons  under  his  direction,  amid 
|)eri<Mls  of  ill-health,  which  ended  in  a  fatal  result  on  January  24th, 
lsy<».  The  life  that  was  thus  closed,  however,  was  one  of  remarkably 
sust^iine<l  effort,  and  of  a))solute  consistency  of  aim,  from  first  to  last. 
Fnr  more  than  twenty  years  before  he  l>ecame  a  professor  in  the 
I'liiversity,  l)r.  Coats  was  the  mainstay  of  scientific  i)athological  teach- 
ing in  (Glasgow.  All  his  attainments,  and  all  his  resources,  were 
devote<l  consistently,  and  with  marked  success,  to  this  one  object;  and 
the  pressent  volume,  as  well  as  the  completed  pathological  institute  which 
is  now  carried  on  by  his  successor,  form  the  more  or  less  permanent 
memorials  of  a  life-time  of  arduous  labour,  carried  on  among  the 
stutlents  of  Glasgow  University,  by  one  who  was  as  much  respected 
by  them  as  he  was  by  those  who  later  on  became  his  colleagues 
ill  an  official  sense.  As  the  oldest  of  these,  a  friend  of  Lh*.  Coats 
from  his  studentship  onwards,  and  at  all  times  working  in  co- 
operation with  him,  I  have  been  asked  to  write  these  few  lines  as  a 
preface  to  his  ]x)ok.  A  more  detailed  notice  of  the  man  will  be  found 
in  the  BriiuOi  Medical  Journal  for  4th  February,  1899.  Here  it  is 
5»iiffieient  to  recall  in  a  few  sentences  what  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
present  undertaking. 

I)r.   Coats,  as  a  teacher  of  pathology  in  its  modem  aspects,  was 
methrKiieal,  painstaking,  and  thorough  in  all  his  ways.     At  an  early 
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period  he  had  studied  both  in  France  and  Germany  under  the  best 
teachers,  and  had  adopted  everything  as  regards  their  methods  of  pi-o- 
cedure  which  he  regarded  as  conducive  to  the  highest  success.  He 
became  pathologist,  first  to  the  Hoyal  Infirmary,  and  afterwards  to  the 
Western  Infirmary ;  where,  although  his  position  was  not  that  of  a 
professor  till  1894,  his  supremacy  was  unquestioned,  and  he  had  the 
countenance  and  support  of  the  University  long  before  he  became  a 
professor  de  fado.  Thus  it  happens  that  this  volume,  the  first  edition 
of  which  appeared  in  1883,  was  even  at  that  time  directed  carefully  and 
practically  to  the  end  which  it  was  destined  to  fulfil,  by  becoming  at 
once  a  manual  of  instruction  for  the  student  of  medicine,  and  a  work  of 
reference  for  the  practitioner  who  may  be  desirous  of  keeping  his  patho- 
logical knowledge  up  to  date.  Until  the  author  was  disabled  l>y  illness 
it  may  fairly  be  said  that  not  a  single  session  passed  without  the  entire 
teaching  of  the  book  being  gone  over  and  mentally  re\aewed  in  the 
light  of  new  and  original  research.  For  l)r.  Coats's  mind,  if  one  may 
admit  that  it  fell  short  of  the  highest  type  of  creative  originality,  was 
eminently  receptive,  full  of  sustained  enthusiasm,  and  always  directed 
to  the  verification  by  his  pupils,  as  well  as  by  his  own  exertions,  of 
everything  new  that  appeared  to  be  worthy  of  renewed  research.  The 
abundance  of  materials  at  his  disposal  was  such  that,  with  systematic 
and  practical  classes  of  undergraduates,  and  latterly  post-graduate 
classes  conducted  in  the  autumn,  his  time  was  very  fully  taken  up,  and 
his  attention  constantly  kept  alive  to  all  the  details  of  modem  path- 
ology. The  writer  of  these  lines,  being  himself  a  pathologist  of  older 
date,  and  ever  interested  in  the  subject,  can  bear  witness  from  exi)eri- 
ence  on  many  occasions  how  full  and  how  fresh  was  the  impulse  that 
always  came  from  conferring  with  Dr.  Coats  on  any  subject  arising 
within  the  department  of  scientific  pathology.  Nor  was  the  clinical 
interest  ever  lost  sight  of  by  Dr.  Coats.  Early  in  his  career  he  had 
seen  a  great  deal  of  practice  in  the  wards ;  and  in  the  Clinical  and 
Pathological  Society  of  Glasgow,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  original 
members,  the  habit  of  regai-ding  pathological  facts  from  the  clinical  side 
was  kept  up ;  the  greatest  pains  being  taken  to  make  the  reports,  and 
also  the  preparations  in  the  museum,  representative  of  both  aspects  of 
knowledge.  So  that  I  apprehend  that  this  volume,  far  more  than  most 
treatises  on  Pathology,  will  be  found  to  be  full  of  suggestions  for  the 
busy  man  in  the  routine  of  daily  practice. 

Above  all,  I  am  confident  that  it  will  be  found  to  represent  ade- 
quately the  existing  state  of  pathological  science  in  such  a  way  as  to  be 
eminently  trustworthy  in  detail.  It  will  present  many  things  in  new 
lights,  but  always  with  most  careful  reference  to  investigations  founded 
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oil  fact.  The  lucid  onier  and  readableiiess,  which  were  the  charac- 
Trristic*  of  former  editions,  were  never  gained  by  over-indulgence  in 
merely  speculative  considerations;  and  the  illustrations,  as  well  as 
the  researches  on  which  they  are  founded,  are  largely  the  result 
of  personal  and  original  research.  The  present  edition  may  be  said  to 
have  had  the  counsel  and  support  of  the  late  author  up  to  the  very 
rliise  of  his  life ;  and  it  has  been  carried  out  by  his  late  chief  assistant, 
althrnigh  with  considerable  necessaiy  alterations,  in  the  very  spirit  of 
the  original  work.  It  is  the  expectation,  and  must  be  the  desire,  of 
every  friend  of  Professor  Coats,  and  every  member  of  the  Glasgow 
lueilical  school,  that  this  work  in  its  present  form  may  be  a  worthy 
ineinorial  of  one  who  was  respected  and  beloved  alike  by  teachers  and 
students. 

W.  T.  GAIRDNER. 

The  University, 


EDITORIAL   NOTE  TO   FIFTH  EDITION. 

TuRoruHorx  the  revisal  of  this  edition,  the  requirements  of  the 
stiultMit  of  medicine  have  l)een  kept  prominently  in  view.  Considerable 
alterations  have  been  made  without  materially  interfering  with  the 
original  plan  or  intention  of  the  work.  The  chapter  on  Bacteriology 
hiu?  Ixfen  omitted,  as  the  subject  is  now  one  which  can  only  be  ade- 
«|iiately  dealt  with  in  special  treatises. 

The  illustrations  have  Iwen  increased  from  490  to  7:29,  and  two 
o«>loui\'<l  plates  have  been  added.  With  few  exceptions  these  have 
l>een  made  from  specimens  in  the  Pathological  Museum  of  the  Uni- 
versity College,  Dundee,  and  I  desire  to  express  my  cordial  thanks  to 
Mr.  Kichard  Muir,  Pxiin])urgh,  Mr.  H.  C.  Smith,  London,  and  Messrs. 
J.  R  Corr  and  George  Fair,  Dundee,  for  their  painstaking  and 
successful  labours. 

Prof.  Kynoch,  Dundee,  has  very  kindly  revised  the  section  on 
Diseases  of  the  Female  Generative  Organs,  and  I  am  under  a  heavy 
debt  of  gratitude  to  my  colleague.  Prof.  C.  R.  Marshall,  not  only  for 
the  preparation  of  the  index,  but  for  many  valuable  suggestions  and 
much  assistance  in  seeing  the  work  through  the  press. 


L.  R.  SUTHERLAND. 


Univkksfty  Coujm^e, 

DrNDEE.  Sept.  19a3. 
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fibrous  transformation  ;  softening  and  ulceration.  Local  tuberculosis  :  mode 
of  access  of  bacillus  ;  extension  of  local  process,  by  lymphatics  and  along 
surfaces  ;  effects  of  local  tuberculosis,  emaciation,  fever,  etc.  General  tuber- 
culosis, or  acute  miliary  tuberculosis.  Tuberculosis  in  animals,  iii.  Leprosy  ; 
the  bacillus;  character  of  lesions  in  tubercular  and  anaesthetic  forms,  iv. 
KlephantlaHls  ;  causation  from  unknown  morbid  poison  ;  character  of  lesion. 
V.  Olanders  ;  causation  and  character  of  lesion,  vi.  ActinomyooiiB.  Bladora 
dimtaia  :  causation  ;  character  of  lesions  and  locality,  vii.  Hodgldn's  dlflease  : 
character  of  lesion.  Frambflsiria  Oranoloma  Fungoldea  (see  under  Diseases 
of  Skin), 142-221. 


SECTION    VI. 

INTOXICATIONS— DISEASES  RESULTING  FROM  CHANGES  IN  SECRETION 

AND   EXCRETION. 

IntozioatlonB. — A  varied  assortment  of  morbid  conditions-  characterized  by 
changes  in  the  bloo<l  and  other  fluids,  either  from  the  presence  of  toxic- 
substances  or  from  alterations  in  chemical  composition.  A.  Intoxication. 
Definition.  Auto-intozioation.  Limitation  of  term.  B.  DiMeoMts  frwn 
rhamjej*  in  xftrre'/ow  and  excretion.  (I)  Ur»mia.  (2)  Gout.  (3)  Diabetes. 
(4)  Lipa^niia.  (.'))  Melanivmia.  (6)  Myxedema.  (7)  Cretinism.  (8)  Exoph- 
thalmic goitre.     (9)  Acromegaly.     (10)  Addison's  disease,  222-242. 


SKCTION  VII. 

PYREXIA-FEVER. 

Normal  temperature,  resulting  from  balance  of  production  and  discharge  of  heat, 
regulateil  by  a  calorific  centre  in  the  brain.  Limitations  of  power  of 
regulation  when  Ixxly  exposed  to  excessive  cold  or  excessive  heat.  Gauaation 
and  Forms  of  Pjnrezla — Proiluctiou  from  lesions  of  nervous  system.  Post- 
mortem rise  of  temperature.  Pyrexia  from  contamination  of  the  bloo<l. 
Fever  proper  ;  usually  due  to  action  of  microbes  ;  phenomena  of  cold  stage, 
of  fastigium,  and  of  crisis.  Theories  of  Pyrexia — The  nervous  and  the 
metalwlic  theories.  Arguments  in  favour  of  the  latter.  Other  Phenomena 
of  fever  :  cloudy  swelling,  increased  rate  of  pulse  and  respirations,  fall  of 
blood-pres8ure  and  nervous  disturlmnces.  Poet-mortem  appearanoes  in 
fevers,  243-254. 


SECTION    Vlll. 

NEW-FORMATION. 
HYPERTROPHY.  REPAIR,  REGENERATION,  TRANSPLANTATION. 

New-formation  of  Tissaes  by  karyomitosis.      (genesis  of   new-formations  ;  from 
indifferent  cells  ;    metaplasia.      I.   Hypertrophy,    compared    with    normal 
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growth  ;  Hypertrophy  (1)  from  congeuital  proclivity;  (2)  compensatory  ; 
(3)  from  increaaed  blood-supply ;  (4)  from  direct  stimulation  ;  (5)  from 
friction.  II.  RtgaMnXlan.  of  Tlsiiie  ;  limited  powers  of  restoration  in  man. 
III.  Repair  of  LiyiiriMi ;  healing  of  woonds,  restoration  of  blood,  epithelium, 
and  connective  tissues,  also  nerve  and  muscles.  IV^.  Traniplantatlon,  effected 
by  experiment  in  animals,  spontaneously  or  by  operation  in  man,        255-270. 


SECTION   IX. 

TUMOURS  OR  MORBID  GROWTHS. 
INTRODUCTION. 

DcflnitioiL — Stractore,  typical  or  atypical.  Causation,  Cohnheim's  theory  of 
origin ;  Ribbert's  theory  ;  inheritance  ;  effect  of  injuries,  etc.  ;  parasitic 
microbes  :  influence  of  age.  Orowth  and  Bxtonilon,  typical  or  atypical ;  local 
malignancy  ;  metastasis  and  generalization  of  tumours  ;  occasional  malignancy 
of  typical  tumours.     Glasaifloation  and  Nomendatore,  271-279. 


SECTION    IX.— CONTINUKD. 

A. -TYPICAL  OR  HISTOID  TUMOURS. 

hard  fibroma,  soft  fibroma,  cutaneous  outgrowths,  elephantoid 
hypertrophy,  moUuscum  iibrosum ;  2.  Lipoma,  diffuse  and  encapeuled  varieties: 
Z.  Myzoma,  characters  of  mucous  tissue ;  hydatid  mole ;  the  myxoma, 
varietiefl  of ;  4.  Chondroma,  as  ecchondroeis  or  enchoudroma,  the  latter 
usually  in  connection  with  Itone  ;  o.  Osteoma,  chiefly  as  exostosis.  Odontoma  : 
6.  Mjroma,  the  rhab<lomyoma  rare,  the  leiomyoma  common,  structure  and 
relations  of  latter,  Wood's  painful  subcutaneous  tubercle ;  7.  Nenroma,  the 
true  Neuroma ;  8.  Angioma,  capillary,  cavernous,  lymphatic ;  9.  OUoma : 
10.  Piammoma:  11.  Lymphoma;  12.  Papilloma;  13.  Adenoma,  of  varying 
fttmc'ture  according  to  gland ;  14.  Oyitoma,  cysts  arising  from  pre-existing 
caviticH,  including  retention  cysts ;  and  cysts  of  independent  origin,  including 
•lermoid  cysts,  a<lenoid  cystoma,  extravasation  cysts,  etc.  ;  15.  Teratoma, 

280-330 


SECTION   IX.— Continued. 

B.  -ATYPICAL  TUMOURS. 

Definition.  Structure;  cells,  intercellular  substance,  blood-vessels. 
Place  of  origin.  Mode  of  growth ;  local  malignancy  and  metastasis.  Changes 
in  structure ;  induration,  ossification,  cystic  formation,  ulceration,  etc. 
Individual  forms.  1.  Round-celled,  2.  Spindle -celled,  3.  Giant-celled,  4. 
Pigmented,  and  5.  Plexiform  sarcomas.     Other  fonns  described.        331-344. 
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II.  Cardnonui  or  Canoer.  Definition,  Structure ;  cells,  stroma,  blood-vessels, 
lymphatics.  Origin ;  from  existing  epithelium,  shown  in  many  cases,  hence 
its  localities  where  epithelium  exists.  Influence  of  age  and  sex.  Growth 
and  extension  ;  frequently  by  infiltration ;  ulceration ;  secondary  tumorrs  in 
lymphatic  glands ;  generalization  by  implantation  of  grafts ;  usual  sef  ts  of 
secondary  tumours  ;  their  large  size;  their  mimicry  of  primary  tumours. 
Retrograde  changes ;  fatty  degeneration,  chiefly.  The  local  nature  of  incer. 
Individual  forms.  1.  Flat-celled  epithelioma,  including  Rodent  ul<  r.  2. 
Cylinder-celled  epithelioma,  3.  Soft  or  medullary  cancer,  4.  Scin  .us,  5. 
Colloid  cancer,  6.  Melanotic  canoer,  7.  Mucous  cancer,  8.  EndotheL^ima, 

'VW-SflS. 


SECTION  X. 

RETROCiRADE  CHANGES. 

I.  Necroels,  Oangrene,  Mortifioation.  (1)  Causes;  direct  injur>',  ob«::ructiou  of 
arteries,  spasm  of  arteries,  obstruction  of  veins,  nervous  influences,  assisted 
by  weakness  of  the  heart  ;  {2)  Forms  of  necrosis  and  changes  in  tissues, 
determined  chiefly  by  inflammation  and  putrefactive  changes.  Various 
forms  of  gangrene  ;  coagulation -necrosis  ;  caseation  ;  fat-necrosis  ;  (3)  Issues 
of  necrosis.  II.  Simple  atrophy,  its  physiological  type,  (general  and  local 
atrophy.  III.  Albuminous  inflltratioii,  also  in  general  and  local  forms. 
IV.  Fatty  degeneration,  a  transfonnation  of  nitrogenous  principles.  General 
and  local  fonns.  C-hanicter  of  lesion  and  I'csults.  V.  Fatty  infiltration, 
(1)  in  connective  tissue,  (2). in  the  liver.  VI.  Pathological  pigmentation  - 
Origin  of  pigment.  ( 1 )  Alterations  of  physiological  pigmentation ;  (2)  pig- 
mentation by  haemoglobin  and  its  derivatives ;  (3)  icterus,  hepatogenous  and 
hiematogenous ;  (4)  pigmentation  in  tumours;  (5)  pigmentation  from  without; 
(6)  pigmenttiry  atrophy.  VII.  Amyloid  degeneration— Causation  and  nature 
of  process  ;  changes  in  tissue  and  seat ;  local  amyloid  degeneration  ;  cor{M)i*u 
amylacea.  VII f.  Muoous,  colloid,  and  liyaline  degenerations.  IX.  Glyco- 
genic infiltration.  X.  Calcareous  infiltration,  mainly  in  dead  or  obsolott! 
structures ;  characters  and  eflects, 369-409. 


SECTION   XI. 

ANIMAL   PARASITES. 

A.  Entoioa  or  Internal  Parasites,  their  general  characters  and  eflects.  I.  Protoioa. 
(1)  Amti^ba.  (2)  C^K:oidia.  (3)  ''Uiumatozoa"  of  malaria.  II.  Trematoda  or 
Flukes,  ciiiefly  Distoma  hepaticum,  sinense,  and  hiematobium.  III.  Cestoda 
or  tape-worms.  (1)  Taenia  solium,  structure  and  development;  Cysticercus 
celluloste,  its  scolex  form.  (2)  Taenia  mediocanelkta.  (3)  Ttenia  echino- 
coccus,  forming  hydatitls  ;  its  cysts,  brooti-uaiisules,  heads  and  laminated 
membrane.  (4)  Bothriocephalus  latus.  Other  tape- worms.  IV.  Nematoda 
or  round- worms.    (I)  Trichina  spiralis,  its  embryonic  and  adult  forms;  effects 
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of  migrationtt.  (2)  Aacaris  lumbricoides.  (3)  Oxyuris  vermiciilaris.  (4> 
Trichocephalus  dispar.  (5)  ADkylostomuin  daodenale.  (6)  Filaria  medinensis. 
fi)  Filaria  sanguinis,  its  periodicity  in  the  blood  ;  relation  to  chylous  urine 
au<l  lymph-scrotum. 

H.  Epiioa  or  External  Parasitet.  (1)  Arachnidsa,  chiefly  Acarus  scabiei  and 
Pentastomum  denticulatum.  (2)  Insecta,  chiefly  Pediculi  and  Pulex  inntans. 
larvae  of  insects  in  wounds,  skin,  and  bowels,  ...        410-449. 


PART   SECOND— DISEASES   OF  THE   SPECIAL 

ORGANS   AND   SYSTEMS. 

SECTION  I. 

ALTERATIONS  OF  THE  BLOOD  AND   ITS  CONSTITUENTS. 

ConstltiieiitB  of  the  blood  : — (1)  Plasma;  (2)  Erythrocytes  ;  (3)  Leucocytes;  Blood- 
Flat  es,  HflErmoconia.  I.  General  hypenemia,  Plethora ;  produced  artificially 
by  Transftwion  of  Uood  ;  Plethora  as  a  pathological  condition.  II.  Oeneral 
anjunla:  (1)  Ganaation:  (a)  From  destruction  of  red  corpuscles,  haemorrhage, 
haemoglobinuria ;  (h)  From  defective  formation.  (2)  Character  of  the  changes 
in  the  Uood  in  oligemia ;  in  pernicious  aniemia  ;  in  chlorosis ;  in  secondary 
amemias.  (3;  The  bone-marrow  in  anamias.  (4)  Secondary  changes  in 
anjBmlas.  III.  Lencocytosis.  IV.  LockSBmla,  Causation  obscure ;  changes  in 
blorxl  and  nature  of  the  disease ;  condition  of  bone-marrow  ;  spleen ;  lym- 
phatic glands;  liver,  kidneys,  etc., 450-473. 


SECTION  II. 

DISEASES  OF  'JHE  ORGANS  OF  CIRCULATION. 
A. -THE   HEART  AND  PERICARDIUM. 

I.  Congenital  malformations,  chiefly  of  the  heart-  and  great  vessels.  Causation. 
Forms.  Cyanosis  a  common  result.  II.  Coagnla  in  the  heart ;  the  various 
forms  of  thrombi.  III.  Oodoslon  and  stenosis  of  the  coronary  arteries. 
Clauses.  Phenomena  in  acute  and  chronic  obstruction.  IV.  Retrograde 
changes.  (I)  Atrophy,  including  brown  atrophy,  (2)  Fatty  infiltration,  (3) 
Fatty  degeneration,  (4)  Calcareous  infiltration,  (o)  Other  forms,  (6)  Injuries 
and  rupture.  V.  Hypertrophy  and  Dilatation.  Causes,  including  overstrain. 
Forms  of  hypertrophy.  VI,  Inflammation.  ( 1 )  Myocarditis,  parenchymatous, 
purulent,  and  interstitial,  (2)  Endocarditis,  acute,  chronic,  and  ulcerative, 
(3)  Pericarditis,  acute,  chronic,  and  tubercular.  VII.  ValYular  disease.  (1) 
Insufllciency  and  (2)  Stenosis  of  mitral,  (3)  InsuflSciency  and  (4)  Stenosis  of 
aortic  valves,  (.'»)  Valvular  disease  of  right  heart,    ...        -      474-541. 
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SECTION    II.— CONTINUKD. 

B.  -BLOOD-VESSELS. 

I.  DiMftMS  of  the  Arteries.     (1)  ThroiiiliosiB  and  Kmlwlisin.     (2)  Ohliteratiuu. 

(3)  Acute  inflamniation.  (4)  Chronic  endarteritis  or  atheroma ;  ('r)  Causation 
and  nature,  (6)  tissue  changes,  (c)  effects  on  circulation.  (.))  Endarteritis 
obliterans.  (H)  Retrograde  chan>(cs ;  (a)  Fatty  degeneration  of  the  intimu. 
(/;)  calcareous  infiltration  with  ossification,  {c)  amyloid  disease.  (7)  Aneurysm ; 
(a)  causation  and  mode  of  production  ;  injury  to  middle  coat  and  increase  of 
blood-pressure  ;  (/>)  coats  of  artery  in  aneurysm  ;  ('*)  thrombi ;  {d)  condition 
of  branches ;  («)  effects  on  the  heart ;  and  (/)  on  parts  around  ;  (r/)  termina- 
tions, by  cure,  by  pressure  effects,  by  rupture.  (8)  Special  forms  of  aneurysm  ; 
(a)  cirsoid  aneurysm  or  aneurysm  by  anastomosis :  (6)  traumatic  aneurysm  ; 
(r)  dissecting  aneurysm  ;  {tl)  varict^e  aneurynm.  (9)  Syphilitic  and  tulM^itsular 
affections  of  arteries, «">42-579. 

II.  Diseases  of  the  Veins.     (1)  Thrombosis.     (2)  Inflammations,  including  septic 

phlebitis  and  pyaemia.  (3)  Varix,  causation  and  character  of  changes : 
Haemorrhoids;  varicocele.     (4)  New-formations  in  veins,     -  079-586. 


SECTION  II.— Continued. 

C-  DISEASES  OF  THE  LYMPHATIC  SYSTEM  AND  SPLEEN. 

I.  The  lorxnphatic  Vessels. — Inflammations.  Tulterculosis.  Dilatation  from 
obstructi<m  of  the  thoracic  duct  and  other  stems.  Tumours,  including 
secomlary  cancer.  II.  The  lymphatic  Olands. — 1.  Their  structure  and 
general  pathology.  2.  Degenerations.  3.  Pigmentation  leading  t^  induration. 
4.  Acute  lymphadenitis,  Hubo.  5.  Chn>nic  lyniphtulenitis.  6.  Tulierculosis, 
primary  and  secondary.  7.  Sy})hilis.  K.  Tumours.  III.  The  Spleen. — Its 
structure.  Malfonnations  and  malpositions.  Active  congestion  and  inflam- 
mation ;  the  acute  splenic  tumour,  (.-hronic  inflammation ;  the  chronic 
splenic  tumour.  Passive  hypera>mia.  I'he  emltolic  infarction.  Rupture. 
Amyloid  disease;  the  sago  spleen;  the  lardaceous  or  waxy  spleen.  Tuber- 
culosis, syphilis,  and  tumours, r>S7-609. 


SECTION  III. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  BONES  AND  JOINTS. 

A. — The  Bones. — Introduction  as  to  development  and  structure.  L  Some  Affec- 
tions  of  the  Bone  Harrow.  II.  Malformations.  III.  Blckets,  Cretinism,  etc, 
a  disease  of  growing  bones,  cau8e<l  by  general  ill-health.  Character  of  lesions 
at  ossifying  cartilage  and  under  periosteum  ;  Defonnities  due  to  rickets  in 
long  liones,  chest,  vertebras  pelvis,  head«  Recovery.  IV.  Retrograde 
Changes,  (1)  Atrophy;  (2)  Osteomalacia  or  Mollities  ossium.  V.  Inflamma- 
ttons — Introductory.  (1)  Acute  anil  suppurative  inflammations,  traumatic 
and  infective,  the  latter  important ;  (2)  Chronic  inflammations,  implying 
rarefaction  and  new-formation.     VI.  Hypertrophy.     VII.  Meerosis— Causa- 
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tioii.  The  resulting  lesions  mainly  inflammatory  ;  separation  of  sequestnim  ; 
al>0oq>tion  of  dead  bone.  Phosphorus-necrosis.  VIIL  BsgWMnXion.  (1) 
Healing  of  fractures;  production  and  structure  of  callus.  (2)  Transplantation 
of  bone.  IX.  BpMiflo  iiew-fomuitioiiM.  (I)  Tuberculosis;  causation;  lesions— 
including  caries,  cold  abscess,  etc. ;  healing  of  lesions.  (2)  Syphilis ;  gum- 
niata  and  lesions  of  congenital  syphilis.  (3)  Actinomycosis.  X.  Spinal 
cnrratiiret — Introduction.  Forms  of  curvature,  antero-posterior  or  lateral. 
\I.  Tomoiin,  chiefly  exostoses  and  sarcomas,        ....      610-668. 

R.  Th»  JoinU.  I.  Dislocations  and  Misplacements,  congenital  forms ;  talipes ; 
traumatic  and  spontaneous  dislocations.  II.  Anolisrlosis.  III.  Inflammations. 
IV.  Syphilis  and  Tnberenlosls.    V.  Loose  bodies,  ...        -     668682. 

SECTION   IV. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

Intnxtactioa.     The  plan  of  the  nervous  system  in  general,  -      669-687. 

A. — TlM  Poripheral  Nerves.  Anatomical  introduction.  1.  Effects  of  injury  and 
division  of  ner\'e  stems.  2.  Neuritis:  (1)  Multiple  neuritis — (a)  from  lea<l ; 
('')  from  arsenic  ;  (c)  from  alcohol ;  {d)  in  acute  specific  fevers,  etc.  (2)  Local 
neuritis  (a)  by  continuity  ;  (6)  leprous  ;  (r)  syphilitic.    3.  Tumours,  687-696. 

H. — Tlis  Spinal  Cord  and  Medulla.  Anatomical  introduction.  I.  Secondary 
Deganerations — Causation  ;  character  of  lesions,  grey  degeneration,  sclerosis. 
Forms — 1.  Descending  grey  degeneration.  2.  Ascending  grey  degeneration. 
.S.  Degeneration  after  amputations.  II.  Inflammations.  A,  Transverse 
Myalitis.  1.  Acute;  acute  softening.  2.  Chronic;  chronic  compression. 
3.  Divers'  paralysis.  B.  Systematic  Myelitis.  General  causation.  1.  Sclerosis 
of  posterior  columns ;  nature  of  changes  and  relation  to  function.  Hereditary 
ataxia.  2.  Spontaneous  or  primary  lateral  sclerosis.  3.  Postero- lateral 
sclerosis.  4.  Acute  ascending  paralysis.  5.  Poliomyelitis  anterior  acuta. 
0.  Poliomyelitis  anterior  snbacuta.  7.  Poliomyelitis  anterior  chronica  or 
progressive  muscular  atrophy.  8.  Bulbar  paralysis.  9.  Pseudo-bulbar 
paralysis.     10.  Pseudo- hypertrophic  paralysis.     III.  Tumours,  696-729. 

SECTION  IV.— Continued. 

C— THE  ENCEPHALON. 

C.  TlM  SnoopiialoiL — Anatomical  Introdoction,  arrangement  of  fibres  and  centres. 
Functions  of  convolutions.  Arteries  of  brain.  I.  Malformations.  1.  Con- 
genital smallnees,  microcephalus.  2.  Hypertrophy.  3.  Heterotopia.  II. 
InjoxlM.  Laceration  of  brain.  III.  Lesions  afTecting  the  Cironlation.  1. 
Hyperaemia,  ansmia,  and  oedema.  2.  Occlusion  of  arteries ;  by  embolism 
or  thrombosis  ;  effects,  including  softening  of  the  brain  substance  ;  occlusion 
in  chorea.  3.  Thrombosis  of  the  cerebral  sinuses.  IV.  Cerelml  Hmnor- 
TtUig9.  1.  From  large  arteries,  chiefly  due  to  aneurysm,  sometimes  to 
atheroma ;  influence  of  increase  of  blood  pressure.  2.  From  nutrient  arteries, 
niay  be  from  miliary  aneurysms  or  atheroma.  3.  From  capillaries,  chiefly 
complicating  other  forms.      Appearances  in  haemorrhage,  and  results ;   the 
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apoplectic  cicatrix  and  cyst.  V.  Inflammation.  I.  Acute  localized  ence- 
phalitis. 2.  Abscess  of  the  brain.  3.  Chronic  localized  encephalitis.  4. 
Diffuse  encephalitis  (a)  in  fevers,  (h)  in  dementia  paralytica,  (c)  in  hydro- 
phobia, (d)  in  tetanus.  VI.  Atrophy  and  DegreneratlonB.  Senile  atrophy 
and  other  forms  ;  secondary  degenerations.  VII.  TabercnloslB  and  Syphilis. 
1.  The  tubercular  tumour.  2.  Syphilis  of  brain  and  membranes ;  disease 
of  arteries  may  lead  to  softening.  VIII.  Tomoum,  chiefly  glioma  and 
sarcoma,  and  Parasites, 730-779. 


SECTION  IV.— Continued. 

D.-THE  MEMBRANES  AND  CAVITIES  OF  THE  BRAIN  AND  SPINAL  CORD. 

Introduction.  I.  Aocnmnlation  of  oerelyro-Bpinal  flnid.  1.  (Edema  of  membranes. 
2.  Hydrocephalus,  acquired  and  congenital.  3.  Dropsies  of  central  canal 
and  meninges  of  cord,  (a)  Hydrorrhachis  interna,  hydromyelia,  syringo- 
myelia. (/>)  Spina  bifida,  in  various  forms ;  the  tumour  of  spina  bifida  ; 
condition  of  the  cord ;  spina  bifida  occulta.     II.  Meningeal  hflsmorrhage. 

1.  Ha^matoma  of  dura  mater  ;  2.  Ha'morrhages  in  soft  membranes,  especially 
the  infantile  fonn.     III.  Inflammationfl.     Meningitis.     I.  Pachymeningitis: 

2.  Leptomeningitis,  including  (a)  simple,  acute,  and  chronic,  (6)  epidemic 
cerebro-spinal,  and  (r)  tubercular  meningitis.  IV.  Tnmonn  of  the  meninges. 
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INTRODUCTION, 


13ATH0L0GY  (7ra6^os — disease,  Xoyos — a  discourse)  is  the  scientific 
study  of  disease.  The  term  Disease,  which  strictly  means  nothing 
nion*  than  Discomfort,  has  reference  primarily  to  the  subjective  sensa- 
tions of  the  person  affected,  but  as  these  feelings  have  an  objective  basis, 
and  ujs  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  various  groups  of  phenomena,  each 
with  its  own  mode  of  divergence  from  the  healthy  conditions,  these 
;^Toiips  of  phenomena  have  come  to  be  designated  diseases. 

In  Pathology  we  aim  at  getting  close  to  the  various  diseases,  so  as 
to  study  their  essential  nature,  and  determine  their  individual  causes. 
It  is  a  scientific  study,  and  it  is  pursued  by  scientific  methods.  There 
are  three  principal  methods  by  which  the  nature  of  disease  is  elucidated, 
as  there  are  three  main  sources  of  our  knowledge  of  disease.  These 
may  U»  designated  respectively.  Experimental  Pathology,  Pathological 
Anatomy  and  Histology,  and  Clinical  Observation.  To  each  of  these 
is  Patholog}'  indebted  in  endeavouring  to  form  a  conception  of  each 
disease  in  its  true  characters. 

So  far  as  it  can  be  prosecuted,  Experimental  Pathology,  which 
aims  at  the  production  of  morbid  conditions  in  animals  so  as  to 
ob8er\'e  them  more  closely,  is  calculated  to  afford  us  the  most  direct 
and  trustworthy  information  regarding  the  nature  of  diseases,  and 
much  of  the  advance  in  modern  pathology  is  due  to  this  line  of 
study.  If  we  can  actually  induce  a  given  disease  in  an  animal,  we 
already  know  a  great  deal  in  regard  to  its  causation,  and  are  in 
the  way  of  finding  out  much  as  to  its  nature.  In  some  cases  we 
are  able  actually  to  observe  the  morbid  processes,  by  means  of  the 
microscope  or  otherwise,  in  the  living  animal ;  in  others  we  can  kill 
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the  animal  at  various  periods  after  the  onset  of  the  disease,  and 
observe  the  results  at  various  stages.  We  can  vary  the  experiment 
in  different  ways  so  as  to  eliminate  on  one  side  and  another  the 
various  elements,  and  so  reduce  the  problem  to  its  simple  and  neces- 
sary parts.  Experimental  pathology  has  thus  carried  us  far  towards 
understanding  many  of  the  conditions  in  disease.  Reference  need  only 
be  made  to  the  reformations  which  this  line  of  study  has  effected 
in  our  knowledge  of  Inflammation,  Embolism,  and  Tuberculosis. 

The  study  of  Morbid  Anatomy  may  not  effect  such  revolutions  in 
pathology  as  experimental  pithology,  but  it  is  by  this  method  that 
the  scientific  basis  of  pathology  has  been  laid,  and,  in  the  training 
of  the  individual  medical  student,  it  is  calculated  to  play  a  more 
important  i)art  in  giving  him  an  undersUmding  of  the  nature  of  the 
diseases  with  which  his  professional  work  will  afterwards  bring  him 
in  contact.  Morbid  anatomy  deals  with  the  physical  changes  which 
disease  produces  in  the  body.  These  changes  are,  as  it  were,  the 
expression  of  the  pathological  processes,  and  are  only  to  be  regarded 
as  indications  of  the  existence  of  these  processes.  It  is  probable 
that  all  morbid  processes  produce  changes  in  stnicture,  but  the 
changes  may  sometimes  elude  our  observation.  For  the  most  part, 
however,  we  are  able  to  associate  the  change  of  stnicture  with  the 
morbid  process,  and  the  observed  change  leads  us  up  to  the  actual 
natiu*e  of  the  disease. 

Morbid  Anat^miy  is  the  study  of  the  structural  changes  in  all 
periods  and  stages  of  the  disease.  It  is  sometimes  objected  to  this 
mode  of  study,  that  in  observing  the  state  of  the  tissues  after  death 
we  see  only  the  last  stages  of  disease,  and  in  some  cases  only  the 
results.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case.  P]verv  clinical  observer 
will  admit  that  in  the  same  disease  the  fatal  issue  occui*s,  in  different 
cases,  under  the  most  diverse  circumstances.  Death  ensues,  as  a 
rule,  when  by  reason  of  defective  nutrition,  or  a  deficiency  in  the 
supply  of  oxygenated  blood,  the  essential  functions  of  the  body  can 
no  longer  be  carried  on.  As  there  is  in  different  individuals  an 
infinite  variety  in  the  vigour  of  the  vital  processes,  so  a  condition 
which  in  one  will  very  slightly  affect  the  essential  phenomena  of 
life,  will,  in  another,  seriously  compromise  them.  This  is  an  ex- 
perience of  our  every-day  life.  Hence  it  may  be  said  in  any  given 
disease,  the  appearances  after  death  will,  in  different  cases,  show 
diverse  stages  and  phases  of  the  disease.  Indeed,  even  a  single  case 
may  show,  in  different  ixiits  of  the  affected  organs,  the  various 
changes  in  their  different  stages. 

As  an  illustration  of  what  is  meant,  take  the  case  of  pneumonia 
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-acute  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  Patients  (iie  in  this  disease,  as 
.1  rule,  from  failure  of  the  heart  and  consequent  cessation  of  the 
circulation :  hut  the  paralysis  of  the  heart  is  not  related  mainly  to 
the  condition  of  the  lungs.  It  is  more  closely  related  to  the  elevation 
<if  temperature  and  alteration  of  the  blood  which  are  the  consequences 
•  •f  the  absorption  of  poisonous  products  from  the  lungs,  while  the 
p^>wer  of  resistance  of  the  heart  in  each  person  is  an  important 
flemeiit  in  the  matter.  And  so  it  happens  that  one  man  will  die 
with  a  limited  and  iidvancing  pneumonia,  while  another  will  survive 
JL  vi-ry  extensive  involvement  of  the  lung.  The  lung  at  death  in 
the  i»ne  case  is  in  the  same  stage  of  the  disease  as  in  the  other  at 
a  certain  date  during  life.  We  can  study  the  nature  of  the  disease 
in  the  former  and  we  are  surely  warranted  in  assuming  that,  in  the 
pettient  who  survived,  the  state  of  the  lung  is  virtually  identical 
with  that  in  the  patient  who  died. 

Ag-.iin.  in  a  carcinoma  growing  up  to  death,  we  have,  at  the  grow- 
ing margins  of  the  tumour,  changes  which  are  the  same  as  those  by 
which  the  tumour  has  all  along  been  extending,  and  we  can  study 
the  niethofls  of  its  growth  as  well  as  its  relations  to  the  structures 
in  which  it  has  l>eoii  growing. 

Thus  it  is  that,  although  morbid  anatomy  by  itself  may  in  some 
ca^e-^  throw  little  light  on  the  nature  of  the  diseiise,  yet,  taken  as 
an  expression  of  the  morbid  process,  it  is  of  the  highest  value. 

In  referring  to  processes  and  changes  it  must  be  understood  that 
the  finer  structure  of  the  bodv  is  taken  into  account.  In  Patho- 
logical  Anatomy,  we  include  Pathological  Histolog\%  and  it  may 
indeed  be  sairl  that,  as  the  coarser,  naked-eye  appearances  are  merely 
the  expression  of  the  finer  structural  details,  so  we  shall  not  under- 
stand the  former  unless  we  arc  able  to  refer  them  to  the  latter. 
We  can  have  no  accurate  idea  of  the  proper  structure  of  the  normal 
liver  >»y  simply  looking  at  it  with  the  naked  eye,  and  we  can  have 
little  insight  into  its  morbid  conditions  by  the  same  method  of  observ- 
ifciion.  The  morbid  conditions,  however,  do  genenilly  cause  changes 
in  the  naked -eye  appearances,  and  this  is  of  great  consequence  as 
»fnabling  us  to  infer,  even  from  the  naked-eye  appearances,  the 
character  of  the  change  in  stnicture.  But  these  nutrrosropir  appear- 
ances are  only  of  value  when  they  arc  used  to  thrr>w  light  on  the 
nwros'-npir  changes  or  to  direct  attention  to  them.  The  really  im- 
portant processes  are  those  which  concern  the  finer  elements  of  the 
tissues,  and  so  it  is  to  these  that  we  shall  chiefly  attend  in  studying 
the  various  forms  of  disease. 

In  the  investigation  of  disease  by  the  methods  just  couHidered  we 
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avail  ourselves  of  the  results  obtained  by  labourers  in  the  field  of 
Bacteriology.  Bacteriology  concerns  itself  with  the  study  of  microbes 
and  has  within  recent  years  attained  the  dignity  of  a  special  science, 
with  a  special  and  ever-increasing  literature  of  it«  own.  It  will  receive 
consideration  here  niainly  as  a  development  of  the  aetiological  side  of 
Pathology  in  so  far  as  it  tends  t^  throw  light  on  the  essential  nature 
of  many  forms  of  disease. 

Clinical  Observation  is  of  great  importance  in  the  study  of  patho- 
logy, and  that  in  various  ways.  It  is  the  processes  occurring  during 
life  that  are  the  real  subject  of  study  in  pathology,  and  it  is  only 
by  careful  clinical  observation  that  we  are  able  to  get,  as  it  were, 
into  close  relations  with  these  processes  during  their  actual  ciurency. 
Clinical  Observation  and  Pathological  Anatomy  should  thus  be  taken 
as  mutually  elucidating  each  other,  and  as  working  together  towards 
just  conceptions  as  to  the  nature  of  the  conditions  concerned. 

There  is  another  aspect  in  which  clinical  oljservation  is  of  import- 
ance in  relation  to  iKithology.  The  pathologist,  if  conversant  only 
with  morbid  anatomy  and  experimental  pathology,  is  apt  to  form  a 
too  mechanical  and  simple  conception  of  the  processes  involved,  and 
is  likely  to  theorize  on  the  l>asis  of  a  too  limited  view  of  the  sub- 
ject. Clinical  Observation  is  a  needed  corrective  to  this,  l>rijiging 
the  pathologist  back  to  the  practical  aspects  of  the  matter,  and 
checking  the  tendency  to  theorize  l)y  the  discipline  of  facts. 

In  the  systematic  treatment  of  the  various  forms  of  disease,  the 
plan  here  adopted  has  been  to  take  up  fii*st  the  diseiises  in  their 
general  aspects,  and  afterwards  the  diseases  of  the  special  organs 
and  systems.  This  work,  therefore,  divides  itself  naturally  into  a 
General  Part  and  a  Special  Part. 

In  the  (General  Part  will  be  taken  up  those  diseases  which  are 
not  confined  to  any  organ  or  tissue :  most  of  them,  indeed,  may 
affect  any  organ  of  the  body.  This  is  preceded  by  a  Section  on 
the  Nature,  Causation,  and  Terminations  of  Disease. 

In  the  Special  Part,  the  diseases  as  they  manifest  themselves  in 
the  individual  organs  and  tissues  are  considered.  It  is  clear  that 
the  diseiises  described  in  the  (xeneral  Part  will  again  come  undei* 
review  in  each  division  of  the  Special  Part,  and  they  will  be  taken 
up  very  much  in  the  same  order  as  in  the  General  Part.  But  each 
disease  presents  various  specialities  accoixling  to  its  locality,  and, 
from  a  practical  i>oint  of  view,  it  is  important  to  undei-stand  the 
modifications  thus  brought  about.  The  Special  Part  will  be,  in  a 
certain  sense,  an  expansion  and  amplified  illustration  of  the  general 
principles  educed  in  the  General  Part. 
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SECTION    I. 

NATURE,  CAUSATION,  AND  TERMINATIONS  OF  DISEASE 

IN  GENERAL. 


of  IMieaM.  — Normal  activities  of  tiBsues  concerned  with  self-preservation  ; 
in  disease  their  efficiency  impaire<l.  Causation  of  Disease. — Action  of  ex- 
t«rual  forces  nearly  always  present,  bnt  powers  of  resistance  in  the  tissues 
an  important  element.  A.  Influence  of  external  forces :  I.  Direct  action 
of  (1)  the  physical  forces,  (2)  poiscms,  (3)  infective  agents;  II.  Indirect 
action  in  prmlucing  susceptibility  to  disease.  B.  Influence  of  internal 
conditions :  I.  Congenital  diseases  and  susceptibilities  ;  II.  Influence  of 
inheritance  (1)  on  racial  and  individual  characters;  (2)  on  anatomical  or 
morphological  and  physiological  abnonnalities,  (3)  on  susceptibilities  and 
predispositions  to  disease,  (4)  on  the  constitution  of  the  body  as  a  whole 
and  its  individual  parts.  III.  Influence  of  age  and  sex.  Terminations  of 
DIaeaM. — Recoverj'  implies  rw  mt-diratrix  uatMyp.  Death  by  failure  of 
respiration  or  of  heart's  action. 

TJATHOLOGY,  as  we  have  seen,  is  concerned  with  morbid  condi- 
^  tions,  taking  account  of  the  causes  of  disease,  the  alterations 
in  the  actions,  and  the  changes  in  the  structure  of  the  tissues 
involved.  This  implies  a  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  body 
in  health  and  a  comparison  between  the  healthy  and  morbid  states. 
In  this  preliminary  section  it  will  be  proper  to  lay  down  some 
{general  principles  with  regard  to  the  difference  between  normal  and 
pathological  actions. 

In  our  conception  of  the  living  body  we  are  not  to  look  upon  it 
merelv  as  a  whole,  but  also  in  its  finer  elements.  John  Hunter 
laid  it  down  as  one  of  his  most  important  primary  principles  that 
"every  individual  particle  of  animal  matter  is  possessed  of  life,  and 
the   least   imaginable  part  is  as   much   alive   as  the   whole."     This 
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principle  of  John  Hunter's  may  be  regarded  as  the  basis  of  the 
modem  Cell  theory,  which,  in  the  hands  of  Croodsir,  Virchow,  and 
others,  has  l)een  applied  to  Pathologj'.  Acconling  to  this  theory, 
the  tissues  of  the  body  contain  multitudes  of  quasi-independent 
bodies,  which  have  their  own  actions  and  their  own  life.  We  do 
not  properly  appreciate  any  action  of  the  body,  whether  normal  or 
pathological,  unless  we  take  into  account  the  finest  details  of  the 
tissues  and  have  regard  to  the  active  cell-life  which  goes  on  there. 

The  primary  actions  of  the  cells  will  he  found  to  be 'remarkably 
similar  to  those  of  the  larger  structures  of  the  body  and  of  the  body 
as  a  whola  Each  of  the  cells  is  engaged,  in  the  first  instance,  in 
self-preservation.  It  has  its  own  substance  to  preserve,  and  it  has 
also  in  many  crises  a  certain  portion  of  intercellular  substance  to 
look  after.  Its  first  duty  is  to  resist  any  disintegrating  action  and 
to  make  up  for  any  waste  which  may  occur  in  the  exercise  of  its 
ordinary  functions.  In  like  manner  the  body  as  a  whole  has,  for 
its  primary  action,  the  preservation  of  its  own  existence,  opposing 
its  resistance  to  forces  external  to  itself,  and  making  up  for  the 
ordinary  waste  of  life.  To  this  arc  subservient  all  the  constant 
organic  ftuictions,  digestion,  respiration,  circulation,  etc.  The  indi- 
vidual organs  of  the  body  have  also,  in  many  cases,  special 
arrangements  for  self-preservation,  which  come  into  play  when  any 
interference  from  without  incommodes  them  in  their  functions. 
Thus  resistance  to  forces  external  to  themselves  in  order  to  self- 
preservation  enters  into  the  primary  actions  of  all  living  animal 
structures.     This  may  be  illustrated  before  going  further. 

A  living  egg  consists  of  a  single  cell,  surrounded  by  a  mass  of 
nutritious  matter  destined  to  afford  material  out  of  which  the  future 
animal  is  to  be  built  up.  But  the  egg,  by  virtue  of  the  living  prin- 
ciple in  it,  possesses,  as  John  Hunter  showed,  a  remarkable  power 
of  resisting  external  influences.  It  resists  the  influence  of  cold  and 
of  the  agents  of  putrefaction  to  a  degree  which  contrasts  very  strik- 
ingly with  an  egg  which  is  not  alive.  When  a  dead  egg  {fjj,,  one 
that  has  been  killed  by  previous  freezing)  is  placed  in  a  freezing 
mixture  its  temperature  soon  falls  to  32°  F.,  and  it  begins  to  swell 
and  congeal.  In  the  case  of  a  fresh  egg,  however,  the  temperatui'e 
falls  to  29 1  °  without  freezing,  and  it  takes  25  minutes  longer  than 
the  dead  one  to  freeze.  Before  freezing,  the  temperatui'e  rises  to  32^ 
Again,  all  through  the  process  of  hatching,  the  yolk,  and  what 
remains  of  the  albumen,  continue  perfectly  sweet ;  but  if  a  dead  egg 
be  in  the  nest  it  becomes  putrid  like  an  ordinary  piece  of  dead 
matter  4inder  similar  circumstances.      These   observations  of  John 
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Hunter  show  that  a  small  piece  of  living  matter  has  a  special  power 
of  resisting  the  influences  of  external  forces  such  as  dead  matter 
di>es  not  possess. 

The  body  as  a  whole  is  also  engaged  in  resisting  the  action  of  forces 
external  to  itself.  An  example  of  this  is  afforded  by  the  preservation 
uf  the  bodily  temperature  in  warm-blooded  animals.  In  such  animals 
there  is  a  continuous  loss  of  heat  by  radiation  and  convection,  and  it  is 
an  important  function  of  the  body  to  compensate  for  the  loss.  Again, 
If icomotion  and  even  the  retention  of  the  erect  posture  are  effected  by 
the  opposition  of  the  various  organs  of  locomotion  to  the  action  of 
gravitation.  The  resistance  to  this  force  involves  the  functions  of 
Iw^nes.  ligaments,  muscles,  and  nervous  system. 

In  the  actual  living  body,  then,  the  cells  are  engaged  in  preserving 
themselves  from  influences  which  may  exist  inside  the  body  but  are 
ext<frnal  to  themselves, — the  regular  wear  and  tear  of  life, — and  the  body 
an  a  whole  is  similarly  engaged.  Health  is  preserved  so  long  as  the 
individual  elements  and  the  tissues  as  a  whole  are  completely  successful 
in  resisting  all  disturbing  influences,  so  long  as  they  preserve  themselves 
in  a  perfect  state.  In  that  case  all  the  functions  are  performed  with 
such  ease  that  thev  do  not  obtrude  themselves  on  the  consciousness, 
and  the  body  as  a  whole  is  preserved  from  decay  and  injury.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  forces  external  to  the  body  as  a  whole  or  to 
it.<  individual  elements  successfullv  obtrude  themselves  and  the  due 
efficiency  of  the  living  structures  is  impaired,  then  we  have  a  state 
of  disease.  In  disease,  therefore,  we  have  to  take  into  account  the 
vital  activity  of  the  tissues,  chiefly  of  the  cellular  elements,  and  the 
alterations  wrought  by  forces  external  to  the  structures  concerned. 
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The  actual  causation  of  particular  forms  of  disease  is  in  many  cases 
olj«cure,  because  of  the  limitations  of  our  present  knowledge.  Looking 
at  disease  as  a  whole  and  the  great  groups  into  which  the  morbid 
conditions  naturally  fall,  there  are  certain  general  facts  as  to  causation 
which  may  be  summarily  stated. 

As  disease  consists  in  inefliciency  of  the  elements  of  the  body  in 
performing  their  normal  actions,  we  have  to  seek  for  the  causes  of 
this  inefliciency  in  agents  or  conditions  which,  directly  or  indirectly, 
interfere  with  the  integrity  of  the  living  structures.  The  most  obvious 
manner  in  which  this  may  come  about  is  by  direct  interference,  by 
forces  external  to  the  body  or  to  its  individual  elements.     The  body 
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as  a  whole  is  exposed  to  injuries,  wounds,  bruises,  and  it  is  susceptible 
to  the  action  of  poisons  and  infections  of  various  sorts.  But  even 
in  this  very  elementary  statement  the  suggestion  at  once  occurs 
that,  if  we  regard  different  individuals,  and,  still  more,  if  we  regani 
different  parts  of  the  body,  the  effects  of  such  agents  vary  greatly. 
Besides  the  direct  cause  of  the  disease  or  injury  there  is,  commonly, 
a  pre-existing  condition  which  renders  certain  structures  more  liable 
to  interference  than  others.  This  pre-existing  state,  which  may  be 
inherent  in  the  actual  structure  of  the  jiart,  or  may  be  an  acquired 
peculiarity,  may  be  designated  Susceptibility  or  PrediBposition. 
An  illustration  may  give  I'eality  to  these  remarks. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  of  the  external  agents  causing  disease 
is  a  group  of  microscopic  organisms,  the  bacteria.  In  the  process 
of  self-preservation  the  elements  of  the  tissue  have  it  as  part  of 
their  function  to  resist  the  intrusion  of  these  microbes  or  of  the 
poisons  produced  by  them.  As  microbes  are  abundant  at  the  mucous 
and  cutaneous  surfaces  of  the  l>ody,  these  surfaces  are  supplied  with 
continuous  lavers  of  cells  whose  office  is  to  resist  the  intnision  of 
the  deleterious  agents.  When  the  body  dies  these  begin  their  action 
on  the  tissues,  and  the  process  of  putrefaction  leads  to  the  disinte- 
gration of  the  tissue.  During  life,  however,  the  living  epithelial 
cells  restrain  their  action.  There  are  two  ways  in  which  this  resist- 
ance may  be  overcome.  On  the  one  hand  there  are  certain  kinds 
of  microbes  which  have  special  ability  to  overcome  the  resistance  of 
the  tissues,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  protecting  layer  of  cells  may 
be  removed  or  breached,  and  the  microbes  thus  admitted  to  more 
susceptible  structures,  that  is,  to  structures  less  able  to  resist.  Thus, 
to  give  an  example  of  the  one  form,  in  an  epidemic  of  cholera  the 
specific  microbe,  by  reason  of  its  inherent  powei-s,  obtains  a  footing 
in  persons  previously  healthy;  and  again,  on  the  other  hand,  woinids 
or  breaches  of  surface  are  serious  according  as  they  admit  the  microbes 
into  tissues  which  are  unpre|)ared  to  resist  them.  It  must  be  recog- 
nized also  that,  in  relation  to  the  same  kind  of  microbe,  different 
persons  and  different  tissues  show  a  remarkable  variety  in  suscep- 
tibility. This  will  be  worked  out  more  fully  further  on,  but  here 
attention  may  be  called  to  it  by  way  of  illustration.  In  an  epidemic 
of  cholera,  for  example,  the  bulk  of  the  population  probably  escapes. 
Thus  in  the  great  epidemic  in  Hamburg  in  1892,  only  about  3  per 
cent,  of  the  inhabitants  were  affected,  although  a  much  larger  pro- 
portion must  have  been  exposed  to  the  infection.  Again,  the  microbe 
of  tuberculosis  is  an  exceedingly  prevalent  one,  and  it  doubtless  finds 
entrance  to  the  bodies  of  all   persons  living  in  communities.     But 
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great  varieties  in  the  results  are  manifest.  In  some  persons  it 
obtains  no  footing,  whilst  in  others  it  settles  in  one  tissue  or  another, 
according  to  the  inherent  susceptibility  of  the  person  or  of  the  tissue. 

The  same  principles  might  be  illustrated  in  regard  to  the  ordinary 
mechanical  forces  and  their  influence  in  the  production  of  morbid 
conditions.  There  are  injuries  which  no  individual  or  tissue  can  resist, 
but  there  ai*e  lesser  injuries  which  are  capable  of  producing  disease, 
according  to  the  person  affected  or  according  to  the  tissue  which  has 
been  encountered. 

But  the  causation  of  disease  is  not  in  every  case  related  to  the 
forces  external  to  the  body  or  its  indi\ndual  parts,  although  the 
manifestations  of  disease  may  be  so  related.  It  has  been  shown 
above  that  there  are  inherent  susceptibilities  to  disease  and  injury, 
and  it  has  to  be  added  that  there  are  certain  forms  of  disease  whose 
causation  is  to  l)e  found  in  an  inherent  faulty  construction  or  tendency 
in  the  living  tissue.  Varying  susceptibility  is,  as  we  have  seen,  related 
to  differences  in  construction  and  tendency,  but  there  are  also  specific 
morbid  conditions  whose  causation  can  only  be  assigned  to  such 
inherent,  and  frequently  inlwrn,  faults  of  structure,  growth,  or  func- 
tion. A  very  striking  example  of  this  is  the  disease  Haemophilia, 
in  which,  from  an  inherited  peculiarity,  the  blood-vessels  are  easily 
ruptured,  so  that  extensive  and  even  fatal  bleeding  may  occur  from 
a  trivial  injury.  A  further  example  may  be  afforded  by  the  case 
•  •f  a  simple  tumour.  Thus  a  piece  of  adipose  tissue,  from  some 
inherent  per\'ei'se  tendency,  may  take  to  growing  and  may  produce 
a  tumour  of  huge  dimensions. 

In  considering  the  causation  of  disease,  then,  it  will  be  proper  to 
keep  ill  mind  a  four-fold  division.  Thj  direct  canse  may  he  ext^^nal 
ivELJnternal,  and,  preceding  the  action  of  the  direct  cause  there  may 
h*^  a  susceptibility  or  predisposition,  which  again  may  have  its 
ori^n  in  external  circumstances  or  internal  construction  or  tend- 
encies. It  is  to  be  noted  that  such  susceptibility  or  predisposition 
is  to  some  particular  form  of  disease  and  not  to  disease  in  general. 
It  may  exist  in  a  person  who  is  otherwise  normal,  and  it  may  be 
present  throughout  life  without  the  person  having  been  exposed  to 
the  direct  cause,  which  is  necessary  to  the  production  of  the  disease. 

A.- -Influence  of  External  Forces  in  the  Causation 

OF  Disease. 

External  influences  may  have  a  direct  or  an  indirect  influence  in  the 
cauaation  of  disease.    That  is  to  say,  they  may  act  directly  on  the 
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tissues  so  as  to  bring  about  certain  phenomena  which  we  term  diseases, 
or  else  they  may  so  influence  the  tissues  as  to  increase  their  liability  or 
susceptibility  to  certain  diseases. 

I.-DIRECT  INFLUENCK  OF  EXTERNAL  FORCES. 

1.  The  physical  forces,  mechanical,  chemical,  thermal,  and  electric, 
often  directly  affect  the  tissues.  Their  effect  is  to  damage  the  parts 
on  w^hich  they  act  The  mechanical  forces  cause  wounds,  bruises, 
fractures,  etc.  ;  the  chemical  forces  produce  disintegration  or  less 
severe  injury  to  the  tissues;  excessive  heat  and  cold  kill  the  tissues, 
and,  acting  less  strongly,  do  a  certain  amount  of  damage.  In  all  these 
cases  the  immediate  effects  are  local  ones,  the  living  structures  acted 
upon  are  injured.  But  as  the  tissues  are  living  tissues,  certain 
phenomena  ensue  which  are  the  expression  of  the  physiological  pro- 
cesses, altered  by  the  damage  done  to  the  tissue.  We  have  a  series  of 
phenomena  generally  grouped  under  the  term  Inflammation,  which 
arise  more  or  less  directly  from  the  damage  done  to  the  living  struc- 
tures, and  more  particularly  to  the  blood-vessels.  The  phenomena  of 
inflammation  are  mainly  local,  having  their  seat  in  the  damaged 
part ;  they  are  the  expression  of  its  own  action.  To  some  extent 
these  phenomena  are  also  the  result  of  an  attempt  in  the  part  to 
recover  from  the  damage  inflicted,  or,  as  it  is  called,  of  a  reaction  of 
the  living  tissues  against  the  injury  done. 

But  even  in  the  ease  of  purely  physical  causes,  the  phenomena  do 
not  always  remain  purely  local.  As  the  blood-vessels  of  the  injured 
part  are  in  communication  with  the  general  circulation,  the  products 
of  the  changes  occurring  in  the  tissues  may  be  carried  throughout  the 
body,  and  produce  changes  in  the  blood  and  tissues  as  a  whole.  An 
example  of  this  is  furnished  by  some  cases  of  extensive  burns  of 
the  skin.  The  blood  in  the  parts  exposed  to  the  excessive  heat  may 
be  damaged ;  the  red  corpuscles  are  sometimes  killed.  The  dead 
corpuscles  are  disintegrated  and  their  products  are  carried  with  the 
general  circulation,  and  may  do  damage,  especially  while  in  the  process 
of  elimination  by  the  kidneys.  Again,  in  almost  all  inflammations  the 
fluid  of  the  blood  passes  out,  to  some  extent,  amongst  the  tissues  or  on 
to  surfaces.  In  these  situations  it  may  undergo  putrefactive  or  other 
changes,  the  products  of  which  may  pass  back  into  the  blood  by  way 
of  the  lymphatics  or  veins,  and  so  be  carried  throughout  the  body. 
The  result  of  this  is  a  different  series  of  phenomena,  included  under  the 
term  Fever  or  Pyrexia.  Hence  fever  is  a  frequent  accompaniment 
of  inflammation,  even  when  the  latter  is  produced  by  physical  causes. 
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'2.  Poitons,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  can  scarcely  be  said 
Vt  pixKluce  diseases.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  are  chemical  agents,  such 
ui$  alkalies  and  acids,  which  act  locally  on  the  tissues,  and  produce 
inflammations  in  the  usual  way.  Others,  such  as  arsenic  and  cantha- 
rides.  produce  local  inflammations,  not  by  any  obvious  or  gross 
chemical  action,  but  by  some  more  intimate  influence  on  the  vitality 
<»f  the  structures.  These  two  agents,  like  many  other  poisons,  what- 
ever the  portal  by  which  they  find  entrance  to  the  body,  being  carried 
bv  the  blood,  select  certain  localities  on  which  to  act.  Arsenic  acts  as 
an  irritant  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestines, 
pnxlucing  the  phenomena  of  inflammation  there ;  cantharides  acta 
similarly  on  the  kidneys  and  bladder.  Most  other  poisons  resemble 
these  two  in  respect  that  they  select  a  certain  locality  for  their  action, 
and  that  they  produce  their  eflects  by  some  intimate  influence  on  the 
vital  processes  of  the  living  tissues,  this  influence  probably  having  to 
do  with  the  finer  chemical  processes  concerned  in  the  vital  phenomena. 
In  the  case  of  most  poisons,  the  nervous  system  is  more  or  less  afl*ected, 
many  of  them  having  special  kinds  of  actions,  and  some  of  them  select- 
injt;  special  parts  of  the  nervous  system.  Thus,  strychnia  acts  as  an 
irritant  upon  the  motor  centres  of  the  cord  and  medulla  oblongata. 
The  term  Intoxication  (which  literally  means  poisoning)  is  used  to 
(It-«tignate  the  eflects  pixxiuced  on  the  body  generally  and  more  particu- 
brly  on  the  nervous  system  by  poisons. 

Whilst  the  phenomena  produced  by  poisons  introduced  from  without 
can  ffoarcely  be  regarded  as  diseases,  the  same  does  not  apply  to 
pi»isons  produced  in  the  body  itself.  Most  of  the  disease-producing 
microbes  bring  about  their  eflects  by  means  of  poisons,  and  Intoxica- 
tion is  an  almost  constant  eflect  of  diseases  so  produced.  In  some 
cisi'-s  there  is  absorption  of  poisons  from  the  contents  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  in  which  case  the  term  Anto-intoxication  is  used.  Again> 
the  metabolism  of  the  tissues  may  be  associated  with  the  evolution  of 
pois«»nons  products,  in  which  case  also  the  term  Auto-intoxication  is 
applicable.  The  toxines  so  produced,  like  ordinary  poisons,  have,  in 
their  action,  afllinities  for  special  localities  of  the  body. 

3.  Infective  aj^nte  stand  in  a  totally  diflerent  position  from  ordi 
narv  poisons.  The  term  is  used  in  relation  to  agents,  which,  when 
introduced  into  the  body,  increase  by  self-multiplication,  and  produce 
eflec-ts  altogether  disproportionate  to  their  original  amount.  They  may 
be  introduced  in  exceedingly  minute  quantities,  but  they  may  have  very 
severe  effects,  resulting  even  in  death. 

These  agents  owe  their  special  characters  to  the  fact  that  they  consist 
of  the  living  cells  of  minute  microscopic  organisms.     Most  of  them 
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l>€long  to  a  great  division  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  are  grouped 
under  the  general  terms  Germs,  Bacteria,  Mioro-organismB,  and 
Hicrobes.  In  a  few  cases,  and  especially  in  malarial  fevers,  miiuite 
animal  organisms  have  been  discovered.  These  minute  organisms, 
whether  vegetable  or  animal,  propagate  chiefly  by  simple  division  of 
their  cells,  and  do  so  generall}'  with  great  i-apidity,  so  that  they 
multiply  very  greatly  in  a  limited  time.  They  do  not  usually  produce 
their  effects  directly,  but  by  means  of  poisons  eliminated  by  them  in 
the  course  of  their  vital  processes. 

Some  of  the  microbes  produce  in  the  tirst  instance  purely  local 
eflects,  these  eflects  having  as  a  nile  the  characters  of  inflammations, 
sometimes  with  special  characters  which  8er\'e  to  distinguish  the  various 
kinds  of  agents.  Thus  syphilis  and  tuberculosis  always  begin  by  the 
local  application  of  the  morbid  poison,  and  their  pnmary  phenomena 
are  inflammations  more  or  less  modified.  But  even  those  which  have  a 
primary  local  seat  very  reiidily  extend  their  influence  ])eyond  it  to  the 
circulating  blood,  while  many  forms  appear  to  have  no  primary  local 
seat,  but  immediately  pass  into  the  blood.  It  is  so  with  typhus  fever, 
yellow  fever,  sciirlet  fever,  and  others.  This  extension  to  the  blood 
may  be  of  the  infective  agents  themselves,  the  bacteria  propagating 
into  the  blood  and  multiplying  there,  or  it  may  be  a  mere  filtration  of 
the  poisonous  products  of  the  microbes,  the  latter  remaining  local. 
Thus  tuberculosis  may  remain  entirely  local,  and  yet  fever  is  a  nearly 
constant  result  from  the  toxine  passing  into  the  blo<Kl.  Indeed  there 
are  some  forms  which  apparently  never  pass  beyond  their  local  seats 
and  yet  pnxluce  general  phenomena.  Thus  the  microbe  of  cholera 
appears  to  confine  itself  to  the  intestinal  canal,  but  its  products  are 
absorbed  and  produce  effects  upon  the  nervous  system  and  otherwise. 

The  term  Infective  Disease  is  applied  to  affections  of  this  class 
with  reference  to  the  fact  that  the  disease  is  communicated  by 
infection,  that  is  to  say  by  the  application  of  such  agents  as  those 
referred  to  above.  The  term  Contaginm  or  Contagium  vivum  is 
frequently  used  in  a  sense  ecjuivalent  to  infective  agent.  The  mode  of 
extension  of  this  class  of  diseases  amongst  the  community  is  somewhat 
various,  and  in  some  cases  difficult  to  determine.  There  are  manv  in 
which  the  disease  is  simply  passed  from  person  to  person,  either  directly 
or  by  clothing,  excreta,  or  otherwise.  Such  diseases  are  called  dis- 
tinctively Infectious  or  Contagious. 

But  the  mode  of  extension  is  in  many  instances  not  so  simple  as  this. 
There  are  some  infective  agents  which  appear  to  reside  in  special 
localities,  being  apparently  fostered  by  the  special  conditions  of 
temperature,  moisture,  and  other  factors  in  these  localities.     In  order 
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to  aoijiiirc  such  affections  a  person  must  visit  the  locality,  and  the 
in(>r1»iil  poison  must,  as  it  were,  rise  from  the  ground  or  proceed  from 
its  local  habitation  and  pass  into  his  body.  The  term  Miasma  was 
applied  to  such  an  infective  agent,  and  the  diseases  were  called  mias- 
malic.     The  most  typical  instance  of  a  miasmatic  disease  was  malaria. 

To  the  class  of  disease  here  under  consideration  the  terms  epidemic 
and  endemic  are  frequently  applied.  A  disease  is  epidemic  when  it 
fMcui-s  in  large  numbers  within  a  limited  time.  The  occurrence  of  an 
epidemic  implies  the  introduction  in  considerable  quantity  of  an 
infeetive  agent,  and  in  such  a  case  the  disease  will  mostly  be  infectious. 
<hi  the  other  hand,  a  disease  is  endemic  when  it  is  habitually  pre- 
valent in  a  particular  locality.  In  that  case  the  disease  is  most  likely 
to  'h'  mi;Lsmatic  in  its  origin. 

II-IXFLUENTE  OF   EXTERNAL  CIRCUxMSTANCES    IN    PRODUCING 

SUSCEPTIBILITY  TO   DISEASE. 

External  cii*cumstances  doubtless  produce  definite  effects  on  the 
living  Ixidy,  but  these  effects  are  frequently  very  difficult  to  determine. 
Climate,  temperature,  condition  of  the  atmosphere  as  regards  pressure, 
moisture  or  purity,  the  character  of  the  soil,  the  dwellings,  the  food  and 
lirink,  the  clothing,  the  occupations  of  men,  all  have  influence  on  their 
susceptibility  to  disease.  The  geographical  distribution  of  disease  and 
the  effects  of  occupations  have  been  made  especially  the  subject  of 
obftervations,  but  a  more  particular  examination  of  these  points  scarcely 
lies  within  our  province. 

External  circumstances  will  affect  the  living  tissues  chiefly  by 
rendering  them  less  vigorous  in  their  resistance  to  influences  calculated 
to  produce  disease.  As  an  illustration  of  this  we  may  cite  the  effect  of 
exposare  to  cold  in  the  causation  of  disease.  It  is  an  admitted  fact 
that  exposure  to  cold,,  especially  when  the  body  is  fatigued  and  the 
general  vitality  lowered,  is  frequently  followed  by  attacks  of  disease. 
But  the  exposure  can  scarcely  be  the  cause  of  the  disease,  as  it 
I»roduees  in  different  persons  most  diverse  results.  Thus  a  similar 
exposure  will  lead  in  one  person  to  acute  catarrh  of  the  air-passages,  in 
another  to  acute  rheumatism,  in  a  thiixl  to  acute  inflammation  of  the 
kidneys,  in  another  to  diarrhoea,  and  so  forth.  It  is  clear  that  the 
effect  of  xhe  expflau£e  is,  in  most  cases  by  reflex  nervous  influences,  to 


render  some  part  unduly  susceptible  to  tl&e  exciting  cause  of  disease.^ 
the  l<K-aIity  which  is  thus  rendered  susceptible  being  determined  ofteii 
by  the  individual  characteristics  of  the  person.  In  many  cases  the 
disease,  indeed,  is  due  to  an  infective  agent,  which  is  able  to  make  good 
its  entrance  when  the  structures  are  weakened.     In  what  is  specifically 
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designated  a  common  cold,  the  exposure  to  a  low  temperature  is  merely 
one  of  the  predisposing  conditions.  Colds  frequently  arise  without  any 
such  exposure.  The  fact  that  such  colds  are  often  obviously  infectious 
is  an  indication  that  they  are  due  to  infective  agents,  which  latter 
must  be  very  prevalent  in  the  community. 

Occapations  will  influence  the  production  of  disease  according  as 
they  tend  to  weaken  particular  tissues.  Employments  which  imply 
severe  muscular  exertion,  for  instance,  cause  considerable  strain  on 
the  vascular  system,  as  every  strong  muscular  effort  is  accompanied 
hY_a^closure  of  the  glottis,  with  suspension  of  the  respiratory  move- 
ments, and  a  rise  in  the  blood-pressure.  Such  efforts  frequently 
repeated  will  render  the  heart  and  large  vessels  peculiarly  susceptible 
to  disease.  Hence  we  find  that  affections  of  the  heart  and  artones, 
more  especially  aneurysm,  are  much  more  common  in  men  than  in 
women,  and  in  men  who  are  engaged  in  occupations  which  require 
strong  and  sustained  muscular  exertion,  such  as  blacksmiths,  engineers, 
sailors,  etc.  Again,  the  frequent  inspiration  of  impure  air,  while  it 
leads  to  a  general  weakness  of  the  body,  produces  a  special  suscepti- 
bility to  disease  in  the  lungs.  Again,  those  exposed  to  extremes  of 
atmospheric  pressure  are  liable  to  suffer  from  a  peculiar  train  of 
symptoms.  Divers  and  men  working  in  caissons  employed  in  bridge 
building  .*<hew  the  effects  of  increased  atmospheric  pressure,  while 
balloonists  shew  those  of  decreased  pressure. 

B.— Influence  of  Internal  Conditions  on  the  Causation 

OF  Disease. 

From  what  has  gone  before  it  will  appear  that  the  condition  of  the 
tissues  forms  frequently  a  strong  predisposing  element  in  the  causation 
of  disease.  It  will  also  appear,  however,  that  there  are  certain 
conditions  of  the  tissues  which  in  themselves  are  counted  diseases, 
and  which  arise  without  any  apparent  external  cause  having  acted : 
they  are  in  this  sense  spontaneoas,  although  this  expression,  as  well 
as  the  synonymous  one  idiopathic,  merely  indicates  that  the  cause  is 
obscure. 

Looking  at  the  tissues  as  living,  we  recognize  that  in  their  activity 
they  are  capable  of  morbid  change  in  the  direction  of  defect  on  the  one 
hand  and  excess  on  the  other.  External  causes  may  produce  either 
of  these  morbid  changes,  damaging  the  tissues  on  the  one  hand  or 
stimulating  them  to  undue  activity  on  the  other.  But  the  tissues 
in  themselves  may  be  primarily  defective  or  excessive,  and  may  be 
80  either  in  actual  structure  or  in  their  tendencies  and  susceptibilities. 
It  will  be  proper  to  consider  several  different  kinds  of  influence. 
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I.— CONGENITAL  DISEASES  AND  SUSCEPTIBILITIES. 

A  condition  is  congenital  when  the  person  is  bom  with  it.  There 
are  i$ome  diseases  which  are  manifestly  present  at  birth,  for  the 
causation  of  which  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  period  of  life  w 
Htero.  Some  of  these  are  obviously  due  to  the  action  of  external  forces, 
mechanical  or  other,  but  there  are  others  in  which  the  causation  is 
ijuite  obscure.  Among  those  whose  cause  is  clear  may  be  cited 
cnngenital  syphilis,  which  is  always  a  manifestation  of  hereditary 
syphilis.  In  this  case  a  morbid  poison  is  propagated  from  the  parent 
to  the  offspring,  and  acts  on  the  latter  while  still  unborn. 

Many  of  the  congenital  diseases  consist  in  Malformations  of  the 
liody  as  a  whole  or  in  part.  These  occur  during  the  course  of 
development  and  growth  of  the  body,  and  consist  in  errors  of  excess 
or  defect  in  the  formation  or  disposition  of  the  tissues.  Some  of 
ihem  can,  without  difficulty,  be  traced  to  the  action  of  external  forces 
on  the  foetus.  For  example,  a  limb  or  part  of  one  may  be  amputated 
in  the  uterus,  and  the  person  may  be  born  with  a  corresponding  defect, 
perhaps  partly  remedied  by  subsequent  growth  of  the  injured  part. 
There  are  probably  many  congenital  defects,  which,  if  they  could  be 
traced  back  to  their  origin,  would  be  found  due  to  mechanical  inter- 
ference, but  it  is  only  in  regard  to  a  few  of  them  that  this  can  as  yet  be 
done.  Such  mechanical  interference  may  be  due  to  inflammation,  pro- 
ducing adhesion  of  parts,  and  thus  hindering  their  due  expansion.  It 
seems  probable  that  inflammations  play  a  considerable  part  in  the 
causation  of  diseases  in  the  uterus,  and  these  inflammations  will  be 
due  to  the  action  of  external  forces  just  as  are  those  of  extra-uterine 
life. 


With  regard  to  congenital  susceptibilities,  these,  again,  may  be 
divided  into  those  tending  towards  defect  on  the  one  hand  and  excess 
on  the  other.  Persons  are  bom,  it  may  l>e,  with  certain  of  their  tissues 
luiduly  weak  and  tending  to  decay.  These  tissues  may  give  way  and 
lit^mie  the  seat  of  disease  as  a  result  of  the  action  of  causes  which  in 
most  persons  would  produce  no  such  effect.  It  may  even  be  that  at 
a  certain  period  of  life  they  may  degenerate  without  any  apparent 
determining  cause.  Then,  as  opposed  to  this,  people  may  be  born 
with  a  tendency  to  great  excess  in  the  growth  of  certain  parts  of  their 
tiMues.  The  causation  of  Tamoors  or  Morbid  growths  is  very 
oliscure,  but  we  may  say  at  least  that  obvious  congenital  conditions, 
ituch  as  soft  warts  or  moles,  are  not  infrequently  the  starting  points  of 
tumours  in  later  life.     Wo  may  also  infer  that  conditions  equally  con- 
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genital,  but  situated  so  as  not  to  be  visible,  may  be  the  starting  point 
of  other  tumours,  the  susceptibility  to  which  has  existed  from  the 
beginning  of  life. 

It  will  appear  from  what  has  gone  before  that  congenital  diseases 
are  due  to  a  variety  of  causes,  and  that  they  owe  comparatTvely Tittle 
to  inheritance.  All  that  the  term  means  is  that  the  child  comes  into 
the  world  with  the  disease  existent  Ck)ngenital  susceptibility,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  be  for  the  most  part  due  to  inheritance. 


II.— INFLUENCE  OF  IXHERITANCE  IN  THE  CAUSATION  OF 

DISEASE. 

At  the  outset  it  is  necessarv  to  distino:uish  two  verv  different  classes 
in  relation  to  the  inhentance  of  disease. 

Hereditary  Diseases. — The  term  hereditary  disease  is  usually  applied 
to  cases  in  which  a  definite  morbid  condition  is  transmitted  from  parent 
to  offspring.  The  commonest  case  of  the  kind  is  Hereditary  Syphilis 
Here  a  morbid  poison,  presumably  related  to  a  form  of  microbe,  is 
transmitted  by  the  parent  to  the  offspring.  It  is  a  case  in  which  an 
external  force  acting  on  the  parent  is  directly  passed  on  to  the  off- 
spring, and  becomes  active  in  the  latter  as  it  has  been  in  the  former. 
Many  of  the  acute  fevers  have  been  similarly  transmitted  to  the  child 
in  utero,  the  fnetus  either  j)assing  through  the  fever  successfully  or 
dying  from  it.  Thus  small-pox,  intermittent  fever,  measles,  relapsing 
fever,  may  be  communicated  to  the  child  in  ntero.  Children  have  been 
born  with  the  eruption  of  small-pox  or  its  cicatrices  visible  on  their 
skins  ;  others  have  presented  the  large  spleens  and  cachectic  appearances 
of  ague. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  all  these  cases  the  hereditary  form  of  the  disease 
does  not  differ  essentially  in  its  causation  from  the  ordinary  forms  of 
the  same  disease,  and  that  inheritance  is  in  no  sense  a  cause,  but 
merely  a  mode  of  transmission  of  the  cause.  We  may  therefore  entirely 
eliminate  this  class  of  cases  in  considering  the  influence  of  inheritance 
in  the  causation  of  disease. 

Most  cases  of  hereditary  disease  in  this  sense  are  congenital,  but 
they  arp  not  necessarily  so.  In  the  case  of  syphilis,  for  instance,  the 
manifestations  of  the  disease  may  not  be  present  at  birth,  although 
later  on  lesions  occur  which  are  due  to  hereditary  transmission. 

In  regard  to  nomenclature,  it  may  be  well  to  limit  the  term 
Hereditary  Disease  to  cases  of  direct  transmission,  as  in  syphilis,  and 
to  reserve  the  term  Inherited  Susceptibility  or  inherited  disease  for 
cases  in  which  there  is  no  actual  propagation  of  the  disease  itself. 
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1.  The  General  Principlee  of  Inheritance. — In  order  to  determine 
the  domain  of  inheritance  in  the  causation  of  disease,  it  is  necessary 
fir»t  to  consider  the  nature  of  its  influence  in  the  normal  anatomical 
And  physiological  conditions  of  our  bodies.  The  facts  and  theories 
are,  or  ought  to  l>e,  familiar  to  every  student  of  biology,  so  that 
it  is  unnecessary  here  to  pass  these  in  review.  Looking  broadly  at 
the  subject  it  may  )ye  said  that  the  whole  bodily  conformation  of 
thf  animal  is  dependent  on  inheritance.  It  is  by  inheritance  that 
human  l^eings  belong  to  the  Vertebrata,  to  the  Mammalia,  and  to 
the  genus  and  species  Homo.  It  is  also  by  inheritance  that  the 
more  minute  peculiarities  of  races,  families,  and  individuals  are  pro- 
duced This  matter  is  illustrated  and  elucidated  in  the  observations 
which  follow. 


tlia  Basalt  of  Inliarltanoe. — We  see  the  influence  of.  inheritance  not  only 
in  the  fact  that  human  parents  produce  human  offspring,  but  also  in  that  the 
offspring  conform  to  the  race  of  the  parents.  It  is  important  in  connection  with 
what  follows  to  consider  what  constitute  the  differences  of  the  races  of  men. 
There  is  more  or  less  pigment  in  the  deeper  layers  of  the  epidermis;  the  hair, 
in  transverse  section,  is  circular  or  oval  in  outline,  or  more  or  less  oval ;  the 
nasal  bones  are  articulated  at  different  angles,  the  lower  jaw  is  more  or  less 
mauive;  the  shape  and  details  of  the  bones  of  the  skull  are  various;  the  eyes 
ire  horizontal  or  are  directed  upwards  at  their  outer  extremities;  and  so  on. 
It  is  these  differences  in  stmcture  that  make  the  chief  distinctions  of  race,  and, 
if  we  compare  two  such  dissimilar  races  as  the  negro  and  the  Englishman,  we 
shall  see  that  the  difference  lies  in  a  multitude  of  details,  each  of  which  if 
taken  apart  might  seem  trivial.  And  yet  the  fertilized  ovum  inherits  the  power 
of  modelling  the  bodily  frame  down  to  these  minute  details. 

iDdiTldnal  Gharacteora  the  Besnlt  of  Inheritance.— But,  besides  the  characters 
which  distinguish  men  as  men,  and  the  men  of  one  race  from  those  of  another, 
ire  know  that  men  are  diiitlngnlahed  from  each  other  individaally.  When  we 
consider  the  general  likeness  of  the  men  of  one  race  to  each  other,  it  seems 
narreUoiis  that,  among  the  multitudes  with  whom  we  come  in  contact,  we 
rarely  mistake  one  for  another.  The  only  explanation  of  this  is  that  there  are 
innumerable  shades  of  difference — in  colour  of  skin,  hair,  and  eyes;  in  shape 
of  nose,  mooth,  and  eyebrows — ^an  infinite  number  of  small  peculiarities,  which 
make  up  the  whole  portrait.  We  unconsciously  blend  the  whole  of  them  in 
our  mental  picture  of  the  individual,  and  if  one  of  them  be  altered  we  at  once 
recognize  that  our  portrait  is  out  in  some  way,  and  has  to  be  readjusted,  as 
when  we  change  the  arrangement  or  length  of  the  hair  or  beard,  or  when  the 
month  is  altered  by  the  loss  of  teeth  or  the  addition  of  an  artificial  set.  This 
may  be  further  illustrated  by  the  well-known  fact  of  the  insufficiency  of  photo- 
gnphs.  In  them  we  have  an  exact  picture  but  without  the  colour,  and  the 
absence  of  this  one  element  in  the  portrait  has  often  the  effect  of  almost 
destroying  the  likeness. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  most  of  these  fine  shades  of  difference  between 
man  and  man  are  due  to  inheritance.  The  ovum  enters  on  its  career  with 
these  already  inherent  in  it,  and  the  various  minute  points  of  difference  are  but 
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repetitions  variously  compounded  of  points  in  its  progenitors.  We  are  so  accus- 
tomed to  look  for  resemblances  between  children  and  parents  that  we  are  apt  to 
forget  what  these  imply.  It  is  a  particular  colour  of  the  iris,  a  special  tone  in 
the  voice,  a  trick  of  manner,  such  as  a  twitching  of  the  upper  eyelid,  or  a  way 
of  fidgeting  with  the  hand,  which  recalls  the  parent  or  grandparent.  These 
minute  points  of  resemblance  become  the  more  remarkable  when  we  remember 
that  they  are  all  inherent  in  the  fertilized  ovum.  Without  any  external  assist- 
ance it  goes  on  modelling  the  tissues  and  endowing  them  with  their  functions 
according  to  a  prearranged  pattern,  and  this  power  continues  throughout  life; 
so  that  it  often  happens  that,  on  to  middle  life  or  old  age,  points  of  resem- 
blance come  out  which  had  not  been  previously  visible.  It  is  as  if  the  mother 
and  father  transmitted  to  the  ovum  certain  forces  inherent  in  themselves  and 
derived  from  their  ancestors.  These  forces  will  be  variously  proportioned  in 
each  case,  and  the  product  will  be  a  very  complex  one.  It  is  quite  impossible 
to  tell  how,  in  any  particular  case,  these  forces  are  mingled,  but  we  can  often 
identify  the  individual  items  as  coming  from  this  or  that  parent. 

A  highly  important  illustration  of  the  truth  of  what  has  been  adduced  is 
afforded  by  the  facts  connected  with  Twins.  We  have  seen  that  each  ovum 
which  leaves  the  ovary  and  becomes  fertilized  is  thereby  endowed  with  the 
forces  which  mould  it  into  the  future  human  being.  These  forces  seem  variously 
distributed  in  the  ova  and  the  spermatozoa,  so  that  each  ovum  has  them  in 
such  varying  proportions  that  even  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  same  family 
are  often  very  different.  But  if  a  single  fertilized  ovum  produces  two  embryoes, 
then  we  might  expect  that  the  forces  inherent  in  these  two  embryoes  would  be 
much  more  nearly  alike  than  usual,  and  that  in  consequence  the  two  individuals 
would  resemble  each  other  more  closely  than  is  usually  the  case.  And  so  it  is. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  twins.  In  the  one  the  individuals  are  derived  from 
separate  ova,  just  as  are  the  progeny  of  animals  which  bear  several  young  at 
the  same  time;  while  in  the  other  kind,  or  homogeneous  twins,  there  is  only 
one  ovum,  which  probably  produces  the  twins  by  fission.  (See  under  Teratology.) 
In  the  case  of  twins  derived  from  the  same  ovum  we  may  look  for  close 
resemblance^"  an(I"tFey  will  always  be  of  the  same  sex.  In  the  other  case,  where 
they  are  derived  from  separate  ova,  they  may  or  may  not  be  of  the  same  sex, 
and  they  will  not  necessarily  resemble  each  other  more  closely  than  the  ordinary 
brothers  and  sisters  of  a  family.  In  a  well-known  work  by  Francis  Galton  we 
have  a  collection  of  interesting  facts  in  illustration  of  the  life-history  of  twins. 
He  gives  many  anecdotes  supplied  by  twins  as  to  the  mistakes  made  on  account 
of  close  likeness,  from  which  it  will  be  gathered  that  the  "Comedy  of  Errors'* 
is  scarcely  a  burlesque.  The  resemblance  in  many  cases  lasted  throughout  life, 
and  extended  to  the  smallest  matters,  even  of  feeling  and  thought,  and,  indeed, 
to  their  illnesses.  From  these  facts  we  have  demonstrative  proof  that  in  the 
fertilized  ovum  we  have  already  inherent  virtually  all  the  finer  details  of  structure 
and  function,  although  many  of  these  only  come  into  effect  in  after-life.  It  will 
be  observed  that_the  sex  is  determined  in  the  ovum. 

2.  Inheritance  of  Strnctnral  and  Physiological  AbnormalitieB. — 
From  what  has  gone  Iwfoi^e  wc  have  seen  that  minute  difterencea  in 
local  stnicture  are  the  usual  subjects  of  inhcritiince.  Coming  to  more 
considerable  differences  in  structure,  such  as  constitute  more  or  less 
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<lefiiiite  divergences  from  the  normal,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that 
thev  also  are  inherited. 

A  common  structural  peculiarity  is  webbing  of  the  fingers  or  t068» 
and  this  comparatively  slight  divergence  is  very  distinctly  matter  of 
inheritance.  The  author  knows  of  a  case  in  which  the  second  and 
third  toes  of  both  feet  are  imperfectly  separated,  so  that,  although  the 
^mmes  are  complete,  the  toes  are  united  nearly  to  their  tips  by  webs  of 
skin.  This  peculiarity  was  by  a  man  transmitted  to  his  son,  who  died 
ill  l»oyhcxKl,  to  a  grandson,  the  child  of  one  of  his  daughters,  and, 
although  in  a  diminishing  degree,  to  several  great-grandchildren. 
Sttlgwick,  in  his  very  elaborate  series  of  papers  in  the  Medico- 
Chirurffical  Review  for  1861  and  1863,  adduces  many  cases  of  inherit- 
ance of  superniunerary  digits,  crooked  fingers,  cleft  iris,  squinting, 
etc.  He  gives,  for  instance,  a  case  in  which  a  supernumerary  finger 
wa.s  attached  to  the  outer  side  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  little 
finger.  The  deformity  had  occurred  for  five  generations,  and  the 
person  under  ol>servation  was  the  fourth  child  of  a  family,  all  of 
whom  except  the  second  were  bom  with  this  deformity. 

There  is  also  the  well-established  inheritance  of  Ichthyosis,  the  most 
striking  instance  of  which  is  that  shown  by  the  family  of  Jjamberts, 
the  fio-called  "  Porcupine  family,"  adduced  by  Darwin  in  his  "  Animals 
and  Plants  under  Domestication.^'  In*  the  original  Lambert  the  skin 
Wik*  covered  by  warty  projections  which  were  peri<xlically  moulted. 
He  haii  six  sons  and  two  grandsons  similarly  affected,  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  inheritance  was  confined  to  the  male  sex,  the 
two  grandsons  ha\'ing  seven  sisters  who  were  free  from  the  malady. 
A  still  more  striking  instance  of  the  inheritance  of  ichthyosis  is 
r*-late<l  by  Sedgwick.  The  disease  was  observed  in  a  boy  fourteen 
years  of  age,  and  on  tracing  his  family  history  it  was  found  that  he 
ilerive<i  it  from  his  grandfather.  This  man  had  been  affected  ^-ith 
the  disease,  and  it  is  a  striking  example  of  atavism  or  latency  in 
one  generation  that  none  of  his  children  showed  the  disease,  although 
there  were  three  sons  and  three  daughters,  while  of  seven  grand- 
••hildren  (five  males  and  two  females)  four  of  the  males  were  affected 
and  none  of  the  females.  The  affected  males  were  the  children  of 
'laughters  of  the  original  case. 

Hsmophilia  or  htemorrhagic  diathesis  depends  on  an  unknown 
structural  peculiarity  either  in  the  blood  or  vessels,  by  virtue  of  which 
bleeding  reaflily  occurs,  and  when  it  takes  place  is  stopped  with 
difficulty.  This  condition  is  in  the  highest  degree  inherited,  and  it  is 
so  in  the  peculiar  manner  illustrated  by  Sedgwick's  cases  of  Ichthyosis 
mentioned  above.     Many  cases  have  been  traced  in  their  coimections, 
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and  it  appears  that  it  is  never  directly  transmitted.  It  occurs  almost 
alone  in  the  male  sex,  and  a  person  affected  does  not  transmit  it 
to  his  own  sons  but  to  those  of  his  daughters.  It  always  in  this  way 
misses  a  generation,  and  appears  in  the  grandsons  of  the  person  trans- 
mitting. 

Daltonism  or  Colottr-blindness  is  also  demonstrably  inherited,  and 
it  is  usually  transmitted  in  the  same  peculiar  fashion  as  haemophilia. 
In  nine-tenths  of  the  cases  Daltonism  occurs  in  the  male  sex,  and  it 
is  usually  transmitted  to  the  grandsons  of  the  original  case  through 
his  daughters.     (Sedgwick,  Wickham  Legg.) 

Diabetes  insipidus  is  another  condition  which  is  apparently  in- 
herited in  a  remarkable  degree.  In  this  affection  the  person  drinks 
excessively  and  passes  a  large  excess  of  urine.  We  may  presumably 
infer  that  the  kidneys  are  unduly  large,  and  we  know  that  the 
bladder  is  uimsually  capacious.  This  was  proved  in  a  case  recorded 
by  Dr.  Finlayson,  and  was  also  determined  by  Weil  in  the  cases  to 
be  presently  mentioned. 

Gee  has  recorded  cases  showing  that  this  condition  is  hereditary,  and  Weil 
records  a  most  remarkable  instance  of  its  inheritance.  Weil  met  with  a  case, 
and  he  set  himself,  by  banting  up  and  down  the  country,  to  find  all  about  the 
relatives  of  his  patient,  with  the  result  of  producing  a  most  elaborate  genea- 
logical history  of  the  family.  He  traced  ninety  members  of  the  family  extending 
through  four  generations,  seventy  of  whom  were  living  at  the  time  of  the  obser- 
vation. He  personally  investigated  most  of  these  seventy  cases.  The  disease 
was  traced  to  a  man  called  Johann  Peter  Schwartz,  who  was  the  common 
ancestor  of  the  family,  and  was  born  in  the  year  1772.  His  descendants  were 
five  children,  twenty-nine  grandchildren,  and  fifty-six  great-grandchildren,  in  all 
ninety-one  persons.  Of  these  no  less  than  twenty-three  were  certainly  diabetic, 
and  thirteen  doubtfully  so.  Omitting  the  doubtful  cases  altogether,  there  remain 
seventy-eight  persons,  of  whom  twenty-three  were  a£fected,  or  thirty  per  cent. 
According  to  Weil  this  condition  was  perfectly  consistent  with  good  health. 
They  were  evidently  prolific  enough  and  generally  long  livers.  The  original 
Schwartz  lived  to  be  eighty -three,  and  of  his  three  daughters  one  died  at 
seventy-four,  and  the  other  two  were  still  alive  at  the  time  of  observation,  being 
respectively  seventy-six  and  sixty-seven  years  of  age. 

The  facts  hitherto  adduced  suffice  to  show  that,  in  accoixiance  with 
what  we  find  in  regard  to  normal  differences  in  structure,  abnonnal 
peculiarities  in  structure  or  function  are  also  subject  to  inheritance. 
It  now  remains  to  show  on  a  similar  l>asi8  of  fact  that  suscegti- 
Inlitics.  to  disease  are  also  matters  of  inheritance^  and  that  the 
varying  susceptibilities  _pf  different  persons  depend  on  peculiantifis, 
which  cannot  be,  perhaps,  demonstrated  like  those  given  above,  but 
which  frequently  coexist  at  _  least  with  definite  peculiarities  j)f 
structiu^. 
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X  Inheritanee  of  Susceptibilities  or  Predispositions  to  Disease. — 
We  have  seen  that  certain  forms  of  disease  are  due  to  the  action  of 
infective  agents,  which,  obtaining  an  entrance  into  the  body,  multiply 
there  and  give  rise  to  certain  phenomena.  It  is  matter  of  frequent 
u>»servation  that  different  persons  are  very  variously  susceptible  to 
diseases  of  this  class,  and  it  is  a  notable  fact  that  inheritance  plays 
an  important  part  in  determining  the  varying  degrees  of  susceptibility. 

B>ce  is  an  important  factor  in  determining  the  susceptibility  to  this 
class  of  diseases. 

Amongst  the  diseases  doe  to  pathogenic  microbes  perhaps  the  most  widespread 
in  the  animal  kingdom  is  anthrax,  which  is  produced  by  the  bacillus  anthracis. 
The  most  marked  differences  are  observable  amongst  different  species  of  animals 
to  the  attacks  of  this  microbe,  from  immunity  in  the  froap  to  extreme  susceptibility 
in  the  moose  and  guinea-pig.  But  a  similar  difference  exists  amongst  the  races 
of  animals  belonging  to  the  same  species.  Thus  white  rats  are  extraordinarily 
iagosceptible  as  compared  with  common  rats.  A  similar  but  less  extreme  difference 
ii  noted  by  Chaoveao  in  the  susceptibility  of  sheep.  It  is  moch  more  difficolt 
to  prodoce  anthrax  in  Algerian  sheep  than  in  ordinary  breeds,  a  larger  dose 
being  required.  The  racial  peculiarities  of  this  breed  determine  a  striking  differ- 
ence in  sosceptibility.  Pasteur  found  a  similar  difference  in  relation  to  the  poison 
of  chicken  cholera  amongst  the  different  breeds  of  fowls.  Ordinary  fowls  are 
hi^ly  susceptible,  but  those  of  the  Cochin  China  breed  are  so  to  a  very  minor 


In  man  similar  racial  differences  of  susceptibility  are  observable.  In  a  certain 
the  ** plague  of  lice"  is  a  serious  disease,  and  it  is  highly  infectious. 
According  to  Murray  (quoted  by  Darwin)  the  different  races  of  men  present  great 
differences  in  the  species  of  pediculi  which  infest  them,  and  wben..the.P&rftsites 
habitoal  to  one  race  stray  on  to  the  bodies  of  persons  of  adifferent^one  they^ 
geoerally  sorvive  only  a  few  days.  A  structural  or  physiological  peculiarity  of 
the  skin  connected  with  Uie  differences  of  race  determines  the  susceptibility  to 
the  attacks  of  the  parasite. 

Race  has  much  to  do  with  the  susceptibility  to  Tellow  fever.  There 
L*  abundant  evidence  that  negroes  arc  almost  entirely  insusceptible 
to  this  disease,  which  is  so  virulent  in  white  men.  The  immunity  of 
the  negro  is  not  due  to  his  having  lived  for  generations  in  countries 
where  yellow  fever  prevails,  because  it  is  manifest  when  negroes  are 
brought  from  parts  of  Africa  where  yellow  fever  is  unknown.  The 
aljsence  of  susceptibility  extends  to  persons  partly  of  negro  descent, 
generally  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  negro  in  their  consti- 
tution. Negroes  seem  also  to  have  considerably  less  susceptibility  to 
Walfcrial  fevers  than  the  white  races. 

On  the  other  hand,  Bleeping  siflmflSfl  is  almost  exclusively  cpnfine<l 
to  negroes.  Negroes  are  again  more  susceptible  to  Small-pox  than 
Europeans,  and  it  generally  attacks  them  in  a  more  virulent  form. 
They  are  also  more  susceptible  to  Cholera. 
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We  may  infer,  therefore,  that  along  with  differences  of  race  there 
go  peculiarities  of  structure  and  function  which  determine  differences 
of  susceptibility. 

Family  peculiarities  are  of  the  same  nature  as  those  of  races,  the 
latter  being,  probably,  in  their  origin  derived  frcmi  the  former.  Thei:e 
are  great  and  jnanifest  differences  among  families  in  susceptibility  to 
infective  agents.  There  are  many  facts  in  existence  which  show  that 
scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria  are  special  scom'ges  in  particular  families. 
Again,  tul>erculosis  of  the  lungs  is  acknowle<lged  by  almost  all 
authorities  to  prevail  in  families,  so  much  so  that  authors  use  the 
expression  "family  phthisis."  Further  examples  of  family  diseases 
are  furnished  by  xeroderma  pigmentosum  or  Kaposi's  disease  and 
retinitis  pigmentosa.  It  is  ditficult  in  the  case  of  families  to  trace 
these  susceptibilities  through  a  sutticient  number  of  generations,  but 
such  facts  as  those  just  indicated  show  that  the  pi»culiarities  of  struc- 
ture which  make  family  and  individual  distinctions  are  coiTclated  to 
differences  in  susceptibility  to  the  class  of  diseases  under  consideration. 

4.  The  Constitution  of  the  body  the  result  of  Inheritance.— If  we 
define  the  Constitution  as  the  inherent  structure  and  powers  of  the 
organism,  then  we  shall  recognize  that  the  constitution  of  the  indiNidual 
is  made  \i\)  of  an  immense  iuunl»er  of  piirticulars  of  structure  and 
function,  Ciich  of  which  has  been  transmitted  from  a  parent  or  ancestor. 
These  piirticulai's  inchide  susceptilulities  to  <lisease,  so  that  we  speak 
of  constitutional  susceptibility.  As  we  have  seen,  each  of  these 
constitutional  i)eculiarities  is  inherent  in  the  fertilized  ovum  when  it 
enters  on  its  career  of  <levelopment. 

It  is  proper  here  to  notice  that  ConBtltutional  Disease  is  to  be  carefully  dis- 
tinguished from  constitutional  susceptibility.  The  former  implies  some  serious 
disorder  which  has  involved  the  bodily  structures  and  powers  as  a  whole,  such 
as  syphilis,  gout,  and,  in  some  cases,  cancer.  From  this  circumstance  it  is  often 
inferred  that  there  is  a  contradistinction  between  constitutional  and  local,  whereas 
really  the  constitution  is  made  up  of  local  peculiarities,  and  constitutional  suscepti- 
bility is  mostly  local  in  its  nature. 

The  term  Diathesis  is  sometimes  used  in  a  sense  nearly  equivalent  to  constitu- 
tional disease,  but  with  an  implication  that  there  is  a  constitutional  predisposition 
before  the  actual  occurrence  of  the  disease.  Thus  a  gouty  diathesis  is  supposed  to 
precede  as  well  as  to  coexist  with  the  actual  occurrence  of  gout.  The  term, 
however,  is  not  now  much  in  use,  and  is  not  capable  of  very  strict  definition. 

Besides  the  constitution  of  the  botly  as  a  whole  we  are  al)le  to 
speak  of  the  Constitution  of  the  various  organs  and  tissues  of  the 
Inxly,  and  this  is  manifested  in  variations  of  susceptibility  to  <lisea.se. 
This  mav  be  illu8trate<l  bv  contrastin<j  the  susceptibilitv  of  the  lunics 
and  liver  respectively  to  certain  forms  t)f  disease.     Cancer  is  a  disease 
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characterized  by  an  excessive  multiplication  of  epithelial  cells,  and 
it  fre<.[uently  happens  that  the  original  tumour  sends  out  offsets, 
presumably  in  the  form  of  cells,  into  structures  at  a  distance,  these 
l*ing  in  some  cases  carried  by  the  blood.  Wlien  implanted  in  the 
liver  these  offsets  usually  grow  luxuriantly,  so  that  there  may  '  i.*^^ 
ultimately  l>e  much  more  cancerous  than  liver  tissue.     On  the  other     ^. 

* -— 1\  V 

hand,  the  same  offsets  planted  in  the_lungs_  will_grow  very  little.  ^ 
There  is  often  abundant  microscopic  evidence  of  their  implantation, 
but  no  proper  tumours.  The  lungs  and  liver  are  contrasted  in  an 
opposite  sense  in  the  case  of  general  tuberculosis.  In  this  disease 
the  specific  microbe  is  present  in  the  blood,  and  is  planted  throughout 
the  organs  and  tissues.  In  the  liver  it  is  caught  more  frequently  than 
prfilwibly  in  any  other  organ,  but  it  produces  only  microscopic  lesions. 
These  lesions  are  in  immense  numbers,  but  they  are  rarely  visible  to 
the  naked  eye,  and  are  probably  of  little  consequence  to  the  organ ; 
the  microbe  is  in  an  uncongenial  situation.  In  the  lungs,  on  the 
other  hand,  each  implantation  leads  to  a  marked  lesion  of  some  size, 
and  showing  evidences  of  much  disturbance  of  the  tissue.  The 
syphilitic  poison  presents  characteristics  different  from  that  of  tuber- 
ctil«.iagi.s  and  similar  to  that  of  cancer.  The  liver  is  frequently  affected, 
the  lungs  very  rarely. 

These  illustrations  might  be  multiplied  in  regard  to  other  organs 
and  tissues.  That  such  differences  in  susceptibility  are  the  result  of 
inheritance  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  are  not  identical  in  the 
ditftTi'nt  species  of  animals.  Thus,  in  the  guinea-pig  and  in  the  ox 
tht  micrt>lH5  of  tul>ercle  when  implanted  in  the  liver  produces  obvious 
and  eonsidemble  lesions  similar  to  those  in  the  lungs. 


IIL-INFI.UENXE  OF  AOE  AND  SEX  IN  THE  CAUSATION  OF  DISEASE. 

It  will  l>e  understood  from  what  has  gone  before  that  ago  and  sex 
will  affect  the  cassation  of  disease  only  by  increasing  or  diminishing 
the  !»iisceptibility  to  certain  diseases. 

I.  Influence  of  Age. — The  first  weeks  and  months  of  life  are  the 
most  fatal,  so  much  so  that  about  a  fourth  of  the  children^  born  die 
within  the  first  year,  while  in  many  towns  more  than  half  the  deaths 
are  of  children  under  a  year  old.  There  are  varioius  explanations  of 
this,  perhaps  the  chief  l)eing  that  the  helpless  infant  can  scai-cely  let  its 
wants  }>e  known,  and  being  dependent  on  the  care  of  others,  is  more 
susceptible  to  all  sorts  of  accidental  external  influences.  Hence  it 
is  that  the  children  of  the  well-to-do  are  much  less  affected  by  disease 
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than  those  of  poorer  parents,  while  illegitimate  children  who  receive 
least  care  are  much  more  liable  to  disease  and  death  than  those  born 
in  wedlock.  Besides  this,  however,  there  are  other  explanations. 
The  child,  emerging  from  the  protection  and  warmth  of  the  uterus, 
undergoes  a  sudden  transformation  in  its  circulation  and  nutrition, 
and  at  the  same  time  has  to  cope  with  physical  conditions,  chiefly 
mechanical  and  thermal,  which  are  new  to  it.  The  first  days  and 
weeks  of  life  are  therefore  the  most  trying  to  the  child.  In  the 
child,  again,  the  tissues  are  growing,  and  have  the  double  duty  of 
nutrition  and  growth  thrown  upon  them.  They  are  therefore  more 
liable  to  derangement  than  those  of  adults,  although  they  possess 
greater  powers  of  restoration  when  damage  is  done.  The  smaller  bulk 
of  the  child's  body,  also,  renders  it  more  susceptible  to  changes  of 
temperature,  so  that  cold  will  penetrate  more  deeply  into  its  tissues 
than  into  those  of  adults,  a  fact  which  is  not  always  remembered  in  the 
clothing  of  children.  Besides  all  this,  the  bodies  of  children  present, 
as  it  were,  a  virgin  soil  for  the  propagation  of  the  various  infective 
agents.  The  children  of  the  poor  can  scarcely  escape  exposure  to  the 
ordinary  infectious  diseases,  and  their  l)odies  are  apparently  very 
susceptible  to  these  influences.  A  striking  illustration  of  these  state- 
ments lies  in  the  fact  that,  in  Glasgow,  whooping-cough  is  the  cause  of 
more  deaths  in  children  than  any  other  communicable  disease  (Russell). 
Tu])erculosis,  also,  is  extremely  prevalent  in  children,  and  is  much 
more  liable  to  extend  beyond  its  primary  local  seat  than  in  adults ;  as 
if  the  tissues  of  children  aftbrded  a  better  nidus  for  the  infective 
agent. 

The  greatest  liability  to  disease  is  in  the  first  year  of  life,  and  it 
diminishes  from  the  first  year  to  the  eighth.  From  the  eighth  till  the 
eighteenth  year  the  liability  to  disease  increases,  but  diminishes  after 
the  latter  age,  reaching  a  minimum  between  twenty-four  and  thirty,  to 
increase  from  that  point  onwards.  The  mortality  by  no  means  follows 
the  liability  to  disease.  It  is,  indeed,  greatest  in  the  fii'st  year,  dimin- 
ishing from  that  period  onwaixis.  The  diminution,  however,  does  not 
cease  at  the  eighth  yeiir,  but  goes  on  till  adult  life,  the  minimum  being 
between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  forty-five.  After  the  latter  age  the 
death-rate  rises  regularly  but  slowly. 

The  increase  of  disease  from  the  eighth  to  the  eighteenth  years  is 
related  to  the  fact  that  these  are,  in  general,  the  years  of  school-life 
and  include  the  time  of  puberty.  School,  by  exposure  in  going  and 
coming,  and  sometimes  by  too  prolonged  confinement,  not  only  renders 
the  body  less  resistant,  but  also  exposes  children  to  infection.  The 
period  of  puberty,  involving  serious  changes  in  the  bodily  functions,  is 
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liable  to  induce  a  general  weakness  of  the  body,  and  also  exposes 
females  to  the  special  affections  of  menstruation. 

In  advanced  life,  the  body  is  liable  to  diseases  which  imply  decadence 
or  senility  of  the  tissues.  The  bones  are  more  brittle  by  reason  of 
a  diminution  in  their  animal  constituents,  and  hence  are  liable  to  give 
way  under  a  less  severe  mechanical  strain  than  are  ordinary  bones. 
Senility  of  the  blood-vessels  affects  their  liability  to  certain  forms  of 
disease,  and,  indeed,  the  diseases  referred  to  are  mainly  present  in 
persons  past  middle  life.  Affections  of  the  brain  are  frequent  in  old 
persons,  but  nearly  all  of  these  depend  on  the  condition  of  the  blood- 
vessels, and  are  not  primarily  diseases  of  the  brain.  Cancer  is  very 
specially  a  disease  of  middle  and  advanced  life,  but  not  of  old  age.  It 
is  characterized  by  an  excessive  growth  of  the  epithelial  tissues,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  explain  how  this  should  occur  preponderatingly  at  an  age 
Ijtyond  that  of  greatest  vigour,  unless  on  the  assumption  that,  so  long 
as  the  surrounding  tissues  remain  vigorous,  they  restrain  any  tendency 
in  the  epithelial  tissues  to  grow  to  excess. 

2.  Influence  of  Sex. — Diseases  of  the  generative  organs  are  of  course 
distinctive  in  the  two  sexes.  The  tissues  of  the  male  being,  as  a  rule, 
larger  and  firmer,  they  might  be  expected  to  offer  more  resistance  to 
the  external  forces,  but  this  is  very  doubtfully  the  case,  and  at  nearly 
all  periods  of  life  the  female  is  less  susceptible  to  diseasethan  the  male. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  apparently  in  all  lands,  there  are  more  male 
than  female  children  bom  (in  the  proportion  of  103-105  boys  to  100 
girls).  But  this  disproportion  begins  to  be  reduced  at  the  very  point 
of  birth,  by  the  fact  that  more  males  are  still-born  than  females  (in  the 
proportion  of  14:10).  This  is  apparently  due  to  the  fact  that  male 
children  are  on  the  average  more  bulky — especially  have  larger  heads, 
ihan  females,  and  are  therefore  more  exposed  to  the  accidents  of 
parturition.  Even  after  birth  the  females  show  less  liability  to  disease, 
io  that  by  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  sexes  are  already  equal  in 
numbers.  Throughout  the  remaining  years  of  life  the  females  are,  at 
all  ages,  usually  in  the  majority.  Even  the  dangers  of  childbearing  do 
not  reverse  the  balance,  as  the  risks  are  counterbalanced  by  the  greater 
exposure  of  men,  during  the  corresponding  years  of  life,  to  accident 
and  injury  in  the  pursuance  of  their  occupations. 
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TERMINATIONS  OF  DISEASE. 

The  termination  of  disease  is  in  recovery  or  death.  The  recovery 
may  be  much  prolonged  and  only  partial,  or  death  may  ensue  only 
after  a  long  struggle. 

1.  Recovery  trom  Disease. — It  has  been  indicated  above  that  disease 
is  due  to  an  interference  from  without  with  the  normal  physiological 
processes,  or  to  an  abnormal  construction  or  tendency  of  the  living 
tissues.  The  existence  of  such  interference  or  ten^lency  does  not 
abolish  the  normal  functions,  but  rather,  in  many  cases  stimulates  them 
to  increased  activity.  The  healthy  tissues  are  continually  engaged  in 
dealing  with  external  forces,  and  are  generally  successful  in  so  doing ; 
and  in  cases  where  the  external  forces  have  for  the  moment  obtained 
the  supremacy,  the  tissues  are  frequenth'  stimulated  to  exceptional 
vigour,  so  as  to  ovei-come  the  intei*fering  agent.  As  already  indicated, 
many  of  the  phenomena  of  disease  are  really  due  to  the  reaction  of  the 
tissues  against  the  agent  producing  the  disease.  There  is  therefore  on 
the  part  of  nature  an  attempt  to  get  rid  of  the  disease,  a  natural 
tendency  towaixls  recovery.  This  tendency  is  expressed  in  the 
aphorism  vis  medicatriz  naturs,  which  implies  that  the  living 
structures  are  endowed  with  a  power  of  overccmiing  disease. 

It  will  follow  from  this  that  recovery  is  more  apt  to  occur  when  the 
disease  is  due  to  the  direct  action  of  the  external  forces.  In  all  morbid 
conditions  due  to  the  physical  forces,  such  as  wounds,  fractures,  bums, 
etc.,  the  tissues  at  once  set  to  work  to  repair  the  injury,  and  in  most 
cases  with  considerable  success.  In  the  treatment  of  such  diseases  the 
endeavour  is  made  to  place  the  parts  under  as  favourable  circumstances 
as  possible  for  nature  to  do  its  2)art.  In  the  case  of  diseases  due  to 
infective  agents,  again,  we  see  usually  an  effort  on  the  part  of  nature 
to  overcome  the  morbid  agent.  According  to  one  theory  the  eleva- 
tion of  tempemture,  which  is  characteristic  of  fever,  is  a  means  of 
destroying  the  morbific  agent,  and  at  any  rate,  in  most  cases,  the 
normal  forces  after  a  time  reassert  themselves  and  the  patient  recovers. 
In  some  cases,  on  the  other  hand,  the  disease  keeps  on  advancing  with 
very  little  check  on  the  part  of  the  tissues.  It  will  Ihj  found  that  when 
this  is  the  case  there  has  generally  existed  a  special  susceptibility  to 
the  disease,  and  that  the  attack  of  the  morbific  agent  has,  as  it  were, 
been  invited  by  the  special  condition  of  the  person.  If,  aftt^r  the 
morbid  process  has  been  established,  the  susceptibility  remains,  the 
disease  is  likely  to  remain  and  extend.     In  tuberculosis  this  seems 
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peculiarly  the  case,  and  it  is  only  by  profoundly  altering  the  conditions 
t.tf  life  that  we  are  able,  as  a  general  rule,  to  bring  about  an  arrest  of 
the  process,  without  the  actual  removal  of  the  morbific  agent  It  may, 
perhaps,  be  hoped  that  in  the  case  of  infective  diseases,  medicinal 
agents  may  be  discovered  which  ii-ill  directly  attack  the  morbific 
agent,  but  except  in  the  case  of  syphilis  and  malarial  fevers,  such  a 
«iiscovery  has  not  yet  l>eeii  made. 

The  tendency  to  recovery  is  much  less  in  diseases  due  to  causes 
ill  the  tissues  themselves.  Malformations  may  be  partially  rectified 
during  the  processes  of  development  and  growth,  but  recovery  will 
rarely  be  complete.  Tumours  generally  continue  their  gi'owth  A^nth- 
•  »ut  reference  to  the  activities  of  the  tissues.  The  diseases  due  to 
<lei.-a<lence  of  the  tissues  are  seldom  the  subjects  of  spontaneous 
rec-^'kveiT'. 

2.  Death. — This  is  the  unfortunate  termination  of  many  diseases, 
but  the  tendency  to  death  is  frequently  more  an  accidental  circum- 
stance than  a  necessary  part  of  the  phenomena  of  the  disease. 

Life  may  persist  along  with  the  abolition  of  most  of  the  functions 
•»f  the  Ixxly.  If  the  respiration  and  circulation  persist,  the  remaining 
functions,  even  those  of  the  brain,  may  be  in  al>eyance,  and  yet  the 
persM^m  may  survive.  If  we  look  at  the  actual  process  of  dying,  we 
shall  timl  that  in  most  cases  the  heart  or  the  respiratory  movements 
fir-^t  give  way,  although  in  some  instances  it  may  be  difficult  to 
*letemiine  which  has  first  ceased.  According  to  Bichat  there  are 
thive  nuKles  of  death,  namely,  by  the  brain,  hy  the  lungs,  and  by 
the  heart,  l)ut  from  what  has  lieen  noted  alx)ve  it  is  clear  that  these 
nutv  be  included  in  the  two  mentioned. 

Death  by  the  longs  is  due  to  failure  in  the  respinitory  movements. 
Thi-  may  wcur  suddenly  by  paralysis  of  the  respiratory  centre  in  the 
me<lulla  oblongata,  as  in  haemorrhages  in  the  brain,  but  for  the  most 
jjBirt  it  <x*curs  gradually  from  exhaustion  of  the  respiratory  centre,  and 
\»  then  called  death  by  Asphyxia.  Such  exhaustion  will  ensue  when, 
fn»ni  obstruction  of  the  air  passages  or  vitiation  of  the  air,  the 
respiration  has  been  for  a  time  carried  on  with  great  difficulty. 

Death  by  failure  of  the  heart's  action  is  a  more  frequent  mode 
of  death.  It  may  be  the  result  of  irritation  of  the  vagus  centre  in  the 
ni*><liilla  oblongata  from  injury  to  the  brain,  though  in  this  case  the 
failure  of  the  heart  may  1)e  simultaneous  with  cessation  of  respiration. 
This  form  of  paralysis  of  the  heart,  however,  is  of  rnre  occurrence. 
Again,  a  sudden  reflex  paralysis  of  the  heart  from  shock  may  occur. 
There  mav  also  be  death  from  failure  of  the  heart  due  to  disease  in  the 
organ  itself,  and  here  also  the  death  is  very  often  sudden.     A  frequent 
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cause  of  sudden  death,  for  instance,  is  ol>struct]on  of  a  branch  of  the 
coronary  artery.  This  may  lead  to  such  derangement  of  the  nutrition 
of  the  heart's  muscle  as  to  cause  paralysis  and  cessation  of  its 
contractions. 

But  cessation  of  the  heart's  action  is  often  the  mode  of  death  when 
the  seat  of  disease  is  distant  from  that  organ  or  its  nervous  apparatus. 
In  that  case  the  heart  is  affected  secondarily.  It  is  weakened,  it  may 
be,  by  the  condition  of  the  blood  being  altered,  so  that  the  requisite 
amount  of  nutriment  is  no  longer  afforded  to  the  heart ;  or  it  may  be 
injured  by  the  blood  being  increased  in  temperature  or  contaminated 
by  abnormal  products.  In  these  cases  the  heart  partakes  in  the 
general  weakening  of  the  body  and  gradually  ceases  to  contract. 

Failure  of  the  heart  has  an  immediate  ef!*ect  on  the  circulation  in 
the  lung;8,  and  we  shall  see  afterwards  that  tfdema  of  the  lungs, 
which  is  characterized  by  exudation  of  flujd  into  the  lung  alveoli. 
is  one  of  the  most  constant  effects  of  this  condition.  The  laboured 
breathing  and  rattle  in  the  throat,  which  are  so  frequent  in  the  last 
stages  of  disease,  are  the  usual  signs  of  (inlema  of  the  lungs,  so  that 
although  these  signs  call  attention  to  the  respiratory  organs,  the  real 
primary  failure  may  be  in  the  heait. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  proclivity  to  death  in  the  various  forms  of 
disease  ^ill  depend  on  the  degree  to  which  the  disease  affects  the 
respiration  or  the  heart  s  action,  but  more  particularly  the  latter.  In 
this  view  of  it  the  actual  question  of  death  or  survival  will  frequently 
depend  on  the  staying  power  of  the  heart.  The  ability  of  the  heart  to 
continue  its  contractions  during  the  most  severe  period  of  an  illness 
will  frequently  determine  .whethe.r_the  jners^^  is  to  die  or  recover. 
This  is  an  important  point  to  keep  in  mind  in  actual  practice.  There 
are  great  differences  in  the  stayuig  power  of  the  heait  in  different 
persons,  and  so  there  are  great  differences  in  the  fatality  of  the  same 
<liseases.  The  ability  of  the  heart,  like  other  local  conditions,  is 
largely  determined  by  inheritance.  It  is  probably  one  of  the  main 
factors  in  determining  the  dumtion  of  life,  and  longevity  depends 
probably  more  on  the  character  of  the  heart  than  on  any  other 
single  circumstance. 
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SECTION  II. 

TERATOLOGY. 
GENERAL  MALFORMATIONS.      MONSTROSITIES. 

Introduction. — Defiuition  of  terms  and  grouping.  Causation  of  monstrosities. 
Nomenclature.  I.  Monstrotities  by  exoess,  in  size  or  namber.  A.  By  excess 
in  size,  giants,  local  hypertrophies.  B.  By  excess  in  number — Fission  of 
embryo,  i.  Complete  dnpUcation,  twins,  with  subsequent  partial  union  (1) 
of  xiphoid,  (2)  of  thorax,  (3)  of  thorax  and  head,  (4)  of  head,  (5)  of  pelvis, 
(0)  of  sacrum,  ii.  Abcaudal  duplication:  (1)  head  single,  and  bodies  equal; 
(2)  hcatl  pingle^  one  Inxly  undeveloped  and  parasitic ;  (3)  Duplication  of 
pelvis  and  legs.  iii.  Abcranial  duplication  :  (1)  partial  duplication  of  head — 
double-face ;  (2)  complete  division  of  head — double-head ;  (3)  one  division 
un<leveloped  and  parasitic ;  (4)  supernumerary  arms.  iv.  Duplication  both 
abcaudal  an<l  abcranial.  v.  Triple  monsten.  ni.  Reduplication  of  parts. 
II.  Monstrosities  by  defect  in  size  or  formation.  A.  Defect  in  size — Dwarfs. 
B.  Defects  in  fonnation  arising  (1)  from  dropsy  of  the  cerebro-spinal  canal, 
etc.  ;  (2)  from  influence  of  amnion,  i.  Extreme  Defect  in  Twln-FoBtation. 
Acardiad:  (1)  accplialus,  (2)  acormus,  (3)  amorphus.  ii.  Defects  InTOlvlng 
the  bead  and  spinal  column :  ( 1 )  Brain  absent,  Anencephalus ;  (2)  brain 
displaced — Encephalocele,  Hernia  cerebri ;  (3)  brain  defective — Cyclopia,  (4) 
jaw  defective — Agnathia  ;  (5)  vertebral  canal  and  cord  imperfect — Spina 
bitida.  in.  DefectiTe  closure  of  parts  in  f)ront:  (1)  facial  clefts;  (2)  con- 
genital fistula  of  neck  ;  (3)  defective  closure  of  thorax  ;  (4)  of  abdomen. 
IV.  Defect  of  orifices  and  canals,  v.  Absence  or  defect  of  extremities.  III. 
Aberrant  monstrosities,  chiefly  transpositions  of  viscera. 


INTRODUCTION. 


T 


HE  conditions  to  be  considered  here  are  all  referable  to  eiTors  in 
the  development  of  the  embryo.  They  are  to  be  traced  to  causes 
acting  on  the  embryo  and  causing  it  to  deviate  in  its  formation  either 
as  a  whole  or  in  part  from  the  nomial.  Malformations  may  consist 
merely  in  slight  local  deviations  from  the  regular  type,  as  where  a 
muscle  or  a  blood-vessel  has  a])normal  relations,  in  which  case  the 
tenn  Anomaly  is  frecjuently  used.  On  the  other  hand,  they  may 
affect  the  body  as  a  whole  and  may  be  such  iis  to  produce  the  most 
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serious  (ieformities,  many  of  them  incompatible  with  life.  In  that 
vase  the  term  Monstrosity  is  frequently  used.^  It  is  with  these 
latter  that  we  are  here  chiefly  concerned.  The  malformations  of  indi- 
vidual organs  ^ill  be  referred  to  in  their  places,  but  in  this  general 
section  we  have  chiefly  to  consider  those  which  afliect  the  body  as  a 
whole  or  the  more  important  parts  of  it.  The  science  of  monstrosities 
or  Teratology  is  a  very  wide  one :  it  will  only  be  possible  here  to 
^ive  a  general  outline  of  it. 

The  congenital  malformations  form  only  a  part  of  the  congenital 
diiK!ai8es  (see  p.  15).  In  some  of  the  latter  we  have  simply  the 
<»nlinary  pathological  changes  such  as  are  met  with  in  extra-uterine 
life,  but  they  have  happened  to  occur  in  the  foetus.  In  the  case  of 
malformations,  on  the  other  hand,  the  structure  of  the  tissues  in 
themselves  is  normal,  but  there  is  an  erroneous  arrangement  owing 
to  some  interference  occurring  during  the  period  of  development. 

The  malformations  are  divisible  into  three  great  groups.  These 
are  malformations  by  excess,  by  defect,  and  by  peculiarity  of  form. 

Malformations  by  excess  are  divisible  according  as  the  size  or  the 
number  of  parts  is  in  excess.  There  may  be  an  excessive  size  of 
the  whole  body  or  of  some  of  its  parts,  but  such  gigantic  formation 
is  uncommon.  Much  more  common  is  numerical  excess,  consisting 
ill  a  doubling  or  even  in  a  trebling  of  the  body  as  a  whole  or  of 
its  parts.  The  group  of  double  monsters  thus  includes  a  large 
number  of  different  forms.  Malformations  by  defect  may  be  either 
in  the  form  of  abnormal  smallness  of  parts,  or  of  a  defect  in  the 
Cimpletion  of  the  development  of  certain  structures.  In  the  latter 
case  the  parts  may  be  of  full  size,  but  they  represent  some  period 
♦jf  embryonic  life  and  not  that  of  full  development;  thus,  structures 
which  are  formed  separately  in  the  embryo  in  order  afterwards  to 
unite  and  form  single  structures  may  fail  to  do  so,  and  clefts  or 
fiiiMures  may  lie  the  result.  Malformations  by  peculiarity  of  form, 
or  Al>erraiit  malformations,  are  local  anomalies  in  which,  without 
Any  actual  defect,  the  development  has  taken  a  different  course  from 
the  normal,  structures  which  usually  atrophy  as  development  proceeds 
perhaps  continuing  to  grow,  while  those  which  usually  develop  com- 
pletely are  atrophied.  Many  malformations  of  the  heart  and  vessels 
and  of  the  generative  organs  belong  to  this  class,  which  also  includes 

'A  monstrosity  is  "a  collection  of  anomalies  which  are  very  complex,  very 
KTSve,  rendering  impossible  or  difficult  the  performance  of  certain  functions, 
and  producing  in  the  individuals  so  affected  a  vicious  conformation  very  different 
from  that  which  their  species  usually  presents." — Oeofifroy  Saint-Hilaire,  TraiU 
d*  Teratoioffie,  I. 
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many  local  anomalies.      The  latter  do  not  fall  to  be  described  in 
this  section. 

Causation  of  Malformations. — As  the  malformations  take  origin 
in  the  embryo  at  comparatively  early  stages  of  its  development,  it 
must  l^e  generally  difficult  to  trace  the  exact  nature  of  the  cause, 
but  there  are  at  least  some  indications  of  the  kinds  of  causative 
agents. 

In  the  case  of  the  malformations  by  excess  we  must  suppose  an 
excessive  stimulation  of  the  embryo  at  an  early  period  of  develop- 
ment, Init  the  nature  of  the  stimulation  is  difficult  to  determine. 
It  may  here  be  pointed  out,  that  in  certain  of  the  lower  animals 
which  are  capable  of  restoring  lost  parts  there  is  sometimes  a  re- 
duplication of  the  parts  reproduced.  Thus  in  the  case  of  the  lizard, 
when  the  tail  is  broken  off,  there  may  be  two  or  three  tails  instead 
of  one  reproduced.  In  the  salamander  also,  when  the  foot  or  hand 
is  amputatijd  or  divided  longitudinally,  there  may  l)e  a  new  formation 
of  one  or  more  supernumerary  fingers.  In  these  cases  the  stimulation 
of  the  wound,  in  which  the  germinal  tissue  is  forming  a  new  member, 
results  in  the  reduplication  of  the  meml>er.  In  a  similar  fashion 
the  over-stimulation  of  the  embryo  may  induce  a  reduplication,  which 
will  affect  the  whole  l)ody  or  parts  of  it,  according  to  the  period  and 
locality  of  its  application.  The  stimulus  may  in  some  cases  l)e  re- 
lated to  the  activity  of  the  ovum  and  spermatozoa  respectively,  but 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  external  stimulation  mav  in  some 
cases  have  important  influences.  Thus  Gerlach  asserts  that  by  var- 
nishing an  egg  so  as  to  leave  only  a  certain  selected  part  free  for 
the  penetmtion  of  air  he  succeeded  in  certain  cases  in  producing  a 
doubling  of  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  chick.  Panum,  Darest-e, 
and  others  have  also  produced  malformations  by  varnishing,  by 
variations  of  temperature,  and  by  placing  the  eggs  vertically. 

In  the  case  of  malformations  by  defect,  the  ordinary  pnnciples 
of  causation  may  be  taken  into  account.  The  causation  is  to  l)e 
looked  for  in  external  conditions  acting  on  the  fcetus  in  utero,  or 
in  internal  conditions  inherent  or  induce<l  in  the  foetus  itself.  In 
the  small  and  delicate  structures  which  form  the  early  embryo,  very 
slight  and  simple  disturljances  may  interfere  with  the  completion  of 
parts.  Thus,  blows  on  the  aMomen  may,  in  their  influence,  extend 
through  the  uterine  wall  to  the  foetus.  Further,  a  potent  cause  of 
malformations  is  constriction  or  adhesion  of  parts,  chiefly  by  the 
amnion.  Adhesion  is  mostly  the  result  of  inflammation,  and  this 
again  may  result  from  injury.  Adhesion  l>etween  the  embryo  and 
the  amnion  at  an  early  period  is  liable  to  interfere  with  the  closure 
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of  the  external  structures  in  the  middle  line.     Such  adhesions,  being 
acci«ieiitaU  are  apt  to  produce  irregular  malformations. 

Int4^riial  conditions  such  as  accumulations  of  fluid,  or  dropsies,  are 
lielievecl  to  have  to  do  with  many  forms  of  defect,  more  especially 
ihoife  concerning  the  nervous  system.  On  the  other  hand,  a  simple 
failure  of  developmental  energy  has  been  assigned  as  a  cause  of  non- 
i-^impletion  of  the  formation  of  parts. 

Inheritance  has  little  influence  in  the  causation  of  malformations. 
In  the  case  of  the  slighter  forms  or  anomalies,  such  as  supernumerary 
digits  inheritance  has  a  most  marked  influence,  but  in  the  mon- 
!?trrja«iti<\s  proper  it  has  little  or  no  eflect. 

Sadden  frights  or  shocks  are  often  assigned  popularly  as  the  causes 
of  nialf(»rmations.  The  sight  of  a  pcr*son  with  harelip  or  with  an 
aiuputiite<l  limb,  ]>v  the  mother,  is  supposed  to  give  rise  to  a  like 
niaifonuation  in  the  foetus,  or  even  a  simple  fright  is  stated  as  the 
tiiiiM.*.  There  is,  however,  little  basis  for  this  opinion,  and  the 
iissigiietl  cause  often  happens  at  a  period  of  pregnancy  when  the  mal- 
tonuation  must  have;  l)een  already  present.  Most  of  the  malforma- 
tions*, as  wu  have  seen,  are  referable  to  the  early  perio<ls  when 
[jerhaps  the  mother  is  as  yet  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  pregnancy. 

Classification. — The  chief  malformations  form  a  regular  series,  and 
jiubjfct  themselves  to  a  classification  on  eompju-atively  simple  lines. 
Miist  of  the  svst^'ms  are  based  on  that  laid  down  by  Foerster,  which 
lia^  U'eii  already  indicated  above.  Qeland  has  suggested  a  classifica- 
tion whieh  follows  somewhat  on  Foerster's  lines,  taking  more  account, 
howe\«»r,  of  the  caiusation  of  the  lesions.  This  classification,  will  be 
in  general  followed. 

Nomenclature. — It  is  convenient  to  designate  the  various  malfor- 
mations by  brief  descriptive  titles,  which  shall  render  them  readily 
fiistingiiishable.  The  names  used  for  the  specific  forms  will  be  found 
to  follow  a  <lefinite  plan,  and  to  contain,  in  Greek  derivatives  a  brief 
statement  of  the  general  features  of  the  malformation. 


I.— MON8TKOSITIP>4  BY  EXCESS. 

The  excess  may  l>e  either  in   size  or  in  number,  and  these  again 
may  affect  the  Inxly  as  a  whole  or  indiWdual  parts. 

A. — Monstrosities  by  Excess  in  Size. 

1.  General  hypertrophy  of  the  body :  Giants. — We  include  here 
pencil  IS  who  greatly  exceed  in  height  the  stature  of  ordinar}'  men. 

C 
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As  a  rule  a  man  who  measures  7  feet  and  upwards  is  counted  a 
giant ;  there  ore  cases  on  record  from  T  to  8  feet  in  height,  and 
even  up  to  9  feet,  although  many  of  the  accounts  are  doubtful.  In 
some  cases  sexual  maturity  is  delayed  or  remains  absent,  and  most 
giants  become  prematurely  old  and  do  nut  live  long. 

2.  Looftl  hypertrophies. — Kxcessive  growth  of  one  half  of  the  l>ody 
is  a  rare  form  of  malformation.  We  have  also  iuiilat«ral  hj-pertrophy 
<if  a  limb,  or  of  individual  fingers  or  toes  (see  Fig.  1).     Tht)  IxMies 


of  the  skull  sometimes  gn>w  excessively,  especially  the  lower  jaw. 
There  are  also  hypertrophies  of  the  larynx  and  tongue,  and  more 
rarely  of  the  internal  organs,  which  us  they  have  no  explanation  iu 
any  aci|uired  <liscHse,  are  regarded  as  malformations. 

R — MossTHOsiTiBs  iiy  Excess  in  JCi'mhek — Fission  ok  the 
Embryo. 

These  form  a  very  important  gn>up,  and  iiicluilu  a  large  proportion 
of  the  more  considerable  malformations  of  the  ImkIv.  They  present 
great  variety  in  form  and  degree.  At  the  one  end  of  the  scale  we 
have  the  monstrosity  consisting  of  two  ctmiplete  individuals,  imit«d 
by  a  narrow  Iiand,  or  indeed  disunite<l.  At  the  other  end  we  have 
Himple  duplicity  or  reduplication  of  parts. 

In  all  cascM  of  double  monstrosity  there  haa  l)een,  to  l>egin  with, 
one  ovum.  Opinions  have  Wen  <livided  on  the  question  whether  in 
the  single  ovum  there  have  been  originally  two  embryoes  which  have 
partially  united,  or  whether  there   has  lieen  but  one  erabr}'0  which 
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has  pven  rise  to  the  doubled  parts  by  fission.      The  latter  is  the 
more  likely  explanation  in  most  cases  of  double  monsters. 

Multiplication  by  fission  is  common  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and 
is  not  unknown  in  the  lower  forms  of  animal  life.  Experiment  seems 
to  show  that  stimulation  of  the  early  embryo  may  lead  to  doubling 
in  whole  or  in  part.  Schultze,  for  instance,  asserts  that  in  the  eggs 
of  amphibia,  an  alteration  in  the  position  of  the  ovum  in  certain 
ways,  produces  a  double  malformation.  We  may  suppose  that  stimu- 
lations of  unknown  origin  may  affect  the  embryoes  of  the  higher 
animals.  Thus,  should  there  be  over-stimulation  of  the  ovum  soon 
after  impregnation,  there  may  be  fission  of  the  whole  germinal  mass, 
with  the  ultimate  production  of  two  separate  individuals  or  twins, 
which  may,  however,  be  partly  united.  At  slightly  later  periods, 
when  the  central  part  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  has  been  already 
laiil  down,  the  fission  may  still  affect  the  upper  or  lower  end  of 
the  embryo,  and  we  may  have  doubling  of  these  either  together  or 
singly,  while  a  portion  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  is  single.  Then 
at  still  later  periods  when  the  appendages  are  being  formed,  there 
may  be  a  more  local  fission  leading  to  multiplication  of  parts.  There 
are  even  cases  in  which  the  fission  has  been  repeated  more  than  once, 
t*o  that  there  is  not  only  a  doubling  but  a  trebling  of  parts,  and  the 
monster  contains  portions  of  three  individuals. 

An  interesting  confirmation  of  the  view  that  double  monstrosity  arises  by  fission 
of  one  embryo  has  been  furnished  by  Cleland  in  his  observations  on  supeniiimerary 
Itfs.     ^See  further  on  at  p.  39.) 

The  doubled  parts  may  vary  in  the  degrees  of  development  which 
they  attain.  The  one  may  grow  much  more  quickly  than  the  other, 
aijii  when  that  is  the  case  the  lesser  may  undergo  various  degrees 
of  displacement  and  defective  development.  As  the  well-developed 
rii vision  grows  in  length  it  may  even  tear  away  parts  of  the  less 
devf loped  one  from  their  relations,  and  so  produce  complex  an*ange- 
ments.  The  more  (juickly  growing  part  may  even  come  to  include  the 
le»s  developed  one,  and  the  latter  may  form  a  kind  of  Parasite  on  the 
former. 

Another  law  has  to  be  remembered  in  considering  double  mon- 
litnjinties,  namely,  that  by  which  symmetrical  parts  tend  to  adhere. 
This  law  has  a  wide  application  in  normal  development,  lateral  parts 
adhering  and  coalescing  in  the  middle  line.  It  has  also  applicability 
in  cases  of  doubling,  the  symmetrical  parts  of  one  division  sometimes 
adhering  to  the  symmetrical  parts  of  the  other.  There  is,  however, 
not  infrequently  a  partial  coalescence  and  suppression  of  parts  of 
double  monstrosities  if  they  meet  in  the  middle  line. 
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The  large  majority  of  double  monstrosities  are  of  the  female  sex, 
and  the  two  bodies  are  always  similar  in  sex. 

The  double  monstrosities  are  divisible  into  four  groups  according 
to  the  extent  and  situation  of  the  fission.  The  division  is  (1)  complete, 
involving  the  whole  cerebro-spinal  axis,  or  (2)  of  the  hinder  extremity 
— abcaudal  fission,  or  (3)  of  the  anterior  extremity — abcranial  fission, 
or  (4)  of  both  extremities  while  a  portion  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis 
is  undivided. 


I.— C0MPL?:TE  DUPLICATION.     TWINS. 

M()8t  twins  are  developed  from  two  ova,  and  are  just  as  distinct  as 
children  who  are  born  one  at  a  birth.  But  the  so-called  homogeneous 
twins  are  developed  from  one  ovum,  are  contained  in  one  chorion, 
and  have  a  common  placenta.  They  are  always  of  the  same  sex 
and  closelv  reseml)le  e^ich  other,  so  closelv  that  their  individual 
identity  is  often  mistaken.  In  a  certain  sense  such  twins  are 
examples  of  doul)le  monstrosities. 

There  are,  on  the  other  hand,  twins  in  whom  the  cerebro-spinal 
axis  is  complete  in  each,  there  having  ]>cen  a  complete  division,  but 
union  hiis  taken  place  and  the  two  are  connected  by  living  tissue. 
For  the  most  part  the  two  VwHlies  are  plac^ed  parallel  to  each  other, 
and  with  the  anterior  surfaces  turned  towards  each  other,  and  they 
are  usually  iniited  by  their  anterior  parts.  The  explanation  of  this 
may  bo  that,  as  the  anterior  partes  arc  the  last  to  close,  adhesion  is 
more  likely  to  take  place  here.  This  rule  is,  however,  not  without 
exceptions. 

Although  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  is  complete,  there  is  in  double 
monstei-s,  not  infrequently,  a  suppression  of  certain  parts,  the  sup- 
prei?sed  jjart«  being  symmetrical ;  as  if,  being  in  contact,  portions 
had  been  crowcftjd  out  by  the  growing  structures. 

1.  Xiphopagus  (Traycts  =  united,  from  Tnjyw fu)  (Union  confined  to  the 
iiei(fhbourhoofi  of  the  umbilicus  and  xiphoid), — This  is  the  least  degree 
of  union,  and  is  illustrated  by  the  well-known  Siamese  twins.  There 
is  a  common  umbilicus  and  umbilical  cord,  and  there  is  also  a  carti- 
laginous bridge  between  the  two  xiphoid  processes. 

2.  SternopagUB  {Union  from  umlnlicus  ujnmrds,  to  form  a  single 
thoracis  vavitij). — In  this  case,  iis  the  union  is  very  close,  some  of 
the  adjacent  structures  may  be  luiited  or  represented  by  a  single 
common  structure.  The  two  intestines  may  be  united  at  the  jejunum, 
but  double  above  and  below.  The  liver  is  usuallv  double,  but  the 
two  livers  are  generally  united.     The  lungs  are  always  double,  and 
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the  heart  usually  so,  but  the  two  hearts  may  have  coalesced  at  their 
Uirders  and  be  externally  single.  There  is  sometimes  a  partial  or 
ooinplet«  coalescence  of  two  of  the  arms,  so  that  there  are  only 
three  anns.  The  coalesced  arm  will  arise  from  the  left  of  the  right 
iwitu  and  the  right  of  the  left. 

3.  ProBopo-thoraoopaf^  or  Syneephaloa  {Unum  of  thora.--  and 
Artirf).^The  spinal  column  and  base  of  the  cranium  arc  separate,  but 
ihe  faces  have  come  in  contact 
an<l  partly  coalesced  There 
may  be  two  faces,  bnt  ihcy 
arv  often  partially  inideveloped 
(Fig.  2).  The  union  here,  as 
in  the  two  preceding  classes,  is 
anterior,  so  that  il  is  the  faces 
which  come  in  contact  and  co- 
ale^-e.  Symmetrical  paits  of 
the  two  faces  may  thus  unite, 
especially  those  in  the  middle 
line,  as  the  mouths  and  noses, 
white  the  ears  are  brought 
il.**  together.  There  is  in 
some  cases  a  pecidiar  coalescence 
vi  the  two  faces,  as  if  while 
being  one  another  they  had 
become  Hattericd  out  against 
each  other  and  the  parts  caiiiufl 
to  either  side.  There  are  thus 
two  fa(;es,  looking  to  the  right 
ami  left,  but  each  face  really 
)>«longH  half  to  one  body  and 
half  U>  the  other.  This  form  of  p"i»™"™-> 
Mr.  Facing-lwth-ways  is  called  Janicepa,  .Sometimes  one  of  the  faces 
is  ouly  a  rudiment.  In  all  these  forms  the  mouth  and  tongue  are 
single  in  their  posterior  part ;  the  icsophagus,  stomach,  and  duodenum 
are  single.  The  lungs,  urinary  and  sexual  organs,  are  double,  but 
the  heart  single.     The  arms  are  nearly  always  completely  double. 

Theoe  three  tonus  are  usuall;  included  .id  the  geaUB  nionMopacn*.  and  they 
coottitate  a  Ter;  commoa  form  at  double  monatei.  Amongst  them  the  second 
or  Steroopiigiii  is  the  most  frequent.  In  some  cases  one  of  the  twins  is  ill 
developed,  uid  exists  u  an  appendage  to  the  other,  forming  a  parasite  attached 
to  the  abdomeo  or  thorai.  This  fonn  is  called  PuaalUc  tIu>Tacapaciu,  and  is 
iUnstnted  b;  the  case  of  Lazaras  CoUoredo,  who  was  bora  in  1716,  and  liyad 
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to  an  adult  age.    The  smaller  twin  had  most  of  the  external  parts,  with  the 
exception  that  there  was  only  one  leg. 

It  is  customary  to  include  under  the  thoracopagus  parasiticus  cases  in  which 
the  head  of  the  ill-developed  foetus  is  absent  (acephalio  parasites),  but  this  is 
more  probably  due  to  incomplete  aboaudal  fission.     (Seo  further  on.) 

4.  EraniopagiiB  ( Union  of  cranuil  vaults), — The  twins  are  complete, 
and  separate  except  that  the  cranial  vaults  have  united.  The  union 
may  be  frontal,  parietal,  or  occipital  (Kraniopagus  frontalis,  parietalis, 
occipitalis). 

5.  Ischiopaj^  (Union  pelvic,  uitfi  one  umbilirus), — This  is  the  con- 
verse of  the  preceding  form.  The  two  bodies  are  united  below,  and 
diverge  from  one  another  so  that  the  heads  are  at  the  opposite 
polos.  The  two  pelves  are  united,  and  sometimes  the  two  sacra 
have  coalesced  in  such  a  way  that  the  spinal  canals  are  continuous. 
All  the  organs  of  the  chest  and  abdomen  are  doubled,  but  one  set 
of  the  external  sexual  organs  may  be  impeWectly  formed  or  may 
have  coalesced  with  the  other.  There  are  generally  four  legs,  which 
are  thrown  to  the  sides,  but  there  may  Ikj  three  or  only  two. 

6.  Pygopagus  (Union  in  sacral  region). — In  this  the  union  is  limited 
to  the  region  of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx.  There  are  two  indi\'idual8 
who  may  live  many  years,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Hinigarian  girls, 
Judith  and  Helena,  who  lived  to  the  age  of  22  years.  There  may 
be  a  common  sacrum  and  coc<jyx,  but  even  these  may  be  more  or 
less  divided  and  the  rest  of  the  skeleton  is  separate  in  each.  The 
essential  distinction  from  the  Ischiopagus  is  that  each  indi\idual  has 
a  separate  umbilicus.  The  pelvic  organs  are  less  united,  but  there 
is  a  common  anus. 

The  ▲cardiad  or  Qmpbalositat  might  be  logically  included  under  the  group 
of  twin  malformations.  They  consist  in  ill-formed  monstrosities  which  are  bom 
along  with  well -developed  foetuses.  The  two  are  separate  but  the  defective  one 
is  connected  with  the  umbilical  cord  or  placenta  of  the  other.  It  may  be  more 
suitable  to  place  these  forms  amongst  the  malformations  by  defect. 


II.— \BCAUDAL  DUPLICATION. 

The  duplic4ition  in  this  c^ise  may  be  more  or  less  extensive,  from 
IkjIow  upwards,  and  it  may  involve  the  whole  vertebral  column,  but 
the  head  is  always  single.  One  of  the  halves  may  develop  exces- 
sively, and  the  other  may  l)e  very  imperfect. 

1.  DipygUS  (ir^yyi  =  hntUHikH)  (Head  siiujh^  hniies  daulde  ami  eqiiallij 
developed).  -  There  is  here  one  head  and  two  IkkHcs,  but  the  Ixxlies 
and  arms  may  be   to  a  variable  extent   coalesced.      There   mav  be 
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the  regular  four  arms,  or  there  may  be  only  two ;  hence  dipygus 
tetrabrachius  and  dibrachius.  This  form  of  double  monstrosity  is 
rare  in  man,  but  common  in  animals. 

'2,  Paraaitic  fonns  (Head  single,  aiie  body  much  larger  than  the 
other). — We  have  here  a  great  variety  of  malformations  according  to 
the  degree  of  defect  of  the  smaller  portion.  The  fully-developed  fcetus 
is  continuous  with  the  head,  while  the  imperfect  one  seems  a  mere 
appendage,  or  is  even  broken  off  from  the  former.  We  are  able  to 
recognize  various  modifications. 

(a)  Aeephalic  pararites  (Smaller  part  appended  to  front  of  larger). — 
In  this  form  we  have  the  fully-developed  foetus  with  part  of  an  ill- 
developed  one  hanging  from  the  front  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen  in 
the  form  of  two  legs,  or .  two  legs  with  part  of  a  body  and  two  arms. 
This  form  is  sometimes  called  Epigastrins.  It  is  the  commonest 
form  of  the  parasitic  monstrosities,  and  is  illustrated  in  the  case  of  a 
Hindu  vouth,  called  Lalloo. 

(A)  Inclnsio  fcBtalis,  fcBtas  in  foBtn  (Smaller  part  mclvded  in  the 
oiker).  -  -The  included  portion  is  within  the  abdominal  cavity  of  the 
larger  part  (Engastrius),  and  is  very  ill  developed.  It  lies  in  a  sac 
compoeed  of  connective  tissue,  and  the  parts  are  rather  confusedly 
mixe<i,  but  there  are  usually  recognizable  the  bones  of  legs  and 
arms  with  feet  and  hands — sometimes  also  portions  of  the  vertebral 
column. 

Some  cases  of  Congenital  sacral  teratoma  are  to  be  included  in 
thia*  group,  those  namely  in  which  the  tumour  contains  well-defined 
parts  of  the  f<t^tus,  such  as  recognizable  bones  of  the  skeleton,  etc. 
(See  further  under  Tumours  in  the  class  of  Teratoma.) 

3.  Supernuxiierary  legs  (Duplication  affecting  pelvis  and  appendages), — 
There  is  in  this  case  a  duplication  which  affects  the  inferior  part  of  the 
embryo  ;  the  primordial  pelvis,  ^i-ith  its  appendages,  is  duplicated. 

From  the  observations  of  Cleland,  it  appears  that  the  two  halves 
preitent  peculiar  and  interesting  relations.  The  duplication  is  in  the 
middle  line,  so  that  a  right  and  a  left  pelvis  result.  As  the  two  pelves 
are  closely  connected  behind  (by  the  spinal  column),  there  is  much 
more  nK>m  for  expansion  in  front,  and  so  while  the  proximate  posterior 
part«  are  crushed  together  and  liable  to  imperfect  development,  the 
anterior  halves  attain  full  development.  The  result  is,  two  perfect 
limlns,  which,  however,  belong  properly  to  two  different  pelves,  l)eing 
the  right  leg  of  the  right  pelvis  and  the  left  leg  of  the  left ;  and 
in  addition,  placed  posteriorly,  a  more  or  less  imperfectly  formed 
ci>mposite  pelvis  with  supernumerary  legs,  variously  coalesced  or 
dwarf e<l. 
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The  condition  of  the  supernumemry  parts  ]>ehind  varies  consider- 
ably. There  is  usually  one  coalesced  limb,  like  that  mentioned  aliove  ; 
but  there  may  be  two,  or  the  indications  of  a  second. 

This  subject  has  been  worked  out  by  Cleland  in  his  memoir  on  **  Birds  with 
sapemumerary  legs,**  etc.  He  there  refers  to  cases  in  the  human  subject,  especi- 
aHy  to  that  of  Dos  Santos,  a  monstrosity  which  has  been  described  by  several 
writers.  In  this  case  there  was  a  supernumerary  leg  attached  posteriorly.  It  had 
the  knee  turned  backwards,  and  ended  in  a  composite  foot  with  the  great  toes 
joined  and  the  fifth  toes  at  the  outer  sides.  This  composite  limb,  therefore,  had 
not  arisen  by  the  fission  of  two  limbs  of  the  same  pelvis,  but  by  the  coalescence  of 
the  left  leg  of  a  right  pelvis  and  the  right  leg  of  a  left  pelvis.  In  front  there  were 
two  penes  between  the  fully-developed  limbs,  another  indication  that  the  anterior 
parts  and  the  two  developed  limbs  belonged  to  different  pelves. 


III.  -ABCRANIAL  DUPLICATION. 

As  in  the  c-ase  of  abcuudal  duplication  the  di\'i8ion  may  l>e  more 
or  less  complete,  and  the  lateral  halves  may  be  une<iually  develoi)ed, 
so  that  in  the  extreme  cases  one  is  parasitic. 

1.  DiproBopus  (tt/^/ktwitov  =  a  face),  double-faoe  {Partial  duplication  of 
head). — In  this  there  are  indications  of  duplication  in  the  middle  line, 
but  the  corresponding  parts  have  coalesced  more  or  less,  so  that  while 
the  head  is  single,  the  fMirU*  of  the  face  are  at  least  partly  <loubled. 
In  the  lowest  degree  there  is  apparent  externally  only  a  broadening 
of  the  head,  and  there  is  no  doubling  of  external  parts,  although  the 
mouth  and  nasal  cavities  show  a  ceitain  amount  of  duplicity.  From 
this  there  are  successive  degi*ees,  the  double  part*  emerging  as  it 
were,  as  successive  stages  are  reached.  As  the  two  heads  are  applied 
laterally  the  eyes  and  nose  first  emerge,  and  then  the  eai-s.  Hence, 
beginning  with  the  lowest,  we  have  cases  with  two  eyes  {Diproso[nui 
diophthulmus)y  with  three  eyes  (triophiJuilmus),  with  four  eyes  {tetroph- 
thalmus),  with  three  ears  (triotus),  and  with  four  ears  {tetrotim). 

This  form  of  monstrositv  is  rare,  and  as  the  brain  and  fauces  are 
usually  defective,  it  is  not  capable  of  life. 

2.  DicephaloB,  double-head  (Completf;  division  of  head). — In  this  case 
(Fig.  3)  also  we  have  degrees  of  duplication  var\nng  from  cases  of  two 
heads  on  one  neck  to  those  in  which  the  Ixxly  is  also  to  a  large 
extent  doubled.  The  condition  of  the  amis  indicates  approximately 
the  extent  of  division  of  the  spinal  column  ;  hence  we  have  as  varieties 
in  different  stages,  cases  with  two  arms  (Dicephalus  dihrachius),  with 
three  arms  (tribachius)^  and  with  four  arms  {tetrahrachins).  There  are 
even  cases  in  which  an  additional  lower  limb  has  been  present  in  a 
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rudimentary  state  {Duxphalxm  Iripus),  the  duplication  having  oxtendixl 
almost  throughout. 

These  forms  are  very  common,  forming  indeed  the  most  frequent 
iloublc  monsters.  The  malformation  causes  groat  difficulty  in  parturi- 
tion, but,  if  safely  delivered, 
thl^  monster  is  quite  capable 
of  life,  and  may  even  attain 
lij  old  age. 

-t.  Pmrantie  forma  (Om 
•lirixion  niach  larger  tkan  tht 
Uhtr). —  .-is  ill  the  case  of 
alicaudal  duplication,  so  here, 
une  of  the  halves  may  develop 
fully,  while  the  other  is 
dwarfed,  and  remaiiiB  as  an 
appendage  or  parasite. 

(")  Epigutlilis  (SmaUrr 
ptrt  apprnded  in  front  nf 
lar^).  —  This  form  is  much 
rarer  than  the  corresponding 
<>ne  in  ahcaudai  duplication. 
There  is  a  head  and  part  of 
the  body  appended  to  the 
thorax  and  alKlumcn  of  a  fully  de\elopf<l  fiftus,  but  the  panisitic 
portion  is  dwarfed.     The  monstrosity  is  quite  cousisteut  with  life. 

(()  laeluaio  fcBtalis. — To  what  extent  the  occasional  occurrence  of 
terstoma  insi<]e  the  skull  or  in  the  mediastinum  may  lie  due  to 
alicrunial  duplication  with  imperfect  development  of  one  half  is  not 
known. 

4.  Saparnnmeriry  arms. — As  in  the  case  of  snpei-numerary  legs  in 
alicaiidal  duplication,  so  by  a  somewhat  similar  cause  we  iuilv  have 
supernumerary  arms  produced  in  abcranial  duplication.  In  this  case 
the  spinal  column  is  single,  one  of  the  original  divisions  having  ilis- 
appearecl,  but  the  primordial  limbs  of  both  divisions  remain.  As  in 
the  former  case  also,  the  outer  liml«  of  each  division  develop  into  the 
proper  limits  of  the  individual,  while  the  internal  or  adjacent  ones 
l»ecome  dwarfed  appendages.  The  developed  arms  are  therefore  the 
ri(^t  arm  of  the  right  division  and  the  left  arm  of  the  left,  while  the 
aj^nded  ones  are  the  left  of  the  right  and  the  right  of  the  left. 
(Qeland.) 
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rVT —DUPUCATION  SIMULTANEOUSLY  ABCRANIAL  AND 

ABCAUDAL. 

This  will  present  many  of  the  features  of  complete  duplication,  but 
the  spinal  column  will  be,  in  part  at  least,  undivided.  There  will 
be  two  heads  or  the  indication  of  such  a  division,  and  four  legs  or 
indications  of  them.  The  "  Two-headed  Nightingale  "  is  a  monstrosity 
of  this  kind. 

v.— TRIPLE  MONSTERS. 

A  tnie  triple  monster  in  which  there  has  been  first  a  duplication 
of  the  one  extremity,  and  then  a  second  duplication  of  one  of  the 
parts,  is  very  rare.  In  one,  authentic  case  there  were  three  heads 
(TricephaluB),  two  of  which  were  on  a  single  vertebral  column,  the 
cer>'ical  vertebrae  l)eing  alone  divided,  while  the  other  had  a  separate 
column  to  itself.  A  case  of  triplication  in  which  two  of  the  foetuses 
were  parasitic  is  also  recorded.  The  remains  of  one  foetus  was  in  the 
abdominal  cavity,  and  that  of  the  other  was  appended  to  the  perineal 
region.     (See  Foerster,  Missbild.) 

VI.— REDUPLICATION  OF  PARTS. 

The  tendency  to  reduplication  does  not  confine  itself  to  the  cerebro- 
spinal axis,  but  extends  to  the  individual  parts  of  the  body,  more 
especially  to.  those  accessory  parts  which,  as  it  were,  bud  out  from 
the  main  l)ody. 

Polydactylism  is  the  reduplication  of  the  fingei*s  and  toes,  a  some- 
what common  malformation.  The  lowest  degree  is  that  in  which  a 
small  appendage  is  attached  by  a  narrow  neck  to  the  outer  aspect 
of  the  hand  or  foot.  This  may  or  may  not  have  a  bony  phalanx.  In 
a  higher  degree  the  finger  has  an  independent  metacarpal  bone,  and 
even  an  added  carpal  one.  In  the  highest  degree  the  hand  or  foot 
has  nine  or  ten  fingers  or  toes.  The  multiplication  may  af&ct  one 
hand  or  one  foot,  or  both  hands  or  lx)th  feet,  or  all  the  four  mem- 
bers simultaneously.  When  individual  fingers  or  toes  are  di\'ided  it 
is  most  frequently  the  little  one ;  next  to  that  the  thumb  or  great 
toe,  and  verv  seldom  one  of  the  intermediate  ones. 

These  malformations  are  remarkably  subject  to  hereditary  trans- 
mission. It  is  also  remarkable  that  supernumerary  digits  when  ampu- 
tated are  liable  to  grow  again.  (See  Darwin,  **  Animals  and  Plants 
under  Domestication,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  H.) 

Multiplioation  of  bones  and  muscles. — The  coccyx,  composed  of 
three  or  four  ill-formed  vertebra,  has  nine  primordial  vertebne  in  the 
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fnilirvo.  A  persistence  of  these  would  give  rise  to  something  like  a 
true  Tail,  hut  no  authentic  case  has  been  recorded  in  man  in  which 
1  Mines  have  1>een  present  in  the  caudal  appendage.  The  vertebrae  may 
W  pnilonged  as  a  membrane  from  the  coccyx  forming  a  core  to  a 
prr>tu1»eraiice,  but  sometimes  the  appendage  is  not  a  proper  tail  at 
all.  but  merely  a  cutaneous  projection. 

The  ril>s  are  somewhat  frequently  reduplicated,  so  that  we  may  have 
cervical  r»r  lumbar  ribs. 

Heihiplication  of  muscles  is  frequent,  and  some  anomalies  of  this 
kind  are  so  common  as  to  be  regarded  as  mere  varieties. 

Supamomerary  mamme  are  perhaps  doubtfully  to  be  regarded  as 
in!!(tance8  of  re<luplication  of  parts,  as  they  may  be  rather  due  to 
reversion.  There  are  cases  of  three,  four,  and  five  mammae.  The 
extra  niammie  are  usually  near  the  proper  ones,  and  generally  under 
them,  but  there  are  cases  of  very  considerable  removal,  as  in  the 
inguinal  region,  or  on  the  back.  The  mammsB  may  be  represented 
only  by  nipples. 

Internal  organs  are  sometimes  reduplicated,  most  commonly  the 
spleen,  but  also  the  pancreas  and  other  organs. 


IL- MONSTROSITIES  BY   DEFFXT. 

It  will  Ik?  undei-stood*  that  we  have  here  to  do  with  the  more  general 
•IflK-ts,  an<i  that  the  distinctly  local  ones  fall  under  their  respective 
iipecial  sections.  In  studying  the  malformations  by  defect  we  have  to 
^»  liaek  to  the  developing  embryo,  and  to  see,  in  interferences  with  the 
expansion  and  development  of  parts,  the  causes  of  the  defects. 

A. — Defect  jn  Size,  Dwarfing. 

Defect  in  size  of  the  hody  as  a  whole  results  in  the  production  of 
a  tiwarf.  Dwarfs  may  be  well  formed  although  diminutive  in  size, 
(teuerally,  however,  the  head  is  disproportionately  large,  and  sometimes 
it  i.s  tut  excessive  in  comparison  with  the  body  as  to  give  the  body  as  a 
whole  a  deformed  appearance.  The  body  is  also  sometimes  deformed, 
an<l  the  extremities  crooked.  Dwarfs  have  frequently  good  health, 
an«l  may  live  to  a  considerable  age.  The  usual  height  of  dwarfs  in  the 
adult  state  is  about  2J  feet,  never  under  2  feet,  and  sometimes  as 
much  as  3i  or  3j  feet. 

Partial  dwarfing  occurs  in  various  parts  of  the  lx)dy,  but  especially 
in  the  extremities.     The  extremities  may  l)e  well  formed,  but  defective 
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in  size.  This  may  aflfect  all  four  limbs,  micromelos,  or  the  arms, 
microbrachiuB,  or  the  legs,  micropus.  The  head  is  often  small  in  idiot 
children,  Microcephalns,  and  the  brain  is  correspondingly  dwarfed. 
There  may  be  defect  in  individual  parts  of  the  brain,  as  the  cerel>ellum. 
(See  under  Nervous  System.)  The  face  is  sometimes  at  birth  dwarfed 
on  one  side,  Hemiatrophy,  this  apparently  depending  on  some  afiection 
of  the  brain.     The  intestine  may  l>e  abnormally  short. 


B. — Defects  in  the  Formation  of  Parts. 

These  lesions  consist  in  the  incomplete  closure  of  the  arches  in  front 
or  l)ehind,  or  in  defective  formation  of  the  limbs  or  other  parts.  It  is 
to  be  remembered  that,  in  the  embryo  the  original  blastoderm  gives 
origin  to  three  layers,  the  upper  and  lower  of  which  (ectoderm  and 
endfxierm)  develop  lat4?rally  and  form  arches  on  either  side,  which  are 
<lestined  to  close  in  the  middle  line  on  the  dorsal  and  ventral  aspects. 
There  are  thus  the  dorsal  or  neui-al  arches,  and  the  ventral  or  visceral 
ones,  either  of  which  may  remain  unclosed  in  the  middle  line. 

Causation. — Although  the  causation  is  obscure  in  many  crises,  yet 
the  constancy  of  some  of  the  riisulting  fomis  shows  that  common 
influences  have  l>een  at  work.  Of  these  influences,  dropsy  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  c^nal,  as  a  cause  originating  in  the  foetus,  and  interfer- 
ence by  the  anniion  having  an  external  origin,  seem  to  be  the  most 
potent. 

1 .  Causes  in  the  fOBtus  itself  are  mainly  of  two  kinds,  namely,  want 
of  energy  in  the  formative  powers,  and  disease  in  the  f(Mtus,  chiefly 
dropsy,  calculated  to  intei-fere  with  the  closure  in  the  middle  line  of 
the  neural  or  ventral  arches.  It  is  diflicult  to  assign  their  due  places 
to  each  of  these  causes.  In  the  case  of  defect  in  the  cerebro-spinal 
canal,  there  are  cases  of  extreme  defect  of  the  neuml  arches,  including 
nerve  structures,  bone«,  and  integuments  such  as  to  suggest  a  primary 
<lefect  in  the  formative  power.  On  the  other  hand  over-distension  of 
the  closed  neural  canal  (ultimately  represented  by  the  ventricles  of  the 
brain  and  the  central  canal  of  the  spinal  cord)  by  fluid,  constituting  a 
<lropsy,  is  not  uncommon,  and  if  it  occur  early  it  may  interfere  with 
the  closure  of  the  enveloping  structures,  the  l>ones  and  soft  parts. 
Again,  the  dropsy  may  be  such  as  to  lead  to  rupture  of  the  canal,  in 
which  case  there  will  l)e  a  secondary  incompleteness  of  the  neural 
eanal,  as  well  as  of  the  enveloping  structures.  Opinions  difler  as  to 
the  part  taken  on  the  one  hand  by  imperfect  fonnative  power,  and 
on  the  other  by  dropsy  and  rupture  in  the  production  of  these  mal- 
formations. 


i    FOHMATIOX. 


In  regard  to  the  ventral  arches  the  question  of  causation  in  the 
f<t-tiis  itself  is  also  ohacure.  Dropsy  does  rot  seem  so  frequent  here^ 
hut  nipture  of  the  allaDtois  from  dropsy  is  probably  .the  cause  of 
defects  ill  the  closure  of  the  abdomen  below  the  umbilicus. 

'2.  Inflaence  of  the  Amnion. — The  amnion  may  be  the  agent  in 
priMlueiug  malformations  in  two  ways,  uamely,  by  adhesion  to  the 
developing  parta,  or  by  pressure  on  the  parts  so  as  to  hinder  their 
gruHih.  The  amnion  is  formed  by  a  backward  projection  of  a  double 
layer  from  the  blastoderm 
clu*"-  to  the  embryo.  This 
mt'iirs  first  at  the  cephaliu 
euiL  and  then  a  very  little 
lateral  thecaudal extremity. 
The  prujfctiiig  folds  come 
ttfgi-ther  Itehind  so  iis  to 
nielosf  thf  embryo  in  a 
.■*f,  in  which,  however,  the 
aiiteriitr  (or  ventral)  aspect 
ii  not  iiK'ludeil.  The  embryo 
j^tTuliially  sinks  into  this 
sk.-  as  the  amnionic  fluid 
acx-unmlates. 

The  developing  amnion 
is  luiist  closely  related  to 
th>-  cephalic  and  caudal  ends 
of  the  embryo,  and  any 
lit^fect  or  lesion  referable  to 
it  will  atl'eet  particularly  the 
htwl  and  especially  the 
face,  or  the  pelvis  and 
lower  limbs.  Adhesion  of 
the  amnion  to  the  embryo  will  necessarily  interfere  with  the  active 
cells  in  their  constructive  process. 

X*  the  adhesion  of  the  amnion  is  an  accidental  circumstance,  the 
renulting  lesions  are  likely  to  have  an  irregular  character.  This  is 
shown  in  Fig.  4.  In  this  case  the  amnion  is  seen  to  be  adherent  not 
only  to  the  head,  biit  to  the  heart,  which  is  tlrawn  out  of  the  body 
with  its  apex  upwards.  There  is  great  defect  in  the  head  and  trunk, 
due  U>  imperfect  closure,  and  there  is  protrusion  of  brain,  heart,  liver, 
noniacb,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  intestine.  Again,  an  amnionic 
adhesion  may  )>e  drawn  out  into  a  cord,  and  this  by  constricting  parts, 
such    as   the    nock   or    limbs,    may    lead    to   strangulation,    imperfect 
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development,  or  even  to  amputation  of  parts.  But,  further,  the  mere 
non-expansion  of  the  amnion  may  by  its  close  contact,  without 
adhesion,  seriously  interfere  ^\4th  the  development  of  parts,  and  may 
have  the  effect  of  destroying  certain  of  the  developing  structures. 
This  may  explain  certain  defects  of  the  face,  such  as  cyclopia  and 
agnathia.  It  also  explains  the  various  degrees  of  deformity  of  the 
lower  extremities  included  in  the  group  of  siren-malformations. 

It  is  to  be  rememlwred  that  these  interferences  by  the  amnion  are 
likely  to  occur  at  an  early  period,  when  it  is  in  process  of  fonuation 
or  shortly  after.  At  these  early  periods  a  minute  group  of  cells 
may  represent  a  considerable  portion  of  the  future  Ixxly,  and  a  slight 
interference  may  lead  to  marked  deformity.  It  will  be  noted  also 
that  the  defects  will  l>e  mostly  in  the  middle  line. 

I.   EXTREME  DEFECT  IN  TWIN  FiETATION.     ACARDIACI. 

In  cases  of  two  embryoes  originating  from  one  ovum,  which,  as 
already  described,  gives  rise  to  homogeneous  twins,  separate  or  uiiite<l, 
one  of  the  embryoes  may  develop  normally  whilst  the  other  is  faulty. 
In  the  case  of  ordinary  homogeneous  twins  there  is  only  one  chorion, 
and  consequently  a  single  placenta,  but  each  fcetus  has  its  own  district. 
It  may  happen  that  one  of  the  embryoes,  by  reason  of  greater  vigour 
in  its  cardiac  contractions,  may  largely  monopolize  the  placenta,  and 
so  cause  atrophy  or  death  of  the  other,  or  death  may  occur  from 
other  causes.  In  either  case  the  defective  or  dea<l  foetus  is  crushed 
by  the  vigorous  and  growing  one,  and  is  flattened  out  and  atrophied. 
At  the  period  of  birth  there  may  l>e  only  the  parchment-like  remains 
of  the  defective  twin,  the  so-called  FoBtuB  papyraceufl,  which  is  gener- 
ally born  8u])8equent  to  the  perfect  one. 

Again,  in  a  twin-f( station  one  of  the  embryoes  may  completely 
monopolize  the  placenta,  this  occurring,  according  to  Ahlfeld,  hy  a 
more  vigorous  growth  of  the  allantois  in  the  one,  so  that  it  takes  up 
the  whole  chorion  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other.  The  allantois  of  the 
less  vigorous  embryo  may  attach  itself  to  the  placenta  of  the  other,  or 
even  to  the  umbilical  cord,  and  the  f(etus,  although  completely  separate 
from  the  other,  will  depend  on  it  for  its  blood  supply,  and  will  only 
receive  blood  which  has  passed  through  the  body  of  the  more  vigorous 
twin.  The  result  is  an  exceedingly  defective  formation,  which  may  l>e 
in  various  degrees.  As  the  circulation  is  carried  on  by  the  more 
perfect  twin,  the  defective  one  has  no  proper  heart,  hence  this  group  is 
frequently  designated  Acardiacus.  According  to  Hirst  and  Piersol, 
there  is  aometimes  a  rudimentary  heart.     Hence  they  suggest  the  name 
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{6fi<f>a\6s  =  umbilicus),  as  the  monster  is  attached  by  the 
umbilical  cord  to  the  other. 

A  different  origin  for  these  forms  has  been  suggested  by  Cleland.  He  supposes 
an  aboaod&l  or  aboranial  fission,  and  that  the  smaller  part  has  been  broken  off  from 
the  larger  so  as  to  become  independent. 

Acephalna. — This  form  presents  various  degrees  of  development  of 
the  body  and  limbs.  There  may  ])e  only  pelvis  and  legs,  or  there  may 
be  part  of  the  vertebral  column,  and  even  thorax  and  arms.  The  legs 
and  arms,  if  present,  are  often  coalesced.  There  may  even  be  some 
trace  of  cranial  bones.     The  lungs  and  heart  are  always  absent. 

Acormos  (Srnalhr  part  completehi  separated). — In  this  form  the 
separated  portion  consists  of  a  head  either  with  no  spinal  column  or 
a  short  piece.  The  head  itself  is  ill  formed,  the  parts  frequently  much 
altered.  The  umbilical  cord  proceeds  from  the  neck.  There  is,  of 
i-ourse,  no  heart,  as  there  is  no  trunk. 

AmorphoB. — In  this  form  there  is  a  rounded  mass  covered  with  skin, 
ami  showing  externally  no  indication  of  parts  of  the  body.  It  contains 
intemallv  fat  and  connective  tissue,  with  a  rudimentary  vertebral 
column.  Sometimes  there  is  more  of  an  approach  to  human  form, 
and  the  mass  contains  distinguishable  rudimentary  parts  of  the  Ixxly. 

II.   DEFECTS  INVOLVING  THE  HEAD  AND  SPINAL  COLUMN. 

As  already  indicated,  there  are  various  degrees  of  this  defect.  It  is 
important  to  bear  in  mind  that  we  may  have  a  more  or  less  complete 
absence  of  the  bone  and  cutaneous  structures  which  cover  in  the 
nervous  system,  so  that  the  imperfect  remains  of  the  latter  are  exposed. 
In  this  case  we  speak  of  the  lesion  as  open,  and,  if  the  condition  is 
present  in  the  head  we  use  the  term  CranioBchisis,  and  if  it  l>e  in  the 
spinal  canal,  Rhachischisls.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cutaneous  cover- 
ings may  l^e  Wrtually  complete,  although  the  bones  are  usually 
defective.  In  this  case  the  lesion  is  closed.  There  is  commonly  in 
the»*e  forms  a  tumour-like  protrusion  of  the  nervous  structures  or 
their  membranes,  a  condition  expressed  by  such  terms  as  Encepha- 
looeley  Syriiigocele,  etc.  Besides  these,  there  are  less  regular  defects, 
!«ome  of  which  owe  their  origin  to  adhesion  or  constriction  c)f  the 
amnion. 

1.  Aneneepbalos  (Craniaschuiis). — This  name  implies  that  the  1  train 
is  aViseut.  It  arises  by  a  non-closure  of  the  medullary  canal  or  an  early 
mpture  of  it. 

The  child  is  often  bom  at  the  full  time,  and  the  trunk  and  limbs  are 
usually  well-developed.     But  the  vault  of  the  cranium  is  absent,  and 
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thf  Uise  of  the  skull  exposed  (sec  Fig.  6).  The  l»as«  is  occupied  by 
loiiiic  nicnihraiie  in  which  thei-e  may  he  some  cysts.  Occasionally  there 
is  !i  vestige  of  brain,  with  perhaps  a  small  cavity  communicating  with 
the  surface,  in  which  ease  the  early  defect  has  lieen  limited  and  has 
kIIowihI  of  some  development  of  the  hrain.  The  membrane  at  the  base 
represents  arachnoid  and  pia  mater  turned  aside,  with  the  I'cntrielcs 
tixpii!<«.'d.  In  some  coses  there  is  a  sac  occupying  the  place  of  the 
brain,  and  representing  the  distendoit  hut  unruptured  ventricles.  The 
alweiice  of  the  cranial  vault  renders  the  eyes  unduly  prominent  as  they 
pnijeet  at  the  e<.Ige  of  the  open  skull  (see  Fig.  5),  giving  the  head  the 
appearance  of  a  toad,  from  which  the  ninlfonnation  is  sometimes  called 
pipuliiily  Ti«'.rs  Hm,L 


The  ei-anium  shows  u1m<Mt  complete  absence  of  the  Hut  l>ones  of  the 
vault,  a  shoitening  of  the  base  and  an  angular  curvature  betweer.  the 
sphenoid  and  o(«ipital  lioues  (see  Fig.  6).  In  \'iew  of  the  open  state 
of  the  cniniuni  ancncephalus  is  sumutimes  designated  CrsaiOBoliiBis  or 
Aorania.  ITic  malformation  is  often  combined  with  a  similar  lesion  of 
the  spine  (spina  bifida). 

i.  Encephalocele,  Hernia  cerebri.- -In  this  case  the  brain  or  a 
purtiiin  of  it  projects  outHi<le  the  skull  (see  Figs.  7  and  t).  There 
Ta»\y  lie  distension  of  the  ventricles  in  the  extruded  part  {^Hyilrtn- 
eepkaioeele)  or  there  may  not.  It  arises  by  dropsy  of  the  ventricles 
without  rupture. 
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ill  the  more  extrenie  cases  (as  in  Figs.  7  and  8),  the  cranial  bones 
are  flattened  <lown  so  as  to  form  a  very  diminutive  cranial  cavity, 
while  the  brain,  sometimes  nearly  of  full  size,  lies  outside,  communi- 
cating with  the  interior  through  an  aperture  in  the  bones.  In  this 
case  there  has  been  at  an  early  period  a  partial  dropsy,  which  has 
caused  displacement  of  the  brain,  and  there  is  often  evidence  of  this 
in  the  presence  of  two  or  three  vesicles  in  the  diniiuutive  cranial 
canity.  Cleland  has  shown  that  these  \'esicles  sometimes  represent 
<lropsical  olfactory  lobes  with  infundibula,  which   have  pushed  back- 


waids  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  the  latter  at  the  period  concerned 
Iwing  of  small  size.  In  other  cases  the  extruded  brain  is  hydro- 
ircphalic,  ami  sometimes  there  is  little  more  than  a  sac  containing 
fluid  (sometimes  called  Meningouie). 

The  position  of  the  protrusion  is  most  commonly  behind  the  occiput 
•tr  at  the  root  of  the  nose,  constituting  encephaloccle  posterior  or 
anterior.  In  rare  cases  it  is  lateral,  the  protrusion  being  above,  in 
frvnt  of  or  behind  the  ear.  It  is  also  rarely  seen  projecting  upwards, 
<*  downwards  into  the  sphenoidal  sinus,  the  narcs  or  mouth. 

:).  Cyclopia  (Munophihalmia). — In  this  condition  there  is  a  single 
ortntal  cavity  in  the  middle  line,  containing,  in  some  cases,  only  u 
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nidinieril  of  tho  cvoImH  (Fi^. 
it  may  I>e  iwi),  cliwe  togethi 


fully-developod  gMn.',  or 
retina  in  the  tsyoball, 


Fig  ij.— Rnccphaloccle  In  ini 
(W.  I.  M.) 

which  coiiHixU  alone  of  parts  deiulopttl  fntiii  without.    The  ccrebnim 
coiiflists  of  one  itu-sial  portion,  containing  a  (tingle  leiitricle. 

Acconliiig  to  t'li'Ianf!  there   is  here  a  dnipny  of  the  roof  of  the 
thalameticephulon,  iiithuliiif;  the    pineal    litKly.     The   enlargement  of 


these  parts  eauseH  defect  of  ihw  aiiti'rioi-  cereliral  veHJcle, 
pressure  also  interferes  with  the  development  of  the  fact 
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4.  Agnathia. — This  constitutes  a  still  further  defect  of  the  face, 
apparently  from  a  similar  cause.  In  it  the  lower  jaw  is  deficient 
and  the  ears  are  brought  close  together  so  as  to  touch  one  another 
lielow.  Thi«  may  he  associated  with  Cyclopia,  in  which  case  the 
brain  is  defective  as  in  that  form  of  lesion,  although  otherwise  the 
upper  part  of  the  face  and  the  brain  are  unaflfected. 

5.  Spiiia  bifida. — In  this  condition  the  arches  of  the  vertebrw  are 
usually  more  or  less  incomplete,  and  there  is  frequently  a  tumour 
projectiiig  whoee  internal  cavity  communicates  with  the  spinal  canal. 
But  this  tumour  is  absent  in  certain  forms,  and  the  condition  may 
be  divided  into  those  cases  in  which  the  vertebral  C4inal  is  open  without 
tumour,  and  those  in  which  there  is  a  tumour.  The  condition  is 
commonest  in  the  lumbar  region  and  next  to  that  in  the  cervical,  these 
lieing  the  seats  of  sharp  curvatures  in  the  em])ryo. 

(d)  Open  spina  bifida  (Jihachijirkiais). — This  form  is  strictly  compar- 
able with  anencephalus,  with  which  it  is  often  associated.  The  medul- 
lary canal  has  never  been  completed  or  an  early  rupture  ha.«  occurred. 
Accordingly  the  integuments  have  not  been  carried  to  the  middle  line 
behind,  and  the  arches  of  the  vertebrae  are  wanting,  so  that  the  veite- 
bral  canal  is  exposed,  covered  only  with  a  membrane.  This  membrane 
u  continuous  laterally  with  the  skin.  The  exposed  canal  does  not 
even  form  a  gutter ;  it  is  flattened  out  and  shows  at  most  a  slight 
groove,  but  is  frequently  convex  posteriorly.  The  surface  of  the  mem- 
l^rane  represents  the  internal  surface  of  the  medullary  canal,  that  is  to 
say,  the  central  canal  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  the  cord  itself,  to  the 
extent  of  the  lesion  of  the  spine,  is  absent  or  present  as  a  mere  trace, 
like  the  brain  in  anencephalus.  In  a  case  described  by  Cleland  the 
membranous  surface  was  continuous  with  a  dilated  central  canal,  thus 
ppfving  that  the  former  is  really  the  open  central  canal.  Although  the 
i-«»nl  is  al>sent,  the  spinal  nerves  are  present,  arising  from  the  membrane 
in  an  inner  and  an  outer  series,  representing  the  anterior  and  posterior 
rooti«. 

iChaehischisis  is  often  associated  with  anencephalus,  in  which  case  it 
atftxrt^  the  upper  part'  of  the  spine  or  its  whole  length,  the  condition 
being  inwmsistent  with  life.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  attect  a  limited 
area  usually  at  the  lower  part  of  the  column,  being  produced  by  a  local 
nipture  or  defect  of  the  medullary  canal.  In  that  case  we  may  have  a 
persistent  dilatation  of  the  central  canal  of  the  cord,  and  perhaps  a 
hydrocephalus. 

(b)  Spina  bifida  ?nth  tumour. — In  this  case  there  is  a  persistent 
dropsy  with  protrusion  of  a  portion  of  the  sac,  a  condition  compar- 
able with  hydrencephalocele.     The  dropsy  may  be  of  the  central  canal 
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of  the  cord  {syringoeete  or  my^ociisloceh),  or  merely  of  the  meninges 
(maiimjocele),  or  the  curd  nmy  be  carried  outwards  with  the  protrusion 
{miftUtmeningocele).  In  the  syringocele  or  syringomyelocele  the  central 
canal  is  expanded  so  as  to  fonn  the  internal  lining  of  the  sac,  and  the 
spinal  cord  may  be  atrophied  or  partially  presened.  The  nene  roots 
arise  in  front  of  the  sac.  In  the  meningocele  and  myelomeningocele 
the  fluid  is  in  the  su)>arachnoid  or  arachnoid  space,  usually  the  latter, 
Uid,  accoitling  to  its  seat  in  relation  to  the  circumference  of  the  cord, 
will  be  the  condition  of  the  cord  it«elf  and  the  nerve  roote.  The 
ner\'us  may  lie  in  front  of  the  sac,  or  may  arise  withiri  it  and  course  in 
its  walls. 

Spina  bifida  with  tumom'  may  occur  in  any  part  of  the  spine,  but 
is  most  common  in  the  lumlio-sacral  region.  (See  lUHler  Affections  of 
the  Nervoiis  System.) 


lU.-DEKECTIVK  COALl'l.'JCKNCE  OK  CLOSURK  OF  PARTS  IN  FRONT. 
In  the  completion  of  the  parts  in  front,  the  visceral  arches  grow  for- 
wiinl,  and,  for  the  most  pint,  coalesce  in  the  middle  line  in  a  fashion 
Himiliii'  to  that  of  the  ncuml  archt;s  on  the  dorsal  sui'face. 

1.  Facial  clefts.  -The  face  and  neck  (see  Fig.  10),  are  partly  formeil 
by  the  liubcranial  and  branchial 
arches,  which  variously  unite 
with  each  other  and  with  the 
fronto-nasal  prix:ess.  In  all  these 
there  are  possibilities  of  non- 
union, and  80  we  have  various 
fonns  of  clefts.  The  incomplete 
closure  may  arise  by  abnormal 
pnilrnsioii  of  the  viscera  pre- 
renting  closure  in  front,  the 
ctuise  of  such  protrusion  being  in 
some  cases  <lropsical  accumula- 
tions, more  especially  in  the  case 
of  the  thorax  an<l  abdomen ;  but 
it  may  also  be  due  to  interfer- 
ence, by  a<lhesion,  or  otherwise, 
with  the  amnion  or  allantois. 
The  most  extreme  case  is  that  in 
which  the  fronto-nasal  and  the 
superior  maxillary  processes  are  defective,  and  the  face  presents  in 
it«  middle  part  a  large  opening,  which  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
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replaces  nose  and  upper  jaw,  recalling  the  embryonic  condition  shown 
iu  Fig.  10,  and  in  some  cases  also  involves  orbits  and  lower  jaw. 
This  condition  is  called  AprosopuB  or  Schisto-prosopas. 

Less  degrees  of  it  are  shown  in  Cleft  palate  and  Harelip.  The 
fronto-iiasal  process  forms  the  central  part  of  the  upper  lip  and  of 
the  alveolar  process  of  the  upper  jaw.  Hence,  in  these  parts,  the 
Une  of  union  is  on  either  side  of  the  middle  line,  while  in  the  palate 
it  is  mesial.  The  cleft  in  the  lip  and  alveolar  process  is  therefore 
lateral  and  that  in  the  palate  mesial.  All  degrees  of  non-union  exist, 
frcim  complete  fissure  of  the  palate,  with  cleft  of  the  alveolus  and 
lip  on  each  side,  to  the  slightest  notch  on  one  side  of  the  upper  lip. 
These  defect*  date  Imck  to  the  third  month  of  fcetal  life,  at  which 
period  the  closure  ought  to  occur. 

2.  Congenital  fistula  in  the  neck  (Fistuhi  colli  rangenita), — This 
arises  by  imperfect  closure  of  the  lateral  aspects  of  the  branchial 
arches.  There  is  a  small  aperture,  only  sufficient  to  admit  a  small 
fwobe  or  bristle,  usually  situated  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  above  the 
stenioclavicular  articulation,  more  rarely  further  upwards  and  out- 
wanls,  or  in  the  middle  line.  The  aperture  leads  into  a  canal  which 
is  directe<l  towards  the  pharynx  or  oesophagus,  and  may  comnuinicate 
with  one  or  other  of  these.  It  is  stated  that  the  fistula  may  com- 
niuriieate  with  the  larynx,  but  this  is  doubtful  (Karewski).  The 
fi!<tula  is  lined  with  nuicous  membrane,  and  mucus  may  be  dis- 
rharged  at  the  orifice.  There  is  usually  one  fistula  which  is  most 
frf<ju«'ntly  on  tlu;  right  side  or  in  the  middle,  but  occ^isionally  there 
are  two  symmetrically  placed. 

Oec-a.'^ionally,  from  a  similar  origin,  we  have  Cysts  in  the  neck 
without  external  aperture.  These  may  be  filled  with  serous  fluid 
{Cim*wniUd  hydrocele  of  the  neck\  or  may  have  a  more  epidennic 
htnieture  and  contents,  so  as  to  constitute  Dermoid  cysts.  By  the 
bursting  of  these  latter,  or  after  opening  l>y  the  surgeon,  a  fistula 
niiiy  remain,  this  being  one  of  the  ways  in  which  the  fistula  colli 
er»ngenita  may  originate. 

3.  Defective  closnre  of  thorax  (Fissura  slerni). — There  are  various 
degrees  of  this,  ami  various  combinations  with  defect  of  the  anterior 
alfdominal  wall,  the  highest  degree  being  a  complete  cleft  of  thonix 
and  aUlomen.  In  the^jc  extensive  clefts  the  organs  are  generally 
exinideil,  but  even  when,  there  is  a  limited  cleft  of  the  sternum, 
the  heart  is  liable  to  lie  outside  the  chest.  In  this  ectopia  cordis 
the  heart  generally  lies  in  the  middle  line,  communicating  with  the 
inside  of  the  chest  by  a  narrow  peduncle  composed  of  the  great 
vessels.     The  heart  itself  is  usually  malformed.     Sometimes  the  heart 
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lies  lit  the  root  of  the  neck,  the  maiiiibriuDi  l>eing  cleft,  Somutimes 
ectopiu  tt)rrtis  ix-ciira  without  any  cleft  in  the  sternum,  in  which  case 
the  heuii,  litM  in  the  neck  or  in  the  epigastrium,  in  the  lattei'  cane 
|>r<ijeeting  through  an  aperture  in  the  diaphragm.  These  fncts  indi- 
cate a  disphicement  by  pressure  from  behind,  and  proltably  the 
whole  phenomena  an-  due  to  (h-opay  of  the  pleural  cavity  at  an 
early  period. 


4.  Defective  cloBore  of  abdomen  (fiMui 
rememlx'i-ed  lliut  in  thi-  cai-ly  fo-tus  tin- 
gap  u>  give  transit  to  thi'  inul>ilic:d  vi-s 
that  it  is  liy  the  grii<ln)i]  I'ontNU'liori  of  th 
ie  i-ondered  jxMsibh'.  As  noted  jibove, 
alx.lomeii  is  fDmi'tlmcM  itswiciati'il  witli  i 
complete    lis-snre    of    thoiiix  iinil  ii)id'>nii'ii, 


i  ulidMnii'iliii).  I(  is  to  Im! 
aiitciior  wall  Inui  a  great 
oil'  and  the  allantois.  and 
Ksc  siructinv.s  lliat  closure 
ik'tectivc  citisuiv  of  the 
t-ft'ct  of  tin-  thorax-.  In 
a>:  thiiv  ir;   no  nnd>ilicus. 
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there  18  usually  no  proper  umbilical  cord,  and  the  vessels  pass 
directly  finm  the  placenta  by  the  amnion  to  the  cleft  in  the  abdomen. 
The  proper  abdominal  fissure,  in  its  highest  degree,  extends  from  the 
HHsiform  cartilage  to  the  pubes.  In  that  case  the  viscera  are  extruded, 
the  urinary  bladder  is  cleft,  and  the  genital  organs  are  absent  or 
defi*<:tive.  Sometimes  the  defect  is  less,  and  the  abdominal  contents 
lie  fKitside  the  alxiomen  in  a  large  hernial  sac  (see  Fig.  11).  The 
lunbilieal  cord  is  usually  absent,  and  the  placenta  is  directly  in  contact 
with  the  sac,  the  vessels  traversing  the  latter  to  reach  the  alxiomen. 
Twit  special  forms  merit  more  particular  attention. 

f*t)  Hernia  of  the  umbilical  cord  (Hernia  funiadi  umhUicalis). — This 
i<  really  a  minor  degree  of  the  condition  last  mentioned.  There  is, 
at  the  seat  of  the  umbilicus,  a  rounded  tumour,  from  the  distal  ex- 
tn-mity  of  which  the  cord  passes  off,  there  being  no  proper  umbilicus. 
The  tumour  consists  of  a  peritoneal  pouch  which  is  protruded  through 
the  alMiomiiial  wall.  There  is  an  aperture  in  the  wall  of  the  alxiomen, 
and  the  peritoneal  pouch  is  covered  with  amnion,  which  is  continuous 
oil  the  one  hand  with  the  surface  of  the  abdomen,  and,  on  the  other, 
with  the  surface  of  the  umbilical  cord.  The  hernia  is  one,  there- 
fore, nf  the  umbilical  cortl,  and  not  simply  of  the  umbilicus.  When 
the  cord  drops  off,  the  amnion  goes  with  it  and  the  peritoneal  sac 
i>  fxpiise^l.  If  the  tumour  be  large  it  will  become  gangrenous,  and 
thf  patient  Mill  rapidly  succumb.  Even  if  the  tumour  be  small  the 
*'Xp<isure  generally  re^sults  in  fatal  peritonitis,  and  it  is  only  excep- 
tionally that  the  gap  in  the  abdomen  is  closed  by  healing. 

{h)  Fissure  of  the  bladder  (Imrrsio  s,  ejctrnversio  v^^iicoi), — In  this 
«i»ridition  the  abdominal  wall  between  um])ilicu8  and  pubes  is  incom- 
[»I*rte.  The  allantois  has  failed  to  close  completely  inside  the  alxiomen 
i-»  iw  i<^»  form  the  urinary  bla<lder,  and  the  lateral  borders  of  the  latter 
are  iwlherent  to  the  sides  of  the  cleft,  while  the  anterior  wall  is  entirely 
;ib>rni.  The  posterior  wall  of  the  bladder  therefore  fills  the  cJeft,  and 
its  it  is  pushed  fom-ard  by  the  abdominal  viscera  it  protrudes  as  a 
**}ii  r*-'d  area  of  mucous  meml)rane,  which  readily  bleeds,  and  on  the 
^||rf•u•e  of  which  the  ureters  oixjn.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  cleft  is 
th»*  umbilicus,  which  is  frequently  displaced  downwards.  The  con- 
ditions shown  in  J'ig.  11  are  those  of  extroversio  vesica^  such  as  occur 
without  the  more  complete  fission  shown  in  that  illustration. 

The  defect  generally  extends  to  the  parts  below.  The  pubic  bones 
do  not  mret  in  the  middle  line,  the  rami  ending  in  rounded  lateral 
prominences.  In  the  female  the  urethra  is  usually  absent  as  well  as 
th«'  rlitoii-s  and  sr>metimes  the  vagina  is  defective  or  absent.  In  the 
m;ilr  there  is  a  rudimentary  penis,  which  is  not  traversed  by  a  urethra. 
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hut  presents  on  its  upper  surface  a  deep  groove  which  represents  the 
cleft  urethra. 

(r)  Minor  degrees  of  isoomplete  olosore  in  Inat. — The  deft  may 
confine  itself  to  the  upper  part  of  the  bladder,  which  presents  itself 
as  a  red  pnttrusioii  just  beneath  the  unibiticus,  the  parts  l^low  being 
perfect.  A  still  less  degree  is  a  simple  peraiBtence  of  the  nraolins, 
which  then  forms  an  open  communication  Itetween  the  blarlder  and 
the  surface  at  the  umbilicus.  We  niay  also  have  a  Cyst  of  the  oracbas 
from  expansion  of  a  jiartially  oliHterated  urachus. 

On  the  other  hand  it  may  l>e  the 
lower  part  which  is  <lefectiie,  the 
urinary  bladder  being  well  formed, 
liut  the  urethra  cleft  and  othermse 
impei-tect.  In  the  male  this  con- 
stitute:' Epispadias.  The  i>enis  is 
short  and  cleft  on  ics  dorsum,  the 
urethra  forming  hei*  a  deep  groove. 
The  giTKivc  ends  [wsteiiorly  in  an 
aperture  winch  commmiicutes  with 
the  bladder  beneath  the  pulies. 

The  ciiiisation  i>f  these  nialfonna- 
tioiiH  is  oltticurc.  It  may  be  that 
there  la  a  simple  failui-e  in  the 
foi-niative  matcriul  ()f  these  iKtrts, 
or  that  an  over-disten.iion  of  the 
allantois  has  pre\'eiitod  a  pi-oper 
i-lr>snre. 

n.-A»\OKMAL  CI-OSURK  OK 
OKKKXT  OF  ORIFICES  AND 
CAXAI-S. 

Some   of  these  are   local  and  fall 
■luii  iwrt~rf'™-<IiiH.''",'''VMu'i'od"rK'ium    under    their    spiw-iul    sections,     but 

I!^*™i.  c, 'uriuilry  biKiM-.'*  *  ' ''   "^   there  is  one  fonn  which  has  more 

general  results. 
Imperforate  anns  with  persistence  of  cloaca. — l^p  to  the  fifth 
week  of  embryonic  life  there  i\n'.  no  cxtenial  openings  for  the 
intestine  and  urino-genital  organs.  The  n>ctnm  is  still  closed  Ik'Iow, 
but  conimiuiicates  with  tlu'  allantois.  which  forms  a  c(nnnion  oi»eiiing 
for  the  intestinal,  urinai-y,  and  gi'nital  passages,  anil  is  itself  still 
open  through  the  imperfect  alnloininal  wall  in  fntnt.  This  condition 
may  persist  in  a  givatcr  or  less  degree. 
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The  most  extreme  form  is  where,  along  with  imperforate  amis,  there 
it  fissure  of  the  abdomen  and  bladder,  a  combination  of  the  conditions 
dcMrribed  in  last  section  with  that  now  under  consideration.  In  some 
castas  the  colon  is  deiiciont,  and  the  ileum  may  communicate  with  the 
extroverted  bladder.    Such  conditions  are  hardly  compatible  with  life. 

In  the  simpler  forms  there  is  imperforate  anus  and  the  intestine 
communicates  with  urinary  or  genital  passages.  The  communication 
may  Ite  with  the  vagina  (»miw  viiijimdh),  or  with  the  urethra  («nt« 
urflAndis),  or  with  the  urinary  bladder  (anus  vesieaUs).  The  com- 
munkations  may  be  very  small,  so  that  continuance  of  life  is  impossible 
from  accumulation  of  fieces,  but  there  may  be  fuller  communication, 
sihI  tKimetimcs  the  condition  is  surgically  remediable. 

Simple  imperforate  anna  may  be  a  simple  absence  of  the  ajjcrture, 
)iui  in  many  cases  there  is  also  a  defect  of  a  portion  of  the  rectum. 
The  latt«r  condition  may  exist  while  the  aims  in  perfectly  formed 
(Fig.   12).     (See  further  on  under  Intestine.) 


V. -ABSEN'CE  OB   DEFECT   OF  THE   EXTEKMITIKS. 

Infective  formation  of  the  extremities  may  be  due  t<i  a  failure  in  the 
inherent  jxwers  of  the  germinal 
tiuitt.'r  which  forms  these  parts, 

■  ir  to  mechanical  interference. 
Where  there  is  a  symmetrical 
'[•■fitt.  then  we  may  presume 
ihat  tbeiv  has  lieen  a  failure  in 
[hi-  material  destined  for  the 
limits,  whereari  a  non-symmetrical 
d>^f>iniiity  is  prolwbly  due  to  a 
l-«al  interference.  As  the  limljs 
f'inu  by  lateral  expansion,  they 
arif  tnori'  likely  than  other  parts 
lo  c'lime  in  contact  with  the 
amnion  and  the  umbilical  cord, 

■  ■r  with  any  hand  or  bridge 
which  may  haie  accidentally 
formed.  There  may  even  be 
an  amputation  of  a  limb  by  the 
i-oni  or  a  liand.  Various  forms 
are   ilescrilied. 

1.  Defect  of  all  the  fosr  limbs. — ('i)  Afnelns  (/uAof  =  a  lim)>),  or 
HtiM-nci-  of  all  the  extremities.     The  body  is  usually  well  formed,  Iwt 
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at  the  shoulders  and  hips  there  are  short  rounded  or  warty  projections, 
at  the  ends  of  which  there  may  be  homy  or  nail-like  appendages. 
Sometimes  there  are  ill-formed  bones  present. 

(b)  Peromelus  (Tri/pd?  =  maimed).  The  whole  four  extremities  are 
defective  or  deformed  (Fig.  13).  The  body  may  be  well  formed,  but 
sometimes  the  deformity  is  associated  with  other  malformations  which 
prevent  the  persistence  of  life. 

(c)  Phocomelus  (<^a>iciy  =  a  seal).  This  is  a  variety  of  the  former,  in 
which  the  long  bones  are  absent  or  very  defective,  and  the  hands 
and  feet  are  seated  immediately  on  the  shoulders  and  hips  and  are 
well  formed. 

2.  Defect  of  the  arms. — (a)  Abrachuts,  The  upper  extremities 
absent,  while  the  lower  are  developed. 

(b)  Perobrachuis.  Both  arms  arc  defective.  The  long  bones  may  fail 
and  the  hands  Iw  planted  on  the  shoulders,  or  the  arms  may  l)e  short 
and  defonned,  and  the  hands  have  only  two  or  three  fingers.  In  most 
cases,  however,  the  upper  arm  is  little  deformed,  but  the  fore-arm  and 
hand  are  defective. 

(c)  Monobrnchhis.     A1>sence  of  one  arm.      This  sometimes  occurs  as 

part  of  a  greater  defect  of 
the  thorax  and  alnlomen, 
but  the  IkxIv  mav  be  fully 
developed. 

3.  Defects  of  the  legs. 
—Defects  of  the  lower 
extremity  are  similarly 
classified  to  those  of  the 
uppt»r,  and  have  similar 
characters.  We  have  Apus^ 
Peropus,  Monopus,  In  the 
last  mentioned  the  absence 
of  the  leg  may  l>e  associ- 
ated with  defect  of  the 
pelvis  and  protrusion  of 
the  alxlominal  contents. 
In  addition  to  this  we 
have  the  following  special 
form. 

Siren -malformation 

{i^frmpu.<:6ym€lux). — In  this 

form  the  lower  extremities  are  coalesced,  and  tht*  Ixxly  is  prolonged 

into  a  tapering  single  limb,  so  that  then'  is  some  resemblance  to  the 
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Ic^eittUiry  siren  with  a  fish's  tail  (see  Fig.  14).  The  defect  arieeB  at 
ati  early  period  of  development,  and  there  is,  besides  the  deformity 
iif  thf  legN,  defect  of  the  pelvis  and  of  the  intestinal  and  urino-genital 
or^Ativ.  It  is  prohaMe  that  in  this  case,  as  suggested  by  Dareste, 
the  amnion  liy  undue  impingement  on  the  caudal  extremity  of  the 
t-nilirro  interferes  with  the  growing  structures.  The  interference 
i«  ill  the  middle  line  and  occurs  at  the  time  when  the  limb-girdle, 
which  is  to  form  the  pelvis,  is  first  formed,  which  is  about  the  fourth 
week.  The  result  of  the  interference  is  shown  iu  the  pelvic  bones. 
The  ischial  and  pubic  bones  are  defective  l>elow  (see  Pig.  15),  and 
ihiir  proximal  parts  coalesced,  so  that  the  two  iachia  form  a  transverse 


tottvthvr  > 


I  Mr'  iUT'iss  the  pelvis,  and  the  two  pubic  liones  project  f or  wan  I . 
ISy  thi-  eoaIe«ceiice  the  acctabula  arc  approximated  behind,  and  may 
■  •.aleru-c  into  one.  From  the  fact  of  the  acetabula  being  approximated 
li'hiiKl.  the  femora  are  brought  together  by  their  outer  aspects,  and 
i-'ialeS'-e  by  these  (see  Fig.  16),  which  are  fixed  in  the  middle  line. 
This  vxptain.-i  the  peculiar  position  of  the  coalesced  limb,  which  has 
ihi-  knee  with  the  patelltc  looking  backwai-ds  and  flexed  forwards,  and 
ha-  the  foot  with  the  plantar  sui-faee  facing  forwanU  and  the  grejit 
tiK-  ontwanls  (see  Fig,  14), 

\jirious  degrees  of  the  deformity  are  met  with  accorrling  to  the 
liein'''**  "f  coalescence  of  the  limbs  and  of  supprf-Msioii  of  the  part* 
which    niect    in  the   middle   line.     The   foot  may  l>e  altaent  {S^mpux 
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ajjris),  or  there  may  be  one  foot  at  the  extremity  of  the  comlriiied 
log  {Si/iHpu'<  inonopui).  The  liiiiglc  foot  is  variously  supplied  with 
toes — the  two  outer  are  always  the  great  toes,  and  the  immlicr  of 
othei's  is  viiriDUs-  -or  there  iiiav  he  two  distinct  feot  with  the  full 


compknieiit  of  toes  (.V«hi><«.v  i/i;iii..).  In  this  hist  f-n-m  tht  other  eon- 
Ktitiieiits  of  the  lim1i  will  also  lit'  less  iiiiili-tl,  ami  there  niny  hv  two 
fvmiire,  hut  the  soft  pstrts  are  coiilesci'd. 

Ill    the    aii-eii    there    is    always  ilefect  of    the    extenml    organs    uf 
gciieratioti,  which  are  ofli'ii  alisfiil  altojfcthi'r.     The  anus  is  usually 
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absent,  although  not  so  in  the  case  figured  al)ove.     There  are  also 
sometimes  defects  in  the  intestine  in  its  course. 

4.  Defects  of  the  fingers  and  toes. — These  present  themselves  as 
ah.^ence  or  defeii  of  the  digits,  and  as  coalescence.  These  are  very  frequent 
malformations,  and  they  may  affect  all  four  members,  as  in  Fig.  17, 
or  l>e  limited  to  two  or  one.  In  cases  of  coalescence  it  is  usually  only 
the  skin  which  unites  the  fingers  or  toes,  but  sometimes  the  muscles 
and  tendons  are  united,  and  more  rarely  the  bones. 

These  defects  of  the  fingers  and  toes  are,  like  polydactylism,  in  a 
high  degree  inherited.  This  applies  to  the  symmetrical  forms,  and 
not  to  such  defects  as  may  be  due  to  mechanical  interference,  as  l)y 
amputation. 


III.— ABERRANT   MONSTROSITIKS. 

In  this  division  we  include  malformations  in  which  there  is  little 
•  •r  no  quantitative  defect,  but  there  is  a  qualitative  difference  from 
the  normal,  an  error  in  the  development :  they  are  the  forms  which 
Fiiorster  has  classified  as  Monstra  per  fahricmn  alienam.  The  mal- 
formations affect  the  thoracic  and  alHlominal  visceni  and  the  external 
organs  which  are  in  immediate  connection  with  them.  The  heart  and 
blood-vessels  and  the  generative  organs  are  most  frequently  affected. 
The  malformations  of  these  will  be  described  in  their  special  section  ; 
We  have  here  to  deal  with  general  nionstiosities. 

Transposition  of  the  viscera  (Situs  transcersus).-  This  malformation 
is  not  very  rare.  The  entire  viscera  of  chest  and  al)domen  are  trans- 
pO!?ed,  so  that  the  aorta  comers  off  from  a  right  ventricle,  the  venie 
<-av;e  are  on  the  left  side,  the  liver  is  on  the  left,  the  spleen  on  the 
right,  and  so  on.  The  organs  are  properly  formed,  and  their  function 
i-  normal.  The  existence  of  the  malformation  may  altogether  escape 
olisen'ation,  or  may  be  accidentally  discovered  when  the  person  is 
l««nng  examined  medically. 

Transposition  is  constant  in  double  monsters,  the  left  twin  hanng 
the  normal  arrangement,  and  the  right  having  the  viscera  transfx^sed. 
This  seems  to  indicate  that  in  single  embrj'oes  the  usual  situation 
in  the  umbilical  vesicle  is  left,  but  that  occasionally  it  may  ])e  right, 
ill  which  case  the  viscera  are  transposed. 

Literature. — Meckel,  Handb.  d.  path.  Anat.,  1812-lHlH;  and  De  duplicate  mon- 
fltrosa  comment.,  1813 ;  Ktienne  Oeoffroy  St.  Hilaire,  Philosophie  anatomique, 
vol.  ii.,  1S22;  JgiDORE  Gbokfboy  St.  Hilaire,  Traits  de  tcratologie,  1832-1837; 
Vbolik,  TabnUr,  1849.    The  fullest  account  in  Foerster,  Die  Missbildungen  des 
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MenBchen,  with  atlas,  1861,  and  in  Ahlfeld,  Die  Missbildungen  dee  Menschen, 
1880-1882,  also  with  atlas ;  in  both  of  these  the  literatare  very  fally ;  also  Oerlach, 
Die  Entstehungsweise  der  Doppelmissbildangen,  188*2 :  Panum,  Die  Entstehnng  der 
Missbildungen,  1860 ;  Dakeste,  Kecherches  sur  la  prodaction  artiticielle  des  mon- 
strosites,  2nd  ed.,  1891 ;  Hirst  and  Piersol,  Haman  monstrosities  (causation, 
classification,  and  literature  somewhat  fully),  1892  ;  Kaurer,  various  papers  on 
the  theory  of  monstrosity  by  excess,  in  Virchow's  Arch.  vols.  Ixzi.,  Ixxii.,  Ixxiii.. 
Ixxiv.  Clelani),  Journal  of  Anat.  and  Phys.,  vols,  viii.,  xii.,  xiii.,  xvii.  Trans,  of 
Philosoph.  Soc.  of  Olas^ow,  1885-H6.  Address  on  Rational  Teratology,  Brit.  Med. 
Jour.,  1888,  vol.  ii.,  p.  346,  also  Memoirs  and  Memoranda  in  Anatomy  by  Clbland, 
Mackay,  and  YonN(^  1888.  Himly,  Fiptus  in  fa'tu,  1831 ;  Sneddon  {Suptrtiumfrary 
mammfi')y  Glasg.  Med.  Jour.,  pp.  69  and  120,  1878.  Bannattne,  Diseases  and 
Deformities  of  fa'tus  1894-95,  Teratologia,  u  journal,  vol.  i..  1894,  Antenatal 
Pathology  and  Hygiene,  11H)2.     Teacukr  and  Coats  Siren),  Jour,  of  Path.,  189o. 


SECTION    III. 

AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  CIRCULATION  AND  DISTRIBUTION 

OF  THE  BLOOD. 

TkjwkaHogj  of  tlie  CSIrcalation. — Innervatiou  of  Arteries,  etc.  Local  HyponBinia. 
— I.  Active  hypersmiA  ;  caused  chiefly  by  dilatation  of  arteries  ;  phenomena. 
II.  Passive  hypera>mia ;  caused  chiefly  by  weakness  of  heart  or  venous 
obstruction.  Phenomena,  including  diapedesis,  oedema,  etc.  Local  Antmla 
or  iMluniiia ;  chiefly  from  obstruction  of  arteries.  Thromboils.  Coagula- 
tion of  the  blood.  The  process  of  thrombosis  shown  by  experiment ;  char- 
acters and  forms  of  thrombi.  Causation,  from  stagnation  of  blood  ;  from 
alteration  of  wall.  Growth  of  thrombi.  (Absence  of  thrombosis  from 
capillaries.)  Changes  in  thrombi,  chiefly  softening  and  organization. 
Results  of  thrombosis.  Embolism.  Causation,  chiefly  by  thrombosis. 
Phenomena,  in  ( 1 )  Arteries  with  free  anastomosis ;  (2)  Arteries  with  im- 
perfect anastomosis  (End  arteries) ;  in  them,  (a)  Engorgement  of  vessels, 
{h)  Haemorrhage,  and  (r)  Necrosis ;  disposal  of  infarction.  iSpecial  forms 
of  emlmlism,  malignant  tumours,  fat,  air,  and  infective.  HAmorrbaiTA ;  by 
rupture  or  by  diapedesis ;  causation  various  ;  stilling  of  haemorrhage  ;  seats 
of  effusion  and  disposal  of  the  blood.  (Edema  and  Dropsy,  <lepend  on  the 
lymphatic  circulation.  Causation  and  nature  of  process ;  rarely  from 
lymphatic  obstruction ;  usually  from  passive  hyperaemia ;  hydnemia  and 
hydremic  plethora  as  causes,  especially  in  Bright's  disease ;  nervous  influ- 
ences in  causation.     Position  and  character  of  exudation. 

Physiology  of  the  GirculatiOD. — In  the  distribution  of  the  blood  the 
capillaries  and  veins  may  l)e  regarded  as  virtually  passive  channels. 
They  are  able  to  accommodate  more  or  less  blood  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, but  of  themselves  they  have  little  to  do  with  the  variations 
in  the  supply.  The  supply  of  blood  to  the  tissues  varies,  chiefly 
according  to  their  needs ;  the  brain  or  muscle  while  working  requires 
and  gets  a  fuller  and  more  rapid  supply  of  blood  than  when  at  rest. 
This  supply  is  regulated  by  the  arteries ;  when  they  dilate  more  blood 
passes  into  the  capillaries  and  on  to  the  veins,  and  when  they  contract 
less   blood  reaches   the  capillaries  and  veins.      We  may  regard   the 
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arteries  aa  regulating  the  supply  of  blood,  the  capillaries  as  distri- 
buting the  blood,  bnnging  it  Mnthiii  reach  of  the  elements  of  the 
tissues,  and  the  veins  and  lymphatics  as  carrying  it  off.  The  amount 
of  bloo<i  admitted  by  the  arteries  depends  on  the  state  of  contraction 
or  relaxation  of  the  muscular  fibre-cells  in  the  middle  coat,  and  this, 
like  all  other  muscular  actions,  is  under  the  command  of  the  nervous 
system.  When  the  vaso-motor  nerves  are  stimulated  the  muscular  coat 
contracts,  when  these  nerves  are  paralyzed  it  relaxes,  and  when  a 
moderate  amount  of  stimulus  is  supplied,  then  we  have  that  state  of 
moderate  contraction  to  which  the  name  of  tonicity  is  applied. 

Innervation  of  arteries. — Constnction  of  vessels  is  brought  about 
by  stimulation  of  a  special  set  of  nerve-fibres,  the  vaso-cmdiictors. 
These  have  been  shown  to  run  in  the  sympjithetic  nerves,  and  also  in 
the  cerebro-spinal  nerves  of  the  extremities,  where  they  are  perhaps 
derive<l  from  the  sympathetic  system.  Division  of  constrictor  neiTC- 
fibres  will  induce  relaxation  of  arteries,  because  it  will  remove  the 
stimulation  which  ke^^ps  up  their  tonicity. 

Btirnard  s  discoverv  of  the  fact  that  electric  stimulation  of  the  chorda 
tympani  causes  dilatation  of  the  vessels  of  the  submaxillary  gland 
proved  the  existence  of  Vif.^HUIafor  fibres,  and  further  observation 
seems  to  prove  that  both  kinds  of  fibres  piss  to  the  vessels  in  all 
parts  of  the  hody.  Both  kinds  probably  l)elong  U)  the  sympathetic 
svstem. 

These  facts  have  suggested  that  the  regulation  of  the  calibi-e  of 
art^^ries  is  ettected  by  the  nerves  through  the  intenuediate  action  of 
local  nervous  ganglia  in  or  near  the  walls  of  the  arteries.  Arteries 
may  be  compared  in  their  innervation  jis  well  as  in  their  structure  to 
the  heart.  The  heart  hais  intrinsic  ganglia  and  it  has  accelerator  fibres 
derived  fnmi  the  spnpiithetic  which  stinuilate  these  ganglia,  and 
inhibit^>ry  fibres  from  the  vagus  which  depress  them.  Nervous  ganglia 
have  been  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  few  arteiies,  chiefly 
those  of  the  submaxillary  gland  and  the  penis.  The  arteries  generally 
are  suiTounded  by  a  close  plexus  of  nerves,  and  the  facts  of  the  case 
Ciin  only  be  explained  on  the  assumption  of  loc^il  centres.  A  further 
proof  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  when  arteries  are  cut  ofl* 
from  all  centnd  connections  they  are  still  capible  of  varying  their 
calibre.  If  the  sciatic  nerve  in  a  frog  is  dixided,  the  arteries  indeed 
dilate,  but  after  a  time  they  resume,  at  least  partially,  their  state  of 
tonicity,  and  are  captible  of  still  further  vanations.  Again,  an  excess 
of  carlK)nic  acid  in  the  blood  will  cause  arteries  to  contract  after  all 
their  central  connections  have  been  severed,  and  they  may  be  made  to 
dilate  by  means  of  chloral  or  amyl  nitrite. 
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The  vaso-motor  nerves  are  known  to  run,  to  a  large  extent  at  least, 
in  the  sympathetic  system,  and  they  are  under  the  influence  of  the 
»\nnpathetic  ganglia.  The  sympathetic  system,  however,  is  not  an 
independent  one,  and  the  proper  vaso-motor  centres  are  in  the  spinal 
conl  and  medulla  oblongata,  with  which  the  sympathetic  has  numerous 
communications.  Most  of  the  physiological  variations  in  the  calibre 
of  the  vessels  are  brought  al>out  by  reflex  action,  and  the  reflex  centres 
are  situated  in  the  cord  and  medulla.  From  these  centres  there  seems 
to  pass  a  continuous  slight  stimulation  inducing  that  moderate  con- 
traction which  we  name  Tonicity.  If  the  connection  be  severed  the 
tonicity  ceases,  the  arteries  dilate.  There  is  a  general  centre  for  the 
whole  vaso-motor  system  in  the  medulla  oblongata.  When  this  is 
stimulated  the  arteries  throughout  the  iKxly  contract.  When  it  is 
destroyed  the  arteries  in  the  body  dilate.  But  without  being  destroyed 
the  centre  may  be  paralyzed  or  inhibited.  It  is  inhibited  by  the 
inhalation  of  nitrite  of  amyl,  and  the  arteries  dilate.  It  may  also 
be  inhibited  by  the  stimulation  of  a  nervous  branch  which  passes 
upwards  fn)m  the  heart,  the  depressor  nerve.  This  general  centre, 
therefore,  has  nervous  connections  of  a  kind  similar  to  the  local 
ganglia. 


I. — A  very  good  historical  account  of  the  physiology  of  the  vessels 
u  that  in  Von  Recklinghauben's  Handbuch  der  allgemeinen  Pathologie,  1883,  p.  4, 
tt  ^q.  See  also  Hunter,  On  the  blood,  inflammation,  and  gunshot  wounds,  1798, 
Palmers  ed.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  14.5;  Henle,  Pathologische  Untersuchungen,  1840;  Hand- 
bach  d.  rationellen  Pathologie,  184G ;  Bernabd,  several  series  of  Le9ons,  1858-1876; 
LzsTXB  (who  inferred  the  existence  of  peripheral  ganglia),  Phil.  Trans,  for  1858, 
vol.  cxlviii.;  Waller,  Proceedings  of  Roy.  Soc.,  1862.  Cyon  A  Luuwio,  Ludwig's 
.Irbeiten,  1866  and  1867;  Vulplln,  Le9ons  sur  Tappar.  vasomot.,  1875;  Stillino, 
Jenaische  Annalen,  1851.  Saviotti,  Virchow*s  Archiv,  1.,  1870 ;  Oolz,  Virchow's 
Arehiv,  vols,  zxvi.,  zzviii.,  and  zziz. ;  Krehl,  Patholog.  Physiologic,  1898;  Von 
Basch.  Allgem.  Physiol,  n.  Pathologie  des  Kreislaufes,  1892;  Thobia,  Pathol. 
Aoatomie,  i.,  1894,  also  Trans,  by  Bruce,  1896;  Lukjanow,  Allgem.  Pathologie  d. 
Gefasssystems,  1894. 


LOCAL   HYPEREMIA. 

This  term  is  applied  to  conditions  in  which  the  vessels,  and  especi- 
ally the  capillaries,  contain  an  excess  of  blood.  Two  forms  are 
diiftin^ished  according  as,  on  the  one  hand,  the  blood  is  too  freely 
a<imitteci  by  the  arteries,  or,  on  the  other,  meets  with  some  obstacle, 
:<^»  its  passage  by  the  veins.     These  are  called  respectively  active  or 

arterial  and  passive  or  venous  hypersemia. 

E 
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I.— ACTIVB  OR  ARTERIAL  HYPBR.EMIA.    ACTIVE  COSfJESTIO.N. 

Thin  occurs  when  nii  excess  of  Mood  is  admitted  hy  the  arteries  into 
a  part.  The  terms  atonic  and  arteri»l  li7peTSini»  are  Bynoiiymoua 
with  active  hvpenemia,  as  are  also  flazion  and  determination  of  blood. 

Causation. — Active  hvpenemia  is  hroujiht  alxmt  chiefly  hy  causes 
which  induce  tlihitatiun  of  the  arteries,  although  a  local  increase  of 
blowl-presaurc,  hy  forcing  more  blo>Kl  into  the  artei-ics,  will  have  a 
similar  effect. 

Local  increase  of  blood-preasnre  is  not  of  fre<|nent  oceiirronco, 
hecansc  as  a  general  rule  the  vessels  are  so  completely  under  the 
regulation  of  the  nervous  system  that  a  nkpid  accommodation  is  I'eadily 
efl'ected  l>y  contraction  of  the  arteries.  If  the  arteries  l>e  diseased, 
however,  so  that  their  walls  are  rcndei^tl  rigid  (as  by  Hthctx>ma)  ther) 
variations  in  Mood- pressure  will  not  l>e  readily  compensaUKl.  Hence 
in  pt^ople  whose  cerehral  arteries  ui'e  atheromatous,  temporary  increase 
of  hlood-pressnre  niay  cause  congestion  of  the  lirain. 

Collateral  hypemmia  might  l>c  supposed  to  lie  due  to  a  local 
inci'case  of  bUMxl-pressiire.  It  occiws  when  in  conseijuetice  of  ol>struc- 
tion  of  ail  ai'tei'v,  or  otherwise,  the  blood  supply  is  diminished  in  one 
locality,  with  the  lesult  that  thoiv  is  an  inciease  in  the  anio\nit  of 
blond  in  another,  generally  a  neighlxturiug  lo(;ahly.  Doubtless  an 
obstruction  in  an  artery  leads  to  increase  of  pressure  in  the  arteries 
proximal  to  the  nitstruetion,  and  there  may  l)e  a  resulting  hyperaimia 
of  iioighlMuring  parts  which  will  assist  in  establishing  an  anastomotic 
circulation.  But  the  problem  is  not  always  so  simple  as  this.  The 
arteries  arc  so  completely  under  the  command  of  the  neivous  sv-stem 
that  the  site  of  the  collateral  hypenemia  is  freijuently  at  a  certain 
distance  from  that  of  the  anunna,  and  is  detcraiined  not  by  increase 
of  blood-pressure  but  by  I'elaxation  of  arteries.  Thus  obstruction  of 
one  renal  artery  will  induce  collateral  hyperiemia  in  the  kidney  of  the 
opposite  side. 

Dilatation  of  arteries  so  m  to  lead  to  active  hypencmia  is  brought 
about  in  several  different  ways.  It  may  be  due  to  purely  local  causes, 
or  to  an  action  on  the  vaso-motor  nerves  or  vaso-motor  tierve-ceiitrea. 

Ai  examines  of  dilatwtioii  of  arteries  from  Local  oanaaB  may  be 
cit«d  cases  igd|^|^^^|Bft' ^'^'I'^^'^l  "^  pie^r-uie  induces  local 
i  Lh<;  seat  of  a  coUec- 
aels,  and  the  arteries  will 
I  blood  to  iivunjome  the 
I  abdomen  \^.  suddenly 
I  greatly  reduced, 
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and,  till  the  arteries  have  time  to  contract,  there  will  be  an  active 
hypenemia.  This  effect  of  the  sudden  removal  of  pressure  is  generally, 
at  least  in  part,  obviate<l  by  the  application  of  a  bandage.  On  similar 
principles  removal  of  large  ovarian  tumours  that  have  pressed  on  the 
kitliieys  and  renal  arteries  sometimes  leads  to  active  hypera^mia  of  the 
ki<lneys,  which  may  be  accompanied  by  albuminuria. 

(Jther  examples  of  active  hyperaemia  due  to  local  causes  are  afforded 
by  the  application  of  warmth  to  the  surface  of  the  body  as  by  poul- 
tices, the  result  being  a  direct  dilatation  of  the  cutaneous  arteries. 
Mechanical  irritation  of  the  skin,  as  by  stroking  it,  usually  induces, 
first  a  contraction  of  the  arteries,  evidenced  by  paleness,  and  then  a 
dilatation,  shown  by  a  red  streak.  Similarly,  chemical  irritants  pro- 
duce dilatation,  sometimes  preceded  by  contraction,  the  dilatation 
lea4ling  to  active  hyperemia,  which,  in  this  case,  may  be  the  first 
phenomenon  of  inflammation.  Again  a  mere  temporary  deprivation 
**i  bkHxl  may  induce  dilatation  of  arteries  and  a  local  hypersemia. 
Tbu^  in  surgical  operations,  when  the  circulation  has  been  suspended 
^y  the  application  of  an  elastic  bandage,  the  removal  of  the  latter  is 
often  followe<l  by  an  active  hyperiemia. 

Active  hypenemia  due  to  causes  influencing  the  Vaso-motor  nerves 
may  Ik;  produced  by  paralysis  of  the  vaso-constrictors  or  by  irritation 
of  the  vaso-dilators.  Injury  or  disease  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  in 
the  neck  is  sometimes  followed  by  unilateral  congestion  of  the  face, 
and  by  unilateral  sweating,  together  with  narrowing  of  the  pupil, 
s^mallness  of  the  eyel>all  and  ptosis,  these  all  being  signs  of  paralysis 
of  the  sympathetic. 

Such  cases  have  been  described  by  Weir  Mitchell  and  others  as  following  gunshot 
vonnds,  etc.,  and  by  Hutchinson  as  the  consequences  of  fractures  of  the  clavicle; 
•ome  of  the  manifestations,  at  least,  may  ensue  from  the  pressure  of  tumours,  or 
ABciirysins,  or  the  extension  of  abscesses,  tuberculosis,  etc.,  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  sympathetic  in  the  neck. 

In  eeitain  forms  of  neuralgia,  especially  in  hemicrania,  the  phenomena  indicate 
€r»t  an  irritation  and  then  a  paralysis  of  the  vaso-constrictors.  Du  Bois-Reymond 
■y  *n*ly«ia  of  his  own  symptoms  in  such  attacks  came  to  this  conclusion.     In  his 

redness  of  the  external  ear ;  in  other  cases  redness  of  the  retina  has 
The  temperature  as  tested  by  the  thermometer,  in  the  external 
w  QsoaUy  nuaed,  both  in  the  neuralgic  cases  and  those  due  to  injury. 

-     ^^"  •"^  oomparatively  few  cases  of  active  hyperemia  which  can 

-  ™^|^^^^  'barred  to  irritation  of  the  vaso-dilators,  but  after  wounds 

^^    «  ^  *««rB  gometimes  occur  during  the  process  of  healing,  severe 

P^  accompanied  by  redness  and  elevation  of  temperature, 

^y  explicable  on  the  supposition  that  the  vaso-dilators 
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are  irritated.      These  phenomena  are  sometimes  followed  by  trophic 
distur]>ances,  more  particularly  the  "  glossy  skin "  of  Paget. 

Paralysis  of  Vaso-motor  centres  is  calculated  to  induce  active 
hypenemia  if  the  dilatation  of  the  arteries  be  localized.  Thus  in  a 
case  observ'ed  by  the  author  there  was  a  traumatic  lesion  of  the 
medulla  oblongata  which  injurecl  the  vaso-motor  centres  of  the  kidneys. 
The  result  was  an  intense  hypenemia  of  both  kidneys,  visible  after 
death,  and  manifested  during  life  by  an  excessive  secretion  of  watery 
urine.  During  the  few  hours  of  life  a  large  quantity  of  urine  was 
twice  removed  by  catheter,  and  after  death  the  bladder  was  found 
greatly  distended.  Some  authors  ascri1)e  dia1>etes  mellitus  to  pamlysis 
of  the  centres  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  or  in  the  semilunar  ganglia. 
Such  a  paralysis  would  induce  congestion  in  the  abdominal  organs, 
and  more  especially  in  the  liver. 

Phenomena  of  active  oongestion. — When  a  local  dilatation  of  the 
finer  arteries  of  a  part  occurs,  the  most  direct  result  is  that  the  blood 
is  admitted  more  freelv,  and  at  an  accelerated  rate.  It  meets  with 
less  resistance  in  the  arteries,  and  reaches  the  capillaries  and  veins 
at  a  higher  pressure  than  normal.  The  part  so  aflected  is  of  a 
bright  red  colour,  and,  if  it  be  an  external  part,  its  temperature  is 
raised.  In  many  cases  the  active  congestion  is  of  short  duration, 
but  if  it  continue  it  leads  commonly  to  more  definite  changes. 
There  is  increased  transudation  from  the  vessels,  and  consequent 
swelling.  The  secretion  of  the  part  is  increased.  This  has  been 
ob8er\'ed  more  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  secretion  of  sweat ; 
unilateral  hyperaimia  and  sweating  have  been  ascribed  to  pressure  on 
the  sympathetic  by  an  aneurysm  (Gairdner)  or  a  tumour  (Ogle  and 
Vemeuil).  There  may  also  be  considerable  hypertrophy  in  conse- 
quence of  active  hypeiwmia.     (See  Hypertrophy.) 

It  has  l)een  said  that  active  hypersemia  may  lead  to  haemorrhage, 
but  experiment  seems  to  prove  that  even  a  very  great  rise  in  the 
blood-pressure  in  the  capillaries  does  not  lead  to  haemorrhage,  unless 
the  vessels  are  badly  supported,  or  else  defective  in  some  way.  By 
obstructing  the  respiration  in  a  dog  the  arterial  pressure  may  lie 
raised  enormously,  ])ut  there  is  no  rupture  of  the  capillaries,  or  only 
in  such  delicate  structui-es  as  the  retina,  brain,  or  conjunctiva,  or  in 
the  pleura  and  pericardium,  where,  on  account  of  the  violent  and 
abortive  efforts  of  inspiration,  a  partial  vacuum  is  pixxiuced,  and  the 
vessels  are  ill-supix)rted.  The  increase  in  pressure  in  a  pure  active 
hjrperaemia  is,  of  course,  greatly  less  than  this. 

Utomtan. — Weib  Mitchell,  Morehouse,  and  Keen,  Ounshot  wounds  &nd  other 
injuries  of  nerreB,  1864 ;  Hutchinson,  Lond.  Hosp.  Reports,  18C6 ;  Weib  Mitchell, 
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In  janes  of  nerves  and  their  oonsequences,  1872 ;  Dbnsiabk,  Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  iv. ; 
Pac.et,  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,  1864;  Bbbobr  (Hemiorania)^yirchow's  Archiv,  vol. 
liv.,  1874;  Gaibdner,  Clin.  Med.,  1862,  p.  557;  Verneuil,  Gaz.  des  hOpit.,  1864; 
BiEM,  Collateralkreislaaf.  Virch.  Arch.,  147, 1897  (with  literature) ;  Lowrr,  Centralb. 
(.  allgem.  Path.,  viii.,  1897. 


II.— PASSIVE  OR  VENOUS  HYPER.^MIA  OR  PASSIVE 

CON(JESTION. 

This  is  a  condition  in  which  the  blooci  stagnates  in  the  vessels ;  they 
are  overfilled  with  blood  which,  as  it  remains  too  long  in  the  vessels, 
has  a  venous  character,  hence  passive  hyperaemia  is  also  called  Venous 
Hrpenemia. 

Canaation. — Passive  hypersemia  frequently  occurs  as  a  consequence 
of  Weakness  of  the  heart.  In  the  normal  state  the  forces  of  the 
circulation  in  order  to  remove  the  blood  from  depending  parts,  have 
to  overcome  gravitation.  The  force  of  the  heart  propagated  through 
arteries  and  capillaries  to  the  veins  is  generally  sufficient  to  do  this. 
It  is,  however,  assisted  by  the  muscular  movements,  which,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  valves  in  the  veins,  materially  assist  the  venous  current ; 
also  by  the  aspiration  effected  by  the  inspiratory  movements.  But  if 
the  heart  is  weak,  the  blood  is  apt  to  linger  in  depending  parts  or  in 
partA  far  removed  from  the  centre  ;  hence  the  name  Hypostasis  or 
Hypostatie  hyperamia  applied  to  such  conditions.  Weakening  of  the 
heart  occurs  in  many  forms  of  disease.  It  is  often  very  marked  in 
ffven*,  such  as  typhus  and  typhoid,  or  in  long-continued  debilitating 
di<ea.3e8,  which  produce  ansemia.  In  these  cases  the  blood  often  stag- 
nates in  the  dependent  parts  of  the  lungs,  or  in  depending  parts  of  the 
jikiii,  over  the  sacrum  and  shoulder  blades  in  persons  lying  on  their 
)«iekfl,  over  the  trochanters  in  persons  lying  on  their  sides.  In  these 
latter  situations  the  weakness  of  the  circulation  along  with  the 
mechanical  effects  of  the  weight  of  the  iKxly  and  the  irritation  of 
decomposing  material,  lead  frequently  to  necrosis  of  the  skin  and  the 
f(>rmation  of  bed-sores.  In  fevers  there  may  be  passive  hypenemia 
of  the  extremities  of  the  fingers  or  toes,  resulting  even  in  necrosis  or 
ipingrene. 

Again,  there  may  be  difficulty  in  overcoming  gravitation  on  account 
fif  the  force  of  the  heart  being  partly  lost  by  reason  of  Obstmotion  of 
arteries.  Thus  atheroma,  by  producing  a  thickening  of  the  internal 
(fiat,  may  cause  a  partial  obstruction,  which  is  often  increased  by  the 
formation  of  thrombi  on  the  affected  surface.  In  consequence  of  this, 
th«i;  force  of  the  heart  may  be  insufficient  and  the  blood  may  stagnate 
iu   the  parts  supplied.     Complete  occlusion  of  an  artery  will  under 
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certain  circumstances  produce  extreme  passive  hyperemia.     (Hsemor- 
rhagic  infarction,  see  under  Embolism.) 

Obstmction  of  veins  is  the  most  direct  and  obvious  cause  of  passive 
hyperaemia.  This  may  be  produced  by  pressure  of  tumours,  exudations, 
bandages,  the  pregnant  uterus,  even  hard  masses  of  faeces,  by  coagulation 
of  blood  \i'ithin  the  veins,  or  by  the  bursting  of  tumours  into  veins,  or 
their  growth  through  their  walls. 

Lastly,  Disease  of  the  valves  of  the  heart  produces  in  a  large 
proportion  of  cases  a  general  venous  hypenemia  (see  under  Heart). 

Phenomena  of  passive  hyperemia. — Taking  the  simplest  case,  that 
of  obstruction  of  a  venous  stem,  the  first  result  is  an  increase  of  blood- 
pressure  in  the  veins  behind  the  point  of  obstruction,  and  an  accumula- 
tion of  blood  in  the  part.  If  the  veins  have  abundant  anastomoses, 
then  the  blood  will  soon  to  a  con8ideral)le  extent  find  its  wav  bv  other 
channels  and  the  normal  conditions  l>e  restored.  But  from  the  list  of 
causes  of  passive  hypera^mia  it  will  be  seen  that  most  of  these  involve 
sets  of  veins,  or  whole  regions  of  the  Ixxly ;  even  in  the  case  of  throm- 
bosis, the  coagulation  usually  extends  to  a  numl)er  of  veins;  hence, 
relief  by  anastomosis  may  not  l>e  obtained.  The  local  increase  of 
pressure  remains,  and  it  aifect«  capillaries. 

The  fiu'ther  effects  are  to  be  traced  to  the  excessive  pressure  of  the 
accumulated  blood  in  the  capillaries  and  to  the  nutritive  changes  in 
their  walls  from  the  stagnation  of  the  blood.  The  blood  accumulates 
in  excessive  quantity  in  these  vessels  and  at  an  excessive  pressure.  In 
consi^quence  of  this  an  increase  in  the  natural  transudation  of  Huid 
through  the  capillaries  occurs,  and  the  blood-coi-puscles,  especially  the 
red  ones,  ascape  fiom  the  vessels.  Each  of  these  phenomena  merits 
more  special  consideration. 

HsBmorrhage  by  diapedesis  is  the  escape  of  the  red  corpuscles  from 
the  bloofl-vessels  without  rupture  of  their  walls.  This  process  occui-s 
mainly,  if  not  entirely,  in  the  capillaries,  and  it  can  be  shown  by 
experiment  that  it  does  not  involve  rupture  of  these  vessels.  If  the 
tongue  of  a  frog  is  ligatured  at  its  base  so  as  to  include  all  the  veins, 
but  excluding  the  artery,  there  will  be  the  phenomena  of  hypeiwmia 
greatly  intensified,  and  amongst  these  phenomena  diapedesis.  But  if 
the  ligature  be  loosened  within  a  moderate  perio<i,  the  circulation  is 
restored,  and  the  phenomena  disappear.  If  the  escape  of  blood-cor- 
puscles had  been  by  rupture,  it  would  have  continued  after  resumption 
of  the  circulation.  As  to  the  manner  in  which  corpuscles  escape,  it  is 
probable  that  they  pass  between  the  endothelial  cells.  Fig.  18  shows 
the  appearance  of  the  endothelium  of  a  capillary  mapped  out  by  treat- 
ment with  nitrate  of  silver,  and  Fig  19  shows  capillaries  similarly 
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treated  after  paadve  bypenemia  had  existed.  The  latter  Ulustration  is 
ukei)  from  Arnold,  who  asserts  that  while  in  the  normal  condition 
there  are  minute  apertures  between  the  endothelial  cells,  chiefly  at  the 
uigles  where  two  or  three  meet,  these  are  found  much  enlarged  in 
passive  hypereemia.  The  amall  apertures  may  be  called  stigmata,  and 
the  larger  ones  stomata.  The  excessive  pressure  in  the  capillaries 
ceems  to  be  tbe  chief  agent  in  causing  the  escape  of  the  corpuscles  as 
well  as  the  increased  transudation  of  fluid,  but  we  have  also  as  a  con- 
«iderable  element,  in  many  cases,  a  nutritive  defect  in  the  walls  of 
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thf  vessels  from  their  long  exposure  to  venous  blood,  allowing  of  the 
escape  of  the  corpuscles.  The  hiemorrhage  is  usually  inconsiderable, 
but  in  some  cases  it  attains  to  large  dimensions.  (See  under  Thrombosis 
<if  cerebral  sinuses.) 

Tbe  author  has  obserred  of  late  a  loose  way  of  naing  the  term  diapedesis  by 
sppljinj;  it  to  tbe  emigration  of  the  lencooytes.  As  this  use  is  confosiDg  and  is 
<qip<Meil  to  the  origiDal  emplojmeat  by  Strieker,  Cohnheim,  Arnold,  and  others, 
to  dmignste  a  form  ol  hami/rrhage,  it  seems  unadvisable.  The  author  therelote 
limits  the  tenn  to  the  escape  of  red  corpuscles  without  rupture,  TeserriDg  the  term 
emigration  for  the  more  active  penelralioa  of  the  white  corpusoles. 

That  there  in  an  increased  TrssBBdation  of  fluid  can  lie  directly 
]»rc)ve<l  by  experiment.     The  flow  in  the  lymphatic  vessels  has  been 
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proved  to  be  excessive.  If  the  lymphatics  are  not  capable  of  disposing 
of  the  entire  excess,  then  the  fluid  accumulates  in  the  serous  spaces  and 
cavities  of  the  Ixxly,  giving  rise  to  (Edema  and  Dropsy  (see  further  on). 
This  accumulation  will  occur  if,  on  the  one  hand,  the  transudation 
be  too  great  for  the  lymphatics  to  dispose  of  it,  or  if,  on  the  other,  for 
some  reason,  the  lymphatics  do  not  take  it  up  sufficiently.  The 
current  in  the  lymphatics  depends  on  the  blood-pressure,  and  we  have 
just  seen  that  the  cause  of  the  increased  transudation  is  excess  of  blood- 
pressure,  and  so  the  same  condition  which  determines  the  increase  will, 
to  a  certain  extent,  cause  it  to  be  more  rapidly  disposed  of.  In  cases 
of  hypostasis,  however,  there  is  a  special  tendency  to  oedema.  The 
hyperaemia  here  is  due,  as  we  have  seen,  to  weakness  of  the  heart 
associated  with  the  action  of  gravitation.  Both  of  these  causes  will 
equally  act  on  the  lymphatic  circulation,  and  induce  the  transuded  fluid 
to  linger  and  accumulate. 

The  exuded  fluid,  as  may  be  infeiTed,  contains  red  corpuscles,  but  it 
does  so  to  a  much  less  extent  in  actual  pathological  conditions  than 
might  be  supposed  from  experiments  in  animals.  In  the  latter  there  is 
a  sudden  obstruction,  with  exaggerated  results ;  in  actual  disease  in 
man  the  processes  usually  develop  slowly,  and  there  is  some  accommo- 
<lation  of  the  vessels.  It  should  be  added  that  the  white  corpuscles 
pass  out  of  the  vessels  as  well  as  the  red,  but  not  to  such  an  extent,  and 
that  the  corpuscles,  both  red  and  white,  escape  from  the  small  veins  as 
well  as  from  the  capillaries. 

The  part  which  is  the  seat  of  passive  hyperaemia  is  unduly  red,  and 
the  tint  is  dark  or  livid,  hence  the  term  Cyanosis,  which  is  applied 
when  the  lividity  is  extensive.  The  part  is  swollen,  both  from  the 
over-filling  of  the  vessels  and  from  the  <  edema,  and  is  usually  lowered 
in  temperature.  In  organs  readily  capable  of  increase  in  bulk,  there 
may  be  considerable  Enlargement  as  a  result  of  passive  hyperemia. 
This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  spleen. 

Two  other  consequences  frequently  follow  in  prolonged  passive 
hyperemia.  The  distended  capillaries  exerting  pressure  on  the  siu*- 
rounding  structures  may  through  time  produce  Atrophy.  This  is  seen 
especially  in  passive  hyperaemia  of  the  liver,  where  the  central  parts  of 
the  lobules  often  show  a  striking  absence  of  hepatic  cells.  It  is  also 
seen  in  the  kidney  and  the  retina. 

An  opposite  result  is  often  effected  by  prolonged  passive  congestion, 
namely.  Hypertrophy  of  the  connective  tissue,  induced  by  the  in- 
creased transudation  which  bathes  this  tissue.  The  hypertrophied 
connective  tissue  is  dense,  and  it  gives  increase<l  density  to  the  organs 
affected,  hence  the  term  Cyanotic  induration.     This  is  very  common 
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as  a  result  of  vahnilar  disease  of  the  heart  and  is  seen  in  the  heart 
itself,  the  lungs,  kidneys,  liver,  etc.  In  the  lungs  the  induration  is 
asoeiated  with  pigmentation,  due  to  the  haemorrhage  by  diapedesis, 
hence  the  term  Brown  induration. 

NecrosiB  or  death  of  parts  is  not  a  common  result  of  passive 
hyperaemia.  It  occurs  when  the  conditions  are  such  as  to  produce 
complete  stagnation  of  blood.  If  a  loop  of  intestine  be  caught  in 
1  hernia  in  such  a  way  as  to  obstruct  all  the  veins,  then  passive 
hypenemia  may  be  followed  by  gangrene.  Similarly  ligature  of  the 
femoral  vein  or  its  obstruction  by  a  tumour  may  produce  gangrene,  as 
this  vein  has  few  and  insufficient  anastomoses.  This  only  occurs  if  the 
vein  l>e  suddenly  obstnicted. 


—For  a  good  account  of  passive  hyperemia  from  experimental  side, 
CoHXHEi3i*8  Allgem.  Pathologie,  2nd  ed.,  voL  i.,  p.  138.  See  also  Recklino- 
UAZf^KS,  Allgem.  Path.,  p.  28;  Abnolp,  Virchow's  Archiv,  Iviii.,  1873;  Zielonko, 
r'4'i.,  Ivii.,  1873;  Lazarus -Barlow,  Manual  of  Oeneral  Pathology,  1898. 
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These  terms  <lesignate  the  condition  in  which  the  blood-vessels,  and 
in  particular  the  capillaries,  are  more  or  less  empty  of  blood,  and  the 
part  is  eorresiK)ndingly  pale. 

Causation. — The  vessels,  and  especially  the  capillaries,  may  l)e 
«lirectly  emptied  by  pressure  from  without.  We  have  an  artificial 
anit-mia  prcxluced  in  this  way  hy  Esmarch's  elastic  ])andage.  A  tumour 
•♦r  an  abscess  may  by  pressure  empty  the  vessels,  and,  if  long  con- 
tinueil,  this  may  lead  to  necrosis  of  the  structure  concerned.  In  most 
lases,  however,  anemia  is  due  to  obstruction  of  arteries,  but  such 
t»li6truction  rarely  produces  ischaemia  unless  it  ]>e  comparatively  sudden 
and  tolerably  complete. 

Spasms  of  arteries,  that  is  to  say,  violent  contraction  of  their  middle 
cuai,  may  cause  such  obstruction  as  to  produce  an  extreme  anaemia. 
The  application  of  cold  to  the  skin  causes  contraction  of  the  cutaneous 
arteries — ether  spray  causes  a  striking  anaemia  by  this  means.  The 
rigiir  at  the  >>eginning  of  many  fevers,  accompanied  as  it  is  by  paleness 
and  coldness  of  the  surface,  is  due  to  spasm  of  the  cutaneous  arteries. 
Stime  neuralgias  are  associated  with  spasm  of  arteries.  (Du  Bois-Rey- 
moncl. )  In  some  persons  the  vaso-motor  system  is  peculiarly  sensitive, 
and  .slight  causes  are  sufficient  to  induce  spasm  of  the  arteries  and 
a  local  amemia. 

A  Mfiea  of  phenomena  produced  by  prolonged  spasm  of  arteries  is  grouped  under 
the  name  of  Bajnaud'i  diiaase,  from  the  writer  who  first  gave  a  full  description  of 
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these  phenomena.  In  predisposed  persons  an  ordinary  exposure  to  cold,  as  in 
washing,  will  induce  such  a  spasm  as  to  render  the  fingers  bloodless  and  anes- 
thetic ;  they  are  said  to  be  *'  dead  **  {loccU  nyncope).  In  more  severe  cases  the  skin 
becomes  dark  blue  and  various  eruptions  may  form  {local  OMphyxia).  In  very 
severe  cases  there  may  be  actual  necrosis  of  the  ends  of  the  fingers  and  toes.  This 
form  of  disease  is  symmetrical. 

A  sudden  obst motion  of  an  artery  by  Smbolism  is  a  fi*equent  cause 
of  Ischaemia,  but  this  frequently  gives  place  to  a  passive  hypenemia. 
(See  under  Emlx)li8m.)  The  ligature  of  an  artery  or  a  sudden  com- 
pression will  also  lead  to  local  antemia. 

Disease  of  the  walls  of  arteries  is  not  a  frequent  cause  of  ischemia, 
as  obstruction  from  such  conditions  a.s  atheroma  is  frequently  verv 
partial,  and  even  when  considerable  is  of  slow  production.  Hence  such 
conditions  more  freciuently  lead  to  i)assive  hypenemia  in  the  way 
already  mentioned. 

Phenomena  and  results. — In  the  anaemic  part  the  capillaiies  are 
imperfectly  filled,  and  the  blood  cuiTcnt  is  slow.  The  part  is  con- 
sequently iwle,  reduced  in  temperature,  flaccid.  Its  nutrition  is 
diminished,  and  its  elements  are  prone  to  undergo  atrt^phy  and 
degeneration,  or  even,  as  we  have  already  seen,  necrosis.  The  function 
will  be  interfered  with  if  the  nutrition  is  diminished,  and  if  the 
anosmia  affect  an  important  organ,  the  results  may  be  serious.  Thus, 
obstruction  of  the  coronarv  arteries  mav  cause  death  bv  paralvsis  of 
the  heart.  Liistly,  a  local  amemia  may  pro<luee  hyijenemia  else- 
where— a  collateral  hyijcricmia. 

Literatore. — RECKLiN<iHAUSEN*8  Handbuch,  p.  3-5 ;  Virchow,  Handbuch  d.  spec. 
Path,  und  Therapie,  vol.  i. ;  Raynaud,  De  I'asphyxie  locale  et  de  la  gangrene 
sym^trique,  180*2;  and  Arch.  gen.  de  med.,  xxiii.,  1874;  Du  Bois-Kkymond,  Arch, 
f.  Anat.  und  Physiol.,  1860 ;  T.  K.  Monro,  Raynaud's  disease,  1899. 


THROMBOSIS   AND   EMBOLISM. 

These  two  con<:litions  are  often  associate<l,  l>ut  nuist  be  carefully  dis- 
tinguished.  Thrombosis  is  the  coagulation  of  blixnl  within  the  vessels 
or  heart.  EmlH)lism  is  the  obstruction  of  a  vessel  by  a  plug  brought 
from  a  distiinee.  The  coagidum  which  fonns  in  thrombosis  is  a 
thrombus,  the  plug  which  obstructs  in  embolism  is  an  embolus.  A 
thrombus  detJiched  from  its  place  becomes  an  eml>olus,  and  an  emlK)lu8, 
whether  consisting  of  coagulum  or  not,  may  grow  by  successive  deposi- 
tion of  clot,  that  is  to  sav,  bv  thrombosis. 
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I.— THROMBOSIS. 

In  foiisidering  the  mode  of  occurrence  of  thrombosis,  it  is  necessary 
to  refer  to  the  Coagulation  of  blood.  According  to  the  views  which 
are  identified  with  the  name  of  Alexander  Schmidt  (although  Andrew 
Buchanan  anticipated  many  of  his  results)  three  agents  are  necessary 
for  coagulation,  the  fibrinogen,  the  fibrino-plastic  substance  or  para- 
^lohulin,  and  the  fibrine  ferment.  The  two  former  unite  to  form 
librine  in  the  presence  of  the  latter.  The  fibrinogen  is  dissolved  in 
tht*  bli>«Kl-plasma ;  the  paraglobulin,  at  least  chiefly,  and  the  ferment, 
entirely,  reside  in  the  white  corpuscles.  More  recent  obser\'ations 
ievm  to  have  mcxiified  this  view,  and  it  now  appears  that  coagulation 
(xvurs  by  the  conversion  of  the  dissolved  fibrinogen  into  insoluble 
fibrine.  this  being  effected  by  means  of  the  fibrine  ferment  which 
resides  in  the  leucocvtes.  A  third  element  however  is  still  necessarv^ 
namely,  the  presence  of  a  salt  of  calcium  without  which  coagidation 
di»es  not  occur.  From  the  blood-plasma  a  nucleo-albumin  can  be 
f^parated.  This,  when  brought  into  contact  with  a  solution  of 
fibrinogen  and  calcium  salts  will  induce  coagulation.  Acconling  to 
Pekelhiiring  and  others  the  fibrine  ferment  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
itimpoiind  of  nucleo-albumin  and  calcium.  When  brought  into  contact 
riih  fibrinogen  the  calcium  unites  with  part  of  the  fibrinogen 
mo]t>cule,  and  the  result  is  fibnne.  Fibnne  thus,  according  to  this 
lhei»ry,  is  an  insoluble  albuminous  calcium  comj^ound.  The  nucleo- 
albumin  resi<le8  in  the  white  corpuscles,  and  passes  into  solution 
when  these  disintcCTate.  It  is  onlv  bv  destruction  of  the  white 
•••■rpuscles  that  the  femient  is  set  free ;  so  long  as  the  white  corpuscles 
circulate  in  the  blood  and  remain  alive  fibrine  cannot  form.  Fibrine 
will  f«irra  when  the  conditions  are  such  that  the  white  corpuscles  are 
no  longer  preserved  alive.  Fibrine,  it  will  thus  be  seen,  is  the  result 
••f  ;i  chemical  pn)cess,  and  the  resulting  substance,  the  fibrine,  is 
n-.it  ii  vital  structure,  but  a  dead  chemical  compound.  The  white 
c«»qHi.sc-le8  must  not  be  exposed  to  the  contact  of  dead  matter  if 
ihtfv  are  to  be  preserved.  You  may  keep  blood  fluid  for  a  long 
time  if  you  simply  insure  that  it  is  in  contact  ^nth  living  tissue. 
Lifter  long  ago  showed  that  if  an  aitery  be  ligatured  in  two  places 
and  cut  out  while  full  of  blood,  it  may  be  hung  up  and  the  blocxi 
will  remain  fluid  for  some  da  vs.  Within  the  IkxIv  if  a  vessel  Ikj 
lijratun?<l  carefully  in  two  places,  the  middle  portion  remaining  in 
Connection  with  the  living  tissues,  then  the  blood  may  be  kept  fluid 
fn^ni  twelve  to  fifteen  days.  When  blood  is  exposed  to  a  jjerfectly 
i«mfM>th  surface,  even  if  it  l)e  of  dead  matter,  it  does  not  coagulate 
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readily.  Thus  a  piece  of  glass  in  the  circulating  blood  does  not 
induce  coagulation,  and  blood  in  a  vessel  whose  internal  surface  is 
imieared  with  oil  does  not  readily  coagulate. 

It  appears  from  the  observations  of  Raaschenbach  that  the  cells  of  lymphatic 
glands  when  treated  with  water  yield,  like  leucocytes,  the  ferment  necessary  for 
coagulation.  Most  other  cells  probably  possess  a  similar  power.  Fo4  and  Pellacani 
assert  that  when  fresh  brain  substance  is  treated  with  water  and  filtered,  the  filtrate 
injected  into  the  jugular  vein  of  rabbits  induces  rapid  coagulation. 

Bizzozero  asserts  that  it  is  the  blood-plates  and  not  the  leucocytes  which  have  to 
do  with  coagulation.  He  would  adopt  the  view  given  above  of  this  process,  substi- 
tuting the  blood -plates  for  leucocytes.  In  the  observations  of  Wooldridge,  a 
deposition  of  small  granules  was  observed  apart  from  ordinary  coagulation,  and 
he  regarded  these  as  composed  of  a  form  of  Fibrinogen  (A  Fibrinogen).  L<>wit, 
on  the  other  hand,  holds  that  the  granules  are  composed  of  globulin,  and  are 
due  partly  to  disintegration  of  the  leucocytes  and  partly  to  precipitation  from  the 
plasma.  It  may  be  concluded  that,  besides  the  process  of  coagulation  described 
above,  and  without  such  coagulation,  the  blood  is  capable  of  depositing  solid 
granules  which  have  in  the  mass  the  characters  of  fibrine,  and  give  the  same 
reaction  as  fibrine  with  Weigert's  stain  (Lowit).  This  occurs  very  rapidly  whilst 
blood  is  cooling,  and  can  scarcely  fail  to  occur  when  blood  from  the  living  body  is 
examined  in  the  ordinary  way  by  placing  a  drop  on  a  glass  slide  and  covering  it 
with  a  thin  cover  glass.     It  occurs  also  by  mechanical  interference  with  the  blood. 

In  connection  with  this  whole  subject,  the  alleged  rapid  disappearance  of  leuco- 
cytes when  the  blood  is  shed  is  of  interest.  LOwit  asserts  that  by  examining  the 
blood  removed  from  the  living  body  in  warm  oil  on  a  warm  stage  he  prevents,  at 
least  in  part,  the  disintegration  of  the  leucocytes  and  the  appearance  of  the  disclets. 
His  enumerations  by  this  method  seem  to  show  that  the  leucocytes  are  much  more 
numerous  in  the  normal  blood  than  they  appear  in  an  ordinary  preparation,  the 
numbers  in  the  latter  case  being  80  per  cent,  fewer  than  in  the  former.  These 
observations  confirm  the  views  held  by  Cohnheim,  Schmidt,  and  others. 

The  Process  of  thrombosis. — If  a  portion  of  blood  inside  a  vessel  he 
cut  oft*  from  the  circulation,  then  it  will  by  and  by  coagulate  just  as  it 
<loes  outside  the  IkxIv,  a  leading  factor  in  the  coagulation  being  the 
<lisint<'grating  white  corpuscles.  In  this  way  a  Red  thrombus  is  pro- 
duced. But  vessels  are  rarely  so  situated  as  to  allow  of  a  complete 
coagulation  such  as  this ;  much  more  frequently  the  thrombus  is  formed 
from  the  blood  which  is  still  moving,  although  it  may  be  slowly,  and 
it  is  of  gradual  growth.  The  formation  of  thrombi  in  the  living  vessels 
has  been  carefully  studied  by  Zahn,  whose  experiments  throw  much 
light  on  the  process. 

The  mesentery  of  a  frog  is  exposed  and  subjected  to  microscopic 
examination.  A  vessel  of  some  size,  an  artery  or  vein,  is  chosen,  and 
its  wall  in  some  way  injured,  as  by  twitching  it  slightly  with  the 
forceps,  or  placing  a  small  crystal  of  common  salt  near  it.  Very  soon 
white  blood-corpuscles  begin  to  adhere  at  the  injured  part.      As  the 
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Klotxl  passes  over  it  successive  layers  of  white  coq)uscle8  adhere,  and  a 
gn>wiiig  clump  of  them  is  formed.  Along  with  the  white  coq)uscles  a 
stray  red  one  may  be  insinuated,  or  there  may  l>e  several  red  ones. 
The  clump  so  formed,  be  it  wholly  white  or  partly  mixed  with  red 
ci>rpus4.*le8,  may  be  carried  off,  in  which  case  a  new  one  begins  to  fonii ; 
hut  the  clump  may  remain  fixed  and  ))e  continuously  enlarged  by 
wii-oessive  depositions  of  corpuscles  from  the  circulating  blood.  In 
course  of  time  a  change  occurs  in  the  appearance  of  the  clump,  the 
white  corpuscles  lose  their  individual  outline  to  a  great  extent,  and  the 
clump  gathers  itself  together  into  a  grey  gi*anular  mass  in  which  neither 
hy  acetic  acid  nor  by  staining  are  the  majority  of  the  white  corpuscles 
to  l>e  discovered.  It  has,  indeed,  very  much  the  characters  of  fibrine 
which  ha«  been  obtained  by  whipping  the  blooil  outside  the  body.  The 
dump  of  white  corpuscles,  in  fact,  by  the  disintegration  of  the  cor- 
puficles  and  the  attraction  of  the  fi1)rinogen  from  the  ])lood-plasma  has 
i-'juverted  itself  into  a  fibrinous  coagulum.  All  the  white  corpuscles, 
however,  are  not  disintegrate<l,  some  are  still  recognizable  in  the  mass. 
A  z»imilar  mode  of  formation  is  observed  when  a  vessel  is  injured  by 
pricking  with  a  needle,  or  ))y  cutting  it.  The  presence  of  foreign 
li»jrlie:!s  if  they  are  rough  on  the  surface,  produces  adhesion  of  white 
rorpuscles  and  their  conversion  into  thrombi  in  similar  fashion.  The 
thrombus  formed  in  these  various  wavs  is  called  ])v  Zahn  the  White 
tbrombiifl. 

Eberth  and  Schimmelbosoh,  from  a  very  elaborate  series  of  observations,  have 
eome  to  several  very  important  conclusions.  They  assert  that  Zahn*B  observations 
are  correct  with  the  exception  that  it  is  the  blood-plates  and  not  the  leucocytes 
which  go  to  form  the  white  thrombus.  They  do  not  regard  the  process  as  one  of 
eoagulatioD,  but  rather  of  conglutination;  that  is  to  say,  the  clumps  of  blood-plates 
nm  together  and  form  white  masses,  in  which  no  proper  fibrine  is  present.  When 
a  foreign  body,  such  as  a  thread,  is  introduced  into  the  circulation  then  true  fibrine 
is  deposited,  but  not  in  the  simple  white  thrombus.  Leucocytes  are  often  caught  in 
the  thrombi,  in  which  they  may  be  present  in  larger  or  smaller  numbers.  These 
obeervations  are  explained  and  amplified  by  the  researches  of  Wooldridge  and  Lowit 
above  referred  to.  We  may  now  say  that  an  injury  to  the  wall  of  a  vessel  causes 
the  deposition  of  granules  of  solid  matter  from  the  blood,  and  that  these  granules 
have  the  characters  of  fibrine. 

In  actual  pathological  processes  in  the  human  subject  the  pure  white 
thrombus  is  frequently  seen,  especially  in  the  heart,  but  it  is  more 
frequently  mixed.  As  a  general  rule  the  thrombus  enlarges  by  fresh 
depfKsition,  and  it  not  infrequently  happens  that,  as  corpuscles  accumu- 
late, sufficient  ferment  is  produced  to  allow  of  the  coagulation  of  a 
layer  of  entire  blood.  Hence  strata  of  red  coagulum  may  alternate 
with  strata  of  white.      Again  the  throm])us  after  its  formation  may 
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become  compacted  into  a  dense  white  structureless  layer  ha^nug  a 
hyaline  appearance,  and  composed  of  fibrine  which  adheres  to  the 
wall,  and  is  so  united  that  its  boundary  is  indefinite ;  the  fibrine  is 
sometimes  traversed  by  canals  (channelled  filjrine).  This  condition  is 
often  seen  in  the  external  layers  of  clot  in  aneurysms.  We  may  thus 
<iistinguish  four  forms  of  thrombus  according  to  structure.  (1)  The 
red  thrombus,  composed  of  the  entire  1)lood  :  (2)  the  white  thrombuB; 
(3)  the  stratified  and  mixed  thrombus ;  and  (4)  the  hyaline  thrombus. 

The  main  cause  of  coagulation,  then,  is  the  contact  of  the  blood  with 
dead  matter  or  altered  living  tissue.  In  the  living  body  anything 
which  interferes  with  the  integrity  of  the  vessel-wall  or  the  endo- 
cardium is  likely  to  predispose  to  coagulation.  Stagnation  of  the 
l)lood  is  often  set  down  an  a  cause  of  coagulation,  but  this  will  act 
chiefly  l)y  altering  the  vessel-wall,  and  by  keeping  the  white  corpuscles 
removed  from  contact  with  the  living  tissue.  As  it  is  the  endothelium 
of  the  ves.sels  and  endocardium  which  is  in  most  immediate  contact 
with  the  blood,  it  will  be  interferences  with  it  that  will  conduce  to 
coaguhition. 

Causation. — In  most  cases  of  thrombosis  there  is  either  a  stagnation 
of  the  blood  or  else  some  palpable  injury  to  the  vessel  compromising 
its  endothelium,  and  the  various  thrombi  may  be  studied  according  as 
they  are  formed  in  one  of  these  ways  or  the  other,  while  in  some  cases 
the  action  of  both  may  be  traced.  As  we  have  already  seen,  the 
stagnation  is  rarely  complete,  and  accordingly  the  thrombi  are  mostly 
white  or  mixed,  being  formed  in  the  way  just  described. 

(a)  Thrombosis  from  stagnation  of  blood. — It  will  be  found  that 
wherever  the  circulation  is  so  altered  that,  while  the  ])lood  moves  more 
or  less  freely  in  the  general  current,  there  are  subsidiary  currents  or 
eddies,  thrombosis  is  liable  to  begin  in  the  situation  of  the  latter. 
Local  dilatations  pro<luce  this  very  directly.  In  cases  of  aneurysm  or 
varix  there  is  a  pouch  containing  bloo<l  which  is  out  of  the  regular 
current  and  thrombosis  is  liable  to  occur,  although  in  the  case  of 
aneurysm  there  is  the  ad<litional  fact  that  the  wall  is  considei*ably 
altered.  Weakness  of  the  heart,  especially  when  associated  with 
dilatation,  leads  to  imperfect  emptying  of  its  cavities,  and  the  blood 
forms  eddies  in  the  parts  most  removed  from  the  general  current  (see 
Fig.  20).  White  thrombi  often  form  in  this  way  behind  the  columnae 
camea;,  in  the  auricular  appendages,  and  near  the  apices  of  the 
ventricles.  These  thrombi  often  assume  a  globular  shape  (Globular 
vegetations  of  Lieiniec),  and  may  grow  to  a  large  size.  Qeneral  weak- 
ness or  marasmus,  occurring  in  conse([uence  of  delnlitating  diseases, 
such  as  typhoid  fever,  phthisis,  influenza,  etc.,  renders  the  current  in 
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sluggish.  The  thrombi  resulting  are  often  designated 
B  or  mATUltJC  thrombi.  There  is  under  these  circumstances 
wn  cmlv  weakness  of  the  heart,  hut  the  muscles  being  weak  do  not 
ttmt  in  emptying  the  veins,  and  respiration  also  fuils  to  give  due 
ineistaiice.  While  there  is  a  general  sluggishness,  the  localities  in 
irbirh  the  thrombosis  logins  usually  correspond  with  bye  currents  in 
the  cin.-uIatiot).  The  blood  in  the  veins  moving  slowly  and  at  a  low 
pret^ure  does  not  precis  back  the  valves  against  the  walla  of  the  veins. 
Hencv  as  the  valves  are  half  open,  the  blood  will  stagnate  in  the 
tinitw  of  the  valves,  aud  thrombosis  is  liable  to  occur  there.  Coagula 
Ml  ff>nnecl  grow  up  the  veins,  but  even  when  they  are  continuous  they 
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i-Uiilly  present  a  knotted  character  from  iho  parts  corresponding 
vitb  the  valves  lietng  bulkier.  This  knotted  condition  is  sometimes 
-irtei.-table  through  the  skin.  Again  marasmic  thrombi  often  begin  in 
ihe  loDgitadin&l  uoas  of  the  dura  mater.  This  vessel  has  somewhat 
rigid  walls,  and  the  tributary  veins  from  the  pia  mater  are  small,  and 
in  the  erect  posture  the  blood  passes  upwards  to  the  sinns  against  the 
i"H'e  of  gravitation.  If  the  current  in  the  veins  be  slow  then  there 
Till  be  eddies  in  the  sinus,  especially  at  the  parts  lying  highest.  The 
moft  common  starting  point  is  indeed  the  highest  part  of  the  sinus 
iKec-kltiighauseu).  ThromlKisis  in  the  uterine  veins  after  <lelivor}'  is 
pirtly  due  to  stagnation  of  blood  in  cases  where  the  uterus  contracts 
inijierfectly,  but  the  injury  to  the  veins  in  the  removal  of  the  placenta 
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contributes.  In  many  instances  of  thromlK)sis,  designated  marantic, 
other  factors  are  in  operation  and  in  some  of  these  the  thrombosis  is 
e\adently  part  of  an  infective  process. 

(b)  Thrombosis  from  alteration  of  the  wall.— Wounds  of  vessels 
induce  thrombosis,  and  this  process  bears  an  important  part  in  stilling 
haemorrhage.  If  the  blood  is  stagnating  in  the  veins,  as  is  the  case 
in  passive  hypenemia  from  heart  disease,  a  trivial  wound  may  start  a 
thrombosis.  Thus,  in  cases  of  valvular  disease  the  legs  are  not  infre- 
(luently  punctured  to  relieve  the  a?dema  which  is  so  common  in  such 
eases,  and  the  punctures  may  be  the  starting  points  of  thrombosis. 
Ligature  of  vessels  causes  thrombosis,  as  there  is  rupture  of  the  internal 
and  middle  coats.  Acute  inflammation  of  the  walls  of  the  heart  or 
vessels  induces  coagulation,  as  one  sees  so  frequently  in  acute  endo- 
cai-ditis.  The  vegetations  on  the  valves  are  essentially  thrombi. 
Chronic  endocartlitis  and  atheroma,  by  producing  palpable  alterations 
in  the  endocanlium  or  internal  coat  of  arteries,  are  frequent  causes  of 
throm}>osis,  more  particularly  when  calcareous  matter  is  deposited  and 
becomes  exposed  to  the  blood.  An  occasional  cause  is  the  protrusion 
of  tumours  through  the  walls  of  vessels,  but  this  scarcely  ever  occurs 
in  art^iries  and  is  rare  in  veins. 

(r)  There  are  eases  in  which  coagidation  occurs  apparently  in  con- 
sequence of  the  sudden  setting  free  of  the  fennent  in  the  general 
circulation.  This  has  been  mostly  in  cases  of  transfusion,  where  blood 
from  one  of  the  lower  animals  has  been  used.  The  instances  of  wide- 
spread and  sudden  thrombosis  in  cases  of  large  and  severe  burns  and 
in  snake-bite  prolmbly  fall  into  this  category. 

It  is  important  to  distinguish  Thrombi  which  have  formed  during  life  from 
mere  PoBt-mortom  Coagnla.  It  will  be  clear  from  what  has  gone  before  that 
the  thrombi  are  mostly  either  white  or  grey,  but  being  formed  largely  of  white 
corpuscles  they  are  of  a  dead  or  opaque  wbite  or  grey  appearance.  Post-mortem 
clots  are  sometimes  pale  from  the  sinking  of  the  red  corpuscles  or  otherwise,  but 
they  are  gelatinous  and  smooth  on  the  surface  and  mostly  translucent,  whereas  the 
thrombi  are  firmer,  drier,  more  opaque  and  granular  on  the  surface.  The  thrombi 
also  adhere  to  the  wall  to  Home  extent,  whereas  the  clots  do  not,  although  in 
the  heart,  from  getting  entangled  among  the  columnie  earner,  they  may  have  an 
appearance  of  adhesion.  Lastly,  the  thrombi  are  often  stratified,  indicating  their 
deposition  in  successive  layers. 

Growth  of  thrombi. — Thrombi  begin  as  local  depositions  on  the 
internal  surface,  but  they  are  liable  to  grow  till  they  may  fill  the 
vessel,  obstructing  it  and  extending  to  further  portions  of  the  vessel. 
The  thrombus  is  composed  of  dead  matter,  and  its  surface  is  rough, 
so  that  the  conditions  are  given  for  further  deposition,  unless  the 
current  is  rapid.     The  influence  of  the  bl<xxl-eurrent  in  determining 
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ihe  fxtr'i  18)011  oi  thrtimlKmU  \a  well  shown  in  tht;  case  <if  li^itiirc  or 
si-vt-raiii-e  of  arteries  uti  in  anipiitatioiis.  The  aceompuMj-iiig  illustrti- 
;i"ii  (Ki^.  :!1)  shows  a  suetioii  of  a  smiill  artcrj'  from  u  stump.  It 
«ii.-  Ill  It  li{;atiireil,  but  its  nioiitfa  is  fillwl  with  ii  thronilms  which 
i-xt'TuN  fxattly  to  the  first  branch  proximal  to  the  plug,  or  to  thu 
[•■iui  uhcn.'  the  cin-iilatiDU  ItetomeB  active.     Ill  the  eiwe  of  the  veins 


Ki,i  :^l.    .S'.'ti >t  a  uuiill  url^r;  from  n  Ktiinip.    Tlii' bK'<:dluK  bu  IkuuM-'iiikH 

■.:.-:i  rl.niiil.'i-irlOi.mt  HotIu™.    Thr;  Uin.iiib.i.  nnu«H  aci'.iratfly  t;  Ihc  1>.™1  ,.(  n 

tl,.'  Klxol  will  Iw'  fur  the  most  pait  iitagnant  alxive  ami  vi-iy  ofti'ii 
I.-1..U  ill.-  ihnmibiiK,  am)  it  is  in  these  vessels  |iartii-iilai-ly  that  thnmibi 
ir.-  .![.;  :-.  ^niw  v.-ry  .-xteiisivi'ly.  Thii-s  n  ciKiftiilulion  siarliiif,'  in  the 
■;!-t-i-  Iii;iy  iravel  along  Hi  the  Intenml  ami  eoTiinion  iliiie  veins,  anil 
;h.|.r'-  [ki.-.-  iiit"  the  veins  of  the  legs.  In  a  ejise  obsi-rvnl  by  llii> 
,i;:li..r.  i-'Mgnlation  hjiil  its  origin  in  a  eaneer  nf  the  ki-lnry  whi'h 
1T.-...IM-I  thr  walls  of  the  m.al  vein  :  it  estenile.l  thenei-  ti.  the  inferior 
^.■n.,  I  ;.vi..  anil  t"  the  vi-ins  of  both  legs  which  weiv  .lislenile.l  with  ,.1,1 
il.ininbi.     Thr<imbi  in  the  veins  will  often  l.e  foini,i  (fi-owing  mi  till 
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they  reach  a  vessel  where  the  circtdation  is  very  free,  and  the  globular 
thrombi  in  the  heart  often  grow  so  as  to  project  into  the  cavity. 
Growing  thromln  will  be  mostly  white  or  mixed,  but  as  the  blood 
above  and  beneath  an  obstructing  thrombus  is  usually  at  a  stand-still 
or  nearly  so,  they  may  be  almost  purely  red  in  parts. 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  it  may  be  well  to  consider  Whether 
thrombosis  occurs  in  the  Uving  capillaries.  It  is  to  l)e  remembered 
that,  so  long  as  the  liWng  endothelium  exercises  its  due  influence  on 
the  blood,  coagulation  will  not  occur.  As  the  capillary  wall  is  entirely 
composed  of  flat  cells,  it  is  only  when  necrosis  takes  place,  as  seen,  for 
example,  in  infai*ction,  that  the  conditions  rei^uisite  for  coagulation  will 
be  fulfllled.  Moreover,  as  the  tissues  depend  on  the  capillaries  for 
their  nutrition,  obstruction  by  thrombosis  will  involve  the  death  of  the 
tissues  themselves.  Hence  thrombosis  of  the  capillaries,  or  even  com- 
plete stagnation  in  them,  may  be  put  out  of  the  question  except  in 
connection  with  necrosis.  If  this  were  not  so,  the  thrombi  in  veins 
would  grow  into  the  capillaries,  and,  through  them,  into  the  arteries. 
The  capillaries,  not  admitting  of  this,  form  a  harrier  to  the  extension  of 
the  coagulation.  An  exception  to  this  general  rule  is  to  be  found  in 
certiiin  toxic  aflections  in  which  a  peculiar  form  of  hyaline  thrombosis 
is  met  with  in  the  capillaries  as  well  as  in  the  smaller  vessels.  It 
thus  happens  that,  after  extensive  coagulation  in  the  veins,  the  ciitsu- 
lation  is  largely  ^maintaine<l  by  arteries,  capillaries,  and  lymphatics, 
and  necrosis  rarelv  occurs.  It  is  worthv  of  note  in  connection  with 
this  matter  that  the  blood  found  in  the  capillaries  after  death  is  nearly 
always  fluid. 

Changes  in  Thrombi.-  -If  a  thromlms  contains  red  corpuscles,  then 

^  their  colouring  matter  is  soon  dissolved 

^  out  and  stains  the  coagulum,  giWng  it 

^  tS  t^     frequently    a    <leep    brown    tint.      The 

^  "^     pigment   sometimes   deposits  crystals  of 

<S>  ^  hsematoidin,    which    may    remain    long 

v>  ^>^  unaltered.     (See  Fig.  22.)     In  course  of 

^^  time    further   changes    occur,   of    which 

l|.>  ^^    the   more   important  are   softening  and 

organization. 
^.  Softening  is  a  freijuent  result,  especially 

**  in  the  coaguhi  in  the  heait  and  veins. 

FiK-  2'J.-c?r>HtHiH  of  hHjmatoidin    The  globular  throuibi  in  the  heart  fre- 

fouiid  cluMcly  HKgrogHtod  ill  the  midst  ^.i  i  •!  -^  ^i.-  /*li  i 

of  au  old  thrvmbuH  in  a  voin.    The     quentlv  CXhlhlt  thlS  pnXJCSS.      (ScC   UUdcr 
cry»talBhaveadeepnKicH,luur.    xS.OO.      j^^^^^.^^       j^    ^^^^^^^^    .^^    ^j^^^    ^^^^^^^    ^^ 

of  the  thrombus,  and  the  coagulum  breaks  down  into  a  turbid  brownish 
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juicp,  the  softening  extending  gradually  outwards.  The  juice  ia  often 
like  a  mixture  of  piis  and  blood,  or  in  very  white  thrombi  it  may  bo 
liki;  pure  pns.  It  conaiats  of  the  debris  of  the  thrombus,  and  no  well 
preserved  corpuscles  are  to  be  found  in  it.  The  softening  may  extend 
outwanU  till  a  more  rind  is  left,  and  this  may  give  way  and  cause  the 
juitc  to  if  launched  into  the  circulation.  Another  form  of  softening  is 
[hilt  which  occurs  in  thromlHwin  due  to  septic  infection,  in  the  cou<lition 
known  as  Thnmilto-phlebitis. 


Thr-milii.  inst^rail  of  softening,  may  dry  in  and  shrivel.  In  such  canes 
■  ■-  niuy  have  lime  salts  ileposited,  and  even,  in  time,  the  formation  of 
llttl--  ^toiiy  masses — Veln-BtODes  or  Phleboliths. 

Thi:  Organization  and  Abeorption  of  a  thrombus  is  a  process  of  some 
intcrt.->t.  .\s  the  (^mgnlum  is  dead,  it  is  clear  that  it  etmuot  take  part 
:ri  thi;  pi^Mrcss  of  organization.  In  Htiidyiug  inflammation  this  subject 
viil  omr  up  for  fuller  iliscus-iion,  but  it  may  lierc  be  stated  that  when 
«  pjtX'i.*  of  c]ea<l  animal  substance  is  present  among  the  living  tisauea. 
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the  first  step  towards  its  absorption  is  usually  its  replacement  by  an 
elementary  tissue,  the  dead  structure  constituting,  as  it  wore,  a  mould 
on  which  the  now  tissue  forms  itself.  In  the  cose  of  the  thrombus 
uew-fornic<l  tissue  springs  from  the  wall  of  the  vessel,  and  this  is 
accompanied  by  vessuls  which  sprout  from  those  of  the  vessel-wall.  A 
vascular  tissue  thus  by  mIow  degrees  eats  into  and  replaces  the  blood- 
clot,  (See  Fig.  23.)  Through  time  the  calibre  of  the  vessel  is  occupied 
by  vascular  coiuicctive    tissue   as  in  Fig.  '2i.     This  may  shrink  and 


\'tHsi-l.  But  sometimes,  es])0<;ially  in 
hich  is  shown  iu  Fig.  21.  The  I'ontrac- 
I'anscs  widening  of  the  vessels  in  the 

mny  Tic  piiiibuTd  u  tissue  with  large 
he  cinnliition  iinil  the  function  of  the 
oinite  {jliLi'e  fcii-  the  fDmintion  of  this 
iif  union  i>f  the  ilinc  veins  t'O  form  the 
'c  snmetinu'K  fnuiul  tilled  with  u  rtjiongy 


obliterate   the   caHbii!   "i  thc- 

vcins,  thei-e  oi'cuin  a  juixtss  m 

tion  of  the  wiiini'etive  tissiie 

iiew-fomiwl  tipwue  :   and   iheit 

channels,  and  tlu-ough  ihesi- 

vein  may  lie  rcMtiiii-d,     A  fni 

cavernous  ti.ssue  is  the  place 

vena  cava.      Hei-o  the  vessels  a 

tissue  through  which  the  cii-culatifin  is  eanie<l  im,     Ity  a  still  further 

contraction  of  the  new-fonned  tis.-<iie.  the  <'jdil>re  (if  the  vessel  may  bo 
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completely  re-established,  the  sinus-like  blood-channels  expanding  to 
the  calibre  of  the  vessel. 

In  studying  thrombosis,  we  have  left  out  of  account  all  cases  of  what 
is  called  septic  thrombosis,  where  the  coagulation  arises  in  connection 
with  the  introduction  of  decomposing  material  into  the  veins.  Such 
processes  will  receive  consideration  in  another  part. 

Basults  of  thrombosis. — Embolism  is  a  frequent  consequence  of 
thrombosis  in  any  situation.     (See  under  Embolism.) 

Thromlx>sis  in  veins  leads  most  directly  to  passive  hypersmia  with 
iu  consequent  (Bdema  and  dropsy,  and  sometimes  haomorrhage.  The 
occurrence  of  serious  oedema  depends  largely  on  the  extent  of  the 
anastomosis  of  the  obstructed  veins,  and  also  somewhat  on  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  thrombosis  has  occurred.  If  the  thrombus  forms  slowly 
the  functions  of  the  plugged  veins  may  be  largely  taken  up  by  the 
Ivmphatics  anil  by  other  veins  which  remain  unaffected.  In  the  case 
alreafly  referred  to,  where  a  cancerous  tumour  in  the  kidney  had  burst 
into  the  renal  vein,  and  thrombosis  had  extended  to  the  vena  cava  and 
down  the  veins  of  both  legs,  there  wiis  comparatively  little  oedema  at 
any  time,  although  all  the  main  venous  trunks  of  both  legs  were 
pliigge«i.  The  fact  that  the  thrombosis  does  not  extend  into  the 
capillaries  allows  the  circulation  to  be  carried  on  by  arteries,  capillaries, 
uvi  lymphatics. 

At  the  seat  of  thrombosis  there  is  usually  an  inflammation,  which 
may  l>e  of  considerable  intensity,  and  is  sometimes  accompanied  by 
fx>ii»iderable  pain.  Even  when  the  thrombus  does  not  include  specially 
irritating  material,  there  is  inflammation  of  the  wall,  leading,  especially 
in  the  case  of  veins,  to  adhesion  to  parts  around,  with  induration 
(P^pkUbiiis).  A  periphlebitis,  accompanied  by  considerable  (edema 
and  by  .severe  psiin,  occurs  in  Phlegmasia  alba  dolens. 

It  is  important  to  know  that  these  secondary  effects  of  thrombosis, 
and  especially  oedema,  will  not  usually  show  themselves  for  some  time 
after  the  onset  of  the  process.  A  coagulation  beginning  in  a  vein  will 
take  w>nie  time  before  it  completely  obstructs  it,  and  even  when  it  has 
done  S4>,  it  may  be  necessary  for  it  to  grow  into  other  veins  before  any 
pronounce*]  a»dema  will  develop.  Hence  it  is  that  a  thrombosis  may 
learl  to  emljolism  by  detachment  of  portions  of  the  thrombi  before  it 
hai9  manifested  its  presence  by  hyperemia  and  oedema. 

Throml^osis  in  veins  seldom  leads  to  G-angprene,  and  in  the  few  cases 
in  which  gangrene  actually  occurs  some  additional  interference  with 
the  circulation  will  usually  be  discoverable.  Weakening  of  the  heart, 
in  conjunction  with  throm)x)sis,  may  cause  it,  and  so  may  disease  of 
the  arteries. 
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Thrombosis  in  arteries,  occurring,  as  it  does,  chiefly  along  with 
atheroma,  may  have  as  its  result  ischsemia  and  its  consequences. 
(See  above.) 

Uterature. — Buchanan,  Proceedings  of  Phil.  Soc.  of  Olasg.,  1845 ;  Schmidt, 
▼arioiis  papers.  Die  Lehre  y.  d.  fermentativen  Oerinnangserscheiniingen,  1876; 
and  Zar  Blutlehre,  1893.  Bauschknbach,  Protoplasma  und  Blutplasma,  1882 ;  Foi 
and  PsLiiACANi,  Arch.  ital.  de  Biologic,  iy. ;  Hatem,  Arch,  de  physiol.,  1878,  1879; 
BizzozBRo,  Virchow's  Archiy,  yol.  xc,  1882  ;  Wooldridge,  Chemistry  of  the  blood, 
etc.,  1893;  Lowir,  Arch.  f.  exper.  Path.,  yol.  xxiy.,  1887;  Virch.  Arch.,  yol.  cxyii., 
1889 ;  Stndien  zur  Phys.  u.  Path,  des  Blntes,  1892 ;  Eberth  and  Schuihblbubch, 
yarioas  papers  in  Virchow^s  Archiy,  yols.  ci.,  ciii.,  cy.,  cyiii. ;  Zahn,  Virchow's 
Archiy,  yol.  Ixii. ;  Virchow,  Oes.  Abhandlnngen,  1856,  and  Handbuch  der  spec. 
Path.  u.  Therap.,  yol.  i. ;  Baumoarten,  Die  Organization  des  Thrombus,  1877; 
Recklinghausen,  Handbuch,  p.  133;  Wright,  Journ.  of  Path.,  i.,  1893;  Freund 
(with  complete  literature)  in  yon  Limbeck^s  Path,  des  Blutes,  1896 ;  WEiiCH, 
Allbutt's  Syst.  of  Med.,  yi.,  1899  (an  admirable  summary  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
subject). 

11.— EMBOLISM. 

Causation. — Any  solid  material  in  the  circulating  blood  may  ob- 
struct a  ])lood-vessel  which  it  finds  too  small  to  give  it  passage.  It 
may  be  a  foreign  Ivody,  such  as  a  parasitic  animal  or  vegetable,  or 
a  piece  of  a  tissue  or  tumoiu*  or  a  piece  of  cretaceous  matter  broken 
otf  from  a  degenerated  valve  or  vessel.  But  the  most  frequent  source 
of  eml)olism  is  a  pre-existing  thrombus.  Thrombi  most  readily  be- 
come detached  fn>m  the  heart  or  veins,  and  in  either  case  the 
throm))us  is  most  dangerous  when  it  has  grown  into  the  current  so 
as  to  be  exposed  to  the  force  of  the  blood-stream.  In  a  vein  a 
thrombus  which  completely  obstructs  the  vessel  will  not  l^e  readily 
carried  aw^ay.  The  actual  displacement  of  the  thrombus  will  often  take 
place  in  consequence  of  some  compression  or  movement  of  the  Ixxly 
affecting  the  part  where  it  is  seated.  This  is  sometimes  seen  in  the 
case  of  thrombosis  in  the  uterine  veins  where  the  first  considerable 
movement  after  delivery  may  displace  the  thrombus  and  lead  to 
embolism  in  the  lungs. 

The  embolus,  whatever  its  source,  will  oljstruct,  for  the  most  part, 
an  artery  or  capillary.  The  only  practical  exception  to  this  is  the  case 
of  the  portal  vein,  which  in  it«  ramifications  in  the  liver  has  the  dis- 
tribution of  an  artery.  The  possibility  of  a  proper  venous  embolism 
has  been  asserted.  Foreign  bodies,  especially  if  heavy,  may  fall  back- 
wards in  the  venous  system,  but  this  is  not  an  occurrence  of  any 
practical  moment,  if,  indeed,  it  actually  occurs  in  human  pathology 
(Recklinghausen).  A  thrombus  or  other  loose  solid  body  in  the 
oiroulAtuig  blood  will  usually  in  its  course  be  caught  at  a  place  where 
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an  art'cry  is  dividing ;  it  often  rides  on  the  bifurcation.  It  sometimes 
becomes  broken  against  the  projecting  bifurcation,  and  its  fragments 
may  lie  dispersed  to  the  smaller  branches,  producing  numerous 
emboli  in  them.  The  embolus,  acting  as  a  foreign  body,  will  usually 
induce  thrombosis  on  its  surface,  so  that  it  may  get  covered  in  by  an 
eBcapsuliii^  thrombuB.  As  the  embolus  may  1)e  derived  from  a 
throm>»u8,  and  may  induce  thromlxMsis  afterwards,  it  may  be  difficult 
to  distinguish  the  one  process  from  the  other. 

The  DiagnoBls  of  embolism  from  thrombosis  rests  on  a  survey  of  the 
exiting  conditions.  In  veins  and  in  the  heart  any  existing  coagulum 
must  lie  a  thrombus,  as  embolism  does  not  occur  in  them.  In  arteries 
Wi'  niav  have  either,  but  the  situation  and  circumstances  will  often 
^ide  us.  Thrombosis  in  arteries  almost  necessarily  implies  disease  of 
thi^ir  walls,  and  the  thrombus  is  firmly  adherent.  The  emlwlus,  on 
ih«*  other  hand,  will  often  be  found  riding  over  a  bifurcation  and  non- 
a^iherent,  or  there  may  Ihj  part  adherent  (the  encapsuling  thrombus) 
and  part  non-adherent.  Assistance  may  often  be  obtained  by  finding  a 
«»un;e  of  embolism,  such  as  thronilK)sis,  elsewhere.  Again,  there  are 
<*mi*:  arteries  much  more  prone  to  embolism  than  others.  In  the 
art«*ri«"j»  of  the  lungs,  intestines,  kidneys,  and  spleen,  thrombi  are  com- 
pact ively  rare,  but  in  those  of  the  brain,  in  the  coronary  arteries  of 
th«'  heart,  and  in  those  of  the  extremities  l)oth  throml)osis  and 
HiiilNiliiini  are  common. 

Phenomena  of  embolism. — These  phenomena  vary  greatly  in  dif- 
tVivnt  casfii,  the  variations  depending  chiefly  on  the  circumstances  of 
the  v«*s:iRd$  in  reganl  to  anastomosing  communications.  In  this  respect 
wf  have  all  degrees  of  difference. 

cr)  In  arteries  with  tree  anastomosis. — In  these,  emlK^Iism  will  at 
oiRv  cau^ie  increase  of  pressure  on  the  proximal  side  of  the  plug,  and 
this  with  relaxation  of  the  arteries,  may  be  suflicient  to  restore  the 
circulation  by  means  of  the  anastomosing  connections.  At  the  seat  of 
th»'  obstruction  thromlnwis  will  occur  on  each  side,  and  by  the  organiza- 
tion *A  the  thrombus  the  artery  ^nll  be  permanently  converted  into  a 
tMilid  c<»rd  from  the  nearest  proximal  to  the  nearest  distal  branch,  the 
circulation  Indng  completely  carried  on  by  the  anastomosing  branches. 
The  arteries  with  freest  anastomosis  are,  in  general,  those  whose 
branches  are  most  liable  from  their  situations  to  temporary  obstruc- 
tions from  external  pressure  or  other^'ise.  Hence  enilK)lism  is  usually 
of  trivial  consequence  in  the  arteries  of  muscle,  of  the  skin,  of  the 
intestine,  of  the  circle  of  Willis  in  the  brain  (the  common  carotids  are 
liable  to  pressure),  and  of  acinous  glands.  A  similar  result  will  follow 
ca]lillary  embolism.     As  the  capillaries  are  in  the  freest  possible  inter- 
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communication,  emlwlism  produces  little  disturbance  of  the  circulation, 
unless,  as  sometimes  happens,  there  be  many  ol)structed  simultaneously. 

(b)  In  arteries  with  very  imperfect  anastomosis. — Gohnheim  has 
endeavoured  to  distinguish  certain  arteries  of  the  Ixxly  as  being 
entirely  devoid  of  anastomosing  connections — they  are  like  the 
branches  of  a  tree,  each  division  having  no  distal  communications 
with  its  fellows.  Such  arteries  he  calls  End  arteries.  It  is  impos- 
sible t<^)  carry  out  this  distinction  alwolutely,  inasmuch  as  nearly  all 
arteries  have  at  least  fine  communications,  and  all  communicate  by 
their  capillaries.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  the  follo>nng  arteries 
have  at  least  exceedingly  imperfect  anastomosis,  and  are  practically 
end  arteries,  namely,  the  pulmonary,  renal,  and  splenic  arteries,  the 
coronary  arterv  of  the  heart,  the  central  juterv  of  the  retina,  and 
the  nutrient  arteries  of  the  brain,  to  which  may  be  added  the  portal 
vein.  In  iiddition,  the  superior  mesenteric  artery  and  the  external 
iliac  arteries  have  anastomosing  communications,  which,  in  relation 
to  the  size  of  those  arteries,  are  small.  In  such  art<?ries  as  those 
mentioned  the  results  of  embolism  are  not  strictly  uniform,  Imt  are 
nearly  always  serious.  It  may  be  added  that  the  capillaries  may  to 
some  extent  take  the  place  of  auiustomosing  arteries,  and  the  results 
of  obstruction  may  be  thus  rendered  less  serious.  Indeed,  the  area 
of  tissue  affected  by  the  conditions  to  be  now  described  is  usually 
less  than  that  of  the  tlistrilmtion  of  the  obstructed  artery.  The 
position  of  the  plug  is  therefore,  for  the  most  piirt,  outside  the  affected 
area,  that  is  to  say,  proximal  to  it. 

The  phenomena  of  embolism  in  the  ease  of  end  arteries  may  be 
included  in  three  processes  which  manifest  themselves  separately  or  in 
.combination,  acctu'ding  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case:  these  are  (1) 
Kngorgement,  ('2)  Ha>niorrhage,  an<l  (3)  Necrosis. 

(1)  Engorgement  is  a  great  distension  of  the  veins  and  capillaries 
with  ]>lood ;  in  fact,  an  extreme  ])assive  hyperaemia.  The  mcxle  in 
which  this  results  from  the  obstruction  of  an  artery  has  been  well 
elucidated  l)y  the  observations  of  Cohnheini  and  othei-s.  Cohnheim 
observed  the  process  in  the  tongue  of  the  frog,  where  he  produced 
embolism  by  the  intnxluction  of  l>lackencd  pellets  of  wax  by  the  aorta. 
The  innnediate  effect  of  o])struction  of  an  end  artery  was  usually 
ischaemia  in  all  the  vessels  of  the  part.  (See  Fig.  25.)  Soon,  however, 
a  Imckwanl  flow  of  blood  from  the  veins  was  observed,  and  this  pro- 
duced an  engorgement  of  all  the  vessels,  capillaries,  veins,  and  even  the 
branches  of  the  artery.  The  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  obviously 
is  that,  the  })1o(j<1  ])eing  suddenly  deprived  of  the  vis  a  tergo  by  the 
ol)struction  of  the  artery,  the  blood-pressure  in  all  the  vessels  is  reduced 


to  nil.  But  the  vessels  are  still  in  communication  with  the  veins  and 
capillaries  around,  and  so  the  blood,  passing  in  the  direction  of  least 
resistance,  passes  backwards  from  the  veinc  into  the  vessels  of  the  part. 
(2)  HKmoTrhage  was,  in  Cohnheim's  observations,  seen  to  follow  on 
thf  engorgement,  and  it  took  place  by  diapedesis.  It  is  simply  an 
exaggerated  form  of  the  hemorrhage  which  we  have  seen  to  occur  in 
passive  hypersraia,  but  in  this  case  the  luibritive  defect  in  the  vessel- 
walls  is  a  more  pot«nt  agent. 


The  Hamorrhft^c  isflarctioD,  which  is  most  typically  scon  in  the 
lungs,  is  the  result  of  the  conjunction  of  the  two  processes  of  engorge- 
ment and  hiemorrhage.  Microscopically  examined,  the  blood-vessels 
■re  distended  with  blood,  and  the  lung  alveoli  are  filled  with  blood  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  air.  The  condition  results  from  emtiolism  of  the 
pulmon&r}'  artery,  and  the  piece  of  tissue  involvi'<l  is  wedge-shaped. 
This  piece  of  tissue  is  solidified,  and  presents  a  deep  red  colour,  as  if  a 
•olid  blood-clot  had  replaced  the  lung  tissue.     (See  under  Lung.) 

bKOTEM&aBt  or  Um  T»weli  ia  asciibed  by  Colinheim  to  the  regurgitant  current 
Irem  the  Teins,  but  further  oburvBtiOD  has  shown  that  when  an  artery  is  obatmcted 
Mood  flo«i  into  the  capillariea  bom  all  surraundini;  communicationa.  from  arteries 
anil  ia}iill>riea  as  well  sa  veins,  and  the  engorgement  may  be  due  to  the  flow  from 
ihrtt  as  macfa  as  from  the  Teiue.  Moreover,  the  current  from  the  communicating 
arteries  and  eapillariea  may  be  sufficiently  strong  to  carry  on  the  circulation  and 
prerent  any  considerable  engorgement  ar  diapedesis.  Thia  ia  frequently  the  case 
in  the  longe.  where  the  hemorrhage  iafarction  often  failn  to  develop  alter  em- 
bcliMD.  The  circulation  in  the  lungs  is  somewhat  special.  The  capillariea  are 
wide  and  very  abandant,  and  the  bronchial  artery  uoL  only  supplies  nutrient 
bnocbea  lo  the  long  tinoe  but  forms  anastomosing  comniunicBtions  with  the 
polmonary  artery.  In  aonseqaenee  there  may  be  noue  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
hBmorrhaffie  intarction,  and  even  it  the  engorgement  and  htcmorrhage  occur, 
Ibi  prooesa  nsnaUj  stops  ihort  of  an  actual  necroaie  ol  the  tissue.  It  has  been 
iMetted  bj  Ontwits,  Hanilton,  and  others  that  the  hnmorrbagic  infarction  of  the 
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lang  is  not  produced  in  the  way  described  above,  and  is  not  truly  embolic  in 
character.  The  author  has,  from  repeated  observations,  convinced  himself  of  the 
embolic  character  of  the  condition,  and  concurs  with  the  view  of  Cohnheim, 
recently  supported  by  the  further  experiments  of  Orth  and  Fujinami. 

(3)  Necrosis  or  death  of  the  tissue  sometimes  follows  on  the  haemor- 
rhagic  infarction,  but  it  may  not  so  result,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
often  have  necrosis  without  engorgement  or  haemorrhage.  To  allow  of 
the  occurrence  of  engorgement  the  vessels  must  remain  alive,  other- 
wise the  bhxKl  will  coagulate  and  ol)struct  any  l)ackward  current.  But 
necrosis  may  occur  Iwfore  time  has  ])een  given  for  engorgement,  or 
the  engorgement  may  ])e  limited  to  the  peripheral  parts.  In  the 
spleen  and  kidneys  this  is  frequently  the  case.  The  tissue,  especially 
if  the  artery  be  of  large  size,  dies  \iathout  any  considerable  engorge- 
ment, and  in  these  organs  the  dead  tissue  undergoes  a  peculiar 
process  of  coagulation  (see  Coagulation  Necrosis),  the  result  being  the 
formation  of  a  dense  pale  wedge,  the  white  infarction.  In  the  spleen 
and  kidney  we  have  all  gradations  ])etween  the  Avhite  and  the  hsemor- 
rhagic  infarctions,  and  a  white  infarction  is  oft4?n  surrounded  by  a 
r(?d  zone  in  which  hteniorrhage  has  occurred.  In  the  brain  and  retina 
iH»crosis  occurs  in  the  form  not  of  coagulation  ]>ut  of  softening,  and 
there  is  usually  little  haemorrhage,  hence  a  white  softening. 

The  superior  mesenteric  artery,  although  it  has  many  anastomosing 
bniuches,  is  so  large  in  ccmipiirison  with  these  vessels  that  its  obstruc- 
tion may  lead  to  engorgement  and  neci*osis  in  the  portion  of  intestine 
to  which  it  is  distributed. 

The  portal  vein  is  in  its  distribution  an  end  artery,  but  infarction  does  not  occur 
as  a  result  of  plugging;.  The  explanation  is  that,  not  only  is  the  liver  supplied  by 
the  hepatic  artery  in  addition  to  the  portal  vein,  but  the  blood  of  the  former,  after 
passing  through  its  own  proper  capillaries  in  the  walls  of  the  vessels  and  connec- 
tive tissue  of  the  liver,  is  carried  into  the  interlobular  veins  which  are  the  terminals 
of  the  portal  vein.     Obstruction  of  the  latter  will  not  therefore  stop  the  circulation. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  arteries  possessing  free  anastomoses  may  be 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  end  arteries  if  their  anastomoses  are  no 
longer  available.  If,  us  sometimes  happens,  an  embolus  passing  to  the 
leg  l>reaks  up,  say,  by  being  propelled  against  a  ])ifurx?ation,  and  is 
scattered  to  a  number  of  st^Mus  sinniltaneouslv,  then  the  circulation 
will  be  re-established  very  slowly  or  not  at  all,  and  necrosis  is  liable  to 
occur,  especially  if  the  circulation  is  already  fee])le.  Thus,  we  may 
have  gangrene  of  the  toes  occun-ing  in  this  way.  It  is  to  be  added 
that,  in  old  people,  obstruction  (^f  a  numbei*  of  arteries  sometimes 
oceurs  from  throm])osis  as  a  result  of  atheroma,  and  this  may  likewise 
lead  to  necrosis. 


Dispoaal  of  the  infarction.— In  the  caae  of  the  heemoirhagic  in- 
farcttnii  of  the  lung,  if  necrosis  does  not  occur  there  may  be  complete 
resturatioi).  The  circulation  may  !«  resumed  by  organization  and 
vascularization  of  the  plug  in  the  manner  already  described  under 
Thramlxwis,  and  the  blood  l>eing  removed  from  the  alveoli,  the  air 
re-enters.  (For  proof  of  this  see  under  Lung,  Htemon-hagic  Infarction.) 
In  some  cases,  however,  necrosis  does  occur,  so  that,  if  the  patient 
imnire,  symptoms  like  those  of  phthisis  develop,  and  lung  tissue  has 


'nvri  known  to  1m;  spit  up.  As  the  necrosed  lung  tissue  is  disposed  of 
a  cicatrix  will  take  its  place. 

The  siilid  infarctions  in  the  spleen  and  kidneys,  whether  red  or 
white*,  are  treated  like  dead  animal  matter  in  any  protected  situation 
among  the  living  tissues.  They  are  grarliially  aI)sorI>ed  (see  Fig.  26) 
anil  their  place  is  taken  by  cicatrices,  in  the  midst  of  which,  even  at  a 
Luf  dan.-,  little  pieces  of  cheesy-looking  material  may  be  seen.  In  the 
iiu^  of  red  infarctions,  the  blood-pigment  is  first  dissolved  out  of  the 
<■■  •r])uscles,  and  then  partly  alisorlie^l  and  partly  deposited  in  the  form 
>.f  s>>lid  granules,  the  result  Iteing  that  the  infarction  becomes  pale. 

The  softened  brain  tissue  is  also  absorlied,  and  a  cicatrix  or  a  cyst 
take!*  itM  place.  So  is  it  with  the  retina,  the  piece  of  tissue  is  lost  and 
aliM^ifbed.     In  the  case  of  the  superior  mesenteric  artery,  the  slough  of 
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the  bowel  and  ha;morrhage  lead  on  mostly  to  a  fatal  result,  but  case* 
do  occur  in  which,  after  the  separation  of  a  slough,  an  ulcer  is  left 
which  may  ultimately  cicatrize. 

Spedal  forms  of  embolism. — (1)  Malignant  tnmonrs  not  infre- 
quently extend  into  the  blood  and  form  secondary  tumours  by 
embolism.     (See  Metastasis  of  tumours.) 


(2)  Parenchymatons  cells.—  In  certain  iujuiii^  and  nftt'Ctinns  of  bone, 
cells  with  all  thi;  characteis  of  boue-man-ow  cells  have  lieen  found  in 
the  pulmonary  capilhii-ieit.  Instances  of  onib[>li  cunHisting  of  liver, 
spletn,  and  plucental  eelN  iiri'  also  known. 

(3)  Fat-embolism.- -Oil  or  Huid  fat  not  infrequently  gets  into  the 
bliKxl,  and  it  may  olmtrnct  the  small  urterii^N  and  capillaries  (see 
Fig.  27).  This  occiirK  mostly  in  conseijuence  of  fractin't'  of  bones,  but 
also  after  injuries  to  the  subcutaneous  aiUpose  tissue,  as  in  operations, 
or  from  ruptnie  of  the  liver  when  it  contains  fat  in  excofis.  In  these 
cases  the  fat  tindu  entninee  to  the  IiIcmhI  by  the  veins  which  are 
ruptured,  but  there  are  cases  in  which  appin'ently  it  reaches  the  blood 
circuitously  by  the  lymphatics :   in  siippumtions  oecuiTing  in  parts 
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rich  in  fat,  such  as  the  uterus  after  delivery  (endometritis),  this  may 
occur  (Cohnheim).  Oil  also  occurs  in  the  blood  in  cases  of  diabetes. 
(See  Liptemia). 

The  oil  finds  its  way,  carried  by  the  blood,  to  the  right  side  of  the 
heart  and  on  into  the  lungs.  If  small  in  quantity  it  obstructs  a  few 
capillaries  and  small  arteries,  and  there  is  no  appreciable  result.  But  if 
a  considerable  number  of  small  arteries  near  each  other  be  obstructed, 
or  even  a  large  number  of  capillaries,  we  may  have  a  condition 
resembling  the  haemorrhagic  infarction.  In  some  cases  the  oil  may, 
u>  some  extent,  pass  through  the  lung  capillaries,  and  it  is  then  found 
mostly  in  the  Malpighian  tufts  of  the  kidney,  one  or  two  loops  being 
here  and  there  filled.  There  are  a  few  rare  cases  on  record  in  which 
exten.sive  embolism  has  occurred  in  the  smallest  vessels  of  the  brain, 
<.t)njunctiva,  skin,  muscles,  heart,  intestines,  liver,  and  kidneys,  and  has 
apparently  l>cen  the  cause  of  death. 

The  oil  may  be  detected  in  the  capillaries  or  small  arteries  in  the 
lung  or  elsewhere,  especially  in  sections  which  have  been  treated  with 
M*mic  acid. 

(4)  Air-embolism. — The  admission  of  a  considerable  (quantity  of  air 
into  veins  near  the  heart  often  leads  to  a  fatal  result,  and  some  have 
•:uppi>?ed  that  eml)olism  in  the  lungs  is  the  cause.  As  the  pressure 
ill  the  veins  near  the  heart  is  very  low,  and  there  is  even  a  degree 
of  suction  during  inspiration,  there  is  great  danger  in  opening  such  a 
v«'in  a.s  the  jugular.  Air  admitted  at  a  distance  from  the  heart,  as 
by  the  uterine  veins  after  delivery,  may  also  cause  death  (Birch- 
Hirschfeld).  In  regard  to  the  cause  of  death  in  these  cases  it  is 
iuipijrtant  to  notice  that  a  repeated  admission  of  small  (quantities  of 
air  dcies  not  produce  serious  results,  whereas  a  single  large  admission 
i<  rapidly  fatal.  This  hardly  looks  as  if  embolism  were  the  cause, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  air  is  found  after  death  mainly  churned 
up  with  the  blood  in  the  right  auricle  and  ventricle,  which  are 
usually  enormously  dilated.  It  seems  that  the  right  ventricle,  in  con- 
tnu'ting,  merely  squeezes  together  the  elastic  air  which  again  expands 
during  the  diastole.  The  force  of  the  heart  is  thus  fruitlessly  expended 
and  the  bkxxl  is  not  sent  into  the  pulmonary  artery.  Moreover,  the 
over-<Ji.steiision  of  the  right  auricle  with  air  prevents  the  admission  of 
blrnKi  from  the  vena;  cavte.  Thus  the  circulation  is  at  a  standstill  and 
<ieath  results.     This  explanation  is  not  universally  accepted. 

(*>>  Infective  embolism. — Hitherto  the  phenomena  of  emlx)lism  have 
lH*eii  referred  to  on  the  supposition  that  the  obstructing  plug  is  in 
itself  of  an  indifferent  nature.  If  this  is  not  so,  and  esixicially  if  the 
pliig  contains  specific  microbes,  more  particularly  those  of  inflammation 
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(pyogenic),  then  the  results  are  very  different.  In  some  cases  the  veins 
are  in  communication  with  wounds  which  are  the  seat  of  decomposition, 
and  the  thrombi  which  form  contain  pyogenic  microbes.  If  embolism 
occurs,  then  each  embolus,  whether  in  an  artery  or  capillary,  is  likely 
to  form  a  centre  of  inflammation.  Hence  arise  multiple  abscesses, 
chiefly  in  the  lungs,  but  also  in  the  kidneys,  liver,  and  elsewhere.  A 
similar  infective  embolism  may  occur  in  consequence  of  the  existence 
of  a  focus  of  infection  in  the  heart.     (See  Ulcerative  Endocarditis.) 

Uteratare. — Virchow,  as  under  Thrombosis;  Cohnhsim,  Neae  Untersachtingen 
ilber  die  embolischen  Processe,  1872;  Allffemeine  Pathologie,  1882,  chap.  iv. ; 
CoHNHxiM  uod  LiTTEN,  Virch.  Arch.,  Izv.  and  Ixvii. ;  Koksuchin,  Yirch.  Arch.,  Izvii.; 
Becklinouacsen  (Retrograde  Embolism),  Yirch.  Arch.,  c;  Gbawitz,  Hem.  Infarkte 
der  Lunge,  1891;  Hamilton,  Text-book  of  Path.,  i.  683,  1889;  Fujinami,  Virch. 
Arch.,clii.,  61  and  193,  1898;  Zibgler,  Allgem.  Path.,  1898  (references);  Welch, 
AUbutt's  Syst.  of  Med.,  vi.,  1899  (with  literature) ;  Em/tofv*m  of  superior  me/tenierir 
artery — Lhten,  Virch.  Arch.,  Ixiii. ;  Motes,  Glasgow  Med.  Jour.,  1880  (full  account 
of  literature,  etc.).  /*a/-em6o/».<fm— Zenker,  Beitrage,  z.  norm,  und  path.  Anat.  d. 
Lunge,  1862,  p.  31 ;  Waoneb,  Arch.  d.  Heilk.,  1862,  iii.,  241 ;  Bcsch,  Virch.  Arch., 
1866,  XXXV.,  321;  Sckiba,  Deutsch.  Zeitschr.  f.  Chirurgie,  xii.,  118;  Saunders  and 
Hamilton,  Edin.  Med.  Jour.,  July,  1879;  Beneke,  Ziegler's  Beitrage,  xxii.,  1897; 
Hanriot,  Compt.  rend.  acad.  des  sc,  1896-97.  Air-embolism — Amxjbsat,  Intro- 
duction de  Tair  dans  les  veines,  1839;  Panum,  Virch.  Arch.,  xxv. ;  Couty,  Etude 
exp^r.,  1875;  Birch -Hirschfeld,  Lehrbuch  d.  path.  Anat.,  1896,  vol.  i.,  p.  36 ; 
Hauer,  Zeitschr.  f.  Heilk.,  xi.,  1890;  Lewin,  Arch.  f.  exper.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  zl., 
1897.  Cell-embolitm — Lubarsch,  Fortschr.  d.  Med.,  xi.,  1893,  and  Virch.  Arch., 
cli.,  1898;  Aschofk,  Virch.  Arch.,  cxxxiv.,  1893;  Maximow,  ibid.,  cli.,  1898. 


H.fiMORRHAGE. 

Two  foniis  of  hamioiThago  are  to  be  distinguished,  namely,  by 
rupture  (per  rhr^xin),  and  by  diapedesis  {per  dinpedesiii).  In  the  latter 
case  the  blofnl  escapes  through  the  walls  without  solution  of  their 
continuity.  Hajmorrhage  by  rupture  may  take  place  from  any  size  or 
kind  of  vessel,  and  when  it  occurs  there  will  be  an  escape  of  the  whole 
blood.  Hajmorrhagc  hy  diapedesis  occurs  only  in  the  finest  vessels, 
mainly  the  capillaries ;  it  is  chiefly  the  red  corpuscles  which  escape, 
and  with  them,  of  course,  some  fluid,  but  the  fluid  has  not  the  con- 
stitution of  the  entire  blood  plasma. 

1.  Causation. — The  escape  of  blood  is  produced  for  the  most  part  by 
injury  or  disease  of  the  walls  of  the  heart  or  blood-vessels,  or  by  an 
increase  in  the  blood-pressure,  or  by  lH)th  combined.  Some  would  add 
to  these,  alteration  in  the  constitution  of  th(i  blood,  but  this  \i411  act  in 
most  cases  by  injuring  the  walls  of  the  vessels.  It  is  not  possible  to 
separate  accurately  in  their  causati<jn  haemorrhage  by  rupture  and  by 
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diapedesis.  It  will  be  more  useful  to  enumerate  the  various  conditions 
which  may  leml  in  one  way  or  other  to  hiemorrhage. 

Haemorrhage  is  most  simply  produced  by  Direct  ixyory  (traumatic 
hemorrhage),  as  in  wounds,  bruises,  fracture  of  bones,  etc.  It  may  be 
produced  by  Bednction  of  pressnre  ontside  the  vessels,  so  that  the 
Woixl-pressure  is  relatively  increased.  In  this  way  we  may  have 
hemorrhage  as  a  result  of  reduction  of  the  atmospheric  pressure 
in  cupping,  in  ascending  hills,  or  in  balloons.  To  a  similar  cause 
may  be  ascribed  hemorrhage  on  sudden  removal  of  tumours  or 
exudations. 

▼enoiis  obBtrnction  is  one  of  the  most  important  causes  of  hemor- 
rhage. A  frequent  example  of  this  is  aftbrded  by  hemorrhage  from 
the  stomach  and  intestine  in  consequence  of  obstruction  of  the  portal 
vein  by  thrombosis  or  by  cirrhosis  of  the  liver.  Thrombosis  of  the 
longitudinal  sinus  of  the  dura  mater  may  lead  to  hemorrhage  into  the 
brain  substance ;  the  hemorrhage  is  usually  capillary,  but  may  be  in 
the  form  of  a  large  extraA^asation.  Violent  contraction  of  muscles  is 
not  a  common  cause,  but  in  severe  vomiting  the  obstruction  of  the 
veins  bv  the  contraction  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  stomach  fre- 
quently  produces  ecchymosis  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  erosions, 
and  sometimes  leads  to  considerable  hemorrhage.  In  all  these  cases 
the  venous  o}>struction  induces  passive  hyperemia,  and  the  hemorrhage 
i^  mostly  by  diapedesis. 

Increase  of  arterial  pressiire  is  rarely  in  itself  a  cause  of  hemor- 
rhage. It  is  probably  the  chief  element  in  the  causation  of  the  small 
rabpleural  and  subpericardial  hemorrhages  met  with  in  death  by 
asphyxia.  (See  under  Organs  of  Respiration.)  It  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  fre^juent  contributing  cause  where  there  is  existing  disease 
«>f  the  vessels. 

Disaaee  of  the  walls  of  the  heart  or  vessels  is  another  cause  of 
hemorrhage.  In  this  category  are  included  conditions  of  the  heart 
due  to  disease  of  the  coronary  arteries  (which  see),  aneurysm  and 
atheroma  of  arteries,  and  varicose  dilatation  of  veins.  In  all  of  these 
a  rise  in  the  blood-pressure  is  frequently  the  determining  cause  of  the 
lurmorrhage,  and  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  implying  a  more 
AT  less  permanent  elevation  of  the  blood-pressure,  forms  a  constant 
•oarce  of  danger,  where  the  vessels  are  diseased.  New-fomied  vessels 
whether  in  inflammatory  new-formations  or  in  tumours,  are  prone  to 
rupture,  presumably  on  account  of  thinness  of  their  walls.  Obstmction 
of  arteries  and  capillaries  produces  hemorrhage,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  in  the  case  of  the  hemorrhagic  infarction.  Fat-eml>olism,  even 
when  the  obstruction  is  entirely  capillary,  may  have  this  effect,  and 
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according  to  Busch  and  Kecklinghausen  the  haemorrhages  may  be  in 
the  brain  and  heart  as  well  as  in  the  lungs. 

HsBmophilia  or  HsBmorrhag^c  diathesis  is  a  condition  in  which 
haemorrhage  is  apt  to  occur  from  very  trivial  causes,  and  it  is  very 
difficult  to  get  the  haemorrhage  stopped.  It  is  an  eminently  hereditary 
condition,  and  is  probably  due  to  faulty  construction  of  the  vessels. 
Virchow  has  observed  thiimess  and  smallness  of  the  aorta  in  one 
case,  and  Blagden  describes  a  case  in  which  the  arteries  were  thin 
and  nearly  transparent. 

Blagden's  description  of  the  whole  case  certainly  suggests  defects  in  the  arieriee 
as  the  cause  of  the  hsemorrhage.  The  patient,  when  a  boy,  had  a  tooth  extracted, 
and  the  bleeding  lasted  21  days.  At  the  age  of  26  a  slight  wound  of  the  forehead 
caused  a  long-continued  and  recurring  haemorrhage.  The  divided  vessel  was 
ligatured  in  two  places,  but  it  gave  way  behind  the  ligature,  and  the  hsBmorrhage 
returned.  The  coats  of  the  vessel  were  observed  to  be  very  thin,  like  paper.  This 
hemorrhage  was  ultimately  stopped  by  the  application  of  caustic  potash,  which 
caused  extensive  sloughing  and  exfoliation  of  bone.  The  fatal  hsBmorrhage  resulted 
from  the  extraction  of  a  tooth.  There  was  profuse  bleeding  from  the  alveolus,  which 
could  not  be  controlled  by  stuffing  the  socket,  by  cold,  or  by  the  cautery.  Then  the 
carotid  was  ligatured,  but  the  bleeding  continued,  and  occurred  also  in  the  operation 
wound.  The  patient  died  a  week  after  the  extraction  of  the  tooth.  After  death 
the  coats  of  the  temporal  and  some  other  branches  of  the  external  carotid  were 
seen  to  be  thin  and  nearly  transparent. 

Alteration  of  the  blood  is  another  cause  of  haemorrhage.  It  may 
be  that  the  ])lood  has  been  altered  as  regards  one  or  more  of  its 
essential  constituents,  as  in  scurvy,  anaemia,  leukaemia,  or  that  a 
morbid  poison  is  present  in  the  blood,  as  in  typhus  fever  (petechiae  in 
skin),  sraall-pox,  yellow  fever,  snake-bite,  poisoning  by  phosphorus. 
Watson  Cheyne  and  Kussell  have  ascril>ed  the  haemorrhage  in  purpura 
to  obstruction  of  capillaries  ]»y  colonies  of  microbes.  Weigert  has 
<le8cribed  a  similar  condition  in  ha^morrhagic  small-pox. 

Nervous  influences  may  lead  to  haemorrhage.  The  physiological 
haemorrhage  of  menstruation  is  etfeeted  by  means  of  the  nervous 
system.  The  siime  applies  to  vicarious  menstruation,  in  which,  in 
consequence  of  interfoi-eiieo  Avith  the  oixlinary  process  in  the  uterus 
hamiorrhage  occurs  in  other  situations,  as  the  nose,  mouth,  or  lungs. 
Bloody-sweating  or  Haanatidrosis  is  another  instance  of  bleeding  in 
consequence  of  nervous  influences. 

2.  Stilling  of  hsBmorrhage. — In  the  ciise  of  haemorrhage  by  diape- 
iUisis,  and  more  piirticularly  in  haemorrhage  due  to  passive  hypersemia 
and  alterations  in  the  blood,  the  haemorrhage  will  cease  when  the 
cause  is  removed.  If  the  vessel  has  been  actually  ruptured,  then 
the  stoppage  will  occur  by  thrombosis.     The  toi*n  edge  of  the  aper- 
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ture  will  itself   induce  thrombosis  (Fig.  21,  page  81),  and  as  the  blood 

is  in  motion    the   thrombosis  will  be  a  white  or  mixed  one.     It  often 

happens  that    as    the  current  is  too  strong  to  allow  of  a  thrombus 

readilv  forming  at  the  aperture,  the  coagulation  may  begin  in  the  blood 

outside,  and  the  clot  thus  formed  may  materially  assist  in  stopping  the 

tperture.     Thus  in  the  case  of  a  divided  artery  the  contraction  of  the 

muscuUr  coat  causes  narrowing  of  the  calibre  and  a  withdrawal  of 

the  vessel  ^^thin  its  sheath.     There  is  thus  left  a  certain  extent  of 

tmpty  sheath  in  which  the  blood  may  coagulate.    This  contraction  of  the 

muscular  coat   is  brought  a))out  in  the  first  instance  by  the  stimulus 

of  the  agent    which  caused  the  rupture,  and  it  will  be  kept  up  by 

the  irritation  of   the  blood  on  the  exposed  and  torn  structures.     Other 

dreumstaiices    may   favour   the   stilling  of  the  haemorrhage.     If  the 

i4ee<iing  is    considerable  the  anaemia,  by  weakening   the   heart  and 

reducing   the   lilood-pressure,  will   more   readily  allow  of  thrombosis. 

On  the  «>ther  hand,  circumstances  may  be  unfavourable  to  the  stilling 

of  the  haemorrhage,  more  especially  when  they  hinder  contraction  of 

arteries.     Amongst   these  may  l)e  mentioned  disease  of  the  walls  of 

uteries   (atheroma,    aneur}'sm),    the    application    of   warmth,   and    a 

longitudinal    wound.     In   the   last-mentioned  case  the  contraction  of 

the  arlerj'    will  cause  the  wound    to  gape,   and  the   haemorrhage  is 

with  ilitticulty    stopped    unless    the    surgeon    cuts    the   vessel   right 

acnj66. 

3.  Seat  of  the  efbsed  blood. — When  bleeding  occurs  at  the  free 
surface  of  the  body,  the  blood  usually  passes  away  and  is  lost.  On  the 
<*ther  hand,  it  may  take  place  into  an  existing  cavity,  or  the  blood  may 
make  a  ca\'ity  for  itself  by  tearing.  Sometimes  the  blood  in  such  a 
canity  forms  a  distinct  tumour-like  mass,  which  may  be  somewhat  per- 
inaDeiit  ;  this  condition  is  called  HSBmatoma.  If  the  blood  permeates 
the  interstices  of  the  tissues  without  tearing,  the  condition  is  called 
Hsmorrhagic  infiltration.  Infiltration  of  the  skin  or  sul)cutaneous 
tia8ue  is  called  Ecchymoeis  or  Sugillation.  Small  patches  of  haemor- 
rhage in  the  skin  arising  chiefly  in  purpura  and  acute  fevers  are  called 
Petachis  or  Vibices. 

Certain  hemorrhages  have  received  special  names ;  thus,  Eplstaxis  is  bleeding 
from  the  note,  EmmaXtmulM  from  the  stomach,  EmmoptyuiM  from  the  respiratory 
organs,  ■•trorrliagia  from  the  aterus,  HMmatnrla  from  the  urinary  organs.  When 
blood  accumalates  in  cavities,  special  names  are  sometimes  given ;  thus  in  the  case 
•jf  the  ntems,  Hamatometra ;  of  the  pleura,  Hnmothoraz;  of  the  pericardium, 

;  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  of  the  testicle,  Hematocele. 


4.  Diapoaal  of  the  blood. — In  the  case  of  haemorrhage  by  diapedesis 

«nd  in  most  hsemorrhagic  infiltrations,  the  blood,  being  in  the  serous 

G 
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spaces  and  in  communication  with  the  lymphatics,  is  readily  carried  off. 
Before  it  is  finally  disposed  of  in  this  way,  however,  it  may  have 
undergone  changes,  especially  in  the  red  corpuscles,  such  as  result  in 
a  greater  or  lesser  degree  of  pigmentation.  These  changes  are,  how- 
ever, similar  to  those  about  to  be  mentioned  as  occurring  in  larger 
haemorrhages. 

In  larger  haemorrhages  the  blood  forms  a  mass  and  coagulates,  while 
at  the  periphery  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  infiltration  into  the 
surrounding  tissue.  An  early  phenomenon  is  the  solution  of  the 
haemoglolwn  of  the  red  corpuscles.  A  red  solution  is  thus  formed 
which  may  stain  the  tissues  for  some  distance  around.  The  peculiar 
bright  red  colour  which  one  sees  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  haemor- 
rhage in  the  brain,  or  the  various  colours  seen  in  the  skin  after  an 
effusion  of  blood  into  it,  are  due  to  staining  of  the  tissues  with  the 
dissolved  colouring  matter  of  the  blood,  ])ut  neither  t)f  these  is  per- 
manent. As  the  pigment  is  dissolved  it  will  pass  off  with  the  fluid 
into  the  lymphatics,  and  the  staining,  while  it  may  he  somewhat 
extensive,  will  bo  evanescent. 

A  more  durable  Pigpnentation  may  result  in  two  different  ways. 
In  the  first  place,  the  colouring  matter  after  l)eing  dissolved  out  of  the 

corpuscles  is  often,  after  a  time, 

^  ^  gl  deposited    in    the    solid    form, 

"  ^    ^     ^     appearing  as  crystals  of  haema- 

^         ^  ^  toidin     (see     Fig.    28),     or    as 

^        ^         ^2^    V         ^  granules.      This    solid    pigment 

4   ^       ^  ^^jjL  is     somewhat     permanent.      In 

^   -^^£  '  ^    ^^  the  second  place,  the  red  blood- 

^     corpuscles  may   1>e    taken    into 
the    substance    of    other    cells. 

Fig.   2S.— Cry«talB  of  htematoidin  from  an  <»ld  ,  ,.  i       r        /o        t>     l 

hjumorrbiiKe  in  the  brain.  Their  colour  iH  reddlBh  aiKl  SO  (lisposea  OI.  (J^eC  rath- 
brown.      XJTiO.  1        •       1     T»-  A    *•  \ 

ological  rigmentation.) 
If  the  blood  is  considerable  in  amount  it  comes  to  ])e  treated  as 
a  piece  of  dead  animal  matter  in  the  midst  of  the  living  tissues. 
Inflammation  occurs  aroun<l  it,  and  this  le^ds  to  what  is  called 
Organization  of  the  clot.  In  this  cuso  the  process  is  very  similar  to 
that  already  referred  to  in  the  organiwition  of  the  thrombus  (which 
see),  and  the  result  is  usually  the  formation  of  a  cicatrix.  Sometimes 
a  process  in  some  respects  similar  to  the  formation  of  cavernous  tissue 
in  place  of  the  thrombus  occurs,  but  instead  of  the  meshes  being  filled 
with  blood  they  are  filled  with  serous  fluid.  Thus  in  the  case  of  a 
haemorrhage  in  the  substance  of  the  brain  the  new-formed  connective 
tissue  which  replaces  the  eflused   blood   is   unable   from   the   brittle 


^ 
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nature  of  the  Urain  tissue,  and  from  the  fact  that  it  is  contained  in  a 
closeil  rigid  cavity,  to  form  a  cicatrix  by  its  contraction.  Instead  of 
that,  Uy  its  contraction  it  leaves  spaces  which  are  filled  with  serous 
Hviid,  and  so  we  have  the  apoplectic  cyst. 

An  old  clot  which  is  not  in  a  position  to  l)e  readily  disposed  of  in 
any  ui  the  ways  descril)ed  may  dry  in  and  finally  become  impregnated 
with  lime  salts.  It  neeil  hardly  be  said  that  when  exposed  to  septic 
inrtuences  a  clot  is  liable — perhaps  very  liable — to  undergo  deconj- 
{M»sition. 

Uttratiir*. — Htemorrhaiie  by  diapedeHM—STSJCKEUt  Sitzungsber.  d.  Wien.  Akad., 
I'^'to-IMMw  ;  CoHNHEiM,  Virch.  Arch.,  xli.  and  xlv.,  and  Allg.  Path.,  i.,  368; 
AiLN'OLD.  Virch.  Arch.,  Iviii.,  203,  231.  Jlti-mophilia—BLAQims,  Med.  Chir.  trans., 
\iii..  224,  1820;  Wickham  Lego,  Treatise  on  H.,  1872;  Grandidieb,  Die  Hiimo- 
philie.  1877;  Becklinohauhen,  Allg.  Path.,  p.  91;  Virchow,  Deutsch.  Klinik,  1856. 
Purpura — Russell,  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  Sept.,  1883;  Watson  Cheyne,  Path,  trans., 
x\iT..  1884.  A  ri-ftt  o/hitmorrftage — Stilling,  Proc.  bei  d.  Heilung  der  Blutgefasse, 
1«34;  Paget.  Lectures  on  Surg.  Path.,  3rd  ed.,  1870.  Htenvatoma — Virchow, 
(rrfschwiilste,  i.,  144. 

(EDEMA  AND  DROPSY. 

In  onler  to  understand  these  conditions  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to 
oi^rtaiu  points  in  the  normal  relations  of  the  lymphatic  circulation. 
The  connective  tissue  throughout  the  Ixxly  is  as  it  were  i)emieated 
with  spaces  of  various  shapes  in  which  the  connective  tissue  corpuscles 
lie.  The.se  lacunae  or  serous  spaces  are  lined  with  endothelium  like 
the  KhMxl- vessels  and  lymphatics  themselves.  The  serous  spiices  are 
jinjvicled  (iis  shown  in  Fig.  29)  with  numerous  anastomosing  processes, 
anil  thev  communicate  on  the  one  hand  with  the  interior  of  the  blood- 
vfs^els,  and  on  the  other  with  the  lymphatics.  Arnold  and  others  (see 
Fig.  'M))  have  succeetled  in  injecting  the  serous  spaces  from  the  blood- 
vessels, especially  when,  as  in  passive  hyperaemia,  the  channels  of 
communication  between  ])lood- vessels  and  spaces  have  been  Avidened. 
A  i:irculation  of  a  clear  fluid — the  lymph — is  continually  proceeding 
trum  the  capillary  blood-vessels  into  these  spaces,  and  so  into  the 
capillar}'  hinphatics.  The  escape  of  fluid  is  brought  a])out  by  means  of 
a  pHjcesi?  of  filtration  and  a  process  of  difllision  or  osmosis.  Heidenhain 
and  others  attribute  to  the  endothelium  of  the  capillaries  a  certain 
ft#-<jretory  function,  and  thus  account  for  the  variation  in  the  composition 
•  »f  the  fluid  in  different  parts  of  the  Ixnly.  This  view,  however,  is  not 
univenjally  accepted.  The  serous  cavities  of  the  body  are  to  be 
fegarrleil  as  large  serous  spaces.  They  also  are  lined  with  endothelium, 
and  are  continuous  with  the  lymphatic  capillaries.  To  a  considerable 
x:xut\\t  also  the  lung  alveoli  are  similar  to  the  serous  spaces.     We  know 
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that  fine  dust  iiihule<l  into  the  alveoh  readily  passes  into  the  lymphatics, 
and  ill  cedenia  of  the  lung  the  fluid  is  in  the  alveoli. 

lEdema  is  overiilling  of  the  serous  spaces  with  fluid,  dropsy  is  over- 
filling of  the  semua  cavities,  but  the  latter  temi  is  often  used  in  a 
general  sense  M  include  Iwth.  When  cedema  aftects  the  l)ody  generally 
it  is  often  called  genei-al  dropey,  or  Anaearoa  or  HypOBaroa.     Opposed 


^-n.iiK  •■>>.->.'>.  (r.  r)  n„tl  l>-iii|.but i>'  iiiiiillivit'-  H  <n  "i>  iilcunl  nurftai  ol  dU- 
ptuHftiii  niininntfini  1n«tvil  with  nimtu-it  rllvur.  Tliu  iHHiiiH.'tlini  uf  the  hninclied 
■)iui:i<  wfUi  till'  coitllovIii.-illK  I.TIUIilutii.'  vcMoLi  l>  Kbinru.     (Illi>-KI.IS>iH>l'>ir>I.) 

to  this  arc  local  (Bflenia  anil  local  di-opsy.  S|>ecial  terms  are  in  use 
according  to  the  locality  of  the  fluid  accuinulatioii.  When  present  in 
the  alHlominal  cavity  the  terai  Ascites  is  used,  when  in  the  pleural  and 
pericardial  sac's  the  terms  Hydiothorax  and  Hydropericardiam  are 
employed.  Internal  und  External  hydrocephalus  signify  fluid  accumu- 
lations ill  the  ventricles  and  in  the  soft  niend>ranes  of  the  brain 
respectively. 

Causation  and  nature  or  the  process. — .\nylhiiig  which  causes  an 
excess  of  fluid  in  these  spates  or  cavities  will  pfc«iiice  a-denia  or  dropsy, 
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ami  the  first  condition  which  Buggoats  itself  is  ol>struction  of  the 
lymphatics.  The  force  which  carricB  on  the  lymphatic  circulation  ia 
Ui^ly  the  blood -pressure  propagated  from  the  capillaries,  and  it  may 
)«  expected  that  obstruction  to  a  Ijmphatio  stem  would  produce 
u-cumulation  of  fluid  in  the  spaces.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
the  serous  spaces  are  in  as  close  relation  to  the  blood-capillaries  as  they 
iirt.'  1(1  the  lymph-capillaries,  and  any  obstruction  to  the  lymphatics  will 
prol»bly  have  the  effect  of  causing  the  transuded  fluid  to  return  to  the 


Fi)[,  301— Cupilliiiy  liluod-VMholB,  Mmu-  npict*,  mid  oipilliirv  Iviii 
ln«*i-  'wlmiiiiiiK  Kcb.  flUvd  with  (liluu)  Uijcctloii  iiuiti^riiil  thruwti  1 
T^Bifl-.    (Tbr  l4*k  hrnm^hcd  liodte"  wv  llic  ii'Ptuisl  \AgiucM  isilln) 
bl..Hl-viMKlKaUcd  until  lulecli.inniHUruil.     b.  6.  I.finiilintu'  Itiumnrlvii  h1m<  lIIJKlcd 
tait  low  fuU  tbun  Ibv  UoKd  »pll1ar1a>.    r.  '.  Muroii~  ~tan.'a  liijei'lul  (nitu  Ibu  filnvl. 
vokwIp.    Tbc  iiijcftiim  was  naacta  After  lAimiTv  byjiorMtrLbi  hut  >kcii  pruduviHl  by 
Ittntiiring  UiE  lein.    (Arvolii.)     icI.'iO. 

I >I<jim1 -capillaries.  Majeudio  demonstiated  that  the  power  of  absorption 
p>nu«essed  by  the  veins  is  very  great,  and  experiment  has  shown  that 
the  whole  Ivmphatics  of  a  limb  may  l>e  ligatured,  or  what  is  equal  to 
that,  the  entire  lymphatic  glands  excised  without  producing  oedema. 
The  blfKKl-vessels  take  up  the  functions  till  new  lymphatic  channels 
are  formed. 

When  the  Thoracic  duct  is  olstructed  there  is  not  necessarily  any 
(hdenia  or  (Iropey,  although  lesions  which  obstruct  the  duct  generally 
intf rfere  also  with  the  veins  and  predispose  to  cedema.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  the  duct  is  olwtnicted  there  is  distension  distal  to  the  seat 
of  o>Mtruction,  and  this  may  lead  to  rupture  of  the  chyle  vessels  in  the 
aV-lomen  or  of  the  duct  itself.  In  this  way  octuir  Chylous  aeciteB  and 
CbyloiU  pleural  ezudatiou.  Recklinghausen  has  also  seen  a  case  of 
chrhjits  ascites  arising  from  o1)Stniction  of  the  chyle  vessels  of  the 
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mesentery  with  cancerous  gro\i'th.  Mansoii,  again,  accounts  for  the 
occurrence  of  chylous  urine  and  lymph  scrotum  hy  ol>struction  of  the 
lymphatic  glands  with  the  embryoes  of  the  iilaria  sanguinis  (see  under 
Parasites).  We  may  say,  however,  that  with  these  exceptions, 
olistruction  of  lymphatics  does  not  of  itself  lead  to  tpdema  or  dropsy, 
although  it  is  clear  that  it  may  aggravate  an  oedema  whose  cause  is 
to  l)e  found  in  some  other  condition. 

The  most  frequent  cause  of  oedema  and  dropsy  is  Passive  hyperamia, 
such  as  results  in  cases  of  uncompensiited  valvular  disease  of 
the  heart,  cardiac  insufficiency,  or  marked  pulmonary  obstruction. 
Here  there  is  increiteed  pressure  in  the  capillaries  and  veins,  and  a 
greatly  increased  transudation.  From  what  has  gone  l>efore,  it  will 
appear  probable  that  the  increase  of  pressure  is  not  the  only  element 
in  the  case,  ])ut  that  the  capillary  wall  is  so  altered  as  to  be  abnonnally 
permeable.  Indeed,  alteration  of  the  ciipillary  wall  is  evidently  the 
more  important,  as  shown  l)y  the  fact,  alrea<ly  referre<l  to,  that  oedema 
is  most  likelv  to  occur  where  from  weakness  of  the  heart  the  circulation 
is  specially  sluggish.  It  is  so,  for  example,  in  hypostatic  hyperaemia. 
The  observations  of  I^izarus- Barlow,  indicate  that  increase  of  venous  or 
of  lymphatic  pressure  alone  is  insufficient  to  produce  oedema,  and  that 
in  the  <*?doma  of  piissive  hypenemia  insufficiency  in  the  supply  of  blo^ni 
or  in  the  quality  of  the  blood  is  the  essential  element.  This  view 
appears  more  pi-ol)al)le  when  we  find  that  Active  hypersBmia  rarely 
produces  a*(lema  unless  complicat^Hl  with  inHamniation,  in  which  case 
the  agent  which  ciiuses  the  inHamniation  presumably  acts  on  the 
capillary  wall.  (See  under  Inflammation.)  In  passive  hyi)enemia  the 
fluid  exuded  is  a  Avatery  serum,  and  as  there  is  diapedesis  it  contains 
red  corpuscles  in  considerable  numbers.  The  re<l  coi^puscles  are  taken 
up  by  the  leucocytes,  and  carried  to  the  lymphatic  glands  where  they 
disintegrate. 

It  should  be  added  that  in  the  case  of  passive  hyperaemia  it  requires  considerable 
increase  of  pressure  in  the  capillaries  to  produce  an  a>dema.  It  has  even  been 
stated  that  a  simple  passive  hyperK'mia,  apart  from  vaso-motor  paralysis  (producing 
also  active  hypenrmia),  does  not  lead  to  anlenia.  It  has  been  shown  that  if  the 
iliac  vein  of  a  dog  be  ligatured  there  is  no  ti'denm  till  the  sciatic  nerve  is  cut.  The 
explanation  of  this,  however,  may  be  that  on  account  of  its  anastomoses  the 
obstruction  of  this  vein  does  not  raise  the  blood -pressure  sufficiently  to  induce 
(sdema,  whereas  a  coincident  vaso-motor  paralysis  producing  dilatation  of  the 
arteries  raises  the  blood-pressure  sutliciently.  Experiment  proves  that  if  a 
Buflticient  number  of  veins  be  obstructed  (I'dema  will  result  without  vaso-motor 
paralysis.  Sotnitchewsky,  by  introducing  plaster  of  Paris  into  a  peripheral  vein 
of  the  leg  of  a  dog  while  the  thigh  was  constricted  by  an  elastic  band,  succeeded 
in  obstructing  a  number  of  veins  by  the  gypsum  hardening  in  them.  In  this  case 
oedema  followed  without  the  induction  of  vaso-motor  paralysis.     In  passive  hyper- 
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«mia  from  thrombosis  of  veins  there  are  usually  many  veins  obstructed  before 
uedema  occurs.  In  the  case  of  passive  hyperemia  from  heart-disease  it  may  well 
be  supposed  that  the  prolonged  venous  engorgement  will  produce  an  extensive 
deterioration  of  the  capillary  wall,  besides  a  deterioration  of  the  blood  itself. 
Hence  valvular  disease  of  the  heart  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of  this  form  of 
ik^ema. 

A  watery  state  of  the  blood,  or  HydrsBmiai  is  frequently  asserted  as 
a  cause  of  the  so-called  cachectic  (Bdemas.  According  to  Cohnheim 
and  his  assistants  a  simple  anaemia  induced  in  animals  by  repeated 
hlo«jd-lettiiig8  and  the  replacement  of  the  blood  by  a  solution  of  common 
salu  is  not  sufficient  to  induce  (edema.  In  the  human  subject,  however, 
the  conditions  are  ditferent  from  those  of  such  an  acute  hydraemia,  in 
respect  that  in  chronic  emaciating  diseases  we  have  a  prolonged  deteri- 
(inition  of  the  blood,  during  which  the  general  nutrition  of  the  tissues 
suffers.  Under  these  circumstances  the  blood-vessels  become  more 
permeable.  There  is  usually  also  in  these  diseases  weakness  of  the 
heart,  and  consecjuently  a  tendency  to  passive  hyperaemia  in  dependent 
parts.  A  slight  amount  of  passive  hypera;mia  ^411,  in  the  existing 
Slate  of  the  blood  and  tissues,  induce  o'dema.  In  accordance  with 
theite  facts,  the  (edema  is  usually  in  the  lower  extremities. 

Thtmia  has  pointed  out  that  sclerotic  vessels  are  much  more  per- 
mealile  t<»  fluids  than  healthy  vessels,  and  he  inclines  to  regard  the 
majority  of  the  so-called  hydrfemic  or  cachectic  wdemas  as  instances 
of  what  he  designates  Angio-sclerotic  OBdema. 

The  toxic  pixxlucts  of  Imcteria  circulating  in  the  blood  are  believed 
by  Hamlrtirger  to  produce  (edema,  either  by  causing  undue  permeability 
of  the  capillary  wall,  or  by  a  stimulant  action  on  the  endothelium  of 
the  capillaries.  He  holds  that  alterations  in  the  composition  of  the 
hhnA  in  such  diseases  as  nephritis  may  act  similarly. 

The  causation  of  the  characteristic  (Eidema  of  Acnte  Bright's  disease 
is  much  mt^re  diflicult  to  explain.  There  is,  indeed,  in  this  disease  a 
serious  reduction  in  the  specific  gravity  of  the  blood  serum.  It  has 
U-en  found  reduced  to  1020,  or  even  1013,  instead  of  standing  at  1030, 
which  is  the  normal.  This  hydriemia  is  induced  in  tAvo  different  ways. 
There  is  the  loss  of  albumen,  which  renders  the  blcxxl  directly  more 
water V,  but  there  is  also  an  abnormal  retention  of  the  water  in  the 
M<Mi<l,  as  there  is  a  great  reduction  in  the  amount  of  urine  secreted. 
Tlies^e  facts  naturally  suggest  that  if  tlie  (edema  in  Bright  s  disease  is 
not  due  simply  to  the  hydremia,  it  may  be  due  to  this  in  conjunction 
with  the  increase<i  bulk  of  the  blcxxl,  to  a  HydrsBmic  plethora.  This 
view  has  obtained  much  support.  It  has  been  supposed  that,  the  entire 
bulk  of  the  WckkI  1>eing  increased,  there  Avill  be  increased  pressure  in 
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the  capillaries  and  increased  transudation  from  the  watery  blood.  This 
explanation,  however,  is  not  a  sufficient  one,  as  it  is  opposed  by  obser- 
vations in  the  human  subject  and  by  experiments  on  animals.  In  the 
first  place  there  are  cases  of  absolute  suppression  of  urine,  as  in  hysterical 
females,  etc.,  in  which  we  must  presume  an  exaggerated  hydr»mic 
plethora,  but  without  a  trace  of  wdema,  and,  in  the  second  place,  an 
exaggerated  hydrsemic  plethora  may  be  induced  in  animals  without 
leading  to  oedema  of  the  skin. 

In  some  experiments  by  Cohnheim  and  Lichtheim,  a  hydnemio  plethora  was 
induced  by  injecting  a  solation  of  common  salt  into  the  vessels  of  animals.  Enor- 
mous quantities,  in  some  cases  more  than  three  times  the  bulk  of  the  blood,  could 
be  injected  without  killing  the  animal.  As  in  other  cases  of  transfusion,  these 
injections  did  not  produce  any  permanent  rise  in  the  blood-pressure.  The  most 
direct  result  was  a  great  acceleration  in  the  speed  of  the  blood-current,  presumably 
from  the  diminished  friction  of  the  watery  blood.  There  was  also  a  greatly 
increased  transudation,  and  consequently,  increased  flow  of  lymph.  But  this  was 
remarkably  localized.  There  was  a  greatly  increased  flow  of  lymph  in  the  thoracic 
duct,  showing  that  in  the  viscera  the  transudation  was  increased ;  while  the 
lymphatics  of  the  limbs  showed  no  increase,  indicating  that  in  the  skin  and  muscles 
the  transudation  was  not  increased.  There  was  also  greatly  increased  secretion 
from  the  salivary  glands,  stomach  and  intestine,  liver,  lachrymal  glands,  and 
kidneys.  In  these  organs  an  cvdema  was  developed,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  mucous 
membrane  and  submucous  tissue  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  in  the  lymphatic 
glands  of  the  mesentery,  in  the  pancreas,  kidneys,  gall  bladder,  salivary  glands ; 
there  was  also  ascites,  but  no  u>dema  of  the  subcutaneous  tissue.  The  explanation 
suggested  for  this  localization  of  the  increased  transudation  and  the  oedema  is, 
that  these  organs  are  all  normally  concerned  in  the  removal  of  water  from  the 
blood,  and  that  probably  their  blood-vessels  are  unusually  permeable  to  water. 
The  experiments  produce  a  great  increase  in  the  water  of  the  blood,  and  the  vessels 
give  ready  passage  to  it. 

These  observations  and  experiments  may  seem  to  throw  little  light 
on  the  «.edema  of  Bright's  disease,  except  in  a  negative  way.  But 
looking  closely  at  the  experiments,  they  show  that  hydraimic  plethora 
induces  incrwised  transudation  and  a'doma  in  parts  predisposed.  In 
Bright's  disease  we  have  two  elements  which  are  wanting  in  these 
experiments.  On  the  one  hand  the  kidneys  are  inactive,  and  on  the 
other  there  is  in  the  blood  an  irritant,  which,  acting  on  the  kidneys, 
has  induced  the  disease  in  them.  This  imtant  may  ])e  presumed  to 
act  on  the  skin  as  well  as  on  the  kidneys.  As  Cohnheim  has  pointed 
out,  there  are  many  facts  which  inrlicat^j  a  close  relation  between  the 
skin  and  kidneys  in  Brights  disease.  In  scarlatina,  for  instance,  we 
have  an  acute  inflammatory  hypersemia  of  the  skin  during  the  febrile 
stage.  But  there  are,  even  in  this  stage,  inflammatory  changes  in  the 
kidneys,  and  when  these  phenomena  advance  sufficiently  to  induce  a 
hydrsBinic  plethora^  it  is  perhaps  not  remarkable  that  cedema  occurs  in 
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iht?  previously  damaged  skin.  In  the  experimente  above  referred  to,  it 
was  found  that  although  the  normal  sldn  did  not  become  cedematous, 
yet  when  it  had  l)een  previously  inflamed,  as  by  pencilling  with  iodine 
»i>lution,  or  by  exposing  to  a  strong  sun,  then  uedema  showed  itself. 
The  u^lema  of  Bright's  disease  hence  approaches  in  its  pathology  to 
inflammatory  cBdema. 

NenrooB  influences  sometimes  play  a  part  in  the  production  of 
utiema.  The  most  familiar  examples  of  this  are  aflbrded  by  erythema 
noiI<Mum,  and  urticaria,  where  nervous  irritation,  usually  reflex,  in- 
<luce8  localized  swellings,  presumably  a'dematous,  in  the  skin.  The 
bit«j  of  insects,  especially  fleas,  produce  similar  effects  in  some  persons, 
aniL  in  this  case  as  in  the  others,  there  are  sensations  indicating  irrita- 
tion of  the  nerves.  In  injuries  to  nerve-stems,  some  authors  have 
«hser>'ed  local  tvdema,  and  ci'dema  sometimes  follows  paralysis,  both 
paraplegic  and  hemiplegic,  in  the  latter  case  foi-ming  a  hemi-anasarca. 
Pmliably  in  all  these  cases  the  nervous  lesion  merely  induces  a 
a>ndition  of  the  vessels  which  predisposes  to  <  edema,  and  its  actual 
iiccurrence  is  determined  by  other  causes.  Thus  in  the  case  of  flea 
bites,  the  parts  are  usually  subjected  to  rubbing,  while  in  pjiralysis 
the  position  of  the  limbs,  conspiring  with  vaso-niotor  paralysis,  may 
iU'iemiine  ii'dema  by  inducing  passive  hypeneniia. 

Position  and  character  of  the  transudation. — The  fluid  transuded 
accumulates  where  there  is  room  for  it,  and  especially  in  places  where 
thf  tissue  is  hx>se  and  easily  stretched.  The  elasticity  of  the  tissue 
will  therefore  have  a  considerable  influence  on  the  localitv  of  the 
♦i-dema.  The  (i.*dema  of  Bright  s  disease,  for  instance,  frequently  begins 
in  the  lor>se  sulicutaneous  tissue  alK)ut  the  evelids,  and  (edema  in  the 
larynx  is  in  the  loose  ary -epiglottic  folds. 

The  dropsical  fluids  are  deficient  in  albumen  as  compared  with 
the  liquor  sanguinis  or  inflammatory  exudations,  but  they  contain 
soluble  salts  in  proportions  nearly  equal  to  these  fluids. 

The  amoant  of  albomen  varies  in  different  cases,  being  determined  to  some  extent 
hr  the  state  of  the  blood,  and  the  condition  of  the  blood -pressare.  It  varies  also 
Terr  markedly  according  to  locality.  Thus  the  percentage  of  albumen  is  stated  by 
Utnsn  to  be,  in  the  case  of  the  pleura,  22*51;  pericardium,  18*38;  peritoneum, 
11*14  :  sobcataneoos  tissue,  5*79;  brain  and  cord,  1*14.  llecklinghausen  accounts 
for  the  larger  amount  of  albumen  in  the  pleura  and  peritoneum,  as  compared 
with  the  subcataneoas  tissue  and  pia  mater,  by  the  greater  richness  of  the  former 
in  capillaries.  Some  authors  assert  that  in  the  pia  mater  there  are  only  veins  and 
arteries.  The  fluid  according  to  its  circumstances  may  contain  bile  pigment,  biliary 
aeida,  fat,  etc.,  and  in  Bright's  disease  it  regularly  contains  urea. 

ItUtaiugt* — ViBCBOW,  Handb. d.  spec.  Path.,  i.  ;  Arnold,  Virch.  Arch.,  Ixii.,  1.57, 
^n4  1jut.«  120;  RxcKUNOHAUBBSf,  Allg.  Path.,  p.  9-1,  etc.;  Sotnitchewkky,  Virch. 
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Arch.,  Izzvii.,  85;  Cohnheim  and  Lichtheim,  Viroh.  Arch.,  Izix.,  106,  and 
CoHNHxxM,  Allg.  Path.,  vol.  i.;  Hilton  Faooe,  Principles  and  Practice  of  Med.,  ii., 
442;  BuNEBEBo  (Filtration  of  solution  of  Albomen),  Arch.  d.  Heilk.,  xviii.,  1; 
Heidenhaim,  Hermann's  Physiol.,  v.,  and  Arch.  f.  d.  ges.  Physiol.,  zlix.,  209, 1891 ; 
Weib  Mitchell,  Morehouse,  and  Keen,  Gunshot  Wounds,  etc. ;  Reuss,  Deutsch. 
Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  zziv.,  183;  Lazarus-Barlow,  Phil.  Trans,  of  Roy.  Soc.,  toI. 
185,  1894,  and  (very  fully)  Manual  of  Gen.  Path.,  1898;  Watmouth  Reid,  Schafer's 
Text-book  of  Physiol.,  i.,  1898;  Starling,  ibidem;  Thoha,  Text,  of  Gen.  Path., 
Trans,  by  Bruce,  vol.  i.,  1896;  Opitz  (Theories  of  CEdema),  Jour.  Amer.  Med. 
Assoc.,  14th  Jan.,  1899. 


SECTION  IV. 
INFLAMMATION. 

Stiolocy.  PrcMlucecl  by  *' irritants,"  whose  character  is  to  injure  the  tissues;  in- 
fluences of  nervous  system,  etc.  ;  mode  of  entrance  of  irritants.  I.  Principal 
phenomena,  exhibited  in  an  experiment.  II.  The  state  of  the  vesselB, 
< Contraction  not  essential)  dilatation  with  active  hyperemia,  followed  by 
retardation ;  explanation  of  these ;  pavementing  of  veins.  Increase  of 
temperature,  not  due  to  heat  production,  but  to  excess  of  bloo<l.  III.  The 
inflammatory  exudation.  (1)  The  serous  and  (2)  the  fibrinous  exudation, 
1 3)  exudation  of  white  corpuscles  by  emigration  and  of  re<l  by  diapedesis, 
explanation  of  the«e  ;  chemiotaxis  ;  phagocytoi«is,  (4)  cells  from  other  sources, 
(5)  the  purulent  exudation,  suppuration  due  to  pyogenic  microbes ;  the 
ab«c««ft ;  (crou|)ous  and  diphtheritic  exudations).  IV.  Changes  in  the  tissnes. 
ll)  Parenchymatous  changes ;  (2)  New-formation  of  tissue,  {a)  in  the  granu- 
lating wound  ;  the  formative  cells  and  their  origin  ;  new-formation  of  bloo<l- 
vess^ls  and  of  epithelium  ;  (6)  other  inflammatory  new-formations.  V.  The 
iituet  of  inflammation.  Vl.  Sjnitemic  changes  resulting  ftom  inflammation. 
VII.  Terminology  of  inflammation. 

n^HIS  ift  a  subject  whose  importance  in  pathology  can  haitlly  ])e 
overestimated.  From  the  time  of  John  HunttT  its  phenomena 
h;i»»  I»een  taken  as  the  basis  of  various  speculations  on  the  nature 
«rf  pathological  phenomena  in  general.  Within  recent  times  the  whole 
«ibj«?ot  has  l)ecome  so  complex  and  many-sided,  owing  mainly  to  the 
^■arioti.s  limitations  and  extensions  of  the  term  Inflammation,  that  the 
<|iif*ti<iii  of  entirely  deleting  the  time-honoured  name  has  l)een  seriously 
dii»ciisse<l.  It  is  quite  probable,  indeed,  that  fuller  and  maturer 
knowle^lge  may  render  this  expedient  in  the  future.  Despite  the 
num«fn»iis  and  searching  investigations  into  the  nature  and  meaning 
of  the  complicated  problem,  it  is  still  cjuitc  impossible  to  give  a  strictly 
accurate  and  all-embracive  definition  of  Inflammation.  In  the  various 
organs  of  the  body  we  meet  with  it  imder  different  asi)ects.  In  the 
•kin  and  other  exposed  part49,  it  is  manifest  by  the  four  so-wdled 
cardinal  signs  or  symptoms — redness,  swelling,  heat,  and  pain  (^-mW, 
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iumory  calory  dolor),  to  which  is  usually  appended  altered  function — 
{/unctio  Icpsa),  and  the  oldest  and  certainly  the  simplest  definition  of 
inflammation  distinguishes  it  as  a  condition  characterized  by  these. 
But  these  signs  by  no  means  apply  universally,  and  they  are  t^'pical 
rather  of  the  early  stages  than  of  the  later  ones.  Perhaps  a  definition 
which  takes  cognizance  of  the  etiological  character  is  least  open  to 
objection,  and  from  this  point  of  view  inflammation  may  l)e  defined 
as  the  reaction  of  the  tissues  to  an  injury  suflicient  to  damage  them. 

ETIOLOiiY  OF  INFLAMMATION. 

As  we  shall  see  later  the  terai  reaction  may  be  limited  or  may  be 
used  in  an  unrestricted  sense  to  include  a  numlx^r  of  different  vital 
processes,  cii*culatorv  disturlmnces,  retrogressive  and  progressive  changes, 
the  intention  of  which  is  adaptive,  prot^^ctive,  and  reparative. 

For  the  present  we  shall  consider  the  earlier  manifestations  of  this 
reaction  to  injury.  By  the  application  of  a  powerful  acid  or  other 
caustic  to  the  skin  or  mucous  membrane,  the  part  >vith  which  the 
caustic  comes  into  contact  is  killed  outright,  but  around  this  part 
<lilatation  of  the  vessels  and  cerUiin  other  phenomena,  to  lie  presently 
descril>ed,  occur,  which  constitute  what  is  called  inflammation.  If  the 
irritation  be  less  intense,  if  the  acid  or  other  caustic  be  dilute,  no 
certain  death  of  any  pjirt  may  occur,  but  the  tissues  with  which  the 
substance  comes  into  cont^ict  are  sufficiently  damaged  to  give  rise  to  a 
reaction  on  the  part  of  the  tissues,  and  this  is  usually  sufficiently 
marked  to  constitute*  inflammation.  With  a  very  dilute  caustic  the 
iiTitation  produced  may  be  so  slight  as  simply  to  lead  to  dilatation 
of  the  vessels  and  practic^illy  nothing  more.  This  is  not  inflammation, 
it  is  simple  congestion,  but  the  boundary  line  l>etween  the  two  c^iniot 
be  sharply  drawn. 

In  inflammations  of  internal  organs  it  often  happens  that  no  definite 
cause  is  U^  be  discovered,  but  even  in  them  the  direct  action  of  an 
irritant  is  sometimes  demonstrated.  The  inhalation  of  initant  vapours 
will  produce  inflammation  of  the  trachea  an<l  bronchi  and  even 
pneumonia,  and  the  administration  by  the  mouth  of  turpentine, 
copaiba,  and  other  drugs,  will  lead,  after  absoi^ption  into  the  blood, 
to  irritation  and  inflammation  of  the  kidney.  So  also  the  application 
of  large  blisters,  especially  in  (habilitated  subjects,  may  lead  to  the 
same  result  through  absorption  of  cantharidin  into  the  circulation. 
The  injection  of  arsenical  and  mercurial  solutions  into  the  blood- 
vessels will  province  among  other  results  inflammation  of  the  intestinal 
tract.     And  so  it  is  probable  that  in  all  inflammations  we  are  to  infer 
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the  existence  of  some  deleterious  agent,  although  it  is  very  often 
difficult  to  tell  whence  it  has  come  and  what  is  its  nature. 

At  this  point  it  may  properly  be  inquired  whether  the  Nervous 
system  has  anything  to  do  with  the  causation  of  inflammation.  There 
are  not  a  few  facts  which  suggest,  at  least,  some  connection.  In  some 
of  the  instances  the  connection  is  clearly  an  indirect  one.  For  in- 
stance, when  inflammation  of  the  eye  results  from  division  of  the  fifth 
ner\e,  the  inflammation  is  really  traumatic  in  origin.  By  the  sever- 
ance of  the  nerve  the  reflex  action  of  winking  is  abolished  as  well  as 
the  secretion  of  tears,  and  so  the  organ  is  exposed  to  injuries  and 
unable  to  get  rid  of  foreign  bodies.  The  inflammation  is  clearly  the 
result  of  irritation  from  without,  for,  if  the  eye  be  carefully  protected 
the  inflammation  does  not  occur.  Similarly,  on  account  of  the 
diminished  resistance  offered  to  injuries,  ansBSthetic  parts  in  general 
are  specially  liable  to  inflammation,  and  the  inflammation  is  apt  to 
he  exceptionally  severe. 

But  there  arc  cases  where  nervous  action  has  a  very  important  and 
apparently  direct  relation  to  the  cause  of  the  inflammation.  This  may 
lie  illustrated  by  the  following  experiment.  The  sympathetic  (vaso- 
wMijitrictor)  of  the  right  ear  and  the  auricular  branches  (vaso-dilator)  of 
the  left  ear  of  a  rabbit  are  severed,  and  the  parts  kept  in  water  at  a 
temperature  of  54**  C.  In  the  case  of  the  right  ear  there  is  an  acute 
inflamniatioii  running  a  rapid  course  seeing  that  the  vaso<iilator  fibres 
have  free  play.  In  the  case  of  the  left  ear,  stasis  and  subsequently 
necHTsis  result  in  consequence  of  the  uncontrolled  action  of  the  vaso- 
fon!?trictor  fibres. 

In  other  cases  the  part  played  by  the  nervous  system  seems  to  be 
that  of  a  carrier  of  impressions,  in  other  words,  we  have  an  almost 
pure  reflex  action.  By  some  the  phenomenon  of  counter-irritation  is 
explained  in  this  way.  The  application  of  the  actual  cautery  to  the 
skin  over  an  inflamed  and  painful  joint  will  often  relieve  the  pain 
and  inflanimation  instantaneously.  And  Hilton  laid  down  the  law  that 
the  skin  over  a  joint  was  supplied  by  the  nerve  supplying  the  joint 
itself  and  the  muscles  moving  it.  It  is  as  if  there  was  in  the  nerves 
of  the  part  a  state  of  over-action  which  affected  injuriously  the  tissues, 
and  increased  the  liability  to  an  intensity  of  inflammation.  This 
over-action  Ijeing  relieved  by  a  still  greater  stimulation  of  nerves 
connected  reflexly,  the  inflammation  subsides. 

The  ner>'Ous  system  itself  can  scarcely  act  as  an  irritant,  but  it  may 
•o  alter  the  tissues  that  agents  which  normally  would  produce  no  such 
effe^-t  will  irritate  and  produce  inflammation.  The  susceptibility  of 
anaesthetic  parts  has  been  referred  to  above.      In  other  cases,  how- 
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ever,  the  nervous  system,  especially  the  central  nervous  system,  plays 
a  more  important  part.  Simple  exposure  to  cold  will  produce  in  some 
people  a  pneumonia,  in  others  inflammation  of  the  kidneys,  in  others 
a  peritonitis.  Such  (b'flferences  are  difficult  to  explain  except  on  the 
jissumption  that  the  central  nervous  system  here  plays  an  active,  and 
not  merely  a  passive,  part.  A  state  of  the  nervous  system  is  proliably 
induced  which  renders  certain  organs  peculiarly  liable  to  agents  capable 
of  inducing  inflammation. 

Besides  this  condition  there  are  Individual  pecaliarities,  hereditary 
or  acquired,  which  can  only  V)e  explained  by  an  influence  on  the  part 
of  the  nervous  system.  We  need  only  cite  the  familiar  instance  of 
urticaria  oceurring  in  certain  people  after  eating  pears,  strawberries, 
shell-fish,  etc. 

In  studying  individual  cases  of  inflammation  it  will  be  important  to 
consider  by  what  path  the  irritant  has  reached  the  part  which  has 
l)ecome  inflamed.  In  many  cases  it  roaches  it  by  the  blood,  and  as 
the  ])lood  is  distributed  in  every  part  of  the  organ,  the  inflammation 
will  not  probably  show  any  si>ecial  localization.  And  so,  when  we  find 
two  symmetrical  organs,  l)oth  of  which  are  attacked  in  every  region, 
we  infer  that  the  agent  causing  the  inflammation  has  come  ]>y  the 
]»lood,  or,  at  letist,  by  a  ])ath  common  to  lx)th.  Of  course,  there  may 
be  local  ditterenoes  in  the  organ  itself  of  such  a  character  that  every 
put  >nll  not  be  eciually  susceptible  to  the  action  of  an  agent  calculated 
to  pnxluce  inflammation,  and  so  the  disease  may  develop  more  in  one 
part  of  the  organ  than  in  another,  although  the  general  character  of  its 
ilistribution  N^nll  generally  still  suggest  the  path  by  which  the  agent 
has  come. 


I.— THE  PRINCIPAL  PHENOMENA  OF  ACUTE  INFLAMMATION. 

Looking  to  the  cardinal  signs  of  inflammation  already  enumerated, 
it  will  appear  that  two  of  them,  namely  redness  and  heat,  are  inti- 
mately related  to  the  condition  of  the  circulation,  while  the  swelling 
may  j)ossi]>ly  have  similar  relations.  John  Hunter,  in  his  conceptions 
of  inflammation,  reganled  the  phenomena  as  essentially  connected  with 
the  stiite  of  the  blood  and  bloixl-vessels.  On  the  other  hand,  Virchow 
in  his  great  work  on  eellular  pithology  emphasized  the  imj)ortance  of 
the  tissues,  and  regarded  the  phenomena  of  inflammation  as  due  to  a 
stimidation  of  the  cells.  I'^nder  the  influence  of  the  discovery,  by 
Cohnheim,  of  the  emignition  of  leucocytes  from  the  vessels  there  was  a 
reversion  towards  the  vessels,  and  the  attempt  was  made  by  this  author 
to  limit  the  term  inflammation  essentially  to  the  phenomena  connected 
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with  the  vessels,  and  to  regard  it  as  a  disturbance  of  the  circulation. 
Still  more  recently  Metchnikoff  has  attempted  to  limit  inflammation  to 
the  activity  of  the  amceboid  cells  of  the  body  in  their  attempts  to  deal 
with  intruding  agents.  He  thus  reduces  inflammation  to  a  process  of 
Phagtx'Vtosis.  In  forming  a  complete  picture  of  inflammation  it  is 
nece^san"  to  consider  the  whole  phenomena  in  which  nervous  system, 
vessels,  tissues,  exudation,  leucocytes,  and  phagocytes  will  all  have 
their  parts. 

A  simple  Experiment  may  be  performed  to  illustrate  the  principal 
phenomena  at  the  outset  of  an  acute  inflammation.  If  a  frog  be 
paralyzed  with  curare,  the  web  of  the  foot  may  ]>e  spread  out  and 
oKserve<l  under  the  microscope.  With  a  pair  of  scissors  a  superficial 
longituclinal  wound  may  l)e  made,  taking  care  to  remove  little  more 
than  the  epithelium.  By  this  operation  the  connective  tissue  of  the 
web,  with  its  vessels,  is  exposed ;  the  action  of  the  scissors  in  cutting 
and  the  unusual  exposure  to  the  air,  aftect  these  structures,  and  the 
various  phenomena  of  inflammation  soon  begin  to  manifest  themselves. 
Care  should  l»e  taken  to  keep  a  moist  atmosphere  around  the  web  so  as 
to  prevent  the  wound,  deprived  of  its  epidermis,  from  drying.  At  first 
the  circulation  goes  on  in  the  ]>ottom  of  the  wound  as  before,  the  area 
is  merely  more  transparent  from  the  absence  of  the  epithelium.  But 
very  soon,  if  an  artery  is  near  or  in  the  wound,  it  dilates,  and  there 
is  an  acceleration  of  the  stream  in  the  capillaries  and  veins.  But 
this  iuyfni  disiippears,  and  the  circulation,  especially  in  the  capillaries, 
l»et-ome5  slower  and  slower,  till  here  and  there  the  blood-corpuscles 
now  and  then  stand  still  for  a  moment  or  two.  By  and  by  a  peculiar 
c»>ndition  becomes  visible  in  the  veins.  Normally,  the  blood-corpuscles 
flnw  down  the  middle  of  the  vein,  and  the  peripheral  zone  contains 
pl;i>ma  with  a  few  white  corpuscles  rolling  along.  This  is  simply  due 
t^»  the  fact  that  the  specific  gravity  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  white.  As  the  inflammation  proceeds,  the 
white  corpuscles  come  to  occupy  this  zone,  and  to  adhere  to  the  inner 
surface  of  the  vessel.  The  individual  corpuscles  may  not  be  all 
a>i8!i.»lutely  stagnant,  they  adhere  for  a  time  and  then  depart,  but  the 
result  of  the  process  is  that  there  is  a  nearly  complete  filling  up  of  the 
zrine  with  white  blood-corpuscles,  so  that  the  vein  seems  pavemented 
iiitemallv  with  these  cells.  This  is  seen  not  only  in  any  vein  which 
may  happen  to  l>e  in  the  ]x)ttom  of  the  wound,  but  also  in  those  for  a 
short  rlistance  outside  it. 

If  the  attention  be  now  directed  to  the  surface  of  the  wound  it  soon 
Incomes  manifest  that  certain  peculiar  bodies  are  appearing  there. 
These  are  at  first  seen  mostly  towards  the  edge  of  the  wound,  and  are 
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Fig.  31. — A  leucocyte  from  human  blood 
showing  iinitk^boid  muvement.    (Klkin.) 


especially  numerous  in  the  neighbourhood  of  veins  where  the  white 
corpuscles  are  adherent.  They  are  of  various  shapes,  and  present  a 
transparent  gelatinous  appearance.  If  observed  carefully  they  are 
seen  to  be  altering  their  shapes,  presenting  the  well-known  amoeboid 
movement,  as  shown  in  Fig.  31.  These  cells  gradually  increase  in 
numbers,  and  by  their  contractile  power,  they  move  from  the  periphery 
towards  the  centre  of  the  wound  till  they  may  come  to  cover  it 
entirely.     These  bodies  may  be  removed  from  the  wound  by  placing 

the  end  of  a  capillary  glass  tube  on 
the  surface.  A  fluid  runs  up  into 
the  tulx?,  and  in  the  fluid  are  these 
free  cells.  The  fluid  may  now  be 
blown  on  to  a  glass  slide  and  ex- 
amined under  a  higher  power  of 
the  microscope,  when  the  slow  amce> 
boid  movement  will  be  still  more 
manifest.  If,  in  the  drop  of  fluid, 
the  bodies  are  allowed  to  die  or  are  killed  bv  the  addition  of  a 
reagent,  they  become  globular  and  gi-anular,  in  fact,  have  the 
characters  we  recognize  as  those  of  white  blood-corpuscles,  lymph 
corpuscles,  pus  corpuscles — of  leucocytes  in  general.  The  addition 
of  acetic  acid  to  the  living  cells  will  first  cause  them  to  assume  the 
globular  form,  and  then  will  bring  out  the  nucleus  or  nuclei  as  in 
an  ordinary  whit^  corpuscle.  The  fluid  in  which  these  corpuscles 
are  found  is  coagulable,  and  if  it  be  kept  till  the  corpuscles  have  died 
strings  of  fibrine  will  be  found  in  it.  If  this  expenment  be  made  in 
summer,  the  whole  of  those  phenomena  will  manifest  themselves  in  a 
few  hours,  and  in  five  or  six  hours  the  entire  wound  may  be  plastered 
over  with  amoeboid  cells. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  more  hours  the  wound  begins  to  be  covered  in 
with  new-formed  flat  epithelium.  This  begins  at  the  margins,  and  if 
the  wound  is  small  it  may  be  wholly  covered  within  twenty-four  hours. 
The  amoeboid  cells  are  covered  in,  but  they  very  soon  disappear,  and 
the  connective  tissue  of  the  web  remains  with  a  thin  transparent  epi- 
thelium covering  it. 

Without  following  out  this  experiment  further,  we  may  now  proceed 
to  consider  the  principal  phenomena  of  inflammation,  which  have  been 
partly  illustrated.  We  shall  consider,  first,  the  state  of  the  vessels; 
secondly,  the  condition  which  is  illustrated  in  this  experiment  by  the 
fluid  on  the  surface  of  the  wound  containing  am(i^lK)id  cells ;  and  lastly, 
the  condition  of  the  tissues  in  inflamed  parts. 
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IL— THE  STATE  OF  THE  VESSELS  IN  ACUTE  INFLAMMATION. 

When  an  irritant  is  applied  to  a  transparent  vascular  tissue,  such  as 
the  tongue  or  web  of  the  frog,  it  produces  effects  which  vary  slightly, 
according  to  its  nature.  If  croton  oil  be  applied,  there  is  first  a 
contraction  of  the  arteries,  extending  to  their  whole  length,  followed 
by  dilatation.  If  ammonia  be  used,  there  is  dilatation  without  previous 
contraction.  The  dilatation  affects  chiefly  arteries  and  veins,  but  also, 
though  to  a  less  extent,  capillaries.  The  dilatation  of  the  arteries 
leads  to  au  Active  hypenemia,  the  current  is  accelerated  in  the  arteries, 
capillaries,  and  veins,  and  these  vessels  are  overfilled ;  there  is  a  great 
excess  in  the  quantity  of  blood  passing  through  the  vessels.  The 
acceleration  of  the  current  does  not  persist,  however,  in  the  most 
affected  parts ;  on  the  contrary,  the  blood-corpuscles  begin  to  lag, 
especially  in  the  capillaries  and  veins,  although  there  is  still  accelera- 
tion in  the  arteries,  and  in  the  capillaries  and  veins  of  the  less  inflamed 
parts.  This  stagnation  in  the  capillaries  and  veins  may  assume  a  high 
degree,  especially  in  the  part  most  acted  on  by  the  irritant.  Although 
the  current  is  slow  in  these  vessels  they  remain  overfilled,  a  Passive 
hypenemia  supervenes  on  the  active  hyperemia ;  at  the  same  time  the 
white  corpuscles  accumulate  along  the  internal  wall  of  the  veins  in 
the  manner  already  described,  and  they  also  adhere  at  intervals  in  the 
capillaries.  The  circulation  may  come  almost  to  a  standstill  in  the 
capillaries  of  the  parts  most  affected,  while  at  various  distances  out 
from  this  there  will  be  manifest  a  less  and  less  amount  of  retardation 
till  a  zone  is  reached  where  the  retardation  disappears,  and  by  and  by 
;dvefl  place  to  acceleration. 

We  have  now  to  consider  what  may  be  the  explanation  of  these 
various  phenomena  which  the  vessels  manifest.  The  observations  of 
IJster  present  us  with  a  view  of  this  subject  which  has  been  largely 
ci^Dfirmed  by  other  observers.  Saviotti's  researches  are  for  the  most 
part  confirmatory  of  Lister's  views. 

Contnustion  of  the  arteries  is  not,  in  any  proper  sense,  a  part  of 

the  inflammatory  phenomena.     It  is  simply  the  result  of  stimulation  of 

the  nen'es  by  the  irritant,  and  while  in  the  case  of  many  irritants  it 

does  not  occur  at  all,  it  is  always  transitory.     Contraction  of  arteries 

may  be  produced  either  by  reflex  or  direct  irritation  of  nerves.     It  is 

produced  reflexly  by  irritation  of  sensory  nerves.     Thus  the  arteries 

in  the  web  of  the  frog's  foot  are  seen  to  contract  when  the  skin  is 

tapped  or  twitched  with  the  forceps.     This  contraction  does  not  occur 

if  the  nerve  trunks  be  first  divided.     On  the  other  hand  the  irritant 
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may  cause  contraction  directly,  by  stimulating  the  vaso-constrictor 
nerve  endings  (as  cold  does),  and  so  produce  a  temporary  contraction 
of  the  arteries. 

Dilatation  of  the  arteries,  leading  to  active  hypenemia  (also  called 
deierniinaiurn  of  blood),  is  induced  by  paralysis  of  the  arteries,  just  as 
in  other  cases  of  active  hypenemia. 

It  is  important  here  to  recall  the  fact  that  irritants  act  iiyurioasly 
on  the  tissues,  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  paralyze  them.  Lister  in  his 
important  researches  on  inflammation  brought  this  fact  into  prominence. 
The  skin  of  the  frog  is  supplied  with  pigment  cells.  These  cells, 
as  already  illustrated,  are  contractile  Ixxlies.  In  the  state  of 
rest  they  are  extended  into  numerous  branches,  which  make  a  fine 
pigmented  reticulum  under  the  skin ;  in  the  active  state  they  are 
drawn  together  so  as  to  make  a  dark  clump.  They  are  under  the 
command  of  the  nervous  system,  and  by  their  means  the  animal  is 
capable  of  changing  its  colour,  presenting  a  dark  hue  when  the  cells 
are  relaxed,  and  a  lighter  colour  aceonling  to  the  degree  of  concentra- 
tion. Some  iriitants  have  the  immediate*  eflect  of  relaxing  the  pigment 
cells,  and  this  itself  is  so  far  an  evidence  of  paralysis,  as  the  dispersed 
condition  is  the  state  of  rest  of  the  cells ;  but  whether  the  pigment  is 
dispersed  or  not,  the  animal  loses  control  of  its  pigment  in  the  affected 
area,  which  does  not  change  its  colour  with  the  rest  of  the  skin,  and 
may  be  found  dark  while  the  animal  is  pale,  etc. 

In  a  similar  manner  the  dilatation  of  the  arteries  is  effected  by  a 
paralytic  influence  of  the  irritiint.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  whether 
this  paralytic  influence  is  exercised  through  the  peripheral  ganglia, 
whose  existence  we  have  alrciulv  seen  reason  to  infer,  or  directly  on 
the  wall  of  the  vessel,  but  as  these  ganglia  are  in  or  near  the  vessel- 
wall,  we  may  infer  that  l)oth  are  influenced.  The  view  has  been  held 
that  the  dilatation  is  reflex,  ])ut  this  is  excluded  bv  the  observations  of 
Cohnheim.  He  found  that  if  the  sciatic  nerve  has  been  divided  in  a 
frog  s  leg  the  arteries  dilate,  but  the  application  of  an  irritant  produces 
a  further  dilatation.  He  found  also  that,  after  destruction  of  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord,  in-itAtioii  of  the  tongue  still  produces  dilatation  of 
the  arteries.  The  acceleration  of  the  blood-current  in  the  arteries, 
capillaries,  and  veins,  will  be  understood  from  what  has  gone  before  to 
be  a  direct  result  of  the  dilatation  of  the  arteries ;  we  have,  in  fact,  an 
active  hypera»mia. 

The  Retardation  is  u>  he  referred  to  an  increased  adhesiveness  of 
the  blood-corpuscles.  This  is  a  matter  of  direct  observation.  The 
corpuscles  in  the  inflamed  area  can  be  seen  to  move  sluggishly  along 
the  wall  as  if  attracted  by  it,  and  the  Pavementing  of  the  veins  with 
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white  corpuscles  is  clearly  due  to  increased  adhesiveness  between  the 
twii,  or  to  an  attractiveness  exercised  on  the  leucocytes.  The  nature  of 
this  attraction  will  be  considered  later  on.  It  has  been  pointed  out  by 
Lister  that  when  the  blood  is  removed  from  the  vessels  and  comes  in 
c(»iitact  with  dead  matter,  the  blood-corpuscles  acquire  an  adhesiveness 
which  they  do  not  possess  inside  the  normal  vessels.  The  red  corpuscles 
stick  together  by  their  flat  surfaces  and  form  the  well-known  rouleaux. 
The  adhesiveness  of  the  white  corpuscles  is  not  so  obvious  when  a  drop 
•»f  bloixi  is  examined  outside  the  body,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  it  is  even  greater  than  that  of  the  red.  Now  the  irritant  damages 
the  walls  of  the  vessels,  with  the  result  that  the  corpuscles  behave  as  if 
in  thf  presience  of  dead  matter — they  become  adhesive. 

This  is  excellently  shown  in  one  of  Lister's  experiments.  He  ligatured  the  leg  of  a 
fro|;.  producing  thereby  stagnation  of  the  blood  in  the  vessels,  but  on  examining 
the  web  it  could  be  seen  that  the  corpuscles  were  able  to  move  freely  among  one 
another — there  was  obviously  no  adhesiveness.  But  now,  when  a  piece  of  mustard 
was  applied  to  the  web,  this  free  movement  ceased  in  the  area  affected ;  the 
corpuMrles  became  adherent  among  themselves  and  to  the  walls  of  the  vessels.  The 
result  of  this  was  an  accumulation  of  the  corpuscles  in  the  irritated  area;  any 
corpuscles  which  happened  to  glide  into  the  area  remained  adherent  there,  and  so, 
by  decrees,  the  vessels  became  overfilled — a  state  of  hyperaemia  superinduced  on 
etaguation.  If  any  corpuscle  happened  to  escape  from  the  affected  area,  it  ceased 
to  be  iidhesive.  and  moved  freely  about. 

We  may  therefore  infer  that  the  retardation  of  the  current  and  the 
pavrmenting  of  the  veins  with  white  corpuscles  are  the  result  of  the 
iiijiu*y  to  the  vessel  wall,  and  it  may  be  added  that,  in  corniection  with 
inflammations,  all  degrees  of  stagnation  up  to  absolute  stoppage  or 
8tasi8  may  Iw  produced,  and  are  often  manifested  together  in  the  same 
*-as^. 

We  may  now  BUm  up  the  conditions  presented  by  the  Ijlood-vessels 
in  tht*  early  periotl  of  inflammation  as  follows.  The  arteries  dilate  by 
a  relaxation,  of  a  paralytic  character,  of  their  muscular  coats.  In 
-♦me  ca*es  this  dilatation  is  preceded  by  an  evanescent  contraction. 
The  immediate  result  of  the  dilatation  of  the  arteries  is  active 
hypenfmia,  or  determination  of  blo<xl,  involving  overfilling  of  the 
art*:rie.s  capillaries,  and  veins,  vnlh  acceleration  of  the  current.  This 
if  fnilowed  )»y  retardation  of  the  current,  the  vessels  remaining  dilated 
and  hypenemic,  and  this  retardation  may  go  on  to  almost  complete 
-tA.-i«  in  the  capillaries.  The  retardation  is  due  to  adhesiveness  of  the 
«-'»q>ij!K-Ie.'<,  and  to  the  same  cause  is  to  be  traced  the  pavemeuting 
•  •f  the  vfins  with  white  corpuscles. 

h  is  siimetimes  possible  in  acute  inflammation  of  the  skin,  fis  in  the 
'.•sijse  of  a  iKiil,  to  observ'e  conditions  directly  tniceable  to  the  state 
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the  vessels  here  indicated.  Thus  at  the  peripheral  parts  of  such  a 
focus  of  inflammation  the  skin  presents  a  fiery-red  appearance  due  to 
determination  of  blood  ;  the  red  colour  may  be  pressed  away  with  the 
finger,  but  it  immediately  returns.  Liside  this  zone  there  is  an  area 
in  which  the  redness  is  not  so  vivid,  and  when  the  red  colour  is  pressed 
away  it  returns  sluggishly  ;  the  corpuscles  are  here  already  adherent, 
and  the  current  retarded.  Then  in  the  more  central  part49  a  dusky  red 
appearance  is  presented,  and  on  pressure  it  may  be  impossible  or  very 
difficult  to  remove  the  redness ;  here  a  condition  of  stagnation  exists. 

Increase  of  temperature  in  inflammation. — Calor  is  one  of  the 
cardinal  signs  of  inflammation,  and  a  feeling  of  heat  is  usually  experi- 
enced when  external  parts  are  the  seat  of  acute  inflammation.  In 
regard  to  internal  parts,  their  nerves  are  not  capable  of  conveying 
impressions  of  diflerences  of  tempei-ature ;  a  hot  substance  swallowed 
gives  a  sensation  of  jmin.  Many  experiments  have  been  made  with  a 
view  to  determining  whether  a  part  which  is  in  a  state  of  acute 
inflammation  is  the  seat  of  increased  production  of  heat. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  temperature  of  external  parts  is  increased 
in  inflammation.  John  Hunter  determined  this  by  actual  observation. 
He  had  a  case  of  hvdnxjele  to  deal  with,  and  undertook  its  treatment 
by  the  old  operation  of  laying  open  the  sac  and  inserting  lint  dipped 
in  an  irritating  salve  with  a  view  U)  producing  inflammation.  At  the 
time  of  the  operation  he  found  that  the  temperature  in  the  tunica 
vaginalis  was  92\  but  next  day,  inflammation  having  been  induced, 
the  temperature  had  risen  to  98 j\  The  (juestion  here  arises  whether 
this  increase  of  temperature  is  due  to  an  actual  production  of  heat  in 
the  inflamed  ptirt,  or  to  an  increased  supply  of  hot  blood,  due  to 
dilatation  of  the  arteries. 

That  there  is  a  gfieatly  increased  supply  of  blood  to  inflamed  external 
parts  has  been  proved  by  experiment  and  observation.  Cohnheim 
found  that  in  a  recent  inflammation  produced  by  scalding  the  foreleg 
of  a  dog  in  hot  water,  or  by  painting  with  croton  oil,  the  amount  of 
blood  issuing  from  a  cannula  inserted  into  a  vein  was  greatly  increased, 
sometimes  reaching  nearly  double  that  issuing  from  a  corresponding 
vein  on  the  other  side.  It  may  even  be  as  great  as  when  the  arteries 
have  been  relaxed  in  a  limb  by  dividing  the  axillary  plexus  of  nerves. 
This  extreme  degree  of  difference  may  not  continue  long,  but  even  for 
some  days  it  is  frequently  very  considerable. 

It  is  an  every-day  observation  of  surgeons  that  an  incision  in  an 
inflamed  part  is  accompanied  by  a  much  greater  escape  of  blood  than 
in  a  normal  part,  and  if  an  artery  be  incised  it  spouts  more  blood  and 
to  a  greater  distance  than  a  similar  artery  in  a  non-inflamed  part.     It 
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is  similar  with  the  veins;  Lawrence  performed  venesection  in  both 
arras  in  a  person  who  had  an  acute  inflammation  of  one  hand,  and  he 
found  that  the  blood  flowed  two  or  three  times  more  rapidly  from  the 
vfin  on  the  side  afleeted.  The  relaxation  of  the  arteries  in  acute  in- 
flammation evidently  produces  a  determination  of  blood  which  extends 
Ih^viukI  the  immediate  focus  of  the  inflammation,  and  is  not  counter- 
lialanc-eii  by  the  retardation. 

John  Hunter,  having  determined  the  great  increase  in  temperature 
above  referred  to,  yet  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  due  to  the 
<  1ft emii  nation  of  blood  alone,  for  he  found  that  the  temperature  of  an 
inflamed  external  part  never  exceeded  or  even  quite  reached  that  of 
a  normal  internal  part,  or,  in  other  words,  of  the  blood  in  internal 
organs.  Since  Hunter's  time,  Simon  has  asserted  that  there  is  some 
<levelopnient  of  heat  in  inflamed  parts.  His  experiments  seemed  to 
show  that  the  arterial  blood  passing  to  an  inflamed  external  part  is 
not  so  warm  as  the  focus  of  inflammation,  and  that  the  venous  blood 
rftuniing  from  the  part  is  warmer  than  the  arterial  blood,  although 
not  so  warm  as  the  focus  of  inflammation.  But  the  experiments  of 
Jat-obcsen,  made  with  more  exact  instruments,  entirely  confirm  the  views 
of  Hunter.  It  appears  that  the  most  intense  inflammations  of  the  skin 
or  of  muscles  never  cause  an  elevation  of  temperature  sufficient  to  reach 
that  of  the  rectum,  vagina,  or  abdomen,  the  difference  being  generally 
] "  to  2*  C.  Again,  in  inflammations  induced  in  internal  parts,  as  the 
peritoneum  or  the  pleura,  the  temperature  was  never  raised  to  that  of 
the  blo«xi  in  the  left  ventricle,  being  always  from  '2**  to  -S"  C.  under  it. 
This  means  that  in  these  parts,  where  the  temperature  is  already  near 
that  of  the  blood  in  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  inflammation,  leading 
to  an  increased  supply  of  blood  of  a  similar  temperature,  causes  virtu- 
ally no  elevation  above  the  normal  heat.  Again,  Cohnheim  has  found 
that,  when  in  one  fore-paw  of  a  dog  a  state  of  acute  inflammation  is 
induced,  while  in  the  other  active  hyperaemia  is  produced  by  dividing 
the  axillar}"  plexus  of  nerves,  the  temperature  in  the  inflamed  foot  is 
always  slightly  less  than  that  in  the  other.  We  may  safely  infer,  then, 
that  in  inflammation  there  is  no  local  production  of  heat. 

Fever  often  accompanies  inflammation,  but  it  only  does  so  when  the 
lil«xid  is  affieeted.  This  may  happen  in  one  of  two  ways.  The  agent 
which  caused  the  inflammation  may  be  primarily  in  the  blood,  and  it 
may  produce  both  the  general  manifestations  of  fever  and  the  local 
manifestations  of  inflammation.  This  applies  to  many  infective  agents. 
<hi  the  other  hand,  a  local  inflammation  may  give  rise  to  products 
the  absorption  of  which  into  the  blood  will  cause  fever.  (See  under 
Fever.) 
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III.— THE  INFLAMMATORY  EXUDATION. 

Ill  the  experiment  sketched  at  the  outset  the  iiiflammatorv  exudation 
was  the  fluid  which  coliect«d  on  the  surface  of  the  wound.  We  saw 
that  this  fluid  contained  amoeboid  cells,  and  that  it  was  coagulable. 
We  may  thus  consider  the  inflammatory  exudation  as  conaisting  of 
cells,  serous  fluid,  and  tihrine,  and  we  shall  in  the  first  place  pass  each 
of  these  under  review. 

1.  The  BerooB  exudation. — ^The  fluid  derived  from  the  blood  passes 
in  the  direction  of  least  resistance,  wherever  it  finds  room.  In  the 
case  of  a  wound  it  flows  from  the  surface,  forming  a  serous  diaoharge  ; 
in  that  of  a  mucous  membrane  it  also  flows  from  the  surface,  forming  a 
catftirb  ;  ill  serous  cavities  it  accumulates,  forming  an  inflammatoiy 
dropsy ;  in  the  tissues  it  passes  into  the  serous  spaces,  constituting  an 
inflammatory  sdenift ;  in  the  lungs  it  is  situatetl  in  the  lung  alveoli, 
whore  it  also  produces  (tdema.  The  exuded  fluid  will  in  many  eases 
find  its  way  into  the  lymphatics,  and  experiment  has  proved  that  the 
current  in  the  lymphatics  is  much  increased  in  inflammation. 


¥^ 


The  serous  exudation  is  somewhat  difttnnt  in  constitution  from  an 
ordinary'  transudntion  fluid  It  is  niuih  mou  cnncuitnited  approaeh- 
ing  more  nearl>  to  tht  Inpior  -^inginnis  and  it  contains  more 
leucocytes  than  the  exuditiou  ni  iimpk  iidtnm  It  i>  al»iO  in  many 
cases  coagulable  so  that  nhiii  shtd  it  nia^    dipiiMt  fibrini  and  some- 
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timea  doe«  so  in  the  living  body.  When  this  occurs  we  have  the 
filirinous  exudation.  We  may  associate  these  characters  of  the  serous 
exudation  with  the  fact  that  in  acute  inflammations  the  tissues,  in- 
cluding the  waUs  of  the  vessels,  are  seriously  damaged,  and  the  latter 
allow  more  readily  of  the  escape  of  the  fluid  of  the  blood.  The  serous 
exudation  filling  the  tissue  spaces  acts  not  only  as  a  vehicle  of 
nutriment  to  the  cells  and  as  a  diluent  to  deleterious  substances, 
Iiut  abo  acts  as  a  carrier  of  certain  bactericidal  substances  produced  by 
iLe  leucocytes,  and  posaibly  also  by  other  cells.  This  will  be  referred 
tit  later  on.     (See  Immunity.) 


■2.  The  flbrinonB  exudation. — This  is  seen  most  typically  in  acute 
triflamniations  of  serous  cavities  such  as  the  pericardium  or  pleura. 
(Fi^.  .t:!  and  .33.)  In  such  cases  there  is,  in  addition  to  the  serous 
exixktioii  occupying  the  cavity,  a  deposition  on  the  surface  of  a  soft 
yelbiw  layer  of  coagulated  fibrine.  There  is  frequently  a  similar 
drpmition  on  the  surface  of  a  freshly- inflicted  wound,  the  fibrine 
I'irming  a  glaze  on  the  surface,  while  the  serous  fluid  passes  ofT  as  a 
•li^^harge.  Fibrine  is  seldom  deposited  in  the  meshes  of  the  tissues, 
unless   there   be   an  actual   necrosis,  as  in  the  case  of  a  boil  or  a 
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carbuncle,  where  the  alough  which  forms  in  the  skin  is  composed  partly 
of  dead  tissue  and  partly  of  fibrine.  In  acute  pneumonia,  however,  the 
exudation  in  the  lung  alveoli  is  fibrinous.     (See  Fig.  34.) 

The  term  Lympb,  or  coagul&ble  Ijmph ,  is  often  Applied  to  the  flbriDous  eiadstion 
as  Been  on  gerouB  garfaces,  but  tbs  ase  of  this  term  is  not  to  be  comnieDdecl.  From 
ita  use  by  John  Hanter  the  term  has  intereating  hiBtorical  relations,  yet,  as  it 
implies  a  theorji  which  it  not  now  held,  namely,  that  the  go-called  lymph  has  the 
power  o(  developing  into  organized  tisane,  ita  nae  is  apt  to  lead  to  oonfasiOD.  This 
is  all  the  more  true,  because  the  term  lymph  is  frequently  used  in  a  very  loose  way 
to  designate  connective  tisane  formed  as  a  result  of  inflammation.  According  to 
Hunter's  view,  the  connective  tissue  develops  direotly  from  the  flbrine,  and  so  it 
was  legitimately  called  lymph  ;  bnt  as  hie  views  are  now  departed  from,  this  use  of 
the  term  is  quite  unwarranted. 


The  fibrine  of  the  exudation  has  all  the  characters  of  that  in  an 
,  ordinary  blood-clot.  This  is  shown  in  Fig.  34,  where  a  network  of 
fibres  is  seen  filling  a  lung  alveolus.  It  has  also  a  similar  origin  to  that 
in  the  blood-^lot.  We  have  seen  (under  Thrombosis)  that  coagulation 
of  blood  occurs  when  the  necessary  constituents  arc  present  and  thftt 
in  order  to  effect  this  there  must  be  a  disintegration  of  the  leucocytes 
so  as  to  yield  the  ferment.  Leucocytes  are  always  present  in  the 
serous  exudation,  and  to  bring  about  their  disintegration  they  must  be 
sufficiently  removed  from  the  influence  of  the  living  tissue.  This  can 
scarcely  occur  except  in  the  case  of  an  extended  surface,  as  of  a  mem- 
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brane.  Just  as  thrombosis  does  not  occur  in  the  capillaries,  because 
the  blood  in  these  narrow  vessels  is  in  intimate  contact  with  the  living 
cells  forming  the  capillary  walls,  so  in  inflammation  the  fibrinous 
exiMlation  scarcely  occurs  in  the  serous  spaces  unless  there  be  actual 
iit'crosis  of  the  tissue.  In  some  very  acute  inflammations  of  connective 
tissue  (acute  phlegmon)  there  may  be  a  deposition  of  fibrine,  forming 
1  kind  of  fibrinous  (Bdema,  such  as  sometimes  occurs  in  the  skin  in 
erysipelas,  but  in  these  cases  necrosis  is  a  frequent  if  not  a  constant 
concomitant.  It  is  where  the  exudation  is  on  a  surface,  and  is  to  a 
^eat  extent  removed  from  contact  with  the  living  endothelium,  that 
the  fibrinous  exudation  is  most  constantly  found. 

Epithelium,  like  endothelium,  has  the  power  of  preventing  the 
disintegration  of  the  leucocytes,  and  hence  a  fibrinous  exudation  seldom 
occurs  on  a  mucous  membrane  or  the  sldn.  Its  occurrence  implies  that 
tht'  epithelium  has  undergone  necrosis  or  has  been  shed. 

3.  Exudation  of  white  and  red  blood-corpuscles. — The  resemblance 
<»f  the  cells  met  with  in  acute  inflammations  to  the  leucocytes  in  the 
V»K»o<l  long  ago  suggested  the  idea  that  they  are  white  blood  corpuscles. 
In  the  year  1846  Waller  observed  the  pavementing  of  the  internal  coat 
«>f  the  veins  with  white  blood-corpuscles  in  the  inflamed  tongue  of  the 
fn-ig,  and  as  he  saw  similar  cells  outside  the  vessel  he  inferred  that 
the  white  corpuscles  had  got  through  the  wall.  It  was,  however, 
difficult  to  believe  that  the  solid  globular  white  corpuscles  could  pass 
through  the  intact  wall  of  a  blood-vessel,  and  Waller's  views,  although 
supported  by  William  Addison,  were  lost  sight  of.  The  discovery  by 
Recklinghausen  that  pus  corpuscles  and  white  blood-corpuscles  possess 
C(»ri tractile  power  by  virtue  of  which  they  are  able  to  move  from  place 
t<»  place,  and  to  alter  their  shapes  in  the  most  diverse  fashion,  paved 
the  way  for  the  actual  observation  of  their  passage  through  the  walls 
of  the  vessels  made  by  Cohnheim. 

Emigration  of  white  corpuscles. — This  was  observed  by  Cohnheim 
in  the  mesentery  of  the  frog.  When  this  exceedingly  delicate  and 
tninsparent  structure  is  drawn  out  of  the  body  through  a  wound  in 
the  lateral  aspect  of  the  abdomen,  the  mere  exposure  to  the  air  is 
sufficient  to  set  up  an  acute  inflammation,  the  phenomena  of  which 
can  be  readily  observed  under  the  microscope.  Let  us  suppose  that 
the  pavementing  of  the  veins  has  occurred,  and  that  there  is  an 
occasional  white  corpuscle  adherent  in  the  capillaries,  the  following 
surprising  phenomena  show  themselves.  The  various  steps  as  described 
by  Cohnheim  himself  are  represented  in  Fig.  35,  in  which  the  red 
corpuscles  are  left  out  in  order  to  bring  the  leucocytes  into  prominence. 
**C>iie  sees,  as  a  rule,  first  in  a  vein  which  presents  the  pavementing 
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with  white  corpuscles,  hut  sometimes  in  &  capillary,  a  pointed  projection 
in  the  external  contour  of  the  vessel ;  it  pushes  itself  farther  and 
farther  outwards,  it  increases  in  thickness, 
and  the  pointed  projection  develops  into  a 
colourless  rounded  knob ;  this  increases  in 
length  and  thickness,  sends  out  fresh  points, 
and  draws  itself  gradually  outwards  from  the 
vessel-wall,  with  which  it  cornea  to  l>e  con- 
nected only  by  a  long  thin  stem.  Finally, 
this  also  lets  go  the  vessel,  and  there  lies 
outside  a  colourless,  dull,  glancing,  contractile 
coipuscle,  with  several  short  processes  and  a 
long  one,  of  the  size  of  a  white  hlood  cell, 
with  one  or  several  nuclei ;  in  a  woni,  a  white 
blood-corpuscle." 

Diapedeais  of  the  red  oorpnscles. — This  is  a 
fre([Uont  accompaniment  of  acute  infiamma- 
tious.  The  white  corpuscles  are  active  con- 
tractile cells,  and  they  generally  pass  through 
the  ve-ssels  to  a  larger  extent  than  the  red 
ones,  but  there  are  some  inflammations  in 
which  the  red  corpuscles  also  pass  through 
in  large  numliers.  They  are  not  active,  but 
.  are  paMwively  pushed  through  the  walls,  just 
Its  they  are  in  the  iliapnlesis  of  passive 
hyiHTieniia.  As  a  rule  diapt>desis  of  the  red 
Itlood-ooipuBcles  follows  the  emigi'atioii  of  the  li-uci Kbytes. 

Explanation  of  the  ezadation  of  blood-oorpusoles. — The  red  cor- 
puscles an<l  the  leucocytes  an^  so  difFerent  in  their  characters  that  the 
same  explanation  can  hardly  apply  to  Ixith.  The  red  corpuscles  are 
devoid  of  nuclei  and  [x>s»iess  no  siMintaneouK  movement.  Hence  their 
exudation,  in  inflammation  as  in  passive  hypenemia.  is  a  passive 
process.  It  is  proilueed  by  pi'ossur(>  from  within,  and  the  alteret) 
condition  of  the  vessel  wall,  as  well  as  of  the  circulation,  is  nn  inijxirtant 
element  in  it«  causatinn.  That  the  statf  of  the  vessels  is  an  important 
factor  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  cxu'liitiou  of  the  rwi  corpuscles 
is  specially  met  with  in  the  more  sevei-e  forms  of  inflammation.  jVs 
the  red  corpuscles  are  the  coloured  eli-nicnts  of  the  bliirKi,  inflammations 
in  which  they  arc  specially  cxude<i  have  a  nmre  or  less  lisumorrhagic 
character,  and  it  is  generally  recognized  that  such  con<litions  as 
hiemorrhagic  pneumonia  and  hfemmiluigic  small-pox  are  specially  lii-u- 
lent  forms  of  disease. 
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The  leucocytes  being  active  bodies  have  not  such  a  merely  passive 
part  to  play.  They  are  amoeboid  cells,  and  pass  out  of  the  vessels 
by  virtue  of  their  inherent  contractility.  No  doubt  the  altered  state 
of  the  vessel  wall  renders  it  easier  for  the  leucocytes  to  pass  through. 
The  leucoejrtes  prol>ably  do  not  pass  through  the  midst  of  the  endo- 
thelial cells  of  the  vessel  wall,  but  through  the  cement  between  thenu 
According  to  Arnold  both  the  red  and  white  pass  out  largely  through 
pre-trxisting  apertures  or  stomata.  (See  Fig.  19,  p.  71,  for  the  red,  and 
Fig.  35  for  the  white.)  As  the  corpuscles  pass  through  apertiu-es 
much  narrower  than  themselves  they  undergo  alterations  in  shape, 
so  that  the  part  actually  in  the  wall  is  very  attenuated.  These 
apertures  prolmbly  result  from  contractile  changes  in  the  endothelial 
cells. 

A*  it  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  most  acute  inflammations  that  the 
leucocytes  pass  out  of  the  vessels,  and  as  they  do  so  often  in  extra- 
cm  linary  numbers,  some  explanation  of  this  fact  must  be  sought.  Light 
Yuis  lH.'«fii  thrown  on  the  matter  by  the  researches  of  Metchnikoft' and 
others.  From  the  observation  of  unicellular  organisms  similar 
to  the  auiiel)a,  it  appears  that  certain  8ul>stances  in  solution  are 
attnu-tive  to  these  Inxlies  and  others  are  repulsive.  As  this  depends 
on  the  chemical  nature  of  the  substances,  the  terms  positive  and 
negative  chemiotazis  have  been  introduced  by  Pfeff(?r.  Pfeffer  showed 
that  a  decoction  of  dead  leaves  attracts  the  plasmodia,  whilst  solutions 
of  84ilt,  sugiir,  and  other  sul)stances  repel  them.  As  the  leucocytes 
of  the  hUjoil  seem  U:>  be  of  a  similar  nature,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
they  alij<>  are  liable  to  repulsion  and  attraction  ])y  different  substiinces. 
Thus,  ^-ith  regard  to  the  leucocytes,  it  has  been  observe^l  that  sub- 
iKtances  like  croton  oil  and  turpentine  are  positively  chemiotactic,  while 
i>thers  like  chlonjform  and  alcohol  exercise  an  opposite  efl'ect.  Further 
lfUC4«-vtes  are  attracted  by  the  majority  of  the  microbes  which  induce 
inflanimation,  and  Buchner  has  shown  that  the  substances  composing 
th«*  Iwidies  of  bacteria — Ixacterio-proteins — and  the  products  resulting 
fmrn  the  breaking  down  of  the  tissues  are  similarly  attractive.  The 
fxtni«»rrliuarv  migration  of  leucocytes  in  many  inflammati(»is  can 
iii:arcely  l»e  otherwise  explained. 

Ftir  example,  Fig.  36  represents  a  lesion  of  the  skin  (sudamen),  in 
nhirh  leucocvtes  have  accumulated  in  a  dilated  sweat-duct.  In  order 
ii>  r»Ni«;h  this  position  they  have  not  only  penetrated  the  vessel  wall, 
iMjr  insinuatijd  themselves  amongst  the  epidermic  cells  till  they  reached 
the  inu^rior  of  the  duct.  There  seems  no  way  of  explaining  this  but 
bv  the  view  that  the  sweat  contained  some  substiince  attractive  to 
the  leucocvtes.     It  has  diffused  from  the  duct  so  as,  in  a  dilute  form. 
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to  reach  the  vcssbIb  and  attract  the  leucocytes  which  have  passed  in 
the  direction  of  itii  more  concentrated  presence. 


The  corpUKclcM  which  leave  the  v<>s»cls  in  inflammation  are  almost 
exclusively  the  polymorphonnolear  or  neutrophlle  lancooytaa.  In 
stAiiied  sections  the  presence  of  leucocytes  of  this  character  can  often 
l)C  made  out  either  in  the  tissue  or  along  with  the  fihiine,  as  in  Fig.  37. 
It  has  Iwen  suggested  that  this  lolx^d  character  of  the  nucleus  may 
he  in  order  to  allow  of  emigration,  as  the  solid  bidky  nucleus  of  the 
other  forms  would  have  great  ditticulty  in  getting  through  the  minute 
stomata  (Metchnikofl). 

This  attractive  power  of  some  siiletjtnces  is  supposed  to  have  a  special 
meaning,  and  the  emigration  of  the  leucocytes  comes  to  occupy  a 
central  position  in  MetchnikolTs 
theory  of  inHammatton.  The  amce- 
Itoiil  cells  of  the  various  orders  of 
animals  have  undoubtedly  the  power 
of  onglolitng,  and  sometimes  of  diges- 
ting, solid  granular  matter.  This 
power  has  relation  either  to  the 
nutrition  of  the  cell  or  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  organism.  The  cells 
m.  .-  1. 1..  _..  II  ...  ">*>■  euglohe  foreign  deleterious 
?n'imBi"m™u"''"'"'  '^'"' " '"""  ""'■■"'"'  granules,  and  more  particularly 
IKirimitic  microlws,  and  even  by 
destroying  them  rid  the  ixxly  of  them.  This  process  of  proteotdve 
phagwiytosis  is  stated  to  lie  the  explanation  ttf  the  t-xudatton  of  the 
leucocytes.     It  is  generally  a  case  of  infection  with  microbes,  and  it 
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is  suggested  that  the  chemical  products  evolved  by  them  attract 
the  leiicocvtes,  which  are  induced  to  leave  the  vessels  and  encounter 
the  microbes. 

It  is  consistent  with  this  view  of  the  attractive  power  of  certain 
substances  that  some  inflammations  are  associated  ^i^th  little  or  no 
emigration  of  leucocytes.  Thus  we  have  serous  inflammations  in 
which  there  are  few  leucocytes.  In  inflammations  produced  by  the 
haoilhis  of  malignant  a?dema  also  there  is  abundant  serous  exudation, 
and  frequently  abundant  red  corpuscles,  but  the  leucocytes  are  few. 
The  poison  produced  by  this  microbe  exercises  apparently  a  negative 
ehemiotaxis  on  the  leucocytes.  As  a  general  rule  it  will  be  found  that 
the  more  virulent  the  microbe  the  fewer  the  leucocytes  and  the  less 
marked  the  phagocytosis. 

4.  Cells  from  sources  other  than  the  blood. — Still  dealing  with  the 
inflammatory  exudation,  the  question  arises  whether  all  the  cells  found 
in  it  are  derived  directly  from  the  blood.  The  origin  of  leucocytes  as 
a  whole  is  somewhat  obscure.  The  bone-marrow,  spleen,  and  lymphatic 
glands  are  usually  regarded  as  their  principal  sources,  but  the  connective 
tissue  as  a  whole,  which  is  intimately  related  to  the  lymphatic  system, 
is  by  many  regarded  as  capable  of  giving  origin  to  such  cells.  The 
study  «.»f  the  process  of  inflammation  in  connective  tissues,  and  especially 
in  such  as  possess  no  blood-vessels,  seems  to  show  that  the  connective 
tissue  corpuscles  are  capable  of  giving  rise  to  amceboid  cells.  These, 
however,  have  not  the  character  of  the  exuded  leucocyte,  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  is,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  of  the  polymorphonuclear 
varietv.  When  examined  in  the  tissues  the  nuclear  distinction  can 
generally  l>e  made  out.  Cells  derived  from  the  permanent  tissues  have 
proliably  more  permanent  characters  than  the  exuded  leucocytes. 

Hoffmann  and  Becklingbansen  produced  inflammation  in  the  cornea  and  then 
excised  the  eje  or  the  head  of  the  animal  and  preserved  it  in  a  moist  chamber. 
Tbey  foand  in  two  or  three  days  that  at  the  seat  of  irritation  groups  of  amoeboid 
eellB  (pos  corpuBcles)  had  formed,  as  in  ordinary  keratitis.  Then,  also,  several 
obterren  have  described  and  figured  the  corneal  corpuscles  in  inflammation,  as 
drmwing  in  their  processes,  and  in  doing  so  becoming  amoeboid.  They  also  leave 
detached  portions  of  their  protoplasm  which  become  pus  corpuscles.  It  has  also 
been  asserted  that  the  epithelium  on  the  posterior  surface  of  Descemet's  membrane, 
as  vcU  as  that  on  the  surface  of  the  cornea  and  elsewhere  becomes,  at  the  outset  of 
inflanunations,  amoeboid. 

The  cells  met  with  in  inflammatory  exudations  are  not  all  of  the 
character  of  leucocytes.  They  are  sometimes  larger  and  partake  of  the 
character  of  derivatives  of  the  epithelial  cells.  This  is  more  parti- 
cularly the  case  in  certain  inflammations  of  the  lung,  where  the  alveoli 
are  frequently  occupied  by  cells  which  are  evidently  produced  from 
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the  epithelium  of  the  alveoli  (so-called  raiarrJuil  cells).  A  similar 
formation  of  cells  is  frequently  seen  in  the  uriniferous  tubules  in 
inflammations  of  the  kidneys.  (See  under  Parenchymatous  Changes.) 
Again,  in  suppuration  in  epithelial  structures  generally,  amcelx)id  cells 
are  often  found  which  are  much  larger  than  pus  corpuscles  and  are 
<lerived  from  the  epithelium.  Neumann  asserts  that  ciliated  epithelium 
.sometimes  becomes  amwboid  and  can  be  recognized,  even  aft«r  it  has 
l)econie  detached,  by  the  persistence  of  some  of  its  cilia. 

o.  The  purnlent  exudation.  Suppuration.  Pus. — Pus  consists  of 
a  fluid  portion,  the  liquor  puris,  and  of  pus  corpuscles,  which  are 
identical  with  ordinary  leucocvtcs. 

Vwa  is  met  with  under  a  variety  of  circumstances,  but  in  nearly  all 
cases  it  is  produced  by  the  action  of  microbes.  The  purulent  exudation 
frequently  follows  the  fibrinous  exudation,  especially  in  serous  caWties, 
and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  an  intermediate  condition  in  which  the 
fibrine  is,  as  it  were,  infiltrated  with  pus.  This  implies  that  the  cause 
of  the  inflammation  continues  to  act  intensely.  The  emigration  of 
leucocytes  goes  on  vigorously,  and  these,  crowding  into  the  fibrinous 
ooiigulum,  the  latter  disintegrates  and  liquefies,  the  liquefaction  of  the 
fibrine  being  perhaps  ecjuivalent  to  the  necn^sis  of  tissue  which  is 
implied  in  the  f(>rmati(»n  of  abscess,  and  being  a  specific  effect  of  the 
toxin. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  microbes  which  cause  suppurations — pyogenic 
microbes — belong  to  the  class  of  micrococci,  v.fj.  staphylococcus  and  streptococcus 
pyogenes,  diplococcus,  gonococcus,  micrococcus  tetragenus.  But  as  we  shall  see 
later,  other  organisms  may  lead  to  suppuration,  t.ij.  bacillus  coli  communis,  bacillus 
typhosus,  streptothrix  actinomyces,  and  others. 

Many  experiments  have  been  made  in  order  to  determine  whether  suppuration 
can  be  produced  without  the  agency  of  microbes.  From  some  of  these,  it  appears 
that  various  substances,  among  them  turpentine,  mercury,  solutions  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  and  various  essential  oils,  may  induce  suppuration,  and  that  cadaverin, 
obtained  from  decomposing  matters,  but  free  from  microbes,  may  do  so.  Koch  has 
pointed  out  also  that  tuberculin  obtained  from  cultures  of  the  bacillus  of  tubercle, 
although  free  from  microbes,  is  capable  of  producing  suppuration.  We  may  there- 
fore infer  that  while  suppuration  may  be  produced  by  different  active  agents,  yet 
in  actual  cases  microbes  are  always  present.  We  may  also  infer  that  it  is  by 
evolving  irritating  chemical  principles  (toxins)  that  they  produce  this  effect. 

It  is  not  easy  to  understand  why  pus  does  not  coagulate.  There  are  abundant 
leucocytes,  and  there  is  the  fluid  presumably  containing  the  fibrinogen.  Moreover, 
H  few  pus  corpuscles  added  to  fresh  liquor  sanguinis  induce  coagulation.  Its 
absence  in  pus  has  been  ascribed  to  the  existence  of  some  chemical  agent  evolved 
by  the  micro-organisms  which  inhibits  the  process  of  coagulation,  or  to  a  con- 
version of  the  fibrinogen  into  peptones,  which  latter  are  known  to  be  present  in  pus. 

In  the  case  of  serous  membranes  the  occurrence  of  suppuration 
implies  a  very  intense  inflammation,  but  in  the  ciise  of  mucous  mem- 
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branes  pus  is  often  produced  when  the  inflammation  is  comparatively 
tri\Tal.  The  ordinary  catarrh  of  the  nares  and  bronchi  is  first 
accompanied  by  a  serous  exudation,  and  this  often  gives  place  to  an 
exudation  of  pus. 

Pnmlent  infiltration  is  a  term  applied  when  the  suppuration  occurs 
not  at  the  surface  but  in  the  midst  of  the  tissue,  and  the  pus  fills  up 
thf  .spaces,  the  condition  being  comparable,  in  respect  of  the  locality  of 
the  exudation,  with  (edema.  Piu-ulent  infiltration  implies  an  intense 
inflammation,  and  it  is  almost  necessarily  associated  with  necrosis. 

Abscess  frequently  follows  purulent  infiltration.  The  name  abscess 
(•r  Apostema  is  applied  to  a  collection  of  pus  in  a  cavity  generally 
formed  lo  accommodate  it,  although  it  is  sometimes  used  in  cases  where 
the  pus*  has  accumulated  in  a  pre-existing  ciivity.  Purulent  infiltra- 
tion usually  precedes,  and  the  abscess  is  formed  by  the  necrosis  or 
Ii4(uefaction  of  the  tissue,  so  that  a  cavity  results.  Hence  abscesses 
often  contain  shreds  of  tissue  or  sloughs. 

The  al»8cess  has  often  a  distinct  membrane  forming  its  boundaries. 
Thi.s  membrane  is  composed  of  granulation  tissue,  and  it  has  often  been 
regarded  in  the  light  of  a  secreting  surface  by  which  the  pus  is  produced; 
henre  the  name  Pyogenic  membrane  applied  to  it.  The  membrane, 
however,  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  the  fonnation  of  pus,  and  it  is,  in 
f:ui,  a  secondary  product  after  the  abscess  has  actually  formed. 
L^urMicytes  penetrate  the  membrane  passing  from  its  vessels  and  from 
those  of  the  surrounding  tissue,  and  the  abscess  may  enlarge.  But  the 
pyogenic  membrane  really  limits  the  enlargement,  as  granulation  tissue 
i.*  lejss  sensitive  to  irritants  than  other  tissues,  and  is  to  be  regarded  as 
n-ally  a  protective  layer. 

Af«  aliscesse*  contain  the  agents  of  inflammation  which  have  produced 
the  >uppuration,  they  usually  enlarge.  This  mostly  occurs  in  the 
<iinntion  of  least  resistance,  but  gravitation  often  plays  a  part  in  the 
a^Jvance  of  an  abscess.  There  is  a  gradual  liquefaction  of  the  tissue 
J»'fore  the  advancing  pus,  and  this  goes  on,  as  a  rule,  till  a  surface  is 
r»f^hed  and  the  pus  discharged. 

A  cold  abscess  is  not  really  a  collection  of  pus,  but  only  of  matter 
r>-s^nibling  pu.**.  This  is  usually  softened  caseous  matter,  produced  in 
♦.-••nntxtion  with  tuberculosis  of  bone,  but  pus  corpuscles  arc  often 
raiA«rri  with  this  debris.  Cold  abscesses  frequently  extend  long  dis- 
lanct's  assisted  by  gravitation,  before  they  reach  the  sui-face.  Their 
opening,  by  admitting  septic  micrococci,  may  lead  to  acute  suppuration 
w  ithin  the  cavity. 

Pus,  whether  in  abscesses  or  elsewhere,  frefjuently  undergoes 
changes.     The  pus  corpuscles  often  undergo  fatty  degeneration,  or 
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they  may  swell  up  and  disintegrate.  The  pus  may  in  this  way  become 
absorbed.  It  sometimes,  by  absorption  of  its  fluid,  thickens  into  a 
pasty  matter,  in  which  lime  salts  may  be  deposited.  Again,  pus,  or 
indeed  a  serous  exudation,  may  l)e  mixed  with  other  matters,  the 
secretion  of  glands,  such  as  mucus,  urine,  or  bile,  or  with  oil,  where 
suppuration  occurs  in  a  tissue  rich  in  fat. 

CroupouB  and  diphtheritic  exudations. — These  teims  have  got  into  common  use, 
but  their  employment  is  not  to  be  recommended. 

The  eroupouB  exadatlon  is  that  which  occurs  in  the  larynx  in  croup,  a  disease 
of  this  organ.  (The  term  croup  is  a  Scotch  word  meaning  the  hoarse  croaking 
sound  of  the  cough  and  speech  in  certain  laryngeal  affections.  It  is  nearly 
equivalent  to  the  English  word  croak.  It  is  by  an  extraordinary  philological 
development  that  the  terms  croup  and  croupous  have  come  to  be  used  to  designate 
the  solid  fibrinous  exudation  of  disease.)  The  exudation  in  the  larynx  in  croup  is 
a  whitish  layer  resembling  fibrine,  and  by  many  regarded  as  a  fibrinous  exudation. 
Wagner  believed  that  it  arose  by  transformation  of  the  epithelium  and  Weigert  has 
asserted  that  it  is  due  lo  a  coagulation-necrosis  of  the  epithelium. 

The  diphtheritic  exudation  implies  a  necrosis  not  only  of  the  epithelium  but  of 
the  mucous  membrane.  A  fibrinous  exudation  occupies  the  meshes  of  the  necrosed 
tissue  as  well  as  its  surface,  and  it  is  conse<iuently  adherent  to  and  involved  in  the 
membrane. 

These  terms,  although  originally  applied  to  croup  and  diphtheria,  are  now 
frequently  used  in  a  purely  anatomical  sense  of  exudations  on  mucous  membranes. 
A  croupous  exudation  is  one  which  lies  on  the  surface  and  is  not  associated  with 
necrosis  of  the  mucous  membrane,  while  a  diphtheritic  exudation  is  both  on  the 
surface  and  in  the  substance  of  the  membrane  and  implies  necrosis. 


IV. -CHANGES  IN  THE  TISSUES  AND  THE  INFLAMMATORY 

NEW-FORMATION. 

In  what  has  gone  l>efore,  the  changes  referred  to  have  mainly 
concerned  the  blood-vessels  and  the  various  channels  and  spaces  of  the 
lymphatic  system  in  coimection  with  them.  Besides  these,  however, 
we  have  to  consider  the  changes  in  the  tissues  themselves,  whether  it 
be  the  proper  parenchyma  or  the  supporting  stmctures  forming  the 
connective  tissue.  The  proper  tissue-changes  are  divisible  in  a 
general  way  into  two,  namely,  those  which  concern  the  parenchyma  or 
proper  substance  of  organs,  and  which  may  bo  termed  parenchymatous 
changes,  and  those  which  involve  a  new-formation  of  tissue  and  are  met 
with  chiefly  in  the  connective  tissues  and  the  surface  epithelium. 

1.  Parenchymatous  changes. — In  these  we  include  the  changes 
which  occur  in  the  proper  substance  of  the  tissues,  the  structures  which 
perform  the  special  functioiLS  of  the  parts.  We  have  the  numerous 
epithelial  stnictures  forming  the  secreting  substance  of  glands,  and  we 
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have   the   parench3nna  of  nerve  tissue,  of  muscle,  of  bone,  of  the 
lungs,  etc. 

In  many  acute  inflammations  the  only  obvious  changes  apart  from 
the  blood-vessels  are  degenerative,  consisting  mainly  of  necrosis  and 
fatty  degeneration.  In  many  other  cases,  however,  there  are  active 
changes  visible  in  the  parenchymatous  cells,  although  it  is  also  true 
thai  these  are  often  associated  with  degenerative  changes. 

The  active  parenchymatous  changes  consist  mainly  of  enlargement  of 
the  protoplasm,  due  to  an  infiltration  with  albuminous  material.  The 
cells  acquire  in  consequence  a  granular  clouded  appearance,  which  is 
tfxpressed  in  the  name  Cloudy  swelling.  (See  under  Albuminous 
Infiltration.)  At  the  same  time  the  cells  frequently  multiply,  and  they 
<lo  this  by  the  process  of  karyomitosis.  The  new-formed  cells 
frequently  depart  from  their  position,  especially  in  inflammations  of 
epithelium.  This  process  of  Desquamation  causes  the  cells  to  form 
itometimes  a  material  part  of  exudations.  (See  above.)  These 
phenomena  of  cloudy  swelling  and  desquamation  are  frequently 
aj«<*4xriated  with  Fatty  degeneration.  Another  occasional  sign  of 
inorea.sed  activity  is  an  increase  in  the  secretion  of  glands  involved  in 
inHammations.  Thus  the  secretion  of  mucus  is  frequently  increased 
in  inflammations  involving  mucous  membranes. 

There  are  some  inflammations  in  which  these  phenomena  are  so 
I'haracteristic  that  Virchow's  name  of  Parenchymatous  inflammation 
i"*  sijmetimes  used  for  them.  It  may  be  presumed  that  the  irritant  in 
tht*>e  cases,  usually  a  morbid  poison,  has  special  affinities  for  the 
parenchymatous  structures.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred,  however,  that  the 
phenomena  in  the  blood-vessels  already  described  are  absent.  They 
are  probably  present  in  all  cases,  and  they  may  be  much  more 
prominent  during  life  than  one  would  infer  from  the  appearances  after 
d**ath. 

'2.     New-formation    of   tissue. — In    what    has    gone    before    the 

phenomena  described  have  been  chiefly  those  of  the  earlier  periods  of 

inflammation  and   hence  of   the  acute  stage.      Some   inflammations, 

h'lwever,    have   no  acute    stage,  and  others  after  an   acute    period 

l>rt.-<>me  less  intense ;  in  both  cases  changes  ensue  which  result  chiefly 

in  new-formation  of  tissue.     It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  most  Chronic 

inflammations  are  characterized    by   new-foimation.      Besides    this, 

much  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  irritant.     There  are  some  agents 

which  affect  chiefly   the  blood-vessels,  others  which   involve  mainly 

the  parenchyma,  whilst  others  produce  their  eftects  mainly  on  the 

ounective    tissues,   and    lead    to    new-formation   as    their    principal 

characteristic.    The  new-formed  tissue  sometimes  exercises  an  important 

I 
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function  ill  seniiij;  as  a  Iwiul  of  miioii  Iwtwccii  Kiii-faces  which  have 
Iwfii  sc]Hirated,  I)Ut  it  is  very  frei[iiL'ntly  of  no  such  l>eneticial  charactor. 
Tliufl  both  the  tuhcrfular  and  syphilitic  iiifectioua  aio  chai'acturized  by 
thu  formation  of  tissui',  which  in  Iwth  cases  shows  commonly  a 
degeiierativi!  tuiidency.  Thu  pi'ocosses  coiiccrntHi  in  these  an<l  other 
Kiuiilar  diseases  may  be  designated  specific  inflammatioiis. 

(n)  The  Qranalating  Wound,  with  its  Mubseiiuent  de^elopmutit  into 
the  Cicatrix,  may  Ite  taken  as  a  type  of  the  inflanimatorj-  new- 
fonnatioii.     (Set!  Fig.  .ts.)    On  the  infliction  of  a  wound  there  are  first 


the  phciioinenu  <if  ai-iite  inflammation  u-ith  exntlation  of  serous  fluid 
and  IfucoiytvM  such  lis  have  been  aheady  deacrilied.  As  the  irritation 
of  the  actual  inHiction  of  the  wound  subsides,  uiid  provided  the  wound 
docs  not  unite  at  once  (first  intuntioii)t  u  mil<)ur  and  more  prolonged 
iiTitatton  usmdly  ensues,  eause<l  in  various  ways  by  the  friction  of 
dreNsings,  by  deconipusitioii  of  tlischargi's,  etc.,  with  the  result  that 
so-called  granrdations  cover  the  exiwse*!  surface.  If  the  wound  be 
earcfully  pi-otw;teil,  by  antiseptic  precautions  and  otherwise,  from  all 
iriitation,  lH)th  mechanical  and  chcniical,  then  the  graiuilations  <lo  nut 
form. 

Granulations  present  to  the  naked  eye  a  red,  somewhat  irregular, 
surface,  and  consist  of  a.  highly  cellular  and  highly  vosculai'  tissue. 
There  is  here  iiew-fomiation  of  cells  and  blo(Hl-\'usseIs.  Among  the 
Cells  composing  the  granulations  the  following  foiius  may  be  recognized: 


II<I.'I,V 

TIj. 


.rphM 


i-lk 
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icIi'Hr  leiicocytes,  formative  cells,  inoiiomiclear  and  miilti- 


polymorpbonnelflar  lenoooytes  (aee  Fig.  ^fi)  are  smalt  i-ouiid 
with  iiregulftr  or  lol>«l  nuclei  which  Htaiii  deeply.  They  are 
111  fr<nii  the  Iiloofl  and  foiin  pait  of  the  exudation  which  gi-aniila- 

nitiritly  j-ield.  They  are  here  merely  in  traimit  fi-om  the  vessels 
[•  fiiirface  or  to  the  lymphatics.     Their  fate  is  to  disappear.     They 

no  pan  in   the  organization  of  the  tissue,  except  in   so  far  as 


rlifV-  supply  foixl  for  cert»in  of  the  mononuclear  cells,  llie  absoi-j)- 
:ii.ti  >tt  th«.-'«e  leucocytes  hy  mononuclear  cells  is  often  evident  (See 
Kt-    4'-.) 

Formative  Cells  or  Fibroblasts.  (See  Fig.  41.)— Iht^t  ara  lar^tr 
•■•■Wt-  with  round  or  oval  nuclei  and  with  a  relatively  abundant  pioto- 
l.ij.-nj.  The  *hape  of  the  cell  varies.  \Miile  the  younger  formx  tre 
r .  .'.!•  \itl.  thi'  oliiei-  approximate  more  to  the  tyjie  of  tht  spindli  Thi  se 
ir..-  the  true  tiiMue  cell«  of  the  granulations  and  are  dtiiiwl  fi  im  pic- 
■.'xi-ting  connective  liiwue  cells,  and  as  they  ai-e  tomiuu.d  ui  the 
f'<nnalioii  of  the  future  permanent  tissue  they  are  called  formative 
•x-il-  ^^r  libroltlast*.      The  Hjrni  Epithelioid    is  sometimes   less  ajipi-o- 
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priatelf   applieil    tu  these    cells  < 
epithelial  cells. 


of  thtiir  rescmblatice  t 


^.^j^lit^! 


Mononuclear  Cells.  (Kci-  Fig.  4ii.)  -Th«sf  are  i-c\h  with  a  siiij;l« 
I  nil -lens  anil  ii  ivlutively  larjju 
imiiiiiiit  of  i)i-()toplaKni.  In  their 
niorphokigirul  chariiutei-s  aitil 
pn)pi;rties  they  mv  iinlistiiiguiob- 
alilu  fi-um  till!  large  hyaline 
lenciHytc'i  of  the  )iI(hm1  on  the 
one  lianil.  »ii(l  from  filii-olilaste, 
in  one  wtage  of  their  (levclopmeiit, 
on  the  irther.  While  it  has  not 
lieen  ilufinitely  estalilisheil  that 
the  luononnclear  hyaline  leiic-o- 
cytcs  of  the  1)loo<l  develop  into 
tilirouH  tissue,  it  is  at  least  ix>s- 
silile  that  they  <lo  tio  in  the  hiinian 
snliject.  In  certain  of  the  lower 
aninmlri,  r.;/.  the  ta<)pole,  the 
.  tv]>ii-al  I'onnuctive  tissue  ceil  has 


titc  .'ell>  nnd' 


transition  from  the  leiifocyte  into 
been  repeatedly  obaerveil. 
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Holtinncloar  CelU  or  Qiant  CelU.  (See  Fig.  42.}— These  are 
lar^c  cells,  often  considerably  larger  than  the  fomative  cells,  with 
several  nuclei.  They  arc  somewhat  infrequent  in  ordinary  granulation 
ti^ue,  an<l  are  more  characteristic  of  the  specific  inHamniations. 
E™leiitly  they  may  arise  in  more  ways  than  one,  such  as  by  confluence 
of  lar^e  aiononuclear  cells  and  by  enlargement  of  formative  cells,  the 
niitlei  of  which  divide  without  the  cell  protoplasm  participating.  They 
may  play  the  part  of  phagocytes  (see  Fig.  4'2),  and  when  their  work  is 
accomplished  may  divi<le  up  into  smaller  cells. 


mun-ti'-nni'luu-  U-i 


uuMcular  flhro  liy  liirK*)  inuUitkuclvAtcd  ptM^fvcytch,     PoLy 


In  Tinnally  all  new-formed  tissue  at  inflaminatoT;  origin,  cells  having  the 
ehancten  of  the  nuall  IjmpIiooTtM  are  present. 

The  Flmanut-Oell  is  a  pecniiar  cell  of  varying  outline,  pjritorm,  ovoid  or  elon- 
nt«d,  with  nsoallj  an  eccentric  nucleus.  The  protoplasm  stains  blue  with 
methjlene  blue,  while  the  naclens  stains  more  lightlj.  The  origin  of  this  cell  is 
doabtfol.  According  to  some  it  is  derived  from  pre-eiiHting  or  emigrated  lym- 
phocytes, according  to  others  from  emigrated  targe  mononuclear  leucocytes.  The 
fnX  played  by  this  cell  is  not  yet  exactly  known ;  it  may  be  phagocytic.  In  certain 
round-celled  infiltrations  these  cells  may  be  present  in  large  numbers. 

The  Maat-Cdl  (Mastzelle)  of  Khrlich  is  another  peculiar  cell,  the  precise  source 
sad  lanction  of  which  is  unknown.  The  protoplasm  of  the  cell  contains  large 
Dnmbern  of  basophile  grannies  which  stain  red  with  methylene  blue.  Such  cells  are 
eommoD  in  the  neighbourhood  of  inflammatory  areas. 

The  grannlatioti  tissue  may  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  embryonie 
tiMne.  without  the  definite  characters  of  any  of  the  mature  tissues  of 
the  IxmIv.      Like  embryonic  tissue  it  has  the  power  of  developing 
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nuttiire  tiaeue,  but  its  powers  are  much  more  limited  than  those  of  the 
fa-tal  embn-otiic  tissue.  With  the  exception  of  the  cells  derived  from 
epithelium  at  the  edges  of  the  wound  it  is  connectire  tiuna  which  the 
graiiulatioiia  are  capable  of  forming.  The  granulation  cells  are  mostly 
derived  from  connective  tissue,  and  are  inclined  to  pass  lack  into  the 
same  kind  of  tissue.  The  first  stage  in  this  diroctioii  is  an  elongation 
of  the  cells,  so  that  the  more  or  less  ro\nid  formative  colls  l)ecome 
apindlfr^baped.  In  the  deeper  parts  of  the  granulating  woinid  there 
lire  fretiuently  considerable 
layers  of  spindlc-cell  tissue. 
(Sec  Fig.  4;).)  The  next 
ntage  is  the  formation  of  the 
filmnis  intercellular  sub- 
stance, which  occurs  hy  the 
production  of  a  huniugeneous 
or  iihrillated  material  be- 
tween the  cells.  This  arises 
by  a  kinil  of  secretion  on  the  part  of  the  cells,  and  the  latter  at  the 
same  time  shrink  greatly  and  form  the  small  elongatetl  connective- 
tissue  corpuscles  of  the  cicatrix.  The  Ciratriz  is  thus  composed  of 
now-formeil  coiniectivo  tissue ;  but  it  is  imperfectly  fi>rnH'd,  the  inter- 
cellular sul)staiiee  being  usually  denser  than  that  of  ortlinary  con- 
nective tissue,  and  with  a  tendency  to  shrink  which  often  lasts  long 
after  its  first  formation. 

The  blood-vesSBls  of  the  granulating  wound  form  a  rich  system  of 
capillaries,  mostly  in  the  form  of  loops  passing  towards  the  surface  and 
returning.     (See  Figs,  lit*  and  44.)     They  form  by  a  pnK'css  of  boddiag 


from  the  existing  vessels  of  the  pan.  The  protoplasm  of  one  of  the  cells 
in  the  wall  of  a  small  artery  or  capillary  protrudes  outwanl,  like  a  bud, 
and  extends  to  a  neighbouring  vessel,  or  to  a  corresponding  process 
from  another  vessel.  In  this  way  solid  arches  (see  Fig.  44)  ai-e  formed 
which  increase  in  thickness.     The  vessels  are  formed  liy  the  tunnelling 
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of  these.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  tunnelling  takes  place  by  the 
conversion  of  some  of  the  protoplasm  into  red  corpuscles  in  a  manner 
idmilar  to  that  which  occurs  in  the  original  formation  of  vessels  in  the 
embryo,  but  this  is  very  doubtful.  According  to  Thiersch  blood-vessels 
may  V>e  formed  by  a  process  of  channelling  among  the  cells.  The  wall 
of  the  vessel,  infiltrated  and  softened  by  the  inflammation,  allows  the 
blood  plasma  to  pass  out,  and  this  forms  canals  which  widen  and  admit 
the  blood-corpuscles,  but  this  is  doubted  by  other  authors,  such  as 
Arnold  and  Yamagiwa. 


Fiif.  4*».  —  New-f(injiatioii  of  bloid-voKHcla  in  a  gi-aiiulHting  womid.    (After  Arnold.) 

Bone  and  cartilage  are,  histologically,  forms  of  coimective  tissue, 
and  they  are,  in  pathological  processes,  to  some  extent  interchangeable 
with  offlinary  connective  tissue.  Hence  in  inflammatory  new-forma- 
tHjiis  we  may  have,  according  to  circumstances,  these  tissues  produced 
along  with  or  instead  of  connective  tissue.  This  applies  more  particu- 
larly to  inflammations  in  connection  with  lK)ne.  In  fractures,  for 
♦example,  the  so-called  callus  is  composed,  in  many  cases,  of  all  three 
tissues. 

The  New-fonnatioii  of  epithelium  is  an  essential  part  of  the  process 
^•i  the  conversion  of  a  granulating  wound  into  a  cicatrix.  To  some 
♦•xteiit  the  cells  at  the  margins  of  the  granulating  wound  are  derived 
frriin  the  epidermic  cells,  and  these  will  develop  into  epidermis.  The 
nt^  epithelium,  however,  is  derived  to  a  large  extent  more  directly  by 
karjomitf^sis  from  the  surrounding  epidermic  cells.  Hence  this  part 
*>f  the  process  occurs  usually  at  the  margins  of  the  wound,  and  will 
only  uke  place  in  the  midst  of  the  wound  if  epithelial  structures  such 
^  hair  follicles  or  glands  survive  there.  A  certain  limited  amci'boid 
niovement  is  asserted  by  which  the  young  epithelium  passes  into  its 
f^^fier  place.  The  newly-formed  epithelium  is  translucent  and  delicate, 
*  that  the  granulations  l)eneath  show  their  colour  through  it.     The 
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epithelium  remains  somewhat  translucent,  like  that  of  the  stratum 
lucidum  of  the  epidermis,  and  there  is  not  in  the  cicatrix  a  formation 
of  a  proper  Malpighian  layer.  LiWng  epithelium  may  be  transplanted 
from  a  distant  part  or  from  another  person  to  the  surface  of  a  wound 
where  it  may  multiply.     (See  under  Transplantation.) 

(h)  Other  inflammatory  new-formations  present  processes  which  in 
their  elements  are  similar  to  those  just  described.  For  new-formation 
to  occur  the  inflammation  must  l)e  prolonged  for  a  considerable  time, 
and  it  must  not  l)e  too  severe,  hence  it  usually  arises  as  the  result  of 
a  chronic  inflammation.  As  it  is  connective  tissue  which  is  chiefly 
concerne<l  in  this  process,  the  result  is  in  most  cases  an  increase  of 
existing  connective  tissue.  In  such  cases  the  process  does  not  go 
through  such  definite  stages  as  in  the  case  of  the  granulating  wound, 
but  the  various  steps  are  present  side  by  side.  The  tissue  shows 
leucocytes,  formative  cells,  and  fully -formed  connective  tissue. 

A  V)rief  consideration  of  the  di8tn))ution  of  the  connective  tissue  will 
indicati;  the  general  characters  of  the  inflammatory  new-formation. 
Membranes,  such  as  serous  and  mucous  membranes,  undergo  great 
thickening  of  their  connective-tissue  structures.  As  serous  membranes 
are  essentially  com|X)sed  of  this  tissue  there  is  simply  a  thickening  of 
these.  (See  under  Chronic  Pleurisy  and  Chronic  Peiitonitis.)  The 
same  applies  to  the  endocardiom  of  the  heart  and  the  intima  of  blood- 
vessels, which  are  coiniective-tissue  mem))ranes  and,  in  chronic  inflam- 
mations, undergo  thickenings.  (See  under  Chronic  Endocarditis  and 
Endarteritis.)  Mucous  membranes  contain  glandular  structures,  and 
the  thickening  and  shrinking  of  the  coiniective  tissue  may  cause 
atrophy  of  the  fomier,  and  actual  thinning  of  the  mucous  membrane  as 
a  whole.  (See  under  Chronic  Bronchitis.)  On  the  other  hand,  there 
may  be  a  great  thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane,  especially  where 
the  glands  are  few  or  simple  in  structure.  This  inflammatory  thicken- 
ing may  <x?cur  irregularly,  and  there  is  sometimes  a  localized  formation 
of  tissue  which  projects  from  the  surface  and  forms  tumour-like  out- 
growths, the  so-called  Mucous  polypi,  such  as  are  foun<l  in  the  uterus, 
nares,  larynx,  int<.\stine,  etc.  In  some  Ciises  there  is  a  new-formation  of 
gland  tissue  along  with  connective  tissue,  and  the  polypi  may  thus  be 
more  complex  in  structure. 

In  parenchymatous  organs,  such  as  the  liver  and  kidney,  there  is  a 
stroma  of  connective  tissue  supporting  the  proper  tissue,  and  carrying 
blood-vessels,  lymphatics,  and  ducts.  In  chronic  inflammations  this 
undergoes  incre^ise,  and  often  leads  to  atrophy  of  the  proper  tissue  and 
shrinking  of  the  whole  organ. 

Foreign  bodies,  or  dead  pieces  of  tissue,  freciuently  give  rise  to 
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inflammatory  new-formation.  A  foreign  body  introduced  among  the 
lining  tissues,  if  not  very  virulent  in  its  own  nature,  sets  up  a  mild 
chronic  inflammation,  with  the  result  of  producing  a  vascular  rudimen- 
tary tissue  like  granulations.  If  the  foreign  body  be  permeable  by 
this  tissue,  then  the  granulations  grow  into  it,  and,  as  it  were,  devour 
it,  replacing  it  first  by  their  own  rudimentary  tissue,  which  afterwards 
gives  place  to  connective  tissue.  As  this  connective  tissue  is  compara- 
tively small  in  Imlk,  and  tends  to  contract  more  and  more,  the  result 
of  the  whole  process  is  an  absorption  of  the  foreign  or  dead  substance 
and  the  gradual  disappearance  both  of  it  and  of  the  tissue  which  has 
replaced  it.  But  if  the  foreign  body  be  not  permeable,  or  only  partially 
sri,  then  the  inflammation  results  in  the  production  of  a  layer  of 
connective  tissue  around  it,  and  so  the  body  becomes  encapsuled. 

Many  instances  of  this  might  be  given.  If  a  piece  of  dead  animal 
tis^'Ue  be  introduced  into  the  body,  as,  for  instance,  a  piece  of  liver 
previously  hanlened  in  chromic  acid  solution,  or  a  piece  of  prepared 
catgut  used  to  ligature  a  vessel,  then  the  dead  tissue  is  first  replaced 
by  rudimentary  tissue  and  gradually  shrinks  away.  Again,  if  a 
piece  of  a  tissue  or  organ  dies,  then,  if  severe  inflammation  is  kept  off", 
it  i<!  replaced  by  rudimentary  tissue  and  absorbed.  In  fractures  of  bones 
it  often  happens  that  a  piece  is  entirely  separated  and  dies.  Such  a 
pivce  of  lK)nc  may  lie  exposed  in  the  wound  in  a  compound  fracture, 
and  it  has  frequently  been  seen  how  it  has  been  eaten  into  by  the 
granulations  and  al>sorbed  by  them. 

The  encapsuling  of  foreign  bodies  is  frequently  seen.  A  parasite 
siich  as  the  trichina  or  echinococcus  obtains  a  connective-tissue  capside. 
l>eail  material  in  the  Ixxiy  which  is  not  permeable  by  the  granulations 
is4  similarly  treated,  such  as  dried-in  inflammatory  products,  which 
have  formed  first  a  caseous  and  then  a  calcareous  mass.  We  frequently 
liii<l  such  calcareous  material  surrounded  by  a  fibrous  capsule  in  the 
lungs  and  elsewhere. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  limit  the  use  of  the  term  Inflammation  to  the 
phenomena  described  as  those  of  the  earlier  periods,  and  which  are  concerned 
««p«ciAllj  with  the  vessels  and  their  contents.  The  new-formation  of  tissue  is 
thus  excluded,  mainly  on  the  ground  that  it  is  reparatory,  and  that  it  often  occurs 
vithoat  any  of  the  phenomena  of  acute  inflammation.  \Vhilst  it  may  be  acknow- 
w^^ijL'ed  that  increase  of  connective  tissue  may  occur  as  a  consequence  of  atrophy  of 
the  proper  parenchyma,  and  without  any  indication  of  inflammation,  yet  it  must  be 
added  that,  if  we  include  the  etiological  factor  in  our  definition  of  inflammation, 
moeh  of  fibrous  new-formation  is  inflammatory.  Taking  inflammation  as  the 
ordioarj  phenomena  which  result  from  the  action  of  agents  which  directly  damage 
the  tissues,  we  must  include  those  cases  in  which  there  is  a  prolonged  action,  slight 
at  its  onset,  as  well  as  those  in  which  the  onset  is  abrupt  and  the  influence 
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Moreover,  if  we  are  to  separate  as  non-inflammatory  the  processes  which  are 
reparatory,  then  this  principle  mast  be  applied  to  all  stages  of  the  process.  It  will 
be  found  impossible,  in  regard  to  such  typically  inflammatory  phenomena  as  active 
congestion  and  exudation,  to  say  to  what  extent  restorative  processes  are  involved, 
as,  for  example,  in  the  emigration  of  leucocytes.  Discussion  has  mainly  arisen  on 
the  question  of  the  so-called  chronic  interstitial  inflammations  of  the  liver  and 
kidney,  and  the  decision  has  been  made  to  hinge  on  the  question  whether 
degeneration  of  the  parenchymatous  tissue  precedes  the  new-formation  of  con- 
nective tissue  or  not.  To  the  author  it  appears  that  this  is  a  wrong  issue.  The 
question  is  rather,  whether  or  not  the  diseases  are  due  to  chronic  irritation  of  these 
organs  by  noxious  agents.  If  the  irritant  act  characteristically  on  both  tissues,  or 
if  it  act  primarily  on  one,  it  is  none  the  less  inflammatory.  The  author  decidedly 
inclines  to  the  view  that  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  which  occurs  in  a  form  characterized 
by  great  and  evidently  primary  new-formation  of  connective  tissue,  is  inflammatory, 
and  he  has  come  to  the  same  conclusion  as  to  the  corresponding  disease  of  the 
kidney. 

v.— THE  ISSUES  OF  INFLAMMATION. 

The  manner  in  which  inflammations  conduct  themselves  till  their 
conclusion,  and  the  results  which  remain,  have,  to  a  large  extent,  been 
explained  in  what  has  gone  before.  We  have  here  briefly  to  gather  up 
the  facts  and  biing  them  into  relation. 

1.  Resolution,  or  Restitutio  ad  integrum. — These  terms  are  applied 
to  the  subsidence  of  the  inflammation  and  a  restoration  of  the  parts  to 
their  previous  normal  condition.  This  can  scarcely  take  place  except 
in  acute  and  transient  inflammations,  as  the  occurrence  of  new-forma- 
tion constitutes  a  more  or  less  permanent  lesion.  In  the  case  of  acute 
inflammations,  when  the  irritant  ceases  to  act,  the  phenomena,  so  far  as 
the  blood-vessels  are  concerned,  will  soon  cease,  and  there  will  remain 
to  be  dealt  with  the  exudation  and  the  alteration  of  the  tissues.  The 
exudation,  so  far  as  it  consists  of  serous  fluid  and  leucocytes,  is,  as  a 
rule,  readily  absorbed.  It  is  genemlly  situated  so  as  to  be  in  im- 
mediate communication  with  the  lymphatics,  and  the  leucocytes,  by 
their  own  movement,  may  pass  into  these.  Where  absorption  is  not  so 
readily  effected,  the  cells  frequently  undergo  fatty  degeneration ;  and 
this  applies  to  other  cells  which  may  be  in  the  exudation  besides 
leucocytes.  Cells  which  have  undergone  fatty  degeneration  readily 
disintegrate,  and  the  resulting  fatty  matter  is  absorljed.  In  like 
manner,  the  fibrinous  exudation  may  undergo  disintegration,  and  be 
absorbed  or  discharged. 

2.  Adhesion  of  inflamed  surfaces  is  a  fre(iuent  result  of  new- 
formation.  In  the  case  of  the  granulating  wound,  if  two  granulating 
surfaces,  such  as  the  flaps  of  a  stump,  be  brought  together,  they 
coalesce,  and  the  two  layers  ultimately  form  a  single  l)ond  of  union, 
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the  cicatrix.  There  may  be,  in  some  cases,  a  regeneration  of  tissue 
which  may  have  been  lost,  but  this  is  generally  imperfect.  (See  under 
Kegeneration.)  Adhesion  occurs  in  other  cases  as  well.  The  inflamed 
Kiu^aces  of  pleura,  pericardium,  peritoneum,  etc.,  commonly  coalesce 
ami  form  permanent  adhesions,  composed  of  connective  tissue.  By 
means  of  these  adhesions  the  blood-vessels  of  the  two  surfaces  com- 
municate, and  the  adhesion  is  a  permanent  one,  the  cavity  being 
obliterated  so  far  as  adhesion  has  occurred. 

3.  Indnration  is  a  frequent  result  when  the  connective  tissue  of  an 
organ  or  a  considerable  portion  of  tissue  is  affected  by  chronic  inflam- 
mation. The  new-formed  connective  tissue,  like  that  of  the  cicatrix, 
is  dense,  and  tends  to  shrink.  Hence  the  structures  are  rendered 
more  dense  and  processes  result  which  are  sometimes  designated  by  the 
tf  rm  Sclerosis. 

I.  Necrosis,  or  death  of  tissue,  is  a  frequent  issue  of  acute  inflamma- 
tion. The  dead  tissue  may  be  absorbed  in  the  manner  already  referred 
to,  or  it  may  l)e  discharged  as  a  slough. 

VI.— SYSTEMIC  CHANGES  RESULTING  FROM  INFLAMMATION. 

We  have  hitherto  dealt  mainly  with  the  local  changes  in  inflamma- 
tion. There  are,  however,  associated  changes  in  the  general  system 
which  here  must  receive  notice.  Of  these  the  changes  in  the  cir- 
culating blood  are  the  most  important.  It  will  suffice  for  the  present 
to  note  the  changes  in  the  blood  generally  and  those  concerning  the 
leucocytes  particularly.  In  extensive  acute  inflammations,  owing  to 
loss  of  fluid  by  exudation  the  blood  becomes  inspissated  and  its 
sprtjific  gravity  is  increased.  Sherrington  has  shown  experimentally 
that  this  alteration  may  persist  for  more  than  sixty  hours  after  the 
infliction  of  the  injury.  Within  recent  times  much  attention  has  l>een 
directed  to  the  leucocytes  present  in  the  blood  in  inflammatory  con- 
ditions. In  some,  if  not  in  most  inflammations,  there  is  a  marked 
increase  in  the  number  of  leucocytes  present  in  the  circulating  blood — 
a  Lencocytosis.  This  may  Ije  preceded  by  an  actual  diminution  in 
their  number — a  Lencopenia,  as  it  is  called.  This  subject  >vill  be 
more  fully  considered  later  on.     (See  under  Bloo<l.) 

VII.— TERMINOLOGY  OF  INFLAMMATION. 

We  have  had  occasion  already  to  notice  that  the  various  phenomena 
of  inflammation  are  not  always  present  in  every  case,  and  one  or  other 
of  them  may  be  so  pronounced  as  to  give  its  character  to  the  inflamma- 
tion. Hence,  names  have  been  given  according  as  the  inflammation 
«hows  certain  special  characters. 


UO  INFLAAIMATION. 

Ill  the  various  fomis  of  inflammation  now  to  be  mentioned,  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  a  classification  of  inflammations  is  attempted. 
These  are  merely  names  in  current  use  which  call  for  explanation. 

1.  Parenchymatous  inflammation  is  a  t«rm  introduced  by  Virchow 
to  indicate  that  the  inflammation  aflects  mainly  the  proper  tissue 
elements.  It  is  characterized  chiefly  by  cloudy  swelling  and  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  structures. 

2.  Interstitial  inflammation  is  almost  the  converse  of  that  just 
mentioned.  In  it  the  inflammation  aflects  chiefly  the  connective 
tissue,  which  forms  the  supporting  stroma  of  organs.  In  acute 
inflammations  there  will  ])e  an  infiltration  of  the  connective  tissue 
with  leucocytes,  and  in  some  cases  this  may  bo  so  intense  as  to  give 
rise  to  infiltration  of  pus.  In  chronic  inflammations  there  will  be  new- 
formation  of  tissue,  usually  resulting  in  induration.  A  frequent  conse- 
quence of  chronic  interstitial  inflammation  is  atrophy  of  the  proper 
parenchyma  of  the  organ,  produced  by  the  shrinking  of  the  connective 
tissue,  but  also  partly  by  the  action  of  the  irritant  on  the  parenchy- 
matous structures. 

3.  Suppurative  inflammation. — From  what  has  gone  before  it  \rill 
appear  that,  for  the  most  part,  it  is  in  intense  inflammations  produced 
by  virulent  microbes  that  suppuration  occurs.  Phlegmonous  inflam- 
mation is  a  name  given  to  very  acute  inflammations  accompanied  by 
suppuration  and  necrosis.  It  is  usually  applied  to  inflammations  of 
that  character  in  the  skin  and  8ul)outaneous  tissue,  of  which  erysipelas 
affords  the  l>est  example. 

4.  Infective  inflammation  implies  the  presence  of  microbes,  which 
by  their  multiplication  produce  an  extension  of  the  inflammation  from 
its  original  seat.  The  infection  usually  extends  locally  by  means  of 
the  serous  spaces  and  lymphatics  (as  in  erysipelas),  or  it  may  \)e 
carried  by  the  blood  to  distant  parts,  and  produce  inflammations  hy 
metastasis.  (See  under  Infective  Pimbolism.)  The  infective  inflam- 
mations are  mostly  suppurative. 

5.  Ulcerative  inflammation,  Ulceration. — These  terms  imply  necrosis 
or  loss  of  tissue,  generally  of  a  progressive  character.  The  loss  of 
tissue  may  be  rapid,  and  involve  the  formation  of  visible  sloughs,  or 
it  may  be  gradual,  a  molecular  necrosis,  the  dead  particles  being 
absorbed  or  removed  in  the  exudation.  These  results  are  produced 
by  very  intense  irritants,  and  the  inflammations  are  usually  of  an 
infective  and  suppurative  character.  While  ulceration  expresses  the 
process  of  progressive  destruction  of  tissue,  the  ulcer  is  the  open  exposeti 
gap  in  the  tissue.  If  the  ulceration  pauses,  then  the  ulcer  becomes 
covered  with  granulations  and  is  converted  into  a  granulating  wound. 
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Utamtim. — John  Hdnteb,  A  treatise  on  the  blood,  inflammation,  and  gun-shot 
woonds,  1793 ;  Cohnhbim,  Allg.  Path.,  vol.  i.,  and  Vorlesungen,  New  Syd.  Soo. 
Trans.,  1890;  Bbckumghausen,  Allg.  Path.;  Vibchow,  Handb.  d.  spec.  Path.  a. 
Therap.,  vol.  i.,  and  Cellolar  Pathology ;  Paget,  Lect.  on  Surg.  Path.  ;  Billroth, 
Entz.  d.  Blotgefass.,  1856;  Meter,  Charity — Annal,  iv.,  1 ;  Arnold,  Viroh.  Arch., 
liii.,  liv. ;  Thiersch  in  Pitha-Billroth*s  Handb.,  i. ;  Haukelem,  Virch.  Arch.,  ovii. ; 
TiMAOiWA,  Virch.  Arch.,  cxxxii.,  446 ;  Metchnikoff,  Comp.  Path,  of  Inflam.,  trans, 
by  Starling,  1893;  Adami,  Allbutt*s  system.,  i.,  1896  (references);  Zieoler, 
Lehrboch.  10th  ed.,  1901  (with  full  recent  literature).  State  of  Vta^ds — Lister, 
Phil,  trans.,  1858,  vol.  ozlviii. ;  Saviotti,  Virch.  Arch.,  vol.  L  ;  Cohnheim,  Neue 
I'nters.  uber  d.  Entziindung,  1873 ;  Bxtrdon  Sanderson,  Holmes'  Syst.  of  Surgery, 
ZtA  ed.,  1883,  vol.  i. ;  Thoma,  Virch.  Arch.,  vols.  Ixii.  and  Izxiv. ;  Wharton  Jones, 
The  blood  and  blood-vessels  in  inflammation,  1853.  Full  references  in  Hasolton, 
Text-book  of  Pathology  i.,  1889,  and  Zieoler,  Lehrbuch,  1901.  Temperature — 
JoHx  Hunter,  Palmer's  ed.,  iii.,  338;  Simon,  Holmes'  Syst.  of  Surg.,  vol.  i. ; 
Weber,  Pitha-Billroth's  Handb.,  i.,  381 ;  Jacobson,  Virch.  Arch.,  li. ;  W.  Lawrence, 
Lect.  on  Surgery,  1863.  Exudation — W.  Addison,  Healthy  and  diseased  structure, 
I>^9;  Williams,  Principles  of  med.,  1843 ;  Waller,  Phil.  Mag.,  1846,  vols,  i.,  ii. ; 
Recklinghacsen,  Virch.  Arch.,  xxviii.,  and  Strieker's  Handb.;  Arnold,  Virch. 
Arch.,  Izxiv.;  Goodsir,  Edin.  Monthly  Jour.,  1849  ;  Axel  Key  and  Wallis,  Virch. 
Arch.«  Iv. ;  Bottcher,  Virch.  Arch.,  Ixii. ;  Cohnheim,  loc.cit.  and  Allg.  Path.,  1882 ; 
Steiceeb,  Wien.  med.  Jahrb.,  1871-83 ;  Ooston,  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  1881,  vol.  i. ; 
BosENBACH,  Wundinfectionskrankheiten,  1883;  Weigert,  Eulenburg's  Encyclop. 
Art.  Entziindung;  Obawitz  and  De  Baby,  Virch.  Arch.,  cviii.  and  ex. ;  Oaylobd 
(fibrinous  exudates).  Jour.  Exper.  Path.,  iii.,  1898;  Beattie,  Cells  of  inflammatory 
exudations.  Jour,  of  Path.,  June,  1902  (with  literature).  New 'formation — Ziegler, 
I'nter.  uber  path.  Bindegeweb.  und  Gefiissneubild.  1876;  Sherrington  and 
Ballaxck,  Jour,  of  Anat.  and  Physiol,  x.,  1889;  Maximow,  Supplementhef t ; 
ZiEGLEB*8  BEfiRAGE,  1902  (with  full  rcccut  literature). 


SECTION    V. 

INFECTION  AND  INFECTIVE  DISEASES. 

I.  General  fkcta  with  regard  to  Infection,  InfectlTe  and  InfectloQB  dieeaeee.  (a) 
Local  infection,  {h)  General  toxic  effects,  {c)  Infection  of  the  blood.  II. 
Soaoeptibillty  to  infection.  Immunity.  (1)  Natural  Immunity.  (2)  Acquired 
Immunity.  (3)  Artificial  Immunity,  (a)  Active,  (h)  Passive.  (4)  Toxins 
and  Antitoxins.  (5)  Theories  of  Immunity.  (6)  Duration  of  Acquireil  and 
Artificial  Immunity.  III.  Infective  diseases,  i.  Septic  Infection.  Definition. 
Mode  of  induction.  Suppuration.  Purulent  infiltration.  Abscess.  Septic 
infection  of  cutaneous  and  mucous  surfaces.  Septic  infection  in  serous 
cavities.  General  symptoms  resulting  from  septic  mfcction.  The  pyogenic 
microbes,  ii.  Acute  Specific  Diseases,  a.  Diseases  of  uncertain  microUc 
origin— Acute  specific  fevers  mainly. — Small-pox,  Chicken-pox,  Scarlet  fever, 
Measles,  German  Measles,  Typhus  fever.  Yellow  fever.  Whooping  Cough, 
Mumps,  Rheumatic  fever.  Dengue,  etc.  B.  Diseases  of  certain  microUe 
origin.  Erysipelas,  Influenza,*P]aguc,  Malta  fever.  Anthrax  and  Symptomatic 
Anthrax.  Malignant  Giklema.  Relapsing  fever  and  many  others  referred  to 
in  special  part  of  work.  in.  Infective  Tumours.  Specific  New-formations. 
New-formations  due  to  specific  morbid  poisons,  which  in  most  have  been 
determined,  i.  Syphilis. — The  primary  lesion,  or  Hunterian  chancre;  affec- 
tion of  lymphatic  glands.  The  secondary  lesion,  the  virvLB  in  the  blood. 
The  tertiary  lesion,  gummata ;  amyloid  disease ;  affection  of  arteries. 
Hereditary  and  congenital  8>'philis.  ii.  Tuberculosis. — Causation,  the 
bacillus  ;  tuberculosis  by  inoculation  ;  contagiousness  ;  inheritance.  Char- 
acter of  the  lesion,  the  miliary  tubercle ;  how  pro<luced ;  caseous  necrosis : 
fibrous  transformation  ;  softening  and  ulceration.  Local  tuberculosis ;  mode 
of  access  of  bacillus :  extension  of  local  process,  by  lymphatics  and  along 
surfaces ;  effects  of  local  tuberculosis,  emaciation,  fever,  etc.  General  tuber- 
culosis, or  acute  miliary  tuberculosis.  Tuberculosis  in  animals,  in.  Leproqr ; 
the  bacillus ;  character  of  lesions  in  tubercular  and  anaesthetic  forms,  iv. 
Elephantiasis ;  causation  from  unknown  morbid  poison  ;  character  of  lesion, 
v.  Glanders ;  causation  and  character  of  lesion,  vi.  Actinomycosis.  Madura 
disease ;  causation ;  character  of  lesions  and  locality,  vii.  Hodgkin's  disease ; 
character  of  lesion.  Frambcssia.  Granuloma  Fungoides  (see  under  Diseases 
of  Skin). 

I.— GENERAL  FACTS  OF  INFECTION. 

TNFECTION  is  a  general  term  used  to  designate  the  production  of 

disease  by  agents  which,  penetrating  into  the  l>ody  from  without, 

multiply  in  the  body,  spreading  either  locally,  or  by  means  of  the  blood, 
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to  the  tissues  generally.  Such  infective  agents  have  been  proved  in 
many  cases  to  be  minute  parasites  belonging  to  the  vegetable  or  animal 
kingdom,  and  it  is  generally  ])elieved  that  it  is  so  in  all.  Infective 
diseases  are  such  as  have  the  character  of  infection,  and  the  term  must 
l>e  distinguished  from  infectioas  diseases,  as  the  latter  conveys  the 
iilfa  of  direct  communication  of  the  disease  from  a  person  or  animal 
already  infected,  whereas  infective  diseases,  whilst  including  infectious, 
also  cover  such  as  may  be  derived  from  without,  without  the 
iut'ermediation  of  a  living  infected  person.  Thus  septic  processes, 
malarial  fevers,  etc.,  are  infective  but  not  infectious.  Contagious  has 
a  similar  meaning  to  infectious,  but  implies  an  even  more  immediate 
i-ontact  bv  means  of  which  the  infection  is  conveyed. 

The  infective  agents  in  so  far  as  they  have  been  determined  ])elong 
to  the  lower  members  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  the 
adjective  pathogenic  l)eing  applied  to  such  members  of  these  classes 
arf  are  capable  of  infecting  the  bodies  of  animals  and  producing 
flisease.  The  specific  forms  of  parasites  are  described  further  on,  but 
it  may  be  noted  here  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  unimportant 
fungi,  they  all  l)elong  to  the  microscopic  forms  of  the  vegetable 
kingriom  which  are  generally  called  Bacteria,  or  to  microscopic  forms 
of  the  animal  kingdom  belonging  to  the  Protozoa.  As  both  forms  are 
microscopic  the  general  term  Microbes  may  be  applied,  and  Patho- 
genic Microbes  will  include  the  greater  part  of  the  known  infective 
agents. 

The  infective  agents  produce  their  effects  by  means  of  poisons  or 
toxins.  Probably  in  all  cases  the  poisons  evolved  by  the  microbes 
produce  effects  on  the  structures  immediately  in  contact  with  them, 
but  in  almost  all  cases  the  toxins  do  not  limit  themselves  to  this 
local  action,  but  pass  into  the  blood,  and  there  are  some  forms 
•  if  iiisease  in  which  the  microbe  propagates  in  the  blood  itself  and 
the  toxins  are  primarily  formed  there.  We  recognize,  therefore,  a 
I'jcaJ  and  a  general  action,  and  where  these  co-exist  in  the  same  form  of 
disease  they  may  be  of  varying  intensity  in  relation  to  one  another. 
In  these  respects  we  are  able  to  recognize  several  different  categories. 

(d)  Local  Infection. — The  most  important  local  effects  are  inflamma- 
tion, sometimes  associated  with  necrosis.  That  is  to  say,  the  toxin 
may  kill  the  tissue;  but  short  of  that,  and,  it  may  be,  around  the 
dead  structure,  there  is  inflammation.  In  almost  all  cases  the  toxins, 
although  their  action  may  be  mainly  local,  are  to  some  extent  diffused 
outwards,  and  pass  into  the  blood  so  as  to  produce  general  effects. 

{b)  General  toxic  effects. — The  toxins,  as  just  noted,  are  liable  to 
pass  from  the  infected  locality,  and  produce  general  effects  by  entering 
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the  blood.  It  is  here  a  question  not  of  microbes  passing  into  the 
blood,  but  of  their  toxic  products;  it  is  a  poifloniiig  of  the  blood, 
not  an  infection. 

The  general  toxic  effects  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  poison. 
In  most  cases  fever  is  produced,  as  in  tuberculosis,  septic  infection, 
diphtheria,  etc.  In  others  there  are  more  specific  effects,  such  as 
muscular  spasms  in  tetanus  and  hydrophobia,  soporific  conditions  in 
cholera,  etc. 

In  some  forms  the  poison  given  off  is  of  extraordinary  intensity,  and 
the  disease  is  dangerous  to  life  chiefly  or  entirely  from  the  general 
toxic  action.  The  most  stnking  example  of  this  is  tetanus,  where  the 
microl)e  propagates  locally  wath  quite  insignificant  eflects,  but  gives  off 
a  toxin  of  almost  incredible  virulence.  Another  instance  is  afforded 
by  diphtheiia,  in  which,  although  there  are  important  local  phenomena, 
the  genend  toxic  influence  is  especially  dangerous.  Diseases  in  which, 
its  in  tetanus  and  diphtheria,  there  is  a  specific  general  poisoning  are 
sometimes  called  toxic  diseases.  In  these  and  other  cases  the  toxins 
may  be  eliil)orate(l  by  the  agents  when  growing  in  artificial  cultures, 
and  the  general  symptoms  of  the  disease  may  Vkj  produced  l\v  the 
introduction  of  the  toxins  separated  from  the  microl)es  by  filtration 
or  otherwise. 

As  will  be  pointed  out,  auto-intoxication  may  result  from  the  absorp- 
tion of  poisons  from  agents  which  are  not  properly  infective.  Putrid 
mattei*s  after  separation  of  the  microbes  ciiusing  putrescence  produce 
symptoms  when  injected  into  the  Ixxlies  of  animals.  Foods  which  have 
undergone  certain  fermentative  changes  of  unknown  character  may 
acquire  poisonous  properties,  and  their  decomposition  in  the  intestinal 
canal  may  evolve  products  whose  absorption  produces  symptoms. 

(c)  Infection  of  the  blood.  SepticsBxnia  and  Pysemia. — In  conti*ast 
with  the  conditions  mentioned  above,  in  which  only  the  products  of 
the  infective  agents  ptiss  into  the  l>lood,  we  have  cases  in  which  the 
agents  themselves  propagate  in  the  blood.  To  this  class  of  diseases, 
characterized  by  blood-infection  in  addition  to  a  ix)isoning  of  the  blood 
by  toxins  (toxaemia),  the  terms  Septicemia  and  PySBmia  are  applied. 
The  former  term  indicates  a  condition  in  which  the  blood  is  invaded  bv 
organisms  which  propagate  actively  within  it,  but  which  is  unaccom- 
panied by  suppurative  manifestations  in  the  various  organs.  Such  a 
condition  is  well  exemplified  in  guinea  pigs  which  have  been  inoculated 
\vith  anthrax,  or  in  the  naturally  occurring  disease  ("  Splenic  Fever  "), 
in  other  animals. 

In  pyaemia,  on  the  other  hand,  the  presence  of  organisms  in  the 
circulating  blood  is  necessarily  accompanied  hy  local  suppurative  effects 
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ill  the  form  of  metastatic  a]>scesse8.  It  will  be  apparent  that,  in  the 
latt<^r  condition,  the  presence  in  the  blood  of  pyogenic  organisms  is 
implied. 

II._SUSCEPTIBILITY  TO  INFECTION.     IMMUNITY. 

The  introduction  of  infective  agents  or  their  toxins  into  animals  is 
liy  no  means  followed  by  the  same  results  in  all  cases,  and  we  are  thus 
met  with  the  fact  of  varying  susceptibility  amongst  animals.  We  are 
dl»le  to  recognize  several  kinds  of  variation  in  this  respect.  Animals 
l»y  their  inherited  constitution  present  various  degrees  of  susceptibility. 
Some  are  naturally  insusceptible  to  certain  micro1>es  or  their  toxins. 
Fience  we  speak  of  Natural  Immunity  (Innate  Immunity),  Then  it  is 
well  known  that  in  many  cases  when  an  animal  has  passed  through 
a  single  attack  of  an  infective  disease  it  is  rendered  more  or  less 
iiiaiuiceptible  of  a  second  attack.  The  immunity  thus  conferred  is 
9]iiiken  of  as  Acquired  Immunity.  Again,  )>y  certain  experimental 
methods  of  procedure  an  animal  may  be  rendered  insusceptible  in 
vari«iu>i  degrees.  This  constitutes  Artificial  Immunity.  The  terms 
immunity  and  immune  are  used  as  equivalent  to  insusceptibility  and 
insusceptible,  and  are  employed  in  relation  to  a  given  disease  or 
microl>e  or  toxin.  Further,  they  are  used  as  relative  and  not  as 
al»!^jlute  terms. 

1.  Natural  Immunity. — This  subject  has  been  sulticicntly  illustrated 
at  pp.  21  and  22,  where  it  is  pointed  out  that,  as  a  part  of  the  generic, 
j*pecitic,  racial,  and  individual  characters,  there  are  great  differences 
ill  the  reception  which  the  pathogenic  agents  receive  from  different 
animals.  Lideed,  the  designation  pathogenic  is  to  )>e  used  relatively 
to  particular  animals.  A  micro)>e  is  pathogenic  in  some  animals  and 
rii in -pathogenic  in  others,  or,  in  other  words,  some  animals  are 
f^akiceptible  to  a  particular  infection  and  others  are  immune. 

No  clear  explanation  of  this  fact  is,  as  yet,  forthcoming,  but  it  is 
terv  probable  that  the  agencies  here  at  work  are  similar  to  those 
w-hieh  are  effectual  in  producing  artificial  immunity. 

2.  Acquired  Immunity. — It  is  well  known  that  in  the  case  of  some 
*}(  the  infective  diseases  the  survival  of  one  attack  causes  a  certain 
immunity  to  further  attacks.  This  applies  to  most  of  the  specific 
Uvarfi,  such  as  small-pox,  typhoid,  and  scarlet  fever.  In  most  dis- 
eases? of  this  kind  (the  Exanthemata)  no  microbe  has  been  discovered, 
l*ijt  in  typhoid  fever,  which  is  one  of  the  exantheimita  and  is  subject 
to  the  same  rule  of  immunity,  the  micro1>e  is  a  specific  ))acillus.  The 
immunity  in  cases  of  this  kind  is  conferred  by  the  infective  agent  ov 
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its  products,  and  is  probably  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  artificial 
immunity. 

3.  Artificial  Immunity. — Difierent  terms  are  employed  to  designate 
the  manner  in  which  immunity  is  brought  about  artificially.  If  it  is 
produced  directly  it  is  spoken  of  as  active  immunity,  if  indirectly,  as 
pasaive  immunity. 

Active  Immunity. — This  is  produced  by  the  direct  introduction 
into  an  animal  of  a  microbe  or  its  toxin.  The  living  microbe  may  be 
used  in  its  vdrulent  form  in  small  doses,  or  its  virulence  may  be 
tempered  or  attenuated,  as  it  is  called,  in  various  ways,  such  as  by 
exposing  the  cultures  to  a  slightly  higher  or  lower  temperature  than 
suits  their  habit,  as  in  the  case  of  the  anthrax  bacillus ;  by  cultivating 
for  a  prolonged  time  on  artificial  media ;  by  passing  the  microbes 
through  the  Ixxly  of  another  animal ;  by  adding  certain  chemical 
substances  to  the  cultures,  etc.  These  attenuated  cultures  are  spoken 
of  as  Vaccines.  By  various  modifications  of  the  above-mentioned 
methods  vaccines  have  been  prepared  of  a  number  of  diseases,  of  which 
the  principal  are  cholera  (HaftTcine),  anthrax,  fowl  cholera,  hog 
erysipelas,  symptomatic  anthrax,  and  rabies. 

It  will  be  readily  surmised  that  these  comparatively  recent  methods 
devised  to  bring  about  active  immunity  have  been  suggested  by 
vaccination.  By  vaccination  immunity  to  small-pox  is  induced  by 
the  introduction  of  the  virus  of  a  disease  which  is  either  an  allied 
condition  or  a  weakened  form  of  the  disease  against  which  protection 
is  sought. 

Passive  Immunity. — Here  as  we  have  seen  immunity  is  indirectly 
afiected.  The  serum  of  an  animal  which  has  been  rendered  highly 
immune,  by  the  methods  employed  in  pi-oducing  active  immunity, 
is  taken  and  injected  into  the  body  of  another  animal.  The  serum 
which  is  selected  may  be  the  serum  of  an  animal  immune  to  a  certain 
toxin  (antitoxic  serum)  or  to  a  special  active  and  virulent  microbe 
(antimicrobic  or  antibacterial  serum).  The  result  is  that  immunity 
to  the  particular  form  of  infection  is  conferred.  It  has  been  further 
shown  that  the  serum  added  to  the  toxins  produced  by  artificial 
cultures  renders  these  toxins  innocuous  when  injected  into  animals. 
These  facts,  which  were  established  by  Behring  and  Kitasato  in  the 
case  .of  tetanus  and  diphtheria,  imply  that  in  the  immunized  animal 
a  substance  is  produced  which  antagonizes  the  toxin,  and  is  therefore 
called  antitoxin.  There  have  been  established  on  this  basis  methods 
of  diagnosis  and  treatment  full  of  promise,  to  which  the  terms  Semm- 
diagnosis  and  Serum-therapy  are  given.  The  extraordinary  activity 
of  the  antitoxin  in  controlling  the  deadly  toxin  of  tetanus  may  be 
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estimated  from  the  following  facts.  Taking  an  exceedingly  active 
t^Manus  toxin,  Roux  added  to  it  a  quantity  of  serum  from  an 
immunized  animal,  equal  to  ^^  part  of  the  toxin  solution.  A  half 
cubic  centimetre  of  the  mixture  containing  an  otherwise  fatal  dose 
iif  the  toxin  was  inoculated  in  a  guinea-pig,  but  the  animal  remained 
uiiatfeeted.  The  activity  of  the  antitoxin  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
the  amount  of  serum  used  was  only  the  eighteen-hundreth  part  of  a 
cubic  centimetre. 

Tlie  efficiency  of  the  antitoxins  of  tetanus  and  diphtheria,  cither 
when  applied  to  the  toxins  directly  or  injected  into  the  animal  at 
the  same  time  as  the  toxins,  is  unequivocal.  In  the  case  of  the 
ivj^pective  diseases  the  success  of  treatment  will  depend  on  whether 
the  antitoxin  is  administered  in  time  to  prevent  the  fatal  action  of 
the  toxin.  Observations  seem  to  show  that  this  can  seldom  be  done 
in  tetanus,  as  the  disease  has  no  local  manifestations,  and  the  general 
symptoms  which  proclaim  it  already  imply  the  presence  of  a  general 
toxic  action.  In  diphtheria,  however,  the  local  manifestations  are 
ili.stinct,  and  there  is  usually  time,  if  these  are  recognized  soon  enough, 
to  anticipate  the  general  toxic  effects  by  injection  of  the  serum. 
Hence  the  so-called  Senun-therapy  is  etlicient  in  diphtheria  but  not  in 
tetanus.  In  reganl  to  other  diseases  progress  on  similar  lines  is  being 
made.  There  are,  further,  evidences  that  in  man  the  serum  of  those 
who  have  passed  through  an  attack  of  diphtheria,  pneumonia,  typhoid 
fever,  and  cholera,  confers  imraunitv  in  animals  to  the  microbes 
i-<»Mcerne<l  in  these  diseases.  The  antitoxins  employed  in  diphtheria 
and  tetanus  are  examples  of  antitoxic  sera,  while  those  used  in 
pfieimionia,  typhoid  fever,  and  cholera  are  instances  of  antimicrobic 
sera.  The  antistreptococcic  serum  of  Marmorek  belongs  also  to  the 
latter  class. 

4.  Toxins  and  AntitoxinB. — With  regard  to  the  precise  nature  of 
these  bodies  much  has  still  to  be  discovered.  Toxins,  chemically,  are 
;:enerally  classed  with  the  albumoses,  while  antitoxins  are  probably 
complex  albuminoid  bodies,  which  have  been  placed  by  some  in  the 
class  of  globulins.  The  toxin,  as  we  have  seen,  is  elaborated  by  the 
micTTibes ;  the  antitoxin  is  formed  within  the  living  cells  of  the  body. 
When  these  two  bodies  are  brought  into  contact  the  result  is  the 
pruiiuction  of  a  compound  inert  towanls  the  living  tissues.  A  union 
ukes  place  between  the  bodies,  and  all  recent  e\ndence  points  to  this 
union  being  in  most  cases  of  a  chemical  nature,  and  not,  as  was  at 
fn\e  time  supposed,  physiological.  The  toxin,  in  other  words,  is 
rieutralized.  Its  toxic  action  disappears,  but  the  toxin  is  not 
ri«cei«arily   destroyed.      In  the  case    of   diphtheria    the   autitox\u, 
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which  is  employed  therapeutically,  unites  with  the  toxin  of  the 
diphtheria  bacillus  circulating  in  the  blood,  and  thus  prevents  the 
latter  from  entering  into  combination  with  the  tissues  and  exercis-. 
ing  its  toxic  effects  upon  them.  The  intimate  nature  of  antitoxic 
action  is  one  of  the  most  complicated  problems  in  pathology,  and 
although  a  flood  of  light  has  recently  been  shed  upon  it  by  Ehrlich 
and  others,  the  problem  still  remains  most  complex. 

5.  Theories  of  Immunity. — For  a  full  discussion  of  the  various 
theories  which  have  been  advanced  to  explain  the  nature  of  immunity, 
the  student  is  referred  to  the  more  recent  bacteriological  text-books. 
Here  only  two  of  the  more  important  and  recent  need  be  noticed, 
without  any  attempt  lieing  made  to  deal  with  either  fully.  In  some 
of  the  theories  advanced  special  stress  is  laid  on  the  blood-serum ;  in 
others  on  the  cells  of  the  tissues.  The  **  humoral "  theory  is  especially 
associated  with  the  names  of  Nuttall,  Behring  and  Buchner.  These 
observers  hold  that  the  serum  exeix;ises  a  1)actencidal  effect,  or 
renders  the  toxins  of  the  microbes  inert.  This  property  of  the  blood- 
serum  resides,  acconling  to  Buchner,  in  certain  chemical  bodies  called 
alexins.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  these  Ixxiies  in  the  serum  must 
be  the  product  of  the  acti^^ty  of  the  cells,  and  that  it  is  to  the  cells 
that  we  have  to  look  for  an  explanation.  The  part  played  by  the  c^lls 
is  specially  emphasized  by  Metschnikotf  in  his  theory  of  phagocytosis. 

PhagOCytosiB  is  a  direct  cellular  action,  and  it  is  at  least  one  of  the 
modes  in  which  the  cells  deal  with  the  infective  agents.  MetschnikofTs 
first  observations  were  made  on  a  fungous  disease  of  the  water-flea  or 
daphne,  in  which  spores  are  visi])le  in  the  transparent  body  of  the  animal. 
He  found  that  when  the  spores  were  present  in  small  numbers  the 
amct^])oid  leucocytes,  collecting  around  them,  took  them  into  their 
subsUuice,  destroyed  their  power  of  germination,  and  finally  dis- 
integrated them,  while  if  many  spores  were  present,  some  of  them, 
which  were  not  taken  up  by  the  leucocytes,  germinated  and  gi'ew 
through  the  hotly.  Thus  it  appeared  that  the  active  cells  of  the 
animal  have  the  power  of  attacking,  and  in  some  cases  englobing,  the 
intruding  organisms,  which  are  afterwards  disposed  of  by  a  process 
of  digestion. 

In  the  further  development  of  this  doctrine  Metschnikoff  recognized 
a  difference  between  the  leucocyt^js  and  the  fixed  cells  of  the  tissues. 
Both  may  become  am(t»]>oid  and  l>oth  have  the  power  of  taking  up 
solid  particles  and  digesting  them.  In  view  of  this  power  he  names 
them  Phagocytes  (<^ay€ri'  =  to  devour).  These  two  forms  of  cells 
present  different  reactions  to  the  various  infective  agents,  and  for  the 
sake  of  distinction  the  polymorphonuclear  leucocytes  are  called  Micro- 
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phags,  and  the  cells  derived  from  the  fixed  cells  of  the  tissues,  which 
are  larger  and  have  large  oval  nuclei,  are  Macrophags.  In  all  diseases 
of  this  class  there  is  liable  to  be  a  struggle  between  the  infective  agents 
ami  the  phagocytes,  whether  microphags  or  macrophags. 

This  process  of  phagocytosis  undoubtedly  proceeds  with  more  or  less 
success  in  many  infective  diseases.  In  erysipelas  the  microbe  produces 
a  severe  inflammation,  and  the  leucocytes  englobe  the  bacteria  and 
dispose  of  them.  The  anthrax  bacillus,  introduced  into  the  frog,  which 
is  immune  to  this  form,  is  taken  up  by  the  leucocytes,  so  that  in  a  few 
hours  none  are  free.  The  leucocytes  convey  the  microbes  to  the  liver 
and  spleen,  where  they  are  disposed  of  within  the  cells,  presenting 
varicius  stages  of  degeneration.  In  other  animals  the  number  of  bacilli 
undergoing  disintegration  in  the  spleen  is  in  inverse  proportion  to  the 
susceptibility  of  the  animal  to  anthrax.  Observations  on  relapsing 
fever  and  tuberculosis  seem  to  show  that  immunity  largely  depends  on 
the  power  of  the  living  c^lls  to  englobe  and  dispose  of  the  pathogenic 
microl>es. 

But  this  is  not  necessarily  the  whole  explanation  of  natural  immunity. 
Cells  may  act  in  other  ways  than  by  englobing,  they  may  prevent  the 
entrance  of  microl)es.  The  layers  of  cells  at  the  various  surfaces  of 
the  body,  cutaneous  and  mucous,  have  an  important  office  in  prevent- 
ing the  intrusion  of  microbes,  and  immunity  to  various  forms  of 
disease,  such  as  some  manifestations  of  tuberculosis,  has  probably  this 
explanation.      Cellular  activity  is   not   limited   to  the  one   mode   of 

Mction. 

Within  recent  times  Ehrlich's  side-chain  theory  is  the  theory  which 
has  attracted  most  notice  and  gained  most  adherents,  and  Metschnikofi* 
has  attempted  very  ingeniously,  but  not,  perhaps,  quite  successfully, 
to  bring  his  own  theory  of  phagocytosis  into  line  with  the  problems 
brought  forward  by  Ehrlich. 

Xkrlich'a  Side-chain  Theory. — According  to  Ehrlich,  the  protoplasm 
of  the  cells  of  the  body  may  be  regarded  as  being  built  up  of  highly 
complex  groups,  which  may  be  compared  to  the  radicles  of  an  aromatic 
compound.  There  is  a  more  stable  central  group — corresponding  to 
the  benzene  ring — and  much  less  stable  lateral  groups  or  side-chains. 
These  latter  are  easily  acted  upon  by  various  agents,  and  the  whole 
mtilecule  is  thereby  changed.  To  continue  the  chemical  analogy,  the 
hydrocarbon  C^Hg  benzene  is  a  very  stable  body.  It  can  only  be 
broken  up  by  severe  measures,  and  can  be  modified  by  comparatively 
few  reagents.  Whereas  benzyl  alcohol  CgHjCHoOH  containing  an 
alcfjh^^ilic  side-chain,  is  easily  acted  on ;  it  can  be  readily  oxidized  to 
benzoic  acid,  or  the  side-chain  may  l)e  easily  split  ofl'.     When  tWQOi 
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more  groups  are  present  as  side-chains,  as  for  instance  in  salicyl  alcohol 
CjjH4KpTT  QTT  /^y  one  group  is  usually  much  more  easily  affected  than 
the  other.     In  this  case  oxidizing  agents  \^ill  convert  the  alcohol  into 

salicylic  acid  C^H4'^pr)OfT  ^^V  ^^^  addition  of  a  solution  of  sodium 
bicarl)onate  to  this  will  change  it  to  sodium  salicylate  CjjH^<.pQQ-»T  , 

and  a  solution  of  caustic  soda  into  di-sodium  salicylate  CrtH4<C^Y)Q;fjo' 

Rapid  heating  of  salicylic  acid,  better  with  hydrochloric  acid,  will 
break  off  the  carboxyl  group  and  convert  it  into  phenol  and  carbon 
dioxide.  Thus  the  compound  can  be  modified  in  various  ways 
without  affecting  the  benzene  ring  at  all.  With  increase  in  the 
number  of  side-chains  and  greater  complexity  of  the  compound  the 
possible  modifications  become  greater  and  the  susceptibility  to  change 
increased.  Alkaloids  and  albuminoid  substances,  for  example,  are 
readily  disorganized. 

Ehrlich's  theory  is  largely  an  adaptation  of  these  chemical  facts. 
Living  protoplasm  is  an  extremely  complex  substance  and  easily 
modified,  but  Ehrlich  conceives  it  (for  the  purpose  of  explaining 
certain  phenomena)  to  be  made  up  of  a  central  principal  group, 
which  he  terms  Leistmigskern,  and  a  number  of  lateral  groups, 
side-chains  or  receptors.  Ehrlich's  groups  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  chemical  groups  known  to  exist  in  albumin.  Their  consti- 
tution is  at  present  quite  unknown.  The  receptors  under  ordinary 
circumstances  simply  act  as  carriers  of  food-stuffs  to  the  Leistungskemy 
but  when  confronted  with  bacterial  toxins  and  the  like,  i.e,  with  bodies 
allied  to  footl-stufis,  thev  are  sometimes  able  to  react  with  these. 

The  toxins  too  he  believes  to  be  made  up  of  at  least  two  groups. 
One,  the  more  stable,  he  calls  the  haptophoruB,  another,  less  stable,  the 
toxophoruB  gi'oup.  When  the  toxin  is  introduced  into  the  lx)dy  the 
haptophorous  group  reacts  with  the  receptora  of  the  cellular  protoplasm 
and  unites  the  toxophorous  group  to  the  central  essential  part  of  the 
protoplasm.  A  new  combination  foreign  to  the  life  of  the  cell  is  thus 
produced,  and  this  induces  symptoms  varying  with  the  kind  of  cell 
affected  and  the  kind  of  toxin  used — after  tetano-toxin  tetanus  is 
produced,  and  so  forth.  The  receptors  and  haptophorous  groups  are 
very  necessary  parts  in  the  reaction.  Without  either  of  them  the 
toxophorous  portion  of  the  toxin  could  not  be  combined  with  the 
protoplasm  of  the  cell ;  hence  the  toxin  would  remain  inactive.  This 
is  the  probable  explanation  of  the  non-toxic  action  of  not  a  few  bacterial 
jvoduota.    The  variouB  groups  are  highly  specialized.     They  can  only 
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interact  with  comparatively  few  other  groups,  some  with  more,  some 
with  less,  A  few  have  a  very  marked  selective  action.  Tetano-toxin, 
for  example,  in  guinea-pigs  mainly  reacts  with  certain  groups  found  in 
nerve  cells  or  their  processes.  Ehrlich,  using  a  simile  of  E.  Fischer, 
aptly  compares  the  phenomenon  to  a  key  and  a  lock. 

It  is  further  supposed  that  very  small  doses  of  toxin,  like  most  other 
poisons,  stimulate  the  activity  of  the  cell,  and  this  stimulation  being 
more  or  less  specific  results  in  the  excessive  production  of  recepter 
groups.  On  the  analogy  that  a  benzene  ring  cannot  carry  more  than 
a  certain  number  of  any  one  radicle,  these  groups  are  believed  to  be 
thrown  off  into  the  blood,  and  in  the  blood  they  combine  \iath  any 
farther  doses  of  toxin  administered.  Thus  a  dose  of  toxin  which  would 
previously  have  induced  symptoms  may  now  fail  to  do  so.  Some  of 
the  haptophorous  groups  of  the  toxin  have,  so  to  speak,  been  neutralized 
by  the  castroff  receptors  in  the  blood,  and  are  therefore  not  available  to 
interact  with  the  receptors  of  the  protoplasm.  The  toxophorous  groups, 
as  we  have  seen,  are  innocuous  if  they  cannot  be  combined  through  the 
haptophorous  groups  and  receptors  with  the  cellular  protoplasm.  By 
careful  and  increasing  dosage  the  protoplasm  of  the  cell  may  be 
gradually  stimulated  to  form  more  and  more  receptor  groups,  which, 
being  cast  off,  accumulate  in  the  blood  to  such  an  extent  that  after 
some  time  a  dose  of  toxin  hundreds  of  times  greater  than  the  normal 
toxic  dose  may  be  given  with  impunity.  These  cast-off  receptor  groups 
are  known  as  Anti-bodies,  in  this  case  antitoxin ;  we  have  produced  in 
fact  an  antitoxic  serum. 

The  reaction  on  the  part  of  the  cells  is  by  no  means  limited  to  the 
production  of  antitoxic  bodies.  Various  other  anti-bodies  are  known, 
which  according  to  their  mode  of  production  and  effect  are  called 
cytolysiiis,  agglutinins,  precipitins,  etc.  These  only  produce  their 
specific  effects  in  specific  cases.  The  agglutinin  obtained  by  injections 
of  typhoid  bacillus  into  an  animal  will  almost  solely  clump  typhoid 
bacilli.  Of  cytolysins  we  have  hsematolysin,  hepatolysin,  nephrolysin 
and  many  others,  which  will  only  disintegrate  red  blood-corpuscles, 
liver  cells,  and  kidney  epithelium  respectively.  These  substances  are 
produced  in  much  the  same  way  as  antitoxins,  but  their  mode  of  action 
is  somewhat  more  complex.  A  third  body  termed  a  Complement 
inlexiuj  cytase)  is  necessary,  and  this  seems  to  exist  in  the  cells  of  the 
tiiBues  along  with  the  central  group  and  receptors.  The  immune  serum, 
obtained  by  injecting  these  cells  into  another  animal,  simply  acts  as  an 
intermediary  body  or  amboceptor  which  unites  the  complement  to  the 
tial  protoplasm.     It  is  in  fact  simply  the  haptophorous  portion  of 

anti-body.    The  action  might  be  compared  to  the  effect  of  water  oiv 
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mustard.  The  glucoside  and  ferment  in  mustard  cannot  react  to  form 
volatile  oil  of  mustard,  until  they  are  dissolved  in  water. 

Besides  bacterio-toxins  there  are  also  bacterio-lysins  and  other  active 
substances,  but  for  further  information  on  this  point,  as  well  as  for  a 
fuller  statement  and  examination  of  this  important  theory  and  its 
bearing  upon  immunity,  the  student  is  referred  to  i*ecent  liacteriological 
text-books  and  to  the  papers  of  Ehrlich,  Welsh,  Muir,  and  Kitchie,  on 
the  subject. 

That  drugs  and  chemical  substances  generally  cannot  produce  anti- 
bodies Ehrlich  explains  by  the  fact  that  these  compounds  do  not  enter 
into  the  intimate  composition  of  the  protoplasm.  Only  food-stuffs 
and  substances  allied  to  food-stuffs  (bacterial  toxins,  etc.)  can  do  this, 
and  hence  these  are  the  only  bodies  which  can  act  as  specific  stimulants 
of  the  Leistungskerii  and  induce  the  formation  of  anti-bodies. 

6.  Duration  of  acquired  and  artificial  immunity.  Inheritance. — 
It  is  well  known  that  immunity  acquired  by  passing  through  such  a 
disease  as  scarlet  fever  or  small-pox  persists  for  years,  or  perhaps  during 
the  remainder  of  life.  Immunity  induced  by  vaccination  is  of  the 
same  nature,  but  it  is  presumably  less  complete  and  of  shorter  duration 
than  that  acquired  from  the  disease  itself.  Immunity  induced  by 
antitoxins  is  of  still  shorter  duration.  In  the  former  case  the  li^ong 
cells  are  stimulated  to  produce  antitoxin  sufficient  to  counteract  the 
action  of  the  toxins,  and  this  ability  may  be  persistent.  In  the  latter 
case  the  animal  is  mostly  passive,  and  the  immunity  passes  of!'  when 
the  antitoxin  introduced  is  exhausted. 

It  is  consistent  with  the  views  stated  above  that  Inheritance  plays  a 
very  small  part  in  artificial  immunity,  whereas  in  natural  immunity  it 
is  an  element  which  has  to  be  taken  into  account.  According  to  the 
views  of  Ehrlich  and  Yaillard,  the  male  has  no  influence  in  transmitting 
acquired  immunity  to  the  offspring.  In  the  case  of  the  female  any 
immunity  conveye<l  is  rather  that  of  an  antitoxin  than  of  vaccination, 
and  is  evanescent.  Hence  vaccination  is  necessary  in  the  child,  even 
although  the  parents  may  possess  an  acquired  immunity, 

literature. — See  fully  in  Sternberg,  Bacteriology,  1892;  Pasteur,  Nam6rous 
papers  in  Comptes  rendus;  Report  of  Commission  on  Hydrophobia,  Brit.  Med. 
Jour.,  1887;  Koch,  Traum.  Inf.  Dis.,  Byd.  Soc.  transl.,  1880;  Bbhrino,  Briegeb, 
KiTASATO,  Ehruch,  Wassermann,  Many  papers  in  Deutsch.  med.  Woohenschr. 
and  Zeitschr.  f.  Hygiene;  Metschnikokf,  Virch.  Arch.,  xcvi.,  xcvii.,  oix.,  cxiii., 
Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  1891,  i.,  213.  Annales  de  Plnstitut  Pasteur,  No.  9,  1894; 
L^immunit^  dans  les  Maladies  Infectieuses,  Paris,  1901 ;  Boux,  Annales  de  Tlnstitut 
Pasteur,  Nos.  9  and  10,  1894;  Hess,  Virch.  Arch.,  cix.,  ex.;  Ehrlich,  Zeitschr. 
f.  Hyg.,  xii.,  1892;  Groonian  Lectures,  Proc.  Boyal  Soc,  Lond.,  Ixvi.,  424; 
Yaillard,  Annales  de  PInstitut  Pasteur,  x.,  1896;   Hamilton,  On  Heredity  in 
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DiKue,  Scot.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,  vi.,  4,  1900;  Woodhead,  etc.,  Discussion  on 
Immonitj,  Medico-Chir.  Trans.,  1901;  Muib,  Glas.  Hosp.  Reports,  1899;  Muib 

ud  RiTCHis  (with  references),  Man.  of  Bacteriology,  3rd  ed.,  1902 ;  Abmit,  Brit. 

Med.  Joar.,  i.,  1902;  Welch,  Brit.  Med.  Joar.,  ii.,  1902,  p.  1105. 


III.— INFECTIVE  DISEASES. 

The  diseases  so  termed  have  all,  as  we  have  seen,  the  character  of 
infection  (see  page  1 42).  The  group  comprises  an  immense  number  of 
widelv  differing  affections,  most  of  which  are  more  suitably  treated 
in  the  special  section  of  this  work.  No  attempt  will  here  be  made 
to  give  a  detailed  classification  of  the  various  diseases  included  in 
this  category,  for,  with  regard  to  many  of  them,  our  knowledge  is 
still  so  imperfect  that  their  place  in  any  systematic  classification  can 
only  he  tentatively  held.  For  purposes  of  convenience  we  shall  first 
of  all  consider  septic  infection,  which  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of 
the  diseases  belonging  to  this  class.  A  number  of  acute  specific  dis- 
ease's the  microbic  origin  of  which  is  in  some  cases  proved,  in  others 
inferred,  will  then  be  passed  in  review,  and  under  a  separate  heading  a 
gn>up  of  infective  diseases  in  which  new-formation  is  a  more  or  less 
ob\-ions  feature  (Infective  Tumours)  will  be  dealt  with. 

I.  SEPTIC  INFECTION. 

It  may  l>e  said  that  the  whole  of  the  modern  activity  in  regard 
to  infection  has  its  foundation  on  septic  infection.  The  terms  sepsis 
and  septic  (cnj7rw  =  I  putrefy)  designate  the  contamination  of  the  animal 
body  with  the  products  and  agents  of  putrefaction.  It  is,  of  course, 
with  microl)e8  that  we  have  here  to  do,  and  more  especially  those 
which,  contaminating  wounds,  are  liable  to  produce  suppurative  inflam- 
mation. 

The  specific  forms  of  microbes  concerned  in  septic  infection  will  be 
considered  later.  Here  the  processes  which  result  in  the  tissues  will 
lie  first  reviewed. 

Septic  infection  is  induced  in  various  ways.  The  microbes  are 
present  in  the  air,  in  water,  and  on  the  cutaneous  and  mucous  surfaces 
of  the  Ixxly.  These  surfaces  are  furnished  with  layers  of  cells  which 
prevent  the  intrusion  of  infective  agents,  but  in  the  case  of  wounds, 
they  readily  find  access,  and  they  may  even  without  wounds  be 
carried  into  mucous  canals  or  cavities  in  which  they  are  not  normally 
present  and  which  have  not  sufficient  provision  for  their  extrusion. 
This  is  the  case  with  the  urinary  bladder  for  example.     A  breach  of 
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surface  is  therefore  usually  necessary   for  septic  infection,  but  not 
always. 

A  rec^ni  wound  forms  the  most  favourable  opportunity  for  septic 
infection.  The  interstitial  spaces  of  the  body  are  laid  open,  in  the 
recesses  of  which  the  microbes  may  lodge,  and  there  is  no  such  blocking 
of  the  passage  with  new-formed  cells  as  ultimately  occurs.  The  larger 
and  more  intricate  the  spaces  to  which  the  infective  agents  find  access, 
the  more  considerable  and  ineradicable  is  usually  the  infection.  Hence 
a  compound  fracture  in  which  the  tissues  are  usually  torn  in  a  com- 
plicated fashion,  if  it  become  septic,  is  commonly  one  of  the  most 
serious  of  conditions. 

The  most  direct  effect  of  the  septic  invasion  is  acute  inflammation,  in 
which  the  emigration  of  leucocytes  from  the  blood  plays  a  prominent 
part.  Hence  suppuration  is  a  feature  of  most  septic  infections,  and 
may  indeed  be  almost  regarded  as  the  principal  local  effect  and  criterion 
of  such  infection.  Besides  the  inflammation,  which  is  of  greater  or  less 
intensity,  there  is,  in  many  cases,  a  necrosis  of  tissue,  which  takes  the 
form  of  a  gradual  solution  \%'ithout  the  production  of  considerable 
sloughs.  Taking  the  contamination  of  a  wound,  such  as  a  compound 
fracture  as  an  example,  it  may  be  said  that  the  complicated  cavity 
produced,  being  planted  with  the  septic  microbes,  becomes  the  seat 
of  their  rapid  multiplication.  This  implies  an  abundant  production  of 
their  special  toxins,  which  again  have  their  local  and  general  effects. 
The  local  effect  is  an  acute  inflammation,  suppurative  in  character. 
Under  the  influence  of  pressure  or  gravitation  the  pus,  containing  the 
septic  agents,  is  liable  to  filter  into  the  spaces  in  the  loose  coiniective 
tissue  which  forms  the  sheaths  of  muscles  and  the  subcutaneous  tissue. 
The  suppuration  extends  to  these  spaces,  and,  as  the  dividing  septa 
undergo  solution,  larger  spaces  or  cavities  are  formed.  It  is  thus  that 
Purulent  Infiltration  may  lead  the  way  to  the  formation  of  Abscess. 
In  other  situations  abscess  may  occur,  as  in  the  midst  of  an  organ  such 
as  the  brain,  liver,  or  kidney.  A  gradual  necrosis  and  accumulation  of 
pus  takes  place,  the  septic  agent  having  been  implanted  and  undergoing 
multiplication  in  miu.  It  is  consistent  with  what  has  l>een  already  noted 
in  regard  to  inflammation  that  the  tissues  around  the  inflamed  centre 
show  active  new-formation,  chiefly  by  division  of  the  fixed  cells  of  the 
connective  tissue.  Hence  a  layer  of  gi'anulation  tissue  mostly  forms 
around  the  abscess.  This  layer  of  cells  was  under  a  mistaken  idea, 
called  the  pyogenic  membrane,  as  if  it  were  the  means  of  secreting 
pus.  No  doubt  leucocytes  exude  from  its  vessels  as  from  those  of  the 
tissues  around  so  far  as  they  have  been  affected  by  the  toxin,  but 
the  cellular  layer  is  really  a  banner  to  the  extension  of  the  process. 
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controlling  the  penetration  of  the  microbes,  and  shutting  off  communi- 
cating passages  in  the  connective  tissue  around.  An  abscess  which  has 
acquired  a  complete  cellular  membrane  is  thus  more  under  control  than 
one  in  which  purulent  infiltration  is  still  possible. 

Septic  infection  of  serous  cavities  or  of  surfaces  other  than  mucous 
has  a  somewhat  different  course  to  that  described  above.  The  septic 
agent  may  reach  the  peritoneal  cavity  directly  from  the  cutaneous 
surface,  the  intestine,  the  genital  canal  in  females,  or  the  urinary 
organs.  The  pericardium  may,  by  circuitous  routes,  become  con- 
taminated. The  meninges  may  be  infected  directly  through  the  skull 
or  by  indirect  routes.  The  result  is  acute  inflammation,  going  on 
to  suppuration,  but  without  necrosis  of  tissue.  It  is  seldom  that  abscess 
formation  occurs  in  the  loose  connective  tissue  under  the  serous  mem- 
branes, unless  as  a  part  of  the  original  infection  to  which  that  of  the 
serous  cavity  is  itself  secondary.  In  the  serous  cavity  there  is  for 
the  most  part  a  fibrinous  exudation  which  goes  on  to  suppuration. 
The  toxin  which  has  the  power  of  causing  solution  of  the  connective 
tissue  has  a  similar  power  on  the  fibrine,  and  a  solution  of  it  occurs,  in 
some  cases  very  rapidly,  so  that  the  more  solid  exudation  gives  place 
to  fluid  pus. 

Li  a  local  septic  infection,  however,  the  blood-vessels  may  be 
involved,  more  particularly  the  thin-walled  veins.  The  infection  may 
extend  through  the  wall,  or  it  may  find  entrance  through  the  severed 
ends  of  these  vessels  in  cases  of  wounds  or  injuries.  The  consequence 
of  such  an  extension  is  an  inflammation  of  the  wall  of  the  vein,  which 
is  accompauie<l  by  coagulation  of  the  blood,  already  stagnant,  as  a  rule, 
in  the  vessel.  Hence  the  term  Thrombo-phlebitiB,  so  familiar  in  older 
medical  literature,  means  a  septic  and  ultimately  a  suppurative  inflam- 
mation of  a  vein.  This  condition  is  not  now  common,  except  in  con- 
nection with  the  veins  of  the  skull  and  meninges,  arising  in  these 
regions  chiefly  from  septic  infection  of  the  complicated  structures  of 
the  middle  ear.  The  veins  of  the  leg,  in  cases  of  septic  infection  in 
Connection  with  compound  fracture,  used  to  be  sometimes  found  full  of 
pus,  and  with  the  walls  of  the  vessel  infiltrated  with  pus.  It  was  to 
such  a  condition  as  this  that  the  term  Pysmia  was  given  under  the 
idea  that  the  presence  of  pus  in  the  blood-vessels  was  the  serious  and 
e.*<^ntial  element.  The  admission  of  septic  microbes  into  the  veins 
frequently  gives  rise  to  their  transportation  to  other  parts,  and  the 
Aeptic  infection  may  become  distributed,  not  in  the  form  of  a  general 
infection  of  the  blood,  but  in  that  of  multiple  infections  at  a  distance 
from  the  primary  seat.  This  extension  occurs  by  a  process  of  embolism, 
and  the  embolic  obstruction  does  not  arise  merely  from  the  microbes,  iu 
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which  case  it  would  be  capillary,  but  the  softened  thrombi  from  the 
veins  are  the  obstructing  agents,  and  as  they  carry  with  them  the 
septic  agents,  they  become  the  vehicles  of  infection.  As  the  infection 
of  the  vein  is  the  primary  condition,  it  is  the  lungs  which  are  most 
frequently  the  seat  of  such  infective  emboli,  although  the  infective 
particles  may  extend  through  the  lungs  and  be  distributed  by  the 
systemic  arteries.  In  this  case  the  organs  most  frequently  affected 
are  the  kidneys,  but  we  may  have  also  the  liver,  heart,  intestine  and 
other  organs  involved. 

It  will  be  seen  that  pytemia  is  a  septic  infection  in  which  dissemina- 
tion has  occurred  by  embolism.  The  result  is,  in  every  place  where 
the  septic  material  is  implanted,  the  occurrence  of  an  acute  inflam- 
mation with  necrosis.  Fig.  46  gives  a  general  view  of  such  a  lesion 
in  the  kidney.  It  is  an  abscess  in  miniature,  the  central  parts  are 
necrosed,  as  e^'^denced  by  the  entire  absence  of  nuclear  staining,  whilst 
around  this  is  a  great  congregation  of  leucocytes.  It  is  to  such 
lesions  at  a  distance  from  the  original  seat  that  the  name  Metastatic 
Abscesses  is  given. 

It  may  be  added  that  septic  microbes  may  apparently  reach  the 
blood  without  the  intermediation  of  a  wound  of  any  kind.  Probably 
these  fine  particles  in  small  numbers  obtrude  themselves  into  the 
vessels  in  the  lungs  and  alimentary  canal,  but  are  readily  disposed  of 
as  a  general  rule.  They  may,  however,  from  exceptional  local  circum- 
stances or  from  some  special  virulence  in  themselves,  be  planted  in  the 
internal  structures  of  the  body.  This  takes  place  most  frequently  in 
the  bones  (see  Acute  Osteomyelitis)  and  on  the  endocardium  (see 
Malignant  Endocarditis).  In  the  latter  case  the  situation  is  such 
that  metastatic  abscesses  in  the  systemic  circulation  are  peculiarly 
liable  to  occur  (see  Fig.  46). 

Septic  infection  is  commonly  associated  with  extension  of  the  toxins 
into  the  blood  with  the  result  of  Septic  Intoxication  or  septicemia. 
The  principal  feature  of  this  condition  is  fever.  The  occurrence  of 
Rigor  followed  by  febrile  rise  of  temperature  is  often  the  signal  of  the 
establishment  of  a  septic  infection  or  of  its  further  extension.  The 
fever  is  not  generally  homogeneously  continuous,  but  has  the  irregular 
character  of  hectic  fever.  It  cannot  be  said  to  what  extent  this  septic 
intoxication  may  be  a  complication  of  conditions,  not  primarily  septic, 
such  as  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  tuberculosis. 

The  septic  toxin  may  also  lead  to  organic  change  at  the  seat  of 
its  excretion.  It  seems  probable  that  the  somewhat  frequent  inflam- 
mation of  the  kidneys  in  tuberculosis  and  scarlet  fever  is  due  to  this 
cause. 
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FjDgenic  Microbes. — This  is  the  name  given  to  the  microbes  of 
■ate  inSdtnmatioDB  tending  to  suppuration.  The  microbes  arc 
pf(^iiic,  or  producers  of  pus.    The  majority  of  the  bacteria  in  this 


uiip  are  micrococci  and,  on  the  other  hand,  most  of  the  patbogeniu 
erococti  Itelnng  to  this  group.  The  toxin  of  the  mierabea  is,  acc«riU 
Buchner,  a  proteid  substance  which  is  present  in  the  bacteriu 
mselvf^H.  This  substance  produces  sTippuiiitioii  apart  from  the 
rrobcis,  and  it  does  not  lose  its  virulence  even  when  heated  for 
in  to  120"  C. 
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The  more  common  pyogenic  micrococci  are  staphylococcus  pyogenes 
aureuSj  albus  and  citreuSy  staphylococcus  cereus  aUms  and  cereus  flavus^ 
streptococcus  pyogenes^  gonococcuSj  micrococcus  tetragenus,  pneumococcus  (see 
under  pneumonia),  diplococcus  intraceUularis  merUgitidis  (see  under 
meningitis).  Among  the  pyogenic  l)acilli  are  inchided  bacillus  ccli 
communis^  bacillus  pyoryaneus,  and  pneumobadUus  (see  under  pneumonia). 
Sometimes  organisms  imder  certain  conditions  produce  suppuration,  e,g. 
bacillus  typhosus,  bacillus  mallei^  streptothrix  actinoniyces, 

1.  StaphylococcoB  pyogenes  aureuB. — Micrococci  are  to  be  found 
virtually  in  all  abscesses  or  suppurations,  and  the  form  now  under 
consideration  is  the  most  important.  It  has  been  studied  by  many 
authors,  of  whom  Ogston,  who  suggested  the  t^mi  staphylococcus  (from 
(rTa<f}vXrj,  a  bunch  of  gi-apes),  and  Kosenbach,  who  gave  the  full  name, 
may  be  mentioned. 

It  is  smaller  than  the  coc(;us  of  erysipelas,  and  in  its  growth  tends 
to  form  little  masses  rather  than  chains  (Fig.  47).  It  is  not  known 
to  produce  spores,  but  it  is  peculiarly  resistant  to  drying  and  heat. 
It  may  be  kept  dry  on  a  cover  glass  for  ten  days  without  losing  its 
power,  and  it  requires  the  temperature  of  boiling  water  for  several 
minutes  in  order  to  kill  it. 

It  grows  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  but  more  Wgorously  at  higher 
temperatuies.  It  grows  on  gelatine,  agar,  and  potato,  forming  in  all 
of  them  bright  orange-coloured  masses  from  which  it  derives  its  name. 
These  have  been  aptly  compared  to  layers  of  oil  paint.  It  rapidly 
liquefies  gelatine. 

Suppurative  inflammations  have  been  frequently  produced  by  the 
artificial  application  of  this  bacterium.  Garre  applied  it  to  his  own 
person,  once  to  a  fissure  at  the  finger-nail,  and  once  by  rubbing  into 
his  forearm.  In  the  foniier  case  he  produced  a  spreading  sup- 
puration, and  in  the  latter  a  considerable  carbuncle,  which  took  weeks 
to  heiil. 

The  relation  of  this  microbe  to  jicute  osteomyelitis  and  to  ulcerative 
endocarditis  is  very  interesting.  If  large  (juantities  of  the  culture 
be  injected  into  animals  they  will  die  of  iX)i8oniiig  in  a  short  time, 
but  if  small  quantities  Ik5  used  they  usually  recover.  However,  an 
injury  to  the  valves  of  the  heart  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  a  l)one  on  the 
other,  will  determine  the  settlement  of  the  cocci  in  one  or  other  of 
these  situations,  the  result  being  a  malignant  infective  inflammation. 
(See  under  Acute  Osteomyelitis,  and  Ulcerative  Endocarditis.) 

Abscesses  may  be  produced  in  animals  by  the  sulxjutaneous  injection 
of  cultures  of  this  microbe.  Acute  peritonitis  is  produced  by  injection 
into  the  abdomen,  and  acute  synovitis  by  injection  into  the  joints. 
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This  micrococcus  is  very  widely  distributed,  occuning  in  almost  all 
■uppurationa,  but  also  in  the  normal  saliva,  in  water,  and  air.  All  open 
irounda  are  exposed  to  ite  inroads,  and  it  will  depend  somewhat  on 
drcumstances  whether  it  penetrate  further  inwards. 


.*. 


±  SUphylocooeiU  pyo^nes  albus  closely  resembles,  and  is  pro- 
Iwbly  a  variety  of,  that  just  described,  almost  the  only  difference  being 
that,  when  growing,  it  does  nut  produce  a  yellow  pigment,  but 
in»t«sd,  a  thick  white  layer.  It  is  less  common  than  the  yellow  form, 
and  apparently  less  malignant.  The  Staphylococcus  pyogenes  citreos 
(hows  cultures  of  a  lemon-yellow  colour.  It  is  less  common  and  less 
virulent  than  either  of  the  above  mentioned.  The  Staphylococcus 
cereus  allius  and  flavus  are  of  much  less  consetjueiice ;  they  produce 
irhil«  and  yellow  wax-like  cultures  respectively. 

3.  Streptococcal  pyogenes  is  not  infrequently  found  in  pus  (Fig. 
V^f,  either  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  the  Staphylococcus  aureus. 
Id  all  its  characters  it  closely  corresponds  with  the  streptococcus  of 
erysipelas,  having  a  similar  mode  of  growth  on  nutrient  media,  and 
is  now  generally  regarded  as  identical  with  it  (see  Erysipelas). 

4.  Hicrococetu  goiiorrh<BB,  Oonococcua. — This  form,  discovered  by 
Ncisscr,  is  now  acknowledged  to  be  the  active  agent  in  the  causation 
of  gonorrhoea.  It  is  a  large  micrococcus,  which  is  generally  found  united 
in  twos  (diplococcus),  the  two  surfaces  facing  each  other  being  usually 
coiKave.  The  gonococcus  cannot  be  detected  by  Gram's  method,  as 
the  iiidine  decolorizes  it.  It  may  be  stained  by  the  ordinary  aniline 
dyes. 

The  principal  peculiarity  of  the  gonococcus  is  that  it  is  found  in  the 
mihstance  of  the  pus  cells  (Fig.  49),  often  tilling  the  protoplasm  but 
leaWng  the  nucleus  free.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  cultivate,  success 
having  been   obtained  by  the  use  of  human  blood  serum,  and  o^^E 
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media,  but  the  growth  has  Itceii  comparatively  slights     The  identity  of 

the  C0CCU8  and  its  connection  with  gonorrhoea  was  proved  by  Bumm, 

who  inoculated  a  culture  of  the 

J    .1  third  generation  in  the  female 


X./*#fu    T 


v% 


^ 


urethra,  and  produced  a  typical 

^^  \^ ,  \  gonorrhcea  in  three  days.     In 

C^  iHb  if  \        certain    animals,    especially  in 

'^J         '       white  mice  and  guinea-pigs,  in- 

jj  Dculation    of     the     abdominal 

'0       cavity  produces  a  suppurative 

peritonitis. 


\  ^^       Tfc^^-  5-  Microcooons  tetragenna. — 


This  microbe  was  discovered  in 
^^  the   contents    of    a  tubercidar 

,  fH^  cavity  in  the  lungs,  and  after- 

wards in    nonnal   sputum.      It 

■con  whoH  ]>r.it..i>Li^iii  ih  fiiiiHi  H'itb  <)i]>iu.'<Ki-i.     has  been  found  ni  suppurations 

The    nucltd  an  at  .ai<:  .Ids.      Knnn  b  ww  of      .         ,,  ,        .  '^'^, 

■niantHwi  u|ihitutiiiiiiL    x  uhuiit  >>i)u,  ui     the    necK,    in    pulmonaty 

aliaccsses,  etc.,  and  may  occur 
alonu  or  in  a-ssociatioii  with  other  inicrobos.  It  has  Iraen  investi- 
gated by  (Juffky,  It  consists  of  micrococci,  which,  when  found  in 
the  living  IkmIv.  arc  arranged  in  fours,  each  group  having  a  clear 
capBole  aroiinil  it.  These  groups  somewhat  resemble  sarciiite.  The 
I>acteria  have  been  cultivated  in  nutrient  media,  but  they  lose 
their  peculiar  arrangement.  They  have  been  used  for  inoculation 
in  animals,  and  are  violently  pithogunic  in  white  mice  and  guinea- 
pigs,  while  house  and  field  mice  and  rabbits  are  insusceptible.  The 
cocci  are  fuunil  in  the  IiIoikI  and  tissues  of  all  organs.  This  microbe 
may  )>e  the  cause  of  pathological  conditions  in  man,  especially  suppura- 

6.  Bacillus  coll  commuiiiB.--This  luiciUus  is  constantly  present  in 
the  colon  of  man  and  fi'ei|uently  in  the  fieces.  It  is  also  sometimes 
present  in  the  vagina  and  utenis,  and  may  be  the  cause  of  peritonitis 
by  extension  fixtin  these  organs,  as  in  cases  of  puerperal  ievcr  and  of 
Ctcsarian  section.  It  is  ii  shoit  rtvl,  closely  resembling  the  luicilhis  of 
typhoid  fever  (see  Typhoid  fever),  and  it  possesses  powei-s  of  move- 
ment due  to  cilia  which  are  sometimes  single,  and  sometimes  multiple. 
Tliey  are  sitimted  at  the  sides  of  the  iMicilli.  it  grows  on  the  usual 
culture  media  in  the  pivsoiice  of  oxygen  (st-e  Fig.  50). 

This  bacillus  is  obviously  non-puthogenic  in  the  intestinal  caiml,  but 
it  is  highly  [vathogenic  in  tli>'  periConeuni.  It  has  lieen  found  as  a 
pure  culture  in  perituniti^  resulting  fnim  pei'foi'ation  of  the  intestine. 
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Inoculation   of   cultures  into  the  peritoneum  of  rabbits  produces  an 
acute  peritonitis.      The  disease  is  much  more  severe  when  cultures 
have  been  made  from  the  peritoneal  exudation  in  cases  of  perforation 
of  the  intestine  in  man,  than  from  the 
contents  of  the  intestine.     Similar  inten-  ,,^^^L#«^ 

sified  cultures  are  obtainable  from  the  /f  ^    ^ V^  ^  " 

intestine  of  animals   by  artificially  ob-       n  •  y^  **  w*  •  %  *' 
stnicting  the  intestine.  /  /   S  V*  ^  ^  **i*r     • 

Adami   finds  the  bacillus  coli  in  the     [  J:  ^*  X^  O^  '       T  ♦.  ^ 

liver   in    many    cases,   and    it  presents     \1  \^  ^  ^  m^^2m   ?   ^JA 
vanous  transformations,  appeanng  some-  C   •  *• ,        \j'' 

times  as  a  diplococcus.    He  suggests  that        \^     j^    A^  ^     JV' 
the  liver  has  a   bactericidal    power  on  v*i    »••  4\'  ^ 


this  bacillus,  and  possibly  other  bacilli, 
absorbed   from   the   intestine.     He   ha«     x  a&uf  looT'^""'   "^^   coniTnuni«. 
found    these    polymorphic    forms    espe- 
cially in  cirrhosis,  and  suggests  that  the  bacillus  coli  may  take  part 
in  the  causation  of  that  disease. 

7.  Baeillns  pyocyaneus  (Bacillus  of  blue  or  green  pus).— Surgeons 
sometimes  find  that  the  dressings  suddenly  assume  a  bright  green  or 
blue  colour,  which  may  occur  without  disturbing  the  process  of  healing. 
This  is  due  to  a  small  bacillus  which  has  found  access  to  the  secretions 
of  the  wound,  and  has  multiplied  there.  It  is  a  slender  rod,  often 
united  in  small  chains  of  four  to  six  cells.  It  has  very  lively  move- 
ments ;  no  formation  of  spores  has  been  observed.  It  has  been 
cultivated  in  various  nutrient  media,  the  culture  usually  giving  a 
greenish  colour.  The  pigment  has  been  extracted  by  chloroform,  and 
separated  as  long  needles.  It  has  been  observed  also  in  the  pus  of 
cases  in  which  the  dressings  have  been  stained.  This  pigment  is 
named  by  Gessard  pyocyanin.  This  form  of  bacterium  produces  in 
Certain  animals,  especially  rabbits  and  guinea-pigs,  suppurative  inflam- 
mation.    In  man  it  is  only  occasionally  pathogenic. 


n.  ACUTE  SPECIFIC  DISEASES. 

In  some  of  the  diseases  to  be  mentioned  in  this  group  the  presence 
t)i  an  infective  agent  is  presumed,  in  others  it  is  definitely  determined. 

A.  Acute  specific  diseases  of  uncertain  microbic  origin. — Here  will 

\k  crjnsidered  the  gix)up  of  acute  specific  fevers,  and  along  with  these 

w  ill  be  included  some  allied  affections,  whose  precise  nature  is  as  yet 

unknown.     The  acute  specific  fevers  are,  for  the  most  part,  infectious. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  they  also  present  a  distinct  periodicity, 

L 
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that  is  to  say,  they  tend  to  come  to  a  spontaneous  termination 
at  the  expiry  of  a  certain  number  of  days  or  hoiu*8.  This,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  in  most  cases  to  be  referred  to  the  production  in  the 
course  of  the  disease  of  an  antitoxin  which  by  counteracting  the  toxin 
brings  the  disease  to  a  termination.  But  this  explanation  does  not 
apply  to  the  periodicity  of  the  malarial  fevers,  in  which  the  life  history 
of  the  parasite  determines  the  peculiar  periodicity  of  the  attacks,  and  it 
may  be  so  in  regard  to  some  other  forms.  With  these  exceptions  we 
may  associate  the  fact  that,  in  most  of  the  forms  of  disease  under  con- 
sideration, immunity  is  acquired  by  a  single  attack  of  the  disease. 

In  regard  to  the  specific  fevers  the  relation  of  the  infective  agents  to 
the  phenomena  of  the  disease  is  various.  As  the  effects  in  all  the 
forms  have  the  common  feature  of  fever,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the 
blood  is  the  vehicle  by  which  the  agent  which  directly  produces 
the  symptoms  is  conveyed.  But  as  the  actual  symptoms  are  those  of 
intoxication,  it  may  l>e  inferred  that  the  infective  agent,  the  parasite, 
need  not  itself  be  present  in  the  blood,  but  that  it  is  sufficient  if  the 
toxins  produced  reach  that  vehicle.  Hence  we  may  distinguish  two 
categories,  although  the  distinction  is  not  an  absolute  one.  There 
are  diseases  of  this  group  in  which  the  infective  agent  is  present 
in  the  blood,  and  there  arc  others  in  which  the  infection  is  localized, 
and  only  the  toxins  reach  the  blood.  Even  with  this  division  a  further 
<listinction  has  to  be  made,  as  the  infective  agent  may  at  a  certain 
stage  be  present  in  the  blood,  or  may  be  conveyed  by  it,  whilst  it  may 
subsequently  be  deposited  locally  and  produce  an  intoxication  from  its 
more  local  seat. 

Keeping  these  facts  in  view,  the  principal  specific  febrile  diseases 
may  now  be  briefly  reviewed. 

1.  Small-pox.  Variola. — This  disease  has  two  febrile  periods,  which, 
it  may  be  inferred,  have  different  relations  to  the  infective  agent. 
There  is  the  primary  fever  which  is  accompanied  by  severe  general 
symptoms,  and  is  probably  to  be  explained  by  the  presence  of  the 
infective  agent  and  its  toxins  in  the  blood.  It  is  not  a  mere  matter  of 
inference  that  the  agent  is  in  the  blood,  as  its  subsequent  presence  in 
the  skin  all  over  the  body  can  only  }>e  explained  by  its  being  carried 
by  the  blood.  The  secondary  fever  coincides  with  the  appearance  and 
development  of  the  eruption  in  the  skin.  The  infective  agent,  which 
is  probably  a  protozoon,  multiplies  in  the  epidermic  layer  of  the  skin, 
and  the  fluid  or  lymph  which  is  there  produced  is  highly  infectious. 
As  the  eruption  occurs  only  in  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes  imme- 
<liately  continuous  with  it,  such  as  the  mouth  and  extreme  lower 
extremity  of  the  rectum,  we  may  infer  that  oxygen  is  required  by  the 
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o'ftt'tffium  for  its  development.  It  is  probable  that  the  local  multiplica- 
tion in  the  skin  is  associated  with  the  production  of  toxins,  which 
passing  into  the  blood  produce  the  secondary  fever  and  other  general 
'Symptoms.  The  suggestion  that  the  secondary  fever  is  septic  is  not  a 
tt'nable  one,  as  the  fever  occurs  where  the  eruption  has  not  yet  pro- 
dm-etl  any  breach  of  surface,  and  where  no  septic  microl>es  are  present 
in  the  h-mph. 

The  nature  of  the  infective  agent  in  small-pox  and  vaccinia  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  investigation  and  discussion.  The  lymph  from  the 
characteristic  pustules  is  undoubtedly  the  vehicle  of  contagion,  and  it 
viintains  multitudes  of  minute  particles.  The  pustules  themselves  con- 
tain peculiar  bodies  which  are  largely  within  the  epidermic  cells  at 
first,  but,  as  the  cells  are  destroyed,  become  free.  Inoculation  has  been 
successfully  performed,  chiefly  on  the  cornea  of  the  rabbit,  and  here 
als4»  peculiar  bodies  are  found  in  the  epidermic  cells.  These  bodies, 
which  are  in  a  non-committal  style,  called  "vaccine-bodies"  or  "variola- 
iKulies,"  are  of  various  sizes,  and  are  rendered  prominently  visible  by 
various  methods  of  staining.  Their  nature  is  matter  of  serious  differ- 
ence of  opinion.  On  the  one  hand  they  are  accepted  as  parasitic,  and 
if  Mj  they  are  protozoa.  By  those  who  accept  this  position  the  name 
«-yturyctes  vaccinias  Guaniieri  is  adopted  for  the  parasite,  Guarnieri 
Iptfing  the  author  of  the  first  reliable  research  on  the  subject.  Those 
apposed  to  the  parasitic  view,  while  acknowledging  the  actuality  of  the 
iHHiie.s,  regard  them  as  products  of  the  nuclei  or  protoplasm  of  the 
fpidermic  cells.  A  late  writer  on  the  subject,  whilst  denying  that 
these  boclies  are  parasites,  yet  holds  that  they  are  the  product  of  the 
i-imtagium,  and  that  the  true  infective  agent  develops  and  multiplies  in 
the  epidermic  cells,  and  more  particularly  in  these  bodies  which  he 
regards  as  derived  from  the  protoplasm.  The  matter  is,  therefore,  still 
#Mi  jwHc€,  hut  seems  on  the  way  to  decision. 

*J.  Chicken-pox.  Varicella. — Here  the  infective  agent  is  equally 
unknown.  Various  forms  of  bacteria  have  been  described  as  occurring 
in  the  vesicles,  and  Ixxlies  resembling  those  met  with  in  small-pox  have 
aL^i  l»een  found. 

3.  Scarlet  Fever. — The  relations  of  the  local  lesions  and  general 
-vmptoms  to  the  infective  agent  are,  in  this  disease,  obscure  and  com- 
plicat4fd,  and  are  not  likely  to  \ye  cleared  up  till  the  infective  agent 
iteielf  is  discovered.  As  yet  no  form  of  microbe  has  >)een  conclusively 
demonstrated  as  the  causative  agent  in  scarlet  fever.  There  are  two 
pninouiiced  seats  of  local  lesion,  the  fauces  and  the  skin.  In  the  former, 
which  is  presumably  the  primary  seat,  an  acute  inflammation,  usually 
with   necrosis,  is  present,  and   the  process  is  sometimes  severe  and 
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destructive  (Scarlatina  anginosa).  In  the  skin  the  leiiion  is  an  acute  iu- 
flammation  usually  little  more  than  an  active  congestion,  so  that  the  skin 
presents  little  change  when  examined  after  death.  The  infective  agent 
is  undoubtedly  present  in  the  fauces,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  also 
that  it  passes  into  the  blood.  The  lesion  in  the  skin  might  be  the 
result  of  the  action  of  toxins,  but  the  subsequent  infective  nature  of 
the  desquamated  epidermis  (which,  however,  some  observers  question) 
would  indicate  that  the  infective  agent  is  present  in  the  blood  and 
carried  to  the  skin.  Sometimes  the  symptoms  point  to  a  high  degree 
of  intoxication,  so  that,,  with  very  little  local  lesion,  there  may  be  a 
very  severe  attack,  fatal  in  a  few  days.  These  cases  are  scarcely 
explicable  except  on  the  supposition  of  an  agent  multiplying  with  great 
vigour  in  the  blood.  To  the  local  lesions  may  be  added  that  of  the 
kidney  (see  under  Diseases  of  the  Kidney),  which  is  presumably  due 
to  the  toxin.  It  consists  in  an  inflammation,  concentrated  on  the 
glomeruli  in  the  early  stages  of  the  fever,  but  affecting  the  whole 
secreting  structures  in  many  cases.  This  affection  of  the  kidneys  may 
lay  the  basis  for  Bright's  Disease.  The  local  affection  in  the  throat  is 
often  the  seat  of  invasion  by  the  ordinary  septic  microbes,  more  par- 
ticularly the  streptococcus  pyogenes.  It  cannot  as  yet  be  determined 
how  far  the  local  lesion  may  be  due  to  this  invasion  or  to  the  primary 
agent,  nor  can  it  be  stated  how  far  the  general  symptoms,  and  even  the 
local  lesions  in  the  kidneys,  are  due  to  septic  intoxication.  It  is  a  case 
of  mixed  infection.  The  great  destruction  of  tissue,  involving  in  some 
cases  the  structures  of  the  middle  ear,  point  either  to  a  special  virul- 
ence in  the  infective  agent,  or  to  an  extreme  degree  of  potency  in  the 
mixed  infection. 

4.  Measles. — In  the  absence  of  any  knowledge  of  the  infective  agent, 
we  are  in  this  disease,  as  in  the  case  of  scarlet  fever,  left  to  inference  as 
to  the  principal  seat  and  mode  of  action  of  the  infection.  The  infection 
is  volatile,  and  it  seems  specially  virulent  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
disease.  The  local  symptoms  consist  mainly  in  catarrhal  inflammation 
of  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  iiiisal  and  respiratory  passages,  often 
going  on  to  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and  in  an  eruption  in  the  skin 
which  is  also  inflammatory.  There  is  more  than  a  simple  congestion  as 
in  scarlet  fever,  so  that  after  death  infiltration  of  leucocytes  is  visible, 
especially  around  the  sebaceous  and  sweat  glands.  There  may  also  be 
small  hajmorrhages.  Whether  the  infective  agent  remains  localized 
in  the  respiratory  tnict,  and  only  the  toxins  are  present  in  the  bloo<l, 
or  whether  the  infection  itself  reaches  the  blood,  is  unknown. 

In  German  Measles  or  Rubella  we  mav  presume  a  less  active 
infective  agent  is  present. 
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5.  Typhus  Fever. — Here  also  we  are,  as  yet,  in  the  dark  as  to 
the  form  of  the  infective  agent.  It  is  volatile,  as  infection  occurs 
through  the  air,  by  inhalation.  It  is  to  be  inferred  that  the  infective 
agent  is  present  and  multiplies  in  the  blood.  There  is  no  constant 
l<x*al  lesion.  The  red  blood-corpuscles  show  very  striking  changes  in 
shape  and  indications  of  disintegration.  The  eruption  in  the  skin  is 
nither  in  the  form  of  a  passive  hyperemia,  with  disintegration  of  the 
bliK>d  so  as  to  stain  the  tissues,  than  of  a  true  inflammation.  Hence 
it  partly  persists  after  death  as  stains  or  blotches.  The  skin  may 
show  evidences  of  a  more  considerable  disintegration  of  the  blood 
in  the  form  of  a  general  staining  almost  amounting  to  jaundice. 

6.  Yellow  Fever. — The  general  aspects  of  this  disease  resemble  those 
of  typhus  fever.  There  is  no  local  lesion,  and  there  is  a  profound 
alteration  of  the  blood.  The  blood-corpuscles  are  so  much  destroyed 
that  their  haemoglobin  stains  the  liquor  sanguinis,  and  by  means  of  this 
the  skin  and  other  tissues.  It  is  from  this  coloration  that  the  term 
vellow  fever  is  derived.     Sanarelli  claims  that  the  bacillus  found  and 

m 

named  by  him  Bacillus  icteroides  is  the  cause  of  yellow  fever.  His 
results  have,  however,  not  been  confirmed  l)y  recent  observers.  The 
Tniterl  States  Army  Commission,  recently  appointed  to  enquire  into 
the  etiology  of  yellow  fever,  have  brought  forward  a  number  of  most 
important  results.  They  have  shown  not  only  that  the  blood  of  a 
patient  suffering  from  yellow  fever  if  injected  into  a  healthy  person 
will  induce  the  disease,  but  that  the  diluted  and  filtered  serum  will  do 
the  same.  They  have  proved  further  that  the  mos<iuito  may  be  a 
means  of  transmitting  the  disease  from  one  person  to  another,  but 
what  the  nature  of  the  virus  so  transmitted  is  remains  still  to  be 
determined. 

7.  Whooping  Cough.— The  infective  agent  in  this  disease  is  quite 
unknown,  although  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  discover  it.  The 
indications  are  that  it  lodges  in  the  respiratory  passages,  where  its  toxin 
fir^iduces  irritation  resulting  in  catarrh  and  the  violent  paroxysmal 
<>(>ughing  which  characterizes  the  disease.  It  is  prol>able  that  there  is 
not  from  the  pure  infection  much  general  intoxication.  There  is  fre- 
quently, beyond  a  simple  catarrh,  a  serious  broncho-pneumonia  which 
greatly  raises  the  mortality  of  whooping  cough.  But  whether  this  is 
the  result  of  the  direct  infection  or  of  a  secondarv  infection  of  the 
Mfilinary  pyogenic  microbes  remains  as  yet  obscure. 

<.  Mumps.  Contagions  Parotitis. — This  is  one  of  the  milder  specific 
fnverH  in  which  the  nature  of  the  infective  agent  is  also  unknown.  It 
•Ki-curs  usually  in  epidemics,  and  is  highly  contagious.  The  salivary 
>:larids  are  the  seat  of  an  inflammatory  swelling  which  rarely  ends  in 
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suppuration,  but  subsides  in  a  short  time,  leaving  the  gland  uninjured. 
Secondary  inflammatory  manifestations — the  so-called  metastases — are 
frequent  in  the  testicle,  mammfe,  etc.  They  may  in  the  testicle  lead 
to  atrophy.  Meningitis  has  ])een  observed  to  super\'ene  in  not  a  few 
cases. 

9.  Bheomatic  Fever. — This  is  a  disease  whose  right  to  a  position 
amongst  the  infectious  may  still  be  disputed  hy  some,  and  which  has, 
in  the  past,  ))een  regarded  variously  as  an  intoxication  arising  from 
faults  of  excretion,  or  of  some  nervous  origin.  The  general  aspects  of 
the  disease  are  those  of  a  specific  fever  due  to  a  general  intoxication, 
and  the  local  manifestations  also  point  to  the  general  distribution  by 
the  blood  of  a  poison  which  has,  as  is  usual  with  poisons,  certain  local 
aflinities.  The  painful  aflcction  of  the  joints,  which  is  such  a  prominent 
symptom  as  to  give  very  much  of  its  character  to  the  disease,  is  not  to 
be  regarded  as  indicating  that  the  primary  seat  is  in,  or  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of,  the  joints.  No  infective  agent  is  known,  and  there  is  no 
such  local  centre  as  exists  in  diphtheria,  t\i)hoid  fever,  and  other  forms, 
in  which  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  infection  has  its  seat.  It  is 
probable,  therefore,  that  it  is  present  in  the  blood,  but  it  cannot  be  said 
whether  it  is  deposited  in  the  various  local  lesions  or  not.  The  disease 
is  not  infectious  from  person  to  person,  nor  is  its  mode  of  propagation 
known,  but  there  are  interesting  facts  showing  connection  with  par- 
ticular localities,  and  also  its  prevalence  amongst  the  iniimtes  of 
particular  houses.  Whilst  there  are  the  symptoms  of  a  general  intoxi- 
cation, there  are  also  local  inflammations  aflecting  chiefly  certain  fibrous 
membranes.  In  the  localities  aflect«d  the  appearances  indicate  that, 
besides  the  direct  influence  of  the  toxic  substance,  friction  plays  a  part 
in  the  production  of  the  inflammation.  Thus  the  localities  themselves, 
namely,  the  joints,  the  pericaitlium,  and  the  valves  of  the  heart,  are 
exposed  to  constant  friction  from  the  movements  of  the  l)ody,  and 
further,  in  the  valves  of  the  heart,  the  lesion  is  in  a  striking  manner 
restricted  to  those  parts  which  are  exposed  to  impact  of  neighbour- 
ing portions  during  the  closure  of  the  valves  (see  under  Acute 
Endocarditis). 

There  may  be  a  mixed  infection  in  this  disease.  The  regular  and 
extended  distribution  of  the  lesion  in  acute  endocarditis  indicates  the 
action  of  a  dissolved  toxin,  or  a  very  abundant  infective  agent  in  the 
blood.  On  the  other  hand,  pyogenic  microbes  may,  taking  advantage 
of  a  breach  of  surface,  attach  themselves  to  a  particular  jMirt  of  a  valve, 
but  this  need  not  l)e  in  a  portion  exposed  to  friction,  and  it  may  occur 
when  the  fever  has  completely  sul)sided  (see  under  Ulcerative  Endo- 
carditis). 
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Recently  Povnton  and  Paino  have  found  in  all  the  cases  examined 
hy  them  that  a  small  diplococcus  described  by  Triboulet  and  others  is 
pre!«ent  in  the  blood  of  patients  suffering  from  acute  rheumatism,  and 
may  he  obtained  after  death  in  ail  the  important  lesions.  They  were 
able  to  cultivate  the  organism  and  induce  by  intravenous  injection  in 
rabbits  joint  affections,  endocarditis  and  pericarditis. 

10.  Dengue. — This  is  a  specific  infectious  fever  of  tropical  countries. 
As  in  rheumatic  fever  severe  pains  in  and  around  the  joints  are 
common,  and  as  in  scarlet  fever  and  measles,  erythematous  and 
rrnseolar  eruptions  are  almost  constantly  present.  The  sudden  onset, 
brief  duration,  and  low  mortality  are  all  features  in  this  disease.  The 
nature  of  the  infective  agent  is  quite  unknown.  We  may  infer  that 
warmth  is  evidently  essential  to  its  life  outside  of  the  body,  for  it  is 
found  that  dengue  at  once  dies  down  in  a  community  whenever  the 
temperature  falls  below  a  certain  point. 

11.  Sabies.  Hydrophobia. — Will  be  dealt  \rith  under  Diseases  of 
the  Xer^'ous  System. 

B.  Aeate  specific  diseases  of  certain  microbic  origin. — Many  of  the 
diseases  included  under  this  heading  are  more  satisfactorily  dealt 
with  elsewhere.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  regard  to  such 
diseases  as  Acute  Pntumonia^  Diphtheria,  Typlwul  Fevei\  Cholera,  Tetanus, 
Epidftmic  cerfhro-spinal  ineningith.  Infective  endocarditis,  etc.,  notice  of 
which  will  lie  taken  in  the  special  part  of  this  work.  A  certain  num- 
l»er  of  allied  diseases  may  here  be  more  conveniently  passed  in  reWew. 

1 .  Erysipelas. — The  micrococcus  of  erysipelas.  Streptococcus  erysipe- 
latia,  is  comjKised  of  perfectly  globular  cells  of  small  size,  which  have  a 
peculiar  tendency  to  grow  into  long  chains.  It  has  been  cultivated  on 
various  me<iia,  growing  slowly  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and  more 
4jiiickly  when  the  temperature  approaches  that  of  the  body.  The  cocci 
grnw  most  abundantly  in  lx>uillon,  and  as  a  rule  no  visible  growth 
takes  place  on  potato.  In  growing  they  form  little  white  colonies  of 
i-irriilar  outline  which  have  a  characteristic  appearance,  and  do  not 
li'juefy  gelatine.  As  we  have  seen,  these  are  the  characters  of  the 
jsti-eptococcus  pyogenes  (see  p.  159). 

In  cases  of  erysipelas  they  are  found  in  the  lymphatic  spaces  and 
ve.<*els,  which  they  frequently  fill  out  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  injection 
of  them.  They  do  not  extend  beyond  these  vessels,  but  their  poisonous 
pnj«hict8  not  only  produce  intense  local  inflammation,  but,  passing  to 
the  blood,  cause  fever  and  other  general  symptoms.  The  bacteria  are 
scarcely  at  all  present  in  the  inflamed  area,  but  are  abundant  at  the 
margins.  The  cocci  evidently  produce  their  toxin,  and  subsequently 
perish,  leaving  the  poison  behind. 
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Erysipelas  is  producible  artificially  by  inoculatiou  of  cultures  of  this 
streptococcus.  The  most  convenieut  experiment  is  to  inoculate  the  ear 
of  a  rabbit ;  this  leads  to  an  acute  inflammation,  which  terminates  in 
from  six  to  ten  days  without  suppuration.  Mice  are  immune  to  this 
microbe.  Fehleisen  has  successfully  practised  inoculations  in  man  with 
a  view  to  treatment  of  tumours. 

In  ordinary  cases  of  erysipelas  the  bacteria  are  usually  derived  from 
the  air,  but  may  be  conveyed  by  contact.  The  point  of  entrance  is 
probably  in  all  cases  a  wound  ;  it  may  be  a  very  trivial  one. 

2.  Influenza. — In  coses  of  epidemic  influenza  the  microbe — Baoillos 
InflnenzflB — is  found  in  the  mucus  discharged,  and  it  is  more  pure  the 
further  down  the  bronchial  tree  the  discharge  has  been  produced.  In 
cases  of  death  pure  cultures  have  l>een  found  in  the  fine  bronchi  as  well 
as  in  the  lung  alveoli,  when  catarrhal  pneumonia  is  present.  In  the 
febrile  stage  the  l>acilli  are  mostly  free,  but  during  convalescence  they 
are  chiefly  in  the  substance  of  leucocytes.  The  bacilli  have  been  found 
in  small  numbers  in  the  blood  and  occasionally  in  the  exudation  of  the 
meningitis,  which  sometimes  complicates  influenza. 

The  bacillus  is  a  very  small,  short,  thin,  non-motile  rod.  It  is  stained 
by  the  onlinary  dyes  but  not  by  Gram's  method. 

Cultures  are  l>e8t  made  on  blo<xi-agar,  on  which  the  growth  forms 
minute  transparent  drop-like  colonies  in  about  twenty-four  hours.  The 
cultures  require  a  temperature  of  26'*  to  42°  C,  and  die  down  readily. 

Animals  are  mostly  refractory  to  the  bacillus.  Monkeys  have  been 
found  to  a  certain  extent  susceptible,  when  cultures  have  been  injected 
into  the  trachea.  The  toxin  produces  marked  symptoms  of  poisoning 
in  the  rabbit,  especially  when  the  bacilli  are  injected  directly  into  the 
brain. 

3.  Babonic  Plague. — The  plague  used  to  occur  in  gigantic  epidemics 
in  Europe,  but  till  lately  had  been  luinished  for  many  years.  Its 
recent  appearance  in  Hong-Kong,  in  India,  and  nearer  home,  shows 
that  it  has  lost  none  of  its  old  virulence.  Three  forms  or  types 
of  the  disease  are  recognized,  the  Bubonic,  the  Pulmonary,  and  the 
SepticaBmic.  These  may  ])e  associated  together.  The  two  first  are 
the  most  important,  the  Bubonic  type  being  the  most  notable.  It  is 
characterized  by  the  appearance  of  lymphatic  glandular  swelling,  usually 
single  at  first  and  mostly  in  the  groin.  The  bubo  grows  quickly  and 
the  patient  generally  dies,  usually  in  two  or  three  days,  often  with 
symptoms  of  septiciemia.  Hiumorrhage  and  necrosis  are  frequent  in 
affected  glands :  suppuration  is  rare.  Bacilli  are  present  in  enormous 
numbers  in  the  early  stages,  but  may  disappear  entirely  from  the  glands 
in  the  later.     Splenic  enlargement  and  cloudy  swelling  of  the  liver  and 
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kkiiiey  ste  common.  Where  extension  has  occurred  to  the  blood,  bacilli 
are  often  found  in  large  numbers  in  the  spleen.  In  the  pulmonary 
form  broncho-pneumonic  patches  with  haemorrhage  are  found  often 
invohing  considerable  tracts  of  lung  tissue.  In  the  lesions  and  in  the 
sputum,  bacilli  may  be  readily  recognized.  In  the  septicaBmic  form 
glandular  enlargement  is  usually  slight,  and  the  disease  is  commonly 
rapidly  fatal.  During  epidemics  rats  and  mice  are  affected  and  die  in 
large  numbers. 

The  Bacilllis  pestis  is  short  and  thick  with  rounded  ends,  exhibiting 
bipolar-staining,  %.e.  staining  at  each  end  and  leaving  a  clear  middle 
part.  Spores  have  not  )>een  found  nor  definite  evidences  of  motility. 
It  is  readily  stained  by  the  ordinary  aniline  dyes  but  not  by  Gram's 
method.  Sometimes  the  bacillus  has  a  capsule.  Involution  forms  are 
common.  Cultures  are  readily  made  on  agar,  gelatine,  bouillon,  etc. 
Inoculated  into  guinea-pigs,  rats,  and  mice,  it  kills  in  a  few  days,  and 
the  bacilli  are  found  in  the  lymphatic  glands  and  in  the  blood. 

4.  Kalta  Paver  (Rock  Fever  of  Gibraltar)  is  a  long-continued  but 
^klom  fatal  endemic  fever  met  with  mainly  but  not  exclusively  along 
the  Mediterranean  coast.  It  is  characterized  chiefly  by  profuse  per- 
.•ipiration,  constipation,  rheumatic  or  neuralgic  pains,  with  swelling  of 
jointcs  orchitis,  enlargement  and  tenderness  of  the  spleen.  The  changes 
found  post-mortem  are  principally  the  result  of  the  fever.  Enlargement 
and  s«>ft«ning  of  the  spleen  is  usually  the  most  striking  feature. 

The  disease  is  due  to  a  microbe — the  Micrococcus  melitensis — first 
described  by  Bruce  in  1887.  It  is  a  small  rounded  or  ovoid  organism 
arranged  singly  or  in  pairs.  In  cultures  short  chains  are  sometimes 
«een.  It  stains  with  the  ordinary  dyes,  but  is  decolorized  by  Gram's 
method.  It  is  one  of  the  few  micrococci  in  which  flagella  have  been 
demonstrated.  The  organism  is  found  mainly  in  the  spleen,  but  has 
Wn  oVjserved  also  in  the  blood  after  death.  It  is  readily  cultivated, 
showing  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days  small  circular  somewhat 
transparent  whitish  colonies.  The  serum  of  patients  suflering  from  the 
disea^se  possesses  the  power  of  agglutinating  the  micrococcus,  in  a 
manner  similar  to  what  occurs  in  typhoid  fever. 

5.  Anthrax. — The  l)acillus  of  anthrax — Bacillus  anthracis — is  one 
•»f  the  best  known  and  most  widely  diffused  pathogenic  forms, 
fHX'urring,  as  it  does,  both  as  a  saprophyte  and  a  parasite.  As  a 
parasite  it  gives  rise  to  the  conditions  variously  known  as  Splenic 
fever.  Anthrax,  Charbon,  Mali^^nant  pustule  and  Wool-sorter's 
diaease,  and  it  is  sometimes  described  under  the  name  Bact^ride  du 
charbon.  It  mostly  occurs  in  animals,  but  is  occasionally  communi- 
cated to  man. 
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The  bacteria  are  rods  of  considerable  size,  generally  united  end  to 
end  so  as  to  form  longer  threads.  Each  bacillus  is  about  as  long  as  the 
diameter  of  a  red  blood-corpuscle.  As  seen  in  the  blood  the  extremities 
of  the  bacilli  are  abrupt,  and  even  slightly  concave,  so  that  when  two 
are  united  there  is  an  oval  space  which  is  very  charactenstic. 

The  bacillus  is  capable  of  liWng  on  so  many  different  media  and  at 
such  different  temperatures  that  its  saprophytic  forms  are  of  great 
importance.  It  may  be  cultivated  in  many  different  nutrient  media, 
nutrient  gelatine,  agar,  potato,  etc.  It  grows  readily  in  neutralized 
or  weakly  alkaline  urine,  and  in  infusions  of  animal  substances  in 
general.  On  potato  it  grows  very  vigorously,  forming  a  dry  yellowish 
creamv  laver. 

In  the  animal  l)odv  it  onlv  occure  in  the  fonn  of  the  l>acilli,  which 
are  either  single  or  form  short  threads  of  two  or  three.  When  grown 
on  the  surface  of  nutrient  media  so  as  to  be  exposed  to  the  oxygen  of 
the  air,  the  Imcilli  grow  out  into  long  threads  which  at  first  sight 
appear  to  be  contiiuious,  but  when  properly  displayed  are  seen  to  l>e 
composed  of  individual  bacilli.  The  threads  form  parallel  groups  or 
more  tangled  and  matted  masses.  In  these  threads  the  formation  of 
spores  occurs  when  the  circumstances  are  favourable.  This  requires  the 
free  access  of  oxygen,  and  a  temperature  between  18'  and  -40"  C,  while 
that  between  20  and  25' C.  gives  the  best  results.  The  optimum 
temperature  is  between  28'  and  37"  C.  The  spore  lies  in  the  middle  of 
the  bacillus  as  a  glancing  refractive  body.  The  liacillus  by  and  ])y 
disappears,  leaving  the  spore  free.  The  spores  contrast  with  the  bacilli 
in  being  very  permanent,  as  they  resist  drying  and  decomposition. 
Pieces  of  silk  thread  impregnated  with  spores  from  a  culture  on  potato 
may  be  kept  for  years  perfectly  capal)le  of  germination. 

The  anthrax  bacillus,  like  some  others,  requires  careful  staining,  but  if  due  care 
be  taken  a  watery  solution  of  almost  any  aniline  dye  may  be  made  to  serve,  or 
Gram's  method  may  be  used  for  double  staining.  The  spores  are  more  difficult  to 
stain.  If  a  cover-glass  preparation  be  first  made,  then  it  may  be  floated  for  about 
twenty  minutes  on  the  suface  of  a  hot  alcoholic  solution  of  fuchsine,  decolorized 
in  weak  hydrochloric  acid  and  again  stained  with  methylene-blue.  The  bacilli  are 
stained  blue  and  the  spores  red. 

The  anthrax  bacillus  is  capable  of  transmission  to  a  large  number  of 
animals,  although  con8ideral)le  differences  in  susceptibility  exist.  Mice 
are  the  most  readily  infected,  and  next  to  them  stand  guinea-pigs, 
rabbits,  sheep,  and  cattle.  Hats  are  with  difficulty  affected,  and  dogs, 
birds,  and  frogs  are  scarcely  susceptil^le.  Frogs  may  l)e  affected  if  after 
inoculation  they  are  kept  for  a  few  days  at  the  temperature  of  the 
incubator.      Man,  although  suscepti])le,  exhibits  a  certain  degree  of 
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resistance  to  anthrax  infection,  eWdenced  bv  the  fact  that  there  is  not 
infrequently  after  inoculation  a  local  disease  (malignant  pustule),  the 
bacilli  being  present  in  the  exudation  of  the  pustule. 

The  disease  may  be  Indnoed  ezperlmentally  either  by  inoculation  into  the  skin 
or  mneoos  membranes  or  by  introduction  into  the  alimentary  canal.  For  inocula- 
tion, the  blood  of  an  animal  which  has  died  of  anthrax  or  an  artificial  culture  may 
be  used.  In  the  case  of  the  alimentary  canal,  cultures  containing  spores  must  be 
used,  as  the  bacilli  are  destroyed  by  the  gastric  juice.  When  an  animal  is  infected 
it  shows  the  symptoms  of  an  acute  specific  fever,  which  usually  proves  fatal  in  a 
few  days.  The  bacilli  are  found  in  enormous  numbers  in  the  blood,  and  as  a  rule 
they  are  found  only  Inside  the  blood-vessels.  So  abundant  are  they  in  some  cases 
that  a  preparation  stained  in  the  proper  way  so  as  to  render  the  bacilli  prominent 
appears  as  if  the  vessels  were  injected  with  a  coloured  material.  (See  Figs.  47 
and  48.)  It  is  chiefly  in  the  capillaries  that  they  are  to  be  found,  and  they  are 
mo£t  readily  observed  in  the  spleen,  the  villi  of  the  intestine,  and  the  glomeruli  of 
the  kidney.  In  the  latter  situation  there  is  not  infrequently  rupture  of  the  glomeruli 
and  the  passage  of  blood  and  bacilli  into  the  uriniferous  tubules. 

tpoBtanieoiia  infection  with  anthrax  occurs  in  animals  mostly  with  their  food.  It 
orifdnates  chiefly  in  cattle  and  sheep,  and  they  acquire  it  in  grazing.  There  are 
certain  parts  of  the  country  where  the  disease  is  endemic,  the  grass  apparently 
containing  the  microbe.  As  this  infection  is  by  the  alimentary  canal  it  is  necessary 
that  spores  should  be  present.  The  bacillus  grows  on  many  sorts  of  vegetable  and 
animal  matter  on  which  it  may  be  planted  by  the  blood  or  discharges  of  infected 
animals.  Hence  the  bodies  of  such  animals  should,  where  possible,  be  buried 
without  opening  and,  at  any  rate,  precautions  taken  against  contaminating  the 
ground  with  blood  or  tissues. 

In  man  the  disease  has  mostly  ]>een  communicated  hy  handling  the 
tissues  of  animals  which  have  been  affected.  Sometimes  spore-formation 
will  occur  in  such  tissues,  the  bacilli  gi-owing  on  the  tissue  when 
exposed  to  the  air  and  producing  spores.  Hence  spores  may  adhere  to 
hair,  wool,  or  other  material,  and  be  conveyed  long  distances.  Most 
caMTH  in  man  have  occurred  amongst  workers  in  hair  or  wool,  hence  the 
iiame  of  Wool-Borter's  disease.  In  several  cases  occurring  in  Glasgow 
the  hair  had  come  from  Russia. 

^\llen  inoculation  occurs  by  a  scratch  or  wound  of  the  skin  in  man, 
or  l»y  the  pricking  of  insects  which  have  l>een  in  contact  with  the  blood 
•)f  an  affected  animal,  a  local  disease  results,  the  Malignant  Pnstule. 
A  small  elevated  boil  forms  of  a  red  or  yellow  colour,  which  soon 
acHjuires  a  crust.  The  pustule  has  the  usual  characters  of  an  acute 
inflammation,  the  cutis  being  infiltrated  with  leucocytes.  There  are 
Dumerous  bacilli  in  the  superficial  layers  of  the  cutis.  There  may  be 
around  the  pustule  much  cedematous  swelling.  The  infection  sometimes 
passes  on  to  the  blood  and  produces  the  regular  splenic  fever. 

In  the  Intestinal  oanal  local  lesions  are  produced  similar  to  those  of 
the  skin.     They  are  rare  in  the  human  su1)ject,  though  common  iu 
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animals.  They  are  seated  mostly  in  the  small  intestine,  and  rarely  in 
the  stomach  or  colon.  Infection  also  occurs  by  tbe  langB  from  inhftla- 
tioii  of  spores.  This  has  been  observed  amongst  rag-pickers  in  paper 
works,  the  disease  manifesting  itself  as  an  acute  inflammation,  affecting 
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bronchi,  Iniigs,  and  pleura.  Mwolleii,  often  htemorrhagic  patthea, 
Knrrounde<l  by  ledema,  arc  found  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
larger  bronchi  an<l  the  lower  c'n<l  of  the  tiikchea.  Occasionally  necrosis 
of  these  is  seen.  The  adjoining  bronchial  glands  are  often  greatly 
enlarged, 

AtteniUltiOli  of  the  viras  was  fii-st  attempted  by  Pasteur,  and  was 
attendeil  by  very  striking  results.  By  cultivating  the  bacillus  at  a 
temperature  of  4"2'-i3°  C  for  about  twenty-four  days,  the  iTifective 
power  is  destroyefl,  while  a  shorter  perio<l  suffices  to  weaken  it.  By 
this  means  ti  permanent  Vaccine  is  procurable.  Immunity  has  also 
lieon  pi-ocurod  by  using  n  toxalhumin  sei)!irated  from  anthrax  cultures, 
and  also,  according  to  Wooldridge,  by  using  a  form  of  fibrinogen 
(>btainc<l  from  the  normal  blood. 

When  animal»  are  vaccinated  with  the  attt:'iiuate<l  virus  they  have  a 
mild  form  of  the  disease  and  ae<iiiire  a  certain  degree  of  immunity  to 


ifoN  not  extend  to  infection 
br  ukiiig  the  spores  into  the 
aJimenurr  canal.  The  latter 
ii.  moreover,  the  most  fre- 
cjueiit  mode  of  infection  in 
fpunlaneoiis  atithrax. 
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ibe  more  severe  forms.  The  practical  importance  of  this  fact  is 
ieriously  diminished  because  the  immunity  appears  to  be  only  from 
iitfection  by  inoculation,  an<) 

Ucillns  ol  BjmptoniBtio  »nthraK  _-  --.         -    .    -fJ*"'/-.-  X'J"^ 

(Bv^'hh     0/     "liiiarltr     ti'il"  : 

BarUItu  of  Raufrhbraiul)  is  found 

in  ccTtaiD  cases  of  disease  in  cattle, 

having  ft  rapid  course  and  nearly 

alwajs  a  fatal  isane.    The  disease 

bas     seieral     nunea.     such 

■■  Blact-leg,"  "Quarter evil," and 

in  German;  '■  Rausch-brand." 

The  bacilli  are  thickish  rods. 
which  are  mostlj  single.  They 
have  lively  motion  by  means  ol 
DumerooB  cilia.  The  bacillus 
fRuKs  readily  on  ordinary  media, 
bai  it  is  strictly  anatojblc.  It 
produce*  sporea  which  are  thicker 
than  the  bacillus  aad  lie  r 
ODe  end  than  the  other,  so  that  a 

nmewhat  club-shaped  [orm  is  produced.  It  produces  gas  in  stab-cultures,  and 
ii  deooloriied  when  treated  by  Oram's  method,  in  both  these  respects  contrasting 
with  baciltns  anthracis. 

The  bacillua  ia  pathc^enio  in  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  and  guinea-pigs.  No  case  has 
been  obH^rved  in  the  human  subject.  GhiineS'pigs.  sheep,  and  cattle  have  been 
Tendered  immune  by  inoculation  ai  a  virus  ol  diminished  intensity. 

ti.  Mftlignuit  dsdemft. — The  bacillus  of  malignant  wdema  is  a. 
W'i«num  somewhat  similar  in  size  to  the  bacillus  anthracis,  and  it  is 
also  identical  with  Pasteur's  "  vibrions  septiques "  which  he  found  in 
hLi  "  septica^mie."     (See  Fig.  53.) 

Malignant  ii.<lema  has  been  observed  in  man  after  infection  of 
stvere  wounds,  compound  fractures,  etc.,  by  the  bacillus.  There  is  u 
■:utani^>iiii  emphysema,  decomposition,  and  oi^dcmatoiis  swelling  of  the 
:-uperticial  muscles,  and  death  generally  rcsnlts  in  u  few  days.  The 
author  met  with  liacilli  closely  resembling  this  foi^u  in  u  case  of 
cane  rum  oris. 

The  bacillus  is  a  slender  rod,  somewhat  thinner  thnn  the  unthrax 


bi^y  uu 
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bacillus  and  with  rouiuled  ends.  It  tends  to  grow  into  long  threads 
even  in  the  body,  and  it  is  slightly  motile  by  means  of  cilia.  The 
bacilli  are  strictly  anaSrobio,  so  that  they  can  only  be  culti\-ated  by 
taking  precautions  to  exclude  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  as  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  hydrogen,  or  by  a  stab-culture  deeply  into  a  solid  culture- 
medium.  In  growing  the  bacillus  evolves  gas  and  produces  a  putrid 
<xiour.     It  is  decolorized  by  Gram's  method.     It  bears  spores  in  the 


UacilluH  _      _ 

<«lenia.     x  about  10m>.  Olwnncieri.     x  T-iOr   (Carter.) 


,      ^„  ,  ,,  Fig.   .V*.— Blood  fnnn  i^ne  of  reUralitg 

Fig.    r.S.— BacilluM    of    mahtniant  f^.ver,  showing  corpuwleH  aiid  SpiriUuui 


middle  of  the  rods.  The  source  of  the  Imcilli  in  experimental  observa- 
tions is  various  kinds  of  decomposing  matters,  dust,  garden  earth,  etc., 
and  they  are  evidently  widely  dispersed. 

The  l>acilli  produce  disease  when  inoculated  in  mice,  guinea-pigs, 
rabbits,  etc.,  and  this  fK-curs  whether  their  source  be  such  external 
matters  as  garden  earth,  or  pure  cultivations.  Death  usually  results  iu 
twenty-four  to  forty -eight  hours.  Around  the  point  of  inoculation  the 
subcutaneous  tissue  and  superficial  muscles  are  infiltrated  with  a  dirty 
red  stinking  fluid  in  which  are  bubbles  of  gas.  The  bacilli  are  found  in 
the  (edematous  fluid ;  none  are  visible  in  the  blood.  The  bacilli,  iu 
fact,  remain  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  and  on  the  surface  of  organs, 
not  penetrating  into  the  parenchyma  and  not  extending  to  the  blood- 
vessels. It  is  to  be  added  that  they  grow  vigorously  after  death, 
penetrating  into  the  substance  of  organs  and  into  the  vessels.  In 
the  mouse  the  bacilli  penetrate  more  markedly  during  life  into 
the  tissues  of  l)lood-vessels,  and  the  appearances  approach  to  those 
of  anthrax. 

7.  Belapsing  Fever. — This  (lisease  is  due  to  an  active  spiral  microl)e 
— the  Spirillum  Obermeieri — which  is  found  abundantly  in  the  blood 
of  persons  aflected  with  relapsing  fever.  (See  Fig.  54.)  The  spiiilla 
are  very  thin  with  pointed  extremities,  and  vary  in  length  from  two  to 
fiix  times  the  diameter  of  a  re<l  l)lood-corpu8cle.      They  are  present 
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<»nly  cluriiig  the  acute  attacks,  disappearing  in  the  interval,  to  return 
when  the  relapse  occurs.  The  spirillum  is  readily  stained  by  ordinary 
watery  solutions  of  the  aniline  dyes  but  not  by  Gram's  method.  It 
has  not  been  cultivated  artificially.  The  disease  has  been  communi- 
cated to  man  and  to  apes  by  the  inoculation  of  blood  containing 
spirilla.  The  spirillum  is  found  only  in  the  blood,  and  Koch  has 
ol>served  it  in  the  blood  of  the  brain,  liver,  and  kidneys  of  an  ape 
which  was  killed  during  the  attack.  Metchnikoff  has  shown  from 
experiments  on  animals  that  at  the  crisis  the  spirilla  accumulate  in  the 
spleen,  which  in  this  disease  is  almost  always  enlarged.  They  are 
there  in  part  disposed  of  by  the  leucocytes.  If,  as  has  been  done  by 
Soudakewitch,  the  spleen  is  excised  and  the  disease  then  produced  in 
the  animal  very  large  numljers  of  spirilla  are  found  in  the  blood.  The 
immunity  conferred  on  man  by  one  attack  of  this  disease  is  very  short- 
lived, and  the  same  is  known  to  be  the  case  in  the  disease  induced  in 
monkeys.  Lamb  has  shown  that  if  the  spleen  of  a  monkey  is  excised, 
two  or  three  weeks  after  it  has  passed  through  an  attack  of  the  disease, 
the  animal  may  l)e  proved  to  be  immune.  This  he  attributes  to  the 
liactericidal  action  of  the  serum,  which  he  has  demonstrated  has  the 
p<jwer  of  agglutinating  and  destroying  the  spirilla. 

Kalaria  and  Dysentery  are  dealt  ^vith  elsewhere  (see  under  Animal 
Parasites  and  Intestine). 

Utarmtore. — Septic  infection  and  acnte  speciflc  diBcasee.  The  student  is  referred 
to  treatises  on  Bacteriology.  Here  only  a  few  important  references  can  be  given : 
Feblxiben,  On  erysipelas  (Syd.  Soc.  transl.),  1886;  Ooston,  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  i., 
Iwl ;  RosEKBACH,  Mikroorganismen  der  Wundinfectionskrankheiten,  1884;  Ges* 
■4JUs  De  la  pyocyanie  et  de  son  microbe,  1882,  and  Ann.  de  I'lnstitut  Pasteur,  v., 
1>^1 ;  Nkxsser,  Deutsch.  med.  Wochenschr.,  1882  ;  Bumm,  Mikroorg.  d.  Oonorrhoe., 
If*^;  Adami  (B.  coli),  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  1898,  ii.,  1215;  HUckel  (small-pox), 
Zicgler's  Beitriige,  Sopplemt.,  1898;  Poynton  and  Paine  (rheumatic  fever). 
Lancet,  ii.,  1900;  Sanarelu  (yellow  fever),  Ann.  de  I'lnst.  Pasteur,  xi.  and  xii., 
It<97-1MS^;  Daviixson,  Allbott's  Syst.  of  Med.,  ii.,  1897;  Pfeiffeb  (influenza), 
I>eatficb.  med.  Wochenschr.,  1892;  Kitasato,  ibid.,  1892;  Klein,  Rep.  med.  Off. 
Loc.  Gormt.  Board,  1893;  Kitasato  (plague),  Lancet,  ii.,  1894;  Yebsin,  Ann.  de 
riQ£t.  Pasteur,  viii.,  1894;  Gordon,  Lancet,  i.,  1899 ;  Report  Indian  Plague  Com- 
miasion,  1900*1901 ;  Report  on  certain  cases  of  plague  occurring  in  Glasgow  in 
ISM).  Med.  0£f.  of  Health ;  Bbuce  (Malta  fever).  Practitioner,  xxxix.  and  xl. ;  Notteb, 
AUbou's  Syst.  of  Med.,  ii.,  1897;  Bolunoeb  (anthrax),  Ziemssen's  Encycl.,  iii., 
Ko;  Koch,  Milzbrandimpfung,  1882;  Chauvbau,  Comptes  rendus,  xc.  to  xcvi. ; 
W.  Koch,  Deutsch.  Chir.,  Lief.  9,  1886  ;  Eppinoeb,  Wien.  med.  Wochenschr.,  1888 ; 
PALTArF,  Wien.  klin.  W^ochenschr.,  1888;  Gbbenfield,  Quain*sDict.  of  Med.,  1894  ; 
3fABTi!«,  Rep.  Med.  Off.  Loc.  Govmt.  Board,  1890-1 ;  Lubabsch  (literature),  Lubarsch 
and  Ostertag,  Ergebnisse,  1900;  Pastbub  (malignant  oedema).  Bull.  Acad,  de  Med., 
l'<81,  1887;  Koca,  Mitth.  a.  d.  k.  Gesundhtsamte.,  i. ;  Obebmeieb  (relapsing fever), 
Berlin,  klin.  Wochenschr.,  1873;  Cabteb,  Lancet,  1879,  and  Spirillum  as  seen  in 
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Western  India,  1882;  Koch,  Deutsch.  med.  Wochensohr.,  1879;  Metchmkoff, 
Yirch.  Arch.  cix. ;  Socdakbwitch,  Ann.  de  I'lnst.  Pasteur,  v.,  1891;  Lamb  in 
Scientific  Memoirs  of  Medical  Officers  of  the  Army  of  India,  Part  xii.,  1901. 


III.— INFECTIVE   TUMOURS.      SPECIFIC   NEW-FORMATIONS. 

The  affections  in  this  group  show  in  their  structure  and  general 
relations  considerable  analogies  to  inflammation  on  the  one  hand  and 
tumours  proper  on  the  other.  Hence  the  conditions  are  varioualy 
called  Specific  Inflammations,  Specific  New-formations  or  Infeetive 
Tumours.  As  already  indicated,  the  expression  ^  infective '  means  that 
the  disease  is  'spreading,'  that  it  depends  on  some  virus  which  propa- 
gates itself,  and  t^nds  to  repixxiuce  the  same  kind  of  lesion  outside  its 
original  seat.  In  most  of  the  forms  of  disease  included  here,  the  exact 
nature  of  the  virus  has  been  made  out,  and  in  all  of  these  except  one  it 
is  found  to  be  a  microbe  in  the  form  of  a  short  rod-shaped  bacillus.  It 
may  perhaps  be  legitimately  inferred  that  in  the  rest  specific  microbes 
are  the  infective  agents.  Several  of  these  diseases  are  not  only  infec- 
tive but  infectious,  communicable,  that  is  to  say,  from  pei*son  to  person ; 
some  are  capable  of  being  inoculated  into  animals. 

The  virus  has,  to  begin  with,  a  local  seat,  where  it  acts  in  a  concen- 
trated form,  inducing  new-formation  of  tissue  and  inflammatory 
phenomena.  The  new-formation  has  many  features  in  common  with 
that  of  inflammation,  but  it  has  also  certain  distinctive  or  specific 
features.  It  consists  chiefly  of  stnictures  analogous  to  granulation 
tissue,  not  simply,  as  in  inflammations,  replacing  a  part  of  the  normal 
tissue,  but  forming  more  or  less  independent  masses  which  resemble 
tumoui*s.  Hence,  the  group  of  diseases  included  here  is  often 
designated  Granulation-tissue  tumours  or  Granulomata.  Outside 
these  more  specific  new-formations,  there  are  usually  the  oixiinary 
lesions  of  inflammation,  the  virus  having  acted  in  a  less  concentrated 
fonn. 

But  the  tissue  of  the  tumours  presents  certain  differences  from  ordi- 
nary granulation  tissue,  chiefly  in  its  tendencies.  The  granulation 
cells  tend  to  undergo  fatty  degeneration  and  necrosis,  and  so  the  tissue 
may  become  caseous  or  break  down.  At  the  same  time  there  is  the 
more  normal  tendency  to  unrlergo  development  into  connective  tissue, 
and  this  may  go  on  in  an  imperfect  way  alongside  the  other  changes. 
Hence,  the  tumours  frequently  present  great  varieties  in  stnicture,  and 
it  is  sometimes  difficult  fullv  to  uru-avel  their  relations. 
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I.— SYPHILIS. 

CaoBation. — This  disease  is  obviously  due  to  an  infective  agent. 
Lustgarten  has  described  a  bacillus  ^hose  connection  with  syphilis  still 
stands  in  need  of  proof.  He  has  found  it  in  the  secretions  and  in  the 
tissues  affected  with  syphilis.  It  is  a  rod-shaped  organism  somewhat 
resembling  the  tubercle  bacillus,  and  is  always  found  inside  cells.  It 
presents  peculiar  relations  to  st&ining  agents,  requiring  treatment  with 
gentian-violet,  permanganate  of  potassium,  and  sulphurous  acid.  The 
position  of  this  bacillus  is  doubtful,  on  the  one  hand  because  it  is  not 
found  constantly  in  syphilitic  lesions,  and  on  the  other  because  a 
similar  bacillus — the  smegma  bacillus — has  been  found  in  the  normal 
pneputial  and  vulvar  smegma.  More  recently  Van  Niessen  has  de- 
scribed and  figured  an  organism  which  he  classifies  along  with  the 
higher  bacteria,  and  Schiiller  has  found  in  syphilitic  lesions  of  all 
kinds  bodies  which  he  regards  as  animal  parasites.  The  observations 
of  both  still  stand  in  need  of  confirmation.  Syphilis  occurs  only  in  the 
human  subject,  being  transmitted  from  one  person  to  another  by 
contact. 

Primary  lesion. — The  contagium  is  usually  applied  to  some  part 
of  the  external  generative  organs,  but  it  may  be  applied  elsewhere, 
as  to  the  finger  (in  the  case  of  a  surgeon  examining  a  part),  to  the 
lip,  to  the  eyelid  or  other  external  part.  After  a  period  of  incuba- 
tion, usually  extending  to  three  weeks  or  more,  it  begins  to  show 
sgnB  of  local  action.  This  is  in  the  form  of  a  papule  or  vesicle, 
which  acquires  a  hard  or  indurated  base,  and  so  takes  the  characters  of 
the  Indurated,  Hard  or  Hunterian  chancre.  This  consists  of  a  raised 
surface,  whose  base  has  a  hard,  almost  cartilaginous  feeling.  Examined 
mieroecopically  it  is  found  that  the  true  skin  is  entirely  replaced  by 
granulation  tissue,  which  forms  a  bulky  mass  of  round  cells  over  which 
the  epidermis  may  be  continued  or  may  be  removed  in  some  parts  (see 
Fig.  55).  This  structure  may  be  regarded  as  inflammatory,  but  it  may 
aL<»  l)e  regarded  as  a  kind  of  tumour,  and  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of 
the  syphilitic  tumour. 

In  its  less  common  seats  it  may  very  closely  resemble  another  form  of  tumour. 
Thus  a  chancre  of  the  lip  may  be  mistaken  for  an  epithelioma,  and  be  excised 
onder  that  impression. 

The  tissue,  although  like  in  structure  to  granulation  tissue,  does  not 
rfailily  form  connective  tissue,  but  remains  long  in  the  rudimentary 
<-orKlitioii,  and  when  it  disappears  leaves  comparatively  little  cicatrix. 
fhi  the  other  hand,  it  sometimes  becomes  caseous,  ])ut  this  does  not 
H)  readily  occur  in  the  primary  lesion. 

3/ 
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The  virus  is  carried  from  the  indurated  chancre  by  the  lymphatics, 
and  lodges  in  the  iioighbouriiig  lymphatio  fflsnds,  where  it  again 
produces  similar  results,  namely,  a  great  production  of  ill-formed 
granulation  tissue  which  has  little  tendency  to  develop  into  proper 
connective  tissue,  but  readily  undergoes  an  irregular  caseous  metamor- 
phosis.    The  glands  undergo  a  slow  enlargement  and  become  hard. 


Fig.  M.— H«ni  i-huicre  (n>iii  rrupucc,    Thu  insrulii  ufthe  iil«n- f»  ihjWD.    x40. 

Seeondary  lesions.  These  an.--  due  to  the  fact  that  the  virus  passes 
from  iu>  l<>i.'iil  ^eat  iuUi  the  blood.  This  it  eventually  does,  and  after 
an  interval  of  some  weeks  from  the  timc^  of  the  primary  lesion,  the 
so-called  sccondaiy  lesions  develop. 

The  virus  probabl;  reaches  lh«  blood  directly  from  the  primarj  cbsncie,  as  well 
aa  bj  the  lymphatics,  but  n  certain  period  of  time  ia  necessary  before  it  re&chea  the 
blood  in  sufficient  quantity  to  proiluce  any  eQecl.  Lang  dintinguishes  in  Bypbilis 
two  periods  of  incubation,  a  Pint  iacnbation  extending  from  the  time  of  infectioD 
to  (he  appearance  of  the  primary  leuion.  and  a  Second  IncnbatlDii  between  the 
primary  and  the  eecondary  Iceions.      The  first  incubation  has,  according  to  the 

forty-two  days,  and  iin  average  of  twenty-lour  days.  The  second  incubation  is 
longer,  having  a  niinimuin  of  eight  to  fourt«en  days,  a  maximum  of  one  hundred 
and  lifty-nine  days,  and  an  average  of  six  to  twelve  weeks. 

By  some  it  is  believed  that  the  induralion  of  the  primary  lesion  is  itself  due  to  a 
oonstitutional  infection,  and  they  cite  in  proof  of  this  the  fact  that  auto -in  ocalation, 
from  an  indurated  chancre,  is  rarely  successful,  that  is  to  say,  the  person  is  already 
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proteeted  by  the  primary  indurated  chancre  from  the  production  of  another  chancre 
by  inoculation.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  in  all  such  cases  the  original 
chancre  has  the  start  of  the  inoculation,  and  before  the  period  of  incubation  of  the 
inoculation  has  elapsed  there  may  be  time  for  the  blood  to  have  been  saturated 
vith  the  vims.  It  is  admitted  that  auto-inoculation  is  possible  when  done  early 
enough.  It  seems  scarcely  possible  to  explain  the  second  incubation  except  on  the 
supposition  that  the  primary  lesion  is,  at  least  relatively,  a  local  manifestation. 

\Mien  an  agent  exists  in  the  blood  in  a  finely  divided  state  it  will  be 
carried  to  all  parts  of  the  body,  and  if  it  produces  lesions  they  will 
pro!  ably  be  symmetrical,  as  the  corresponding  parts  in  each  lateral 
half  of  the  body  are  for  the  most  part  in  similar  circumstances,  and  are 
similarly  affected  by  any  agent  acting  equally  on  them.  The  existence 
of  symmetrical  lesions  is  presumptive  evidence  that  a  disease  is  due  to 
something  in  the  blood.  In  the  secondary  stage  of  syphilis  then  we 
have  the  ^-irus  in  the  blood,  and  the  result  is  symmetrical  lesions  of  the 
:$kin,  mucous  membranes,  bones,  etc. 

These  secondary  lesions  are  inflammatory  in  character,  and  have 
p?n»^rally  a  resemblance  to  those  of  ordinary  inflammations.  They  are 
mtist  frequent  in  the  skin,  and  so  we  have  syphilitic  Roseola,  Eczema, 
etc.,  but  other  parts  may  be  aflfected,  and  we  have  syphilitic  Periostitis, 
Pharyngitis,  etc.  It  is  a  question  to  what  extent  inflammations  occur 
in  internal  organs  in  this  stage  ;  according  to  Hutchinson  they  are 
more  frequent  than  is  generally  supposed,  but  are  rarely  seen  because 
per^jiis  .seldom  die  in  the  secondary  stage. 

The  secondary  stage  has  been  aptly  compared  with  the  eruptive 
:stage  of  specific  fevers,  it  is  like  a  fever  long  drawn  out.  There  is 
io  Unh  cases  a  virus  in  the  blood,  and  in  syphilis  there  is  frequently 
elevation  of  temperature.  The  analogy  between  the  rash  of  secondary 
syphilis  and  that  of  measles,  scarlet  fever,  small-pox,  etc.,  is  also 
suggestive,  the  skin  affections  in  both  classes  of  cases  being  inflam- 
matory. During  this  stage,  then,  the  virus  is  active  in  the  blood,  and 
the  blood  and  secretions  are  contagious.  The  person  is  also  in  the 
p<j«ition  of  transmitting  the  disease  to  the  offspring,  the  virus  passing 
into  the  germ  and  sperm  cells.  The  virus  dies  out  of  the  blood  spon- 
uneously,  just  as  in  the  specific  fevers,  and  the  various  secondary 
lesions  disappear,  generally  in  six  to  eighteen  months. 

In  this  secondary  stage  it  is  not  common  to  meet  with  tumours  like 
the  indurated  chancre.  They  are  characteristic  rather  of  the  next 
stage,  and  when  they  do  occur  in  this  stage  they  are  small  and  accom- 
panie^l  by  more  pronounced  inflammatory  manifestations. 

A  certain  approach  to  the  formation  of  granulation  tissue,  however,  is  often  seen 
in  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes  during  the  secondary  stage  in  the  form  of 

or  flat  oondylomata.     These  are  fiat  superficial  elevations  of  the 
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that  of  the  gumma,  and  with  the  same  tendency  to  degeneration,  so 
that  the  ulceration  extends.  As  the  tumour  involves  neighbouring 
structures  which  undergo  necrosis  along  with  the  caseous  process  in  the 
tumour,  there  may  be  great  destruction  of  tissue  brought  about.  In 
internal  organs  the  caseous  material  may  long  lie  apparently  unaltered. 
The  gumma  may  be  ^^rtually  healed,  its  granulation  tissue  absorbed 
or  converted  into  connective  tissue,  while  the  caseous  matter  remains, 
and  is  finally  left  in  the  midst  of  a  cicatrix  wheni  it  may  become 
calcified. 

We  have  still  to  inquire  what  may  be  the  relation  of  these  tertiary 
lesions  to  the  virus.  The  vims  no  longer  exists  in  the  blood,  and  in 
accordance  with  this  the  lesions  are  characteristically  unsymmetrieal. 
The  most  probable  supposition  is  that,  after  the  close  of  the  secondary 
stage,  some  of  the  virus  has  remained  lying  in  a  particular  part. 
Perhaps  a  small  gumma  has  formed,  and  the  virus  has  lain  in  it 
quiescent  but  still  surviving.  It  may  be  waked  up  by  some  accidental 
circumstance  in  the  life  of  the  patient,  at  any  period  afterwards, 
perhaps  as  long  as  twenty  years.  The  vims  propagates  itself,  but  its 
effects  are  local.  It  may  produce  a  tumour  of  large  size,  but  it  does 
not  pass  into  the  blood,  and  therefore  does  not  produce  the  lesions  of 
the  secondary  stage.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  dispute  whether  a  tertiary 
gumma  is  an  infectious  lesion,  and  the  fact  that  the  blood  of  the  patient 
himself  does  not  become  infected  might  seem  to  answer  the  question  in 
the  negative.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  affected 
pereon  already  possesses  an  immunity  by  ha\'ing  passed  through  the 
secondary  stage.  The  gumma  is  pro})ably  capable  of  producing  syphilis 
when  its  juices  are  brought  into  contact  with  the  tissues  of  a  sus- 
ceptible person. 

While  the  conditions  described  as  characteristic  of  the  tertiary  stage  usually 
succeed  those  of  the  secondary  period,  it  should  be  understood  that  there  are  great 
variations  both  in  degree  and  order  of  occurrence.  The  secondary  manifestations 
may  be  greatly  prolonged,  and  the  tertiary  may  develop  to  some  extent  coincidently. 
The  seat  of  the  tertiary  lesions  varies  very  greatly. 

The  tertiary  stage  of  syphilis  is  oft^n  in  its  later  period  associated 
with  Waxy  or  Amyloid  disease.  This  nmy  be  due  in  some  cases  to 
chronic  suppurations  inrluced  ))V  the  spociiic  lesions,  but  the  observations 
of  Fagge  show  that  it  is  not  always  so.  Of  76  cases  of  amyloid  disease 
associated  with  syphilis  there  was  evidence  of  former  or  present  lx)ne 
disease  only  in  .*U.  In  the  total  autoi)sies  in  cases  of  syphilis  over  a 
period  of  years,  amounting  to  177  cases,  amyloid  disease  was  present 
in  76  cases  or  43  J  per  cent. 

The  absorption  of  a  gumma  may  be  promoted  hy  the  administration  of  remedies. 
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Tkeuictproceu  bj  which  this  is  brought  ftbont  is  hudlj  known,  bat  there  seems 
lo  k  1  aimple  Uttj  degenention  with  absorption,  io  a  wa;  Indicated  in  the 
me^M  on  tatty  d^eoenlion. 

Syphilis  is  often  associated  with  a  condition  of  the  arteries  which 
rf]  come  up  for  discusaion  further  on.  Wherever  there  is,  as  so 
Frequently  happens,  a  considerable  formation  of  granulation  tissue 
pusiDg  into  connective  tissue,  the  arteries  take  part  in  the  inflamma- 
tion, and  we  have,  especially,  thickening  of  the  internal  coat  sometimes 
going  on  to  complete  obliteration  of  the  calibre  of  the  vessel  (See 
Fifi.  5H  and  59 )  This  is  sometimes  ver\  stnkinglv  seen  in  the 
itti^bourhood  of  gummata  (see  Fig    57)    and  b\   diminishing  the 


liloiid- supply,  it  may  contribute  to  the  degeneration  of  the  gumma. 
It  may  also  lead  to  degenerations  in  parts  around,  as  where  softening 
of  the  bruin  occur:>  in  connection  with  gummata. 

Hereditarr  syphiliB. — We  have  already  seen  that  syphilis,  in  the 
Kcondarr  stage  at  least,  may  l>e  transmitted  to  the  offspring.  In  the 
MtUc  period  death  often  occurs  in  vtero,  or  the  child  sickens  soon  after 
hirth  and  dies  within  a  few  weeks.  But  it  often  happens  that  the 
children  do  not  show  any  evidence  of  syphilis  for  months  or  years.  In 
thin  way  we  may  distinguish  cases  of  congenital  syphilis  from  cases  of 
(imple  hereditary  syphilis,  the  former  being  born  with  syphilitic 
lesions,   the  latter  developing  them  afterwarils. 

In  Congenital  Bfphilis  the  most  constant  and  unequivocal  lesion  is 
th«  affection  of  the  bones,  which  will  be  considered  afterwards.     In 
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this  cunditioii  there  is  an  en-or  in  the  procCHH  of  osaificntion,  u-ilh 
inflammatory  conditions.  Not  infrequontly  the  Liver  is  the  seat  of 
changes,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  diffuse  celluliir  infiltrations  going  on  to 


1 

f 

1 
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1 

the  foi'miition  of  tihixtns  tisKue 
til>rous  tissue  itii^imiiitcs  It 
them  from  each  other  in  mii: 
also  ma/  be  similai-ly  uH'c 
larger   or   smaller  area,  of 
conseiiuent  consulidution. 
alveolar  epithelium   is 
Pneumonia  is  sometimes 


under  Liver.)  The  new-formed 
;lf  lieiwccii  the  hepatic  cells,  separabing 
II  finuips  11"  shown  in  Fiji.  60.    The  Lnng 


shown 
,e(l.  i "here  is  u  marked  increase,  over  a 
the  interalveoljir  eonrieetive  tissue,  with 
I'l'olifci'iition  and  desquamation  uf  the 
h'ig.  61).  The  term  White 
ipp]ie<l  to  [he  (-onilition,  the  limg  being 
firm,  heai'y,  and  of  u  whitish-grey  cohmr. 

In  Hereditary  sypbilie  the  lesions  aie,  like  those  of  the  secondary 
stage,    mainly  intiammutoi-y.     There  lire    inflammatiuiis  of  the  skin. 
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miMMis  niemhruiies,  coidch,  etc.     The  ehanieteristic  malformation  of 


t-ig.  •n.-C.niKtuttii]  "vplKlitii-  <.'liTbiMl>  "f  livtr.     XIH), 

;!i-hpih  whieh  flutehiiisoii  hits  piijiited  out  Bteiiis  related  to  iiiHam- 


i4tii>ii  rif  the  niucoiH 
f  the  teeth. 


imiii'  of  the  gums  tluriug  the  (ifvel(j|imeut 
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Literatnra. — The  author,  in  describing  the  general  pathology  of  syphilis,  haa 
followed  chiefly  Hutchinson  and  Virchow.  Hutchinson,  On  Syphilis,  1887,  and 
Debate  on  Syphilis,  Path,  trans.,  vol.  xxvii.,  1876;  see  also  other  speakers  in  thia 
debate;  Vibchow,  Krankhafte  Geschwiilste,  ii.,  p.  393;  Lino,  Path,  nnd  Therap. 
der  Syphilis,  1896,  also  articles  with  literature  in  Twentieth  Cent.  Praot.  of  Med.» 
1899,  and  Lubarsch  und  Ostertag's  Ergebnisse,  1900;  Ricord,  Traits  prat,  dot 
malad.  v6n.,  1838;  Lamcebeaux,  Traitt^  hist,  et  pratique  de  la  syphilis,  1866; 
Hilton  Faoge,  Medicine,  vol.  i.,  p.  109,  and  Path,  trans.,  vol.  xxvii.;  Eassowxtk, 
Die  Vercrbung  der  Syphilis  in  Strieker's  Med.  Jahrb.,  1875,  p.  359;  Foitrnxbb^ 
Le^ns  sur  la  syphilis,  1881 ;  Van  Hablinoen,  International  Encycl.  of  Surgery, 
vol.  ii.,  188*2.  Bctdllus  of  iSypAi/tV— Lubtoarten,  Med.  Jahrb.  d.  Wien.  Gesellsch. 
der  Aerzte,  1885;  Bitter,  Virchow's  Arch.,  cvi.,  1886 ;  Van  Niessen,  Gentralb.  f. 
Bact.,  xxiii.,  49,  1898;  ScHtJLiJER,  ibid.,  xxxii.,  1902. 

FrambOBBia  or  Taws  is  a  disease  which  has  many  analogies  with 
syphilis.     It  yn\\  l)e  considered  under  Diseases  of  the  skin. 


II.— TUBERCULOSIS. 

Tuberculosis  is  an  infective  disease  in  which  the  tissue-changes  are 
due  to  the  action  of  a  specific  virus  or  infective  agent.  As  in  the  case 
of  syphilis  there  is  always  a  local  or  primary  lesion,  but  the  infective 
agent  does  not  usually  extend  to  the  blood  and  infect  distant  parts  of 
the  iKxly.  On  the  other  hand,  the  local  lesion  is,  for  the  most  part,  a 
constantly  extending  one,  infecting  neighbouring  parts  till  the  death  of 
the  person,  which  is  usually  brought  about,  directly  or  indirectly,  by 
the  tubercidar  pnx^ess. 

Causation. — While  tuberculosis  is  due  to  a  specific  Wrus — the 
tubercle  bacillus — there  are  undoubtedly  conditions  of  the  l>ody  which 
predispose  certain  persons  to  its  action.  Considering  that  this  virus 
is  very  largely  present  in  nearly  all  inhabited  places,  it  must  l>e 
apparent  that  most  people  are  exposed  to  its  action,  and  yet  only  a 
limited  num]>er  of  persons  become  affected.  The  predisposition  is 
frequently  the  result  of  inheritance.  It  has  been  abundantly  proved 
to  be  so  in  the  case  of  the  commonest  form  of  tuberculosis,  namely, 
that  of  the  lungs,  but  not  so  obviously  in  other  forms.  Inheritance 
determines  a  local  predisiK>sition  usually  in  one  organ  or  system  {vide 
ante),  but  when  a  tuberculosis  is  once  established  in  the  Inxly  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  it  extend  by  one  p4ith  or  other  to  other  organs, 
even  \nthout  there  being  evidence  of  a  general  extension  by  the 
bloixl. 

The  bacillus  is  present  in  8ome\vhat  varying  degrees  of  abundance  hi 
different  tubercular  lesions,  }»ut  it  has  ])een  met  with  in  all  forms  of 
tuberculosis.  The  connection  of  the  bacillus  with  tul)erculosis  and 
the  essential  identity  of  the  various  forms  of  the  disease  have  been 
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proved  by  the  cultivation  of  the  microbe  outside  the  body,  and  by  the 
results  obtained  by  inoculating  the  cultivated  products. 

BacilliiB  tnbercolosis. — The  great  frequency  of  tuberculosis  both 
in  man  and  animals  renders  the  discovery  of  the  bacillus  by  Koch  one 
of  the  most  important  results  of  science  in  this  century.  The  merit 
of  this  discovery  is  the  greater  as  the  tubercle  bacillus  is  peculiarly 
difficult  both  to  observe  in  its  usual  seats  and  to  cultivate.  Hence 
special  methods  of  staining  and  special  culture  media  are  employed. 

The  liacillus  is  a  thin,  rod-shaped  cell,  rather  shorter  than  the 
diameter  of  a  red  corpuscle.  It  is  often  slightly  curved.  (See  Fig. 
62, )     The  bacilli  are  mostly  single,  but  occasionally  in  pairs  attached 


FiK-  t'fi— Txibcrclc  hacillu-*  fnmi  Hputuni  in  jththisii*  pulmoimlis.     x  1500. 

SO  aji  to  fumi  an  angle,  more  rarely  in  longer  threads.  They  do  not 
posiiess  power  of  movement.  They  usually  present  a  beaded  appear- 
ance, and  the  beads  have  sometimes  been  regarded  as  spores.  The 
remarkable  persistence  of  the  tubercle  bacillus,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  retains  its  infective  powers  when  dried  or  when  kept  in 
putrid  Huids,  indicate  that  it  is  capable  of  offering  considerable 
rwi«*tance  to  external  influences,  though  whether  this  be  in  the  form 
of  spores  or  not  is  not  definitely  known.  While  these  are  the  more 
(x^Dimon  morphological  characters  of  the  bacillus  occasionally  devia- 
tions in  form  are  observed.  I^arge  filaments  with  clubbed  extremities, 
branched  filaments,  and  forms  resembling  those  of  the  actinoniyces  are 
found  under  certain  circumstances.  These  are  probably  not  to  be 
inteqireted  as  degeneration — or  involution  — fonns,  but  rather  to  be 
taken  an  evidence  that  the  bacillus  belongs  to  the  class  of  higher 
liacteria,  and  is  closely  allied  to  the  streptothriceie. 

In  artificial  cultures  the  bacillus  is  very  slow  of  growth  and  difficult 
i»f  cultivation.     Recently  it  has  been  proved  that  these  difficulties  may 
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he  ovcsrcome  if  the  microlie  is  previously  ciiltivawd  in  some  moclilied 
medium  or  gi-nwii  in  the  ImdicH  of  certain  amphibia.  The  l)est  medium 
is  Holidifit^  )>lood  senmi,  but  agar  may  be  made  available  for  the 
culture  by  the  adrlitioii  of  l>  to  8  per  cunt,  of  glyeei-in  {Xocard  and 
Koiix).  'ITie  iHK-illi  require  for  their  gro«-th  a  Utrnperaturc  al»vc  30* 
and  tinder  42'  C,  and  the  best  is  near  the  temp<'nitHre  of  the  l>ody, 
namely,  375"  C.  In  alwiit  ten 
to  fonrteen  tbys  after  implanta- 
tion the  {Ti-owth  fii-st  appeuTii  as 
dry  whitish  scales,  which  are 
entirely  MuperticiiU.  Under  the 
mieroscojH'  the  Httides  are  seen  to 
lie  cou){)oNcd  (if  colonies  of  Inicilli, 
which  fnim  their  arrangement, 
fonu  curved  lines,  s<ihio  of  them 
like  the  letter  S  (see  Vig.  63). 
The  gn>wth  goes  on  for  three  or 
■■nimi:  tyjiimi  four  Weeks,  and  remains  super- 
ficial all  the  time.  The  culture 
ai^'h  many  generations,  the  IkiciIH  retaining 
1  jKithogenie  cbiiractci's.  Sunlight  is  vcrj' 
DiriH-t  sunlight  kills  cultui-es  in  a  few 
I'll  daylight  destroys  tlicm  in  a  few  days, 
as  we  have  seen,  grows  slowly  and  *iuly  at  a 
t<'ni|icr5itui-i'  approaching  to  that  of  the  liiing  Ixxly.  We  may  there- 
fore infer  that  it  <l<ies  not  to  any  appreciable  extent  multiply  eiicept 
in  the  IkkIv,  as  the  eimditions  will  seldom  Ix*  favom-able,  ai>  regardi 
soil  and  teiiqtoiaturc.  urdess  these  are  i-arefuUy  aiTangcd  for  experi- 
nii:ntal  pnr)X)ses.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bacilli  are  very  resistant 
to  c!(tern:d  iiiflueiices,  si>  that  they  retain  their  vitality  under  adverse 
eircnmstaiices,  and  are  ready  to  begin  growth  when  they  obtain  ^ 
fiuitiilile  nidus.  The  liacilH  and  spores  survive  even  when  dried,  a-tx^^ 
they  nuiy  be  suspended  in  the  air  and  carried  as  <htst,  ready  to  depo^> 
on  sni-faees  or  to  be  inhaled  during  respiration.  Tuberculosis  is  -^ 
commonly  produced  by  direct  cuniniiinication  by  contact  lietvv 
person  and  person,  in  this  respect  contrasting  with  syphilis.  ^^ 

In  man  the  bacilli  are  introduced  accidentally  by  inhalation,  V^.,^ 
fiioil,  -r-  by   iiioeiLlaliiiLi.      Win))  they  iittark  the  skin  they  pv 

ivhejL    ib.-y    .'iirect   the  lungs,    t^v^^^ 

pulniouidiii ;    when   iiitr-iduc*"!    with   the  {•""!  they   rarely  *(V'^^^^'^ 

ally  cwtiihI   io  the   lymphatic:  ^a, 

,  According  to  Comet  the    ■—  ^     ^^ 


may  be  piijpigated  thr 
their  miirpbrihigicnl  um 
inimical  to  the  iMcilii. 
minutes,  ami  even  ditt'us 
The  tulH-reli^liaeillus, 
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WnUiis  is  not  commonly  present  in  the  dust  of  dwellings,  but  is 
prei^ent  when  the  expectoration  of  consumptives  is  allowed  to  dry  and 
become  pulverized  on  the  floor  or  in  handkerchiefs. 

TuWrculosis  is   producible  in  animals  by  administering  either  the 

product*   of    disease   (such    as  dry   sputum    or   portions   of    caseous 

matter)  or  cultures.     It  has  been  induced  by  inoculation  under  the 

Bkin  or  into  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye,  by  injection  into  the 

8ero\i8  cavities  or  into  the  veins,  by  inhalation  and  by  ingestion  with 

the  food.     Except  when  directly  introduced  into  the  blood,  there  is 

nrei  a  local  tuberculosis,  which  may  be  followed  by  a  generalization 

of  the  disease.     It  has  been  shown  that  the  injection  of  even  dead 

wdlli  in  sufficient  numbers  will  induce  tubercle-like  nodules  in  the 

tissues,  slight  caseation  of  the  lesions,  and  by  general  weakness  and 

emaciation  lead  to  death,  the  dead  bodies  of  the  bacilli  containing 

evidently  within  them  a  poison  similar  to  that  which  they  elaborate 

^luring  life. 

The  bacilli  produce  their  results  mainly  by  means  of  irritant  pro- 
nucts  which  they  evolve.  These  products  are  present  in  cultures  of 
the  bacilhis,  and  are  separable  from  the  microbe  itself.  The  so-called 
fc^terculin,  which  Koch  first  introduced  for  the  treatment  of  tuber- 
culosis, ig  a  glycerin  extract  of  such  cultures.  It  is  an  exceedingly 
active  agent,  an  extraordinarih'  minute  dose  introduced  hypodermically 
inducing  serious  general  symptoms. 

e  nunimom  dose  of  Koch's  fluid  is  one  gramme  of  a  fluid  which  has  been 

<uiuted  to  the  extent  of  10  times.      The  gramme  thus  contains  iVinr  o^  * 

^^'^e  of  the  original  fluid,  or  about  ^  ol  a.  minim.     Koch  calculates  that  the 

ttiA  contains  about  1  per  cent,  of  the  essential  principle,  and  the  mini- 

SiMsK  ^^"*       ^  therefore  contain  rveVan  of  essential  principle  or  ^^^  of  a  grain. 

th«  t*    "'"^^^    quantity  as  this,  in  a  person  who  is  already  tuberculous,  often  sends 

P^^atare  up  rapidly  and  produces  marked  local  disturbance. 

Th 

^^  products,  evolved  by  the   bacilli   in   the  living   body,  have 
^^     nat  varying  effects.    The  resulting  lesions  are  in  part  specific 
w****^^"**  which  are  called  tubercles,  and  in  part  the  more  usual 
ot  ofdinaiy  inflammation.     These  two,  the  more  specific  and 
til*  ^v     ®''™*'7  Jesions,  are  generally  both  present,  but  the  one  or 
«•  other  may  exirt  alone. 

Xht  iwflMiiw 

lil^  1^  ^-fli-.'*^*"*  ^^  tuberculosis  does  not  rest  alone  on  the  facts  connected 

'^■Oildimn*  *     ^^  "*'erred  long  before  the  discovery  of  this  micro-organism. 

*  ^i'Nnikr    ^       ^'^aiated  in  the  production  of  tuberculosis  by  the  Inoculation 

ttH^  m      ***'^  in  ^aliiialB.     This  was  first  demonstrated  by  Villemin  in 

4lt^J^^^^^  confirmed  by  many  observers,   among  whom  may  be 

^^ki^l^^^^*^^*  Klebs,  Cohnheim,  Tappeiner,  Bollinger,  before  the 

^fUioa  in  1802.   Tuberculosis  may  be  readily  produced  in  animals, 
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and  the  material  used  may  be  tubercular  products  obtained  from  post-morten 
examinations  or  otherwise,  the  sputum  of  patients  suffering  from  phthisis  puhnon 
alis,  or  artificial  cultures  of  the  bacillus.  The  disease  has  been  induced  by  inoooli 
tion  (Cohnheim,  Koch,  Baumgarten),  by  inhalation  (Tappeiner),  and  by  feedini 
(Wesener,  Bollinger). 

Ab  an  example  of  the  mode  of  inoculation  and  its  results  we  quote  the  followinj 
from  Koch's  work  on  the  Etiology  of  Tuberculosis  (Sydenham  Society's  translation 
1886).  It  recounts  the  effects  of  inoculating  fragments  of  tissue  from  varion 
organs  in  cases  of  human  tuberculosis,  such  as  from  the  lungs  in  phthisis,  froo 
strumous  joints,  scrofulous  glands,  lupus,  and  from  tuberculosis  in  variou 
animals. 

**  The  inoculation  was  effected  by  making  a  small  incision  in  the  abdominal  wal 
of  a  guinea-pig  with  the  scissors,  inserting  the  point  of  the  scissors  to  form  i 
pocket-like  subcutaneous  wound,  about  half  a  centimetre  deep.  Into  this  littl 
pocket  a  fragment  of  the  inoculation  substance  about  the  size  of  a  millet  o 
mustard-seed  was  pushed  as  deeply  as  possible.  On  the  foUowing  day  the  inooula 
tion  wound  was  always  united,  glued  together,  and  showed  no  reaction.  Generall; 
it  was  not  till  after  a  couple  of  weeks  that  a  visible  swelling  of  the  lymphatic  glandi 
next  the  seat  of  inoculation  occurred,  usually  the  inguinal  glands  on  one  side,  an< 
at  the  same  time  induration  and  the  development  of  a  nodule  took  place  in  thi 
inoculation  wound,  which  up  till  then  had  remained  perfectly  healed.  After  thii 
the  lymphatic  glands  enlarged  rapidly,  frequently  to  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut.  Th< 
nodule  at  the  seat  of  inoculation  then  generally  broke  and  became  covered  with  i 
dry  crust,  beneath  which  was  a  flat  ulcer  with  a  cheesy  floor  discharging  ver; 
slightly.  The  animals  began  to  lose  flesh  about  this  time,  their  coat  becami 
bristly,  dyspncea  set  in,  and  they  died  generally  between  the  fourth  and  eight! 
weeks,  or  they  were  killed  within  the  same  space  of  time.'* 

Tuberculosis  has  been  induced  or  observed  in  nearly  all  the  commoner  wami 
blooded  animals,  and  according  to  Koch  no  bird  or  mammal  is  capable  o 
permanently  resisting  infection.  Animals  show,  however,  very  different  degree 
of  susceptibility,  and  in  similar  degrees  they  are  variously  liable  to  spontaneoui 
tuberculosis.  Rabbits,  guinea-pigs,  cattle,  and  apes  are  peculiarly  susceptible 
Carnivorous  animals  are  much  less  so,  but,  according  to  M^Fadyean,  spontaneoui 
tuberculosis  is  more  common  in  dogs  than  is  commonly  supposed.  In  any  givei 
class  of  animals  the  individuals  show  varying  susceptibility  just  as  in  the  cas< 
of  man. 

The  infective  character  of  tuberculosis  is  also  to  be  inferred  from  the  spreading 
character  of  the  lesion,  to  be  now  described. 

Contag^ousneBB  of  tnbercnloBiB. — As  the  tubercle-bacillus  from  iti 
mode  of  growth  is  propagated  only  in  the  animal  body,  except  as  i 
laboratory  experiment,  the  disease  must  be  contnicted  more  or  lesi 
directly  by  contagion.  Atrcording  U)  Cornet,  as  we  have  seen,  th( 
great  source  of  contiigion  is  the  dust  fonned  when  tuberculous  pro 
ducts,  and  especially  the  sputum  of  phthisical  persons,  is  allowed  t< 
become  dry  and  is  pulverized.  This  author  asserts  that  even  strong 
persons  are  susceptible  when  exp<jsed  to  such  dust.  It  is  thus  by  ai 
intermediate  process  that  infection  usually  occurs.  Direct  infection  ii 
rare.     One  of  the  most  obvious  cases  of  the  latter  is  afforded  by  the 
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cbraiic  thickenings  or  warts  to  which  pathologista  are  liable  from 
infection  at  post-mortem  examinations. 

IliiippuvQt  that  it  the  buiillua  coold  be  entirely  got  rid  of  in  the  commnnitj 
tbr  JiMue  wonld  neceaearilj  ceMc.  This  mtn  onl;  be  effected  b;  b  Bjstem  of 
iuliCtoD  aloDii  with  diainfection  of  dischorgM.  The  [acts  that  aboat  oDe-Mventb 
otihtdMlbt  in  tb«  oommanitj  are  doe  to  taberouloeis,  and  that  probabl;  not  leu 
ibio  ooe-halt  ol  the  persona  born  are  fated  to  aoiuire  the  diBease  in  some  form, 
ai^t  scttlj  to  jiutifj  snch  preeantiouB.  In  this  eonneetion  it  is  of  importaDoe  to 
Hltttiu  leproe]!,  under  a  H^atein  of  rigid  isolation,  almost  disappeared  from 
lunf*.  and  this  sorely  affords  a  prttnmption  in  favour  ot  dmiUr  precantiona  in 
lb  cue  of  tnbercnlosis.  which  however  can  be  carried  out  without  any  snoh  omel 
Mhuiaa  at  in  the  case  ot  lepers. 

lakeritanee  of  tnborcnlosiB. — While  inheritance  plays  a  very  im- 
piKUnt  port  in  the  predisposition  to  tuberculosis,  it  ha^  not  yet  been 
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f^veil  that,  in  man,  tuberculosis  is  ever  communicated  from  parent 
"i  olbpring,  although  there  are  a  few  cases  recorded  in  infants  which 
■ur  have  been  congenital.  This  is  consistent  with  the  fact  that  the 
Willi  do  not  readily  pass  through  membranes.  Johiic  has  recorded 
1  CAMr  of  congenital  tuberculosis  in  a  calf  whose  mother  was  afTijcted 
*ith  severe  tuberculosis  of  the  Itnigs.  In  the  calf  the  tuberculosis 
*u  situated  in  the  liver,  portal  glands,  and  bronchial  glands,  the 
infn-tion  having  been  by  the  umbilical  veins  in  the  pliiceiitJi.  (Referred 
W  by  Birch-Hirwhfeld.) 
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Clwrutar  of  the  lesion. — The  typical  lesion  iti  tuberculoeie  is  the 
socalled  miliary  tuliercle,  and  it  is  this  which  was  referred  to  above 
as  being  the  specific  product  of  the  action  of  the  virus. 

The  miliary  taberole  is  a  minute  rounded  body  (Figs.  64  and  65) 
composed  of  cells  and  devoid  of  blood-vessels,  A  single  tubercle  ia 
scarcely  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  btit,  by  the  confluence  of  several, 
there  may  be  larger  nodules  formed,  and  even,  by  the  concurrence  of 
vast  numbers  in  successive  generations,  large  masses.  At  first  sight  the 
tubercle  seems  composed  simply  of  round  cells,  but  closer  inspection 
shows  usually  three  fomis  of  cells  to  be  present.     The  most  peculiar 
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and  typical  is  the  fiiant-cell,  which  in  the  early  stages  is  nearly  a  con- 
stant cfinstitueiit.  It  is  a  large  body  (seen  in  the  middle  in  Fig.  65) 
presenting  at  its  margin  railialiiig  processes,  especially  at  it**  poles, 
and  containing  numemns  oval  nuclei,  usually  arranged  in  a  row  near 
the  periphery  i»f  the  oi'U.  The  giant-cell  is  generally  near  the  centre 
of  the  tubercle,  but  may  lie  considerably  removed  from  this  position. 
There  are  frequently  several  in  one  tuliercle  (see  Figs.  64,  65,  and  66). 
The  second  constituents,  the  so-called  Epithelioid  cells,  are  smaller  than 
the  giant-cells  and  possess  one  nucleus,  but  are  still  of  considerable 
size.  They  are  similar  in  form  and  origin  to  the  formative  cells  in  the 
inflammatory  new-formation.  They  surround  the  giant-cell,  and  in 
their  general  appearand^  somewhat  resemble  it.  Ordinary  round  cells 
form  the  third  constituents,  and  they  are  variously  abundant  according 
to  circumstances.  They  ai-e  chiefly  lymphocytes  with  nuclei  which 
stain  deeply  ;  among  them  polymorphonuclear  leucocytes  are  visible. 
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The  round  cells  are  present  at  first  at  the  periphery,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  representing  the  ordinary  inflammatory  products,  which 
ire  commonly  seen  in  the  tissue  around.  The  giant-cells  and  epithelioid 
cells  seem  to  be  the  essential  constituents  of  tubercles,  and  in  perfectly 


retent  examples  they  may  be  almost  the  only  ones.  They  are, 
Kmrding  to  Baumgarten,  the  immediate  products  of  the  action  of  the 
iu>iercle  bacilli,  the  round  cells  being  the  ordinary  result  of  inflam- 
mation. 

Baiuogartei],  from  a  very  elaborate  series  of  eiperimeatal  studies,  has  described 
tka  Ovlglii  <tf  (lie  Tailons  coiurtlNiants  of  Um  tntMrole,  and  their  relation  to  the 
bacilli.  When  bacilli  invade  a  tissne  the  fiied  cells  of  the  tissae,  those  of 
tpithetinm  as  well  as  the  conneotive  tissae,  6nt  show  evidences  of  chan^te.  They 
an  indoMd  to  proliferate  bj  the  bacilli  which  may  be  in  their  substance  or  in  the 
Bcigbbanrhood.  The  nuclei  of  these  cells  show  karyokinetic  figures,  and  both 
pant-oells  aad  epithelioid  oelU  resolt  from  the  changes  in  the  fixed  cells  of  the 
tiatoet'  In  the  case  ol  the  giant-cell  the  nuclear  diTJsioa  goes  ou,  but  the  cell 
diTiiiDD  does  not  ensue,  there  being  tbos  a  kind  of  arrest  of  development.  By 
thit  process  a  rounded  tubercle  arises  which  is  composed  entirely  of  giant-cells 
ud  epithelioid  celts.  Bat  the  neighbouring  blood-Tessels  are  affected  by  the 
rinu.  and  from  them  an  emigration  of  leuoocytea  occurs.  The  leucocytes  are 
■t  Unit  oataids  the  laq(9.MU*d  tntwrda,  but  petwttate  into  it,  and  ma;  ooma^ 
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it  into  »  imtll-otlltd  or  iTmpliold  tabarela.  Thii  tr»DslorniAtioii  muj  b»  npid 
or  Blow,  itB  oODiM  dBpendiug  on  the  uamber  and  «ii«rg;  of  the  bkdlU.  II  Iha 
luter  Me  kbundAnt  and  viRorousl;  propa^iatiDg,  or  if  they  are  accompanied  bj 
other  foreign  miorobee,  then  tbe  prodoctiaii  of  leiicoc;tM  may  be  ver;  great. 
and  the  tuberelee  rapidly  pasB  into  tbe  emall'Celled  oontUtioo.  This  maj  oocnr 
80  rapidly  that  the  large-oelled  condition  may  be  almost  omitted.  Henoe  it  if 
where  the  bacilli  are  oomparativel;  few  and  the  cultivation  pnre  that  the  large- 
celled  noD- inflammatory  tabercle  is  most  typically  seen. 

Bodies  having  a  structure  eimilar  to  that  of  tubercles  may  be  prodnoed  by  tb* 
presence  ol  small  foreign  bodies  (rabbit  hairs,  Bsimigarteo;  particles  of  stone, 
Hamilton),  but  in  all  such  cases  the  lesions  have  not  an  infective  character. 
A  more  near  approach  to  tbe  true  tubercle  is  met  with  in  ActinomyooaU,  where 
the  presence  ot  a  microbe  has  tbe  eflect  of  producing  results  not  nnlike  those 
of  tuberculosis  (see  Actinomycosis). 

The  typical  tuberclt^  as  htre  described,  is  not  infrequently  difficult 
of  recognition  in  actual  cases.  Inftammatory  processes  occurring 
uroiind  and  invading  it,  obscure  its  structure,  and  the  tubercle  itself 
is  prone  to  degenerative  changes. 

Cueons  neoroBis  nr  Caseation  is  the  most  characteristic  change  in 
tuberculosis.     This  change  consists  in  necrosis  with  fatty  dcgent 
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of  the  structures  (see  Retrograde  changes).  It  manifests  itself  in  a 
granular  condition  of  the  cells,  whose  nuclei  disappear.  The  result 
is  an  obscuration  of  the  stnictiire,  anrl  the  replacement  of  it  by  a 
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homogeneous    structureless    and    somewhat    opaque    material.     This 
change  usually  begins  in  the  central  parts  of  the  tubercles,  it  may 
^>e  in  the  giant  cell,  and  produces  an  opacity  there,  but  it  is  liable  to 
overtake  the  whole  structure  (see  Fig.  67).     Indeed,  it  extends  to 
the  parts  around,  so  that  the  tissue  which  is  merely  infiltrated  with 
inflammatory  products  is  frequently  involved  in  the  caseation.     Hence, 
vhen  the  process  has  overtaken  a  considerable  portion  of  tissue,  the 
rtnicture  may  be  much  obscured.     This  process  in  the  rapidity  and 
(i»mpletene88  of  its  occurrence  depends  on  the  abundance  and  vigour  of 
the  bacilli.     Where  they  are  numerous,  and  where  consequently  there 
is  much  infiltration  with  leucocytes,  caseation  is  rapid  (Baumgarten). 
The  caseous  material  so  produced  is  a  yellow,  brittle  substance,  which 
rH?emble8  cheese  in  its  appearance.     So  characteristic  is  this  result  of 
ful)erculf>8i.s  that  caseation   is  almost  equivalent   to  the  older  term 
Tobercnlization,  and  caseous  matter  to  Grade  or  Tellow  tubercle. 

In  very  acute  cases  we  may  have  an  approach  to  ordinary  necrosis 
or  sloughing,  or  at  least  an  acute  softening. 

The  process  of  caaeation  is  to  be  related  to  the  action  of  the  virus.  It  is  a 
aecroijis  due  to  the  toxic  action.  Some  have  endeavoured  to  account  for  the 
ca^jeation  by  the  absence  of  vessels  in  the  tubercles.  But  much  larger  pieces 
of  matter  may  be  kept  alive  in  the  body  without  the  intervention  of  vessels, 
SQch  as  free  bodies  in  the  joints  or  abdomen.  Besides,  the  caseation  extends 
beTond  the  tubercles  to  the  tissue  around,  which  is  vascular. 

Fibrous  transfomiation  is  a  much  more  unusual  change  in  tubercles, 
and  occurs  only  where  the  process  is  very  chronic  and  the  bacilli  very 
f»-u'.  While  some  tubercles  undergo  caseation,  others,  and  along  ^vith 
tht-ni  the  surrounding  tissue,  develop  fibrous  tissue,  like  that  in  chronic 
iiitiammation. 

Softening  is  the  usual  result  of  caseation.  The  caseous  matter, 
Although  it  may  remain  for  a  time  unaltered,  in  most  cases  ultimately 
liquefies  or  breaks  down.  The  result  is  the  formation  of  a  Cavity  or 
Ulcer  (see  Tubercular  Ulceration  of  Intestine).  It  is  to  be  remembered 
that,  a-s  the  caseation  involves  not  only  the  tubercles  but  the  suiTounding 
tissue,  the  cavity  or  ulcer  is  associated  with  an  absolute  loss  of  tissue 
The  walls  of  the  ulcer  are  tubercular,  and  the  disease  usually  continues 
advancing,  so  that  the  ulcer  or  cavity  enlarges. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  caseoas  matter  may  accumulate  without 
v>ftening,  and  we  may  have  considerable  masses  of  it,  such  as  we 
find  in  the  brain  in  the  form  of  the  tubercular  tumour  or  scrofulous 
iu>»en:le  and  in  the  lymphatic  glands.  In  course  of  time  the 
caiteous  matter  may  be  partly  absorbed,  or  may  imdergo  Calcareous 
iiUtration  (see  Fig.  68). 
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•etoftila  aid  Itnunft.— ThsM  lermB  are  used  to  detignate  oondituma  of  Uw 
Ijmpbatio  glande,  which  are  now  general!?  reoognised  as  tDbarcolar.  Tlw; 
will  be  described  in  their  proper  plaoeB.  The  terms  have  been  somewhat 
indefinite!;  eileoded  bo  as  to  include  affections  of  joints,  bone,  skin,  and  other 
BtructnreB,  but  snoh  atfections  are  nearly  all  really  tabereular. 

Local  TnberouloBiB. — We  have  already  Been  that  tuberculosia  i& 
always,  to  begin  with,  a  local  affection,  due  to  the  impUiitation  oE" 
baciUi  in  the  living  tissue,  and  it  may  be  added  that,  even  when  it 
becomes  generalized,  the  secondary  lesionB  are  due  to  the  multiidi  — 
cation  of   bacilli    transplanted  from  the  primary  seat,  the  growth  of 


the  microlie  occitrriiig  not  in  the  blood  but  in  the  local  seat.  Hence 
the  description  alremly  given  applies  to  the  local  process  however 
originating. 

The  bacillus  flnds  access  to  the  body  by  various  channels.  The 
most  common  seats  of  tuberculosis  are  in  direct  communication  with 
the  surfaces  of  the  b<xly.  The  commonest  seat  of  all  is  the  Lnng^  and 
entrance  is  here  obtained  with  the  inspired  air  (sec  Fig  69).  Next 
to  the  lungs  the  Lymphatic  glands  are  most  frequently  affected,  and 
in  the  ease  of  children  they  are  perhaps  more  frequently  the  seat  of 
tuberculosis  than  the  Inngs.  The  lymphatic  glands  which  are  attacked 
are  in  communication  either  mth  the  skin  or  a  mucous  membrane,  and 
there  arc  frequently  catarrhs  or  other  forms  of  inflammation  in  the 
tissue  with  which  the  affected  glands  are  related.  The  bacilli  may, 
however,  find  their  way  from  surfaces  which  are  unaltered.  The 
glands  most  frequently  affected  are  those  of  the  neck,  communicating 
with  the  mouth  ;  of  the  bronchi,  communicating  with  the  lungs ;  and 
of  the  mesentery,  communicating  with  the  intestines.  The  skin  may 
be  directly  attacked  by  tu)>erculosis,  the  resulting  conditions  being 
described  as  Lupus,  Scrofnloderma,  Post-mortem  wart,  etc 
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While  tkew  mora  direct  modes  of  entrance  obtain  in  the  majority 
iif  cues,  there  ramain  a  large  number  in  which  the  access  ia  mora 
tircuitoat.  In  some  of  these  the  tuberculoais  ia  due  to  a  secondary 
rit«naon  from  a  tubercular  lymphatic  gland.  It  is  thus  that  many 
oM  of  tuberculosis  of  Serons  membraneB  arise.  But  in  a  consider- 
aMe  number  of  cases,  the  bacilli  can  only  have  found  access  by  the 
blood  The  blood  is  not  infrequently  the  vehicle  by  which  small 
wiki  [articles  arc  conveyed,  and  we  may  suppose  that  a  few  bacilli 
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Mi-iden tally  present  may  l»c  deposited  in  the  tisanes,  and,  in  the  case 
Mti  susceptible  organ,  may  multiply  and  produce  a  tuberculosis.  This 
■pplies  to  tuberculosis  of  the  Bones,  which  is  very  frequent  in  children, 
ukI  which  often  begins  in  the  vertebne,  or  in  the  cancellous  tissue 
at  the  extremities  of  the  long  bones.  The  Brain  is  also  liable  to 
primary  tul>erculo8i8,  especially  in  children.  Tuberculosis  of  the 
UrinO'ftllitsl  system  begins  very  frequently  in  the  testicle,  and  the 
hacilli  are  carried  thither  by  the  blood. 

Ixtmtaion  of  local  tnbercnIoBiB. — A  tuberculosis  once  established  in 
■  locality  presents  usually  a  tendency  to  indefinite  extension,  Tulier- 
iiilosis  ia  generally  a  slow  process,  and  the  extension  is  also  chronic. 
The  extension  ia  to  the  immediately  neighbouring  parts,  )>y  direct 
iiitiltration,  or,  more  commonly,  by  the  lymphatics  or  along  smiacfia 
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and  canals.  The  process  of  extension  is  usually  stopped  by  the  inter- 
vention of  a  membrane,  as  the  bacilli  seem  not  to  be  possessed  of  the 
power  of  penetrating  membranes  unless  there  is  first  a  necrosis  of 
them.  Thus,  tuberculosis  of  l}nnphatic  glands  does  not  pass  through 
the  capsule  unless  the  latter  have  been  perforated  by  necrosis ;  and 
tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  rarely  extends  to  the  pleura  unless  there  l)e 
actual  perforation  of  that  membrane. 

Extension  by  the  lymphatics  is  very  fre<^uent  and  characteristic. 
Tubercles  often  form  in  the  course  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  connected 
with  tubercular  organs,  as  well  as  in  the  lymphatic  glands.  In  phthisis 
pulmonalis,  for  example,  there  are  tubercles  in  the  substance  of  the 
lung  seated  in  the  lymphatic  vessels,  while  the  bronchial  glands  are 
also  the  seat  of  tuberculosis. 

The  extension  along  snrfaces  and  canals  is  exempliiied  chiefly  in 
serous  and  mucous  membranes.  A  tuberculosis  occurring  in  the 
pleura,  pericartlium,  or  peritoneum  extends  over  the  entire  surface 
of  these  membranes.  Tul>erculosis,  in  communication  with  mucous 
canals,  frequently  travels  considerable  distances,  involving  the  surface 
more  or  less  continuously,  but  penetrating  deeply  to  a  very  slight 
extent.  Thus,  tul)erculosis  of  the  lungs  is  frequently  associated  with 
tuberculosis  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  trachea  and  larvnx,  and  of  the  intestine  (from 
swallowing  the  expectoration).  Again,  tuberculosis  of  the  genito- 
urinary organs  frequently  begins  in  the  testicle.  From  this  it  may 
extend  the  whole  length  of  the  vas  deferens  to  the  vesiculie 
seminales  and  urinary  bladder,  and  sometimes  up  the  ureter  to  the 
kidnev. 

One  mav  here  recall  the  facts  that  in  artificial  cultures,  the  tubercle- 
l)acillu8  grows  on  the  surface  of  the  medium,  and  does  not  penetrate 
into  its  substance. 

\\'hile  tubereulosfs  does  not  readily  penetrate  deeply,  still  in 
vascular  organs  a  few  l>acilli  will  occasionally  reach  the  blood, 
passing  either  directly  into  the  vessels  of  the  part,  or  indirectly  by 
the  lymphatics.  These  may  settle  in  predisposed  situations,  and  give 
rise  to  secondary  tubercular  lesions  in  several  different  centres.  This 
condition  has  been  called  by  Weigert  "chronic  general  tuberculosis." 
When  a  few  bacilli,  thus  at  intervals,  find  entrance  to  the  blood,  the 
lesions  will  usually  be  comparatively  few.  These  secondary  lesions  run 
a  chronic  course,  and  may  sometimes  rival  the  primary  tuberculosis  in 
size  and  effect  on  the  IkxIv.  There  mav  thus  be  a  number  of  con- 
siderable  tubercular  lesions  in  difterent  organs,  and  the  case  frequently 
]ook8  like  one  in  which  several  local  tul)er(;uloses  are  simultaneously 
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frewni.  This  form  of  disease  is  most  frequently  seen  in  children, 
wltcw  tissues  seem  more  susceptible  to  the  tubercle  bacilli  in  smaller 
numbers  than  those  of  adultfi.  In  them  we  may  find  tubercular  masses 
j^uluueously  in  lungs,  kidneys,  brain,  etc. 

EffKta  of  local  tnberoaloais. — The  process  of  tuberculosis,  as  already 
ilcttribed,  involves  destruction  of  tissue,  and  in  many  cases  ulcers  and 
witiea  are  the  result.  The  destruction  of  tissue  may  itself  involve 
wtous  consequences,  as  in  the  case  of  the  bones  and  of  the  brain,  in 
vliich  latter  position  the  tubercular  mass  also  acts  as  a  tumour,  pressing 
ixt  the  hrain  substance  around.  Most  of  the  evil  consequences,  how- 
aer,  arise  in  connection  with  ulceration  and  formation  of  cavities. 
Tit  Hurfaces  thus  produced  discharge  and  use  up  the  available 
nuihtiuus  material  of  the  body.  Such  processes  are,  therefore,  accom- 
fauini  by  Xmaoiatioii.  Even  more  potent  in  the  production  of  general 
emaciation  is  Fever,  which  commonly  accompanies  tuberculosis.  Fever 
in  jretieral  is  produced  by  the  presence  of  foreign  matter  in  the  blood 
(ttx   further  on).      In    tulierculosis   the 

bacilli  do  not  produce  fever  directly,  as 

ibey  are  not  present  in  the  blood,  but 

their  products  are,  in  a  dilute  form.     In 

the  (.v(»e  of  discharging  surfaces,  again, 

there  will  t-omnionly  be  putrid  and  other 

forms   of   decomposition    In    the  matter 

•liiohar^^ed,  and  the  absorption  of  the  pru- 

duetn  will  still  further  conduce  to  fevei 
Qeneral    Tabercnlosis. — This  term  is 

lucl  ill  contradistinction  to  local  tul>er- 

culii^s.  to  designate  a  condition  in  which 

the  tuberculosis  has  not  one  but  many 

centres   to    which    the   virus   has  lieen 

nrrie<l  by  the  blood.    It  has  been  pointed 

•lut    aliove   that    tuberculosis    has    little 

tei»lency  to  penetrate  deeply,  preferring 

Wi  extend  along  open  channels  or  surfaces. 

Hence,   the  disease,  for  the  most  part, 

renuins  local.     When  conveyed  into  the 

Mixid,  the  iMcilli  may  or  may  not  settle 

dr)wn  and  multiply.     This  will  depend 

'm  the  number  and  vigour  of  the  bacilli, 

mil  the  resisting  power  of  the  tissues.  ««    m     ry  "    reu.jsM. 

If  they  are  present  in  Urge  numbers,  as  where  a  local  lesion  bursts 

iiito  a   blood-vessel,   then  they   are  planted   in   many   orgE 
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produce  their  usual  effects,  namely,  the  formation  of  tubercles 
inflammation.  Hence,  in  general  tuberculosis  we  have  what  is  e 
valent  to  a  multitude  of  local  tuberculoses. 

For  the  most  part  the  disease  is  a  very  acute  one,  hence  the  na 
Acute  {reneiftl  tabwoalosia  and  Aonte  miliary  tubercnlosiB.  Thei 
a  simultaneous  and  wide-spread  eruption  of  tubercles  in  Beveral  org 
The  tubercles  have  the  usual  structure,  but  they  are  present  in 
numbers  in  the  lungs  (see  Fig.  TO),  liver,  spleen,  kidneys,  sometime 
the  meninges,  lymphatic  glands,  supra-renal  capsules,  etc.     They : 


Fig.  n.^Phut>icnt|ih  of  A  McMoii  ol  lung  in  t 


jnU  tubarcukifibi. 


sometimes  be  seen  in  the  heart-wall  and  endocardium.  Accordinj 
Tripier  the  bacilli  may  settle  on  the  valves  and  produce  an  acute  tii 
cular  endocanlitis,  in  his  case  of  the  mitral  valve.  The  tubercles  o 
show  their  relation  to  the  circulation  by  their  connection  with 
blood-vessels.  In  the  hnigs  they  are  verj-  frequently  grouped  arc 
the  smaller  arteries,  and  may  even  form  in  the  internal  wall  of 
artery,  projecting  into  its  calibre.  This  is  shown  in  Fig.  71,  and  j 
an  appearance  is  not  uncommon.  The  disease  is  an  acute  febrile 
fatal  in  a  few  weeks,  and  the  individual  tuliercles  arc  small  in  size,  i 
local  formation  being  little  more  than  a  single  miliary  tubercle,  1 
are  often  so  small  as  to  be  only  detectable  by  the  aid  of  the  microsc 
especially  in  the  Uver,  where  they  hi'c  present  in  almost  increc 
numbers. 
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The  simultaneous  outbreak  of  numerous  tubercular  lesions  implies 
that  in  a  short  interval  the  blood  has  received  large  numbers  of  bacilli. 
In  some  cases  the  bacilli  have  been  detected  in  the  blood  during  life 
(Weichselbaum),  and  not  infrequently  after  death. 

This  overloading  of  the  blood  with  bacilli  can  only  occur  when  tuber- 
culosis has  extended  so  as  to  involve  the  wall  of  a  still  pervious  vessel 
of  some  size,  so  that  the  bacilli  may  find  free  access  to  the  blood. 
Acute  general  tuberculosis  has  been  found  associated  with  tuberculosis 
of  the  thoracic  duct,  of  the  pulmonary,  splenic,  portal,  hepatic,  and  other 
veins.  The  extension  may  also  occur  from  lymphatic  glands  directly 
iiito  the  blood-vessels  of  these  glands  (Koch). 

This  solaiion  of  the  problem  of  acute  general  tuberculosis  was  first  suggested  by 
Poofick,  who  observed  tuberculosis  of  the  thoracic  duct  in  a  case  of  this  disease. 
^eigert  has,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  found  the  source  of  the  general  infec- 
tkm  in  the  extension  to  pervious  veins,  and  he  asserts  that  in  most  cases  such  a 
joarce  will  be  found  if  diligent  search  be  made.  The  pulmonary  vein  is  that  most 
fRqoentlT  involved,  and  it  is  so  in  about  half  the  cases.  In  a  case  observed  by  the 
lathor,  in  which  the  primary  tuberculosis  affected  the  lung,  a  branch  of  the  pul- 
moQirr  vein,  the  size  of  a  crow  quill,  presented  in  its  wall  an  elongated,  yellow, 
ciMoag  layer,  somewhat  resembling  a  thin  localized  thrombus.  The  surface  was 
ismooth  and  there  was  no  layer  of  fibrine  between  it  and  the  calibre  of  the  vessel 
vhieh  was  here  uninterrupted,  except  by  the  slight  projection  of  the  yellow  mass. 
Tobercle  bacilli  were  found  in  large  numbers  in  this  yellow  structure,  extending 
to  its  internal  aspect.  Bacilli  were  also  found  in  the  blood  and  in  the  miliary 
tQbercles  in  lungs,  liver,  etc. 

Utnitim. — Otntral  Worh* — Bayle,  Recherches  sur  la  phtisie  pulmonaire,  1810 ; 

LxNsic.  Traits  de  Tauscult.  med.,  etc.,  1819;  Waij>enbuko,  Tuberkulose,  etc.. 

l^d;  VotcBow,  GeschwiUste,  vol.  ii.,  1864-^;  Discussion  on  pulmonary  phthisis 

in  relation  to  tubercle  of  lung,  Path.   Soc.  trans.,  1873 ;   Cornet,  Die  Tubercu- 

lott.  1899;   Martin,  Allbutt's  system  of  med.,  ii.,  1897;   Durck,  Lubarsch  and 

Oitertag.  Ergebnisse,  1897-1901;    Koch,   Brit.   Med.  Joum.,  ii.,  189,  1901,  and 

ii-t  1>^,    1902;    Trans.    Intbrnat.    Conor,    of    Tuberculosis,    Lond.,    1901; 

SnxxAx  in  Encyd.   Medica,   xii.,   1902.     InociUcUion   and   Tubercle  hacilltiH — 

ToLuuN,  Dn  tubercle  au  point  de  vue  de  son  si^ge,  etc.,  1862  ;  and  Etudes  sur  la 

tobercalose,  18^;  Langhans,  Die  Uebertragung  der  Tuberk.,  1868;  Klebs,  Virch. 

AichiT,  vols,  xliv.,  xlix.,  etc.  ;  Tappeiner,  Virch.  Archiv,  vols.  Ixxiv.  and  Ixxxii. ; 

CoHXHEix,  Die  Tuberkulose  vom  Standpunkt  der  Infectionslehre,  1880 ;  Sander- 

ns,  Besearches  on  artificial  tuberculosis,  1869;  Koch,  The  Etiology  of  tuberculosis, 

Syd.  Soc.  trans.,  1886  ;  Baumoarten,  Many  papers,  and  Tuberkel  und  tuberkulose, 

ItftS;  Weichselbaum,  Deutsche  med.  Wochenschr.,  1884;  Johne,  Die  Oeschichte 

^Tuberkulose,  1883;  Earo  (Post-mortem  tubercles),  Centralbl.  f.  Chir.,  1885, 

So. 32.    AneUomy  and  mode  of  exteiunoii — Virchow,  Geschwiilste,  vol.  ii.,  1864-65  ; 

fimrLEXBcB,  Path.  Histology,  Syd.  Soc.,  transl.,  1872;  Langhans,  Virch.  Archiv, 

^•zlii. ;  Schuppbl,  Lymphdrusentuberkulose,  1871;  Buhl,  Lungenentzilndung, 

etc..  1872;  KdsTBB,  Virch.  Arch.,  vol.  xlviii. ;  Baumoarten,  Tuberkel  und  Tuber- 

^oloie,  1885;  EUxnsroN,  On  the  path,  of  bronchitis,  etc.,  1883;  Friedlander, 

Volkmann's  klin.  Vort.,  No.  64;  Gutebbock  (Lupus),  Virch.  Arch.,  vol.  liii.    Otntral 
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rH6«reiiIo*M— Fdnfice,  Berl.  klin.  Woobenscbr.,  1877;  Zabh,  Virch.  Arc 
buvi.,  1879;  Vi'tioKKT,  ibid.,  vol.  Iiivii.,  and  DeaUcb.  med.  Woob.,  18 
leSG;  Tbipiui,  Areb.  de  m^.  eipfTimeaUle,  1690;  Behu  (with  lite 
LubUBob  and  OstorUe,  Ergebnisse.  1900. 


TUBERCaLOSIS  IN  ANIMALS. 

It  boa  been  already  mentioned  that  tuberonloaie  has  been  communioat 
Urge  number  ol  animalB  b;  inoculation,  and  that  probably  all  mrm- 
animalB  are  sasoeptible.  Ae  a  sponlaneoDs  disease  it  ocours  in  manj  d 
animals.  In  these  the  leeionB  observed  are  similar  to  those  iu  man,  coosii 
tubercles  termed  of  f^iant-cells  and  epithelioid  cells  with  varying  propor 
lencocytes.  There  are.  however,  certaii 
variations  in  structure  in  certain  a 
Bacilli  presenting  practically  all  the  chi 
oF  the  tubercle  bacillus  bare  been  toood 
aSecled  structures.  For  practical  pnrp< 
most  important  form  is  that  which  oc 
cattle. 

Bovine  tntMrenlocU. — Tuberculosis  is 

ingly  common  in  cattle.     It  is  a  suggesl 

that,  according  lo  Nocard,  in  stall  cattli 

^  _  _,   -mrm.,^^^  -B  -        o'gbt  or  nine  out  of  every  ten  are  tube: 

V^^^^V^  T^Wl/ S  while  among  the  young  who  have  not  j 

J  -JX^t^hirfk  M I  atalled  there  are  eight,  nine,  or  even  ten 

^  T^Pt^^V^^LyHl  ever}'  ten   which   are   not  tuberculons. 

Lets   were   ascertained  by  the   employn 

*  Koch's  tuberculin  to  diagnose  the  diseas 

ing  animals.     Considering  the  close 

between  cattle  and  the  food   of  man, 

regard  to  niilh  and  batcher  meat,  the 

are  very  important. 

The  Btvucluies  most  frequently  a0ec 
thR  serous  membranes— the  pleura  an 
toneum  especially— and  the  Inngs,  but  the 
often  extends  to  lymphatic  glands,  alii 
canal,  liver,  spleen,  nervous  system,  etc. 
■erous  mamBranea  the  tubercles  are  ag) 
into  considerable  nodules,  frequently  as 
lentils.  They  are  attached  to  the  snrfaC' 
membrane  or  else  supported  on  villous 
tions  from  the  surface.  (See  Fig.  72.) 
[  may  be  massive  projections  of  these 
uuduien  Mm  hmiIIh  mul  ivdiitinilHli-d.  hanging  from  the  pleura  or  peritoneum. 
MMt.n.-oiMou.»inl»..moKr«c»lcLflul.  (jj^  ^j^e  Of  the  nodules  and  their  white 
aaoe  tbej  have  been  compared  to  pearls,  and  the  name  Ferlinctit  has  b< 
in  Germany  tor  the  serous  form  of  the  disease.  In  Inttnial  organi  we  b 
comparatively  large  rounded  nodules,  and  sometimes  considerable  infiltratii 
The  nodules  iu  bovine  tuberoulosis  are  peculiarly  prone  t< 


mul    pleui 
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a  u  probkbly  aJwAji  preceded  by  cMeation,  but  the  Utter  ma;  be  k> 
nf\ilj  OTcrtskea  bj  the  calcareous  infiltration  as  to  be  masked. 

n't  luLtg  Men  that  in  Bovine  Tuberculosis  bacilli  presenting  praotioallf  all  the 
ihuicWn  o(  human  Inberele  bacilli  have  been  found,  and  most  obeervere,  while 
spiiut  of  existing  dillerenees  between  them,  have  satisfied  themselves  that  the 
ivo  builli  are  virtually  identical.  Kooh,  however,  has  reoentlj  affirmed  that 
hDmui  ind  bovine  tnbercnlosis  are  practically  distinct  afFections,  that  transmieeion 
of  lilt  disease  Irom  the  oi  to  man  is  of  very  rare  oecurrence,  and  therefore  that 
ihc  pnesotionarj  measures  in  force  with  regard  to  milk  and  butcher  meat  are 
vacctuttj.  Koch  bases  his  statement  on  the  almost  negative  resnlts  obtained  by 
bin  in  inoenlating  cattle  with  human  tubercle  bacilli.     Calves,  he  found,  weie 


pnctictlly  insusceptible.  From  (his  he  argues  that  the  converse  muat  be  true, 
Ihu  inocnlalion  of  human  beings  with  bovine  tubercle  bacilli  will  give  similar 
MfUiie  resDlts.  In  inppott  of  his  views  be  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  Infection 
Imi  (he  intestinal  canal  in  the  human  subject  ia  verjr  rare.  While  it  is  an 
Mtpltd  (act  that  oxen  are  little  sasceptible  to  human  tubercle  bacilli  they  are  not 
•Uolgtely  insusceptible,  and  several  instances  of  sncceaaful  inoculation  are  known. 
TtiMqjitbe  converse  of  Ihis  is  moch  more  difficult.  Direct  proof  ia  naturally 
Iv  tuily  obtained,  but  here  also  cases  are  on  record  which  can  only  be  regarded 
ti  initanees  of  direct  transference  of  the  disease  in  oien  to  man.  We  believe 
fnnbn  that  Koch  has  distinctly  underestimated  the  frequency  of  infection  from 
ibt  Intestinal  canal  in  man.  His  statements  have  had  the  effect  of  directing  very 
■peclil  sttention  to  the  subject,  and  we  shall  doubtless  soon  be  in  a  position  to 
jidgF  ■helher  our  precautionary  measures  are  necessary  or  the  reverse.  For  the 
pnwst  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  be  discontinued. 

IttnevlMla  In  Iwimw  somewhat  resembles  that  in  cattle,  there  beinfi  usually 
ptvl  nodules  on  the  peritoneum.  There  may  be  also  numerous  nodules  in 
inttmal  organs,  aa,  e.g.  the  Inngs  (see  Pig.  73).     These  are  more  like  thow  in 
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fanniMi  miliftiy  tobercoliMiB.  TabercQloais  in  horses  U  sud  to  b«  ■omelinw 
miBtaken  tor  saroonia ;  it  is  not  of  oommon  ooourrenoe. 

In  cwlne  tubsranloBiB  is  &  freqaent  diseaae.  It  resambles  bovine  tubercoloBis  in. 
its  general  characters  as  well  as  in  its  tandenc;  to  calcification. 

TnbeTcnIosis  is  ver;  common  In  monkera.  in  which  animals  it  asnall;  begin* 
in  the  Inn^^,  bat  ie  apt  to  extend  to  other  organs  in  the  form  of  chronio  genenl. 
tnbercnlosie,  so  as  to  form  DomerooB  comparativel;  large  foci,  which  asn«lly  break 
down  and  produce  cavities. 

Tnbercnloila  In  Urda  {avian  tuberculosis).— This  disease  is  dae  to  a  bacillns 
which  closet;  resembles  the  ordinar3r  tnbercle  bacillus,  but  differs  in  its  appearanca 
in  cnltnres  and  in  ila  virulence  in  different  animals. 

The  microbe  differs  considerabl;  in  its  pathogenic  relations  from  that  ot 
mammalian  tnbercutosis.  though  it  cannot  be  considered  a  distinct  species.    It  is 


FiK.  71.-- Ca»i»ii» 


rather  a  variety  which  has  become  modified  in  the  tissues  ot  birds.  Thns  while 
fowls,  and  especially'  singing  birds,  are  high);  susceptible,  they  are  comparatively 
immune  to  the  orgaQiam  of  iniLiiiinalian  tuberculosis.  It  is  possible,  however,  to 
inoculate  fowls  with  tuberculosis  by  means  of  bacilli  obtained  from  a  mammalian 
aource,  the  lesions  produced  beicR  closely  similar  to,  it  not  identical  with,  thoM 
produced  by  the  organism  of  avian  tuberculosis.  On  the  other  hand,  the  guinea- 
pig,  which  is  so  highly  susceptible  to  infection  with  the  tnbeTcle  bacillns,  may  also 
be  infected  with  a  tuberculosis  in  all  respects  typical  by  means  of  the  organism 
obtained  from  cases  □(  this  affection  in  birds. 

The  spontaneous  disease  in  fowls  is  said  to  be  transmitted  congenitally  (like 
syphilis),  aad  the  lesions  are  chiefly  in  the  liver  (see  Fig.  H). 

Bec«nt  observations  go  to  prove  that  even  flah  may  suffer  from  a  disease  which 
has  the  character  of  tuberculosis. 

UtwatorB. — For  an  account  of  the  various  forma  of  tuberculosis  in  animals  see 
Koch,  Etiology  ot  Taberculosis,  Syd.  Soc.  transl.,  1886;  and  Jobnz,  in  Biroh- 
Hirschteld's  Lebrbucb  d.  path.  Anat.,  where  a  full  statement  ol  the  literature  is 
given ;  see  also  Biuuqabteh,  I.  c, ;  Creiuuton.  Bovine  toberc.  in  man,  1881 ; 
MocABii,  Congr^s  pour  I'^ude  de  la  tuberculose,  iii.,  1893,  and  Ann.  de  I'lnstitut 
Pasteur,  1892;  also  The  Animal  Tuberculoses  (trans.),  189o;  M'Fadtkax  (Dog), 
Brit.  Had.  Joni.,  ii.,  1178, 18»1 ;  MiFt-ucci  (Fowl  tuberculosis),  Zeitsoh.  f.  Hygiene, 
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Tol.  xi.,  1892;  Dubjl&d  (Fish),  Rev.  de  la  tuberoulose,  13,  1898  ;  Eber.  (literature)^ 
Lobftraeh  and  Ostertag,  ErgebniRse,  1899  ;  Koch,  Brit.  Med.  Joum.,  ii.,  189> 
1901;  Tbans.  Internat.  Conob.  of  Tubkbculosis,  Lond.,  1901. 


ni.— LEPROSY  OR  LEPRA. 

This  disease  was  at  one  time  spread  over  the  whole  of  Europe^ 
but  is  now  limited  to  certain  localities  in  Norway,  Eussia,  Iceland, 
and  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  sjill  somewhat  prevalent 
in  Asia,  especially  India,  Japan,  and  China ;  in  Africa,  where  it  is  very 
prevalent  in  Egypt,  Abyssinia,  and  the  Islands  of  the  East  Coast ;  and 
in  America,  especially  in  the  West  India  Islands  and  Mexico.  (See 
Hirsch.) 

Causation. — The  disease  is  regarded  by  some  as  hereditary,  but  a 
iDnsiiJerable  number  of  cases  of  contagion  have  been  observed. 

The  qntftion  of  contagion  as  a  cause  of  leprosy  has  been  till  lately  an  undecided 

ODe.    Bat  recently  several  cases  of  communication  to  Europeans,  evidently  by 

coDUgion,  have  been  published,  one  in  which  it  was  communicated  by  vaccination. 

A  ihkl  demonstration  of  contagion  has  been  furnished  by  the  inoculation  of  a 

eoiubmned  criminal  at  Honolulu  by  Dr.  Aming.    The  inoculation  was  successful, 

(rat  the  period  of  incubation  was  very  prolonged.    It  is  probable  that  the  incu- 

hitioo  may  extend  over  several  years,  and  if  this  be  so,  it  will  be  frequently 

rery  difficult  to  trace  the  source  of  contagion.    The  reality  of  contagion  has 

reoeired  its  final  demonstration  in  the  case  of  Father  Damien,  a  Catholic  priest 

vlio  ministered  to  a  leper  colony  and  contracted  the  disease,  of  which  he  died 

in  lSf¥3,    The  researches  of  Thin  seem  to  show  that  leprosy  was  introduced 

into  Italy  about  the  time  of  Christ,  and  that  it  spread  thence  into  the  countries 

of  Northern  and  Western  Europe.    Within  a  few  centuries  it  had  spread  to 

meh  an  extent  and  excited  such  disgust  and  terror,  that  the  populations  were 

roused   to  drive  the  lepers  from  their  midst.     They  were  now  gathered  into 

*  lazar-hooses,*  and  otherwise  isolated.     With  the  adoption  of  these  measures 

leprosy  began  to  disappear,  and  soon  became  almost  extinct  in  the  principal 

eoontries  of  Europe. 

BaeilluB  leprae. — The  bacillus  of  leprosy  was  first  observed  by 
Hansen  in  Norway  in  1871,  and  the  observation  has  been  confirmed 
by  Xeisser  and  many  others.  It  is  a  rod  which  closely  resembles 
the  tubercle  bacillus,  and,  like  it,  is  motionless.  It  presents  clear 
spots,  which  remain  uncoloured  when  the  bacillus  is  stained,  but  it  is 
not  known  whether  these  are  spores  or  not.  It  is  stained  by  the  same 
process  as  the  tubercle  bacillus,  but  does  not  resist  decolorization  so 
■trons^ly,  and  it  is  stained  by  concentrated  watery  solutions  of  the 
aniline  dyes,  especially  fuchsine  and  methyl-violet,  somewhat  more 
readily  than  the  tubercle  bacillus. 

The  bacillus  is  found  in  all  cases  of  leprosy  in  the  lesions  in  the 
skin,  mucous  membranes,  nerves,  and  elsewhere.     It  occurs  in  very 
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Urge  numbers,  eapecully  in  the  tubercular  form,  so  that  when  8tiUD»«:] 
by  Oram's  method  a  section  will  have  a  decided  blue  colour  from  tlm« 
stained  bacilli  alone.     It  presents  itself  partly  free  in  the  tissues,  bi:«t 
mainly  in  the  interior  of  round  cells  (the  lepra  cells  of  Virohow)  whicsfc 
are  considerably  larger  than  leucocytes.     (See  Fig.  75.)    These  cells 
are  to  some  extent  the  endothelium  of  the  vessels,  but  other  fixed 
connective-tissue  cells  apparently  act  as  phagocytes  to  the  leproajr 
bacillus.     The  bacilli  arc  so  numerous  as  to  suggest  that  the  charac- 
teristic cutaneous  swellings  may  be  in  part  due  to  the  actual  bulk  of 
the  bacilli. 


Fig.  rii.— l.enro»3r.    The  tact  ihawa  m „ 

lugA,  tHpwIaUy  CD  QOH,  tiyebrowft^  llpfl,  chin,  uid 
KUtH.     IVHwit  hnd  hIbq  a  large  uloaron  lifbt  l^.ftnd 


Numerous  atK'mpts  have  liecn  made  to  cultivate  the  bacillus,  but 
hitherto  without  success.  Melchcr  and  Ortmann  have  succeeded  in 
inoculating  the  anterior  chamlwr  of  the  eye  in  rabliits  with  pieces 
from  a  freshly  excised  leprosy  nodule.  Characteristic  new-formations 
appearei)  in  almost  uH  thu  internal  organs,  especially  the  c«eum, 
lymphatic  glands,  spleen,  and  Inngs.  In  these  the  bacilli  were  said 
to  he  abundantly  present.  In  man  thei'e  is  the  successful  case  of 
inoculation  referred  to  above. 

Character  of  the  leeionB. — The  disease  occurs  in  two  forms  which 
are  designated  Lepra  tuberculosa  and  Lepra  ansBthetioa.  In  the  first 
the  new-formation  has  its  seat  in  the  skin  or  mucous  membrane :  in 
the  second  it  is  the  nen-es  which  are  affecteil.     The  tubercular  form 
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it  jometimes  calleil  SlephantiaBie  grtaconim.     Frequently  the  ttibci- 

cularvKl  iiniesthetic  forms  (x;ciir  in  the  same  patient  (Mixed  Leprosy). 

In  both  fnrms  the  onset  of  the  symptoms  is  characterized  1>y  geiioral 

nmstituiifnial  disturltaiice  in  the  foi-nt  of  malaise  and  frequently  fever, 


Hf.  77.— I^pnay  .if  tlw  L»ryui  niHl  Trachea. 
'I'liflDItui  atid  urf.c]il|{kittlc  fuldii,  and  naTuei 
TiiLibtiRuic  i>f  On  tnirhcn.  l,erir.MT  tMcllll  Hre  i 
M  >..  L'i.lT.  CoD.,  lluiidCf. 


linn;;  with  an  t-rvthemiituus eniption  of  the  akin.  These  nyini)ti>nis  an- 
ri'ire  pronniineed  iu  tuberctdar  leprosy  than  in  the  aniesthotie  fonn, 
faieh  may  lie  very  insidioiiK  in  itx  onset.  Their  (M:eiin'<'nco  woiil'I 
I'lieate  that  the  infeetion  is  prexent  in  the  lilond,  and  woidd  make  the 
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phenonii'tioii  of  Icpi-usy  iiimlogoufi  to  the  second  stage  of  flvphilis.  Thisg: 
analog  is  fiirthfir  liiiriu'  out  by  the  syiiinietrical  chaiiictcr  of  the  lesions, 
which  are  ileaeriln'il  Itehiw.  The  liaeilliia  has  only  occasionally  been 
foutid  ill  the  Motxl,  and  its  position  and  condition  during  the  long 
pericK)  of  iitculiation  are  i|uite  oliscnre. 

Tubercular  leprosy  {fjepm  tulvrrulwii)  occurs  inairdy  in  the  skin,  hut 
extends    also    to   nincims   inemliriuics.      After    the    acute   ayraptoma 


.1  tlBUn:  wi 


.i.ti™lybi 


lefeired  to  HlK)ve,  the  i>iytheiim,  which  is  a  general  eruption,  passes 
off',  iLTid  the  |>eniiaiicnt  lesion  limits  itn-lf,  for  the  most  itart,  to  the 
cxixwcil  parts  i)f  the  lnniy.  The  skin  of  thi'  face  and  hands  are  the 
piut«  must  attecti-d  (sec  Kij;.  "(I),  and  the  leys  if  they  are  exposed. 
Uf  the  mucous  niemliniiies.  those  of  the  month  and  larynx  are  often 
involved.  (See  Fig.  77.)  The  diseiisi'  also  extends  to  the  lymphatic 
glands.  In  the  skin  thcRi  appear  larger  i>r  smaller  swellings,  at 
first  red  or  lihiish  in  colour  which  lieconu'  firmer  and  hanler.  These 
"ibercles  may  reach  the  size  of  a  ha};el-init  or  a  walnut.  They 
— ■Iiition   tis.sue    in    which  cells   of   vaiions   sizes   have 
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reduced  the  cutis  vera.     These  cells  contain  the  bacilli.     As  in  other 

Xranaiation  tumours,  we  often  have  ulceration,  or,  as  in  the  case  of 

ta/Nfc»,  there  may  be  cicatrization  without  ulceration.    By  the  formation 

of  the  swellings  and  cicatrization,  great  deformities  frequently  result, 

A)  cliat  the  patients  have  often  a  peculiarly  hideous  appearance,  the 

dee  being  knobbed  and  gnarled  (Fig.  76). 

Ifenre  leproey  {Lepra  aruFsthetica)  is  characterized  by  the  stems  of 
tlie  peripheral  nerves  becoming  the  seat  of  spindle-shaped  swellings, 
Mznetimes  of  considerable  length.  The  granulation  tissue  here  is  in 
the  interstitial  connective  tissue,  so  that  the  nerve-fibres  are  separated 
ted  compreaBed.  The  new-formation  sometimes,  but  rarely,  extends 
to  the  membnuies  of  the  spinal  cord  or  brain. 

The  nerve  affection  leads  to  neuralgias  and  to  conditions  of  the  skin 
which  are  related  to  the  interruption  of  the  conductivity  of  the  nerves. 
Localized  patches  of  anaesthesia  occur.  There  are  patches  in  which  the 
(xkfOT  TarieSy  being  darker  or  paler  than  normal  (Macular  leprosy). 
In  tlie  dder  patches,  the  central  parts  are  mostly  pale  (white  leprosy). 
Deep  uleerationB  sometimes  follow,  not  infrequently  leading  to  separa- 
tioD  of  the  fingers  or  toes.  (See  Fig.  78.)  No  bacilli  have  been 
foond  in  these  peripheral  lesions ;  they  are  simply  the  result  of  the 
interfarence  with  the  nerves. 

In  leprosy  there  are  sometimes  tumours  formed  in  internal  organs, 
but  this  is  rare.  Microscopic  lesions  in  the  liver,  spleen,  testes,  etc., 
are  not 
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I. — ^For  a  historical  aocoant  see  Hirsch,  Handbook  of  hist,  and  geograpb. 

path.,  Sjd.  Soc.  transl.,  toI.  ii. ;  see  also  Virchow,  Geschwiilste,  vol.  ii. ;  Gull, 

Oqj'i  Hosp.  Bep.,  1859  ;  Gabteb,  Med.  Chir.  trans.,  Ivi.,  and  Path,  trans.,  zxvii. ; 

HASBai,  Yhreh.  Arch.,  toI.  Izziz. ;  Neuseb,  Ziemssen's  Handb.  d.  spec.  Path.,Tol. 

w^  mod  Yirch.  Arch.,  vols.  IxzziT.  and  ciii. ;  also  Neissbb  and  Cobnil  et  Suchabd, 

in  timnslaled  esaays,  New  Syd.  Soc.,  1886 ;  Journal  of  Leprosy,  Investigation  Com- 

minee,  1890-91 ;  Prize  esaays  on  leprosy.  New  Syd.  Soc,  1895-1897,  by  Newman, 

Ehlers,  Impey,  Thompson,  Cantlie ;  Abraham,  Allbutt's  Syst.  of  med.,  ii.,  1897  ; 

Mouow  (with  literature),  2(Hh  Gent.  Pract.  of  Med.,  zviii.,  1899 ;  Finger,  Lubarsch 

and   Ostertag,   Ergebniase,   1901.      CoiUagion — Munro,   Etiology    and    Hist,    of 

Icproiy ;  Bkbnibb,  Acad,  de  M6d.,  Oct.  11, 1887 ;  Gairdner,  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  1887, 

L.  12^,  ii.,  799,  1055,  and  1119 ;  Thin  on  Leprosy,  a  fall  aocoant  of  history,  path- 

OJOfTf,  etc.,  London,  1891 ;  Abnino's  case,  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  1888,  ii.,  1171 ;  Bevan 

R&Ez,  Varioos  reports  of  hefper  Hosp.,  Trinidad ;  Hutchinson,  Archives  of  Surg., 

i.-iii.    BarHlu9 — Nbibseb  (Etiology),  Syd.  Soc.  Trans.,  1886;  Melcher  and  Ort- 

un,  Berlin,  Klin.  Woohenaohr.,  1885-1886 ;  Uhlerhuth  and  Westphal,  Centralb. 

f.  Bacter..  zziz.,  1901. 


SPECIFIC   NEW-FX)RBtATIONS 


IV.— ELEPHANTIASIS  ABABUM. 


This  disease,  which  is  called  elephantiasis  arabum  to  distinguish  it 
from  E.  grfeconim,  which  is  true  leprosy,  is  oft«ii  simply  designated 
F^lephantiasis,  sometimes  also  Paohydennia. 


. ,  ban  (l»t  or  polntad 
prujectlun*.  At  +  +  +  tbg  tlW* 
uul  fibula  m  uoitMl.  u  thsj  an 
k]h>  alwve  the  uikla-jolnt.  TbI 
utnli^iu  and  «  calcta  an  daa 
united.    (VlRcRnw.) 

—The  disease  is  endemic  in  certain  localities  in  Iiidis, 
CSiina,  Egypt,  Arabia,  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  etc.,  chiefly  in  places 
I  ft  ahoit  diituoe  of  the  sea.     It  obviously  depends  on  some 
)  DKtura  of  it  has  not  been  discovered.     The 
mmation  of  the  skin,  accompanied  by 
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f^ver,  and  somewhat  resembling  erysipelas.  These  attacks  pass  off 
^*ul  recur,  the  disease  ultimately  subsiding  into  a  more  chronic  con- 
'lition.  These  are  conditions  which  can  only  be  produced  by  a  morbid 
pouou  acting  on  the  tissues  locally  and  probably  sending  off  products 
into  the  blood  so  as  to  induce  fever.  The  fact  that  no  secondary 
lesions  occur  at  a  distance  is  an  indication  that  the  virus  itself  does  not 
reach  the  blood.  The  disease  attacks  chiefly  the  native  races,  but  no 
race  is  exempt  from  it     Sporadic  cases  are  met  with  occasionally. 

Gliirftoter  of  the  lesion. — The  lesion  consists  of  an  enormous  hyper- 
trophy of  the  tissues  of  the  skin.  The  cutis  vera  is  thickened,  the 
papilke  are  enlarged,  and  the  epidermis  is  thickened.  In  the  earlier 
perio^ls  the  new-formed  tissue  is  somewhat  cellular,  and  throughout  it 
is  succulent  and  cedematous.  The  disease  occurs  chiefly  in  the  lower 
extremities  and  external  genital  organs,  but  sometimes  attacks  the 
upper  extremities.  In  the  lower  extremities  it  produces  an  extra- 
oniiiiaiy  irregular  thickening  of  the  skin,  which  has  a  folded  and 
liagged  appearance,  like  that  of  the  legs  of  an  elephant.  (See  Fig.  79.) 
In  the  genital  organs  it  produces  tumours  which  sometimes  grow  to  a 
massive  size ;  tumours  have  been  excised  which  weighed  over  100 
p*^^iuiids,  and  which  hung  down  so  as  to  reach  below  the  knees.  (See 
Fig.  79.)  Sometimes  the  tumour  is  not  entirely  made  up  of  hyper- 
trophied  skin,  but  a  definite  isolated  tumour  is  found  internally.  This 
was  so  in  a  case  observed  by  the  author.  In  the  legs  the  new-formation 
may  extend  inwards  to  the  fasciae,  the  inter-muscular  tissue,  periosteum, 
and  bone.  The  accompanying  Fig.  80  shows  how  the  bone  may  be  the 
9>eac  of  new-formation. 


there  is  great  dilatation  of  the  lymphatic  vessels.  It  is  asserted  that 
the  ilianaan  may  develop  from  so-called  lymph-scrotum,  and  Manson  has  inferred 
that  elcphantiaaia,  like  lymph -scrotum,  depends  on  the  filaria  sanguinis.  (See 
oader  Farmaitea.) 

Oeeastonally  localized  cutaneous  enlargements  are  met  with,  which  in  some 
Rspeets  simulate  elephantiasis.  They  have  been  grouped  by  Hutchinson  under  the 
titie  of  Elephantoid  hypertrophies  (see  under  Tumours). 

TlfiHiin — ICansok,  Allbutt's  Syst.  of  Med.,  ii.,  1897,  and  Tropical  Diseases, 
2iid  edition.  1900;  Vibchow,  Oesohwiilste,  vol.  i. ;  Ebmarch  und  Kulenkampff,  Die 
>UpK«tit;^^i«^liAti  Formen,  1885 ;  Carter,  On  Leprosy  and  Elephantiasis,  1874 ; 
TcBsna,  Amputation  of  scrotum  for  Elephantiasis,  Glas.  Med.  Jour.,  1882,  vol.  i. 
iwith  photographs). 

v.— GLANDERS. 

This  disease  is  met  with  chiefly  in  horses,  but  is  occasionally  com- 
municated to  man.  The  name  Farcy  is  sometimes  given  to  the  disease 
when  the  skin  and  lymphatic  system  are  specially  affected. 
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CauBation. — The  disease  has  been  shonii  by  Loeffler  and  Schiitz  to 
depend   on  a  bacillus  which  resembles  the  tubercle  bacillus  in  form 
but  requires  different  methods  of  staining.     The  bacillus  is  present  in 
large  numbers  in  the  lesions  of  glanders,  is  readily  cultivated,  and 
easily  communicated  to  animals. 

The  bacillus  is  a  rod  a1)out  the  size  of  the  tubercle  bacillus,  but 
slightly  thicker.  It  is  generally  slightly  curved,  and  usually  single  or 
in  pairs.     It  is  not  motile,  and  it.  is  not  certain  that  it  produces  sponB. 

It  may  1x3  stained  with  the  ordinary  aniline  dyes,  especially  witli 
fuchsine,  but  better  results  arc  obtained  with  Loeffler's  methylene  blue 
or  carl)ol-thionin.  The  organism  is  completely  decolorized  by  Gham's 
method. 

The  Imcilli  may  l>e  cultivated  on  most  of  the  ordinary  media,  on 
agar  and  glycerin-agar  they  give  a  whitish-grey,  somewhat  tranaluoent 
culture.  On  potato  there  is  a  very  characteristic  growth,  at  first  amber 
coloured,  then  iK'coming  darker  till  it  assumes  a  reddish-brown  or  red 
tint  with  a  yellowish-green  colour  peripherally.  A  temperature  be- 
tween 25*  and  42"  C.  is  necessary,  the  best  results  being  obtained 
between  30"  and  40"  C. 

Animals  are  readily  inoculated,  but  there  are  peculiar  difierenoes  in 
susceptibility.  As  the  disease  is  mainly  one  of  horses,  it  is  natural  to 
find  that  these  animals  and  asses  are  readily  atfected.  Field  mice  and 
guinea-pigs  arc  also  readily  atfected,  but  whit-e  mice,  house  mice,  pigs, 
and  cattle  hardly  at  all.  There  is  always  a  local  action  at  the  point 
of  inoculation,  from  which  there  may  be  a  gradual  extension,  but  not 
bv  the  blooil. 

In  man  an  accidental  infection  sometimes  occurs,  resulting  in 
local  abscesses,  with  secondary  extension  to  the  mucous  membranes, 
joints,  etc. 

A  remarkable  fact  is,  that  in  cultivating  the  bacillus,  it  gradually 
loses  its  infective  power,  so  that  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  generation  it 
has  l)ecome  so  hannless  that  it  is  necessary  to  inoculate  much  larger 
([uantities,  and  the  efl'ect  is  merely  local.  By  further  cultivation  the 
Imcilli  lose  their  virulence. 

From  the  cultures  the  su])stance  Mallein  is  obtained.  The  cultures 
are  usually  grown  for  some  weeks  in  glycerin  bouillon.  They  are 
then  sterilized  bv  heat  and  filtered.  The  filtrate  is  mallein.  This 
substance,  like  tuberculin,  is  much  employed  by  veterinary  surgeons  as 
a  diagnostic  agent. 

Character  of  lesion. — The  disease  in  horses  manifests  itself  first  in 
the  formation  of  swellings  of  the  mucous  meml)rane  or  skin,  consisting 
of  gi'aiiulation  tissue.    The  nasal  mucous  membrane  is  generally  first 


"tlieked,  and  there  is  either  a  diffuse  infiltration  of  it  or  else  a  more 
Mad  series  of  swellings  like  those  of  lupua  (see  Fig.  81).  From 
thii  Mat  the  disease  spreads  to  neighbouring  lymphatic  glands,  also 
tlifflg  the  mucous  membrane  to  the  lungs  and  intestinal  tract.  The 
'ba  also  becomes  the  seat  of  lesions. 


IV 'J.'  Nu*l  ■nilun  nlhunH 

The  granulation  tissue  here,  even  more  than  in  the  other  infective 
ninwuK,  tends  to  break  down,  bo  that,  as  a  rule,  ulcers  soon  form, 
*l>)ch  present  a  great  tendency  to  spread.  These  ulcers  arise  by  what 
ia  tinoally  a  suppurative  process,  and  if  the  tumours  are  situated  deep 
in  tbe  ikin  or  mucous  membrane  there  may  be  actual  abscesses,  which, 
h.T  burning,  form  ulcers.  If  the  ulcers  heal,  cicatrices  are  formed  in 
At  usual  way. 
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The  manifestationa  in  int«nial  parts  ore  largely  inilammatc 
character.  The  lymphatic  glands  of  the  neck  are  the  seat  of  Ij 
matory  swelling.  In  the  lungs  there  are  nodules  either  consist 
granulation  tissue  with  caseous  central  parts,  or  more  distinctly 
monic  (see  Figs.  82  and  83).     There  are  also  in  the  mucous  mem 


Pig.  ^43.— Mivglij  of  A  fflaadcm  nin 
STB  lean  uliiiuduiil  at  Iho  porlphi 


ull  oonulD  nturb* 

hich  are  sometimes  solid,  i 


.  other 


of  the  intestinal  canal  nodules  v 
breaking  down  into  pus. 

The  above  description  applies  to  the  acute  cases,  which  ar 
commoner,  but  the  disease  is  sometimes  chronic  in  its  course.  CI 
cases  have  usually  the  nod\iles  in  the  skin,  and  there  are  secoi 
tumours  in  the  muscles,  etc. 

In  man,  glanders,  which  occurs  occasionally  in  persons  eiij 
about  horses,  is  usually  an  acute,  rapidly  faUl  disease.    Ther 
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nodules  and  ulcers  in  the  mucous  membranes  and  the  skin,  and 
frequently  phlegmonous  inflammation  of  the  skin  with  abscesses 
among  the  muscles,  etc.  In  fact,  in  man  the  disease  takes  the  in- 
flammatory character  more  distinctly  than  in  the  horse.  We  may 
have  in  man  also  nodules,  ulcers,  and  abscesses  in  internal  organs. 
Sometimes  the  abscesses  in  the  lungs,  kidneys,  etc.^  cause  the  disease 
to  resemble  pyaemia.  At  other  times  the  juices  from  the  ulcers  in 
the  no6e  or  mouth  being  inhaled,  may  give  rise  to  lesions  like  those 
of  phthisis  pulmonalis. 

Chronic  glanders  in  man  is  characterized  by  ulcers  in  the  mucous 
membranes  of  the  fauces,  bronchi,  etc.,  and  in  the  skin.  There  may 
he  caseating  nodules  in  internal  organs. 

Utentiire. — VntcHow,  Geschwulstef  vol.  ii. ;  Bollinoer,  Ziemssen's  Handb.,  vol. 
iii.;  LoEFFLEB  nnd  ScHtJTZf  Deutsche  med.  Wocbenschr.,  Dec,  1882;  M'Fadyean 
iod  WooDHBAD,  Report,  National  Vet.  Assoc.,  1888 ;  Bonohe,  Deutsch.  med. 
^ocbenschr.,  1894;  Frdsdbebgeb  and  FbShneb,  Lehrbtich,  ii.,  1896. 


VI.— ACTINOMYCOSIS. 

This  disease  is  prevalent  in  oxen  in  whom  it  was  first  recognized  as 
parasitic  by  Bollinger.  Less  frequently  it  is  met  >vith  in  horses  and 
^wine.  It  has  been  observed  in  man  in  a  considerable  nimiber  of 
cases,  and  would  appear  to  be  readily  communicable. 

Cansation. — The  disease  is  due  to  a  parasite  which  was  named  by 

Bollinger  Actinomyces  or  Ray  ftingas,  but  more  recent  observations 

have  shown  that  the  organism  does  not  belong  to  the  class  of  fungi 

proper,  but  rather  to  the  higher  bacteria.     It  is  now  usually  placed  in 

the  streptothrix  group.     The  ray  form,  further,  is  only  one  of  the 

forms  which  this  pleomorphous  microbe  may  assume,  and  it  is  the  one 

¥xn  most  characteristically  in  the  tissues  of  affected  animals.     It  has 

been  likened  in  appearance  to  the  head  of  a  daisy,  a  large  number  of 

short  threads  radiating  as  from  a  common  centre,  with  swelling  or 

clubbing  of  the  free  extremities  (see  Figs.  84  and  85).     In  the  tissues 

of  man  the  clubbing  of  the  extremities  is  less  easily  made  out,  the 

Appearance  being  more  of  a  tangle  of  branching  filaments  which  radiate 

out  from   a  central  matted  portion  (see  Fig.   85).      Small  spherical 

bodies  like  cocci  are  also  commonly  seen.     These  are  regarded  by  some 

as  goiiidia.     The  filaments  and  spherical  bodies  are  readily  stained  by 

Gram  8  method.    In  the  actual  lesions,  especially  in  animals,  the  microbe 

is  surrounded  by  giant  cells,  and  these  often  enclose  portions  of  the 

panwite.    They  are  indicated  in  Figs.  84  and  85.     The  little  masses 

thus  form  peculiar  radiating  bodies  of  a  globular  or  oval  form,  having 
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a  somewhat  glandular  aspect.  The  individual  clumps  are  of  vary  snui.  3 
size,  not  ^nsible  to  the  naked  eye,  but  they  may  be  united  into  lai^^K 
masBOB,  as  the  heads  in  a  cauliflower.  These  larger  masses  appea-x 
as  small  transparent  or  opaque  yellowish  or  greeiush  grains  in  th.^ 
discharges  of  new-formations. 


^^1^^^ 


The  microbe  is  readily  cultivated  on  ordinary  media,  the  best  results 
being  obtained  at  a  temperaturt"  of  33'  to  37°  C.  The  cultures  show 
filaments,  shorter  threads  or  rods,  and  cocci,  the  ray  form  being  re- 
garded by  some  as  only  occurring  when  the  soil  is  unsuitable  for 


Fix.  DJt.— AcUnumrcuiil 


perfect  growth.     The  microbes  have  been  successfully  inoculated  into 
cattle  and  into  the  abdominal  cavity  of  rabbits  and  guinea-pigs. 

Cllttacter  of  lesion. — Whether  in  animals  or  man  each  fungus-head 
constitutes  a  centre  of  irritation,  and  granulation  tissue  fonns  around 
it.  By  coalescence  there  are  formed  bulky  masses  of  granulation 
tissue.     There  is  no  tendency  to  caseation,  but  rather  to  the  formation 
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uf  piu  on  the  one  band  and  cicatricial  tissue  on  the  other.  The  disease 
usiailv  presents  itself  in  cattle  in  the  form  of  bulky  round  tumours, 
which  ire  mostly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  jaws,  but  may  be  in 


aai"  part  of  the  body.     The  indurated  or  Wooden  Tongue  of  cattle  is 
•<iK  rif  Ttn  cimmonest  manifeetations  (see  Fig.  87).    These  tumours 


iiEiuUy  contain  a  yellow  pus  in  which,  and  in  the  granulation  tissue 
which  lines  them,  the  parasite  is  readily  found.  In  man  there  is  a 
niiire  extended  fonnation  of  granulation  tissue,  and  more  of  a 
oippuTstiTe  character  (see  Fig.  SB). 
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The  microbe  seems  to  find  entrance  chiefly  through  the  moutb., 
and  the  disease  has  its  primary  seat  about  the  jaws,  in  the  respirator3r 
tract,  or  in  the  alimentary  canal. 

In  Actinomycosis  of  the  face  and  neck,  the  fungus  has  obtained 
entrance  by  breach  of  surface  in  the  mouth,  usually  in  connection 
with  carious  teeth,  so  that  the  commencement  is  usually  in  connection 
with  the  jaw.  There  is  a  formation  of  granulation  tissue  around 
the  jaw,  usually  the  inferior  maxilla,  extending  to  the  parts  around. 
The  process  is  a  chronic  one,  and  by  degrees  the  lesion  extends  to  the 
surface.  Abscesses  form  which  discharge  and  leave  fistulous  openings. 
Sometimes  the  new-formation  extends  to  the  vertebrae  or  base  of  the 
skull,  especially  when  the  upper  jaw  has  been  the  starting  point. 

The  respiratory  organs  may  be  the  primary  seat.  There  may  be  a 
superficial  actinomycosis,  producing  simply  a  suppurative  bronchitis. 
More  usually  the  fungus  is  in  the  substance  of  the  lung,  giving  rise 
to  chronic  condensations  and  indurations  in  isolated  patches.  These 
enlarge  and  coalesce,  and  they  often  break  down  so  as  to  form  cavities. 
The  process  is  a  chronic  one  and  somewhat  resembles  that  in  phthisis 
pulmonalis,  but  differs  in  respect  that  it  does  not  usually  attack  the 
apices  of  the  lungs.  The  disease  is  apt  to  involve  the  pleura  and  the 
neighbouring  pericardium.  It  not  infrequently  extends  to  the  bodies 
of  the  vertebrae,  causing  them  to  become  carious.  There  is  here  a  slow 
inflammatory  process  with  exuberant  granulations  and  suppuration. 
The  abscess  mav  reach  the  surface  bv  a  course  similar  to  that  of  a 
tubeixjular  abscess  of  \}one. 

The  alimentary  canaj  is  more  rarely  the  primary  seat  of  actino- 
mycosis. The  vermiform  appendix  is  not  infrequently  primarily 
ailected.  There  are  nodules  and  ulcers  formed  and  the  disease  extends 
to  the  peritoneum,  leading  to  the  formation  of  granulation  tissue  and 
al)scesses  in  the  cavity  of  the  |)eritoneum.  There  may  be  perforation 
of  the  bladder,  intestine,  or  abdominal  wall.  Secondary  extension  to 
the  liver  is  common  in  primary  actinomycosis  of  the  alimentary  canal 
(see  Fig.  88). 

Madura  Foot  or  Mycetoma. — The  position  of  the  disease  called 
Mycetoma  and  Madura  foot  is  not  yet  completely  determined,  but  all 
recent  evidence  points  to  the  great  probability  that  it  is  a  separate  and 
distinct  disease,  allied  to  Actinomycosis.  Carter  asserted  that  a  fungus 
was  the  cause  of  the  disease,  and  the  name  Chionyphe  Carteri  was  given 
to  the  fungus.  Kanthack  more  recently  described  and  figured  a  fungus 
which  he  asserted  to  be  a  form  of  Actinomyces.  Boyce  and  Surveyor 
hold  that  this  fungus  is  only  present  in  the  pale  or  ochroid  form  of  the 
disease  and  that  a  large  branching  septate  fungus,  a  hyphomycete,  is 
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present  in  the  black  or  melanoid  variety.  The  observations  of  Wright 
are  confirmatory.  The  more  recent  observations  of  Vincent  on  a  case 
of  the  pale  variety  seem  to  show  that  the  parasite  is  not  actinomyces, 
but  a  form  resembling  this  which  he  designates  Streptothrix  madune. 
He  has  cultivated  it  on  various  media  and  finds  that  its  behaviour 
differs  from  that  of  actinomyces.  It  thus  seems  clear  that  a  different 
oi]^nism  is  present  in  the  two  forms  of  the  disease. 

The  disease  is  characterized  by  the  presence  of  canals  and  cavitiea 

trhich  penetrate  both   the  soft  parts  and   the  bones.     These  open 

externally  and  discharge  a  fluid  which  contains  black  granules  in  the 

hiack  form,  and  yellow  granules  resembling  fish-roe  in  the  pale  form. 

Ou  di>iding  the  foot  the  passages  are  visible ;  in  the  black  form  they 

contain  dark-coloured  debris  and  in  the  pale  form  granules  like  those 

diwharged.     There  is  great  thickening  of  the  parts  and  an  appearance 

resembling  tubercular  disease.     The  condition   is  a  chronic  one,  for 

which  amputation  is  frequently  performed. 

In  some  cases  the  fungus  gets  into  the  blood  and  is  disseminated  in 
various  organs.  In  that  case  there  are  abscesses  produced,  and  the 
disease  is  like  a  chronio  pyiBmia. 


. — BoLLiKoxB,  Centralb.  f.  d.  med.  Wissensch.,  1877,  No.  27 ;  Ponfick^ 
Die  Aetinomycose  des  Menschen,  1882;  Israel,  Actinomycosis  in  man,  Syd.  Soc.,. 
1896 ;  Shattock,  Path,  trans.,  vol.  xzxvi. ;  Acland,  ditto,  vol.  xxxvii.  An 
exhaostive  account  of  Actinomycosis  is  given  by  Bostroem  in  Ziegler^s  Beitrage,. 
vol  ix.,  1891.  Madura  foot  or  Mycetoma — Carter,  Mycetoma  or  the  fungus  dis.  of 
India  (with  coloured  plates),  1874;  Lewis  and  Ccnninoham,  Fungus  dis.  of  India,. 
1875 ;  included  also  in  Lewis's  Physiol,  and  pathol.  researches,  1888 ;  Moxon  and 
HoiM,  Path,  trans.,  1869,  p.  411;  Kakii^ack,  Journ.  of  Path.,  i.,  140,  1892;  Hew- 
ucTT.  Lancet,  ii.,  1892;  Botck  and  Surveyor,  Proceedings  of  Boyal  Soc.,  1893; 
VxxcKKT,  Ann.  de  I'lnst.  Pasteur,  viii.,  129,  1894;  J.  H.  Wright,  Journ.  of  Exper. 
Med.,  iii.,  421;  Acland  (bibliography),  Allbutt's  Syst.  of  Med.,  i.,  1897;  Ruhrau 
(literature).  Annals  of  Surgery,  xxx.,  xxxi.,  1899-1900;  Schleoel  (literature), 
Lnbarsch  and  Ostertag,  Ergebnisse,  1900;  Dean  (streptothrix).  Path.  Trans.,. 
Lond.,  Ii..  1900;  Foulerton  and  Price- Jones,  ditto,  liii.,  1902. 


VIL-HODGKIN'S  DISEASE. 

The  exact  relations  of  this  disease,  or  group  of  diseases,  are  some- 
what oljficure.     In  many  respects  it  presents  the  characters  of  the 
infective  tumours,  and  hence  is  included  here.     On  the  other  hand 
it  M  related    to    leukaemia,   this    latter   disease  sometimes    present- 
ing most  of  the  organic  lesions  of  Hodgkin's  disease.    According  to 
some  obeenrers  a  certain  number  of  cases  terminate  in  leukaemia.     Bv 
some  leukaemia  is  also  included  amongst  the  specific  new-formations. 
The  uncertainty  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease  may  be  infeiTed  from 
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an  enumeration  of  the  names  applied  to  it.    Besides  the  above  we» 
have  Adenia,  PBeudo-lenkamiay  Lymphosaroomay  Malignant  lym. — 
phoma,  Malignant  lymphadenoma,  Malignant  alenknmic  lymphi.— 
denoma,  and  AntBmia  lymphatica.    The  disease  is  accompanied  by 
marked  ansemia  and  dropsy,  but  there  is  practically  no  increase  of 
leucocytes  in  the  blood,  thus  forming  a  marked  contrast  with  leukaemia. 
Fever  is  present  in  some  cases.     The  cause  or  causes  which  produce 
Hodgkin's  disease  are  as  yet  quite  unknown. 

We  include  here  cases  in  which  there  is  first  an  enlargement  of  a 
group  of  glands,  and  a  subsequent  extension  to  other  groups,  followed 
in  many  cases  by  a  further  extension  to  the  spleen  and  liver,  and  even 
to  other  structures.  This  is  the  disease  described  by  Hodgkin  and 
properly  designated  by  his  name.  It  is  an  infective  disease,  ha\dng 
some  analogies  with  tul)erculo8i8,  l)ut  limiting  itself  much  more  to  the 
lymphatic  system. 

The  disease  begins  with  a  local  enlargement  of  a  certain  group  of 
lymphatic  glands,  frequently  those  of  the  neck,  but  it  may  be  those  of 
other  situations,  such  as  those  of  the  axilla  and  those  accompanying 
the  thoracic  and  abdominal  aorta.  Beginning  in  one  set  it  is  liable  to 
extend  to  others  till  there  may  be  a  widely -extended  enlargement  of 
the  glands  in  many  regions.  The  affection  of  the  glands  consists  in 
a  proliferation  of  the  lymphatic  gland  tissue.  The  enlarged  glands 
may  be  of  the  same  consistence  and  appearance  as  the  normal  glands, 
but  they  may  l)e  softer  or  harder.  There  is  not  infrequently  a  trace 
of  caseation  in  the  glands,  especially  when  they  are  hard.  In  the  soft 
form  the  new-formation  may  extend  beyond  the  1>oundaries  of  the 
glands  and  invade  surrounding  parts. 

The  spleen  is  afllected  in  most  cases  of  Hodgkin's  disease,  although 
not  in  all.  It  is  enlarged,  and  its  outline  shows  localized  elevations 
as  if  there  were  distinct  tumours  present.  On  section,  however,  these 
have  not  the  appearance  of  definite  separate  growths,  but  rather 
of  localized  infiltrations  of  the  splenic  tissue.  There  are  areas  of 
yellowish  white  appearance,  which  have  been  compared  to  lumps  of 
suet  in  a  pudding.  Under  the  microscope  it  is  seen  that  in  these 
areas  the  tissue  is  lymphatic,  consisting  of  round  cells  with  a  reticulum 
like  that  in  lymphatic  glands.  Moreover,  the  tissue  arises  by  pro- 
liferation of  the  lymphatic  follicles  of  the  spleen  (the  Malpighian 
corpuscles)  which  normally  accompany  the  splenic  arteries.  The  liver 
is  also  commonly  affected,  there  lacing  here  an  infiltration  of  the 
capsule  of  Glisson,  such  as  occurs  in  some  cases  of  leukaemia.  The 
kidneys  also  in  some  cases  show  in  their  external  configuration 
rounded  swellings,  which  are  due  to  localized  infiltrations  of  round- 
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celk  There  may  also  be  enlargements  of  lymphatic  structures  other 
than  thoee  of  the  lymphatic  glands  and  spleen,  such  as  the  closed 
folh'cles  of  the  intestine,  the  tonsils,  etc.  The  bone  marrow  may  show 
changes. 

Uodgkin's  disease  may  give  rise  to  amyloid  degeneration,  as  in  a 
case  observed  by  the  author.  In  this  case  a  sago  spleen  was  the  seat 
of  secondary  lymphatic  new-formations.  The  new-formation  occupied 
the  same  structures  as  the  amyloid  disease,  and  it  was  interesting 
to  obsen'e  how  the  round-cell  infiltration  caused  absorption  of  the 
amyloid  material,  and  how  the  arteries,  whose  walls  were  amyloid, 
recovered  their  structure  under  the  influence  of  the  new-formation. 

It  is  proper,  as  Steven  has  pointed  out,  to  distinguish  Hodgkin^s  disease  from 
^japto-arooma.  The  former  has  more  the  characters  of  a  general  disease  of  the 
Ijmphatie  system,  originating  locally,  but  spreading  in  the  lymphatic  system.  The 
latter  is  a  local  disease  of  a  certain  group  of  glands,  usually  the  mediastinal  ones, 
ud  showing  chiefly  a  local  malignancy. 

teawUwna  fungoidM  (Mycosis  fungoides)  is  referred  to  under  Diseases  of  the 
Skio. 


I. — HoDOKiN,  Med.  Chir.  trans.,  1832 ;  Wilks  (who  suggested  the  name 
flodgkin*8  disease,  and  has  chiefly  brought  it  into  prominence),  Guy's  Hosp. 
Beports,  3rd  series,  vols.  ii.  and  xi.,  also  cases  in  Path,  trans. ;  Mubchison,  Path, 
truis.,  xxi.,  372 ;  also  papers  by  Wilks,  Greenfield,  and  others  in  Path,  trans., 
zxix.,  1878;  Hilton  Faooe,  Medicine,  1886,  vol.  ii.,  334  ;  Steven,  Glas.  Med.  Jour., 
fols.  xxxT.  and  xxxvi.,  1891;  Flexner,  Johns  Hopkins'  Hosp.  Bep.,  1893: 
Dbtbich,  Beitrage  z.  klin.  Chir.,  xvi.,  1896;  Murray,  Allbutt's  Syst.  of  Med.,  iv., 
1897. 


SECTION  VI. 

INTOXICATIONS— DISEASES  RESULTING  FKOM  CHANGES 

IN  SECRETION  AND  EXCRETION. 

IntozicaUoiit. — A  varied  assortment  of  morbid  conditions  characterized  by 
changes  in  the  blood  and  other  fluids,  either  from  the  presence  of  toxic 
substances  or  from  alterations  in  chemical  composition.  A.  Intoxicatiotu 
Definition.  Anto-intozioatlon.  Limitation  of  term.  B.  Di«eaJieM  from 
changes  in  itecrttioH  and  excretion.  (1)  Ur»mia.  (2)  Gout.  (3)  Diabetes. 
(4)  Lipcemia.  (5)  Melanwmia.  (6)  Myxa*dema.  (7)  Cretinism.  (8)  Exoph- 
thalmic goitre.     (9)  Acromegaly.     (10)  Addison*s  disease. 

rpHE  progress  of  observation  has  brought  together  conditions  which 
formerly  were  regarded  as  widely  separated,  and  in  the  present 
section  we  have  a  somewhat  varied  assortment  of  morbid  conditions. 
They  are  all  charact^jrized  by  changes  in  the  blood  and  other  fluids  of 
the  body,  either  by  the  presence  of  toxic  substances  or  by  alterations 
in  the  chemical  composition  of  the  plasma.  The  Ixxly  as  a  whole  is 
aftected  by  the  altered  conditions  of  the  nutritive  fluid,  and,  in  this 
sense,  the  term  Constitational  Diseases  is  applicable.  This  group 
of  diseases  is  at  the  present  time  the  subject  of  much  investigation 
and  research.  It  must  therefore  l)e  understood  that  the  terminology 
and  classification  are,  to  a  large  extent,  tentative.  There  is  consider- 
able over-lapping  amongst  the  members  of  the  group  themselves  and 
with  conditions  belonging  to  other  groups. 

A.  Intoxication — Auto-intoxication. 

Intoxication  means  the  action  on  the  living  elements  of  the  tissues 
of  substances  which  affect  the  intimate  vital  chemistry  of  these 
elements.  In  this  sense  it  has  wide  relations  and  is  frequently  an 
incident,  but  always  an  important  incident,  in  a  variety  of  diseases. 
Intoxication  includes  mere  Poisoning,  or  the  introduction  of  toxic 
substances  from  without,  but  that  group  of  conditions  does  not  concern 
us  here.     Again,  almost  all  Infections  are  accompanied  by  intoxi- 
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cation,  this  being,  in  many  cases,  the  most  significant  phenomenon  of 
the  disease.  Excluding  this  group  of  conditions  from  our  present 
reWev,  there  remain  certain  phenomena  which  are  not  the  effect  of 
poisons  intruded  as  such  nor  of  toxins  produced  in  the  body  by  infec- 
tive agents.    To  this  group  the  term  Auto-intozioations  is  applied. 

Aato-intozioation  is  a  term  the  use  of  which  is  by  no  means  strictly 
defined.  As  it  implies  an  intoxication  of  the  body  by  itself,  it  may 
properly  be  limited  to  the  production  of  poisons  either  in  the  meta- 
\<ohsm  of  the  tissues  or  in  the  course  of  processes  which  belong  to  the 
ordinary  or  normal  functions  of  the  body. 

The  eIabc>ration  of  poisons  in  the  regular  metabolism  of  the  tissues 
has  been   the   subject  of   investigation   by   the  French   school  and 
especially   by   Bouchard.      The    alkaloids    thus  produced  are   desig- 
nated leucomaines,  which  are  distinct  from  alkaloids  arising  from 
p(2trescence  of  albuminous  tissues  or  ptomaines.     Extracts  of  normal 
tissues,   more    especially    muscle    and    liver,    afford    poisons,   which, 
introduced  into  animals,  produce  symptoms  which  may  end  in  death. 
A^in,  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  urine  contains  poisons,  and 
that  the  amount  and  character  of  these  poisons  vary  greatly  under 
(iifferent  circumstances.     The  amount  is  considerably  increased,  for 
example,  in  fatigue,  a  fact  indicating  that,  in  the  action  of  the  muscles, 
there  is  a  considerable  production  of  leucomaines.     The  toxicity  of 
the  urine,  no  doubt,  has  various  sources,  b«t  its  existence  may  serve 
to  show  that  the  blood  contains,  under  normal  conditions,  poisonous 
matters. 

The  intestinal  canal  is,  under  normal  conditions,  the  seat  of  a 
variety  of  fermentations — some  of  them  connected  with  the  ordinary 
prt>eess  of  digestion,  gastric  or  intestinal,  some  of  them  connected 
with  the  action  of  microbes  which  may  have  a  useful  effect  in  breaking 
up  certain  chemical  combinations  of  the  food,  but  which  also  produce 
various  products  of  an  offensive  or  injurious  character.  There  must 
h<-  variations  in  both  forms  of  fermentation,  and  it  may  be  presumed 
that  defect  in  the  proper  digestive  fermentations  will  give  greater 
opportunity  to  the  bacterial  forms.  The  products  of  the  bacterial 
fermentations  are  doubtless  absorbed,  and  they  frequently  proclaim 
the  fact  hv  the  evil  odour  of  the  breath  and  other  exhalations.  It 
mu.'-t  Ije  regarded  as  undecided  to  what  extent  the  symptoms  of 
dyspepsia  are  due  to  an  auto-intoxication  produced  in  the  way  indi- 
cated or  by  reflex  nervous  influences,  but  certainly  the  deranged 
chemical  processes  and  the  absorption  of  various  products  of  putre- 
faction play  some  part  in  the  symptomatology.  It  is  stated  that  the 
toxicity  of  the  urine  is  increased  in  the  course  of  digestive  disorders. 
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\Miilst  dyspepsia  or  mere  constipation  may  increase  the  products  of 
ordinary  putrid  decomposition  in  the  intestine,  there  may,  in  some 
cases,  be  extraordinary  fermentations  set  up.  Grastro-intestinal  catarrhs 
are  sometimes  accompanied  by  fever,  and  in  this  case  there  is  either 
a  very  excessive  absorption  of  the  products  of  ordinary  fermentation 
or  the  introduction  of  a  special  kind.  Probably  the  latter  is  the  case, 
and  the  condition  passes  beyond  the  strict  limits  of  auto-intoxication. 
There  are  some  who  would  include  such  cases  in  the  term,  and  would 
even  extend  it  to  infections  such  as  cholera,  where  a  special  microbe 
leads  to  the  production  of  very  specific  poisons,  but  such  an  extension 
of  the  term  is  undesirable. 

The  liver  has  had  an  important  part  assigned  to  it  in  relation  to 
gastro-intestinal  auto-intoxication.  By  certain  French  writers  it  is 
asserted  that  the  liver  is  the  destroyer  of  toxic  matters  which  are 
normally  absorbed  from  the  intestine.  As  the  alimentary  canal  is 
constantly  the  abode  of  foul  materials,  these  cannot  fail  to  l>e  al)sorbed, 
and  it  is  a  function  of  the  liver,  in  receiving  all  the  blood  coming  from 
the  intestine,  to  destroy  the  poisonous  matters,  and  prevent  their 
entrance  into  the  general  circulation.  To  what  extent  the  liver 
exercises  this  function  cannot  be  said,  but  the  view  is  apt  to  receive 
too  ready  an  assent  from  its  apparent  support  of  the  popular  >'iew  that 
derangements  of  the  liver  have  to  do  with  many  of  the  lighter  ailments 
of  mankind.  It  is  an  exaggeration  of  this  view  to  suggest  that  the 
symptoms  of  acute  yellow  atrophy  (icterus  gra\'i8)  are  in  large  measure 
due  to  the  alimentary  poisons  reaching  the  circulation,  on  account  of 
the  elimination  of  the  function  of  the  liver. 

B.  Diseases  from  CHANCiEs  in  Secretion  and  Excretion. 

As  indicated  above  there  may  be  an  auto-intoxication  from  the 
retention  of  the  excreta,  more  particularly  those  eliminated  by  the 
kidneys.  Whilst  the  normal  metabolism  of  the  tissues  produces 
leucomaincs  in  small  amounts  which  are  promptly  excreted,  there 
may  be,  on  the  one  hand,  an  increased  production,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  defective  excretion.  A  third  contingency  has  to  be  added, 
namely,  an  alteration  in  the  process  of  metabolism.  These  various 
conditions  give  rise  to  diiferent  forms  of  disease. 

1.  Ursmia. — By  this  term  is  meant  the  poisoning  of  the  body  by 
the  urinarv  constituents,  which,  bv  reason  of  their  defective  secretion 
or  elimination,  accumulate  in  the  blood.  As  the  condition  is  directly 
connected  with  disease  of  the  kidneys  and  urinaiy  apparatus  it  is 
more  fully  considered  under  that  heading. 
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2.  Gout. — In  this  condition  an  excess  of  uric  (or  lithic)  acid  in  the 
form  of  urate  of  sodium  is  present  in  the  blood  and  fluids  of  the 
body,  and  is  deposited  in  a  solid  (mostly  crystalline)  form  in  the 
articular  cartilages  and  elsewhere.  The  primary  fact  is  the  excess 
of  urates  in  the  blood,  a  condition  which  has  been  called  variously 
lithsmia  and  nratsmia,  and  this  excess  may  be  very  considerable. 
WTiilst  in  normal  blood  traces  of  urates  may  be  found  by  elaborate 
analysis,  in  gouty  persons  lurates  can  be  readily  detected  in  the  blood 
serum  or  blister  fluid.  This  is  done  by  acidulating  the  fluid,  placing 
a  few  linen  fibres  in  it,  and  leaving  it  in  a  warm  place  to  evaporate, 
when  crystals  of  uric  acid  will  be  found  adherent  to  the  threads. 

The  explanation  of  the  excess  of  urates  is  not  that  of  an  accumula- 
tion from  defective  excretion  as  in  the  case  of  uraemia.  The  kidneys 
are  indeed  frequently  involved,  but  this  is  often  secondary,  and  there 
are  many  cases  of  gout  without  any  disease  of  the  kidneys.  The 
excess  .seems  due  to  a  defective  metabolism  by  which  urates  are  pro- 
duceci  in  excess,  and  this  again  has  mostly  a  constitutional  origin. 
Inheritance  plays  a  great  part  in  the  causation,  and,  consistently  with 
the  general  facts  of  heredity,  it  is  a  defect  in  the  finer  adjustments 
of  the  bodily  organization.  Besides  the  hereditary  predisposition, 
diet  plays  an  important  part  in  the  causation,  an  excess  of  animal  food, 
and  of  alcohol,  more  particularly  in  certain  of  its  forms,  being  pro- 
minent factors.  Lead  poisoning  is  by  many  regarded  as  concerned  in 
the  causation,  but  it  appears  that  it  is  so  only  when  hereditary  predis- 
pueition  is  pronounced  (Roberts). 

The  excessive  production  of  urates  occurs  in  paroxysms,  these  being 
«lett;rmiiied  mostly  by  irregularities  in  diet.    The  paroxysm  culminates 
in  a  deposition  of  solid  urates,  usually  accompanied  by  great  pain  in 
certain  joints.     According  to  Roberts,  the  normal  status  of  uric  acid  in 
the  body,  that  is,  in  the  blood,  fluids,  or  urine,  is  that  of  a  quadriurate. 
This  form  is  readily  soluble  in  presence  of  a  soda  salt,  but  it  is  a  some- 
what unstable  compound.     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  biurate  which  is 
found  in  gouty  deposits,  and  this  is  very  insoluble  in  solutions  con- 
taining soda.     It  is  suggested  by  Roberts  that,  as  the  gouty  paroxysm 
proceeds,  the  soluble  quadriurate  present  in  excess  in  the  stagnant 
xvno^'ia]  fluid  passes  into  the  form  of  biurate,  which  is  at  first  amor- 
phous, and  is  finally  deposited  by  the  synovia  in  the  crystalline  form. 

The  urate  is  deposited  in  the  superficial  layers  of  the  cartilage,  but 
not  on  the  surface,  in  the  form  of  stellate  crystals  or  needles  (see 
Fig.  89).  It  is  by  their  mechanical  influence  that  they  produce  the 
local  symptoms.    The  urates  are  deposited  not  only  in  the  cartilages, 

l)Ut  sometimes  also  in  the  synovial  membranes  and  other  parts  of  the 
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body.     Thus,  the  rim  of  the  ear  is  a  frequent  Beat  of  depOsitioD,  and 

the  tendons,  the  skin  of  the  hands,  feet,  and  face,  the  dura  mater,  the 
pia  mater,  the  sclerotic  coat  of  the  eye, 
the  fibrous  sheaths  of  the  nerve  trunks, 
and  the  kidneys,  both  the  cortical  and 
pyramidal  portions,  are  also  frequently 
the  seat  of  deposit.  The  articular  car- 
tilages are  exceedingly  sensitive  to 
interference  in  their  textiu:e,  and  the 
deposition  in  them  gives  rise  to  severe 
pain,  but  in  other  situations  local 
symptoms  may  not  exist. 

The  question  of  the  general  effect  of 
an  excess  of  urates  on  the  body  is  an 
important  one,  but  it  is  one  not  yet 
decided.  It  cannot  be  said  that  urates 
are  poisonous  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  term,  but  their  presence  in  the  blood 
seems  to  be  accompanied  by  certain 
symptoms,  nervous,  digestive,  etc.,  which 

may  in  part  bu  due  to  it.     The  articular  symptoms  are  undoubtedly 

the  result  of  mechanical  irritation. 

Uteratnra.— Oahhod,  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Ooat,  1859 ;  and  Reynold's  Bjit. 
of  Med.,  i.,  18l>6  :  Qaihdnbb.  On  Ooat,  1349  ;  Ebstrki,  Nat.  u.  Befaandl.  d.  Oicht. 
1862 i  andLebre  V.  d.  hams.  Diath.,  1891;  Pfeiffeb.  Das  Wesan  d.  Qicht,  1891; 
RoBEBTH  in  Allbutt'i  Sjet.  ul  Med.,  iii.,  1897;  Lorf  (literature),  Patbologr  and 
Treatmeot  ol  Oout,  18»8;  Chai.meks  Witson  (literature),  Article  in  Encjolop. 
Medina,  iv.,  1900. 

■3.  Diabetes  mellittis. — This  term  is  applied  to  a  disease  character- 
ized by  an  excessive  excretion  of  grape  sugar  or  glucose  by  the  urine. 
The  condition  of  the  urine  is  expressed  by  the  Kjrm  Olycoeuria.  In 
diabetes  there  is  a  prolonged  and  severe  glycosuria.  As  the  sugar 
passes  into  the  urine  from  the  blood,  there  must  first  be  an  excess  in 
the  latter,  so  that  Qlycosemia  is  presupposed.  The  normal  blood  and 
urine  contain  a  small  amount  of  sugar  ;  in  diabetes  it  is  excreted  in 
enormous  antounts,  as  much  as  25  ounces  in  the  day. 

Since  Bernard's  discovery  that  iqjury  to  a  particular  part  of 
the  nervona  syatein  produces  glycosuria,  mauy  methods  of  inducing 
that  condition  have  been  devised.  The  various  methods  of  inducing 
glycosuria  may  be  placed  in  four  categories,  namely,  (i)  injury  t« 
the  nervous  system,  (ii)  alteration  in  the  vascular  arrangements, 
{iii)  extirpation  of  the  pancreas,  and  (iv)  the  introduction  of  phlo- 


rjdziii.  Perhaps  the  first  two  of  these  may  bo  united  under  one  head, 
as  Bernard's  diabetic  puncture  of  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle 
probably  acta  by  altering  the  vascular  arrangements.  The  introduc- 
tion of  Urge  quantities  of  a  watery  solution  of  common  salt,  and  the 
inhalation  of  nitrite  of  amyl,  an  agent  which  causes  relaxation  of  the 
arterioles  throughout  the  body,  is  regarded  by  some  as  capable  of 
inducing  hyper«;roia  or  other  vascular  change  in  the  liver  and  chylo- 
poictic  6yst«m. 

Kieiftion   of  the  panoreaA,   if  incomplete,   produces  a  temporary 
glycusiuia,  hut,  if  the  removal  l>e  complete,  a  permanent  diabetes, 


-'  ikt  the  results  of  the  latter  experiment  approximate  closely  to 
the  disease  proper.  The  excision  of  the  organ  must  be  complete,  as 
it  u  [ound  that  if  it  be  removed  and  a  portion  transplanted  to  the 
iMomiual  wall  diabetes  does  not  occur  till  the  transplanted  portion 
i*  ilso  removed.  This  would  indicate  that  it  is  not  any  nervous  dis- 
■iirhwice  by  the  operation,  but  the  removal  of  the  secretion  of  the  gland 
»hiA  ig  the  cause  of  the  glycosuria.  It  is  not  the  recognized  secretion, 
'te  ptncreatic  juice,  whose  absence  produces  diabetes,  as  the  duct  may 
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be  obstructed  without  any  such  effect,  but  it  is  presumably  the  suppres- 
sion of  an  unknown  "  internal  "  secretion  which  is  to  be  brought  into 
account.  It  may  here  be  mentioned  that,  in  structure,  the  pancreas  is 
a  double  organ,  as,  in  the  midst  of  the  proper  tissue  analogous  to  that 
of  the  salivary  gland,  there  are  islands  of  a  diflferent  structure,  the 
so-called  interalveolar  islets  (see  Fig.  90). 

Phloridzin-diabetes  is  the  name  given  to  the  condition  of  glycosuria 
produced  by  the  administration  of  phloridzin,  a  glucoside  obtained  from 
the  root-bark  of  apple  and  pear  trees.  It  is  not  a  powerful  poison, 
as  it  may  be  given  in  comparatively  large  doses,  but  when  introduced 
into  the  stomach  of  a  dog,  to  the  amount  of  one  part  per  thousand 
body-weight  of  the  animal,  it  induces  in  a  few  hours  a  glycosuria 
which  lasts  for  a  day  or  two.  The  amount  of  glucose  discharged 
is  approximately  one  hundred  times  the  weight  of  phloridzin  intro- 
duced. 

In  considering  these  experiments  in  their  bearing  on  the  pathogenesis 
of  diabetes,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  relations  of  glycogen  to  sugar 
and  the  functions  of  these  substances.  It  is  generally  accepted  that  the 
formation  of  glycogen  by  the  conversion  of  carbo-hydrates  and  fats,  and 
even  of  albuminous  material,  is  an  important  function  of  the  liver. 
Glycogen  is  believed  to  be  the  material  necessary  for  the  function  of 
the  working  muscles,  and  it  is  found  to  have  disappeared  from  the  liver 
and  muscles  after  severe  labour.  Now,  in  most  of  the  experimental 
forms  of  glycosuria,  the  glycogen  entirely  disappears  from  the  liver 
and  from  the  muscles ;  it  has  been  proved  to  do  so  pre-eminently  in 
phloridzin-dial)etes  and  in  that  produced  by  infusion  of  salt  solution. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  sugar  abnormally  produced  has 
resulted  from  the  conversion  of  glycogen,  and  in  the  experiments  with 
salt  solution  the  gradual  conversion  of  the  glycogen  and  the  washing- 
out  of  the  sugar  was  actually  traced.  It  is  therefore  a  probable  explana- 
tion l)oth  of  glycosuria  as  the  result  of  experiment  and  of  diabetes  as 
a  disease,  that,  for  some  reason,  the  glycogen  of  the  body  is  induced 
to  pass  into  the  fonii  of  a  glucose — a  transformation  which  readily 
occurs. 

It  has  next  to  be  considered  how  these  various  methods  of  experi- 
mentation should  induce  this  conversion  of  glycogen  into  sugar.  In 
normal  circumstances  it  may  l)e  supposed  that  the  "  internal  secretion  " 
of  the  pancreas,  passing  directly  to  the  liver,  hinders  the  conversion  of 
its  glycogen  into  glucose.  The  absence  of  this  "ferment"  aft^r  excision 
of  the  pancreas  allows  of  the  said  conversion.  In  the  case  of  phloridzin 
we  have  a  substance  allied  to  glycogen  and  glucose,  and  it  has  probably 
an  influence  in  bringing  about  the  transformation.     Circulatory  dis- 
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turbances,  by  altering  the  rapidity  of  the  flow  and  even  the  constitution 
of  the  blood  in  the  liver  may,  in  the  other  forms  of  experiment,  also 
induce  the  transformation. 

If  such  a  transformation  occur,  then  the  glucose  inevitably  passes 
into  the  blood  and  on  into  the  urine.  The  liver  and  muscles  are  liable 
to  store  glycogen  because  it  is  a  colloid  and  non-diffusible,  but  when 
converted  into  sugar  it  becomes  a  crystalloid,  and  diffuses  into  the 
blood  and  so  onwards. 

An  important  point  here  is  whether,  in  actual  diabetes,  there  is,  as 
in  the  experimental  forms,  with  the  exception  of  pancreas-excision, 
merely  a  conversion  of  glycogen  and  its  discharge  as  glucose,  or  whether 
there  is  an  oyer-prodnction  of  these  substances.  It  seems  obvious  that 
there  is  a  great  over-production.  In  actual  cases  of  diabetes  the  appetite 
is  greatly  increased,  and  in  spite  of  an  excessive  ingestion  of  food  the 
tissues  of  the  body  are  wasted.  Food  and  tissues  are  utilized  to  pro- 
duce ultimately  sugar,  which  is  discharged  in  great  excess.  The 
explanation  of  this  is  not  far  to  seek  if  we  premise  that,  in  diabetes 
there  is  an  abnormal  conversion  of  glycogen  into  sugar.  Glycogen  is 
the  necessary  material  for  muscular  contraction,  and  is  stored  in  the 
liver  and  in  the  muscles  for  the  purpose.  But  if  the  store  is  con- 
tinually being  pilfered,  then  a  physiological  want  of  glycogen  is 
produced.  The  liver  is  stimulated  to  excessive  production  of  glycogen, 
but  this  ends  in  an  excessive  formation  of  sugar. 

In  regard  to  the  actual  disease  and  its  causation  it  is  undoubted 
that  there  are  cases  in  which  disease  of  the  pancreas,  in  the  form  of 
atn>phy,  concretions,  tumours,  and  inflammations,  is  present.  But  there 
are  many  cases  in  which  no  alteration  is  visible,  and  the  only  feasible 
explanation  is  vascular  disturbance  of  nervous  origin,  or  a  direct  effect 
by  the  nervous  system  on  the  fimction  of  the  liver.  Cases  are  recorded 
of  lesions  of  the  nervous  system,  such  as  injuries,  tumours,  softenings 
of  the  brain,  as  well  as  certain  mental  diseases  1>eing  found  in  asso- 
ciation with  diabetes,  but  there  are  many  cases  in  which  no  lesion 
possessing  a  causative  relationship  is  discoverable. 

In  regard  to  the  other  changes  in  diabetes  mellitus,  little  has  to  be 
said.  The  tissues  appear  to  be  peculiarly  vulnerable;  wounds  heal 
badly,  inflammations  are  generally  very  severe,  often  going  on  to  sup- 
puration and  gangrene,  phthisis  pulmonalis  often  closes  the  scene,  and 
i/$  frequently  very  acute.  General  emaciation  is  a  striking  feature  in 
advanced  cases.  The  kidneys  may  be  found  enlarged  and  their  epi- 
thelium fattv,  but  this  has  no  direct  connection  with  the  essential 
pathology  of  the  affection.  Lipsemia  sometimes  occurs,  but  only  in  a 
small  percentage  of  cases. 
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UUntim. — CiiAUDE  BEHNiBD.  mui J  Separate  uUcleaSEd  a  general  work,  Letoos 
sur  la  Diab6te,  1677;  SciUFr,  Zaakerbildnog  io  d.  Leber,  etc..  1S6B;  Skuek,  Der 
Diabetea  mellitas.  1875;  Senitob  in  Ziemssen's  Enojalope^a;  Fssbichb,  Ueber 
den  DiabetcB,  1R64 ;  P>vy,  BeseaTcbeg  on  sagar  tormation,  1660 ;  On  diabetes,  1869 
and  1869;  Croonian  lectures,  1878;  Phjaiology  of  tbe  carboh;drateB,  1894; 
Dickinson,  On  Diabetes,  1875;  Discnssion  on  diabetes,  Path.  Soc.  tr&ns.,  vol. 
ixiiv.,  1883;  CouNHEiu,  Allg.  Path.,  2nded.,  IBN'i,  vol.  ii.,  p.  92;  Tricbe,  Yirch. 
Arch.,  vol.  iv. ;  DONKlN,  The  relation  between  diabetes  and  food,  18T5 ;  Bock  and 
HOFFMLVN,  Keichert  and  Du  lioIs.Reymond's  Archiv,  1871,  and  Ueber  Diabetes, 
1874;  HorniANH,  Keichert  and  Du  Bois-Kejmond's  Archiv,  1872,  p.  746;  Cohnhedi 
and  LiTTEN,  Vireh.  Arch.,  vol.  livii.;  RscRMsaturHEN,  Vircb.  Arch.,  vol.  in.; 
Klbbs,  HandbDcb  derpath.  Anat..  vol.  i.,  p.  538;  Lavierrb,  Sqi  le  Diab^  maigre 
dans  sea  rapports  avec  les  atterationB  du  pancreas,  I6T'J ;  Dcffki,  Dnbl.  Joui.  of 
Med.,  1884;  Hu^  White,  Path.  Soo.  trans.,  vol.  iiivi.,  18B5 ;  MsslNa  and 
Minkowski  (Extirpation  of  Fancreas],  Arch.  f.  eiper.  Pathol.,  vol.  iivi.,  1890; 
Lepine,  Arch,  de  mfd.  eipvr..  iii..  1R91;  Heuon,  Ihid.;  Merino  (PhloridEin), 
Verband.  d.  Cone.  f.  innci.  Med.,  1888:  Zeitscbr.  I.  klin.  Med.,  1888  and  1889; 
SjtoNiiRY  (with  copious  references),  Allbutt's  Sjat.  of  Med.,  iii.,  1897 :  Willumbon, 
Diabetes  mcllitus  ami  its  treatment,  1898,  and  in  Enejclop.  med.,  ii.,  1899. 

4.  Lipemia.  Piarrhemit.— 
These  names  designate  a  condi- 
tion ill  which  fat  ia  abiioi'niaDy 
present  in  the  blood. 

Tbero  is  a  certain  quantity  of 
free  fat  in  the  Mood  normally, 
and  after  a  meal  it  may  be  some- 
what abundant.  In  lipwrnia, 
however,  there  ia  so  much  fat 
present  as  to  give  the  blood  a 
pecuUar  milky  appearance  to  the 
nake<l  eye.  When  the  blood  is 
collected  in  a  vessel  the  fat 
rapidly  separates  and  rises  to 
the  surface  like  cream  (see  Fig. 
91).  Under  the  microscope  the 
fat  is  visible  as  fine  fat  drops 
(see  Fig.  93),  which  are  free  or 
else  enclosed  in  cells.  The  fat 
may  be  present  (in  some  cases 
of  diabetes)  in  such  quantity  as 
to  alter  the  entire  appearance  of 
the  blood.  Thus  the  blood  in 
►y.  m.— i.iinemiii  blood  fr.,iu  iho  lull  vciiiiicio  the  vesssls  will  present  opaque 
white  portions  where  the  fat  has 
come  to  the  surface.    The  fat  is  generally  finely  divided,  but  it  may 
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)>e  caught  in  the  fine  arteries  and  capillaries  of  the  lungs,  the  brain, 
the   kidney  (Fig.  93),  and  the  liver.     It  is  readily  detected  in  the 
glomeruli  of  the  Iddney,  and  it  may 
pass  thence  into  the  urine,  constituting 
a  fiirm  of  chyluria. 

Lipsmia  has  been  met  with  in  its 
nii«t  aggravated  form  in  diabetes, 
liut  it  also  occurs  as  a  consequence 
itf  alcoholism,  in  some  cases  of  dyspncua, 
and  in  relapsing  fever.  The  source  of 
the  fat  is  obscure.  By  some  it  is 
lielieved  that  it  is  the  fat  of  the 
food  which  is  not  oxidized  and  so 
accumulates,  but  this  is  not  a  pro- 
lialtle  explanation.  A  more  probable 
■  >ne  is  that  it  arises  by  fatty  de- 
generation of  the  endothelium  of  the 

blixid- vessels  in  the  spleen  and  elsewhere,  and  perhaps  It  does  so  in 
some  forms  of  lip^mia.  But  the  enormous  amount  of  fat  found  in 
iKime  cases  of  diabetes  precludes  the  idea  that  It  can  be  derived  from 


tri  lt]ii«niia.    The  Urgur 
n  Tm  blo•K^^^o^puIM'lcR . 


a  fatty  degeneration  of  the  endothelium.  In  some  such  cases,  almost  the 
riitire  blood  has  a  milky  appearance.  The  only  probable  explanation 
if  this  seems  to  be  that  the  sugar  which  is  present  in  the  blood  in 
'liabetes  in  large  quantities  has  been  replaced  by  or  converted  into  fat. 
Ponllck  touid,  in  eue»  ol  relapsing  ferer,  cells  in  a  complete  eUte  ol  lattj 
1  the  blood,  espeoiallj   ia  that  of  tba  splenic  and  portal  Teinj. 
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These  cells  were  endothelial  oells  of  blood-vessels,  which  in  oonseqaence  of  becoming 
fatty  were  readily  separated  and  carried  off  by  the  blood.  The  author  observed  in 
a  case  of  diabetes  with  extreme  lipaBmia  a  very  striking  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
endotheliom  of  the  splenic  palp,  so  that  the  organ  as  a  whole  presented  an  opaque 
pinkish  appearance  soggestive  of  salmon  roe.  The  fatty  degeneration  was  observed 
in  the  endothelium  of  the  capillaries  of  the  liver  and  elsewhere,  bat  not  to  such  an 
extent  as  in  the  spleen.  In  another  case  these  conditions  were  present  but  less 
marked.  In  these  cases,  however,  there  was  no  appearance  in  the  blood  of  free 
cells  presenting  fatty  degeneration.  Looking  to  the  fact  that  in  the  kidneys,  spleen, 
brain,  liver,  longs,  and  elsewhere,  the  blood  was  occupied  by  very  finely  divided  fat, 
the  only  probable  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  some  constituent  of  the  liquor 
sanguinis  had  become  converted  into  fat,  and  that  in  this  conversion  the  sugar 
present  in  the  blood  has  played  some  important  part. 

Hamilton  and  Sanders  suggested  that  the  coma  which  frequently  marks  the 
fatal  termination  of  diabetes  may  be  due  to  the  accumulation  of  fat  in  the  blood. 
One  cannot  but  believe  that  the  lesion  must  have  an  important  effect  on  the 
function  of  the  blood,  but  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  diabetic  coma 
often  occurs  independently  of  lipiemia. 

Utarature. — Samdbrs  and  Hamilton,  Edin.  Med.  Joum.,  July,  1879;  Chbistibok, 
Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  vol.  xxxii.,  1830;  Huss,  Der  chron.  Alkoholismus, 
1852;  Lanckreaux,  Traits  d'anat.  path.,  vol.  ii. ;  Ponfick,  Yirch.  Arch.,  vol.  Ix., 
pp.  166,  169 ;  CooTE,  Lancet,  Sept.,  1860.     See  also  under  Diabetes. 

5.  MelaniBmia. — By  this  name  is  meant,  literally,  black  blood.  It 
is  used  to  designate  a  condition  in  which  pigment  occurs  abnormally  in 
the  blood  and  is  deposited  in  the  tissues.  The  pigment  is  in  the  form 
of  solid  granules,  and,  although  black  in  colour,  it  is  derived  from  the 
blood  pigment,  and  contains  iron.  It  is  met  with  in  cases  of  malarial 
fever,  but  not  in  every  case;  as  a  rule  only  in  the  more  severe  forms. 
The  origin  of  this  pigment  has  been  determined  by  Laveran  to  be  the 
colouring  matter  of  the  blood  altered  and  set  free  by  the  parasite, 
which  is  the  cause  of  malarial  fevers. 

When  the  pigment  gete  into  the  blood  it  is  rapidly  taken  up  by  the 
white  blood-corpuscles,  so  that  these  appear  in  the  blood  as  pigmented 
cells.  These  pigmented  cells  are  often  larger  than  normal  white  cor- 
puscles, being  enlarged  by  their  abnormal  contents.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  very  little  free  pigment  will  be  present  in  the  blood  except 
immediately  after  the  acute  paroxysm,  the  white  corpuscles  picking 
up  the  solid  granules  just  as  they  do  when  a  solid  pigment,  such  as 
vermilion,  is  artificially  introduced  into  the  blood  of  an  animal  (see  Fig. 
94).  The  white  corpuscles  containing  the  pigment  accumulate  in 
certain  organs,  especially  the  spleen,  liver,  and  bone-marrow.  In  the 
spleen  and  bone-marrow  the  pigmented  cells  appear  to  leave  the 
capillaries  readily,  and  pass  into  the  tissues,  producing  an  actual 
pigmentation  of  them,  but  in  the  liver  they  linger  longer  in  the 
capillaries,  which  may  l>c  seen  with  many  such  corpuscles  in  them, 
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although  here  also  the  latter  may  pass  out  into  the  surrounding  tissue. 
In  very  severe  cases,  other  organs  and  tissues  may  be  pigmented  in 
this  way.     The  brain  is  very  often 
pigmented,  especially  in  cases  where 
there  has  been  much  cerebral  ex- 
citement.    The  kidneys  are  some 
times  the  seat  of  it  as  well  as  other 
tissues,  such  as  the  pancreas,  intes- 
dne,  etc 

This  abnormal  pigmentation  of 
course  produces  changes  in  the 
colour  of  the  organs  affected.  The  j^^  94.-wbite  biood-corpu8cio8  of  the  frog. 
spleen  is  slaty-grey  or  almost  bla^k,  Z^^^^^^'^l^^' ^^^^l^i;^,'^:^  "^^^^^ 
the  liver  is  steel-grey  or  blackish, 

the  grey  substance  of  the  brain  is  of  a  dark  chocolate  or  graphite 
colour,  and  the  kidneys  present  greyish  spots. 

UUratore. — Abnstein,  Yirch.  Arch.,  vol.  1x1.,  p.  494;  Mosler,  Yirch.  Aroh., 
Tol.  Ixix.,  p.  369;  Laveran,  Paladism,  New  Syd.  Soc.  trans.,  1893.  See  also 
IHeratnre  of  Malaria. 

6.  MyxoBdema. — This  condition  was  first  described  by  Sir  William 

Ghill  under  the  designation  Cretinoid  state.     Dr.  Ord  recorded  further 

cases,  and  suggested  the  term  Myxoedema.      It  is  a  condition  due 

to  diminution  of  the  secretion  of  the  thyroid  body,  this  being  an 

internal  secretion,  as  the  thyroid  is  a  ductless  gland.     The  absence  of 

the  thyroid  secretion  alters  the  metabolism  of  the  tissues,  the  principal 

result  being  an  excessive  production  of  mucin,  with  marked  degrada- 

nan  of  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system.     The  relation  of  these 

innptoms  to  the  defect  of  the  thyroid  is  demonstrated  by  the  striking 

improvement  following  the  administration  of   extract  of   the  thyroid 

glands  of  animals.     The  potency  of  the  secretion  is  also  shown  by 

the  fact  that  an  overdose  of  the  extract  leads  to  pronounced  symp- 

uma  in  which  mental  excitement  and  excitement  of  the  heart  are 

prominent. 

The  disease  manifests  itself  first  as  a  swelling  of  the  skin  and  sub- 
cutaneous tissue  generally,  which  resembles  ordinary  cedema,  but 
<iiffer8  in  respect  that  it  is  not  influenced  by  gravitation,  and  does  not 
pit  on  pressure.  The  affected  parts  have  a  peculiar  translucent  appear- 
«nce.  Besides  the  change  in  the  skin  there  are  pronounced  symptoms 
p^'inting  to  the  nervous  system,  chiefly  weakening  of  the  intellectual 
pj^era,  dulness  of  sensibility,  muscular  weakness,  etc. 

The  condition  of  the  skin  is  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that  mucin  is 
present  in  excess,  but  there  are  also  signs  of  irritation  in  the  form  of 
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accumulation  of  round  cells.     The  hairs  are  liable  to  atrophy  and  t 
secretion  of  the  sweat  and  sebaceous  glands  is  diminished. 

The  chemical  examination  of  the  skin  and  subcataneoas  tissue  by  Dr.  ( 
showed  a  great  excess  of  mucin.  His  examination  was  in  a  case  in  an  early  sti 
with  the  full  swelling  of  myxoedema  still  present.  Chemical  analysis  of  cases  8 
later  stage  shows  that  in  them  the  mucin  is  scarcely  in  excess,  and  the  swelliof 
the  skin  is  due  largely  to  an  increase  of  subcutaneous  fat.  In  the  experime 
in  animals  by  Horsley,  in  which  examinations  were  made  in  an  early  stage,  tl 
was  found  an  excess  of  mucin  not  only  in  the  skin,  but  also  in  the  fibroos  tiasi 
blood,  and  salivary  glands.  The  parotid  gland,  which  normally  contains  no  mo* 
presented  that  substance  in  large  quantity.  It  showed  on  microscopic  examinal 
the  usual  appearances  of  a  mucous  gland  secreting  mucus,  namely,  gland  cell: 
the  acini  distended  with  mucin  and  having  the  characteristic  appearance  of  go 
cells. 

There  are  less  constant  changes  of  a  similar  nature  elsewhere,  ai 
the  mucous  membnine  of  the  mouth,  and  the  teeth  are  liable  to  d 
out  like  the  hairs  from  the  skin.  There  are  also  in  some  cases  in 
stitial  changes  in  the  sympathetic  nerves,  kidneys,  liver,  heart,  i 
submaxillary  glands  (Virchow). 

Myxcedema   has   been   found   uniformly  associated  with  Atrop 
disease  of  the  thyroid  gland.    The  gland  is  usually  diminished  in  s 
and  has  a  yellowish  or  pale  appearance  instead  of  the  usual  dull 
colour.     The  condition  seems  to  depend  on  an  interstitial  iuflami 
tion   of  the  gland.     There  is  an  infiltration  of  round  cells  betw 
the  vesicles,  followed  at  first  by  proliferation  of  the  epithelium  in 
vesicles,  but  succeeded  by  atrophy.     In  a  more  advanced  period 
gland  tissue  is  replaced  by  fibrous  tissue  in  which  the  remains  of 
proper  gland  tissue  are  represented  by  clumps  of  round  cells.     Th 
is  practically  a  cirrhosis  of  the  gland  (see  Fig.  95). 

The  connection  between  myxcedema  and  destruction  of  the  thyr 
gland  has  been  shown  in  various  ways.  P^xcision  of  the  gland 
disease  in  man  gives  rise  to  a  condition  virtually  identical  nf 
myxoedema  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases.  Kocher  descri 
the  results  of  thyroidectomy  without  being  aware  of  the  previ 
descriptions  of  myxujdema,  and  the  two  descriptions  are  very  simi 
obviously  refennng  to  the  same  conditions.  The  myxoedema  follow 
excision  of  the  thyroid  has  been  described  under  the  name  of  Cache 
stromipriva  or  thyreopriva. 

Extirpation  of  the  thyroid  gland  in  animals  is  followed,  especii 
in  the  case  of  monkeys,  by  conditions  closely  resembling  those 
myxoedema,  sometimes  in  an  acute,  sometimes  in  a  chronic  form. 

The  pituitary  body  (or  hypophysis  cerebri)  has  a  structure  res 
bling  that  of  the  thyroid  gland,  and  its  function  is  probably  simi 


l:\  time  vases  at  myxtt'cleina  eiilargcniciit 
l>n-u  iilsurvtMl.  so  that  it  &\\s  out  and  can 
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'.  Cretinism. — This  name  is  applied  to  a  eoiidition  in  which  the 
>«ly  i-  iitniitud  from  deficient  gi-owth  of  the  long  bones,  thu  noHC  in 
"m  irum  imperfect  growth  of  the  hose  of  the  skull,  the  head  is  pro- 
t-ttiitiiially  large  and  the  neck  short,  and  the  intellect  is  verj'  dofeeti\'e. 
I:  'i  riiostly  endemic,  but  sporadic  cases  occur.  The  thyroid  ghtufl  is 
*iv:U:ii  in  almost  all  cases  of  cretinism,  and  the  condition  has  been 
itriLil  to  disease  of  the  gland  cither  of  congenital  origin  or  oceuiTing 
■i  ■sirly  life.  The  condition  of  the  thyroid  gland  is  not  always  tht! 
^ta-:.  There  may  1m)  a  regular  goitre,  and  it  is  interesting  that  goitre 
^^■'i  Lrtiinigm  are  sometimes  endemic  in  the  same  localities.  In  dthei- 
rif-*  the  thyroid  glanil  is  cystic,  and  in  others  it  is  atrophic.  In  a  case 
rt<.xnt[y  examined  by  the  writer,  everj'  trace  of  thyroid  gland  liaawe 
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had  disappeared.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  an  apparent  enlargemea^ 
of  the  thyroid  gland  may  be  associated  with  atrophy  of  its  propel 
secreting  tissue,  and  that  goitre  is  often  associated  with  defect  in  th^ 
function  of  the  gland. 

There  are  several  grounds  for  regarding  cretinism  as  due  to  disease 
producing  defect  in  the  secretion  of  the  thjrroid.  One  of  these  is  that^ 
the  phenomena  closely  resemble  those  of  myxoedema  or  cachexia 
strumipriva,  especially  when  these  have  been  observed  in  the  young 
subject.  The  fact  that  Gull  applied  to  myxoedema  the  name  of  cretinoid 
state  is  evidence  of  the  close  resemblance  between  the  two  conditions. 
Again,  it  has  been  found  that  in  some  cases  where  children  presenting 
the  general  symptoms  of  cretinism  have  been  treated  with  thyroid 
gland  they  have  shown  much  improvement.  It  is  expected  by  many 
that  the  endemic  cretinism  of  some  localities  may  be  in  part  overcome 
by  this  treatment,  but  sufficient  time  has  not  elapsed  to  bring  the 
matter  fully  to  the  test. 

If  this  view  of  the  nature  of  cretinism  be  correct,  then  it  may  be 
asserted  that  the  loss  of  the  thjrroid  secretion,  when  it  occurs  at  an 
early  age,  causes  defective  growth  of  the  bones  and  such  a  dulling  of 
intellect  as  to  constitute  idiocy. 

Literature. — Gull,  Trans,  of  Clin.  Soc.  of  London,  1878;  Obd,  Med.  chir.  trans., 
1877,  also  in  Allbatt's  Syst.  of  Med.,  iv.,  1897  (with  literature),  and  Lanoet,  1898; 
Beverdin,  Bev.  m^d.  de  la  Suisse  Horn.,  1883  and  1887;  Eocheb,  Arch,  f .  Chimrgie, 
xix.,  1883 ;  Virchow,  Berl.  kiln.  Wochenschr.,  1887;  Horsley,  Festschr.  f.  Yirchow, 
1891;  De  Quervain,  Virch.  Arch.,  cxxxiii.,  1893;  Boyce  and  Beadles  (Hyi>ert.  of 
pituitary).  Jour,  of  path.,  i.,  223,  1893.  A  very  full  account  of  Myxcedema,  with 
history  and  literature  in  Beport  to  Clin.  Soc.  of  London,  1888.  In  this,  papers  by 
Ord,  Halliburton,  Horsley,  Semon,  etc. ;  Halliburton  (mucin  in  myxcsdema), 
Joum.  of  Path,  and  Bact.,  i.,  90,  1893 ;  Ewald,  Die  Erkrank.  d.  SchildrUse,  1896; 
Murray  in  Encyclop.  Medica,  xii.,  1902. 

8.  Exophthalmic  Goitre  {Graves'  Disease ^  Basedow's  Disease), — In  this 
disease  the  condition  of  the  thyroid  gland  is  only  a  part  of  the  morbid 
phenomena.  The  eye-balls  are  prominent,  the  heart  is  liable  to  excited 
action,  and  there  are  frequently  tremors  of  the  extremities.  These  are 
often  associated  with  a  perverted  mental  state,  with  emaciation,  anaemia, 
loss  of  strength,  etc. 

The  thyroid  gland  is  enlarged,  usually  moderately  and  sjrmmetrically. 
The  enlargement  is  uniform,  but  sometimes  nodular  elevations  project 
from  the  surface  (see  Fig.  96).  It  is  more  vascular  than  normally, 
enlarged  and  tortuous  vessels  coursing  over  its  surface.  The  tissue  has 
a  brownish  colour,  and  its  consistence,  though  firm,  is  generally  less  firm 
than  that  of  the  healthy  gland.  The  striking  feature  microscopically  is 
the  increase  of  glandular  tissue.    The  epithelium  tends  to  elongate  and 
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M  a  columnar  form,  and  often  a  papillary  arrangement.     Desqua- 
iD  u  not  uncommon.     The  secretion  within  the  spaces  is  usually 
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scanty,  and  more  or  less  fluid  (see  Fig.  97).  New-formed  tuin 
spaces  lined  with  cubical  epithelium  are  ako  found.  The  appeani 
of  the  altered  gland  has  been  likened  by  Greenfield  to  a  aalin 
gland.  Shrinking  from  the  development  of  fibroua  tissue  may  w 
lat«  in  the  disease.  The  thymus  gland  frequently  pereiste.  Altenti 
in  the  central  ner\'ouB  system  and  in  the  sympathetic  have  b 
described.  They  are  not  constant.  The  most  probable  explaaataoi 
that  the  disease  is  due  to  some  alteration  in  the  thyroid  gland  apparai 
The  function  of  the  gland  is  altered,  and  we  may  infer  the  charactei 
the  secretion  is  altered.  The  connection  between  the  thyroid  gl 
and  the  parathyroids  has  been  emphasized  of  lat«  years,  and  it  sei 
more  than  probable  that  disturbance  of  the  function  of  the  paratfayn 
may  play  an  important,  if  not  indeed  a  primary,  part  in  the  pathog 
of  the  disease. 

Utwattm. — Obavbb,  Clin.  LeetareB,  1836 ;  Buidow,  Wooheiuahr.  t.  d.  i 
Heillc.,  13,  14.  1840;  OBUNnsu),  Brit.  Med.  Jonrn.,  ii.,  1893;  Edhuhds,  Ja 
of  rath,  and  Bact.,  iii.,  13%;  Ob»  and  MicuNzm  (with  tall  literature),  Alibi 
SjBt.  at  Med.,  iv.,  1B97 ;  Out  (vitfa  relerenceB),  Brit.  Med.  Joam.,  ii.,  1901. 

9.  Acromegaly. — This  condition  is  in  all  probability  to  be  incln 
amongst  the  diseases  due  to  alteration  of  secretion  and  excretion.     ' 


gland  concerned  is  the  Pituitary  body,  which  in  the  majority  of  ; 
mortem  examinations  has  been  found  greatly  altered.  It  is  usm 
hypertrophicd,  the  increase  in  size  being  due  to  glandular  hyperpla 
or  to  the  presence  of  a  growth,  most  commonly  sarcomatous  in  nat 
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[«e  Rg.  98).  There  may  be  atrophy  of  the  gknd  and  cystic 
tntufonnatioi].  The  enlargement  is  sometimes  so  great  as  to  cause 
eilugement  and  deformity  of  the  sella  turcica. 

The  t«nn  Acromegaly  means  enlargement  of  the  extremities,  and  it 
is  iwd  to  designate  a  condition  whose  recognition  is  chiefly  due  to 
Maris  snd  Souza  Leite.  The  disease  is  very  gradual  in  its  onset,  and 
awntiaJly  chronic  in  its  course,  often  lasting  for  15  or  20  years.     Both 
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ntn  and  women  are  attacked,  usually  between  the  ages  of  20  and  40. 

Ifi"  main  characteristics  of  the  affection  are  progressive  enhirgcmeut  of 

lie  face,  marked  enlargement  of  the  hands  and  feet,  muscular  weakness, 

•wi  severe  headache.     Blindness  and  other  symptoms  resulting  from 

pfiwure  are  common  (see  Figs,  99  and  100). 
Oning   to   the   changes  in    the   face   the  diamet«r  of   the  head  is 

increased  anten>poat«riorly.  The  lower  jaw  is  specially  affected,  and 
frw^uently  projects  beyond  the  upper  teeth.  The  nose  as  a  whole  may 
•*  greatly  increased  in  size.  The  lips  are  thickened,  and  the  lower  lip 
tnids  to  protmde  or  fall  down.  The  tongue  is  broad  and  soft,  and 
teems  too  large  for  the  mouth  (see  Fig.  99). 

The  anatomical  lesions  are  principally  of  the  bones.     There  is  an 
!Dt  of  their  outline  hy  a  new-formation  of  cancellous  bone. 
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Thus  tho  bones  of  the  hand  are  increased  in  breadth,  and  arc  rou| 
the  surface,  but  there  is  no  proportionate  increase  in  leiigth.  In  a 
described  by  Middleton,  the  ellmw,  wrist,  and  knee-joints  were  affe 
but   this  ia  exceptional.     The    integuments  are  enlarged    over 


hypertrophied  l>ones,  and  verj-  punt  deformity  ultimately  rca 
the  hands  being  like  great  unwieldy  fins.  (See  Fig.  100.) 
enlarged  fingers  are  more  or  less  uniformlj-  increased  in  size,  somet 
sausage-shaped.  Tho  nails  are  flat,  ridged,  or  striated,  and  ( 
brittle.  The  feet  show  corresponding  di-fnnnity.  Hypertrophio 
monary  OBtoo-arthropathy  is  a  peculiar  affection  which  has 
confounded  with  Acromegaly.  It  is  treated  under  Diseases  of  Boi: 
UteratiiM.-MtHiK  ami  Souza  Lrite.  New  Sjd.  Soc.  trans.,  1»U1 :  BacK 
BAUBBM,  Viroh.  Arch.,  cxii.  ;  DrcHESNEAir.  L'oarQmigiilir,  1893 ;  CoixiKa,  Jam 
Nerv.  mad  MetiUl  DiseMe,  Dec,  1892.  and  Jan.,  1MI3:  Midduetok,  Clia.  Bm 
1894;  ScBmiT  (with  literature),  Lubsrech  and  Ostertas,  Ergebaine,  1900. 
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10.  AddiBOo'a  Diuue. — The  pathology  of  this  disease  is  still  very 
otKcnrr,  but  the  connection  of  mj'xa^dema  with  disease  of  the  thyroid 
ki  alighted  that  the  symptoms  may  be  due  to  defect  in  the  secretion 
<i  tbc  »upnt-renal  Iiodies,  which  in  the  vast  majonty  of  cases  are  found 
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"•w..'l.  Flxtract  of  this  Miiprji-iviiHl  liodics  pi-oduci's  in  imimnls 
"^fra^ril  tension  in  the  vascular  systeni,  muKciiUir  wcakiie**,  and 
''naiti  iiervouH  phenomena,  i<ii  that  the  {(land  prodnces  an  cni-rj^-tie 
-i;nt,  «h'»f  ali-seiice  may  be  pruwimifd  to  leit<l  to  diMtiiiit  syni|iUimK. 
'"  thi;  other  hand,   the  fact  that   the   Kriprit-ruiial    iKnlies  a.\v   mi 
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intimately  related  to  the  semilunar  ganglion  and  neighbouring  plexus, 
and  the  possibility  that  they  themselves  may  be  largely  nervous 
organs,  renders  the  disentanglement  of  Addison's  disease  peculiarly 
difficult. 

The  disease  is  characterized  by  a  peculiar  bronze  pigmentation 
of  the  skin  and  pigmentation  of  the  ])uccal  mucous  membrane,  and, 
what  is  more  important,  by  constitutional  symptoms,  such  as  loss  of 
appetite,  inclination  to  vomit,  and  general  debility,  usually  ending 
fatally  in  about  two  years.  The  disease  in  the  supra-renal  Inxiies  is 
usually  tuberculosis,  which  attacks  both  organs,  and  caiises  great 
destruction  of  their  substance,  sometimes  amounting  to  its  absolute 
annihilation  (see  Fig.  101).  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  usually,  if  not 
constantly,  a  matting  and  contraction  around  the  diseased  organs 
which  seriously  affects  the  nervous  structures  in  this  neighbourhood. 

nt^ratore. — Addison,  Dis.  of  supra-reDal  capsules,  1855;  Oliver  and  SchXfeb, 
Joam.  of  Physiol.,  1895;  Oliyeb,  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  1895;  Axbxandeb,  Ziegler's 
Beitr.,  xi.,  1891;  Von  Kahlden  (pigmentation),  Centralb.  f.  allgem.  Path.,  vii., 
1897  ;  lloLLEBTON  in  Allbutt's  Syst.  of  med.,  iv.,  1897,  and  Encycl.  medloa,  i., 
1899. 


SECTION  VII. 
PYREXIA— FEMCR. 

tamperatore,  resulting  from  balance  of  production  and  discharge  of  heat, 
regulated  by  a  calorific  centre  in  the  brain.  Limitations  of  power  of 
regulation  when  body  exposed  to  excessive  cold  or  excessive  heat.  Causation 
and  Forms  of  Pyrexia — Production  from  lesions  of  nervous  system.  Post- 
mortem rise  of  temperature.  Pyrexia  from  contamination  of  the  blood, 
Fever  proper  ;  usually  due  to  action  of  microbes  ;  phenomena  of  cold  stage, 
of  fastigium,  and  of  crisis.  Theories  of  Pyrexia — The  nervous  and  the 
metabolic  theories.  Arguments  in  favour  of  the  latter.  Other  Phenomena 
of  fSTvr:  cloudy  swelling,  increased  rate  of  pulse  and  respirations,  fall  of 
bloo4l- pressure  and  nervous  disturbances.  Post-mortem  appearances  in 
fsTers. 

T'^I>EK  the  designations  pyrexia  and  fever  are  included  conditions 
of  the  Ixxly  in  which  the  constant  phenomenon  is  an  elevation 
<if  tho  temperature  of  the  body.  In  order  to  understand  this  patho- 
logif-al  change  we  must  first  consider  the  normal  temperature  and 
the  causes  to  which  it  is  due. 

Normal  temperature. — It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  in  man,  as 
in  other  wann-blooded  animals,  the  temperature  of  the  body  is 
maintained  at  all  climates  at  a  nearly  constant  level,  there  being 
in  the  healthy  person  merely  slight  daily  variations.  The  normal 
temperature  may  be  stated  at  about  99*  Fahrenheit  or  37"  Centi- 
^ide.  The  fact  implies}  that  the  loss  of  heat  by  the  body  balances 
the  pnxluction  of  heat  in  the  body.  The  production  of  heat  is  by 
a  process  of  combustion,  and  its  amount  will  vary  with  the  quantity 
•if  oxygen  absorbed  and  carbonic  acid  given  off,  just  as  in  any 
oniinarv  combustion. 

Normal  heat  production. — This  combustion  occurs  in  the  living 
tiswiejs,  and  therefore  they  are  the  seat  of  heat  production.  The  chief 
sources  of  heat  are  the  active  muscles,  the  secreting  glands,  and  the 
nervous  system,  but  all  the  active  tissues  of  the  Ixxiy  contribute. 
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Many  facts  render  it  apparent  that  heat  is  produced  in  much  greater  quantity  in 
maBCUlar  contraction  than  in  the  performance  of  any  other  function.  We  are  not 
only  sensible  of  a  great  production  of  heat  during  muscular  exertion,  but  actual 
measurement  has  shown  that  during  contraction  the  muscles  produce  an  increased 
amount  of  heat. 

During  severe  muscular  exertion  the  body  temperature,  as  measured  in  the  axilla 
or  mouth,  has  been  found  elevated  as  much  as  from  O'S""  to  1**  Centigrade.  Also, 
the  amount  of  heat  given  off  while  prisoners  were  exercising  on  the  treadmill  has 
been  found  to  be  very  excessive.  Again,  the  measurement  of  the  temperature  of 
contracting  muscles  has  shown  that  heat  was  being  produced.  The  human  biceps, 
even  before  contraction,  has  a  temperature  of  about  1*5'"  to  2""  C.  above  that  of  the 
surrounding  connective  tissue,  this  being  due  to  the  continual  tonic  contraction  of 
the  muscle  ;  but  during  contraction  the  temperature  rises  0*5"  to  1*"  C.  (Breschet 
and  Becquerel,  Macalistcr.)  Bernard  also  found  the  blood  of  the  muscular  branch 
of  the  jugular  vein  increased  in  temperature  during  contraction  of  the  muscles  of 
the  jaw.  Then,  also,  there  is  the  great  rise  of  temperature  occurring  in  tetanus, 
whether  artificially  produced  in  animals  or  occurring  as  a  disease  in  man.  In  the 
former  case,  when  tetanic  spasm  is  produced  by  electric  stimulation,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body  may  rise  i)°  C.  In  man  very  high  temperatures  have  been 
registered  in  tetanus.  Wunderlich  has  found  it  as  high  as  44*75^  C.  (ITi'S^'F.), 
and  after  death  45-4"  C.  (113r>'  F.). 

The  muscular  tissue  of  the  body  seems  to  be  a  constant  source  of  heat  production. 
The  voluntary  muscles  are  in  u  continuous  state  of  tonic  contraction,  and  the  heart 
is  constantly  producing  heat  by  its  contractions.  It  has  been  calculated  by  Or^hart 
that  the  heat  produced  by  the  heart  is  about  equal  to  a  twenty- fourth  of  that  of  the 
whole  body. 

Next  to  the  muscles  the  Secreting  glands  seem  to  contribute  most  to  the  heat  of 
the  body.  Ludwig  found  that  when  the  submaxillary  gland  is  stimulated  the  secreted 
saliva  is  warmer  than  the  blood  of  the  carotid,  and  Bernard  found  the  blood  leaving 
the  glands  warmer  than  that  passing  to  them.  The  intestinal  glands  and  the  liver 
are  also  great  sources  of  heat.  Bernard  found  the  blood  of  the  portal  vein  0*1*"  to 
0*4"  C.  higher  than  that  of  the  aorta,  and  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  vein  0*2"  to  0*4** 
higher  than  that  of  the  portal,  showing  that  heat  is  produced  first  in  the  glands  of 
the  intestine  and  then  in  the  liver.  The  highest  temperature  in  the  body  is  said  to 
be  found  in  the  liver. 

The  central  NervouB  system  is  also  a  heat  producer.  Observation  in  animals 
which  had  been  artificially  cooled  and  hibernating  marmots  showed  that  electric 
stimulation  of  the  nervous  system  causes  rise  in  temperature  in  the  brain. 

The  temperature  of  the  body  rises  slightly  after  the  ingestion  of  food.  This 
may  be  due  to  the  activity  of  the  glands  concerned  in  assimilation,  or  to  the 
oxidation  of  the  products  of  digestion  in  the  blood. 

The  production  of  heat  is  approximately  measured  by  the  consumption  of  oxygen 
and  elimination  of  carbonic  acid.  In  the  case  of  a  cold  or  tepid  bath,  more  heat 
must  be  produced  in  order  to  compensate  for  its  extraction  by  the  unusually  cold 
medium.  Experiment  shows  that  under  those  circumstances  there  is  an  increase 
in  the  absorjition  of  oxygen  and  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid.  In  man  the  experi- 
ment cannot  be  long  continued,  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  results  give  more 
than  an  approximate  indication  of  quantities.  The  carbonic  acid  produced 
may,  for  example,  be  retained  to  some  extent  in  the  body  and  so  the  results 
vitiated. 
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Discharge  of  heat. — The  living  body  is  continually  giving  off  heat  in 
various  wa^-s,  but  chiefly  by  the  skin  and  lungs.  There  is  a  constant 
ra<liation  and  evaporation  from  the  surface  of  the  body,  while  in  the 
lungs  there  is  a  continual  cooling  of  the  respiratory  surfaces  by  the 
inspired  air,  and  a  further  loss  of  heat  by  the  evaporation  of  moisture 
from  these  surfaces.  The  amount  of  heat  lost  will  depend  on  the  one 
hand  on  the  extent  of  the  cutaneous  surface,  its  temperature,  the 
activity  of  perspiration,  and  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  media, 
and  on  the  other  hand  on  the  depth  of  the  respirations  and  the  tem- 
perature of  the  inspired  air. 

Regulation  of  temperature. — The  fact  that  in  healthy  persons  the 

U'mperatiire  remains  close  to  a  constant  normal,  indicates  that  there 

are  arrangements  in  the  body  whereby  the  production  and  discharge  of 

heat  are  regulated  in  their  amount.     These  arrangements  are  under  the 

control  of  the  nervous  system,  which  must  contain  a  Calorific  centre, 

located  by  some  observers  in  or  alx)ve  the  pons,  and  more  particularly 

in  the  corpus  striatum,  the  puncture  of  which  in  animals  produces  a 

fever   commencing    in   a   few   hours    and    lasting    several   days ;    by 

others,   with   less   evidence,    in   the    coitex   of    the   cerebrum,   about 

the   middle   of   its   lateral   or   external   surface.      The   regulation   of 

temperature  takes  place  chiefly  by  modifying  the  discharge  of  heat  on 

the  one  hand,  and  its  production  on  the  other.     That  is  to  say,  the 

state  of  the  skin  as  regards  fulness  of  its  vessels,  and  activity  of  the 

sweat-glands  is  subject  to  variation  according  as  heat  requires  to  be 

economized  or  expended.     The  respiratory  movements  are  also  subject 

to  variation,  according  to  need.     Human  beings,  again,  assist  in  the 

regulation  by  clothing  themselves  according  to  the  requirements  of  the 

\t(Ay.     By  these  means  the  central  nervous  system,  chiefly  through 

the  vaso-motor  and  respiratory  nerves,  regulates  the  loss  of  heat.     The 

pnxiuction  of  heat  is  also  to  some  extent  controlled  l)y  the  nervous 

system.     When  more  heat  is  needed  the  tonicity  of   the  muscles  is 

increased,  they  become  harder  and  more  l>raced.     Shivering  is  a  kind 

of  exaggerated  tonicity  whose  rationale  seems  generally  an  increased 

pnxiuction  of  heat. 

The  limits  of  the  power  of  regulation  are  seldom  reached  in 
healthy  persons.  Almost  any  variation  in  the  amount  of  heat 
produced  is  compensated  by  alterations  in  the  state  of  the  skin 
and  respiration.  Not  even  the  severe  muscular  exertion  of  climbing 
a  mountain,  producing,  as  it  does  an  enormous  excess  of  heat,  is 
aMe  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  body  appreciably.  It  is 
interesting  to  ob8er\T,  however,  that  violent  contraction  of  muscles 
prorluced  by   morbid   influences   will   raise   the   temperature.      It  is 
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SO  in  coii\nilsioiis  such  as  those  occurring  in  epilepsy,   uremia,  or 
tetanus. 

The  power  of  regulation  is  not  so  great  against  variations  in  the 
external  temperature.  Prolonged  exposure  to  cold,  especially  when 
the  muscles  are  relaxed,  frequently  reduces  the  temperature.  Some 
very  low  temperatures  have  been  ol)served  (Mace wen,  Reincke,  Peter) 
in  drunkards  who  have  lain  exposed.  On  the  other  hand  a  high 
temperature  in  the  surrounding  media  will  sometimes  raise  the  body 
temperature.  If  the  air  1k»  dry  the  ])ody  can  meet  a  considerable 
elevation  of  temperature,  compensation  being  effected  by  excessive 
perspiration,  but  if  the  air  ])e  moist  as  well  as  hot,  or  if  a  bath  be  used, 
then  the  temperature  ^v^ll  rise. 

As  the  actions  of  the  body  involve  the  production  of  heat,  if  the  temperature  of 
the  surrounding  media  be  even  near,  without  quite  reaching  that  of  the  body,  then 
a  prolonged  exposure  will  raise  the  latter.  When  a  rabbit  is  kept  in  a  box  at  a 
temperature  above  32  C,  its  temperature  rises,  so  that  when  the  air  is  at  36"*,  the 
temperature  of  the  animal  has  risen  to  41  or  42^  (Rosenthal).  In  guinea-pigs 
Cohnheim  observed  a  similar  result.  Again,  Stapff  found  during  the  construction 
of  the  St.  Gothard  tunnel  that  men  working  in  damp  air  at  about  30''  C.  had  their 
temperature  raised  to  40^  C.  (104'  F. ). 

The  regulation  may  be  rendered  inefticient  by  some  interference  with  the  regulating 
apparatus.  Thus,  persons  in  a  state  of  starvation  or  anaemia  are  not  in  a  condition 
to  increase  the  production  of  heat  so  readily  as  others,  and  hence  they  are  less  able 
to  withstand  cold.  Again,  interference  with  the  vaso-motor  nerves  may  hinder  the 
compensation  effected  through  them.  Thus,  the  division  of  the  sympathetic  nerves 
in  the  neck  of  rabbits,  by  paralysing  the  vaso-motor  nerves  of  the  ears,  produced  an 
active  congestion  in  these  parts,  which  lowered  the  temperature  two  degrees  C. 
Animals  paralyzed  by  curare  or  alcohol  are  more  readily  cooled  than  normal 
ones,  both  because  the  muscles  are  relaxed  and  because  the  cutaneous  vessels  are 
dilated.  Vamishinff  the  bodies  of  rabbits  (with  tar,  linseed  oil,  collodion,  etc.) 
causes  a  hypcra^miu  of  the  skin  and  thus  produces  a  lowering  of  temperature  which 
may  be  fatal.  Similarly,  extensive  burns,  by  producing  an  active  congestion  of  the 
skin,  lead  to  a  lowering  of  temperature.  In  both  cases,  if  precautions  are  taken 
against  cooling,  the  temperature  is  not  reduced.  Hence  the  treatment  of  bums  by 
wrapping  in  cotton- wool. 

Post-mortem  rise  of  temperature  is  not  infrequently  observed,  especially  when 
the  temperature  has  been  above  normal  at  the  time  of  death.  This  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  the  tissues  do  not  all  die  simultaneously,  and  that  there  may  be 
considerable  heat  production  after  the  heart  has  ceased  to  contract.  The  cessation 
of  the  circulation  in  the  skin  will  greatly  reduce  the  loss  of  heat  by  radiation, 
and  the  internal  heat  production  may  temporarily  counterbalance  the  loss.  A 
similar  explanation  is  given  by  Cohnheim  of  the  rise  of  temperature  in  the  coUaiMe 
stSLge  of  cholera.  Here  coldness  of  the  surface  is  associated  with  rise  of  internal 
temperature.  The  former  is  ascribed  to  defective  circulation  in  the  cutaneous 
vessels,  due  to  the  thickening  of  the  blood  which  results  from  the  loss  of  fluid  by 
the  bowels  which  is  characteristic  of  cholera. 

There  is  sometimes  a  rise  of  temperature  Just  before  death  in  diseases  of  the 
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eeninl  nervous  system,  as  first  pointed  out  by  Wunderlich.  This  is  sometimes 
associated  with  convulsions  or  spasms,  but  may  occur  without  these,  and  is 
difficult  of  explanation. 

Gaasation  and  forms  of  pyrexia. — Among  the  conditions  in  which 
elevation  of  temperature  occurs,  there  are  two  distinct  classes  of  cases, 
which  may  indeed  be  used  as  mutually  illustrative  of  the  pathology  of 
fever,  but  which  in  the  first  instance  must  be  kept  rigidly  apart.  There 
are,  on  the  one  hand,  cases  due  to  disease  or  injury  of  the  central 
ner\-ous  system,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  cases  in  which  a  poison  of 
some  sort  is  present  in  the  blood.  It  is  to  the  latter  class  of  cases 
that  the  tenn  Fever  is  usually  applied,  this  term  including  other 
symptoms  besides  mere  elevation  of  the  temperature. 

Pyrexia  from  lesions  of  the  central  nervous  system. — There  are 
many  cases  on  record  in  which  injuries  or  diseases  of  the  brain  have 
led  to  elevation  of  temperature,  sometimes  to  a  high  degi'ee.  These 
clinical  observations  have  been  confirmed  by  physiological  experiment. 
The  clinical  case^  consist  of  various  lesions  of  the  brain  and  cord,  such 
as  tumours,  injuries,  ha?morrhage8,  etc.  The  experiments  were  gener- 
ally such  as  separate  the  medulla  oblongata  from  the  pons. 

Dr.  Hale  White  has  made  a  very  admirable  collection  of  cases  of  pyrexia  from 
disease  of  the  nerve  centres.  He  classities  the  cases  in  twelve  groups,  which 
include  tumours  of  the  brain  and  cord,  hscmorrhages,  especially  of  the  pons, 
embolism,  ill-defined  degenerations,  insular  sclerosis,  locomotor  ataxia,  obscure 
nervous  cases  (including  hysterical  pyrexia),  mental  disease,  injuries  to  the  spine 
and  braio.  He  endeavours  to  give  unity  to  the  cases'  on  the  ground  that  in  all 
of  them  there  is  interruption  of  nerve-fibres  passing  from  a  supposed  centre  in 
the  motor  region  of  the  cortex  of  the  brain. 

From  these  observations  an  endeavour  has  l)een  made  to  establish 
the  existence  of  a  calorific  or  thermic  centre  in  the  brain,  that  is  to  say, 
of  a  centre  which,  by  its  own  action,  is  capable  of  producing  heat.    We 
have  seen  that  the  nervous  system  has  arrangements  for  the  regulation 
of  the  temperature,  but  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence  that  there  is  any 
single  centre  having  a  direct  control  of  the  process  of  heat  production. 
The  lesions  which  lead  to  elevation  of  temperature  are  such  as  to  pro- 
duce complex  derangement  of  the  vaso-motor  and  muscular  functions, 
ami  it  cannot  be  said  that  these  have  been  sufficiently  eliminated  to 
prove  the  existence  of  a  centre  which  provinces  its  effects  apart  from  the 
onliiiary  processes  in  the  muscles,  l)lood-vessels,  etc. 

According  to  the  views  of  Wood,  which  are  partly  adopted  by  Hale  White,  the 
best-producing  tissues  have  a  continual  tendency  to  produce  too  much  heat,  and 
the  thermal  centre  is  chiefly  exercised  in  controlling  or  inhibiting  the  process.  As 
ihe  nervous  lesions  which  cause  a  rise  in  temperature  are  chiefly  such  as  paralyze 
or  divide  the  nervous  connections,  it  is  supposed  that  they  act  by  removing  the 
iohibition  of  the  thermic  centre. 
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Pyrexia  from  contamination  of  the  blood.    Fever  proper. — In  the 

great  majority  of  cases  pyrexia  is  produced  by  the  existence  in  the 
blood  of  abnormal  matters.  These,  as  we  have  seen,  are  most  com- 
monly the  products  of  the  action  of  microbes,  but  the  microbes  them- 
selves need  not  enter  the  blood  ;  it  is  sufficient  that  their  toxins  be 
present  there.  Thus  putrid  matter  injected  into  the  blood  gives  rise 
to  fever,  but  it  does  so  when  all  solid  particles  have  been  removed, 
and  only  the  dissolved  products  used.  In  the  case  of  putrid  wounds 
or  inflammations,  we  commonly  have  fever,  but  there  is  not  usually 
any  actual  propagation  of  l>actcria  in  the  blood.  In  tulHJrculosis  also, 
fever  is  usually  present,  Init  it  seems  doubtful  whether  the  tubercle 
bacillus  is  at  all  capable  of  multiplication  in  the  blood. 

But  fever  may  be  produced  without  the  agency  of  microlxjs.  It  has 
been  induced  by  the  injection  of  small  quantities  of  water  containing 
granules  of  starch  or  chai*coal.  These  particles  having  caused  obstruc- 
tion of  the  pulmonary  capillaries,  the  blood  shut  off  from  the  circulation 
undergoes  metamorphosis,  and  its  products,  being  absorbed,  cause 
pyrexia.  The  products  of  metamorphosis  of  the  blood,  produced  in 
other  ways,  may  leiid  to  fever.  Thus  the  injection  of  large  quantities 
of  pure  water,  apparently  hy  causing  solution  of  the  red  corpuscles, 
leads  to  elevation  of  temperature  (Billroth  and  others).  Even  an 
extravasation  of  blootl  in  the  tissues  and  the  absorption  of  its  products 
may  lead  to  pyrexia.  Thus  Volkmann  found  that  in  14  »ises  of  simple 
fracture  of  th(i  femur,  fever  was  present  in  1 1  cases,  in  5  it  lasted  for 
several  days,  in  one  as  long  as  ten. 

Fevers  have  ])een  divided  into  three  stages,  namely,  rigor  or  cold 
stage,  fastigium  or  acme,  and  crisis. 

During  the  Cold  stage  there  is  a  marked  feeling  of  cold,  and  the 
skin  is  cold  to  the  touch,  and  i)ale  or  livid  in  appearance.  The 
feeling  of  cold  is  actually  due  to  a  reduction  in  the  temperature  of 
the  skin,  and  the  shivering  which  is  often  pronounced  in  this 
is  a  reflex  stAge  phenomenon,  just  like  onlinary  shivering  from  cold. 
The  coldness  of  the  surface  is  due  to  a  general  spasm  of  the  cutaneous 
arteries. 

AVhile  the  surface  is  cold  there  is  a  gi*eat  rise  in  the  internal  tem- 
perature. This  rise  may  be  partly  the  result  of  the  diminished  loss  of 
heat  from  the  surface,  but  is  not  entirely  so.  The  rise  is  too  great  to 
be  accounted  for  in  this  wav.  Vov  instance,  Liebermeister  found  that 
in  the  cold  stage  of  intermittent  fever  the  temperature  in  the  rectum 
rose  in  thirty  minutes  as  much  as  2'.*U°  C.  (4°  F.).  This  author  also 
determined  that  in  the  cold  stage  there  is  a  great  increiise  in  the 
process  of    combustion,  as  evideiic(Kl  by  the  elimination  of   carbonic 
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aci<l.     The  very  rapid  rise  in  temperature  is  therefore  due  to  increased 
production,  with  diminished  discharge  of  heat. 

The  Fastig^um  is  characterized  by  a  more  or  less  continued  elevation 
of  temperature,  which  may  last  for  days  and  weeks  and  keep  near  that 
attained  at  the  end  of  the  cold  stage.  There  is  a  great  increase  both 
in  the  production  and  discharge  of  heat.  The  former  is  evidenced  by 
an  increased  alworption  of  oxygen  and  discharge  of  carbonic  acid,  and 
the  latter  has  been  determined  by  actual  observation.  The  hot  skin  of 
the  fever  patient  is  generally  a  sufficient  indication  of  excessive  dis- 
charge of  heat,  but  Leyden  has  demonstrated  it  by  experiment,  in 
which  the  leg  was  put  into  a  Iwith,  and  the  loss  of  he^t  measured  by 
the  rise  in  temperature  in  the  water. 

As  the  fever  patient  eats  less  than  a  healthy  person,  the  excessive 
pnxluction  of  heat  takes  place,  to  a  large  extent,  by  the  combustion  of 
the  tissues.  Hence,  as  the  fever  progresses,  there  is  great  Wasting  of 
the  tisBnee,  l)oth  of  the  adipose  tissue  and  the  proper  nitrogenous 
tissues.  The  consumption  of  the  nitrogenous  tissues  is  expressed  by 
the  appearance  in  the  urine  of  an  excess  of  urea,  which  is  the  chief 
ultimate  product  of  the  metabolism  of  the  nitrogenous  principles  in 
the  Vnjdv. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  amount  of  urea  and  other  nitrogenous  sub- 

^nces  in  the  urine  bears  a  close  relation  to  the  diet,  being  greatly  diminished 

durinR  fasting ;  hence  the  excretion  of  urea  in  fever  can  only  be  appreciated  by 

comparing  it  with  that  of  a  healthy  person  on  the  same  diet.     A  young  healthy 

mm  on  ordinary  febrile  diet  will  excrete  16  to  18  grammes  (24>5  to  27o  grains)  of 

ttTtt.  while  a  similar  person  in  fever  will  excrete  40  to  45  and  even  50  grammes. 

The  excess  of  urea  has  been  stated  by  Unruh  at  50  per  cent.,  by  Liebermeister  at 

"0.  tnd  by  Senator  at  100. 

It  is  a  point  of  great  interest  that  the  increase  of  urea  begins  in  some  cases  before 
la^  n3e  of  temperature  (Sidney  Ringer  and  others).  This  has  been  observed  chiefly 
>n  relapsing  fever,  and  indicates  a  period  in  which  the  fever  is  latent.  There  is 
«lso  nmally  an  excess  of  urea  for  the  first  two  days  or  so  of  convalescence,  the 
"^icritieal "  excess.  This  is,  in  some  cases,  due  to  a  retention  of  urea,  whose 
ABoaDt  sometimes  shows  a  diminution  towards  the  crisis  of  the  fever,  especially  in 
^^^  characterized  by  the  so-called  *  typhoid  state. ' 

Besides  the  increase  of  urea,  there  is  an  increase  of  the  so-called  extractives, 
vhich  are  nitrogenous  principles  of  various  kinds.  The  colouring  matter  is  greatly 
iQcreased.  The  salts  of  soda,  and  more  particularly  the  chloride,  are  diminished, 
^bil«  those  of  potash  are  much  increased.  The  phosphates  and  sulphates  are 
increased. 

nie  State  of  the  skin  during  the  fastigium  is  worthy  of  special 
att<'rition,  especially  as  it  forms  an  important  item  in  the  means  of 
rt^gulating  the  temperature  of  the  ]>ody  in  health.  The  conditions  vary 
(•on«Klerably  in  different  fevers,  and  even  in  the  same  case,  from  time 
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to  time.  In  a  few  forms  (chiefly  acute  rheumatism)  there  is  usually 
profuse  perspiration,  but  as  a  general  rule  the  skin  is,  considering  the 
temperature,  remarkably  dry.  Even  apart  from  this,  however,  the 
condition  of  the  skin  in  regard  to  blood  supply  varies  greatly,  and 
its  temperature  also  varies.  Hence  the  temperature  of  the  skin  does 
not  bear  a  close  relationship  to  that  of  internal  organs. 

The  Termination  of  fever  is  often  by  a  more  or  less  abrupt  Crisis. 
It  is  as  if  the  regulation  of  the  temperature  had  been  re-established  in 
its  normal  condition,  and  the  temperature  rapidly  falls  to  thB  normal. 
This  is  often  accompanied  by  an  attack  of  sweating,  this  part  of  the 
apparatus  for  regulating  the  temperature,  which  we  have  seen  to  be 
disordered,  being  restored  to  action.  The  other  secretions  are  also 
restored  at  the  crisis,  the  salivary,  gastric,  etc.  It  is  remarkable  how 
a  tempei'ature  wliich  has  been  for  days  or  weeks  pereistently  above 
normal,  will  suddeiilv  and  deflnit^lv  fall,  and  with  this  all  the 
symptoms  at  once  improve.  Sometimes,  however,  there  is  a  more 
gradual  fall  of  temperature,  and  instend  of  a  crisis  we  have  a 
Lysis. 

Theories  of  pyrexia. — The  very  striking  phenomena  described  above 
have  been  somewhat  variously  explained.  In  order  that  the  different 
theories  may  be  undei-sti>o(l,  let  us  remember  the  principal  facts  in 
reganl  to  the  phenomena.  The  rise  in  temperature  is  due  directly  to 
an  a))normal  combustion  in  the  tissues,  but  the  actual  amount  of  hea^ 
production  is  not  greater  than  what  frequently  obtains  in  health 
without  any  rise  in  the  temperature.  The  mode  of  heat-pnxiuction  is 
usually  abnormal,  implying  a  piithological  metilKjlism  in  the  tissues, 
but  there  is  something  abnormal  also  in  the  regulation  of  the  tempera- 
ture, iis  the  boily  does  not  dispose  of  an  amount  of  heat  which  it  is 
capable  of  disposing  of  under  normal  circumstances. 

It  is  ai'knowletlged  in  all  modern  theories  of  fever  that  the  abnormal 
heat-production  is  in  the  tissues,  ami  is  the  result  of  increased  tissue- 
change,  and  it  is  agreed  that  the  regulating  process  by  the  nervous 
systt^m  is  altered,  but  opinions  differ  in  regard  to  the  exjict  place  which 
the  nervous  system  tiikes  in  the  matter.  According  to  one  view 
pyrexia  is  essentially  due  to  the  action  of  the  nervous  system, 
alterations  in  the  heat-centre  inducing  the  increased  tissue-change, 
and  at  the  same  lime  clianging  the  regulatory  proce^^^s.  The  view 
opposed  to  this  is  that  the  increaseil  heat-production  is  due  directly 
to  the  action  of  the  contiminated  blood  on  the  tissues,  the  abnormal 
constituents  in  the  former  inducing  increased  chemical  change  in  the 
latter.  The  altt?red  reguhition  is  also  regarded  as  related  to  the  state 
of  the  blood. 
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The  Hervous  theories  of  fever. — The  various  theories  which  trace 
pyrexia  to  a  nervous  origin  are  chiefly  based  on  the  facts  already 
indicated,  that  injuries  to  the  brain,  whether  produced  experimentally 
in  animals  or  accidentally  in  man,  have  been  known  to  cause  a  rise  in 
temperature,  sometimes  to  a  very  high  degree. 

The  view  of  Liebcrmeister,  adopted  in  this  country  by  Hilton  Fagge, 
is  that  in  fever  the  high  temperature  depends  on  a  change  in  the  normal 
function  of  heat-regulation,  according  to  which  the  balance  of  heat- 
production  and  discharge  is  so  arranged  that  the  temperature  is  main- 
tained at  a  higher  level.  The  regulatory  apparatus  is  at  work,  but  it 
h&R  pitched  its  normal  at  a  higher  level.  The  object  of  this  change  is  a 
curative  one.  The  high  temperature  has  an  influence  in  freeing  the 
hlood  of  the  abnormal  constituents  which  we  have  seen  to  be  present 
in  fever. 

The  Wew  of  Wood,  Hale  White,  1).  Macalister,  and  others  is  almost 
the  converse  of  this.  According  to  them  the  heat-centre  is  paralyzed 
by  the  fever-producing  agent.  This  centre  when  in  normal  action,  as 
we  have  seen,  is  supposed  to  restrain  or  inhibit  the  production  of  heat, 
and  when  paralyzed  it  allows  of  an  over-production. 

The  Metabolic  theory  of  pyrexia. — According  to  this  theory  the 
abnormal  production  of  heat  is  due  to  the  direct  action  of  the  fever- 
pnxlucing  agents  on  the  living  tissues,  while  the  due  regulation  of  the 
temperature  is  interfered  with. 

To  the  author  there  are   insuperable   difliculties  in  accepting  the 

purely  nervous  theory  of  fever.     Pyrexia  is  produced,  as  we  have  seen, 

by  a  large  number  of  different  agents,  each  of  which  when  present  in 

the  blood  produces  a  rise  of  temperature.     They  do  so  also,  up  to  a 

wrtain  p^^int,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  agent  present  in  the 

bVjod.     It  seems  inconsistent  that  such  different  agents  should  act  in  a 

nmilar  fashion  on  the  nervous  system. 

Besides,  the  production  of  heat  is  brought  about  by  a  process  distinct 
fri)m  normal  heat-production.  In  the  normal  pnxluction  of  heat  in 
mugcles,  contraction  is  a  constant  if  not  a  necessary  element,  and  the 
pnjduction  of  heat  in  glands  and  elsewhere  is  associatefl  with  the  per- 
iVjrmance  of  their  function.  In  fever,  however,  the  muscles  are  relaxed 
wxi  the  glands  are  to  a  large  extent  deprived  of  their  function,  and  the 
fmxiuction  of  heat  is  due  to  a  destructive  combustion  of  the  tissues, 
awl  is  thus  abnormal  in  its  method.  It  seems  more  prolmble  that  a 
njorhid  agent  in  the  blood  directly  induces  this  change  in  the  tissues, 
than  that  it  should  be  due  to  a  nervous  influence. 

This  also  would  give  us  the  key  to  the  paralysis  of  the  regulatory 
apparatus.    This  apparatus  has  relations  on  the  one  hand  with  the  heat- 
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producing  functions,  and  on  the  other  hand  with  the  heat-discharging, 
and  it  is  by  the  mutual  regulation  of  these  that  the  normal  balance  is 
maintained.  But  if  heat-production  proceeds  from  an  extraneous 
cause,  and  is  therefore  placed  outside  the  influence  of  the  regu- 
lating centre,  then  the  latter  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  at 
fault.  In  addition,  the  fever-producing  agent  acts  on  the  ner\'ous 
centres  as  well  as  on  other  organs,  and  produces  a  certain  paralysis 
of  their  functions,  just  as  it  paralyzes  secretion  and  muscular  con- 
traction. In  most  fevers  the  cerebral  functions  are  abnormal, 
although  the  form  of  disturbance  varies  considerably  in  the  different 
fevers. 

It  may  be  a  question  to  what  extent  the  increased  metabolism 
of  the  tissues  is  a  reaction  against  the  morbid  agent  in  the  blood. 
In  this  sense  the  rise  in  t^>mperature  may  possibly  be  related  to 
the  elimination  of  the  morbid  agent,  although  the  view  that  the 
rise  in  temperature  in  itself  inhibits  the  morbid  poison  can  scarcely 
Ih)  sustained. 

Other  phenomena  of  fever. — Most  of  the  remaining  phenomena  of 
fever  are  to  l)e  brought  into  relation  either  with  the  rise  in  temperature 
or  the  direct  action  of  the  fever-producing  agent. 

Parenchymatous  degeneration  or  Cloudy  swelling  is  a  frequent 
change  in  the  tissues  in  fever.  It  affects  chiefly  the  muscles  and  the 
secreting  glands.  Sometimes  there  is  great  enlargement  of  the  liver 
and  kidneys  from  this  cause.  The  weakness  of  the  heart,  which  is  so 
marked  in  many  fevers  and  may  give  rise  to  dilatation  of  its  cavities, 
is,  jmrtly  at  least,  due  to  this.  The  parenchymatous  change  has  been 
ascribed  to  the  action  of  the  over-heated  blowl  (Liebemieister, 
Wickham  ^a*^^^),  but  this  explanation  is  not  sufficient,  as  it  may 
be  absent  in  cases  where  the  temperature  has  been  high  (in  cases 
of  acute  pneumonia)  and  is  scmietimes  present  ^v^thout  fever  (Cohn- 
heim).  The  action  of  the  altered  blood  must  be  taken  along  with 
the  high  temperature. 

The  increased  rate  of  the  pulse  is  generally  referred  directly  to 
the  action  of  the  rise  in  temperature  on  the  heart.  It  is  known  by 
experiment  that  when  the  heart  is  artifi(?ially  raised  in  temperature 
by  heating  the  blood  which  is  passing  to  it  or  by  increasing  the 
temperature  of  the  surrounding  air  after  the  heart  has  been  exposed,  it 
l>eats  at  an  accelerated  rate.  The  increased  frequency  of  respiration 
is  also  ascribed  to  the  elevation  of  temperature  of  the  blooil.  Gold- 
stein, by  heating  the  blood  in  the  carotid  so  that  the  temperature 
in  the  medulla  oblongata  was  raised,  caused  great  acceleration  of  the 
respiration. 
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Fall  of  blood-pressure  is  a  usual  concomitant  of  fever,  although  it  is 
not  always  present.  It  is  present  as  evidenced  by  Dicrotism  of  the 
pulse  in  typhoid,  septic,  and  puerperal  fevers,  but  absent  in  the  eruptive 
stages  of  scarlet  fever  and  small-pox  (Recklinghausen).  It  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  a  general  relaxation  of  the  arteries  due  to  a  paralysis  of  the 
muitcular  coat  similar  to  that  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  and  also  to  some 
extent  t*)  the  weakness  of  the  heart. 

The  nervous  disturbances  in  fevers  vary  greatly  and  are  only  in  part 
10  Ik*  ascribed  to  the  high  temperature.  In  relapsing  fever  and  in  the 
rise  of  temperature  which  sometimes  occurs  in  simple  fractures  or  under 
the  antiseptic  treatment  of  wounds  there  are  usually  no  nervous 
di«tur]>ancc8.  On  the  other  hand,  typhus  fever  is  usually  accompanied 
hy  delirium  ;  typhoid  M-ith  dulness  of  mind,  etc. ;  while  in  children 
convulsions  occasionally  accompany  fever.  These  facts  indicate  that 
ihv  nervous  s\Tnptoms  are  essentially  related  to  the  pyrogenic  agent, 
dud  difter  according  to  the  nature  of  it. 

Post-mortem  appearances  in  fever. — It  will  be  inferred  from  what 
has  gone  l>efore  that  there  are  no  constant  anatomical  changes  charac- 
teristic of  all  fevers.     The   most  frequent  are   the   parenchymatous 
chunges  already  referred  to,  but  even  these,  as  we  have  seen,  are  not 
constant.     In  the  acute  specific  fevers  the  bloo<l  is  usually  found  after 
death  imperfectly  coagulated.    As  a  consequence  of  this  the  haemoglobin 
is  reaflilv  dissolved  out  of  the  corpuscles  and  stains  the  internal  surfaces 
»)f  the  heart  and  vessels ;  the  colouring  matter  frecjuently  penetrates  to 
*ummnding   parts,  producing   frequently  deep  staining  of   the  skin. 
Thf  spleen  is  enlarged  in  most  fevers,  and  it  is  frequently  very  soft, 
specially  in  typhus.     Sometimes  there  are  wedge-shaped  infarctions. 
The  liver  is  commonly  enlarged  from  parenchymatous  degeneration, 
which  Is  freijuently  associated  with  a  certain  amount  of  fatty  degenera- 
tion.   The  kidneys  are  also  commonly  enlarged.     The  muscles  are 
lial'le  to  parenchymatous  degeneration,  but  they  are  also  subject  to 
vaxy  or  hyaline  degeneration,  especially  in  typhoid  fever. 

IVsiflej*  these  genenil  changes,  many  of  the  individual  fevers  have 
^lM*iaIly  localized  lesions,  such  as  the  aft'ection  of  the  intestine  and 
"i^'nteric  glands  in  typhoid  fever,  of  the  throat  in  scarlet  fever,  of 
the  skin  and  mucous  membranes  in  small-pox,  and  of  the  soft  mem- 
'»ranes  of  the  brain  in  cerebro-spinal  meningitis. 
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NEW-FORMATION. 

HYPERTROPHY,  REPAIR,  REGENERATION,  TRANS- 
PLANTATION. 

Iiw-fonnatloii  of  Tlasaes  by  karyomitosis.  Genesis  of  new-formations ;  from 
indifferent  cells ;  metaplasia.  I.  Hypertrophy,  compared  with  normal 
growth  ;  H j-pertrophy  ( 1 )  from  congenital  proclivity ;  (2)  compensatory  ; 
(3)  from  increased  blood-supply ;  (4)  from  direct  stimulation ;  (5)  from 
friction.  II.  Regeneration  of  Tlasne  ;  limited  powers  of  restoration  in  man. 
III.  Repair  of  Injuries ;  healing  of  wounds,  restoration  of  blood,  epithelium, 
tnd  connective  tissues,  also  nerve  and  muscles.  IV.  Transplantation,  effected 
by  experiment  in  animals,  spontaneously  or  by  operation  in  man. 


NEW-FORMATION   OF  TISSUE. 


T' 


^H£  pathological  new-formation  of  tissue  occurs  by  processes 
analogous  to  those  concerned  in  the  physiological  formation  of 
tiaue  in  the  process  of  growth. 

Itryomitosis  (Kaf)vov  =  nucleus,  fUTos^a  thread  or  fibre). — The  new- 
fonnatioii  of  tissue,  whether  physiological  or  pathological,  implies 
celWivision.  According  to  the  views  of  Et^raak  this  process  consists 
in  a  direct  division  of  the  nucleus  and  cell.  The  observations  of 
Renuning  and  Strassburger  show  that  in  the  growth  of  both  animal 
ind  vegetable  tissues  the  process  is  not  so  direct,  but  involves  certain 
changes  iu  the  nucleus  of  a  striking  and  peculiar  nature.  To  this 
process  the  names  Indirect  division,  Karyokinesis,  Karyomitosis  have 
^'wn  applied. 

This  process  occupies  a  comparatively  short  time,  seconds  or  minutes,  and  is 
oot  ftadily  seen  in  the  products  of  post-mortem  examinations.  In  order  to  observe 
it  the  tissue  should  be  obtained  from  the  living  body  and  immediately  subjected  to 
the  proper  fixing  and  hardening  processes,  preparatory  to  microscopic  examination. 

The  general  outlines  of  the  process  may  be  followed  in  Fig.  102. 
For  a  detailed  account  of  the  various  stages  the  student  is  referred 
to  recent  histological  treatises. 
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The  nndeoB  in  a  state  of  rest  is  not  a  homogeneous  body.  It  hk 
a  limiting  membrane,  inside  which  the  contents  are  composed  of  twt 
substances.  One  of  these  is  deeply  stained  by  certain  reagents,  and  i 
hence  called  Chromatic  saintanoe,  while  the  other  is  less  stained  aw 
is  called  Acbronuitio.  The  chromatic  substance  forms  a  finely  flbnm 
stroma  (see  a.  Fig.  102)  in  the  interstices  of  which  the  achromad 


substance  and  thi;  nucleoli  lie.  It  is  the  fibrous  stroma  which 
mainly  concerneil  in  the  processes  which  precede  division.  Tl 
mcmliranfi  and  nucleoli  disappear  an<l  the  fibres  become  thicker  ar 
stain  more  deeply  thun  before  (see  b.  Fig.  102).  They  also  take  t 
a  more  distinctly  convoluted  arrungcmcut  The  fibres  seem  to  hsi 
a  power  of  movement  since  they  alter  tlicir  [losition  as  the  procfl 
proceeds  (hence  the  name  karyokinesis,  from  xa'piov  =  nucleus,  ar 
Kii'ip-ts  =  movement).  From  the  convoluted  form  the  stellate  form 
the  fibres  (c)  develops,  and  the  fibres  by  longitudinal  division  becon 
finer.  The  fibres  now  arrange  themselves  in  the  equator  of  tl 
nucleus  (at  d  and  e),  and  divide  into  two.  The  two  halves  no 
diverge  from  one  another  towards  the  poles  of  the  cell,  anti  for 
there  the  fibres  of  the  new  nuclei.  At  first  they  have  a  stella 
arrangement  (/)  which  by  degi'ces  gives  phice  to  a  convoluted  form 
tion.  The  nucleus  then  su1)sides  into  u  slate  of  rest,  the  fibres  to 
great  extent  di»ap{>car,  and  the  cell  luemliranc  is  formed.  Afl 
the  polar  sepiration  of  the  daughter  nuclei  the  cell  itself  shows  sig 
of  division,  and  so  the  process  is  coniplcieil. 
The  process  of  karyomitosis  is  to  be  ol>scrvcil  in  all  kinds  of  path 
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logical  new-formation.  It  is  abundantly  evident  in  growing  tumours, 
in  tubercles  (according  to  Baumgarten),  in  inflammatory  new-formations, 
and  it  is  probably  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  method,  of  new-formation 
of  permanent  cells.  In  fact,  the  activity  of  new-formation  may  in 
general  be  estimated  by  the  number  of  cells  in  which  karyomitosis 
is  visible. 

According  to  Arnold  the  process  is  not  so  uniform  as  that  described  above,  bat 
MlowB  two  types  which  he  designates  segmentation  and  fragmentation,  bat  he 
sojtgests  that  the  two  may  be  simply  modifications  of  the  same  type.  There  is 
probably,  in  addition  to  this,  a  direct  division  of  cells,  which  occars  chiefly  in 

Incocytes. 

Genesis  of  new-formations. — An  important  question  in  regard  to 
new-formations  is,  as  to  their  origin  and  their  relation  to  the  existing 
tissues.  It  will  be  found  that  the  new-formed  tissue  always  conforms 
in  the  details  of  its  structure  to  one  or  other  of  the  normal  tissues. 
No  new-formation  is  foreign  to  the  organism  ;  there  is  no  heterologous 
or  heteroplastic  new-formation.  For  the  most  part,  the  new-formed 
tinae  springs  from  and  is  in  close  relation  with  tissue  of  its  own  kind. 
It  sometimes  happens,  however,  in  the  case  of  tumours  that  their 
tiisue  extends  to  structures  of  a  different  nature  from  their  own,  and 
in  this  sense  the  term  heterologous  is  sometimes  used. 

In  its  earlier  periods,  after  the  cleavage  of  the  germinal  vesicle,  the 

embryo  consists  of  a  mass  of  round  cells  which,  from  the  fact  that  they 

pc«8ent  no  visible  differentiation  of  structure,  may  be  called  Indifferent 

edli    Whilst  they  are  themselves  devoid  of  visible  special  structure 

these  early  embryonic  cells  contain  in  them  the  powers  requisite  for  the 

de\'elopment  of  the  whole  l)eing  of  whose  cells  they  are  the  parents. 

These  cells  form  the  three  germinal  layers,  the  epiblast,  hypoblast,  and 

mtsohkgt.     When  once  this  differentiation  has  occurred  these  layers 

tniaiii  distinct,  and  each  produces  its  own  special  tissues.     The  same 

<iistinction  is  presumably  carried-  out  in  pathological  new-formations. 

h  was,  indeed,  suggested  by  Virchow  that  the  connective  tissue  which 

exist*  in  every  part  of  the  body,  penetrating  amongst  other  tissues, 

niav  be  regarded  as  the  remains  of  the  undifferentiated  embryonic 

tij^ae.    In  this  sense  he  regarded  connective  tissue  as  the  essential 

^ent  in  new-formation  of  tissue,  and  as  capable  of  producing  epithelial 

imits  as  well  as  those  of  its  own  kind.     In  more  recent  times  there 

his  l>een  a  tendency  to  ascribe  to  the  leucocytes  which  emigrate  from 

the  hIo4 id-vessels  a  somewhat  similar  position,  and  to  ascribe  at  least 

•orne  new-formations  to  the  development  of  these  cells.     The  general 

^»eIi<•f  now  is  that  the  differentiation  of  the  germinal  layers  holds  for 

pttbological  as  well  as  for  physiological  new-formation,  and  that  tissues 

R 
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do  not  originate  except  from  tissues  of  their  own  nature.  The  greatest 
difficulty  in  this  respect  is  in  regard  to  cancers,  under  which  heading 
the  subject  will  be  again  alluded  to. 

Metaplasia. — A  certain  interchangeability  is  manifested  among  the 
different  tissues  belonging  to  the  connective  tissue  series.  These 
really  form  a  single  tissue  having  certain  modifications,  so  that  fibrous 
tissue,  bone,  cartilage,  mucous  tissue,  adipose  tissue,  may  not  only 
be  developed  to  a  certain  extent  from  each  other,  but  may  even  be 
converted,  when  mature,  into  each  other.  Here  we  have  a  true 
metaplasia.  Thus,  adipose  tissue,  by  absorption  of  the  fat,  becomes 
loose  connective  tissue,  connective  tissue  by  attraction  of  lime-salts 
becomes  osseous  tissue,  cartilage  also  develops  into  bone,  or,  by  a 
different  change  in  its  matrix,  forms  mucous  tissue. 

Classification  of  new-formations. — The  new-formation  of  tissue 
occurs  under  three  different  circumstances.  It  may  be  virtually  a 
continuation  of  normal  growth,  the  new  tissue  being  produced  to 
subserve  the  normal  functions  of  the  body.  Secondly,  it  may  occur 
in  consequence  of  the  application  of  an  irritant  which  directly 
stimulates  the  tissues.  Inflammatory  new-formation  is  an  example 
of  this,  and  we  have  a  further  example  in  the  specific  or  infective 
new- formations.  Lastly,  there  is  a  group  in  which  no  cause  is 
apparent  for  the  new-formation ;  the  tissue  simply  grows,  without 
any  apparent  stimulus  and  without  any  purpose  in  the  economy. 
This  comprises  the  group  of  tumours  proper,  in  regard  to  some  of 
which,  however,  the  existence  of  parasitic  organisms  as  the  stimulat- 
ing agents  has  been  at  least  suspected. 

In  the  present  section  the  first  of  these  groups  will  be  considered. 

Literature. — Kat-yomito^H — Flemming,  Virch.  Arch.,  vol.  Ixxvi.,  and  Zellsnb- 
Btanz,  Kern-  und  Zelltheilung,  1882;  Strahsbdkoer,  Zellbildung  and  Zelltheilung, 
1876,  Kerntheiiang,  1884;  Eberth,  Virch.  Arch.,  vol.  Ixvii.;  Arnold,  Virch.  Arch., 
xciii.,  xcv.,  xcvii. ;  Baumoarten,  Tuberkel  und  Tuberkulose,  1885;  Martin,  Virch. 
Arch.,  Ixxxvi.;  Klein,  Quarterly  Jour,  of  Micr.  Science,  xvii.  and  xix. ;  Bizzozebo, 
Virch.  Arch.,  ex. ;  Wilbon,  The  Cell  in  Development  and  Inheritance,  1900. 

I.— HYPERTROPHY. 

The  term  hypertrophy  nieiins  overgrowth  or  excessive  growth. 
Looking  to  the  cellular  constituents  of  the  tissues,  Virchow  has  drawn 
a  distinction  between  an  increase  of  tissue  due  to  an  enlargement 
of  the  cells  and  that  due  to  a  numerical  increase,  applying  to  the 
latter  the  term  Hyperplasia.  This  distinction,  however,  cannot  be 
carried  out,  as  in  many  cases  both  substantial  and  numerical  increase 
may  be  present.     The  term  hyperplasia  may,  however,  be  used  where 
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it  is  intended  to  convey  the  meaning  that  cell-division  or  proliferation 
is  excessive. 

Normal  growth,  as  seen  in  the  tissues  during  the  period  of  adoles- 
cence, is  determined  by  impulses  inherent  in  the  impregnated  ovum. 
Already,  at  this  early  period,  the  sex  and  details  of  structure  are 
implicitly  inherent  in  the  embryo,  which  enters  on  its  career  of  de- 
velopment with  a  pre-determined  plan.  The  tissues  cease  to  grow  at 
the  period  of  maturity  not  because  their  powers  of  new-formation  have 
been  exhausted,  but  because  this  plan  has  been  fulfilled.  Hypertrophy 
may  occur  because  of  some  error  in  the  embryonic  arrangements,  or 
it  may  be  due  to  some  stimulus  acting  on  the  tissues  after  birth.  In 
the  latter  case  the  effect  will  be  greater  when  the  stimulus  is  applied 
during  the  period  of  normal  growth  than  after  the  state  of  maturity 
has  been  reached.  In  all  cases  the  new-formed  tissue  is  in  structure 
and  function  essentially  similar  to  the  normal  tissue  of  its  kind,  and 
forms  an  addition  to  the  existing  active  tissue  of  that  kind. 

1.  Hypertrophy  ftrom  congenital  proclivity. — There  may  be  an 
excessive  growth  of  the  whole  body,  so  that  the  person  becomes  a 
giant ;  or  there  may  be  a  localized  hypertrophy,  as  of  the  fingers,  one 
«de  of  the  face,  etc.  There  are  also  cases  in  which  at  birth  there  is  a 
hypertrophy  of  the  tongue,  penis,  neck,  or  a  lower  extremity. 

2.  Compensatory  hypertrophy. — This  form  of  hypertrophy  implies 
that,  as  a  result  of  some  defect  in  the  organism,  some  iimction  has  been 
called  into  unusual  exercise.  As  a  result  of  the  continued  excessive 
exercise,  the  tissue  is  increased.  The  necessity  for  this  increased 
exercise  may  arise  in  one  of  two  ways;  there  may  be  from  atrophy 
or  destruction  an  actual  loss  of  tissue,  and  the  remaining  tissue  enlarges 
to  bring  it  up  to  the  normal  amount;  or  the  circumstances  may  be 
such  as  to  call  for  the  exercise  of  a  particular  function  in  excess  of 
what  is  usual,  so  that,  in  relation  to  the  increased  need,  the  existing 
tissue  is  defective  in  amount.  In  this  case  the  new-formed  tissue  con- 
stitutes by  so  much  an  absolute  excess  over  the  average  normal. 

The  most  striking  instance  of  compensatory  hypertrophy  from  loss 
of  tiaane  is  that  afforded  by  the  enlargement  of  one  kidney  as  a  result 
of  destruction  or  disease  of  the  other.  The  hypertrophied  kidney 
sometimes  attains  to  the  bulk  of  the  two  normal  ones,  especially  if  the 
lesion  has  occurred  in  a  young  person.  A  similar  hypertrophy  occurs 
in  the  lung  in  cases  of  congenital  non-inflation  of  one  lung ;  also  in  the 
testicle,  where  one  is  wanting  or  defective  in  its  development,  and  in 
the  liver,  where,  from  destruction  of  a  large  portion  of  the  right  lobe, 
the  left  may  attain  to  the  size  which  the  right  normally  presents.  (See 
uiider  the  affections  of  these  various  organs.) 
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It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  PMudo-lijrpertropliy  from  the  proper  compensatory 
hypertrophy  illastrated  above.  Atrophy  of  a  tissae  may  be  accompanied  bj  an 
excessive  growth  of  tissae  different  from  that  which  has  been  lost,  and  the  new 
tissae  may  not  only  make  up  the  normal  bulk  but  exceed  it,  so  as  to  give  an 
appearance  of  hypertrophy.  Atrophy  of  muscle  is  frequently  accompanied  by 
development  of  adipose  tissue  between  the  ultimate  fibres,  and  in  pseudo-hyper- 
trophic  paralysis  a  deceptive  appearance  of  hypertrophy  of  the  muscles  is  produced. 
A  similar  excessive  production  of  adipose  tissue  sometimes  occurs  around  effete  and 
disused  glands.     (See  under  Fatty  infiltration.) 

The  other  form  of  compensatory  hypertrophy,  characterized  by 
absolute  excess  of  tissae,  is  exhibited  chiefly  in  muscular  organs.  In 
the  case  of  canals  with  muscular  walls,  increased  muscular  effort  com- 
pensates for  defects.  Thus  the  walls  of  the  heart  frequently  hyper- 
trophy from  disease  at  the  orifices,  in  the  valves,  or  in  the  general 
vascular  system.  The  urinary  bladder  shows  hypertrophy  of  its 
muscular  coat  in  consequence  of  ol>struction  at  its  neck  (enlarged 
prostate)  or  in  the  urethi-a.  The  muscular  coat  of  the  stomach  fre- 
quently hypertrophies  from  obstruction  of  the  pylorus,  and  that  of 
the  intestine  from  obstruction  of  its  calibre.  (See  under  the  organs 
named.) 

3.  Hypertrophy  from  increased  blood-supply. — In  ordinary  growth 
of  tissue,  whether  normal  or  pathological,  the  blood-vessels  strictly 
follow  the  growing  tissue,  and  are  formetl  according  to  its  needs.  But 
if,  from  some  accidental  circumstance  or  by  artificial  interference,  the 
blood-supply  be  greatly  increased,  then  excessive  growth  may  result. 
If  the  spur  of  the  cock  be  removed  from  the  leg  and  successfully  trans- 
planted into  the  comb,  it  will  grow  with  excessive  vigour,  forming  a 
prominent  horn-like  structure.  Here  the  increased  supply  of  blood,  the 
comb  having  a  much  more  active  circulation  than  the  leg,  induces  an 
excessive  gi'owth  of  the  epidermis  forming  the  spur. 

The  observations  of  Bizzo/.ero  and  his  pupils  are  of  interest  in  this  relation.  By 
experiments  conducted  on  rabbits  he  found  that  where  a  process  of  cellular  new- 
formation  by  karyomitosis  was  going  on,  tliis  was  not  stopped  but  only  rendered  less 
active  by  starving  the  animal.  On  the  other  hand  the  process  could  be  greatly 
accelerated  by  increasing  the  blood-supply  and  elevating  the  temperature  of  a  part. 
Thus  in  a  growing  rabbit  the  two  ears  were  made  to  grow  at  very  different  rates 
by  keeping  one  at  a  temperature  of  87''  C.  and  the  other  at  12°  C,  the  difference 
depending  essentially  on  differences  in  the  blood-supply.  In  processes  of  repair 
and  regeneration  such  as  the  healing  of  wounds  and  of  fractures,  the  process 
was  similarly  accelerated  by  increase  of  blood-supply.  When  a  wound  was  made 
in  the  ears  and  the  one  was  rendered  hypenimic  by  extirpating  the  cervical 
sympathetic  ganglion,  the  process  of  repair  was  more  rapid  in  the  hypera*mic  one, 
and  karyomitosis  was  more  vigorous.  Similarly  in  fractures  of  the  limbs  the  pro- 
cesses of  repair  and  regeneration  were  more  rapid  when  the  limb  was  kept  at  a 
higher  temperature. 
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In  humftn  pathology  we  have  numerous  inetAncea  of  hypertrophy 
from  increased  actiWty  of  the  circulation.  We  see  it  in  the  neigh- 
bonrhood  of  influnmations.  Determination  of  blood  exists  outside  the 
immediately  inflamed  area,  and  if  this  is  prolonged  it  may  lead  to 
orergrowth  of  the  tissiiee.  In  this  way  we  may 
account  for  the  excessive  growth  of  hair  some- 
times seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  nlcera,  near 
diMssed  joints,  and  at  the  ends  of  stumps  which 
b^ve  remained  long  inflamed. 

A  very  striking  instance  of  hypertrophy  of  this 

kind   is   sometimes  afTordtxl   in   bones.      In  the 

neighbourhood  of  inflamed  joints  the  sur&ce  of  the 

hones  is  often  nodulated,  and  the  bones  greatly 

thickened  by  new-formation  under  the  periosteum. 

.Xgaiiu  if  a  child  has  a  necrosis  of  the  femur,  the 

whole    bone   may    be  more  richly  supplied  with 

blood,  and  the  nonnsi  growth  accelerated.     The 

necrosis  may  be  recovered  from,  and  the  person  be 

left  with  a  permanently  elongated  femur,  which 

Okay  tie  as  much  as  two  inches  longer  than  the 

othvr.  And  this  may  lead  to  considerable  lameness. 

The  tibia  is  differently  situated  to  the  femur.     Its 

t*o  extremities  are  tied  to  the  ends  of  the  fibula 

by  firm  ligaments,  and  so  the  bone  cannot  freely 

tk>n);it<^.      If  overgrowth  occurs  the  bone  muet 

Vint  HI  as  to  accommodate  itself     An  example  of 

ibit  K  ithown  in  the  accompanying  Figure,  from  a 

preparstion  in  8t.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  Museum 

'Hitoted  by  Paget),  in  which  the  bone,  measured 

over  iu  cnn'e,  was  two  inches  longer  than  the 

Iwlthyone  (Fig.  103). 

In  Ihia  coDQection  Bihbert's  views  on  h;pertroph7  m&y  be  noticed.  He 
^°I^  Uul  an  iahereDt  capacit;  toi  growth  is  poswBsed  bj  all  cells,  and  that 
"■i'iibdd  in  rertraint  t?  wbst  he  calls  the  " tiBsae-tenaion"  of  (be  neiKb- 
^'xtag  ftn»  and  b;  the  influence  which  the  body  an  a  whole  eierta  un  its 
'^mponciil  puts.  It  the  titsne- tension  is  removed  or  diminigbed  growth  will  take 
V^-  Hypervmia,  bj  eeparstins  parts  one  from  another,  will  lend  to  leesen  the 
■"W-ltDsion.  The  inherent  power  of  growth  is  thus  no  longer  held  in  check,  and 
li.nintniphj  ia  the  result.  As  we  shall  see  later  (see  under  Tumours),  this  theory 
b  Wa  applied  as  an  explanation  of  the  origin  of  new  growths. 

i-  Hypertrophy  from  direct  Htimnlation. — From  the  observations  of 
^«gner  it  appears  that  small  doses  of  phosphorus  administered  to 
^wing  animals  caused  the  epiphyseal  layer  of  cartilage  to  produce 
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dense  bone  instead  of  spongy.  The  periosteum  also  produced  bone 
in  excess,  so  that  increased  thickness  resulted.  Similarly  Gies 
observed  after  the  administration  of  small  doses  of  arsenic  to  growing 
rabbits  an  increase  in  the  growth  of  the  bones,  and  when  administered 
to  pregnant  rabbits  the  young  were  bom  with  both  soft  parts  and 
bones  larger  than  those  of  the  young  of  rabbits  of  similar  size. 
These  observations  of  Gies  have  not  been  fully  confirmed  by  Stock- 
man and  Greig.  In  these  instances  the  phosphorus  and  arsenic 
would  seem  to  act  as  direct  stimulants  to  the  bone  and  other  tissues. 
Certain  observers,  however,  hold  that  these  changes  may  be  the  result 
of  diminished  tissue  waste. 

5.  Hypertrophy  ftrom  pressure  or  friction. — Thickenings  of  the 
epidermis  occur  in  places  where  the  skin  is  exposed  to  unusual  pressure 
or  friction.  Continued  pressure,  as  by  a  splint  or  bandage,  causes 
atrophy,  but  intermittent  pressure,  by  allowing  the  parts  to  recover, 
and  by  affording  time  for  increased  nutrition,  gives  rise  to  hypertrophy. 
We  have  thus  the  horny  hands  of  workmen,  and  corns,  which  consist 
of  concentric  thickenings  of  the  epidermis.  The  same  law  applies  to 
internal  parts,  but  as  pressure  from  within,  produced  by  tumours, 
aneurysms,  etc.,  is  usually  constant,  atrophy  is  much  more  frequently 
the  result.  Hence  the  original  statement  of  John  Hunter  is  justified, 
that  pressure  from  without  produces  thickening,  while  that  from  within 
causes  atrophy,  although  it  is  not  to  be  taken  without  reservation. 

Literature.— Hunter,  Palmer's  ed.,  vol.  i.,  pp.  421  and  560;  Virchow,  CellaUr 
Path. ;  Paoet,  Lect.  on  Surg.  Path. ;  Stanley,  Diseases  of  the  bones,  1839 ;  Coats. 
Compensatory  hypert.,  Proc.  Lond.  Med.  Soc,  vol.  vii.;  Bizzozebo,  Internat.  Med. 
Congress  at  Rome,  1894,  Report  in  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  1894,  i.,  728;  Gncs,  Arch.  f. 
exp.  Path.  a.  Pharm.,  vol.  viii.;  Stockilan  and  Greio,  Journ.  of  Phys.,  No.  5, 
1898;  Weoner,  Virch.  Arch.,  Iv. ;  Bibbert,  Das  pathologische  Wachstum,  1896; 
AscHOFF  (with  literature),  Lubarsch  and  Ostertag,  Ergebnisse,  1900. 

XL— REGENERATION    OF    TISSUE. 

The  term  Regeneration  is  applied  to  the  restoration  of  portions  of 
the  body  which  have  been  lost  by  injury  or  disease.  The  regeneration 
of  a  part  is  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  mere  growth  or  hyper- 
trophy. A  tissue  may  be  able  under  suitable  stimulation  to  reproduce 
its  elements,  and  increase  in  size ;  but  for  the  replacement  of  a  lost 
part,  if  at  all  considerable,  there  must  be,  virtually,  a  renewal  of 
the  process  of  development.  To  effect  this  renewal  of  development  the 
cells  of  a  part  must  carry  with  them  a  considerable  share  of  the 
original  germinal  material  by  the  action  of  which  the  animal  was 
formed  in  the  process  of  development.      Such  an  extension  of  the 
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determining  power  occurs  very  extensively  in  plants  which  seem  in 
most  of  their  parts  to  have  the  powers  of  formation  of  the  whole. 
In  the  animal  kingdom  it  is  much  more  limited. 

The  reproduction  of  lost  parts  in  their  entirety  occurs  readily  in 
some  of  the  lowest  forms  of  animals.  In  the  hydra,  if  the  creature 
lie  cut  in  two,  each  half  will  develop  into  a  complete  animal,  and  the 
process  may  be  repeated  indefinitely.  This  power  of  reproduction  of 
the  whole  animal  from  a  part  seems  confined  to  those  creatures  which, 
like  plants,  can  propagate  by  spontaneous  fission  or  gemmation.  When 
we  come  to  animals  higher  in  the  scale  the  power  of  reproduction 
seems  to  be  limited  to  the  restoration  of  lost  limbs,  antennae,  etc. 

Withoat  going  into  details,   which  will    be  found   in  Paget's   '*  Lectures  on 
Surgical  Pathology/'  it  may  be  said  that  there  are  indications  which  seem  to 
■how  that  there  is  some  kind  of  law  according  to  which  the  reparative  power  in 
each  perfect  species  is  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  amount  of  change  which  the 
animal  baa  passed  through  in  its  development  from  the  embryonic  to  the  perfect 
ftate.     It  is  as  if,  in  the  process  of  development,  the  formative  power  as  dis- 
tinguished from  mere  growth  were  gradually  exhausted,  and  the  process  of  repro- 
duction, which  we  have  seen  to  be,  as  it  were,  a  renewal  of  that  development, 
only  occurs  when  this  power  has  been  comparatively  little  expended.    It  appears, 
for  instance,  that  in  insects  the  power  of  reproducing  antenna?  or  limbs  is  limited 
Vo  those  species  which  have  attained  the  perfect  state  through  a  comparatively 
simple  and  direct  course  of  development.    It  is  consistent  with  this  view  that 
in  the  larval  state  insects  show  a  much  greater  power  of  reproduction  than  when 
perfect.    The  larva  of  one  of  the  higher  insects  is  able  to  reproduce  its  limbs, 
^hiU  the  perfect  insect  is  not. 

In  man,  and  in  the  vertebrata  in  general,  the  long  course  of  development  seems 

Itrgely  to  exhaust  the  reproductive  power  of  the  body,  and,  in  the  adult  state  at 

Veut,  the  power  of  restoration  of  lost  parts  is  very  limited,  and  the  processes 

concerned  are  almost  as  much  related  to  growth  of  tissue  as  to  development.    In 

th«  embnronic  state  it  is  probable  that  the  power  of  restoring  lost  parts  is  much 

^KAter  than  in  the  adult.     Some  children  are  bom  with  a  short  arm,  at  the 

^xuemity  of  which  are  imperfectly  developed  fingers ;  it  is  probable  that  in  these 

cues  amputation  of  the  arm  has  occurred  in  utero,  and  an  attempt  at  restoration 

luu  followed. 

In  the  human  being  after  birth  it  may  be  said  that  restoration  of 
^  structures  is  almost  confined  to  the  epithelial  and  connective 
^es  and  to  the  blood.  Along  with  the  connective  tissues  we  have, 
of  coarse,  blood-vessels,  which  are  readily  reproduced,  and  we  may 
*K  to  a  limited  extent,  include  nerve-fibres,  which,  as  we  shall  see 
*ft€rwards,  are  sometimes  restored. 

The  blood  is  gradually  regenerated  when  in  consequence  of  hsemor- 
»'k«ge  its  bulk  is  reduced.  The  fluid  portion  is  rapidly  restored,  the 
white  corpuscles  are  also  soon  replaced,  but  the  red  corpuscles  some- 
*lut  more  slowly.     (See  Anaemia.) 
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The  epithelial  Btructures  of  the  body  are  to  a  large  extent  con- 
tinually undergoing  a  physiological  process  of  loss  and  regeneration. 
The  hairs  of  men  and  animals  fall  out  at  intervals  and  are  restored ; 
the  feathers  of  birds  undergo  a  similar  process ;  the  nails  and  homy 
layer  of  the  epidermis  are  continually  lost  and  replaced  by  new- 
formation.  The  plucking  out  of  hairs  or  feathers,  or  the  removal  of 
nails  is  followed  by  their  restoration,  so  long  as  the  papillae  are  not 
destroyed.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  when  the  whole  distal 
phalanx  of  the  finger  is  removed,  or  even  the  two  terminal  phalanges, 
there  may  be  a  partial  restoration  of  the  nail  in  that  which  has  become 
the  terminal  phalanx.  There  is  also  a  case  recorded  in  which  a  boy, 
apparently  affected  with  ichthyosis,  regularly  shed  his  nails.  (See 
references  in  Eecklinghausen.) 

On  the  general  surface  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes  there 
is  normally  a  continuous  shedding  of  the  surface  epithelium,  and  a 
karyomitosis  in  the  deeper  layers  to  replace  that  which  is  lost — a 
kind  of  physiological  regeneration.  When,  by  accident  or  other- 
wise, a  superficial  portion  of  epithelium  is  shed  before  its  time,  it 
will  be  replaced  by  the  requirements  of  the  body.  When  the  whole 
thickness  of  the  epithelium  is  destroyed  the  gap  is  by  degrees  filled 
by  the  proliferation  of  the  epithelium  at  the  edges  of  the  wound,  as 
we  have  already  seen  in  the  case  of  the  cicatrization  of  a  granulating 
wound.  According  to  the  observations  of  Klebs  the  new-formed 
epithelium  acquires  a  slight  power  of  ama'boid  movement,  so  that  it 
can  proceed  to  the  spot  which  it  is  to  occupy. 

The  proliferation  of  the  epithelium  proceeds  by  the  process  of 
karyomitosis.  In  the  accompanying  illustration  (Fig.  104),  the  fibrous 
transformation  of  the  nucleus  and  the  other  changes,  as  seen  in  the 
cornea  of  the  rabbit,  some  days  after  a  portion  of  the  epithelium 
had  been  removed,  are  shown.  In  the  normal  cornea  and  in  the 
Malpighian  layer  of  the  epidermis  there  are  evidences  of  a  similar 
process  by  which,  we  may  presume,  the  physiological  regeneration 
occurs. 

Gland  epithelium  also  to  some  extent  undergoes  a  physiological  loss 
and  regeneration.  Tlie  secretion  of  some  glands  implies  a  destruction 
of  cells  and  their  restoration.  According  to  Bizzozero,  who  examined 
the  various  glands  with  res|)ect  to  the  activity  of  karyomitosis,  the 
sebaceous  glands,  the  mucous  glands  of  the  stomach,  Lieberkiihn's 
glands  in  the  intestine,  and  the  uterine  glands,  are  actively  engaged 
in  regenerating  their  epithelium,  and  consequently  lose  it  in  the 
process  of  secretion.  In  glands  which  normally  present  an  active 
new-formation  of  their  epithelium  it  is  not  surprising  that  regeneration 
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occurs  vhen  parts  are  lost,  but  oven  in  the  kidney  and  liver  where 
there  is  no  such  normal  proliferation,  Iobs  by  disease  induces  a.  new 
formation  Thus  m  acute  nephritis  the  epithelium  is  to  a.  large  extent 
sherl,  and  we  may  find  desquamated  epithelium  lying  in  the  tubules, 
while  young  epithelium  lines  them     In  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the 
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linr  alio,  there  is  great  destruction  of  the  hepatic  cells,  and  there  is 
eftoi  TJsible  along  with  that  a  new-formation  of  cells  as  if  there  were 
«  Utcmpt  at  restoration.  In  both  of  these  organs  also,  a  loss  of 
NilMance  induces  a  new-formation,  which  may  be  regarded  either  as 
*  tompensatory  hypertrophy  or  a  regeneration,  i^arge  portions  of 
lilt  liTcr,  removed  experimentally,  are  in  time  reproduced.  The 
rpJlli«lium  of  the  thyroid  gland,  urinary  bladder  and  gall-bladder  is 
upalJe  of  considerable  local  regeneration. 

Tkt  leas  of  the  eye,  which  in  its  development  is  an  epithelial 
tnjcmre,  may  be  in  part  or  in  whole  regenerated,  after  its  removal 
•^  acctiunt  of  cataract.  The  epithelium  of  the  oomea  is  also  capable 
'i  reproduction. 

CouectlTe  tisane,  as  we  have  seen,  is  frequently  regenerated,  and 
ibi'  n«w-formed  tissue  is  the  means  of  union  of  wounds.  Blood-veBSeU 
•ire  dmilarly  restored,  forming  really  part  of  the  connective  tissue. 

Cirtilftge  seems  scarcely  capable  of  regeneration,  at  least  in  the 
*^ull.    Fractures  of  the  cartilaginous  ribs  are  united  by  bone,  ami 
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wounds  of  cartilago  are  replaced  by  connective  tissue  or  booe. 
Experiments  on  young  animals  show  that  in  them  there  may  be 
considerable  regeneration,  and  it  is  probably  so  also  in  the  human 
subject. 

Nerve-fibres  are  regenerated  after  division  of  nerve-stems.  A 
simple  section  of  a  nerve  may  be  followed  by  immediate  unioiiy  and 
the  function  may  be  restored  in  a  few  days.  Even  when  portions  of 
nerves  have  been  removed  (as  much  as  2  inches)  there  is  a  restor- 
ation of  function,  but  at  a  much  longer  interval.  The  division  of  a  nerve, 
unless  there  be  immediate  union,  implies,  as  we  shall  see  further  on, 
a  remarkable  change  in  the  whole  peripheral  portion  from  the  point 
of  section  onwards,  and  when  restoration  occurs  there  is  a  regeneration 
of  the  axis-cylinder  apparently  by  growth  outwards  from  the  central 
end.  The  power  of  regeneration  and  accommodation  of  nerves  is 
further  shown  by  the  fact  that,  after  transplantation  of  sldn,  when 
the  parts  are  separated  from  their  nervous  connections  there  is  a 
restoration  of  sensation. 

Muscle  is,  to  a  limited  extent,  liable  to  regeneration.  Wounds  of 
nmscles  are  usually  united  by  connective  tissue,  although  subcutaneous 
wounds,  as  proved  by  experiment,  often  heal  without  cicatrix.  Weber 
found  also  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  fractures  no  cicatrices  existed 
in  the  muscles,  although  they  had  undoubtedly  been  torn  by  the  ends 
of  the  bones.  In  the  healing  of  wounds  in  muscles  by  granulation,  it 
is  believed  by  some  that  a  new-formation  of  muscle  takes  place  to  some 
extent,  the  muscle  nuclei  taking  part  in  the  process.  There  is  also  a 
restoration  of  muscle  after  atrophy  and  degeneration.  In  emaciating 
fevers  there  is  a  great  atrophy  of  the  voluntary  muscles  and  a 
restoration  as  convalescence  advances.  Fatty  degeneration  of  muscle 
is  probably  followed,  as  in  other  cases  of  fatty  degeneration,  by 
absorption  of  the  affected  structures,  and  this  again  involves  a  re- 
generation. In  these  cases  the  muscle  nuclei  are  not  lost,  and  they 
seem  to  be  the  agents  in  regeneration.  The  regenerative  power  of 
unstriped  muscle  and  of  the  muscle  of  the  heart  is  very  limited. 


III.— REPAIR  OF  INJURIES. 

While  the  absolute  restoration  of  complete  and  considerable  portions 
of  the  body  is  scarcely  possible  in  man,  yet  the  body  is  by  no  means 
unprovided  with  powers  by  which  injuries  are  repaired  and  loss  of 
structures  is  made  good.  It  may  be  said  that  the  higher  and  more 
complex  animals  are  endowed  with  greater  ability  to  protect  them- 
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selves  from  injury,  and  that  their  tissues  possess  the  necessary  powers 
of  restoration  in  the  case  of  those  injuries  to  which  they  are  specially 
liable.  In  the  various  processes  here  to  be  considered,  it  will  be  seen 
that  what  may  be  called  the  definite  intention  to  attain  a  certain  result 
which  is  shown  in  the  process  of  development,  is  distinctly  visible,  and 
that  the  tissues  have  a  remarkable  power  of  meeting  adverse  con- 
ditions. 

Healing  of  woonds. — The  power  of  repair  is  well  seen  in  the  various 
processes  concerned  in  the  healing  of  wounds.    There  are  some  wounds 
which  heal  by  a  process  fitly  designated  Immediate  anion.     That  is 
to  say,  the  surfaces  are  brought  together  and  coalesce  without  any 
new-formed  material  being  produced  to  8er\^e  as  a  bond  of  union.    This 
occurs  mostly  in  clean-cut  wounds,  which,  shortly  after  their  infliction, 
are  closed  so  as  to  bring  the  cut  surfaces  into  close  contact.     It  is 
necessan'  for  this  process  that  all  inflammation  be  avoided  either  at 
ibe  time  of  infliction  of  the  wound  or  afterwards.     We  must  think 
of  the  living  tissues  not  as  mere  mechanical  pieces  of  texture,  but  as 
possessed,  by  virtue  of  their  vitality,  of  wonderful  powers  of  adapt- 
ability to  circumstances.     When  two  living  surfaces  are  brought  into 
contact  and  all  disturbing  conditions  are  averted,  then  the  blood-vessels 
form  communications,  the   nerves  by  and  by  unite  and  become  con- 
tinuous, and  the  connective  tissue  coalesces.     In  all  this  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  new-formation  by  karyomitosis,  and  there  may  even 
be  slight  inflammatory  exudation,  but  there  is  no  permanent  new  tissue 
produced,  and  a  woiuid  in  the  skin,  or  even  in  muscle,  may  unite, 
»od  no  trace  of  a  bond  of  union  or  even  of  the  line  of  union  can  be 
f«»un(i  after  a  few  days.     The  epidermis  probably  does  not  unite  so 
<lirectly,  and  the  wound  is  covered  by  new-formed  epidermis. 

Prisuury  adhesion  is  a  process  of  a  more  complicated  kind.     In  it 

inflammation   plays  a  part.      When   a  wound   is   inflicted  the   mere 

mechanical  injiuy,  or  exposure  afterwards,  frequently  leads  to  a  trivial 

W  acute  inflammation,  resulting,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  coating  of 

^e  cut  surface  with  a  fibrinous  exudation,  the  so-called  glaze.      If 

t»o  surfiices  thus  coated  with  fibrine  be  brought  in  contact  they  unite, 

tile  fibrine  acting  as  a  glue  or  cement.     But  the  fibrine  does  not  form  a 

permanent  bond  of  union,  and  if  union  is  not  effected  by  other  methods, 

then  the  wound  will  subsequently  gape  by  the  breaking  down  of  the 

fil»rine.    In  order  to  effect  a  permanent  union  we  must  have  formative 

<^ll8  produced,  such  as  are  concerned  in  the  formation  of  connective 

tii«ue  out  of  granulation  tissue,  and  we  must  have  a  new-formation  of 

blood-vessels.     The  uniting  tissue  is  very  trivial  in  amount ;  there  is 

merely  a  limited  production  of  formative  cells  which  replace  the  thiu 
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layer  of  fibrine,  uiitl  a  Ituddiiig  of  the  blood-vraselfl  till  communicatioiu 
are  foiTOcd  between  the  two  mirfaccs.  This  whole  process  may  occupy 
only  a  day  or  two,  and  the  permanent  new-formed  tissue  forming  the 
cicatnx  is  usually  very  snmll  in  nmount. 


The  term  Union  by  the  first  intention  is  commoidy  used  so  as  to 
include  Ivoth  of  the  cimditiims  dcscribetl  :d>ovc,  any  case  of  union 
occimirig  ujx)!!  application  of  the  two  surfaces  soon  alter  the  infliction 
of  the  wound  being  su  dcsigiiaterl.  (See  more  fidly  in  Paget't 
"Surgical  Pathology.") 

Union  by  the  second  intention  oi'  by  granulation  is  a  name  given 
t")  the  closure  of  a   wound  liv  the  adhesion  and  coalescence  of  two 
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layers  of  granulations.  We  have  already  seen  how  this  comes  about. 
The  granulations  ultimately  develop  into  connective  tissue  which  forms 
the  dcatriz  or  permanent  bond  of  union.     In  this  case  the  cicatrix  is  a 

much  more  considerable  one  than  in  union  by  the  first  intention. 

(Fig.  105.) 

rV.— TRANSPLANTATION. 

By  this  term  is  meant  the  removal  of  parts  of  the  living  tissues  from 
tbeir  normal  position,  and  their  implantation  in  another  situation. 
This  process  has  been  frequently  effected  by  experiment  in  animals ;  it 
is  of  occasional  occurrence  as  a  pathological  phenomenon  in  man,  and 
it  is  sometimes  made  use  of  for  therapeutic  purposes  as  a  surgical 
operation. 

The  best  known  experiment  is  the  transplantation  of  the  spur  of  the  cock  to  other 
puts  of  the  skin  or  to  the  comb.  Zahn  implanted  a  whole  fcetal  femur  into  the 
bdney  of  an  adult  rabbit,  and  found  that  it  survived  and  grew  there.  Bert  per- 
tonned  manj  experiments,  in  which  he  removed  the  tails  of  rats  and  implanted 
them  OD  their  backs.  A  remarkable  fact  brought  out  in  these  experiments  was,  that 
if  the  implantation  was  made  with  inversion  of  the  tail,  so  that  the  tip  was  in  the 
btck  and  the  root  projected  out,  yet  the  tail  survived,  and  even  sensation  was 
mtored,  oondootion  occurring  in  the  nerves  in  the  reverse  direction. 

Several  practical  results  arise  from  these  experiments.  For  one 
tiling,  the  larger  the  surface  by  which  the  transplanted  piece  was  in 
contart  with  the  living  tissue,  the  greater  the  likelihood  of  success. 
Hence,  small  pieces  of  tissue  and  those  which  were  completely  buried 
in  the  living  tissues  were  the  most  successful.  In  experiments  with 
fat?  tails,  the  latter  required  to  be  denuded  of  skin  for  some  distance. 
>o  as  to  bring  a  considerable  raw  surface  into  contact  with  the  subcu- 
Uneoiis  tissue.  Another  fact  was,  that  tissues  from  young  animals 
vere  more  successfully  transplanted  than  those  of  adults.  Again,  the 
transplanted  piece  commonly  grew  in  its  new  situation,  sometimes  very 
markedly,  as  in  the  case  of  the  cock's  spur  on  the  comb.  This  growth, 
lioirever,  was  generally  temporary,  and  in  many  cases  was  succeeded 
V  diminution  and  complete  absorption  of  the  transplanted  piece.  If 
the  transplanted  piece,  however,  was  so  placed  as  to  restore  a  lost  part, 
then  it  remained  permanently.  Lastly,  the  tissues  of  animals  of 
•iifferent  species  did  not  seem  congenial,  so  that  when,  for  instance,  the 
titeues  of  rats  were  transplanted  to  birds  they  gave  rise  to  severe 
inflammations  (Oilier). 

In  man,  transplantation  sometimes  occurs  spontaneously.  The 
greatest  example  of  this  is  furnished  in  some  cases  of  Tubal  preg- 
MDcy,  in  which,  after  rupture  of  the  tube,  the  ovum  may  bo  trans- 
planted to  the   peritoneum  and,  acquiring  adhesions  there,   develope 
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its  placenta  in  connection  with  the  vessels  of  the  peritoneum.  Tnmonil 
of  the  uterus  or  ovary  (myomata  and  cysts)  also  sometimes  separate 
from  their  seats  and  acquire  connections  with  other  parts.  It 
is  probable  that  ii]  these  cases  there  is  a  gradual  transplantation,  the 
new  connections  being  formed  before  the  old  are  completely  severed. 
Again,  portions  of  tissue  are  sometimes  broken  off,  such  as  the  appendices 
opiploic^e  in  the  peritoneum,  or  portions  of  synovial  membrane,  cartilage 
or  bone  in  joints.  These  may  become  free  bodies,  retaining  their 
vitality  without  any  vascular  connections,  or  they  may  become  attached 
in  new  positions. 

Transplantation,  as  a  Surgical  operation,  has  long  been  practised. 
In  plastic  operations,  involving  the  surface  of  the  body  or  the  buccal 
cavity,  the  transplantation  is  usually  partial,  the  transplanted  piece 
being  left,  at  least  for  a  time,  in  partial  connection  with  its  onginal 
seat.  A  complete  transplantation  is  effected  in  skin-grafting,  in  which 
portions  of  the  living  epidermis  are  transplanted  to  the  surface  of 
granulating  wounds.  The  granulating  surface,  being  exceedingly  vas- 
cular and  composed  of  cells,  very  readily  coalesces  with  any  living 
structure  placed  on  it. 

Transplantation  of  bone  is  an  interesting  achievement  of  modem 
surgery.  Mace  wen  has  succeeded,  by  successive  transplantations,  in 
restoring  almost  the  whole  shaft  of  the  humerus,  which  had  been 
lost  by  necrosis,  and  he  has  also  shown  that,  after  trephining  the 
skull,  the  piece  removed  may  be  restored,  and  it  will  retain  its  vitality 
and  acquire  fresh  connections.    (See  further  under  Affections  of  Bones.) 

Literature. — Paget,  Lect.  on  surg.  path.,  ed.  by  Turner,  1870;  Huntkb,  1.  o. ; 
Ranvier,  Le  develop,  du  tissu  osseux,  180*5,  and  in  Cornil  et  Banvier,  Manoel 
d'hist.  path.,  1881,  i. ;  Kennedy,  On  the  regeneration  of  nerves,  Phil,  trans. 
Boyal  Society,  ser.  B,  vol.  188,  1897.  Baliance  and  Stewabt,  The  Healing 
of  Nerves,  1902.  Aschoff  (with  literature),  Lubarsch  and  Ostertag,  Ergebnisse, 
1900.  Marchand  (with  literature),  Der  Process  der  Wundheilung,  Deutsche 
Chirurgie,  16,  1901.  Traw^aw/tt/io?!— Recklinghausen  (very  fully),  Allg.  Path., 
1883;  Hunter,  Works  by  Palmer,  iii.,  273;  Zahn,  Congrds  period,  intemat. 
Geneve,  1877;  Bert,  Annal.  de  science  nat.,  v.,  1866;  Reverdin,  Qaz.  d.  hdpit., 
1870-71,  Arch.  g^n.  de  M^d.,  xix.,  1872;  Macewen,  Phil,  trans,  of  Royal  Soo., 
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SECTION  IX. 
TUMOURS  OR  MORBID  GROWTHS. 

INTRODUCTION. 

-Blnicture,  typical  or  atypical.  CaoBation,  Cohnheiin's  theory  of 
origin;  Ribbert*8  theory;  inheritance;  effect  of  injuries,  etc.;  parasitic 
microbes ;  influence  of  age.  Orowth  and  Bztexudon,  typical  or  atypical ;  local 
malignancy  ;  metastasis  and  generalization  of  tumours  ;  occasional  malignancy 
of  typical  tumours.     CUssiflcation  and  Nomenclature. 

\  TUMOUR  means  literally  a  swelling,  and  formerly  any  swelling 
was  called  a  tumour.  Tumor,  for  example,  is  often  named  as 
one  of  the  cardinal  signs  of  inflammation,  and  it  is  still  customary  to 
ipeak  of  the  inflammatory  tumour.  But  the  modern  use  of  the  word 
is  limited  to  a  class  of  new-formations  of  which  it  is  difticult  to  give  a 
strict  definition. 

It  may  he  said  that  tumours  are  pieces  of  tissue  which  have  a  life 
wd  growth  of  their  own  irrespective  of  the  needs  of  the  organism,  and 
of  the  local  conditions  around  them.  In  the  elements  of  their  structure, 
tumours  do  not  differ  from  normal  tissues.  I'hey  are  nourished  by  the 
ame  Mood,  the  blood-vessels  are  continuous  with  those  of  surrounding 
pvu,  the  nerves  are  connected  with  neighbouring  nerve  stems,  and  the 
time,  although  not  always  the  same,  is  frequently  identical  with  that 
'»«r  it.  But  it  grows  independently  and  without  apparent  object. 
Thus  a  fatty  tumour  goes  on  increasing  in  size  irrespective  of  the 
^ipose  tissue  in  which  it  has  its  seat,  and  the  person  may  be  reduced 
to  the  greatest  emaciation,  most  of  the  ordinary  fat  being  absory)ed 
vhile  little  or  no  impression  is  made  upon  the  fatty  tumour. 

Stmcture  of  tumonrs. — While  all  tumours  in  their  ultimate  struc- 
ture are  analogous  to  the  normal  tissues,  yet  some  of  them  vary 
considerably  from  the  type  of  tissue  to  which  they  belong.  Hence,  it 
^  possible  to  distinguish  tumours  w^hose  structure  is  Typical,  and 
others  whose  structure  is  Atypical.  In  the  former,  the  details,  including 
the  gjze  and  shape  of  cells,  the  abundance  of  cells,  the  relation  to  inter- 
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cellular  substance,  and  so  on,  are  all  >nthin  the  limits  of  the  correspond- 
ing normal  tissue.  In  the  latter  the  structure  varies  from  the  normal, 
chiefly  in  respect  that  the  cells  become  much  more  numerous,  and  that 
the  intercellular  substance  becomes  less  obvious.  We  shall  see 
later  that  in  their  mode  of  groicth,  tumours  show  somewhat  similar 
differences,  some  being  typical  and  some  atypical,  and  that  in  general 
the  variations  in  mode  of  growth  correspond  with  those  in  structure 

The  terms  Homologous  and  Heterologous  were  at  one  time  employed 
to  express  the  idea  that  the  structure  of  a  tumour  may,  or  may  not^ 
correspond  with  that  of  the  tissues  of  the  body,  the  heterologous 
tumours  being  looked  upon  as  altogether  dift'erent  in  stnicture  and 
foreign  to  the  body.  In  the  modern  use  of  the  words  a  homologous 
tumour  is  one  which  exists  in  tissue  of  its  own  kind,  as  an  osseous 
tumour  growing  from  bone.  A  heterologous  tumour  on  the  other  hand 
is  one  which  is  present  in  a  situation  where  no  normal  tissue  of  that 
kind  exists,  as,  for  example,  an  osseous  tumour  in  the  brain. 

Causation  of  tumours. — It  is  implied  in  the  definition  given  above 
that  the  causation  of  tumours  is  exceedingly  obscure.  For  the  most 
part,  without  any  apparent  stimulus,  they  begin  to  grow,  and  go  on 
grouping  without  control. 

An  explanation  of  the  origin  of  tumours,  which  may  apply  to 
some  tumours  but  ceilainly  does  not  account  for  all,  has  been  advanced 
by  Cohnheim.  He  suggests  that  the  primordial  tumour  is  a  piece  of 
tissue,  which  in  the  process  of  normal  development  and  growth  has 
been,  as  it  were,  left  over.  It  has  been  left  embedded  in  the  tissues, 
and  having  retained  embryonic  powers  of  growth  is  not  subject  to  the 
general  laws  which  control  the  growth  of  normal  tissues. 

In  enforcing  his  argument  Cohnheim  points  out  that  pieces  of  lr\ing 
tissue,  especially  if  from  young  animals,  will  bear  transplantation,  and, 
if  placed  in  a  favourable  situation,  may  grow  to  considerable  dimen- 
sions. Thus,  the  spur  of  tlic  cock,  transplanted  to  the  more  vascular 
comb,  will  sometimes  form  a  considenible  tumour,  and  Leo|>old  has 
shown  that  if  cartilage  from  an  early  fcvtus  be  transplanted  into  the 
anterior  cham]>er  of  an  eye  it  acquires  vascular  connections  with  the 
iris  and  forms  a  tuinour  of  some  size.  Tlie  earlier  the  period  of 
development  of  the  fortiis  the  more  likely  is  there  to  be  a  vigorous 
growth. 

Certain  facts  in  the  pathology  of  tumours  themselves  lend  some 
support  to  this  view.  Thus  cartilaginous  tumours  not  infrequently 
originate  in  bones,  as  it'  portions  of  the  original  fcetal  cartilage  had  l>een 
left  over  and  had  afterwards  grown.  Then  there  occur  in  the  sub- 
cutaneous tissue,  tumours  coin])ose(i  of  mucous  tissue,  a  foiin  of  tissue 
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which  in  the  embryo  occupies  the  place  of  the  subcutaneous  &t.  It  is 
as  if  portions  of  this  foetal  tissue  had  been  left  over  from  the  embryo 
and  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  tumour.  Then  also  tumours  not 
infrequently  develop  from  congenital  moles  or  soft  warts.  These  little 
outgrowths  have  commonly  a  rudimentary  or  embryonic  structure  (see 
section  on  Skin  Affections);  they  may  lie  quiescent  throughout  life, 
and  only  occasionally  start  into  vigorous  growth. 

While  Cohnheim's  theory  may  apply  to  some  tumours,  more 
particularly  to  the  typical  ones,  it  does  not  explain  a  large  proportion 
of  cases,  and  especially  the  cancers.  In  these  the  existing  normal 
stractures,  usually  in  an  increasing  area,  give  rise  to  the  tumour. 
There  must  be  here  some  stimulus  acting  on  the  epithelial  structures 
eipecially. 

More  recently  a  theory  of  tumour-formation  has  been  brought  for- 
ward by  Ribbert.     According  to  this  observer,  as  we  have  seen  (see 
page  261),  there  is  in  every  cell  a  capacity  for  growth  which  is  held 
in  check  by  the  "  tissue-tension."      If  cells  or  groups  of  cells  are 
completely  or  partially  separated  from  their  organic  continuity  the 
restraining  action  of  the  tissue-tension  is  removed  and  they  proliferate. 
Thus  tumours  may  arise.    This  may  be  illustrated  in  the  case  of  cancer. 
Here,  according  to  Kibbert,  it  is  the  connective  tissue  stroma  which 
plays  the  leading  part,  and  not,  as  most  observers  hold,  the  epithelial 
dements.     In  cancer  there  is  an  alteration  in  the  tissue-tension.     The 
inherent  capacity  for  growth  of  the  connective  tissue  is  in  the  first 
instance  set  frea   The  growing  connective  tissue  invades  the  epithelium 
breaking  it  up  into  groups  of  cells,  which  becoming  in  their  turn  freed 
from  the  restraint  of  the  tissue-tension,  proliferate  and  under  favour- 
»ble  circumstances  give  rise  to  tumours.     The  isolated  cells  retain 
unaltered  all    their  inherent  properties  during  proliferation.       The 
theory  has  been  made  applicable  to  all  forms  of  tumour-formation, 
•imple  as  well  as  malignant.     Its  great  disadvantage  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  can  so  seldom  be  put  to  the  proof,  and  for  this  reason  mainly  it 
has  been  by  many  adversely  criticised. 

Inheritance  is  generally  believed  to  play  an  important  part  in  the 
causation  of  tumours.  The  embryonic  tissue  presupposed  in  Cohn- 
heim's  theory  may,  like  an  ordinary  malformation,  be  transmitted  by 
inheritance,  or  the  predisposition  to  the  abnormal  growth  in  cancer 
n»ay  be  so  transmitted. 

The  whole  subject  of  inheritance  of  tomoorB  stands  in  need  of  elucidation.  It  is 
i4)i(;n«d  OD  the  one  hand  *'  we  cannot  overestimate  the  importance  of  inheritance 
in  the  origination  of  cancer*'  (Paget),  while  on  the  other  hand  it  is  asserted  that 
vhen  the  families  of  non-cancerous  persons  are  compared  with  those  of  cancerous, 
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there  is  little  or  no  appreciable  difference  in  the  number  of  cancerous  relaiifet 
(Snow,  Cripps).  We  have  already  seen  that  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  go  on  demon- 
strable facts,  inheritance  deals  with  local  pecoliarities  of  strootare.  It  is  Bteted  bj 
Paget  that  in  the  transmission  of  cancer,  the  disease  often  passes  from  one  mtoatioii 
to  another,  as  from  the  breast  to  the  stomach  or  otems.  This  author  would  eren 
seem  to  indicate  that  in  transmission  a  cancer  may  become  a  sarooma.  Siwh 
statements  ran  so  counter  to  the  known  facts  of  inheritance  that  they  throw 
considerable  doubt  on  the  whole  subject.  The  strongest  arguments  in  favour  d 
inheritance  are  based  on  the  observation  of  individual  families,  such  as  those 
recorded  by  Paget,  Broca,  and  others. 

iDJuries,  Irritations,  and  Chronic  inflammations  play  an  important 
part  in  determining  the  occurrence  of  tumours.  Thus,  fractures  of 
bones  are  sometimes  the  starting  points  of  cartilaginous  or  bony 
tumours  or  of  sarcomas.  Cancers  of  the  mamma  are  often  referred 
to  blows  on  the  breast.  The  seat  of  election  of  cancers  is  often 
determined  by  the  local  conditions  of  exposure  to  irritation  by  friction 
or  otherwise.  For  example,  cancer  of  the  lip  and  tongue  are  referred 
to  irritation  by  a  tolwicco  pipe  or  carious  tooth ;  cancer  of  the 
stomach  is  often  ascribed  to  prolonged  irritation  irom  alteration  in  the 
gastric  juice.  The  frequency  of  cancer  at  the  narrow  parts  of  mucous 
canals,  such  as  the  pyloric  orifice  of  the  stomach,  the  ilio-coecal  valye, 
the  OS  uteri,  has  also  been  ascribed  to  their  special  exposure  to 
irritation. 

Parasitic  microbes  have  been  suspected  as  forming  the  determining  causes  of 
tumours,  but  without  any  definite  proof.  We  have  seen  that  specific  microbes 
are  the  exciting  causes  of  the  infective  tumours,  and  the  analogy  between  their 
mode  of  growth  and  that  of  malignant  tumours,  such  as  sarcomas  and  cancers,  has 
led  some  to  suppose  a  similar  causation.  An  important  distinction  must  be  drawn, 
however,  between  the  infective  characters  of  the  tumours  due  to  parasitic  microbes 
and  those  of  tumours  proper.  In  the  former  case,  the  infectiveness  is  due  to 
the  extension  of  a  parasite,  which,  wherever  carried,  induces  an  effect  comparable 
to  inflammation,  but  with  certain  specific  characters.  The  lesion  is  the  result  of 
irritation  of  the  tissue  to  which  the  parasite  is  applied.  In  the  case  of  a  tumour, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  everywhere  a  proper  new-formation  of  tissue,  which  of 
its  kind  is  completely  organized,  and  not  merely  an  effect  of  irritation.  Even  when 
produced  at  a  distance  from  the  primary  tumour,  the  secondary  one  is,  in  the 
details  of  its  structure,  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  tissue  of  the  original  growth. 
Thus,  while  cancers  differ  very  greatly  in  structure  according  to  their  seat  of  origin, 
they  always,  so  to  speak,  breed  true ;  the  secondary  tumours,  however  various 
their  seats,  having  the  same  structure  as  the  primary  one. 

Whilst  ordinary  microbes  seem  incapable  of  producing  such  results,  it  must  not 
be  denied  that  facts  recently  observed  point  to  the  possibility  of  animal  parasites 
belonging  to  the  protozoa  having  to  do  with  the  causation  of  atypical  tumours.  An 
animal  cell  of  a  parasitic  character  may  enter  into  conjunction  with  the  living 
cells  of  the  tissues,  and  lead  to  peculiar  stimulations  of  the  latter.  (See  under 
Cancer.) 
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Age  is  a  factor  in  the  etiology  of  tumours.  The  frequency  of 
tumours  increases  in  proportion  to  the  persons  living  up  to  the  age  of 
seventy,  and  is  greatly  increased  from  thirty  upwards.  This  latter  fact 
is  due  to  the  prevalence  of  cancer  in  the  more  advanced  years  of  life. 
Cancer  is  a  disease  of  decadence. 

Orowth  and  extension  of  tumours. — Most  tumours  enlarge  by  a 
new-formation  of  tissue  within  themselves,  just  as  the  normal  tissues 
increase  during  the  period  of  growth.  Their  growth  is  typical.  The 
tissue  of  the  tumour  is  sometimes  continuous  with  that  of  surrounding 
parts,  sometimes  it  is  separated  by  a  capsule  composed  of  connective 
tinsne ;  sometimes  it  begins  by  being  continuous  and  afterwards  gets 
separated.  In  any  case  the  ordinary  tumour  simply  grows  by  new- 
formation  of  its  own  tissue.  It  often  produces  effects  on  neighbouring 
parts,  by  pressure  especially,  but  apart  from  these  merely  mechanical 
effects,  it  does  not  prejudice  neighbouring  structures.  Tumours 
possessing  these  characters  are  usually  called  Simple  or  Innocent 
growths. 

There  are  tumours  of  which    this    is    not   true.      They    have  a 

tendency  to  grow  into  and  infiltrate  neighbouring  tissues,  presenting 

characters  of  what  may  be  designated  Local  malignancy ;  their  mode 

of  growth  is  atypical.     This  is  peculiarly  the  case  with  sarcomas  and 

cancers.     In  the  case  of  sarcomas  the  tumour  seems  to  penetrate  into 

and  develop,  as  it  were,  on  the  mould  of  the  existing  tissue — apparently 

very  much  in  the  style  that  granulation-tissue  grows  into  and  moulds 

itself  on  a  thrombus  or  a  piece  of  catgut  in  the  tissue.     In  the  case  of 

oncers,  on  the  other  hand,  their  tissue,  which  is  epithelial  in  character, 

penetrates  among  the  tissues,  largely  destroying  them  and  producing 

inflammatory  disturbances. 

Besides  this  local  malignancy  the  same  classes  of  tumours  frequently 
show  a  still  more  atypical  growth  by  extending  beyond  their  local  seat. 
Tliifl  character  is  expressed  in  the  term  Metastasis,  which  is  another 
feature  of  malignancy.  In  this  case  secondary  growths  spring  up  in 
parte  removed  from  the  primary  tumour,  and  doubtless  something  is 
carried  from  the  original  tumour  to  the  remote  part.  In  the  case  of 
caDcere  the  epithelial  processes  penetrating  into  the  tissues  readily 
find  their  way  into  the  lymphatic  spaces,  and  portions  may  be  carried 
thence  to  lymphatic  glands. 

Besides  this  metastasis  by  the  lymphatic  system,  there  is  sometimes 
a  more  distant  metastasis  by  the  blood,  in  which  case  the  tumour  is 
transpUnted  to  various  parts  of  the  body,  and  the  term  Generalization 
i*  used.  This  occurs  usually  after  the  lymphatic  glands  have  been 
involved,  but  in  sarcomas  it  is  usually  direct,  the  tumour  penetTal\T\g 
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through  the  walls  of  the  vessels.  It  is  mostly  the  veins  which  are  thus 
opened  into,  and  the  first  extension  is  therefore  to  the  Kings,  but  the 
pulmonary  capillaries  may  be  in  part  traversed,  and  implantation  occur 
by  the  systemic  arteries. 

The  material  which  passes  from  the  tumour  and  is  thus  transplanted 
is  undoubtedly  the  living  cells  of  the  tissue,  together  with  such  parasitic 
or  other  agents  as  may  be  proved  to  co-exist.  This  is  clearly  demon- 
strated in  secondary  cancerous  infection  of  the  peritoneum  where  the 
secondary  tumours  are  not  regularly  distributed  over  the  peritoneal 
surface,  but  occur  hero  and  there,  or  in  groups,  just  as  if  solid  particles 
had  been  carried  .and  produced  their  effects  where  they  got  leave  to  lie. 
Then  also  it  must  bo  solid  particles  which  are  arrested  by  the  lymphatic 
glands  and  give  rise  to  the  secondary  tumours  there. 

In  this  connection  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  secondary  tumour 
for  the  most  part  exactly  reproduces  the  tissue  of  the  original  one, 
even  to  the  smallest  details,  and  it  is  natural  under  these  circum- 
stances to  believe  that  pieces  of  the  original  tumour  are  actually 
transported. 

Occasional  malignancy  of  typical  tumoars. — It  has  already  been 
stated  that  sarcomas  and  cancers  are  the  tumours  which  regularly 
present  a  malignant  tendency,  but  on  rare  occasions  other  tumours 
also  do  so.  Cartilaginous  tumours  are  not  infrequently  malignant 
Next  to  them  mucous-tissue  tumours  most  frequently  become  malig- 
nant, but  even  fibrous  tumours  have  been  observed  to  do  so,  and 
cases  of  colloid  goitre  have  been  recorded  in  which  secondary  tumours 
occurred.  So  that  malignancy  is  not  confined  to  sarcomas  and  cancers. 
On  the  other  hand,  tumours  having  the  structure  of  sarcomas  may 
remain  local  to  the  end. 

It  has  been  usual  to  believe  that  malignancy  is  dependent  on  peooliarities  of  the 
tumour  itself,  and  it  is  true  that  when  a  simple  tumour,  as  sometimes  happens, 
assumes  malignant  characters,  it  usually  assumes  the  structure  of  a  sarcoma  or 
cancer.      An  attempt  has  been  made,  based  on  the  views  brought  forward  by 
Thiersch  as  to  the  causation  of  cancer  (see  under  Cancer),  to  account  for  the 
difference  between  a  simple  and  a  malignant  tumour.    In  the  case  of  a  simple 
tumour  the  normal  tissues  arc  able  to  prevent  the  tumour-tissue  from  penetrating 
into  them,  but  in  the  case  of  malignant  tumours  the  tissues  have  become  weakened 
and  are  unable  to  form  a  barrier  to  their  extension.     When  a  simple  tumour 
becomes  sarcomatous,  it  is  because  the  tissues  around  have  acquired  a  peculiar 
weakness.     When  pieces  of  a  tumour  are  transported  to  a  distance,  a  struggle,  ta 
it  were,  occurs  between  the  tendency  of  the  tissue  of  the  tumour  to  grow,  and  that 
of  the  normal  tissues  to  prevent  its  growth.     In  the  case  of  a  simple  tumour  the 
tissues  assume  the  upper  hand,  and  cause  the  absorption  of  the  tumour- tissue.    In 
the  case  of  malignant  tumours,  liowever,  the  tissues  are  too  weak  to  accomplish 
this,  and  the  secondary  tumour  develops.     This  theory  is  not  sufficient  to  explain 
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all  the  facts,  and  we  miut  suppose  as  well  a  special  power  of  growth  in  the  tomoar. 
Ko  doabt  the  tissues  differ  very  greatly  in  their  power  of  restraining  the  growth  of 
secondary  tmnoors.  In  the  liver,  for  instance,  cancers  grow  very  freely,  and  attain 
large  dimensions,  hot  looking  to  a  canceroos  liver,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  there 
it  Do4  a  special  activity  in  the  growing  tissue  of  the  tumours. 

Seeondmry  changes  in  tumoars. — Tumours  are  exposed  to  the  same 
pathological  processes  as  normal  tissues,  and  in  a  higher  degree.  Thus 
we  meet  with  &tty  degeneration,  especially  in  quickly  growing 
tomoiirs;  calcareous  infiltration  in  structures  which  are  obsolete; 
hemorrhages,  principally  in  superficial  rapidly  growing  tumours,  where 
the  blood-vessels  are  ill-formed ;  and  necrosis  mostly  in  tumours  near 
the  surface,  and  thus  exposed  to  mechanical  irritation,  the  conse- 
quences of  such  necrosis  being  ulceration  with,  it  may  be,  suppuration, 
luemorrhage,  or  decomposition. 

Conditions  like  those  last  named  seriously  affect  the  organism  as  a 
whole,  and  they  occur  most  frequently  in  the  case  of  malignant 
tumours,  which  grow  quickly  and  rapidly  come  to  the  surface. 
Malignant  tumoiu^  also  affect  the  organism  as  a  whole  by  the 
readiness  with  which  they  extend  to  or  produce  secondary  tumours 
in  important  organs,  and  secondary  cancers  frequently  also  induce 
inflammations  as  in  the  case  of  the  peritoneum  or  pleura. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  malignant  tumours,  especially  by  bleeding, 
by  fkerithig  and  sloughing,  by  invading  important  parts,  by  producing 
ialuDinations,  etc.,  have  a  tendency  to  impoverish  the  system,  produc- 
ing anemia  and  general  weakness.     If  growing  quickly  they  also  tend 
U)  emaciate  by  using  up  the  nutritive  material  of  the  body.     A  simple 
tumour,  if  it  happens  to  be  at  the  surface  and  exposed  to  mechanical 
violence,  may  also  ulcerate  and  produce  serious  constitutional  results, 
W  this  is  exceptional.     To  these  conditions  of  the  body  as  a  whole 
the  name  Cachexia  is  often  given. 

Claasiileation  and  nomenclature  of  tumours. — Tumours  have  some- 
times  been  classified  and  named  according  to  their  clinical  characters, 
whether  innocent  or  malignant,  the  term  cancer  being  used  to  include 
malignant  growths  in  general.  A  true  system  of  classification  will 
t*ke  into  account  the  origin,  structure,  and  mode  of  growth  of  tumours, 
^  such  a  classification  will  be  found  ultimately  to  correspond  with 
clinical  facts. 

In  classifying  tumours  according  to  their  origin  we  may  assume  that 
they  take  origin  in  tissues  of  their  own  nature.  This  is  at  least 
admitted  in  the  case  of  simple  tumours ;  a  fatty  tumour,  for  example, 
originates  in  adipose  tissue.  In  the  case  of  cancers,  whose  more  im- 
portant elements  are  epithelial,  Virchow  asserted  that  they  originated 
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from  connective  tissue.  This  was  opposed  by  Thiersch,  who  showei 
that  in  the  case  of  epithelial  cancer  the  cells  originate  from  ezistiog 
epithelium.  This  view  has  been  amplified  by  Waldeyer,  who,  in  a 
very  elaborate  series  of  investigations,  has  shown  that  in  their  very 
varioiis  seats,  cancers  are  in  their  origin  connected  with  epithelial 
stmctures.  This  has  led  to  a  reference  to  embryology  in  the  classi- 
fication of  tumours.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  distinguish  those 
arising  from  the  various  layers  of  the  embryo,  the  tumours  of  meso- 
blastic  being  separated  from  those  of  hypoblastic  or  epiblastic  origin. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  carry  out  this  distinction  absolutely.  The 
epiblast  gives  rise  to  much  besides  epithelium,  as  does  also  the 
hypoblast,  and  there  seems  even  now  considerable  doubt  whether 
the  serous  cavities  are  hypoblastic  or  mesoblastic,  and  whether,  in  con- 
sequence, the  layer  of  cells  covering  these  cavities  is  endothelium  oi 
epithelium.  The  attempt  to  carry  out  rigidly  this  mode  of  classifica- 
tion has  led  to  great  difficulties  in  the  nomenclature  and  placing  oi 
some  tumours.  Thus  we  have  tumours  of  the  pleura  and  peritoneum, 
which  have  the  structure  of  cancers,  but  many  authors  regard  the 
endothelium  of  these  cavities  as  belonging  to  the  connective  tissue,  and 
many  of  them  would  place  such  tumours  amongst  those  arising  from 
connective  tissue,  and  separate  them  from  the  cancers. 

The  structure  and  mode  of  growth  have  to  be  taken  into  account 
as  well  as  the  origin  of  tumours.  It  has  been  indicated  above  that 
in  respect  to  structure  and  mode  of  growth  tumours  may  be  typical 
or  atypical.  It  will  be  convenient  to  divide  tumours,  in  the  first 
instance,  on  this  basis  into  two  great  groups,  the  typical  and  the 
atypical.  In  the  further  subdivision  of  these  groups  the  relation  of 
the  tissue  to  the  corresponding  normal  tissue  is  taken  into  considera- 
tion, and  we  have  both  typical  and  atypical  tumours  referable  to 
the  same  normal  tissue. 

The  grouping  of  tumours  into  typical  and  atypical  forms  will  nearly 
correspond  .with  the  clinical  distinction  of  innocent  and  malignant,  but 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  distinction  is  not  absolute,  and  that 
typical  tumours  sometimes  assume  the  characters  of  the  atypical. 

In  naming  tumours  the  structure  is  chiefly  taken  into  account.  The 
typical  tumours  are  named  by  adding  the  usual  suffix  -orna  to  the  name 
of  the  tissue.  The  atypical  tumours  have  special  names  which  are 
vaiiously  derived.  Thus,  Sarcoma  is  a  name  originally  used  in  a  very 
indefinite  way,  but  by  Virchow  applied  to  atypical  connective-tissue 
tumours.  Carcinoma  also  had  at  one  time  a  wide  and  somewhat 
indefinite  significance,  but  is  now  limited  to  atypical  tumours  whose 
more  important  structure  is  epithelium. 
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A  very  great  advance  was  made  in  our  knowledge  of  tumours 
hj  the  publication  of  Virchow's  classical  work,  "Die  krankhaften 
Geschinilste.''  From  this  work  some  of  the  following  illustrations 
are  borrowed  by  the  kindness  of  the  author. 


Ittmtan — J.  MuLLEB,  Ban  and  Fonn  der  krankhaften  Gesohwttlste,  1838; 

TncBow,  Die  krankhaften  GteschwUlste,  1864-67 ;   Paget,  Leotores  on  Tumours, 

1852,  Surgical  Pathology,  3rd  ed.,  1870,  Path,  trans.,  xxy.,  p.  319;   Lucks,  in 

Pithi  and  BiUroth's  Handbuoh,  vol.  ii.,  part  2,  1869;  Cohnhbim,  Allg.  Path., 

lod  ed.,  vol.  i.,  1882 ;  Bboca,  Traits  des  Tumeurs ;  Butlin,  Art.  Tumours,  Intemat. 

Snejd.  of  Surg.,  toI.  iv.,  1884;  Zahn,  Gongrds  m6d.  intemat.  de  Gendve,  1878; 

LnpQLD,  Yiroh.  Arch.,  Ixzxv.,  p.  283;  Bakbr,  St.  Barth,  Hosp.  Bep.,  voL  ii., 

p.  129;  Gbipps,  do.,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  287 ;  Snow,  Clin,  notes  on  Cancer,  1883 ;  Thiebsch, 

Epithelialkrebs,  1865;  Waldbtbb,  Volkmann's  Sammlung,  No.  33,  1872,  Yiroh. 

Ateh.,  xli.  and  Iv. ;   (jOatb,  Path,  trans.,  xxxviii.,  p.  399,  1887 ;  Bibbert,  Das 

pithologiaehe  Wachstum.,  1896,  article  in  Bibliotheca  medica,  1897 ;   Lubabsch 

(with  copious  references),  Lubarsch  and  Ostertag,  Ergebnisse,  1895,  1897,  1901 ; 

BoBR,  Die  Lehre  v.d.  Geschwtllsten  (with  atlas),  2  vols.,  1902.    Here  the  recent 

Uttiatare  of  the  various  forms  of  tumour  is  fully  given. 


SECTION  IX.— Continued. 


A.— TYPICAL  OR  HISTIOID  TUMOURS. 

1.  Fibroma,  hard  fibroma,  soft  fibroma,  outaneoos  outgrowths,  elephantoid 
hypertrophy,  moUuscnm  fibrosam ;  2.  Lipoma,  diffuse  and  encapsnlad  varietiM; 
3.  Myxoma,  characters  of  mucous  tissue;  hydatid  mole;  the  myxoma, 
varieties  of ;  4.  Ohondroma,  as  ecchondrosis  or  enchondroma,  the  latter 
usually  in  connection  with  bone ;  5.  Osteoma,  chiefly  as  exostosis.  Odontoma; 
6.  Kyoma,  the  rhabdomyoma  rare,  the  leiomyoma  common,  structure  and 
relations  of  latter,  Wood's  painful  subcutaneous  tubercle ;  7.  Henroma,  the 
true  Neuroma;  8.  Angioma,  capillary,  cavernous,  lymphatic;  9.  OUoma; 
10.  Psammoma;  11.  Lymphoma;  12.  Papilloma;  13.  Adenoma,  of  varying 
structure  according  to  gland ;  14.  Gyitoma,  cysts  arising  from  pre-existing 
cavities,  including  retention  cysts  ;  and  cysts  of  independent  origin,  including 
dermoid  cysts,  adenoid  cystoma,  extravasation  cysts,  etc  ;  15.  Teratoma. 

1.— THE  FIBROMA  OR  CONNECTIVETISSUE  TUMOUR. 

^HIS  is  a  tumour  composed  of  white  fibrous  tissue.  Yellow  elastic 
tissue  never  of  itself  forms  a  tumour,  but  not  infrequently  elastic 
fibres  are  found  in  connective-tissue  growths.  Two  varieties  of  Fibroma 
are  recognised,  the  Hard  Fibroma  and  the  Soft  Fibroma,  but  inter- 
mediate forms  occur. 

The  Hard  Fibroma  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  the  class.  It  is 
an  exceedingly  dense  or  compact,  firm  and  heavy  tumour.  It  is  very 
tough  and  on  section  resembles  tendon.  The  cut  surface  has  a  brilliant 
white  glistening  appearance,  and  on  close  inspection  shows  a  character- 
istic pattern,  resulting  from  the  interlacement  of  its  constituent  fibres, 
some  of  which  may  present  a  concentric  disposition.  The  term 
Desmoid  {Sta-firj — a  fasciculus)  is  often  applied  to  the  hard  fibroma. 

Microscopically  examined  the  tumour  is  found  to  be  composed  of 
closely  aggregated  wavy  fibres,  interlacing  and  often  concentrically 
disposed  around  blood-vessels  (see  Fig.  106).  Connective-tissue  cells 
are  relatively  scanty  and  their  nuclei  appear  as  if  compressed  laterally. 
They  usually  occur  in  the  form  of  elongated  spindles.  They  may  be 
more    numerous  around    the    blood-vessels.      The  bloodvessels  are 
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'^Wjnlj  few  io  number  and  the  lymphatic  spocaa  small  and  narrow. 


Fig.  KM.— FItmu  orlgliuting  In  coimettUiD  wltli  Iladk.     K  SSO. 

Calcification  is   a   ft^qnent  secondaiy  change  (aee  Fig.  107).     Not 
infrequently  oeaification  occure,  especially  in   the  case  of   fibromas 
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D  ippeum  lu  tha  fonn  o[  nmdl 


Shoving  iVom  periosteum.     Cartilage  and  gland  tissue  are  somotimes 
net  «ith  in  the  midst  of  the  fibres. 
FibromM  are  ft«quent  in  connection  with  periosteum  and  bone, 


especially  on  the  jaws,  vhere  tboy  constitute  one  of  tbe  fomu  of 
simple  epulis.  Growing  from  the  periosteum  they  are  sometimei 
intimately  connected  with  the  bone,  which  may  be  as  if  buried 
in    the   tumour.     Sometimes    a   fibroma   originates   inside  a   bone. 


i^.  1U».— Lhivi)  pvduDculated  flbnimn  vt  Binill  tiileMtno.     Inngliuttlon  of  gut. 


Those  arising  from  the  bones  of  the  skull,  such  as  the  basi- 
sphenoid,  may  give  rise  to  extreme  deformity  of  the  face.  Fibromas 
also  occur  on  iascias,  on  sheaths  of  nerves,  on  membnuies,  as 
the  dum  mater,  and  occasionally  are  related  to  bursae  in  their  origin. 
The  case  from  which  Fig.  106  is  taken  originated  in  connection  with 
the  abdominal  fascia  and  closely  simulated  clinically  a  floating  kidney. 
Small  glistening  rounded  tumours  are  very  frequently  met  with  in  the 


pjTtmidal  portion  of  the  kidney.  They  consist  of  a  scantily  nucleated 
libroiu  tissue  which  not  infrequently  shows  evidences  of  culcification. 
fiemiins  of  uriniferous  tubules  are  seen  amongst  the  fibres.  It  is 
probable  that  these  small  renal  fibromas  are  of  inflammatory  origin. 
Tbe  arary  is  occasionally  the  aeat  of  large  dense  firm  tumours,  which 
by  ume  are  regarded  as  fibromas.  Myomas  occur  in  the  same 
BUntion,  and  the  diagnosis  microscopically  is  often  a  matter  of  difH- 
nltjr.  In  the  mamma  small  fibrous  tumours  are  common.  They 
ihnott  invariably  contain  gland  elements,  and  are  more  correctly 
<l«igaated  fibro-adenomas.  We  do  not  include  here  the  uterine 
SbroiMs  or  .uterine  fibroids,  which  are  really  muscular  tumours,  and 
*ill  be  described  as  such.  Fibromas  are  occasionally  encountered  in 
the  intestine.  In  rare  cases  they  may  cause  obstruction  and  invagina- 
tion of  the  gut  (see  Fig.  108).  The  Fibrous  Polypus  of  the  rectum 
probably  arises  in  most  cases  from  a  hemorrhoid,  the  vessels  of  which 
tavc.  ID  great  part,  become  obliterated. 


^  Soft  Kbromft,  as  its  name  implies,  is  less  dense  and  tough.  Its 
^nvn  ig  more  open,  resembling  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue.  Micro- 
Hopically  examined  the  fibres  are  less  compacted,  the  cells  are  more 
^""^iluit,  their  nuclei  more  evident  and  less  compressed  (see  Fig.  109). 
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Blood-veBsela  and  lymphatic  spaces  are  more  numerous  in  thii  fovm. 
Sometimes  the  loose  texture  of  the  ^^rowth  is  rendered  more  obribn' 
by  the  oocuirence  of  (edema. 

Soft  fibromas  arise  generally  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  of  the  trunlc 
and  extremities. 

As  librouB  tissue  is  frequently  the  product  of  inflammation  we  maj^ 
expect  that  the  demarcation  between  inflammatory  new-formationi  anA 
fibromas  is  not  always  easy  to  make.    Elephantiasis  arabum  is  aome — 


Fig.  110.— HutlTC 

thfi  occipital  nfflon 
■uHace  It  roHmbled  >  Dnun. 

limes  regarded  as  a  simple  tumour,  although  more  properly  belonging' 
to  the  infective  tumours.  There  are  cases,  however,  of  local  enlarge- 
ment of  the  skin,  which  have  not  the  regular  course  of  elephantiasis 
and  which  have  more  apparent  analogies  with  tumours.  To  such  cases 
Paget's  name  of  "Cutaneous  outgrowth"  is  applicable  (Pig.  110), 
There  are  cases  also,  in  which,  with  or  without  thickening  of  the  cutis, 
there  is  a  de6nite  encapsuled  tumour,  composed  of  soft  connective 
tissue,  beneath  the  skin.  Such  tumours  occur  chiefly  in  the  external 
organs  of  generation  and  may  attain  large  dimensions.  One  observed 
by  the  author  weighed  fifteen  pounds  (see  Elephantiasis,  p.  210). 
The  term  Xlephantoid  Hypertrophy  has  been  applied  by  Hutchinson 
to  cases  of  irregular  nodular  enlargement  of  the  hibia,   clitoris,  and 


moni  Teoeru  occafflonallf  seen  in  women  (see  Fig.  111).     Sometimea 
nch  enlugemente  become  polypoid  and  depend  from  the  labium  by  an 


elongiM  stout  pedicle   (see  Fig.  112).     Tbeee  tumours  are  often 


<u>  flbrgma  o(  Ublum  niB]ua. 


•owitedly  (edematous,  and  closely  simulate  myxomas  in  microscopic 

Aructnre. 


Fibroma  mollnsoam  (McUuseumJibromm)  or  Hnltiple  flbn 
skin  are  terms  applied  to  cases  in  which  we  have  multip) 
tumours  beginning  as  little  growths  of  connective  tissue 


regions  in  the  skin,  and  afterwards  growing  out  and  becomi 
ious.  Thus  there  may  l>e  hundreds  of  more  or  less  pendulou 
in  various  parts  of  the  body  (see  Fig.  113).  This  pure 
molluBcum  must  \ye  carefully  distinguished  from  molluscum  coi 
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a  totally  different  disease,  which  will  be  considered  in  the  section  on 
Diseases  of  the  Skin. 

These  multiple  fibromata  have  been  made  the  sabject  of  special  study  by  Beck- 
linghiosen,  who  found  them  in  two  oases  associated  with  multiple  tumours  of  the 
nerres.  The  tumours  of  the  neryes  formed  usually  oval  swellings  in  their  course, 
tod  were  oompoeed  of  comparatively  soft  connective  tissue  in  which  the  nerve- 
fibrei  were  embedded.  These  tumours  are  frequently  described  under  the  name  of 
Iforama,  bat  as  thej  are  really  fibrous  tissue  tumours  they  may  be  regarded  as 
din  Deannnatak  The  term  Henroflliroma  or  fibroneuroma  is  more  correctly  applied, 
lo  RfrJrlinghanien'B  oases  the  tumours  of  the  skin  were  also  found  in  their  origin  to 
be  eoDiieeted  with  nenre-stems,  growing  from  the  nerve  sheath,  although  in  growing 
thej  frequently  involved  the  sheaths  of  neighbouring  canals,  such  as  blood-vessels 
lod  swettt-glands.  The  tomonrs  of  the  nerves  have  frequently  a  plexif orm  character, 
being  fonned  hj  enlargement  of  the  sheaths  of  a  plexus  of  nerves.  A  similar 
ditracter  is  sometimes  presented  by  the  cutaneous  tumours,  and  may  assist  in  their 
fapmsis.  Whether  Becklinghausen*s  view  applies  generally  to  the  multiple 
fibioma  of  the  skin  or  not,  remains  to  be  determined.  It  is  confirmed  by  Kriege 
uA  Westphalen,  while  its  universal  applicability  is  questioned  by  Pfailippson. 

The  Mneona  polypos;  is  a  structure  which  lies  on  the  borderland 
between  inflammatory  hypertrophy  and  true  tumour  formation.  It  is 
induded  by  some  amongst  the  soft  fibromas.  It  consists  of  mucous 
membruie  in  which  there  is  frequently  a  considerable  new-formation  of 
gland-tissue,  so  that  in  some  cases  the  term  Adenoma  is  warranted. 
The  lesions  are  usually  small  in  size,  and  are  met  with  chiefly  in  the 
narea,  in  the  uterus  and  in  the  large  intestine  (see  Special  part  of  work). 

2.— THE  LIPOMA  OR  FATTY  TUMOUR. 

This  form  of  tumour  consists  of  adipose  tissue  exactly  like  that  of 
the  body,  as  for  instance  the  subcutaneous  adipose  tissue  (see  Fig.  114). 
Adipose  tissue  contains  bands  of  fibrous  connective  tissue  which  carry 
the  Teasels  and  nerves,  and  so  do  lipomas,  but  in  different  tumours  this 
is  Tariously  abundant.  If  there  is  little  connective  tissue  the  tumour 
i>  soft,  and  may  even  feel  fluctuant.  If  there  is  much  it  is  hard,  and 
we  may  have  an  approach  to  the  flbrous  tumour,  the  fibro-lipoma. 
Further,  the  connective  tissue  may  assume,  in  parts  at  least,  the  fcetal 
tjpe  (myxo-lipoma).  The  fibrous  character  may  be  increased  by  irri- 
tation, as  where  a  tumour  is  exposed  to  friction,  producing  a  kind  of 
indurative  inflammation  in  the  tumour.  Calcification  of  the  stroma 
and  softening,  with  the  formation  of  cyst-like  cavities,  may  considerably 
alter  the  aspect  of  the  tumour. 

Lipomas  form  greyish-yellow  masses,  usually  distinctly  lobed.  The 
lobing  often  assumes  the  form  of  digitate  processes  at  the  margin  of  the 
growth.   They  are  mostly  surrounded  by  a  distinct  capsule,  but  some- 
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times  they  are  continuous  with  the  surrounding  fat.   Thus  the  fi&t  aroand 
the  mamma  or  the  kidney  may  undergo  such  an  enUrgement  as  to 
warrant  the  name  of  tumour  {Lipoma  capsulars).    Billroth  mentioiu  ^ 
lipoma  which  had  grown  in  between  the  muscles  of  the  thigh  in  suck 
a  way  that  it  could  not  be  removed  completely.     Lipomas  which  aro 


Fig.  114. -I.iiM)in:iiif  butt<vk.      X  'IQO. 


not  definitely  circumscribed  may  be  called  Diffose  lipomas.  The 
massive  fattv  tumours  sometimes  seen  in  the  neck  are  instances  of 
diffuse  lipomas. 

Fatty  tumours  arc  for  the  most  part  single,  but  in  some  cases  they  are 
multiple.  When  multiple  they  do  not  grow  simultaneously,  and  may 
appear  in  succession  for  months  or  years.  They  are  occasionally  sym- 
metrical. Their  size  is  very  vanable,  ranging  from  minute  tumours 
just  visible  to  the  naked  eye  to  enomious  masses  fifty  to  a  hundred 
pounds  or  even  more  in  weight.  Sessile  and  pedunculated  and 
pendulous  foims  are  met  with.  The  latter  as  a  rule  do  not  attain 
very  largo  dimensions,  but  they  may,  by  their  weight,  gradually  slide 
downwards,  leaving  their  old  attachments  and  acquiring  new  ones. 
There  is  apt  to  be  ulceration  of  tlie  surface  of  such  tumours  and  even 
luemoiThage. 

liiponuis  arc  of  common  occiirreTiee.  They  are  sometimes  congenital, 
especially  in  connection  with  spina  bifida.      In  tipina  Ufidn  occulta  a 


eouHJtnble  tnass  of  adipose  tissue  is  often  fojind  in  the  lumbo-aacral 
r^ioa  orerlying  and  concealing  the  spinal  defect  (see  Spina  bifida).  Their 
noit  frequent  seat  is  under  the  skin,  especially  of  the  trunk  and  trunk- 
endt  of  the  extremities  {Subcutaneous  lApoma).  They  are  less  common 
under  mucous  membranes  {Submucous  lApoma),  as  that  of  the  stomach 
(%  115),  intestine  (Fig,  116),  larynx,  etc     In  the  intestine  they  may 


Wme  polypoid  (Fig.  116).  They  are  occasionally  met  with  in 
ntmection  with  serous  and  synovial  membranes,  in  the  appendices 
eppdricse  of  the  intestines,  or  the  synovial  fringes  {Svbserous  and 
iobfipmai  Lipoma).  In  the  appendices  epiploicte  the  neck  of  the 
polypoid  mass  often  becomes  twisted  by  axial  rotation  (Fig.  117).  The 
Mnntction  may  be  severed  and  the  tumour  become  a  loosa  body  in 
tbe  peritoneal  cavity,  subsequently  it  may  become  adherent  in  various 
otiBtiotia.  The  synovial  fringes  of  the  larger  joints  not  infre- 
qpeatly  become  enlarged  in  number  and  size  and  project  into  the 
joint  cavity  in  the  form  of  numerous  small  fringes  or  frond-like 
procesKs  (lApoma  arboreiceta).  This  condition  is  not  uncommon  in 
ihranic  rheumatoid  arthritis,  where  sometimes  some  of  the  ingrowths 
are  foand  lying  free  in  the  articular  cavity.  Lipomas  are  rarely 
heterolf^ous,  occurring  where  fat  is  not  present  normally,  as  in  the 
•uhaUnce  of  the  kidneys,  brain,  etc.  They  are  of  rare  occurrence  on 
ibe  surface  of  bones,  constituting  the  PaTOsleal  lipoma.  The  parosteal 
lipoma  it  usually  congenital,  and  striped  muscle  is  often  found  amongst 


the  adipose  tissue.    The  author  met  with  &  case  io  which  an  elongated 
piece  of  fat  lay  on  the  upper  luriace  of  the  corpus  callosum. 


lipoma  nul  is  s  misleadJDg  term  Bometimes  employed  to  desigiiate  the  hyper- 
trophic form  of  acne  rosacea.  It  is  in  no  sense  a  fatty  tumour.  Adlpoila  didonM 
is  a  rare  oondition,  which  might  be  confouaded  with  diffuse  lipoma.  It  ie  reterral 
io  under  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System. 

3.— THE   JIYXOMA   OR   MUCOUS-TISSUE  TUMOUR. 

litis  form  of  tiimnur  is  composed  of  mncons  tissae,  and  as  this  is 
ii'it  one  of  the  physiological  tissues  of  the  adult,  it  will  he  proper  to 
refer  more  specially  to  its  charactei's.  The  blood-vessels  of  the 
nnibilical  tonl  are  paddci)  and  protected  from  pressure  by  a  geladn- 
OHS  substance  called  ^^'lla^t(ln's  jelly.  Under  the  microscope,  this 
consists  of  variously  shaped  cells  separated  by  a  clear  transparent 
intercellular  substance.  The  intercellular  substance  is  of  gelatinoat 
consistence,  and  owes  this  character  to  the  fact  that  it  consists  of  a 
watery  solution  of  mucin. 

Mucin  is  nearly  allied  to  albumen,  but  when  present  in  even  small  quantity  in 
a  solution,  it  eives  the  latter  a  sticky  t'elatinous  character.  Its  chemical  reactionft 
also  differ  from  those  of  albumen,  in  respect  that,  though  like  it  precipitated  bf 
alcohol,  the  precipitate  is  redissolved  by  water.  Also,  acetic  acid  and  other  organiB 
acids  precipitate  mucin,  but  not  usually  atbnmen.  The  precipitate  of  mucin  hj 
alcohol  or  acetic  aoid  is  more  membranous  than  that  of  albumen.     The  reactina 
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ith  acetic  aoid  can  be  readily  brought  out  in  Wharton's  jelly  or  in  a  myxoma^  a 
licroficopic  section  showing,  on  adding  acetic  acid,  a  reticulated  precipitate. 
Cbfise  reactions  can  also  be  studied  in  the  mucus  from  any  mucous  membrane,  or 
in  the  bile,  in  which  mucin  is  normally  one  of  the  dissolved  constituents.  By 
ireatment  with  special  staining  reagents  which  have  an  affinity  for  mucin  (thionin, 
xoluidene  blue)  a  mucin  reaction  may  be  obtained. 

Besides  the  umbilical  cord,  mucous  tissue  is  present  in  the  villi 
of  the  chorion  of  the  foetus,  the  >'illi  consisting  of  a  double  layer  of 
epithelium  with  mucous  tissue  internally.      In  the  foetus,  it  is  also 
present  in  early  stages  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  where  it  has  the 
place  of  the  subcutaneous  adipose  tissue,  being,  in  fact,  related  to  fat 
very  much  as  the  temporary  cartilage  is  to  bono.     Some  remains  of 
this  tissue  are  met  with  in  the  adult.     Thus,  the  vitreous  humour  of 
the  eye  is  really  comi)08ed  of  soft  mucous  tissue,  and  traces  of  it  have 
Wd  found  in  places  where  normally  adipose  tissue  exists,  as  under 
the  pericardium,  at  the  hilus  of  the  kidney,  subcutaneously,  and  in 
the  medulla  of  bone.      It  is  said  to  occur  also  around  the  acini  and 
ducts  of  the  mamma.      It  appears  that  in  these   positions  there  is 
sometimes  a  partial  recurrence  to  the  foetal  condition.    The  special  con- 
nective tissue  of  the  brain,  the  neuroglia,  is  allied  to  mucous  tissue, 
And  seems  to  present  a  proneness  to  return  to  that  form. 

The  hydatid  mole,  which  arises  by  a  great  new-formation  of  mucous 
tissue  in  the  villi  of  the  chorion  (see  Fig.  1 1 8),  is  regarded  by  some 
as  a  form  of  myxoma.  (See  further  on  in  Section  on  Generative 
Organs.) 

Mncoug-tissae  tamourB  are  met  with  principally  in  the  subcutane- 
ous tissue,  where  they  may  be  regarded  as  probably  due  to  a  piece 
of  embryonic  tissue  left  over  when  the  mucous  tissue  was  converted  into 
adipose  tissue.     In  this  respect  they  resemble  the  chondromas  of  bone. 
They  form  rounded  or  oval  tumours,  often  lobulated  and  encapsuled, 
generally  soft,  and  sometimes  almost  fluctuant  in  consistence  and  hyaline 
^  appearance.     The  glistening  translucent  appearance  is  very  charac- 
teristic. On  section  a  viscid  yellowish  fluid  drains  away.   These  tumours 
^  sometimes  described   as   soft   fibromas  or  fibro-cellular  tumours. 
Examined  under  the  microscope  we  have  a  very  translucent  tissue — 
80  translucent  that  in  unstained  sections  it  may  escape  observation — 
in  the  midst  of  which  are  irregularly  shaped  cells,  with  long,  often 
anastomosing,  processes  (Fig.  119).     The  cells  are  described  as  angular 
or  stellate,  but  they  may  be  fusiform.    The  tissue  is  intersected  by  more 
<«•  less  frequent  bands  of  connective   tissue.      The   number  of  cells 
^iries  considerably  in  different  cases,  and  even  in  different  parts  of 
the  same  tumour. 
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Myxomas  are  also  of  somewhat  frequent  occurrence  in  Uie  brain  u 
compared  with  other  tumours  of  this  organ.  They  arise  in  connec- 
tion with  the  soft  membranes  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  or  in  the 
ventricles,  or  in  the  substance  of  the  brain.  They  sometimes  grow  to 
consi<lerable  size,  and  are  liable  by  softening  to  take  the  form  of  cysts 


filled  with  II  miicoTiH  tliiid.  They  are  also  met  with  on  peripheral 
iiervea.  They  occur  in  the  mamma  (see  Fig.  119),  where  not  infre- 
(|uently  they  appear  to  have  the  character  of  a  diftuse  formation  of 
miicouH  tissue  between  the  glandular  acini,  so  that  the  gland  as  a 
whole  is  converted  into  a  tumour.  In  the  salivary  glands  they  also 
occur,  but  are  usually  of  mixed  stnicture,  being  partly  formed  of  other 
kinds  of  tissue.  Certain  forms  of  iiusjil  and  aural  polypi  have  the 
atnicttire  of  a  myxoma 

The  simple  pure  hyaline  myxoma  is  not  very  common,  as  the  tissue 
is  apt  tu  be  mixed  with  other  forms.  From  the  relation  of  mucous 
and  adipose  tissues  it  is  not  remai'kalilo  that  a  partial  conversion  of  a 
lipoma  into  a  myxoma,  oi'  rife  irr.vr,  is  met  with.  There  is  also  not 
infrequently  a  mixture  with  tibrouM,  cartilaginoHs,  or  glandular  tissue. 
Then,  alsfj,  the  myxomas  vary  very  gieatly  in  the  proportion  of  cells, 
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the  very  cellular  ones  being  called  medullary  myxomas,  and  frequently 
graduating  into  sarcomas.  In  fact,  with  pathologists  who  take  the 
emliryonic  nature  of  the  tissue  as  the  criterion  of  sarcomas,  the  fact 
that  mucous  tissue  is  the  embryonic  precursor  of  adipose  tissue  induces 


Fijjr.  II'.'. — Myxoma  of  nminina.     x  "it/*. 


tli»ni  to  class  this  form  of  tumour  among  the  Siircomas.  Consistently 
^ith  these  facts  there  arc  some  myxomas  which  show  malignant  char- 
ii^tf-rs,  either  local  or  tjeneral.  In  a  case  recorded  by  Virchow  there 
*'fre  tumours  on  the  nerves  and  in  the  dura  mater  of  the  cord  and  brain. 


4.— THE  CHONDROMA  OK  CARTILAGINOUS  TUMOUR. 

Oiis  tumour  is  composed  of  cartilaginous  tissue.     The  cartilage  may 

'»•  byaline  (see  Fig.  120)  or  fibrous,  generally  the  latter,  and  the  matrix 

'"?  not  infre<|uently  rather  soft.     The  tumour  is  also  intersected  with 

HhmiB  lianrls  which  carry  blood-vessels  that  noiu'ish  the  tissue.     If  a 

cartilajjjinous  tumour  grows  in  connection  with  and  out  from  cartilage 

it  is  called  an  EcchondrOBis,  but  if,  as  in  the  majoiity  of  cases,  it 
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growa  in  connection  with  other  tiuues,  it  ia  then  called 
The  term  chondroma  of  course  includee  both. 

The  ecchondroses  are  uauall}'  small  unimportant  outgrowthe 
of  the  cartilages  of  the  septum  iia«i,  larynx,  trachea  and  ribe. 


-Chond 


W^P 


Virchow  has  described  an  interestini;  form  of  w-called  ecchondrosiB  at  the 
basilar  portion  of  the  occipital  and  sphenoid  bones.  The  basilar  parts  of  thest 
bones  are  formed  [rom  cartilage,  aod  in  adult  lite  the;  are  united,  forming  a  single 
bone  (os  tribasilare).  The  jnnction  takes  place  iircKularlj  bj  a  kind  of  toothed 
union.  In  this  process  a  little  bit  of  cartilSR* 
ma;  be  omitted,  and  this  sometiniea  develop* 
into  a  little  tumour  just  under  the  basilar 
arter;  to  which  it  may  be  adherent.  It  will 
be  seen  that  we  have  here  an  actual  instance 
of  a  little  piei-e  of  embrjonic  tissue  left  over  lo 
develop  afterwards  into  a  tamour.  This  little 
tumour  sometimes  undergoes  a  remarkable 
chanRe:  the  cells  swell  up  and  become  like 
those  of  the  chorda  dorsalis,  but  in  other  cases 

The  cartilaginous  loose  bodies  in  joints 

urc  sometimes  regarded  as  originally  out- 

growthH  fiom  the  cartilages  or  synovial 

dr™itaor'flnKe"■'''(^lR"■^'sIVd'l'^''.'"-   fiinges  which  have  been  broken  off  and 

jironii  after  their  separation. 

Enohondromas  are  mostly  met  with  in  connection  with  Bones.     As 

bones  are  devuloped  out  of  c-aitilajic   for  the  moat   part,  it  may   be 

supposed  that  small  poi-iions  of  the  embryonic  cai-tilage  are  left  over 
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and  lievetop  into  tumourg  afterwards.  The  encbondromas  of  bone  may 
be  divide*]  JDto  central  and  peripheral,  according  og  they  originate  in 
tbe  nediilk  or  at  the  surface.  The  oentral  enchondromas  are  met 
wilb  chiefly  in  early  life,  and  may  be  congenital.  They  occur  especially 
m  [be  tingers  and  tAes,  which  may  be  the  seat  of  multiple  tumours  as 
m  Fig.  I'>1.  These  tumours  begin  inside  the  phalanges  or  metacarpal 
biiDts.  or.  less  frequently,  the  analogous  bones  of  the  foot,     (irowing 


:n'iilc  the  Irfmcfi  they  may  be  for  a  time  miperccived,  but  afterwarth 
'..'■V  swell  Hji  thf  Ixnies  and  may  even  burst  through  the  external  shell. 
''''■W  tiitniinni  often  show-  a  local  malignancy,  gi'owing  by  the  forma- 
[">[]  ••{  new  nriduleB  in  the  tinsiie  around.  The  peripheral  chondromaB 
wvnwn  with  moat  frequently  on  the  femur  and  pelvis,  and  most  nu-ely 
fw  the  lionea  of  the  face  and  akuU. 
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In  soft  parts  chondromas  are  found  occaaionallf,  but  are  conunonlf 
mixed  with  fibrous,  mucous,  glandular,  sarcomatous,  or  canceroui 
elements.  They  are  particularly  frequent  in  glands,  as  the  teatea, 
ovaries,  and  salivary  glands.  In  these  situations  they  are  occB^ionally 
found  to  follow  chronic  trritationa. 

In  their  form  chondromas  are  generally  rounded  tumours  and  dis- 
tinctly encapsuled,  but  if  large  they  are  lobulated. 

It  has  already  been  said  that  the  chondromas  are  often  mixed  with 
other  tissue ;  to  this  must  be  added  that  secondary  changes  are  not 
infrequent.  They  sometimes  soften,  a  condition  frequently  due  bi 
partial  transformation  into  mucous  tissue  (see  Fig.  122).  This  is  par- 
ticularly the  case  with  the  glandular  enchondromas.  On  the  othei 
hand,  those  of  bone  are  liable  to  undergo  calcification  and  osaificatiui 
(Fig-  130). 

Lastly,  chondromas  are  liable,  as  has  already  been  said,  to  show  i 
certain  malignancy,  forming  secondary  tumours,  especially  in  the  lungs. 
This  is  connected  with  the  frequently  mixed  character  of  these  tumonn 
and  their  association  especially  with  sarcomas  and  cancers. 


5.— THE  OSTEOMA  OR  BONY  TUMOUR. 

In  this  class  arc  included  tumours  composed  of  bone  not  mere  new 
formations  due  to  inflamination 
or  tumours  in  which  bone  existi 
as  a  subordinate  element  vnit 
other  tissue 

The  large  majonty  of  bonj 
tumours  grow  from  bone,  am 
an.  hence  called  Exostoses  Ii 
ngard  to  their  structure,  somi 
are  hko  spongy  bone  with  th 
interstices  filled  with  ordinary 
bone  matron  and  some  are  com 
posed  of  dense  bono  such  as  form 
the  shaft  of  a  long  bone  and  ar 
calkd  ivorv  exostoses 

There  are  also  tumours  whicl 
oiiginate  in  the  teeth  ^^heI 
thebL  arc  composed  of  cement 
tho\  are  properl}  called  dents 
osteomaB  but  when  formed  o 
dentine  odontomas.    The  latt« 


Knn,  however,  is  ofteQ  applied  to  either 
fonn.  The  tamour  may  be  little  more 
thu  I  local  enlargement  of  the  fong, 
rendering  extraction  difficult,  or  there 
nuf  be  a  distinct  tumour,  growing  some- 
timet  (o  the  size  of  a  walnut  In  the 
biMrcue  it  is  usually  a  true  odoatoma, 
comptjeed  of  a  structure  like  ^entine. 

Of  the  proper  exostoses  several  forms 
ire  diitinguished. 

(I)  The  Spongy  azostouB,  or  the 
Imtoaifl  oartilai^iiiea  (Fig.  123). 
Tbwe  tumours  occur  mostly  at  the 
epiphyses  of  the  long  bones,  and  are 
itmei  primarily  from  the  epiphysial 
nniUge.  In  rare  cases  they  may  be 
multiple  (Fig.  1 24).  A  rather  favourite 
Ktt  ie  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  last 
fhknx  of  the  great  toe,  where  they 
project  beneath  the  nail  and  produce 
jreat  pain  and  discomfort  {sub-wt^ual 
toxlm).  They  grow  during  childhood, 
iftd,  juet  as  the  cartilage  from  which 
tli*j  nriginate  ossifies,  so  do  they,  and 
ibe  bony  tumour  formed  is  directly  con- 
tinum  with  the  bone  beneath.  The 
tunoar  begins  as  a  small  outgrowth, 
indsothe  first  bone  formed  is  a  narrow 
PMe  The  cartilage,  as  it  goes  on 
growing,  enlarges  in  every  direction,  and 
H  'iverhangs  its  base,  the  tumour  thus 
bwiiining  larger  as  it  grows  outwards. 
Mil  conseiiuently  pedunculated.  The 
tmtirjur  conBists  of  spongy  bone  with  a 
K^tr  of  cartilage  on  its  surface  (see 
%'  12-1).  It  is  enough  to  snip  through 
"If  luse  in  order  to  remove  the  tumour. 

i-j  The  Ivory  exoatosiB  is  mostly 
■n't  *ith    on    the    bones    of  the    head, 


but  also  on  the  pelvis,  scapula,  great  toe,  etc     The   tumoun  i 
usually  rounded  in  form,  and  may  be  tuberculated  on  the  surfoce. 


their  farourite  seat  on  the  head  they  may  grow  from  the  external  tal 
and  pntject  externally, 
from  the  interual  ta< 
and  project  internally 
in  Fig.  126),  in  which  a 
they  may  produce  irri 
tion  of  the  brain  substai 
lieneath. 

It  sometimes  happ- 
that  an  ivory  exosU 
grows  from  correspond 
parts  of  both  external  i 
internal  Ubles.  Th 
tumours  are  sometii 
multiple  (as  in  Fig.  12 

(3)  Hyperoetosis  » 
PeriOBtOSis  are  nai 
properly  tumoura.     Tl 


applied  to  growths  of  hu 
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in  bolized  thickenings  of  bones  or  portions  of  bones.  This  growth 
(if  ptrtinikr  parU  of  the  bones  of  the  head  n\a.y  become  so  inde- 
pendtnt  in  its  manner  that  the  characters  of  a  tumour  are  simulated. 
1\u  cosdidon  known  as  tieontiasig  ossea  ia  an  instance  of  this  (Bee 
under  Diaaues  of  Bone). 


^ 


Hf.  1^.— )lultl|>1e««l«K»    t  Ituj  !r  nlAl  bone     \a,  urn  yw.     Oihcdh) 

OlttDmu  of  other  parts  than  bones  are  rather  rare.  It  is  remark- 
able, faftwever,  that  bony  masses  occur  sometimes  in  the  central 
nenou*  system.  They  are  met  with  in  the  arachnoid,  where  they 
used  to  be  regarded  as  evidences  of  chronic  irritation.  They  can 
iardly  be  regarded  as  tumours.  Actual  tumours  occur  in  the  dura 
siaW,  and  even  in  the  brain  substance  They  are  also  met  with  in 
ibemhall,  in  the  lungs,  and,  as  little  bony  granules,  in  the  skin. 


6.-THE   MYOMA   OR   MUSCULAR-TISSUE  TUMOUR. 

These  are  tumours  in  which  muscular  tissue  is  the  essential  con- 
idtuent,  but  just  as  all  muscles  have  supporting  connective  tissue  so 
hife  these,  some  more,  some  less.  As  there  are  two  kinds  of  muscle, 
ware  there  two  forms  of  muscular  tumour,  those  composed  of  striated, 
wd  of  smooth  muscle  respectively. 

The  Myoma  strioH»llnlare  or  Bhabdomyoma  is  very  rare.  Tumours 
of  this  structure  are  probably  alwuys  congenital.  They  have  been 
seen  in  the  heart,  kidneys,  ovaries,  and  testicles.  The  tumour  is  not 
usually  composed  of  ordinary  striated  muscle,  but  the  muscular  fibre 
is  embryonic  in  character,  consisting  of  s[iindle.shaped   cells,   which 
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«re  trKiuvorsoly  striatml.  .  Tumours  of  this  kind  have  strong  analogim 
with  sarcomas,  and  uro  Rnmetimes  designated  myo-aarcomao.  Beflide« 
this,  similar  niilimeiitary  miisclo  is  occasionally  met  with  in  4dhev 
forms  of  sarcoma,  in  cystic  tumours  of  the  ovary  and  testicle,  and 
in  teratomus. 

The  Hyom&  levi-ceUnlare  or  Leiomyoma  is  an  exceedingly  commaii 
form  of  tumour,  .ind  is  met  with  in  almost  CN'ery  part  where  smootli 
muscle  exists  mirmiilly.     According  to  thn  amount  and  density  of  the 


V\k.  lis. 

W,.U.Iftl.,.<v,l 

■      .»,  bnultii 

III..'!  ,a,-i  >mi.>.'v.'i>.,  ^.,-li.;. 

.(  fih.r,.i»  Ibw 

u.  with  Uui>d. 

interstitial  conncL'tive  tissue  is  the  coiisistcn 

e  of  the  myoma — it  may 

bo  very  der 

«e,  and  Wiirraiit  tlie 

iiiime  Fil.ro 

myoma,  or  it  may  be  so 

hard  as  to  n 

scmblc  curtilaj;*;. 

Myomas 

m'  often  described  > 

»  Hbrous  tumours,  and 

in  appearance 

they  justify 

this  designation. 

o  the  nake< 

eye  they 

appear  fibrous 

on  section,  n 

ml  ev<'n  luuler  the 

iierosrro|>e  they  show  a 

fibrous  appear- 

ancc,  but  ot 

iwiding  iicotic  aciil  t 

1  a  miLToac-o 

lie  section 

or  on  staining 

with  carmii 

c  or  other  I'oiificiit. 

he  Hbivs  ai 

e  seen  to 

be  much  more 

abundantly 

nu.-lc,.t«<l  Mian  <>nh 

lary  eonnec 

ive  tissue. 

In  fact,  rod- 

shapetl  nuclei  (not  spindles  as  in  <'onnectivo  tissue)  are  so  closely  set  as 
at  once  to  suggest  a  cellular  tissuij  (see  Fig.  \'2i^).  It  may  here  be 
remarked  that  in  the  utdnipivgnated  uteruR  tliore  is  the  same  difficulty 


ID  dudnguisbing  the  individual  Bpindle-cella.  In  both  cases,  however, 
tiie  mUb  m&T  be  isolated  by  macerating  the  tissue  for  twenty-four 
lionnin  a  20  per  cent,  solution  of  nitric  acid,  or  for  twenty  to  thirty 
miautea  in  a  34  per  cent,  solution  of  caustic  potash.  This  softens  the 
time,  and  separates  the  cells,  which  are  recognized  as  spindles. 

MTomas  always  arise  where  muscle  already  exists,  and  as  smooth 
niuck  ii  most  frequent  in  the  walls  of  mucous  canals  and  cavities, 
ii  is  there  that  they  usually  originate.  The  tumour  may  be  con- 
tinunia  with  the  muscular  wall,  forming  an  outgrowth  from  it,  or  it 
mj  be  distinctly  isolated   and   encapsuled.     It  may   remain    in  the 


•nhitMce  of  the  muscular  wall  (inlraparielut  or  inlramwal),  or  it  may 

'^t  inwards  so  as  to  bulge  under  the  mucous  membrane  (sulrmucous), 

or  it  may  pass  outwards  and  present  under  the  serous  coat  (subserous). 

Id  ibe  two  latter  cases  the  tumours  often  become  polypoid. 
Br  (kr  the  most  frequent  seat  of  the  myoma  is  the  female  orgaoB  of 

(VUntion,  generally  the  uterus,  but  also  the  ligaments  and  ovaries. 

Tke  localled  aterine  fibroids  are  myomas,  and  the  most  important  of 
ihtK  are  the  submucous  which  so  frei]uently  become  polypoid,  and 
p«  rise  to  hemorrhage,  sloughing,  etc.  The  gland-spaces  and  cysts 
vmetimes  found  in  uterine  myomas  are  regarded  by  Recklinghausen 
and  others  as  remains  of  the  Wolffian  body. 

In  the  prostatfl  the  hypertrophy  frequently  met  with  in  old  men 
is  r«ally  from  the  formation  of  muscular  tissue,  and  the  third  lobe 
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which  forraB  a  bulging  projection  at  the  neck  of  the  blatider  is  aik 
outgrowth  from  the  muscle  of  the  prostate  (see  Proatate).  8om»~ 
tiroes  there  are  even  isolated  muscular  tumours  in  the  midst  of  th^ 
prostate.  This  form  of  tumour  is  to  be  distinguished  from  IJl^ 
glandular  tumour,  which  is  a  much  rarer  form  of  hypertrophy  aad 
occurs  mostly  in  young  men.  Myonias  of  the  OBBOphag^  are  oce^ 
sionally  met  with,  and  are  usually  subniucous.  In  the  Btomuh  su'b. 
mucous  and  subserous  myomas  are  not  uncommon.  Multiple  tumoara 
of  small  size  are  often  met  with  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ossophageal 
opening.  In  the  intestine  they  are  occasionally  met  with  (see  Figa, 
129,  130).     They  may  project  from  both  serous  and  mucous  surface^ 


and  may  cncroat-h  oti  the  hinieii  uf  the  gut  (see  Fig,  129).  They  have 
also  been  seen  in  the  iinaary  lilailder. 

Myomas  of  the  skin  and  Bubcutaneous  tisene  occupy  a  peculiar 
position.  We  have  first  obvious  myomas  growing  usually  in  parts 
rich  in  muscle,  such  as  the  nipple  and  scrotum.  \Vc  have  further 
multiple  myomas  of  the  skin,  forming  well-defined  tumours  which 
are  sometimes  very  painfni.  lastly,  there  is  the  so-called  Tubercula 
dolorosa,  which,  at  least  in  most  cases,  is  a  myoma,  if  not  in  all.  It 
merits  a,  special  descriptinti. 

The  painful  Bubcutaneous  tubercle,  Tubercula  doloroaa,  or  Wood's 
tumour,  is,  in  most  cases  at  least,  a  sulicutaneous  myoma.  It  occurs 
in  the  form  of  a  smalt  nmnd  tumour  under  the  skin  (see  Fig.  131),  and 
is  commonly  the  scat  of  intense  pain.  The  pain  indicates  some  con- 
nection with  the  nerves,  but  there  is  no  demonstrable  nerve  fibre  to 
be  traced  into  the  tumour.     According  to  Viichow  there  are  tumoun 


oTTiriDQi  structure  in  this  category,  myomas,  angiomas,  and  neuromas. 
AsDuin  has  suggested,  with  some  probability,  that  the  little  tuqiour 
niT  in  Mme  caaes  be  an  enlarged  Pacinian  body,  and  recently  Hoggan 
hu  described  one  which  he  believes  to  be  an  lulenoma  of  the  sweat- 
^ludi,  but  which  Virchow  regarded  as  an  angioma.  In  all  the 
<ms  'hich  we  have  examined  the  tumours  consisted  of  a  dense 
intdsdng  network  of  fibres,  very  suggestive  of  a  myoma.  On  macerat- 
ing ponions  ill  nitric  acid  the  tissue  broke  up  into  large  spindle  cells. 
TW  tumours  were  probably  myomas  of  the  skin.    The  view  that  these 


tuDioure  are  myomas  is  confirmed,  not  only  by  further  observations 
'>f  lie  author,  but  also  by  those  of  Malherbe,  who,  in  five  con- 
Hcstive  cases,  found  the  structure  to  be  uniformly  that  of  the  myomn. 
He  believes  that  whilst  other  tumours  of  the  skin  may  be  painfii], 
tlie  myoma  has  a  place  and  symptomatology  of  its  own,  and  consti- 
iiiM«  the  true  Tubercula  dolorosa. 

The  muscular  tissue  of  the  tumour  probably  arises  from  the  arrec' 

Ure»  pilonim  of  the  skin.     The  tumour  tends  like  other  myomas  to 

iHp  from  its  original  position  and  to  pass  into  the  loose  subcutaneous 

tianie.     It  may  be  this  shifting  of  position,  by  causing  drawing  on  the 

MtuiUve  nerve  twigs  of  the  skin,  which  leads  to  the  paroxysms  of  pain. 

The  myoma  ia  of  slow  growth.     It  may  go  on  as  long  as  thirty  or 

kny  years,  and  may  reach  a  very  great  weight — as  much  as  60  lbs. 

It  is  nearly  always  an  innocent  tumour,  but  a  case  is  recorded  by 

itrodowski  in   which  a  large   myoma  of  the   stomach  gave  rise  to 

secondary  tumours  in  the  liver.     In  all  probability,  in  this  case,  the 
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primary  tumour  waa  a  myosarcoma.  Retngnde  Bhan^ea  may  occur  .^ 
sucb  as  fatty  degeneration,  resulting  in  shrinking  or  the  formation  o^ 
cysts.  If  induration  occurs  from  formatiou  of  hard  connective  tissue,  UiL^ 
may  calcify,  leaving  the  muscular  tissue  in  the  spaces  between  the  etl- 
ciGed  trabeculie.     In  some  cases,  from  derangements  of  the  circulatioxx 


tlj^r  1^.     Ktiphi  n  nijJniii.  a  i>ur1loii    F  which  ban  heoi  tiic  ULldflod.    a.  miucolu- 

in  large  tnmours,  wo  may  have  an  actual  necrosis  of  a  portion  of  the 
muscular  substance,  resulting  sometimes  in  absorption  and  the  forma- 
tion of  a  cyst.  In  other  cases,  the  dead  structures  become  calcified,  as 
in  Fig.  13:2,  where  muscular  elements,  connective  tissue,  and  walls  of 
blood-vessels  were  all  found  impregnated  with  lime.  As  the  myomaa 
BO  readily  become  poIy[)oid,  they  are  liable  to  be  insuflGciently  nourished, 
as  the  neck  gets  thinner ;  sloughing  may  even  occur,  especially  if  they 
present  on  a  mucous  surface,  and  become  exposed  to  injury.  Such 
tumours  are  also  liable  to  bleed,  especially  as  the  vessels  in  them 
sometimes  undergo  great  dilatation. 


7.— THE    NELIROMA    OR    NERVOUS-TISf?UE    TUMOUR. 
A  neuroma  is  properly  a  tumour  comi>OBed  of  nerve  tissue.     As 
there  are  two  kinds  of  nerve  tissue  so  we  may  distinguish  a  gan- 
glionic and  a  fibrous  neuroma.     The  ganglionic  neuroma  is  an  exceed- 
ingly rare  tumour,  and  some  of  the  recorded  cases  would  bear  another 
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inWrpreUlion.  There  are  some  cases  of  araail  tumours  projecting 
from  the  cortex  of  the  brain  which  may  be  named  ganglionic  neuromas, 
ud  ibe  swellings  sometimes  met  with  in  connection  with  sympathetic 
pleioBes  may  also  be  placed  in  this  category. 

All  tumours  of  nerve  steins  are 
miully  designated  neuromas,  but 
IS  auch  tumours  may  really  be 
composed  of  fatty,  mucous,  or  fibrous 
tiuue,  it  has  become  customary  to 
distinguish  those  which  actually 
onuin  newfonued  nerve  fibres  as 
tnie  neuromas,  and  the  others  as 
hix  neuromas. 

Tht  true  nenroma  is  composed  ot 
Dene  (ibres,  which  may  be  either 
medullaied  (Mi/elinie  neuroma),  as 
in  ihe  ordinary  cerehro-spinal 
nene,  or  non.medulUted  (Amyleai- 
imiam).  One  of  the  most  strik- 
ing fonus  is  the  so-called  Ampnta- 
tonnroma  (Fig.  133>,  which  is 
*  ivj  frequent  if  not  constant 
DKUTTence  in  stumps.  The  tumours 
in  luually  multiple,  and  form 
bunchn  of  little  knobs,  which 
lu*e  a  hard  consistence,  and  to  the 
Diked  eye  look  fibrous.  Under  the  microscope  medullated  nerre 
Bbm  ire  found  running  in  bundles,  but  there  are  also  many  fine 
ibnt  which  are  probably  non-medulla  ted  nerve  fibres.  It  is  in  this 
<ueuif  the  cut  end  of  the  nerve  had  made  an  attempt  at  regenera* 
lion  of  the  lost  portion.  Allied  to  this  form  is  the  traumatic  neuroma, 
DRnmag  as  the  result  of  an  injury  in  the  course  of  a  nerve. 

Bat  neuromas  occur  in  the  course  of  nerves  spontaneously,  and 
■lief  are  oft«n  multiple,  forming  oval  swellings,  hard  and  fibrous 
JD  appearance.  They  contain  much  fibrous  tissue,  in  the  midst  of 
rtich  there  are  medullated  nerve  fibres  (see  Figs.  134,  135)  recog- 
Diable  in  the  fresh  state  by  the  double  contour,  especially  when 
lie  connective  tissue  has  been  rendered  transparent  by  acetic  acid 
or  liquid  potasste.  But  usually  in  addition  to  these  medullated 
fibres,  there  are  fine  nucleated  fibres,  which  Virchow  regards  as 
Don-medullated  nerve  fibres.  In  some  neuromas  these  are  very 
sbondant.     An  interesting  but  rare  form  is  the  Plexiform  I 


In  it  tho  nerves  in  an  area  of  the  akin  become  enlarged,  so  thai 
part  to  the  touch  feels  like  a  congeries  of  worms     The  enla 
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SBUROMA — ANGIOMA. 


una  vuy  ^m   the  size  of  a  crow-quill  to  that  ' 
Hie  mmaurs  are  mostly  congenital. 


n  i>  DO  doabt  that  I 
E.  IS  «e  have  seen  at  p.  287 
r  regardetl  as  the  tjpical  Dei 
illoa  Deuromaa.  It  is  obvi 
i  tisKne  and  nerve  fibres,  it  c 


at  neTrcB  are  real);  false  nearomaB.     This 

to  the  multiple  tumours  nhich  have  been 

It  applies  also,  at  least  in  part,  to  the 


s  that  a 


o[  c 


L  be  ottea  very  difficult  to  determine  whether 
tbriT  hu  been  new-formation  of  nerve  (ibrea  or  not.  It  seems  questionable  whether 
11  li  ■onh  vhile.  tor  the  Mke  ol  conslatenc;  in  nomenclature,  to  attempt  to  restrict 
ibt  una  Deuroma  to  those  actuallj  composed  of  nerve  tissue. 

8.— THE  ANGIOMA   OR  VASCULAR  TUMOUR. 
We  have  here  a  tumour  composed  of  blood-vessels  or  lymphatics. 
The  tumour  varies  in  bulb  according  to  the  fulness  of  the  vessels, 


^M(e  Mune  of  them  are  occasionally  designated  Erectile  tumonrB. 
^i  Una  Nbviu,  though  really  meaning  nativtis,  or  congenital  mark 
'if  m  kind,  ia  almost  synonymous  in  its  use  with  angioma  of  the 

rhe  commonest  form  is  (1)  the  Plezifonn  or  Capillary  angioma. 
Ui«  includes  most  of  the  vascular  nievi,  and  consists  of  capillary  and 
'iitennediat«  vesaelB  forming  a  rich  plexus  (see  Fig,  136),    It  ia  mostly 
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a  grouth  of  the  skin,  and  maj-  be  very  small  or  cover  a  latge  a 
forming  &  flut  soft  surface  of  dark  or  bright  hue.  It  is  nearly  aIw 
congenital,  although  it  may  increase  in  size  after  birth.  His 
capillary  n»vi  are  very  common,  and  are  frequently  multiple.  Tl 
capillary  n^vi  graduate  into  (2)  the  VenonB  or  Vsricon  nan, 
those  consisting  of  dilated  veins  (Fig.  137),  They  have  sim 
situations  to  the  rtipillary  form  and  similar  appearances. 


tig         •'c 

(xhidod)  Hn  :^vi 


(3)  The  Cavernoiu  angioma  consists  of  tissue  like  that  of  the  cor 
caremosum  of  the  penis  or  clitoris,  namely,  a  network  with  me« 
which  communicate  freely  and  are  tilled  with  blood.  When  em 
they  are  seen  to  be  composed  of  a  pale  tissue,  in  its  texture  resembl 
a  sponge,  with  variously  thick  tra)>oculie  and  variously  wide  spa 
These  tralieculiF  are  all  accurately  liued  with  endothelium,  and  con 
of  connective  tissue  with  some  muscular  fibre  cells.  These  tumours 
usually  nioi-e  or  less  prominent  {invrun  prominetuf) ;  they  are  erec 
and  sometimes  pulsatile.  Sometimes  the  tumour  merges  into 
neighlmurin^  vessels  without  distinct  boundary,  but  sometimes  it 
a  distinct  connective-tissue  capsule,  which,  however,  appears  to  be 
secondary  formation.  Sometimes  also  it  is  indurated  in  the  cen 
and  the  induration  may  gradually  lead  to  the  obliteration  of 
spaces  and  the  destruction  of  the  tumour.  These  tumours  are  not 
usually  congenital  as  the  former  kind,  but  they  come  on  in  chi)db> 
at  latest,  and  they  may  develop  out  of  the  other  form. 


Tlie  tkrn  is  a  frequent  scat  of  the  cavernous  angioma,  especially 
tbu  of  the  face  and  head,  but  also  sometimes  of  the  trunk  or  limbs. 
Tbtyire  alao  met  with  in  the  liver,  not  forming  prominent  tumours. 


n  HaeJ  vltb  eiidutheltiiii 
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but  simply  replacing  a  piece  of  liver  tissue  by  cavernous  tissue  (i 
Fig.  138). 

(4)  The  Lymphangioma  is  a  tumour  composed  of  lymphatic  ve88< 
Two  forms  have  been  distinguished  here  also,  namely,  the  Plexifo 
and  Cayernoos.  The  former  consists  of  a  congeries  of  dilated  \y 
phatics,  while  the  latter  forms  a  more  definite  tumour  (see  Fig.  13 
Sometimes  the  spaces  dilate  so  as  to  form  complex  cysts. 

These  tumours  are  mostly  congenital,  and  they  form  a  considera 
proportion  of  the  Congenital  oystic  tomoars.  The  cavernous  fo 
seems  to  be  the  cause  of  the  congenital  enlargements  of  the  tongi 
to  which  the  name  Macroglossia  is  applied,  as  well  as  of  simi 
enlargements  of  the  lips  (Macrocheilia)  and  cheeks.  The  term  Ly 
phangiectasis  is  used  to  designate  localized  dilatations  of  lymphs 
vessels.  These  are  met  with  in  various  situations.  The  small  whiti 
yellow  figured  patches  seen  so  frequently  in  the  small  intestine  i 
instances  of  lymphangiectases.  In  certain  cases  of  elephantiasis  th< 
is  a  great  dilatation  of  the  lymphatics  which  some  regard  as  formi 
angiomas. 

9.— THK  GUOMA. 

This  is  a  tumour  with  the  structure  of  the  connective  tissue  of  i 
central  nervous  system,  the  Neuroglia.  In  examining  a  section  of  i 
brain  substance,  it  is  difficult  to  tell  what  is  really  nervous  structii 
and  what  the  supporting  connective  substance,  but  when  we  exam 
the  surfaces  of  the  ventricles  we  find  that  the  ganglion  cells  and  ner 
fibres  fall  away,  and  just  at  the  surface  or  ependyma  we  have  what 
presumably  a  purely  connective  substance.  When  hardened  sectit 
are  examined,  this  is  seen  to  consist  of  a  finely  reticulated  network 
fibres  and  round  or  slightly  elongated  cells.  In  the  fresh  state  1 
fibres  are  not  obvious,  and  we  have  a  granular  material.  This  c 
nective  substance  has  some  of  the  characters  of  mucous  tissue,  a 
seems  allied  to  it. 

The  glioma  as  it  occurs  in  the  brain  does  not  usually  form  a  well-defii 
tumour,  but,  being  continuous  with  the  brain  substance,  has  more  1 
ap{>earance  of  a  swelling  of  part  of  the  brain.  It  is  also  seen  that  1 
different  shades  of  colour  of  different  parts  of  the  brain  are  lost  whei 
glioma  takes  their  place.  Gliomas  are  usually  soft  in  consistei 
and  grey  in  colour,  so  as  to  resemble  brain  substance,  but  th 
sometimes  attain  considerable  density.  They  occasionally  occur 
small  granular  or  warty  projections  on  the  surface  of  the  ventricl 
but  the  more  important  ones  involve  considerable  jK)rtions  of  t 
brain  substance. 


<i  r.lOM  A —  l-SAMMOMA. 
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Under  ihtt  microscope  the  glioma  ia  seen  to  resemble  neun^lia, 
but  tbe  cells  are  much  more  abundant.  There  is  a  well-developed  fine 
or  narse  network,  and  in  it  cells  with  oval  nuclei.  (See  Fig.  140.) 
The  mIU  present  considerable  variety  in  size. 


'tli'HiiM,  being  soft  and  somewhat  cellular  tumours,  are  liable  to 
secondary  changes.  Hemorrhage  not  infrequently  occurs,  and  owing 
to  th«  blood  causing  pressure  around,  the  case  may  end  like  one  of 
Wmorrhagic  apoplexy.  The  tumour  may  also  undergo  fatty  or 
OHwis  metamorphosis,  and  if  a  limited  haemorrhage  has  occurred  the 
(iMniaj-  change  in  a  similar  way.  In  this  manner  a  tumour  which 
bul  oripnaliy  the  appearance  of  brain  substance  may  change  con- 
ndetably. 

Tbe  tiniiour  is  usually  of  slnn'  growth  and  non-malignant,  except  in 
till;  wnse  that  on  account  of  its  site  it  often  affects  important  parts  and 
«08«  death. 

(ilionias  occur  also  in  the  retina,  forming  soft  tumours  which  fill  up 
ilie  erehall.  The  true  glioma  is  an  innocent  tumour,  but  sometimes  it 
auiiues  a  sarcomatous  character  and  malignancy  is  developed. 


111.— THE   PSAMMOMA   OR   BRAIN   SAND  TCMOUK, 
Tbe  pineal  gland  contains  calcareous  i>artic!es  like  grains  of  sand 
{attmthu  ferAri)  (see  Fig.  141),  and  tumours  are  met  with   in  which 
Moiilar  particles  are  present.     It  is  necessarv,  of  couise,  to  distinguish 
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these  fnini  iimmiirs  in  which  simply  a  secnmlary  calcareous  infiltra 
has  occtirred.  The  psammoms  ie  c 
[Mised  of  soft  connective  tissue  in 
midst  of  which  are  calcareous  ma 
in  the  fortii  of  iiTcgiilar  gloltes,  rod 
spines.  (SceFig.  142.)  Tbecomnio 
form  is  the  globe,  with  rounded  pre 
tioiiH  on  itit  surface  like  a  berry. 
Diigiii  un<l  significance  of  these  nin 
s  olisctirt'.  They  are  sometimes  i 
o  bear  a  close  relation  Co 
blood  vessels,  ax  in  Fig.  142, 
t  tumours  have  been  placed 
hk-  *.— '•■■•••  rpiriKi-.,  «iiii«iir.  ^^^^^^  obscrvers  in  the  categoiy 
endotheliomas  which  liare  undei-gonc  calcification.  The  tumours 
met  with  in  tbc  pineal  gland,  choroid  plcvus,  iind  brain  siibeta: 


and  are  usnaliy  small.  They  alsD  iictur  in  the  dura  mater,  wh 
they  form  half  glolmlar  tumours,  sometimes  as  large  as  a  cherry  -. 
either  smooth  or  iiregular  on  the  surface.  These  tumours  may  pi 
npon  tbe  brain  substance  (see  Fig.  1 4;t),  but  they  seldom,  if  ever,  in 


buiQui  subject  give  rise  to  symptoiiifl.  In  the  lower  aiumals,  espe- 
(iallr  in  the  horae,  they  may  attain  considerable  dimensions  and  cause 
mirkH  lymptoms. 


n«-  144— Flhro-pmui 


Tbe  (aicareoDs  particles  probably  arise  by  depoitition  around  the 
nev-fonQed  vessels.  Besides  occurring  in  the  simple  psammoma,  they 
w  met  with  in  Barcomas,  myxomas,  and  other  forms  of  tumour. 

11- THE  LYMPHOMA  OB  LYMPHATIC  GLAND  TUMOUR. 
I  itder  this  designation,  tumoui-s  composed  of  typical  lymphatic 
(^  tinue  would  be  included,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  such 
■ioipie  lymphomas  exist  Such  tumours  originating  in  glands  would 
'on^j  be  distinguishable  from  simple  hypertrophies.  Enlargements 
<^  'fmphatic  glands  occur  as  a  result  of  tuberculosis  and  syphilis, 
"^  rn  leukfemia,  but  these  all  belong  to  distinct  categories.  The 
[t^  tumours  arising  in  lymphatic  glands  and  having  their  structure 
vt  nearly  all  infective  or  sarcomatous  in  character. 

13. -THE  PAPILLOMA  OB  I'Al'ILLAUY  TUMOUB. 
hy  this  name  is  meant  a  tumour  composed  of  a  congeries  of  cxag- 
ftnitd  papilbe  like  those  of  the  skin,  or  like  the  villi  of  mucous 
Bcmbranea.  A  papilla  or  villus  consists  of  a  basis  of  connective  tissue 
in  which  there  is  a  loop  of  capillary  blood-vessels,  and  a  covering  of 
(pitbelium.  The  epithelium  is  like  that  of  the  siirface  concerned,  and 
may  be  stratified  or  in  a  single  layer. 


Their  commonest  situation  is  the  ekin,  where  they  form  the  Wirfc.^ 
which  is  an  overgrowth  of  a  group  of  existing  p&piUe  covered  wit."^ 


hard  epidermis.  (See  Fig.  144.)  At  the  surface  of  the  wart  the 
pupillte  may  Im  covered  over  with  a  continuous  layer  of  epidermia, 
or  the  individual  papillie  may  pro- 
ject independently.     The  Horn  {Cornu 

nuaneiim,   inatomii)  (see  Fig.  145)  is 
aUo  fomietl  on  the  basis  of  a  group 
of  papillie,   but  the  hanl    horny  epi- 
dermis    is    greatly    developed,    and 
ty.  w.v-ciiune.™>  hi^i  fniiii  (n.v,     forms  a  consistent  outgrowth  of  con- 
siderable dimensions.     (See  Fig.  146.) 
The  appearances   are   simulated    in    cases   of   excessive    hypertrophy 
of  the  toe  nails  (see  Fig.   147).     The  Condyloma  is  a  syphilitic  out- 
growth due  to  exaggeration  of  the  papillic  with  very  soft  epidermis. 
It  occurs  near  the  genitiil  organs  mostly. 

The  ordiaar;  wait  must  be  distinguislied  from  the  Conganltal  soft  warM  and 
MolM.  These  are  often  pigmented  and  sometimeii  covered  with  hairs.  In  their 
structure  they  not  UDCumnionl;  contain  tisnue  cnniposed  of  round  or  spindle-shaped 
cells  and  bo  differ  altogether  (roni  tlir  Irno  ivurts.  It  is  these  soft  varts  and  mole* 
which  in  alter  life  are  liable  to  Rive  ri:' 


Oil    mncotu   membranes    papillonmB  may   be  gathered  into  local 
tumours  or  cover  a  considerable  surface,  giWng  it  a  ahi^gy  villous 


1^.  1t>.-l-st>llluiiui 


apjtearaiicc.      In   the  larynx  (Fig.    118)  they  often   form   localized 
prominent  tumunrx,  especially  oil   the  vocal   cords.      They  are  not 


uncommon  in  the  rectum.     (Sec  Fig.    14'J.)     In  the  urinary  bladder 
they  are  of  coiiBidGral>lc  iinpoi-laiice  on  acconnt  of  their  tendency  to  cause 


ng.  1^1,— VlUi.un  pui'lll.iiiix  e,l  iiiiiiavv  l.bidd(;r. 
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hieniorrhuge.  In  this  situation  they  may  form  distinct  tumourB  witli 
long  branched  papillip,  or  there  nmy  be  a  large  surface  which  ii 
simply  villous  in  uppenriincc.  (See  Fig.  150.)  The  papillte  are  covered 
with  dclictite  epithelium,  and  severe  and  freiiucnt  hemorrhages  are 
common.     (See  Fig.   1.51.) 

The  papillomatona  cyst  is  an  important  form  of  tumour  of  tht 
ovary.  It  is  more  fully  dealt  with  in  the  Section  on  DiaeaMa  of 
the  Generative  Organs. 

The  Pacchionian  bodies  uf  the  arachnoid  are  really  papillary  forma- 
tiona.  Cleland  has  also  descriWl  tumours  of  this  region  which  seemed 
to  arise  l)y  extreme  hyperplasia  of  these  papilla;. 


in.-THK  AIIKNOMA  UR  (il.A.VDULAB  TUMOUR. 

The  adenoma  in  its'  structure  mimies  the  gland  in  which  it  origi- 
nates.    As  there  are  many  glands  of  different  structure,  so  tbcre  are 


iiKofa,lei.onu.  The  seve 
describetl  under  tin-  rusjMJc-tivc  orga 
to  enumoratc  here  the  moi^t  (;onnn<; 
Fig.   15-1),   the  prostatic,   the    thym 


ij  t'lunis  will  be  more  particularly 

■',  and  it  will  imly  be  necessary 

We  have  the  mammary  (see 

I  (see  Fig.   l.');}),  the  renal,  the 


iu«mia  *'l  thyrulct  i(Liu<]. 


\i>- 
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etiprarenni  (see  Fig.  154),  and  the  hepatic  adenomas  (see  Fig. 
Besides  these,  the  so-called  mucous  polypi,  although  often  form 


hypertrophied  mucous  membrane,  frequently  contain  glandular 
which  is  apparently,   in  some  cases,   new-formed.      In   Jig,   I 
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represented  a  large  papillary  adenoma  of  the  stomach,  and  in  Fig.  157 
a  section  of  one  of  an  enormous  number  of  large  and  small  glandular 
tumouiB  present  in  the  intestine  of  a  child.  Again,  in  ovarian  tumours 
there  is  frequently  a  new-formation  of  gland-tissue  out  of  which  cysts 
develop,  so  that  the  tumour  is  called  an  adenocystoma. 

The  term  adenoma  is  not  commonly  used  for  tamours  composed  of  lymphatic- 
glaod  tissue,  although  the  expression  lymph -adenoma  is  not  infrequently  employed. 
As  the  strneture  of  lymphatic  glands  differs  so  markedly  from  that  of  the  epithelial 
glinds,  it  is  perhaps  better  to  reserve  the  term  adenoma  for  the  latter,  and  to  use 
thit  of  lymphoma  for  the  former. 

A  rather  onfortanate  custom  of  calling  lymphatic  tissue  **  adenoid  tissue,"  with- 
out specifying  that  it  is  lymphatic,  has  become  somewhat  prevalent.  It  would 
ooodoce  to  clearness  if  the  term  lymphoid  tissue  were  used  instead. 


14.— THE  CYSTOMA.      CYSTS. 

A  cyst  is  a  cavity  having  a  definite  wall  composed  of  connective 
tissue  lined  with  epithelium,  and  containing  more  or  less  fluid  contents. 
The  modes  of  formation  of  cysts  are  somewhat  various,  but  they 
>li  imply  the  progressive  accumulation  within  the  sac  of  material  which 
b«  generally  the  characters  of  a  glandular  secretion,  but  which  may 
^  simply  serous.     Hence,  with  few  exceptions,  cysts  arise  in  con- 
nection with  secreting  structures,  and  these  may  be  the  normal  glands 
or  elae  structures  which  in  themselves  are  of  pathological  origin.     In 
the  former  case  there  is  retention  and  accumulation  of  the  normal 
^retion,  hence  the  name  Retention  cyst ;  and  in  the  latter  there  is  an 
abnormal  tissue  producing  secretion,  which  accumulates.    Besides  these, 
^hich  are  the  chief  modes  of  formation,  we  have  subordinate  groups 
arising  in  some  cases  by  dropsy  of  existing  structures,  in  otliers  by 
softenings  of  the  tissue,  more  especially  of  tumours,  and  in  others  by 
the  tnuififormation  of  an  irregular  space,  such  as  a  collection  of  blood 
^  formed,  into  a  definite  cavity  or  cavities  containing  fluid. 

The  cysts  thus  form  a  somewhat  heterogeneous  group,  and  only 
i^>n)e  of  them  have  the  characters  of  tumours  in  the  sense  of  forming 
"wlependent  growths.     Those  arising  by  softening  are  entirely  subor- 
dinate, and  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  tumour  formations.     On  the 
other  hand,  those  arising  from  accumulation  of  secretion  or  dropsical 
iJ'iid  in  normal  structures  may  or  may  not  have  the  characters  of 
tumours.     Where  there  is  a  progressive  increase  implying  a  new- 
formation  of  tissue  so  as  to  form  the  wall  of  the  enlarging  sac,  the 
characters  assume  closely  those  of  a  tumour.     In  the  case  of  cysts 
vising  from  some  new-formed  pathological  tissue,   the  chanicters  of 
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a.  tumour  iure  complete,   and  it  is  advisable  to  reaerve  the  Dan 

Cyitoma  for  them. 

(1)  Betentioii  cysts. — These  arise  from  glands  by  retention  of  the 

secretion  owing  U>  obstniction  or  obliteration  of  the  ducts.  Exampl 
of  this  on  a  large  scale  a 
furnished  by  cases  in  which 
main  duct  Is  ohstnicted.  Thi 
obstruction  of  the  ureter  ma 
lead  to  the  conversion  of  tli 
kidney  into  a  large  cystic  cavit; 
(hydro  nephrosis).  Obstmctio 
of  the  cystic  duct  may  cam 
the  gall  bladder  to  form  a  lar{ 
SHc  :  Hiid  closure  of  the  orifii 
nf  the  vei-miform  appenda{ 
may  lead  to  the  formation  of 
large  cyst.  (!See  further  und> 
tlu>ir  respective  headings.)  C 
H  smiiUer  scale  we  find  in  tl 
kidney,  liver,  and  mamma,  roi 
tiple  cyttts  formed  by  accumul 
tion  of  Hocretion  in  the  tubul 
and  ductH.  In  the  kidney  tl 
eysts  grow  to  such  an  exte 
that  wc  have  a  cystic  tnu 
formation  of  the  kidney  (s 
Fig.  IW). 

Mucous  Ofsts  also  form  i 
tori?  .Bectvii,  iniportiuit    group    of    retentii 

cysts.     They  occur  in  situations  where  mucous  glands  arc  presei 

tbeir  chief  sites  being  t)ie  nostrils  and  communicating  cavities,  t 

upper  sui-face  of  the  epiglottis,  the  larynx,  the  ojsophagus,  and  in  oo 

nection  with  the  glanils  of  Cowper  and  Bartolin. 

The  origin  and  itioJp  ol  formation  of  the  mucous  cysi  has  been  carefully  studi 
by  Becklinuhaiinen.  The  cyst  is  formed,  not  out  of  t)ie  gland,  but  from  its  in 
aad,  as  the  KUnd  persists,  itx  Bccrelion  is  thrown  into  the  cjtt.  This  ib  shown 
Fif(.  I9!l  uupied  from  Keckliui/hausun's  paper.  It  would  thus  appear  tliat  the  p( 
sietence  of  the  h'land  is  a-n  eitsentiiil  element  in  Ihu  formation  nf  the  cjst.  In  t 
enlargement  of  tlie  cysi  the  poner  which  mucin  hab  of  swellini;  up  and  abtorbi 
water  is  of  Home  con!^ei|uence.  Uefore  a  rcRUlsr  cyst  forms,  the  oriRce  of  the  dc 
is  obstructed,  usually  by  inflammation  arounil  h.  Ilut  on  aooonnt  ol  t 
peaoliarity  ol  mucin  just  noticed,  a  small  temporary  cyst  may  form  without  ai 
considerable  obstniction  of  the  duct.     If  a  ijuantity  of  mucin  is  discharged  into  t 


rig,  1.',..- 


.    The  ulbur  kidovy  wu 
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dnctUluj  Bwell  aa  much  as  to  be  ututble  at  gnoe  to  escape  from  the  orifioe  and  B< 
I<jim  1  imall  cjet,  which  afterwards  discliargei.  In  this  way  cjbIb  often  form  ii 
lilt  mDniaB  membrane  of  the  mouth. 


AXiXt 


-€":. 


Cji"  irisinK  in  mucuus  polypi  have  a  similar  mode  of  formation  to  that  just 
i'^M.  The  obetruction  of  the  orilices  is  here  the  more  likely,  as  the  polypus 
i'-lf  usually  oriuinates  in  connection  with  chronic  inflammation  ol  the  mucoua 

''•I  Cftta  by  Dilatation  of  pre-ezisting:  spaces. — Such  cysts  result 
fnnD  Jroj»gy,  as  in  the  ovary,  where  we  ofieii  have  many  cysts 
'ri>m  aMiuD Illation  of  fluid  in  G-raatian  vesicles  (see  under  Diseases  of 
't*  (Haries).  A;^ain,  serous  cysts  form  by  dilatation  of  lymphatics 
•"iiJ  of  serous  spaces  in  the  connective  tissue.  Another  example  ia 
*4)rd«J  by  the  thyroid  gland,  where  the  colloid  de;j;eneratiou  in  the 
vwaia  may  lead  to  the  formation  of  cysts,  which  enlarge  t>oth  by 
ctuiD Illation  of  their  contents  and  coalescence  of  neighbouring  ones. 

(3)  Dermoid  cysts. — These  are  cysts   which   warrant  the  name  of 

mUita^  as  their  walls  arc  not  formed  from  normal  tissue,  hut  are 

ibtfmselves  of  pathological  origin.     The  wall  of  the  cyst  is  formed  of 

<i>^ie  like    that   of  the   skin,    and    the   contents   are   epidermis   and 

whacetHis  matter.     The  simplest  of  them  are  found  in  and  under  the 

*liin,  and  they  arise  from  inclusion  of  foetal  rudiments  of  the  skin. 

Thui.  as  already  mentioned,  the  imperfect  closure  of  the  branchial 

riefts  may  give  rise  to  a  dermoid  cyst  in  the  neck.     Dermoid  cysts 

tn  the  scalp — so-called  wens — are  very  simple  in  structure  (Fig.  ICO) ; 

vEiilst  those  of  the  face  are  more  complex   and  often  contain  hairs. 

SiiW  mure  complex  are  the  dermoid  cysts  of  the  ovary  (set  Diseases 

«f  Fein  lie  generative  organs),  which  arise  apparently  from  the  ovum, 


and  usual)y  contain,  besides  skiQ  atructurea,  bone,  cartilage,  teetb 
(Fig    161).     Such  complex  cysts  might  be  claased  among  the 
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loiut.     Similar  cyats  have  been  met  trith,  though  rarely,  in  the 
tMticlM,  braJD,  orbit,  lung,  peritoneum,  and  elsewhere, 

(4)  Cysts  from  now-formed  gland  tiesae. — Cysts  of  the  ovary 
frequently  arise  from  glandular  tissue  (see  Fig,  163).  These  tumours 
will  he  My  described  in  the  section  on  diseases  of  the  ovaries.  The 
glinl  lisaae  has  no  ducts,  and  as  the  epithelium  produces  a  mucous  or 
«htr  wcretion  there  is  great  disteDsion,  resulting  in  the  formation  of 
<:;M.\  Sometimes  the  gland  tissue  is  rather  in  the  form  of  villous  or 
F^piUary  processes,  and  cysts  form  by  the  union  of  these  processes 
ind  the  accumulation  of  Becretioii  in  their  n 


'>)  Puaaitio  cysts. — Certain  parasitic  animals  (the  Tteniie  or  tape- 
*<inaj)  in  one  phase  of  their  development  in  different  species  of 
^'limals,  occur  in  the  form  of  cysts  (so^alled  bladder  worms).  Around 
^m  parasites  the  tissues  of  the  animal  form  sacs  composed  of  eon- 
nective  tissue.  The  most  important  example  of  this  is  the  so-called 
ii.vdatid  cyst  which  occurs  in  connection  with  the  tenia  echinococcus 
'ni  sometimes  attains  large  dimensions, 

^^>  Secondary  oysts. — Cysts  of  subordinate  importance  are  formed 
ftieflt-  aa  a  result  of  hemorrhage  or  of  softening.  Extravasation  oysts 
re^ilt  from  the  changes  which  may  occur  after  hemorrhage.  This  is 
'i^plilied  in  the  case  of  the  apoplectic  cyst  where  the  blood-clot 
lod  aoAiened  brain  substance  are  replaced  by  connective  tissue  con- 
i^uiung  fluid  in  its  meshes.  Such  cysts  may  occur  from  softening  of 
liie  brain  without  hemorrhag& 

Cysts  in  tnmours  sometimes  originate  by  dilatation  of  glandular 
Aructures,  and  hence  are  very  common  in  adenomas.     They  also  occur 
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not  infrequently  trom  aoftenJng  of  tumour  tissue  (Fig.  163).  This 
is  especially  the  case  in  lai^  tiunoura  and  in  those  whose  tissue  is 
already  conipitratively  soft.  All  forms  of  tumours  when  they  grow 
to  a  large  size  are  liable  to  have  eav-ities  in  their  central  parts  due 
to  softening.  On  the  other  hand  the  soft  sarcomas  often  contain 
cysts  without  attaining  to  targe  dimensions.     These  latter  cysts  oft«i 


contain  blood,  anil  indeed  the  tumour  may  present  little  more  than 
the  charactei-s  of  a  cyat  filled  with  blood.  Blood-cysta  are  apiiarently 
for  the  most  part  satronuis  which  have  undi^rgoue  this  process. 
(Godlee,) 

i:..— TKKATOMA. 

This  name  has  been  applied  by  Virchow  to  tumours  into  the  struc- 
ture of  which  11  niimber  of  verj'  different  tissues  enter.  The  name  i» 
derived  from  Ttpa^,  a  monster.  The  tumimr  contains  various  structuren 
of  the  body  us  if  from  an  ill-nrrHn(;ed  tii-tns.  Thus,  we  may  have  in 
such  tumours,  skin,  bonij,  muscle,  glands,  nervous  tissue. 

Some  of  these  tumours  arise  by  the  abnormal  inclusion  of  a  portion 
of  a  double  monster  (see  p.  ;i9).  They  aic  most  frc<iuently  met  with 
in  positions  whore  double  monsters  are  usually  attached  to  each  other, 
namely,  in  the  sacnd  ri'gion  (see  Fig.  1()4)  or  further  up  the  back,  and 
in  the  head  and  nock.  They  aru  also  somewhat  frei]nent  in  the 
ovary,  whore  they  may  arise  by  un  iri'egnlar  de\elop mental  process, 
the  ovum  endeavouring  to  develop  some  of  the  ]»eriect  tissues  of  the 
body. 


Vk  Sural  terfttomu  and  those  of  the  head  and  neck  are  th«  more 
Ijfpid  ones.     The  former  are  frequently  of  large  aize  (see  Fig.  164). 
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They  frequently  contain  pieces  of  bone  which  nmulate  the  h 
of  the  flatus,  and  also  cartilage  and  brain  substance.  Not  i 
qiiently  they  contain  cyst«,  and  may  be  indeed  chieily  compose 
these  (see  Fig.  165).     Tho  walls  of  the  cysts  recall   the  stnii 


of  the  skin,  which  sometimes  cnntuins  hairs,  etc.,  and  of  mi: 
membranes,  iinil  their  contents  are  scl)aceous  matter  and  nii 
Besides  cysts  the  tiinimir  commonly  contains  much  adi)Kise  ti 
glandular  structures  of  somewhat  iiiilctinitc  character,  and  volur 
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The  teratomas  of  internal  organs  do  not  usually  reprosent  such 
complete  systems  or  so  many  different  tissues  as  the  sacral.  They 
are  most  frequent  in  the  ovaries,  but  also  occur  in  the  peritoneum, 
terites,  lungs,  etc.  Intracranial  teratomas  are  occasionally  met  with 
{Fig.  166).  The  pineal  gland  has  been  shown  to  be  the  place  of 
oripn  of  some  of  these.  The  dermoid  cysts  already  considered  are 
the  chief  representatives  of  this  group  in  internal  organs. 

It  most  be  confessed  that  the  exact  position  of  these  tumours  cannot  be  regarded 
ts  fallj  determined,  although  the  researches  of  Wilms  and  others  have  done  much 
to  throw  light  on  the  subject.  A  case  examined  by  the  author  had  some  peculiar 
feitores  which  approximated  it  to  the  class  of  true  tumours.  The  child  lived  for 
tTo  Tears  after  birth,  and  the  tumour  became  much  larger,  even  in  proportion 
ti)  the  growth  of  the  child  during  that  period.  Most  of  the  tissues  mentioned 
ibore  were  present,  namely,  cysts  of  the  dermic  and  mucoid  character,  adipose 
ti^soe.  Tolontary  muscle,  gland  tissue  and  bone.  A  striking  peculiarity,  and 
one  which  constitutes  the  chief  divergence  from  other  cases  of  the  kind,  was 
the  presence  of  cancerous  tissue.  Not  only  was  this  tissue  present  in  the 
tumour,  but  there  were  numerous  secondary  tumours  of  typically  cancerous 
structure  in  the  liver. 

UWntnie  of  Typical  Tomoun. — In  addition  to  the  general  references  already 
iriven,  the  following  will  prove  useful :  Fif/roma — Virchow's  Geschwulste,  i.; 
MokToNand  Ck)AT8,  Glasg.  Med.  Jour.,  iii.,  145,  1870 ;  Kecklinghausen,  Die  multi- 
VlenFibrome  der  Haut,  1882;  Kriror,  Virch.  Arch.,  cviii.,  406;  Westphalen,  ib., 
^^"'I^\  Philippson,  ib.,  (>02;  Heisig  (Intestine),  Inaug.  Diss.  Oreifsw,  1897; 
Oeuineb  ( labium),  Inaug.  Diss.  Greifsw,  1897 ;  Akchoff,  Lubarsch  &  Ostertag, 
trRebnisse.  1900.  Myxoma — Mijller,  Arch.  f.  Anat.  u.  Phys.,  1836;  Virchow, 
Arch.,  xi.,  2H6,  and  Geschwiilste,  i.,  p.  396;  Borst,  loc.  cit.,  1902.  Chondroma— 
A.  C4K)PER,  Surgical  Essays,  1818;  Virchow,  Geschwiilste,  i.,  435;  Murchison, 
^n.  Monthly  Jour.,  1852;  Syme  (Congenital  enchondroma),  Lancet,  1855,  p.  116; 
f'»ssT,  Ziegler's  Beitrage,  1900.  OMteoma — Wrber,  Die  Knochengeschwiilste, 
I'^'rfi;  ViBcHow,  Geschwiilste,  ii.,  1  and  53  (Odontoma) ;  Bland  Sutton  (Odontoma), 
Tumours  Innocent  and  Malignant,  2nd  edition.  Myoma — A  considerable  number 
^f  i^lated  cases  of  Rhabdomyoma  are  recorded.  A  list  of  these  is  given  by 
KousRsreow  in  Virch.  Arch.,  Ixviii.,  554,  and  by  Huber  and  Bostrom,  D.  Arch.  f. 
«>D.  Mfcd.,  xxiii.,  208;  see  also  Cohnhrim,  Virch.  Arch.,  Ixvi.;  Marchand,  ib., 
Ixiiii.  and  c.  (in  last-mentioned  paper,  Glycogen  found  in  muscle) ;  Bland  Sutton, 
Tumours,  2nd  edition  ;  Helbing,  Centralb.  f.  allgem.  Path.,  ix.,  1898.  Leiomyoma 
-^lacflow,  Geschwulste,  iii.;  Judashohn  (Multiple  Myomas  of  skin),  Virch.  Arch., 
"w..  lH90;  Bbodowski  (Myoma  of  stomach),  Virch.  Arch.,  Ixvii.,  1876;  Reck- 
tfSiiHAcsEs,  Die  Adenomyome  und  Cystadenome,  1896.  Tttbercula  dolorosa — 
*ooi..  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,  1812;  Virchow,  Geschwulste,  iii.,  236;  HociOAN 
tod  ViRc-How,  Virch.  Arch.,  Ixxxii.,  1880  ;  Malherbe,  Gongr^s  International, 
^nbigue,  1884,  i.,  117.  A'euroma— Virchow,  Geschwulste,  iii.,  233;  R.  W. 
'^*iTH,  On  Neuroma,  1849 ;  see  also  New  Syd.  Soc.  Reprint ;  Wood,  On  painful 
«»bcutaneou8  tub.,  1812  ;  Paget,  Lect.  on  surg.  path.,  3rd  ed.,  p.  490.  On  falMt 
**v^/fBM.,  Bee  especially  Recklinghausen,  Ueber  multiplen  Fibrome,  1882  ;  Kriege, 
•ith.  Arch.,  cviii.;  Wbstphalen,  Virch.  Arch.,  ex.;  Philippson,  Virch.  Arch.,  ex. 
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PUxtform  Neuroma — Bbuns,  Virch.  Arch.,  1.,  1870;  Lbcboix  and  Bonkaud,  A 
de  m6d.  ezp6r.,  ii.,  1890 ;  Thomson,  On  neuroma,  etc.,  1900.  PapiUoma — Glil 
Olas.  Med.  Joor.,  1861.  CyMoma — Virchow,  GeschwUlste,  i..  Lecture  ix.;  Bui 
Internat.  Enoy.  of  Surg.,  iv.,  655;  Becklinohausen,  Viroh.  Arch.,  Ixxxiv., 
GoDLBE,  Path.  Trans.,  xxvii.,  270;  Bland  Sutton,  On  tumoors,  2nd  edit 
AscHOFF,  Laharsoh  &  Ostertag,  Ergeb.,  1895;  Mabckwald,  ibid.,  1895.  TeroU 
— Frxtbb,  Viroh.  Arch.,  1873,  Iviii.,  p.  509  ;  Lutkemullbb,  Strieker's  Jahrbttc 
1875,  p.  66;  Wilms,  Deutsohes  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  Iv.,  1895,  Ziegler's  Beiti 
xix.,  1896;  Carey,  Johns  Hopkins  Hosp.  Bull.,  Nov.  1902;  Bobst  (with  n 
enoes).  Die  Lehre  v.  d.  Gkschwttlsten,  1902. 


SECTION  IX.— Continued. 


B.— ATYPICAL  TUMOURS. 

I.  Sutoima.  Definition.  Structure ;  cells,  intercellular  substance,  blood-vessels. 
Place  of  origin.  Mode  of  growth  ;  local  malignancy  and  metasUisis.  Changes 
in  structure ;  induration,  ossification,  cystic  formation,  ulceration,  etc. 
IndivMaal  forms.  1.  Round-celled,  2.  Spindle-celled,  3.  Giant-celled,  4. 
I'igmented,  and  5.  Plexiform  sarcomas.     Other  forms  described. 

n.  Cardnoma  or  Cancer.  Definition.  Structure ;  cells,  stroma,  blood-vessels, 
lymphatics.  Origin  ;  from  existing  epithelium,  shown  in  many  cases,  hence 
it«  localities  where  epithelium  exists.  Influence  of  age  and  sex.  Growth 
ui<l  extension  ;  frequently  by  infiltration  ;  ulceration  ;  secondary  tumours  in 
l^^phatic  glands ;  generalization  by  implantation  of  grafts ;  usual  seats  of 
«w>ndary  tumours ;  their  large  size ;  their  mimicry  of  primary  tumours. 
Retrograde  changes  ;  fatty  degeneration,  chiefly.  The  local  nature  of  cancer. 
Individual  forms.  1.  Flat-celled  epithelioma,  including  Rodent  ulcer,  2. 
Cylinder-celled  epithelioma,  3.  Soft  or  medullary]  cancer,  4.  Scirrhus,  5. 
UUoid  cancer,  6.  Melanotic  cancer,  7.  Mucous  cancer,  8.  Endothelioma. 


I.— SARCOMA. 

T'^  its  literal  meaning  this  term  simply  indicates  a  fleshy  tumour, 
and  it  was  formerly  applied  in  a  very  indefinite  way.  Under  the 
"ifluence  of  Virchow,  however,  it  has  come  to  include  a  group  of 
humours,  which,  although  in  certain  respects  diflfering  in  structure, 
Jfit  present  such  features  in  common  that  they  form  a  consistent 
class  of  themselves. 

Deflnition. — The  sarcomas  may  be  defined  as  tumours  which  originate 
in  one  or  other  of  the  forms  of  connective  tissue,  but  differ  in  structure 
from  their  mother-tissue  chiefly  in  respect  that  the  cells  greatly  pre- 
ponderate over  the  intercellular  substance,  and  also  that  they  frequently 
differ  greatly  in  size  and  shape.     This  definition  includes  the  origin  of 
tie  tumour,  and  refers  also  to  the  atypical  character  of  the  structure. 
It  may  be  added  that  in  its  mode  of  growth  the  sarcoma  is  also  atypical, 
luving  the  characters  of  malignancy  already  referred  to. 
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structure. — Sarcomas  have  been  somewhat  aptly  compared  in  8tra& 
ture  to  inflammatory  new-formations.     We  have  already  seen  that  the 
tendency  of  these,  as  exemplified   in  the  granulating  wound,  is  to 
develop  into  connective  tissue.     The  round  cells  pass  into  spindle  ceUa, 
and  then  the  connective  tissue  develops  out  of  the  latter.     The  round 
and  spindle  cells  may  thus  be  regarded  as  the  preparatory,  or  in  a 
certain  sense  embryonic  stage  of  connective  tissue.     In  sarcomas  we 
have  tumours  composed  of  round   cells,  and   tumours  composed  of 
spindle  cells,  with  little  or  no  tendency  to  further  development,  as  if 
the  embryonic  form  had   been  stereotyped  for  the  whole  life  of  the 
tumour.     Besides  these  forms  sarcomas  sometimes  contain  giant-cells 
(myeloplaques).     We  know  that  cells  of  this  nature  occur  normally  in 
growing  bones  where,  as  Wegener  and   Kolliker  have  shown,  they 
exercise  an  important  function  (osteoclasts),  and  they  are  not  uncommon 
in  granulation-tissue,  even  apart  from  bone.      They  also  are  to  be 
regarded  as  connective  tissue  structures,  and  as  belonging  to  a  develop 
mental  stage  of  connective  tissue. 

From  the  definition  given  above  of  sarcoma  it  will  be  apparent 
that  the  tumours  included  in  this  class  will  vary  very  greatly  in  st-ruc 
ture  and  other  characters.  They  will  vary  in  the  first  place  according 
to  their  tissue  of  origin,  because,  although  in  general  following  the  typ< 
of  granulation-tissue,  yet  they  usually  carry  with  them,  especially  ii 
the  characters  of  the  intercellular  substance,  some  indications  of  th( 
mother-tissue,  so  that  it  might  be  possible  to  distinguish  as  many  form 
of  sarcoma  as  there  are  typical  tumours  of  the  connective  tissue  series 
But  even  when  derived  from  the  same  tissue  the  tumours  may  var 
according  to  shape,  size,  and  abundance  of  cells,  so  that  still  greate 
complexity  is  thus  introduced. 

In  the  diagnosis  of  actual  cases  reference  should  be  made  to  origii 
as  well  as  to  structure  and  mo<le  of  growth. 

Sarcomas  differ  according  to  the  form  of  cells  and  character  of  intei 
cellular  substance.  So  far  as  the  Cells  are  concerned  the  chief  form 
arc  those  already  mentioned,  namely,  round,  spindle-shaped,  and  giant 
celled.  The  tumour  is  usually  homogeneous  in  its  structure,  at  least  ii 
its  recent  parts  where  not  altered  l)y  degenerations  or  further  develop 
ments,  and  so  it  is  generally  possible  to  distinguish  sarcomas  according 
as  they  are  round-celled,  spindle-celled,  or  giant-celled.  There  are 
however,  cases  in  which  the  cells  are  variously  shaped,  partly  rounc 
and  partly  spindle-shaped.  These  are  sometimes  called  mixed-oellet 
sarcomas. 

As  the  characters  of  the  individual  forms  of  comiective  tissue  ar 
determined  by  their  Intercellular  substance,  so  sarcomas  are  general!; 
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named  according  to  the  nature  of  their  intercellular  substance,  e.g,y 
Fibrosarcomas,  Myxosarcomas,  Chondrosarcomas,  and  so  on.  We 
have  also  tumours  of  striated  or  smooth  muscle  which  take  on  the 
arcomatous  mode  of  growth,  and  are  hence  called  Myosarcomas. 

The  Blood-vessels  of  sarcomas  are  generally  thin-walled,  and  they 
run  usually  in  immediate  contact  with  the  tumour  tissue.  In  some 
ma  they  are  supported  by  complete  or  rudimentary  connective  tissue, 
which  may  divide  the  tissue  into  alveoli,  and  so  give  rise  to  an  appear- 
ance resembling  that  of  cancer  (alveolar  sarcoma).  Sometimes  the  sheath 
of  the  vessels  undergoes  a  peculiar  transformation  into  a  hyaline  sub- 
stance, which  forms  a  mantle  round  the  vessels,  and  gives  a  plexifomi 
character  to  the  tissue  {plexiforvi  sarcoma^  cylindroimi). 

Pigmentation  is  not  infrequent  in  sarcomas,  especially  in  those 
arising  in  pigmented  situations  such  as  the  skin  and  eyeball.  The 
pipent  is  usually  in  the  cells,  but  may  be  in  the  intercellular 
wltstance. 

PUce  of  origin  of  sarcomas. — As  connective  tissue  is  of  nearly 
universal  occurrence,  sarcomas  may  arise  in  almost  any  situation. 
They  originate,  however,  for  the  most  part  where  connective  tissue 
in  some  form  is  abundant.  Thus  the  bones,  the  skin,  the  mammae, 
and  the  lymphatic  glands  are  frequent  seats  of  origin.  They  are  also 
common  in  the  testicle  and  the  brain,  but  are  somewhat  rare  as  primary 
tumours  in  other  organs,  in  the  muscles  and  in  the  lungs. 

The  place  of  origin  has  an  important  influence  on  the  structure  of 
the  tumour  and  on  the  transformations  and  degenerations  to  which 
it  is  liable. 

Mode  of  growth  and  transformations  of  sarcomas. — The  sarcoma 
^"■s  by  multiplication  of  its  own  elements,  and  it  is  oflen  surrounded 
^y  a  capsule  so  as  to  be  apparently  self-contained.  Even  when  so- 
delimited,  however,  it  generally  presents  the  characters  of  local  malig- 
'Muicy.  The  tumour  grows  along  the  existing  connective  tissue  of 
the  part,  and  outside  the  apparent  boundaries,  even  outside  the  capsule 
thtre  are  already  the  multiplying  cells  of  the  tumour. 

This  was  very  chamcteristically  observed  by  the  author  in  a  case 
of  pigmented  sarcoma,  where  the  pigmented  cells  were  plainly  visible 
io  the  connective  tissue  outside  the  mass  of  the  tumour. 

The  tumour  thus  growing  along  the  connective  tissue  sometimes 
moulds  itself  on  the  structure,  causing  atrophy  of  the  special  con- 
■'tituents  of  the  tissue  which  it  replaces. 

Besides  this  local  malignancy,  sarcomas  frequently  give  rise  to 
SMondary  tumours  at  a  distance.  As  a  general  rule  the  lymphatic 
glands  are  not  secondarily  affected,  but  in  sarcomas  of  the  foot,  the 
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tonsil,  the  testicle,  and  probably  the  kidney,  they  are  liable  to  be 
involved  (Butlin).  This  fact  implies  that  either  in  their  origin  or 
in  process  of  growth  the  sarcomas  of  these  localities  come  into  relation 
with  the  lymphatic  vessels.  Either  with  or  without  an  intermediatie 
affection  of  the  glands  extension  is  liable  to  occur  by  the  blood  so  as 
to  reach  the  lungs,  which  are  the  most  frequent  seats  of  such  metastatic 
growths.  It  may  pass  on  by  the  systemic  circulation  to  a  large  number 
of  different  situations.  The  secondary  tumours  repeat  exactly  in 
structure  and  mode  of  growth  the  primary  one,  so  that  we  may  have, 
in  the  lungs  or  elsewhere,  typical  spindle-celled  tumours,  or  even 
cartilaginous  or  ossifying  sarcomas. 

The  siircomas  are  somewhat  liable  to  metamorphoses  and  trans- 
formations. The  soft  and  quickly  growing  ones  are  specially  prone 
to  fatty  degeneration  and  softening,  so  that  cysts  may  form  in  this 
way.  Haemorrhage  in  these  cai?es  is  not  an  infrequent  occurrence. 
The  tissue  may  also  show  a  tendency  to  develop  into  the  mature  tissue 
of  its  kind.  Thus  a  fibrous  development  may  occur  in  the  sarcomas  of 
niembmnes,  or  a  partial  formation  of  cartilage  or  bone  may  take  place, 
and  this  tendency  may  be  so  marked  as  to  give  a  distinctive  character 
to  the  tumour,  so  that  we  may  speak  of  an  Ossifying,  Indurating,  or 
Calcifying  sarcoma.  This  i)eculiarity  may  give  rise  to  mistakes  in 
diagnosis  if  a  part  of  the  tumour  which  has  undergone  transformation 
be  examine* I,  hence  it  is  always  best  to  seek  for  the  growing  margin 
of  the  tumour  for  examination. 

Besides  this  the  sarcomatous  tissue  mav  be  mixed  with  other  tissues. 
Qland-tissue  is  most  frequently  thus  associated,  especially  in  the 
mamma  and  the  testicle.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  determine 
whether  the  gland-tissue  found  in  mammary  tumours  is  simply  the 
remains  of  the  gland  or  newly-formed.  The  presence  of  gland-tissue 
is  important  as  it  frciiuently,  by  dilaUition,  gives  rise  to  Cysts.  These 
cyst«  often  give  a  special  character  to  the  sarcomas,  especially  in 
the  mamma  and  testicle,  the  association  ])eing  indicated  by  the  term 
Cystic  sarcoma.  The  tumour  tissue  frequently  grows  into  the  cysts, 
forming  the  so-called  Intracystic  growth,  and  often  gives  a  peculiar 
character  to  the  tumour  when  divided  by  the  knife. 

Sarcomas  coming  to  the  surface  usually  incorporate  the  skin,  con- 
verting it  into  their  own  tissue,  and  then  Ulcerate.  The  ulcer  is 
thus  formed  of  the  tumour  tissue,  which  may  be  excavated  by  soften- 
ing, or  may  pout  outwards  into  a  fungating  mass,  liable  to  bleed 
{Fungus  Jutmatotiea). 

The  individual  forms  of  sarcoma. — The  most  convenient  division 
of  sarcomas  is  according  to  the  form  and  other  characters  of  their  cells. 
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Wbile  nidi  a  diviBion  is  adopted,  however,  it  must  be  remembered 
tW  tamoura  occur  in  which  various  forms  of  cells  are  present. 

1.  The  round- celled  sarcoma  is  also  called  the  granulation  sarcoma 
And  the  encephaloid  sarcoma.     It  is  composed  of  rotind  or  slightly  ova! 


cells  generally  about  the  size   of  the  polymorphoTuiclcar  leucocytes  of 
[he  blood  (see  Fig.  167),  but  sometimes  much  larger  (see  Fig.  168). 
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W.— TATifa  rrnmd'i.'^lled  >4nx 


:  ie  an  exceedingly  soil  tumour,  often  half  difliucnt,  and  has  usually 
grey  medullary  appearance.  Its  blood-vessels  are  in  the  form  mainly 
'  large  ca[»Ilarieg,  whose  walls  are  embryonic  in  structure  and  often 
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present  varicose  or  iiiieurysmal  dilatntiniiH.  The  resaels  are  lia 
rupture,  and  so  these  tumours  often  prcaetit  interstitial  hiemor 
Between  the  cella  there  may  be  some  intcrcelhilar  substance.  ' 
sonictJmca  homogeneous  and  becomes  opikiiuo  with  acetic  acid  ( 
sai-coma),  or  it  niuy  be  somewhat  fibrous  or  reticulated. 

'  This  form  nf  Biii'cora:i  is  met  with  in  the  skin,  where  it  may  ori 
in  a  con{;cintul  soft  wart  or  mole :  in  the  sulvutaiieous  tissue 
16t!) :  in  the  bones — forming  the  iiiujority  of  the  so-called  mcd 


rl«tht  lnnjt.    Til 


cancers  of  Intnc  ;  in  lh<'  nnis<li'.-i ;  iji  ihi'  t;l;incii-— csjicciiilly  the  iii 
and  testicle;  in  the  biain  ;nid  clsfwhiii'.  IScint;  a  sofl  tumoui 
delicate  vcmmcIs  it  more  rciidily  prtHlmes  Keconilury  tuniou 
metastasis  thun   othci'  Kiirconiiis.       It    is  iii^io  usually   a  ttimc 
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rii|>id  ^wth,    and   comnioiity    very   imperfectly  defincfl   from   the 
"umiuncling  tissue. 

Tbf  Lympho-Aarcoina  deserves  s[>cci&l  mention  »s  a  variety  of 
the  niund-celled  sarcoma.  It  originates  from  lymphatic  glands,  its 
cuDiDiiinejt  scat  of  origin  being  the  glaixla  at  the  root  of  the  Kings  (see 
Fii!.  169).  but  it  alito  arises  in  the  glands  of  thti  meaeutery.  It  closely 
rt'tmliles  the  round-celled  sarcoma 
ill  nit(.Toern|)ic  structure  (see  Fig. 
ITit),  and  presents  very  typically 
lb«  riumctcrs  of  local  malignmicy, 
invDlviiig  and  moulding  Itself  upon 
iiti^lil muring  structures,  such  as 
iW  pericardiuni,  heart-wall,  veins, 
iiDil  bronchi  in  the  catH!  of  medias- 
liiul  tumoiin,  and  the  intestine  in 

-  The  spindie-cfllled  sarcoma 
h  iiltu  called  the  libro-iULi-coma, 
aiid  ccrrespoiuU  with  Paget 's  cla^ss 
"I  nrarrent  fibroids,  and  LobertH 
t!^*lp  of  fibro-plastic  tumours. 
Tlw  ttUt  are  Bpiiidlc-sbapod,  like 
iliOM  in  the  deeper  layers  of  a 
^rannUdiig  wound,  and  there  is 
wnifutatively  little  intercellular  sHl>stancc,  the  tnniniu'  being  mainly 


'OTii[«ittil  of  massed   of   spindle-cells.      There   is   ahiays,   however, 
•»  tKrtain  amount  of  intercellular  substance,  which  consists  of  fibres 
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generally  of  some  density.  The  cells  are  arranged  in  bundle*, 
which  to  a  certain  extent  interlace  like  the  bundles  of  fibre-cells  in 
the  myoma.  There  are  great  varieties  in  the  size  of  the  cella,  some 
tumours  being  composed  of  very  small  cells,  and  these  are  usually 
soft  (see  Fig.  171),  others  show  large  culls  (see  Fig.  173),  while  at  tbs 


r^irifo  f»|»1iid1a-cvU«d  huvoi 


^wouddrT  tumcuir  In  tho  lung. 


opposite  extreme  arc  citsc^  where  the  spindles  arc  gigantic     AVheii 
viewed  in  nuiss  the  individual  spindles  may  not  be  apitarent,  but  they 


are  usually  easily  isolated,  uniikit  thu  fibre-cells  of  the  myoma  (see 
Fig.  17:1).  llitise  tuniimrs,  cxcupt  ihi>  small-celled  forme,  are  usuf^ly 
firmer  than  the  rnmul -(celled  sarcomas,  and  may  even  approach  the 
fibroma  in  liiirdncBH.  Many  of  them  slimv  a  tendency  to  more  complete 
organization  into  fibronH  tissue,  curtila<re,  or  hone. 

The  spindle-ielled  sarcoinii  occui-s  fi-equently  in  the  periosteum,  and 
in  that  case  is  firmly  athichcd  to  the  bune  (see  Fig.  174).     It  is  also 


tXtKMS  or  SARCWMA. 


mvi  with  ill  or  under  the  skin  (see  Fig.  175),  in  musclea,  in  the  testicle, 
etc.     It  is  A  frequent  tumour  in  the  mamniA,  and  here  it  not  infre- 
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quently  fomu  tbe  adenoid  sarcoma  and  the  cystic  sarcoina. 
occasionally  found  in  the  int«stinc,  and  especially  in  the  rectuii] 
Fig.  176). 

Tiio  Bpindlo-ccUed  sarcoma  is  usually  a  distinctly  defined  tut 
but  often,  as  in  the  case  of  the  periosteal  form,  its  boundarie 
not  defined,  and  it  advances  by  incorjMi'ating  neighbouring  struct 
(See  Fig.  174.)  Although  prone  to  return  ufter  removal,  it  hat 
tendency  than  the  round-celled  form  to  give  riue  to  secondary  tun 
by  metastasis. 


:).  Myeloid  or  Oiant-celled  earooma  is  a  tumoui'  in  which 
giantK^ell  is  ehiiractoristic,  but  never  forms  the  only  sarcomi 
element,  there  being  generally  spindle  cells  and  sometimes  round  ce 
great  abundance  (see  l''igB.  177  and  178).  The  giant-cells  are  in  gr 
or  smaller  number  in  proportion  to  the  others,  and  in  the  same  tu: 
they  may  present  vanous  pro[>ortions  in  different  parts.  The  tu 
ttasoa  it  soft,  aod  very  often  of  a  brown  colour.  Cysts  not  infrequ 
dfralop  t^  ■Dftuung. 

—  '  --  I  jj,  connection  with   bone,  and 

This  is  especially  the  case 
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the  king  bones,  where  the  tumours  originate  in  the  cancellated  tissue  at 
the  titremity — the  most  usual  situation  being  the  lower  end  of  the 
femiir  or  the  upper  end  of  the  tibia.     (See  under  Diseases  of  Bone.) 

Myelcud  sarcoma  ia  also  met  with 
oatiid«  bonea,  growing  from  the 
perioMum,   especially   of  the  jaws 

Monj  tumours,  to  which  the  name  ,  ^  ^ 

Epilil  ia  given,  are  myeloid  sarcomas 
(Fig.  178). 

Tit  myeloid  sarcoma  is,  for  the 
oiMl  part,  slow  of  growth  and  does 
■Kit    tuually      produce      secondary 

4.  VeluDid,  melanotic  or  Pig 
Dated  nrcoma  always  ongiiiatbs  in  pig  i  g 
»  siiMtion  where  pigment  already 
n\i\f.  the  eye  or  akin.  The  cells  of  which  it  is  composed  are  usually 
^piniile-gliaped,  but  may  be  round,  and  from  the  first  they  tend  to  show 
•n  a^p^tion  of  brown  or  black  pigment  in  their  substance  (Fig.  179). 


1h  pigment  is  very  irregular  in  its  distribution.  In  a  melanotic 
'BBonr  there  may  be  portions  unpigmented,  and  even  in  the  pig- 
■ented  parts  some  cells  are  free  from  pigment.  This  ia  well  seen 
a  Fig.  180. 

The  malanodc  sarcomas  have  a  great  tendency  to  metastasis,  and  as 
Am  iMtirriil  is  conveyed  by  the  blood  there  are  pigmented  tumoura 
Aned  in  s  great  variety  of  organs  and   tissues  where  they  may 


grow  to  great  dimeuflions,  though  the  oHginal  tumour  may  be 
smal). 


11  is  necessary  lo  dlatinguiah  tioni  these  proper  melanotic  MTcomu  thorn 
become  piftmented  from  blood.  In  the  fonner  the  pigment  ib  brown  or  bliet 
Ihe'Srst,  being  obriouslv  elaborated  bj  the  cells.     In  the  latter  the  pigment 


with  thfl  lariTer  lymiahnci 
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or  yellow,  and  the  pigmentation  may  be  related  to  a  special  weakness  of  the  vessels 
allowing  of  hemorrhage. 

The  term  GliloiromA  has  been  applied  to  a  new  formation  of  a  peculiar  greenish- 
yellow  or  grass-green  coloar.  It  occurs  primarily  in  the  periostemn  of  the  face  and 
head,  and  may  lead  to  secondary  tumours  of  similar  colour  in  the  liver,  kidneys, 
etc.  The  ooloar,  which  is  regarded  by  some  as  due  to  small  refracting  granules  of 
fat,  readily  disappears  on  exposure  to  air  and  light.  This  fact  has  suggested  the 
poeability  of  the  colour  being  due  to  some  oxidizable  product  allied  to  lipochrome. 
Chloroma  is  generally  classified  along  with  the  round-celled  sarcomas,  but  is  regarded 
by  some  as  a  variety  of  leukiemia  (see  Fig.  181). 

5.  Pleziform  sarcoma  or  Cylindroma  is  a  name  applied  to  a  form 
of  tumour  whose  relations  are  somewhat  obscure,  and  it  probably 
includes  more  than  one  kind.  The  peculiarity  of  the  tumour  is  the 
existence  of  cylinders  and  rounded  structures  having  a  hyaline 
character,  like  mucous  tissue.  In  the  centre  of  the  cylinder  there  is 
often  a  blood-vessel,  so  that  the  hyaline  material  clothes  it  like  a 
mantle.  Then,  between  the  cylinders  of  hyaline  material  there  are 
frequently  masses  of  cells  which  may  form  long  processes,  so  as  to 
give  a  close  resemblance  to  cancer,  to  whose  cells  these  may  also 
conform  in  general  appearance. 

The  origin  of  these  cylinders  is  not  perfectly  clear.  In  some  oases  it  may  be 
thit  we  have  a  combination  of  sarcoma  and  myxoma,  but  this  does  not  account  for 
the  peculiar  form  of  the  cylinders.  A  more  probable  explanation  is  that  the 
cylindere  arise  by  hyaline  or  mucous  degeneration  of  the  adventitia  of  the  blood- 
vmmU,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  they  are  often  arranged  around  the 
T«^U.  In  this  way  we  should  have  a  sarcoma  in  which  a  peculiar  transformation 
occurs  in  the  external  coats  of  the  vessels.  It  is  on  this  view  that  the  name  plexi- 
fo'rm  angionrcoma  is  applied  to  this  form  of  tumour. 

The  tumour  as  a  whole  is  often  of  a  gelatinous  appearance,  or  it 
w  be  that  the  gelatinous  material  is  seen  to  be  in  separate  spaces 
throughout  the  tumour.  It  occurs  in  the  orbits  and  its  neighbourhood, 
^'r  the  upper  and  lower  jaws ;  it  may  form  part  of  the  constituents  of 
tumours  of  the  parotid,  and  it  is  also  found  in  the  brain  and  its 
membranes  and  the  peritoneum,  where  it  may  grow  to  a  large  size. 

^ides  these  forms  of  sarcoma  several  others  are  sometimes  distinguished  and 
^gnated  by  special  names.  Thus  we  have  Alveolar  sarcoma  in  which  the  cells, 
voich  are  generally  round  and  frequently  large,  are  arranged  in  loculi,  so  that  both 
>n  the  characters  of  the  cells  and  their  arrangement  there  may  be  a  resemblance  to 
c^cer.  The  place  of  origin  and  the  intimate  relation  between  the  cells  and  the 
locuJi  are  f^nerally  sufficient  to  make  the  diagnosis  clear. 

^6  Osteoid  Chondroma  and  Osteoid  sarcoma  are  closely  allied  forms  of  tumour 
<)'  hone.  In  both  there  is  a  great  tendency  to  the  formation  of  osseous  tissue, 
0^0  of  imperfect  structure.  The  recent  and  growing  parts  of  the  tumours  are 
composed  of  cells  like  those  of  ossifying  cartilage,  or  of  spindle-shaped  or  stellate 
cvHg  with  stiff  fibrous  intercellular  substance. 
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The  Ptammoma  is  often  regarded  as  a  variety  of  sarooma.  No  doubt  spMle 
celled  saroomas  sometimes  contain  calcareous  particles  such  as  these  alVBtdj 
described.  With  less  justification  the  Olioma  is  sometimes  included  with  thi 
sarcomas.  The  term  Bndotlialioma  is  used  by  some  to  designate  tomoura  whkl 
have  a  structure  indistinguishable  from  carcinomas,  but  arise  in  presumably  non 
epithelial  structures.  We  prefer  to  include  them  among  the  cancers,  where  the^ 
will  be  described.  Dedduoma  maliffiinm  is  by  some  regarded  as  a  form  of  sarcoma 
(See  under  Generative  organs.) 

literature. — See  under  general  literature;  Vibchow,  Oeschwiilste,  1864-65,  ii.,  170 
Paoet,  Lect.  on  surg.  path.,  3rd  ed.,  1870,  p.  544;  Billroth,  Lect.  on  surg.  path. 
Syd.  Soc.  transl.,  1878,  ii.,  401 ;  Butlin,  Intemat.  Encycl.  of  Surg.,  1884,  iv.,  600 
and  Sarcoma  and  Carcinoma,  1882;  Bizzozero,  Wien.  med.  Jahrb.,  1878,  p.  4 
AcKBRMANN,  Volkmanu's  Vortrage,  Nos.  233,  234,  1883;  Huber  (Chloroma),  Areh 
d.  Heilk.,  xix.,  1878,  p.  129;  Chiari  (Chloroma),  Zeitschr.  f.  Heilk.,  iv.,  1883 
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II.— CARCINOMA    OR    CANCER. 

The  term  cancer  is  a  clinical  one,  expressing  the  malignant  character 
of  the  tumour.  Like  sarcoma  it  was  formerly  applied  in  a  general  way 
and  included  most  sarcomas.  The  delimitation  of  the  sarcomas  bi 
Virchow  has  led  to  a  stricter  definition  of  the  cancers. 

Definition. — The  carcinoma  is  a  tumour  taking  origin  in  epitheliun 
and  having  an  epithelial  structure,  but  in  the  arrangement  of  th( 
structure  and  in  its  mode  of  growth  presenting  atypical  characters. 

Structure. — The  Cells  of  cancers  are  epithelial  in  origin  and  struc 
ture,  but  differ  according  to  the  form  of  epithelium  from  which  thej 
are  derived.  Thus  we  have  flat  or  j)avement  cells,  cylindrical  cells 
and  glandular  epithelial  cells.  Again,  the  cells  do  not  alway 
correspond  strictly  with  the  typical  cells  of  the  same  kind,  but  a 
they  are  produced  in  great  numbers,  and  as,  correspondingly  to  th< 
general  type  of  epithelium,  they  lie  close  against  each  other,  thej 
often  present  great  varieties  in  shape  and  size.  This  applies  especially 
to  the  glandular  forms.  The  various  forms  of  cells  will  be  agaii 
referred  to  in  describing  the  varieties  of  cancers.  The  cells  alwayi 
grow  in  larger  or  smaller  masses,  lying  close  together  without  inter 
cellular  substance,  so  as  to  form  the  so-called  **  cell-nests,''  which  ari 
characteristic  of  cancers  (Fig.  182).  The  cut  surface  of  cancers  whei 
scraped  by  the  knife  often  yields  a  fluid,  the  so-called  Cancer-jtuoay  ii 
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wbwh  >re  present  groups  of  cella  as  they  ha^e  been  removed  from 
the  ip«e«<  in  which  they  lie 

The  Stroma  enclosea  the  cell  masses  and  supports  the  blood  vessels 
nemeory  for  the  noiinshment  of  the  tissue  The  cell  masses  are 
epiibelul,  and  they  may  be  denved  from  epithelial  cells  which  ha^e 
been  transported  from  a  distance  as  is  the  case  in  secondary  cancers 


Imi  [be  stroma  is  always  denved  from  the  local  connective  tissue  and 
'"ul  blood  \  essels.  The  stroma  may  be  nothing  more  than  the  pre 
outing  connective  tissue  of  the  part  perhaps  with  some  inflammatory 
increue  as  indicated  by  the  presence  of  round  cells  but  in  othei 
f***!,  and  especially  m  secondary  tumours  it  forms  a  well  defined 
nnhwork  of  charactenstic  appearance  The  stroma  may  be  formed 
Wit  of  ordinary  connective  tissue  but  of  bone  and  cartilage  this  fact 
Moring  that  the  stroma  is  of  purely  local  growth  and  also  that  bone 
Md  Jrtilage  have  close  relations  to  ordinary  connective  tissue 

In  ■  caw  obterred  bj  the  antbor  of  cancer  of  the  stomach  with  secondarj' 
toniMiii  JQ  ti„  rib*,  the  seeondar;  tamonrB  lormei]  enlargements  of  a  linn 
^*aaet.    iJieraaDapia  eiaminatioD  showed  tiabeeuln,  formed  partly  of  bone  and 
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partly  of  eartiUge,  which  radiated  from  the  Borfaee  of  the  rib.    Between  than 
trabecnls  were  the  characteriBtic  epithelial  straetores  of  the  cancer. 

Where  a  cancer  produces  a  well-formed  stroma  along  with  the  epithelial  miiiiwr, 
it  will  probably  grow  more  readily  into  a  distinct  tnmonr  than  where  the  epithelial 
masses  depend  for  their  nonrishment  on  the  existing  blood-vessels.    In  this  Utter 
case  the  cancer  will  commonly  present  more  the  characters  of  an  infiltration  oC 
the  tissues  with  epithelial  structures,   and  this  infiltration  may  be  associitcA 
with  such  irritation  as  to  lead  to  considerable  new-formation  of  hard  connective 
tissue,   giving  sometimes  a  markedly  fibrous  character  to  the  structure,  is  iam 
scirrhous  cancer. 

As  we  have  already  seen  (page  273)  according  to  Ribbert,  the  stroma  plays  ^ 
most  important  part  in  the  development  of  the  cancerous  tumour. 

The  Blood-vessels  in  cancers  run,  as  has  been  indicated,  in  th^ 
connective  tissue  stroma.     They  consist  of  wide  capillaries  with  th^9 
usual  arterial  and  venous  connections.     The  great  tendency  whicl:*- 
cancers  present  to  extend   by  the  lymphatic  system  suggests  som^s 
special  structural  connection  with  the  Lymphatic  vessels.     Accordin^g 
to  Comil   and  Ranvier  such  a  connection  can  be  demonstrated  by 
injection.     If  a  cancerous  tumour,  before  being  laid  open,  be  punc5— 
tured  with  the  needle  of  a  hypodermic  syringe  and  a  watery  solutiovi 
of  Prussian  blue  be  injected,  the  material  first  runs  into  the  alveoli 
around  the  puncture,  mapping  out,  as  it  were,  a  series  of  cavities,  and 
then  passes  on  into  the  lymphatic  vessels,  issuing  by  their  extremities 
divided  in  removing  the  tumour. 

Origin  and  Locality  of  carcinoma. — In  regard  to  their  place  of 
origin  it  may  be  said  that  cancers  always  arise  where  epithelium  (or 
endothelium)  is  normally  present,  and  there  seems  no  doubt  that  the 
epithelium  of  the  cancer  takes  origin   in   the    similar  cells  of  the 
normal  tissue. 

Virchow,  although  distinguishing  sarcoma  from  cancer  as  a  connective  tissue 
tumour,  asserted  that  the  cancerous  tissue  takes  origin  in  connective  tissue.  The 
great  authority  of  Virchow  has  caused  this  view  to  be  perpetuated  more  than  it 
otherwise  would  have  been.  It  was  controverted  first  by  Thiersohf  who  showed 
that  in  epithelial  cancer  the  cells  can  be  seen  to  originate  from  the  epidermie 
cells.  Waldeyer,  in  a  series  of  very  elaborate  papers,  went  over  most  of  the  seats 
of  cancer,  and  showed  that  in  these  the  cancerous  tissue  is  directly  derived  from 
the  existing  epithelium. 

In  many  situations  the  actual  Connection  with  the  ezisting  epi- 
thelial structures  can  be  traced,  especially  if  the  growing  edge  of 
the  carcinoma  be  examined.  Thus  in  a  section  of  an  epithelioma  of 
the  skin,  or  of  the  lip  or  tongue,  the  cylinders  of  epithelium  which 
form  the  essential  constituents  of  the  tumour,  can  be  often  traced 
into  direct  connection  with  the  Malpighian  layer  of  the  epidermis. 
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(See  Fig.  183.)  Again,  in  aome  cases  of  primary  cancer  of  the  kidney 
it  cu  be  seen  that  the  tumour  is  arising  by  direct  transformation  of 
thf  kidney  tissue.  The  primary  cancer  of  the  kidnuy  is  in  many 
a*ei  not  a  tumour  added  on  to  the  kidney,  but  it  is  generally  a 
prntion  of,  or  sometimes  the  whole  kidney,  which  has  undergone  an 
enomous  enlargement  while  keeping  its  general  shape ;  it  is  in  &<'t 
tbe  kidney  or  portion  of  kidney  transformed.  And  when  we  examine 
ike  msiginal  parts  of  such  a  tumour  we  find  the  epithelium  of  the 
oriniferDUB  tubules  in   an   active   state   of  proliferation,    the   tubules 


getting  distended  with  new-formed  epithelium.  The  epithelium  also, 
in  iu  state  of  activity,  is  altering  its  shape  according  to  the  mutual 
pfwsure  of  the  cells,  so  that  it  sometimes  gets  elongated  and  tailed. 

Thii  activity  of  the  normal  epithelium  seems  to  be  the  regular 
preliminary  to  the  cancerous  formation  where  it  takes  origin  in  glandp. 
In  the  mamma,  for  example,  there  are  some  cancers  in  which  the 
tuiaours  have  a  special  connection  with  the  ducts  (Duct-cancer;  often 
cwiiwing  with  eczema  of  the  nipple  and  areola).  In  these  the 
epithelium  of  the  ducts,  from  the  nipple  downwards,  shows  great 
•rtivily,  BO  that  the  ducts  become  distended  with  epithelium,  which 
"1  ucnmulating  loses  its  normal  cylindrical  form.  The  epithelium 
■^f  the  acini  of  the  gland  also  partakes  in  the  active  new- formation. 
^ilar  processes  have  been  obgcrved  in  cancer  of  the    uterus   and 
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elsewhere.  \Ve  may 
formation  of  a  cancer 
a  particular  locality. 

The  next  stage  in 


therefore  conclude  that  the  first  stage  : 
abnormal  activity  in  the  epitheli 


the 


the  localities  of  cancers. 
cancerous,  and  tbi 
may  be  similarly  affected 
The  connection  of  ( 


development  of  the  cancer  is  that  its  epi 
elements  break  bounds  ai 
lend  out  into  the  surrot 
tissue.  It  is  this  atypical 
eion  which  is  the  most  cha 
istic  feature. 

As  already  indicated, 
may  originate  in  any  li 
where  epithelium  (or  en 
Hum)  is  normally  preaen 
occurs  in  the  skin  and  u 
membranes,  in  glands,  i 
lungs,  in  the  brain,  and  (i 
(in  serous  membranes, 
•shows  great  preferences  f< 
tain  localities.  Thus  th 
eminent  seats  of  cancer  a 
lower  lip,  tongue,  mamma,  i 
and  stomach.  Klany  of 
preferences  can  be  account 
by  local  peculiarities.  Cai 
the  lower  lip  and  tongiu 
been  ascribed  to  the  irrita 
short  or  rough  tobacco-pip 
the  jagged  edges  of  cariout 
The  mamma  and  ut«rus 
involution  before  other 
of  the  body,  and  as  cane 
disease  of  advanced  lif 
earlier  decadence  of  these 
may  determine  the  freque 
the  occurrence  of  cancer  in 
Again,  exposure  to  injury, 
iK^iiL^imtidii  tion,  and  friction  have 
already  alluded  to  as  deten 

Ulcers  which  fail  to  heal  frequently  1 
-gins  of  si[iu3es  in  connection  with  dew 

(sec  Fig.  184). 

(T  with  irritation  of  the  epithelial  stn 
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ii  forcibly  shown  in  cases  of  cancer  occurring  in  thimiiey-s weepers. 
TQtkers  with  as[rfialt  and  tar,  or  workerB  in  parattin  refineries.  In  the 
latter  case  there  are  in  the  skin,  apart  from  the  cancerous  growth, 
numeroiu  elevations  of  the  epidermis,  of  one  of  which  Fig.  185  is  a 
reproduction,  indicating  that  the  irritant  has  acted  on  the  epidermis 
in  1  special  manner. 

igi  ud  sex  have  impori:>ant  influences  on  the  origin  and  locality 
of  aonr.  It  is  almost  unknown  during  infancy  and  childhood,  and 
i>  <eiy  rare  under  thirty  years  of  age.     The  writer  has  met  with 


Thm  in  m  ntriUag  hjixTtTophj  • 


ownplea  at  the  ages  of  twelve,  twenty,  and  twenty -fi\e.  It  is  I'requent 
frum  thirty-five  till  seventy-fiva  -Vfter  this  age  it  becomes  less 
lTei|nent,  and  is  rare  in  extreme  old  age.  It  seems  strange  that  a 
diwiM  cbaractcrized  by  undue  activity  of  growth  of  certain  elements 
liodd  occur  especially  when  the  body  generally  is  losing  in  vigour. 
An  cipUnation  of  this  was  suggested  by  Thiersch,  to  the  effect  that, 
u  tuicer  consists  essentially  in  an  cxt^gcrated  growth  of  epithelium. 
■Uch  invades  the  neighbouring  structures,  especially  the  connective 
'uue,  the  cause  may  lie  rather  in  a  falling  away  of  the  resistance 
of  the  other  tissues  than  an  extra  vigour  of  the  epithelium.  The 
oowrence  of  cancers  in  old  cicatrices  (see  Fig.  186),  which  consist 
of  a  connective  tissue  of  low  vitality,  and  the  engrafting  of  cancer 
on  a  chronic  tuberculous  lesion,  such  as  lupus  (Lupus  rarieer),  would 
leod  some  force  to  this  \-iew.  The  liability  of  the  mamma  and  uterus 
t»  cancer  causes  a  considerable  preponderance  in  the  female  sex,  which 
ii  only  partly  redressed  by  the  frequency  of  cancer  of  the  tongue,  lip, 
and  (esophagus  in  the  male. 

Puuitie  protosM  in  cancers. — Much  attention  has  been  paid  within 
"Wi  times  to  the  presence  in  cancers  of  bodies  which  by  many  are 
inteTpre(«d  as  minute  animal  parasites  belonging  to  the  protozoa,  to  the 


class  of  sp'TOzoit,  and  to  the  geims  coccidium.    There  are  undoubtedly 
rountTor  oval  bodiea  which  are  present  in  some  of  theepitholwlcelltin 


almost  all  cancers.  Some  of  these  are  shown  in  Fig.  1)^7.  They  preswc 
certain  colour  reactions  with  ataiiiing  agents,  which  show  them  to  be 
different  from  the  ordinary  cell  structure.  They  are  present  chiefly  in 
the  protoplasm  of  the  cell,  but 
have  also  been  described  in  the 
nucleus.  These  so-called  paraaitea 
in  the  epithelial  cells  are  supposed 
to  stimulate  the  latter,  and  being 
animal  cells  they  may  enter  into 
conjunction  with  the  epithelial 
cells  and  induce  the  apecisl 
action. 

This  view  has  been  supported 
by  the  citation  of  certain  facts 
coimected  with  parasitic  protozoa 
lind  their  action.  In  the  disease 
Coccidioais  (see  under  Animal 
I'arasitea)  a  parasitic  protozoon 
grows  in  the  epithelial  cells  of 
the  h(!|)atic  iJiicts,  and  leads  to  a 
niarkeil  proliferution  of  epithelium,  so  that  gland-like  tissue  is  formed, 
in  which  new  formed  connective  tissue  siipiWJita  the  growing  epithelium. 
The  parasite,  the  coccidium  oi'ifornie,  in  a  cuse  recorded  by  Gubler, 
produced  in  the  biimun  subject  a  number  of  tumours  in  the  liver 
which    were    taken    to    be   cancerous.      Further,   in    MoUuscum    cod- 
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Ugiosam  (see  under  Diseases  of  the  Skin),  there  is  a  great  new 
formation  of  epithelium,  so  that  what  is  virtually  an  epithelial  tumour 
»  produced.  In  this  case  there  grow  in  the  epithelial  cells  bodies 
which  are  regarded  by  some  as  parasitic  protozoa  (the  so-called  moll  us- 
cum  bodies).  The  contagious  nature  of  the  disease  suggests  a  parasitic 
origin,  but  this  has  not  been  definitely  proved. 

In  the  case  of  cancer  a  parasitic  origin  might  explain  the  malignancy 
of  the  disease  and  its  spreading  character.  When  it  once  begins,  a 
cancer  spreads  by  inducing  the  normal  epithelium  to  take  part,  and  the 
multiplication  of  a  parasite  might  explain  this.  It  would  also  explain 
the  general  malignancy  should  the  epithelium  and  the  parasite  be  trans- 
planted together.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  features  in  cancer 
which  are  difficult  to  explain  on  the  view  of  a  parasitic  origin.  The 
local  character  of  the  primary  tumour  is  one  of  these.  In  coccidiosis 
and  molluscum  contagiosum  we  have,  as  in  diseases  due  to  parasitic 
microbes,  many  lesions  produced  by  the  parasite,  but  in  cancer  a 
multiple  origin  is  never  seen,  and  even  two  primary  tumours  are  rare. 
Again,  cancer  is  a  proper  tissue  growth,  and  in  different  forms  of  the 
disease  the  tissue  produced  shows  great  variety.  This  seems  incon- 
sistent with  a  parasitic  origin,  unless  there  be  many  different  kinds  of 
coccidia.  On  the  whole,  the  presumption  seems  in  favour  of  the 
parasitic  origin,  but  there  are  many  facts  to  be  elucidated  before  it  can 
be  fully  accepted. 

The  litermtnre  of  this  subject  is  already  very  eztensiye.  (See  a  list  of  112 
refereoees  by  Stboebe,  Centralbl.  f.  Allg.  Path.,  1894,  p.  11.)  Some  of  the  principal 
PN>en  are:  Rcshbll,  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  1890,  vol.  ii. ;  Soudakewitch,  Ann.  de 
Unit.  Pasteur,  vol.  ▼.,  1892 ;  Buffer  and  colleagues,  Journal  of  Path.,  vol.  1, 1892» 
p-  l^(with  history  and  literature) ;  t7>uf.,  vol.  i.,  1893,  p.  395 ;  ibid.,  vol.  ii.,  1893, 
p.  3;  Clabke,  Cancer,  Sarcoma,  and  other  morbid  growths,  1893  ;  Pianese,  Histol. 
ud  etiol.  of  Carcinoma  (Trans.),  1893 ;  Borrt,  Die  Lehre  v.  d.  Oeschwiilsten,  ii., 
1902. 

Mode  of  growth  and  extension  of  cancer. — We  have  seen  that 
CMcer  is  characterized  by  the  atypical  growth  of  the  epithelium. 
The  growing  epithelium  sends  out  buds  or  offshoots  which  penetrate 
into  the  underlying  or  surrounding  tissue.  In  this  way  a  primary 
cancer  does  not  usually  grow  into  a  considerable  tumour,  but  rather 
insinuates  itself  amongst  the  tissues  around.  Hence  we  speak  of 
Ctneeroos  infiltration  as  characteristic  of  most  tumours  of  this  kind. 

The  question  of  the  Inocnlatloii  of  cancer  is  one  which  naturally  suggests  itself, 
ind  many  experiments  have  been  performed,  both  on  man  and  animals  to  deter- 
Bune  the  possibility  of  such  inoculation.  These  experiments  have  not  so  far  been 
Absolotely  coneloaive.    It  is  not  uncommon,  however,  to  find  what  may  be  called 
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Auto-inocnlatlon.  Thus  a  cancer  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  urinary  bladder  will 
sometimes  extend  to  a  point  on  the  anterior  wall  where  the  tumour  oomet  in 
contact  when  the  bladder  is  empty. 

The  growing  cancerous  processes  frequently  lead  to  much  irritation 
in  the  connective  tissue,  so  that  we  may  have,  in  cancer  of  the  lip,  for 
instance,  the  extremities  of  the  cancer  cylinders  buried  in  masses  oC 
round   cells.     Sometimes  there  is  considerable  cicatricial   formatioii 
apparently  induced  by  the  insinuating  cancerous  processes.     On  th» 
other  hand,  the  tumour  may  lead  to  little  irritation,  and  the  canceir- 
with  its  characteristic  stroma  may  grow  amongst  the  normal  tissues 
merely  acting  on  them  by  pressure. 

The  effect  on  neighbouinng  structures  is  to  cause  atrophy  of  their' 
proper  elements  by  pressure,  so  that  the  cancer  takes  the  place  of  th» 
normal  tissue. 

If  the  cancer  originates  at  a  surface,  or  in  its  growth  comes  to  presents 
itself  there,  then  its  tissue,  being  less  resistant  than  the  normal 
structures,  breaks  down  and  we  have  ulcers  following.  Ulceration  is 
generally  present  in  cancers  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes,  and  in 
the  later  stages  of  glandular  cancers. 

Besides  this  local  malignancy  cancers  frequently  produce  tumours  at 

a  distance.     It  is  well   known  that  the  Secondary  tumours  mostly 

occur  in  the  lymphatic  glands.     This  may  be  explained  partly  by  the 

an<atomical  connection  already  mentioned,  and  partly  also  by  the  fact 

that  the  growing  cancerous  process  extending  in  the  direction  of  least 

resistance  will  readily  pass  into  the  spaces  in  the  tissues  which  are  the 

radicles  of  the  lymphatic  vessels. 

It  seems  not  improbable,  on  the  other  hand,  that  cancer  has  a  special  affinity  for 
lymphatics.  The  author  has  observed,  for  example,  in  cases  of  secondary  cancer 
of  the  lung,  that  although  brought  icr  the  lung  by  the  pulmonary  artery,  the 
cancerous  growth  has  been  chiefly  in  the  lymphatic  vessels  to  begin  with.  In  one 
such  case  it  was  quite  common  to  fmd,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  pulmonary 
artery,  the  lymphatic  spaces  in  the  sheath  tilled  out  with  cancerous  masses.  (See 
under  Affections  of  the  Lungs.) 

The  cancer  forms  a  true  new-formation  in  the  lymphatic  glands. 
The  tumour-formation  mostly  begins  at  the  peripheral  parts  of  the 
gland,  these  being  the  parts  to  which  the  afferent  vessels  are  distributed 
and  here  the  characteristic  epithelial  structure  is  developed.  It  is 
sometimes  very  striking  in  the  earliest  periods  of  infection  of  the  glands 
to  find  layers  of  cancerous  tissue  at  the  periphery  enclosing  the  follicles 
of  lymphatic  tissue.  The  latter  tissue  undergoes  atrophy,  so  that  we 
may  have  only  here  and  there  groups  of  round  cells  representing  the 
proper  lymphatic  gland  tissue  in  the  midst  of  cancerous  tissue.  Finally 
all  trace  of  the  normal  tissue  disappears. 
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It  b  an  important  practical  question  whether  the  enlargement  of  lymphatic 
gUnds  in  connection  with  cancers  is  always  a  true  secondary  infection.  There  is  no 
doobt  that,  just  as  in  the  primary  tumour,  the  cancerous  growth  is  often  associated 
with  irritation,  sometimes  leading  to  cicatricial  conditions  of  the  gland  (especially 
in  ooUoid  cancer),  but  in  that  case  there  is  the  cancerous  infection  as  well.  In  the 
cue  of  ulcerating  cancers,  on  the  other  hand,  irritating  products  of  decomposition 
mty  be  carried  to  the  glands,  and  give  rise  to  a  simple  non-cancerous  enlargement. 
Heoce  enlargement  of  glands  is  of  less  significance  in  ulcerating  cancers  than  in 
thoee  which  are  not  ulcerated,  but  in  all  cases  enlargement  of  the  glands  is  to  be 
looked  00  with  suspicion. 

The  cancerous  infection  may  for  a  time  remain  confined  to  the 
primary  seat  and  the  lymphatic  glands,  but  it  is  liable  to  extend 
farther  and  become  generalized.  This  occurs  by  the  material  of 
infection  reaching  the  blood,  and  being  carried  by  it  to  distant 
situations.  For  the  most  part  this  metastasis  by  the  blood  only 
occurs  after  the  lymphatic  glands  have  been  for  some  time  affected, 
and  the  infection  takes  place  from  the  lymphatic  glands.  It  may  be 
that  in  some  cases  there  is  a  direct  extension  from  the  primary  tumour 
to  the  blood.  Carcinomatosis  is  a  term  sometimes  employed  to 
designate  a  wide-spread  generalization  of  the  growth. 

The  infection  may  occur  from  the  lymphatic  glands  after  the  complete  removal 
of  the  primary  tumour.  This  had  happened  in  a  case  observed  by  the  author  in 
vhieh,  after  excision  of  an  epithelioma  of  the  vulva,  the  lymphatic  glands  in  the 
groin,  having  been  affected,  gave  rise  to  multiple  secondary  tumours  in  various 
orgaos. 

Having  reached  the  blood  the  infection  is  carried  throughout  the 
bodv,  and  Grafts  are  implanted  in  various  organs.  If  the  lymphatic 
glands  )>e  in  communication  with  the  systemic  veins,  then  the  infection 
^  be  carried  to  the  lungs  and  on  into  the  systemic  arteries,  but  if 
thej  be  in  connection  with  the  portal  circulation,  then  the  liver  will  be 
the  organ  to  which  they  will  be  conveyed.  This  secondary  (or  tertiary) 
infection  of  distant  organs  occurs  by  Embolism,  portions  of  cancerous 
tiffiue,  perhaps  only  young  cells,  being  planted  in  various  organs,  and 
tomours  are  produced  having  all  the  characteristic  structure  of  cancer. 

The  metastatic  growth  does  not  occur  so  readily  in  some  organs  as 

in  others.     It  is  commonly  said  that  the  situations  in  which  primary 

cancer  occurs  are  comparatively  seldom  affected  secondarily.     Thus 

the  mamma,  uterus,  and  stomach  are  rarely  the  seat  of  secondary 

tnmours.     On  the  other  hand,  the  liver,  lungs,  kidneys,  heart,  skin, 

tod  bones  are  frequently  the  seat  of  such  tumours.     In  some  forms  of 

oncer  secondary  tumours  are  peculiarly  liable  to  form  in  the  Bone- 

Btfrow  in  various  parts  of  the  skeleton.     The  brain  is  comparatively 

aeidom  affected  either  with  primary  or  secondary  cancers.     Perhaps 

z 
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of  all  orgaiu  the  liver  is  most  liable  to  secondary  developmen 
cancer.  As  it  receives  blood  from  the  systemic  ae  well  as  &om 
portal  circulation  it  may  lie  infected,  whatever  the  scat  of  the  priic 
tumour. 

There  kre  aome  tpparpnt  anamalies  in  the  dUtribatioD  ol  csncera  to  the  lifer 
the  lunga  respectivel;.  Thus  &  c&ncer  of  the  lower  end  of  the  ffisophaguE  wiU  c 
give  rise  to  aecondsry  tumoars  in  the  liver,  while  it  cftDcer  of  the  Btomseh 


-ftS: 
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Tlie  jiriinarj-  growth 


Rive  rise  to  tnmoars  in  the  langs.  The  author  believes  that  this  depends  eh 
on  the  relations  at  the  lymphatic  (jUndx  Irom  which  the  iiifeetion  of  the  I 
ocouTB.  In  s  cnse  of  cancer  of  the  u'><ophagus  obacrvod  bj  the  author,  he  f 
that  extension  bad  occurred  first  to  the  lymphatic  (-laads  beueath  the  diaph 
and  thence  to  the  liver.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a  ca^  in  vhich  primary  cane 
the  Btomacb  gavo  rise  to  tumours  in  the  lungs,  he  found  that  the  pre-vert 
glands  were  affected  and  lliat  oileiision  had  occurred  (as  evidenced  by  tbe  o 
renoe  of  thrombi)  to  the  vena  cavn. 
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Tbe  secondary  tumours  are  often  more  favourably  situated  for 

growth  than  the  primary  one.     They  may  be  better  supplied  with 

Mood  and  less  exposed  to  mechanical  or  other  interference.     Hence 

they  often  grow  to  a  much  larger  size  than  the  primary  one,  and  may 

ihow  the  structure  more  fully  developed.     Thus  the  liver  is  often  the 

ttat  of  bulky  tumours,  while  the  primary  tumour  is  quite  insignificant. 

In  their  structure  the  secondary  tumours  imitate  the  primary  one 

€?en  in  the  finer  details.     This  applies  not  only  to  the  shape  and 

lize  of  the  epithelial  cells,  but  to  the  abundance  and  arrangement 

of  the  stroma,  and  even  of  the  vessels  in  the  stroma.     If  the  stroma  be 

Abundant  and  fibrous  in  the  primary  tumour,  it  will  show,  at  least, 

A  tendency  in  the  same  direction  in  the  secondary  ones,  although  time 

may  have  failed  to  allow  of  the  full  manifestation  of  this. 

This  imitation  of  the  primary  growth  produces  very  remarkable  results.  One 
sees,  for  instance,  sometimes  a  tissue  consisting  of  gland-like  spaces,  lined  with 
cjliodrical  cells,  growing  abundantly  in  the  liver  (see  Fig.  188),  or  lung,  or  brain. 
A  itrikiiig  illustration  of  this  mimicry  was  found  by  the  author  in  a  case  where 
A  etnoer  of  the  stomach  showed  a  striking  tendency  to  hfemorrhage ;  the  patient 
wtnallj  died  from  the  effects  of  a  large  hficmatemesis.  There  were  numerous 
^coiuUry  tomoors  in  the  liver,  which  looked  almost  like  masses  of  blood.  The 
^licftte  character  of  the  vessels  had  been  repeated  in  the  secondary  tumours,  and 
^'^^^gwas  characteristic  of  them  as  well  as  of  the  primary  growth. 

K^trograde  changes  in  cancers. — The  cancerous  tissue  is  much 
more  prone  to  degenerations  and  secondary  changes  than  is  normal 
tissue.  Fatty  degeneration  is  very 


.^'!^^ 


Huent.  (See  Fig.  189.)  This 
w,  in  quickly  growing  tumours, 
*ffect  considerable  portions,  so  as  to 
give  rise  to  an  appearance  like  case- 
ation. In  more  chronic  cases,  the 
^tty  degeneration  affects  more  the 
indindual  cells.  The  degenerated 
«ll8  are  readilv  absorbed,  and  this 
^^ten  leads  to  a  relative  preponder- 
ance of  the  stroma.  Thus  cancers 
fluently  shrink  and  become 
«catricial  in  their  older  or  central  parts.  This  may  lead  to  dimpling 
*>^  the  surface  of  a  tumour,  as  we  often  see  in  cancers  of  the  liver, 
pn)dQcing  the  so-called  Umbilication.  Mucous  and  Colloid  degenera- 
tiott  are  not  infrequent  in  cancers.  They  occur  to  a  minor  degree  in 
Dttnr  cancers  of  the  intestine,  but  in  a  higher  degree  they  are  so 
^kwacteristic  as  to  give  a  special  name  to  a  form  of  cancer.  (See 
Colloid  cancer.) 


Fig.  1 W.  —Fatty  degeneration  of  the  ccIIh  in 
a  cancer  of  the  mamma :  a,  Hlightly  affectod  ; 
b,  more  so  ;  r,  completely  fatty,      x  3.00. 
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UlCAration  is  tbe  usual  result  in  superlicial  cancers.     As  ft  | 

rule  the  cancerous  ulcer  is  bounded  by  a  prominent  border,  coi 

of  tisane  infiltrated  wi 

growing  tumour.     (Sei 

190  and  191.) 

The  local  natnn  of  ( 
— From  what  has  been 
above,  it  will  appea 
cancer  begins  as  a  local  | 
of  epithelium,  accompai 
the  formation  of  a  com 
tissue  stroma  of  raryin 
plexity.  It  is  in  many 
well-fomied  but  atypical 
III  the  secondary  extena 
other  tTimoura  bear 
finite  material  relation 
nd  h  iro  en  fl  primary  one.  They  ai 
the  implantation  of 
first,  OS  a  rule,  in  tbe  lymphatic  glands,  and  secondly,  it  may 
parts  further  runiove<l.  As  the  primary  cancer  sends  of 
amongBt  the  tissues,  and  extends  outwards  to  the  lymphatic  j 


nl  dourcAK         I 
ntcd  f  nil     urn 


it  usually  is  difKcult  to  determine  its  limits,  but  if  these 
can  be  determined,  and  the  whole  growth  removed,  then  we 
infbr  that  the  disease  will  be  eradicated.  It  is  rare  to  fim 
primary  cancers  in  the  same  person.     In  the  great  msjority  of 
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all  iIk  exiting  tutnoure  ai-e  diiect  desceiulants  of  u  sirij;lc  pinmary 

Tin  individiial  forms  of  oanoer.— Various  inodeB  i>f  claseiticatinn 
b»ve  been  arloptet).  That  which  we  use  here  in  ni)t  entirely  witis- 
hibir}-,  liiit  it  is  UBuful  lor  practical  purposes. 

I.  FUt-Mlled  epithelioma ;  Epithelioma  proper. — In  Knglish  works 
the  term  Epithelioma  is  chiefly  iisetl  to  designate  cancers  of  the 
cntaneoiiii  surface,  lip,  tongue,  iinii  (esophagus,  places  where  the  surface 
i^cmcred  with  flat  epithelium.  -Similar  tumours  occur  in  the  l.irynx, 
uienis  vagina,  and   urinary  blailder.     It  is  possible   to  distinguish 


^ 


lj.lt     rUl..v|]..,l  villi 

I  ihi:ilnnil  i^uwum  %iv\M  heUi 

I' >•  ri-i'iul.t'dlnl inflUnrloli.    ^^I 


•'  !«rietrating  or  infilti'uttrig  form,  aurl  a  more  stipcriiciiil  form.  This 
l^'-'er  fonn  is  almost  e<|nivalent  to  the  Rodent  ulcei-  of  Knglish  authors, 
^'■■1  the  FlarluT  Kr^hf  of  Thiersch  and  (lerinan  authors. 

^'-  common  epithelioma  of  the  lip  is  the  most  tumiliur  cxitnijile 
"^  ihe  infiltTating  form.  In  tiiis  form  eyiiuilriral  processes  of 
t'iihr-linm  taking  origin  in  the  surface  epideimiH  (sue  Fig.  19:;),  grow 
''■'"tiiraiiis  intf)  the  true  skin,  inttltrating  it  and  destroying  its  cou- 
"fiiivc  tissue.  These  proccsseH,  as  they  grow,  exerci.so  a  concentric 
Pf'^iire  on  their  own  cells,  and  so  proilucc  c lose ly-| wicked  globular 
'"'li'^ii,  composed  of  epidermic  cells,  wrapped  round  each  otlu-r.  These 
I'^lien.  variously  called  Epidermic  globes,  Laminated  capsules,  etc., 
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are  very  characteristic  of  this  form  of  epithelioma.  They  ore, 
ever,  occasionally  found  in  other  epithelial  proliferations.  The  ce 
the  globes  are  usually  horny,  and  the  consequent  bright  tranal 
appearance,  as  well  as  the  bright  yellow  colour  in  sections  treated 
picric  acid,  attract  the  bye  in  microscopic  sections.  These  pn> 
are  usually  surrounded  by  a  round-celled  infiltration.  Leucocj^tei 
often  be  seen  insinuating  themselves  between  the  horny  epithelii 
the  laminated  capsules  and  eventually  disintegrating  these  stroe 
Giant  cells,  playing  the  part  of  phagocytes,  are  frequently  found  i 
vicinity  of  the  laminated  capsules  (Fig.  193).     In  some  parts  thi 


«?"5f'?*     '^'^ 
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I  d|]|I1hi11i1  pi 


along  with  the  production  of  these  penetrating  processes,  a  fom 
of  papillffi  on  the  surface.  This  is  often  manifest  in  the  epithelior 
the  scrotum  and  certain  other  parts  of  the  skin.  It  is  also 
pronounced  in  some  of  the  vaglno-utorine  cancers,  forming  the  so- 
Canliflower  cancere.  In  the  urinary  bladder  there  is  freqi 
such  a  marked  production  of  elongated  papilln  that  the  sur£ 
quite  shaggy,  while  the  mucous  membrane  beneath  ie  infilt 
To  this  form  the  name  Yillons  cancer  is  often  given.  The  pa 
like  those  of   the  simple   papilloma    of   the   bladder,   are  liat 


All    these   epitheliomas  are  prone  to   ulceration,  and   freqi: 
present  themselves  as  ulcers  with  infiltrated  walls. 
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Kodcot  oleei  is  a  speciftl  form  of  epithelioma  which  occurs  in  the 
npper  put  of  the  face,  and  more  rarely  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 
The  writer  has  met  with  it  on  the  back  and  on  the  leg.  It 
miHj  presents  itself  as  an  ulcer  with  overhanging  edges,  overhang- 
ing u  much  as  to  appear  "rolled  over."  The  edge  shows  the  epithelial 
■tniRnrea  in  the  form  of  peculiar  small  epithelial  cells  arranged  in 
*eU-4efined  groups  (see  Fig.  194),  the  peripheral  cells  of  which  are 
•onetimes  columnar.  These  groups  of  cells  are  beneath  the  epidermis, 
*'h]  teem  in  many  cases  to  have  no  connection  with  the  Malpighian 


l).nr.  The  tumour  is  a  superficial  one,  there  are  no  penetrating 
flinders,  no  Uminated  capsules,  and  there  is  no  tendency  to  invade 
tl>e  lymphatic  glands.  Its  structure  is  best  studied  in  very  early  cases 
'lure  ii  appears  as  a  small  nodule  under  the  epidermis. 

^  cntnUann  nlosr  of  the  face,  deBcribed  by  Hulchinson,  is  an  epitbelionui. 
"W  uiD«  mnlsalsstmiii  or  fsarl  timurar  has  been  given  to  a  form  which  is 
'^'MVilf  retarded  aa  an  epithelioma,  an  endotbelioms,  a  cystic  tumour,  or  a 
'°*l«iu.  It  contains  bright,  gtanoing,  pearl-libe  stmctares,  consisting  mainly  of 
^^tnttrine  crjatalB  and  tat.  Besides  these,  there  are  Qat  cells,  epithelial  in 
™'>ct(r,  irhich  are  arranged  so  as  to  form  rounded  bodies,  inside  which  the 
^'^'xluriDe  is  contained.  These  tmuonrs  are  sometimeB  sanounded  by  a  capsnle 
■<■  u  to  resemble  atheromatone  cysts.  They  are  moat  typically  seen  in  the  soft 
'^'■Bbruee  and  snbstanee  of  the  brain,  but  also  occur  in  the  subcutaneous  tlisne, 
"•licle,  oxaiy.  parotid,  and  oar.     (See  Vitchow,  in  Viroh.  Arch.,  viii. ;   Eberth, 
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do.,  xlix.;  Eppingar,  Vng.  Vierteljabraohr.,  18TS;  ChUri,  CholMtMtM 
Bttokuimarka,  Png.  med.  WooheaoohT.,  18BS;  Bristowa,  Pftth.  tniw.,  i 
18H;  Frioe,  do.,  ixxTiii.,  S4,  1887;  uid  for  man  iMsnt  litenWn,  Bof» 
Lehra  t.  d.  QMohwtUaten,  ii.,  1902.) 

2.  Cylinder-celled  epitheliomi This  is  a  tumour  of  parta  ^ 
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cyHndric&l  epithelium  nomuilly  coven  the  sur&ce,  hence  it  is  found 
thidT  iD  the  Btomach  and  inteatines,  and  more  rarely  in  the  utenu. 
\i  rancer  of  the  stomach  and  intestine  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence, 
lUi  tumour,  which  is  the  most  common  form  in  these  parts,  is  verj' 
0^  met  with.  The  cylinder-celled  epithelioma  is  one  of  the  forms 
of  uncer  met  with  in  the  lunbilicus  (see  Fig.  195), 


'l-tiLi-.-uUr™"''-''^     "^        "''     """"  "  '""■        '  ""' 

Thi;  tumour  usually  takes  origin  in  the  mucous  membrane  or  its 
^luula,  the  chief  exception  to  this  being  the  case  of  certain  lure 
tumours  of  the  brain,  where  it  seems  to  arise  from  the  cpitheliHl  lining 
•if  the  ventricles.  The  tissue  has  a  glandular  appeiirance,  forming  a 
wiiigerieB  of  tnbes  and  cavities  liiieil  with  cylindrical  epithelium  (see 
^fr*  ISC  and  197).  Honietimes  the  glandular  apiieitrant^e  is  ftrictly 
PWiwred,  but  frequently  the  xpaccs  enlarge,  atid  ;ih  the  epithelial 
•*li»  arcumulate  they  lose  their  cylindrical  form,  although  the  outer 
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layer  of  cells  next  the  stroma  may  still  presen-e  the   shape, 
glandular    elements  arc    contained    in    a    well-formed    stroma,    wl 
is  new-formed  as  well  as  the  epithelial  elements. 

In  growing,  the  tumour  infiltrates  neighbouring  parts,  veiy  ol 
insinuating  itself  among  the  muscular  trabeculw,  and  extend 
further.      It  may  form  a  conaiderable  tumour,  projecting  from 


Till-  priiruiry  lotnrtli 


surface,  an<I  is  fi-cr(ucntly  ulcerated,  u^  it  ol-iui-s  mostly  in  sttuat: 
where  it  is  exposed  to  friitioii.  Secondary  tumours  closely  I'esemb 
the  primary  are  common  (Fi^.  198). 

From  the  strikingly  glandular  character  of  these  tumours,  they 
included  by  8<mic  writers  among  the  julcnomas.  They  are  called 
these  writers  Mali^ant  adenoma  or  Adenooaroinoma.  As  they 
so  distinctly  atypical  in  their  imxlo  of  giowtb,  there  seems  no  res 
to  separate  them  from  the  c 
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3.  Bott  oaneers,  MedDlUry  or  Encepbaloid  cancers  are  characterized 
V  the  exietence  of  a  very  delicate  stroma  in  which  arc  abundant  cells, 
wmetimes  of  small  size,  loosely  packed  in  the  alveoli  with  a  good 
'iul  of  fluid  (aec  Fig.  199).  Thoy  occur  chiefly  on  mucoiiB  membranes, 
"I  ibc  ovaries,  testicles,  kidneys,  less  commonly  in  the  mamma.  Being 
*'k  they  tend  to  bleed,  and  if  onginatirig  on  a  surface  or  coming 
***  '1  in  their  growth,  they  may  undergo  ulceration.  Sometimes  the 
^^led,  ulcerating,  bleeding  tissue  projects  in  a  very  striking  maimer 
^^  a  surface,  forming  the  FungnB  hnmatodes,  this  condition  also 


•,?   x-*-  -■•;.T  . «.;v •  • 
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ftttutring,  however,  in  soft  sarcomas  (p.  334).  The  cut  surface  of 
nich  lumours  is  grey  in  colour,  and  a  sonicwhut  fluid  juice  can  be 
Krupnl  from  it.  In  this  juice  u-jll  be  found  cells  and  free  nuclei, 
iV  latter  large  and  mainly  oral  in  shapo.  Many  of  the  cells  contain 
111  jranules,  ari'i  there  may  he  some  in  an  udvanued  stale  of  fatty 
degenention. 

CiiK'crB  of  this  kind  sometimes  grow  to  a  considerable  size,  and 
'^'y  are  oflen  of  very  rapid  growth.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  very 
""^lipiant;  the  young  cells,  being  loosely  attached,  readily  pass  away 
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and  lead  to  metastasis.    Evidences  of  mitosis  or  nuclear  division  an 
commonly  met  with  in  the  cells  (see  Fig.  199). 

4.  Hard  oanoer  or  Scirrhiu  occurs  moat  commonly  in  the  mamma, 
but  also  in  the  stomach,  the  testicles,  ovary,  pancreas,  pleura,  and 
peritoneum.     It  is  characterized  by  the  preponderance  of  connective 


tissue  as  comjtarcd  with  the  epithelial  structures.  The  cells  in  this 
form  of  cancer  are  mostly  in  narrow  elongated  processes  divided  by 
connective  tissue  which  does  not  form  a  characteristic  stroma  (see 
Fig.  200). 

The  cancers  of  this  kind  have  usually  a  very  infiltrating  character, 
the  epithelial  processes  penetrating  among  the  surrounding  structures, 
and  it  looks  as  if  these  processes,  by  their  irritation,  produced  an 
excessive  amount  of  connective  tissue.  This  view  is  borne  out  by 
the  fact  that  the  connective  tissue  is  not  usually  in  tbe  form  of  a 
well-develo|>ed  stroma  as  if  planned  to  support  the  epithelial  struc- 
tures, but  is  irregular  and  even  impinges  on  and  destroys  the 
epithelial  cells.  The  cells  readily  undergo  fatty  degeneration,  and 
they  sometimes  to  a  large  extent  entirely  disintegrate,  the  stroma 
assuming  the  upper  hand.  It  therefore  happens  that  different  parts 
of  such  tumours  have  oflcn  very  different  characters.  The  more 
recent  parts  will  show  well-marked  epithelial  masses  with  stroma, 
while  in  the  older  parts  the  colls  have  almost  disappeared,  and 
there  is  nothing  but  densu  connective  tissue. 

A  scirrhus  occurs  more  as  an  infiltration  than  a  distinct  tumour, 
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Fifp.   t!01. — CcIIh  from  a  cancer  of  the  inainuia. 
Mont  of  tbom  contain  8cvoral  nuclei,     x  200. 


the  hardeniog  and  contraction  of  the  coiuiective  tissue  causes  the 

organ  in  which  it  grows  to  be  sometimes  contracted  rather  than 

enlarged.     It  is  frequently  so  in  scirrhus  of  the  mamma  and  of  the 

stomach,  its  two  most  frequent  seats.      On  cutting  into  the  organ 

the  tissue  is  felt  to  be  dense 

and  elastic.     The  cut  surface 

is  ^eyish  and   transparent, 

with  opaque  yellow  markings 

indicating   the   existence  of 

ktydegeneration  in  the  cells. 

The  juice  to  be  obtained  from 

tht;  cut  surface  is  scarce,  and 

under  the  microscope   it   is 

seen  to  contain  cells,   often 

of  large  size,  and  free  nuclei 

isee  Fig.    201).     The    cells 

vary  greatly  in  size  and  shape,  and  they  often  contain  two  nuclei,  or 

even  a  fully  formed  cell  inside  (mother  and  daughter  cells).     These 

cells  within  cells  are,  however,  frequently  interpreted  nowadays  as  the 

parasitic  organisms  of  cancer. 

These  cancers  are  less  malignant  than  the  soft  cancers,  but  they 
produce  somewhat  readily  secondary  tumours  in  lymphatic  glands. 

Between  the  hard  and  soft  cancers  there  are  cases  presenting  all 
shades  of  gradation ;  so  that  we  might  oven  speak  of  a  group 
f^^  simple  or  normal  cancers.  These  have  mostly  a  well-developed 
etroma  with  cells  of  moderate  size  which  lie  in  the  stroma  in  con- 
fldenible  spaces.  The  mamma  presents  these  varieties,  and  they 
will  be  again  referred  to  in  the  section  devoted  to  the  diseases  of 
that  organ. 

•^.  Colloid  or  Alveolar  cancer  is  a  tumour  characterized  by  the 
occurrence  of  colloid  degeneration.  It  is  met  with  chiefly  in  the 
stomach  (Fig.  202)  and  intestines,  and  in  the  mamma  (Fig.  203); 
more  rarely  elsewhere. 

There  is  here  a  definite  new-formation  both  of  stroma  and  epithelial 
DU-'^^,  and  the  stroma  is  often  produced  in  most  beautiful  and 
characteristic  forms  (see  Fig.  203).  The  cells  regularly  undergo  colloid 
d<Jgcneration,  as  if  it  were  in  the  plan  of  the  growth,  and  finally 
the  masses  of  cells  become  converted  into  masses  of  colloid  material 
^hich  fill  the  spaces.  Allied  changes  probably  occur  in  the  stroma. 
In  the  bulk  of  the  tumour  therefore  there  may  be  nothing  visible 
hcyond  the  regularly  formed  stroma  whose  spaces  are  filled  with  clear 
tmnsparent  material.      Occasionally  there  may  be  in  the  centres  of 


the  alveoli  some  remains  of  the  cells  visible,  while  the  peripheral 
nre  already  completely  converted  (see  Yi^.  203). 

To  tho  naketl  eye  such  tumours  have  a  murkcdiy  gelatinous  ap; 
jince,  ami  as  the  tilirous  stroma  may  in  its  coarser  meshes  be  vi 
without  the  mienwcope,  it  inay,  even  to  the  naked  eye,  look 


there  were  nothing  but  alveoli  tillid  with  ^'clatinous  material,  I 
the  name  alvuoLir.  The  tihHiie  is  trei|iieiitly  dense  and  hard  t^ 
touch.  Thix  aiiscs  li-om  the  f:u-t  ihat  tlic  idvculi  are  teuHely  pi 
with  the  colloid  maleriid.  uiid.  tlie  libivs  liciii<.'  <m  the  stretch,  a 
resistance  is  otVcrcil,  jnsl  as  .1  tij^htly  )>l<i\i-n-n|i  Madder  is  hard. 

These  tiuuoui'H  mustly  iiirur  as  intiltraliotis.  lrL<i|iiently  penetr 
among  the  cniisiitiiciits  of  the  tlssuts,  mid  ;dthim^h  they  vc>i-y 
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*iitiid  widely  by  continuity  (aa  in  the  stomach),  they  show  little 
^ixlency  to  metasUsie ;  even  when  they  attack  the  lymphatic  glands 
*«o"darily  they  do  not  usually  produce  large  tumours. 

^-  Haluiotic  eanoer  is  a  rare  form  of  tumour  compared  with 
""'  melanotic  sarcoma.  It  occurs  primarily  in  similar  situations, 
"""lelj-  the   skin   and    eyeball.     It  is  really  a  soft  cancer  in  which 


F'^eiit  is  present  in  the  cells  and  also  sometimes  in  the  stroma. 
Itisumiallya  very  malignant  tumour,  prwhicing  secondary  gr<)wths  by 
"ittisUisis. 

'.  Hqcobb  cancer  includes  tumours  in  which  the  stroma  of  the 
<>ncer  as-^umes  the  characters  of  mucous  tissue.  The  cells  of  the 
'^ictT  may  undergo  a  similar  degeneration.  The  tumour  as  a  whole 
"  'trj'  gelatinous  in  appearance,  and  is  proI>ably  simply  a  form  of 
'ht  >o-r,illeil  colIoi<]  cancer. 

\  Endothelioma  is  a  name  sometimes  applied  to  atypical  tumours 
aHiritij:  from  the  endothelium  of  serous  nienibranes  and  eUewhere. 
liH'^  aWc.)  Cancers  of  the  pleura  and  peritoneum  belong  to  this 
'-lass,  They  will  bo  descri1>ed  in  connection  with  tumours  of  their 
"wn  locality. 


IlM4iMm&  DaUgnam  is  reK^ided  by  a 
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Uttratiiro.— See  under  general  literature;  Hannovbb,  Das  Epithelioma,  186: 
LxBSBT,  Traits  des  malad.  oanoereoses,  1851;  F6b8Tbb,  Handb.  d.  path,  ana 
vol.  i.  (a  very  full  account) ;  Thiebsch,  Der  Epithelkrebs,  namentlich  der  Hfti 
1865;  Waldbtxb,  Viroh.  Arch.,  xli.,  470,  and  Iv.,  67,  also  Volkmann's  Sammhu 
klin.  Yortrage,  No.  33 ;  Luckb,  in  Pitha-Billroth's  Handb.,  1869;  Paobt,  Leet.  < 
Surg.  Path.,  3rd  edition,  1870;  KdsTSR,  Die  Entwickelung  der  Garcinome,  186 
Fbixdlamdeb,  Epithelwucherung  und  Krebs,  1877;  Cobmil  et  Ranyixr,  i.,  208, 188 
Discussion  on  Cancer,  Glasg.  Path.  Soc.,  papers  by  Macswen,  Jonathan  HuTcm 
SON,  Author,  etc.,  Glas.  Med.  Jour.,  1886 ;  Humphrbt,  Age  and  sex,  Brit.  Med.  Jon 
July,  1887;  Williams,  Med.  Chronicle,  Sept.,  1892;  Thin,  Cancerous  aifectiong 
skin,  1886  (full  literature  and  good  account  of  Rodent  ulcer) ;  Pebls,  Lehrb. 
allg.  Path.,  i.,  Wolff,  Entstehung  der  Carcinomen  aus  traum.  Einwirk,  187 
Hutchinson,  Crateriform  ulcer.  Arch,  of  Surgery,  i.,  1890;  Bobst  (full  literator 
Die  Lehre  v.d.  Geschwillsten,  1902. 
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RETROGEADE  CHANGES. 

I.  Hacrodi,  (Jaogrene,  Mortlflcation.  (1)  Causes;  direct  injury,  obstruction  of 
arteries,  spasm  of  arteries,  obstruction  of  veins,  nervous  influeuces,  assisted 
^y  weakness  of  the  heart ;  (2)  Forms  of  necrosis  and  changes  in  tissues, 
■letermined  chiefly  by  inflammation  and  putrefactive  changes.  Various 
forms  of  gangrene  ;  coagulation -necrosis  ;  caseation  ;  fat-necrosis  ;  (3)  Issues 
of  necrosis.  II.  Simple  atrophy,  its  physiological  type.  General  and  local 
atrophy.  III.  AlbumlnouB  Inflltratioii,  also  in  general  and  local  forms. 
I^  •  Fatty  degeneration,  a  transformation  of  nitrogenous  principles,  (general 
and  local  forms.  Character  of  lesion  and  results.  V.  Fatty  infiltration, 
(1)  in  connective  tissue,  (2)  in  the  liver.  VI.  Pathological  pigmentation — 
^gin  of  pigment.  (1)  Alterations  of  physiological  pigmentation;  (2)  pig- 
inenution  by  haemoglobin  and  its  derivatives ;  (3)  icterus,  hepatogenous  and 
^nutogenous ;  (4)  pigmentation  in  tumours ;  (5)  pigmentation  from  without ; 
((>)  pigmentary  atrophy.  VII.  Amyloid  degeneration — Causation  and  nature 
^f  process ;  changes  in  tissues  and  seat ;  local  amyloid  degeneration  ;  corpora 
^mylacea.  VIII.  Mucous,  colloid,  and  hyaline  degeneraUone.  IX.  Olyco- 
gale  inilltratlon.  X.  Calcareous  infiltration,  mainly  in  dead  or  obsolete 
atmctores :  characters  and  efiects. 

T^NJ>ER  this  designation  are  included  a  number  of  conditions,  all 
of  which  imply  a  defect  in  the  nutritive  processes  in  the  tissues. 
A-  the  cells  form  the  tissues,  it  is  for  the  most  part  these  which  are 
at  fault,  although   it  mky  }>e  that  in  some  cases  the  most  manifest 
U'sible  changes  are  not  in  them.      The  most  extreme  case  is  where 
ihf  nutrition  ceases  altogether,  and  the  structure  dies.     Short  of  that, 
^(^  hav»»   various  lesions   manifesting  themselves.     Thus   there  is   a 
fimple  rliminution  of  the  vitality,  and  the  structures  dwindle.     Again, 
the  chemical   constituents  of   the  structures  change,   splitting  up,  it 
niay  lie,  into  more  elementary  principles.     Or  the  tissues  are  unable 
to  prevent  the  deposition   in  them  of  extraneous  material,  which  is 
thu:*  infiltrated  into  them.     These  last  are  called  infiltrations,  whereas 
the  conditions  in  which  there  is  a  degradation  of  the  normal  consti- 
tuent* into  lower  chemical  substances  are  designated  degenerations. 

2a 
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I.— NECROSIS:   GANGRENE:   MORTIFICATION. 

The  term  Necrosis  is  equivalent  to  local  death  of  tissue,  and  includes 
all  forms  of  lesions  in  which  any  portion  of  the  body  loses  its  vitality* , 
Oangprene  has  a  more  limited  significance,  being  applied  chiefly  tc: 
cases  in  which  the  necrosis  is  accompanied  by  putrid  decompositioTi 
of  the  part,  and  especially  to  death  of  considerable  portions  of  tl^< 
external  parts  of  the  body.  Mortification  has  a  similar  meaning. 
Sloughing  is  the  death  and  separation  by  ulceration  of  smaller  parts 
of  the  soft  external  tissues.  Sphacelus  has  a  similar  significance. 
Necrosis  is  sometimes  used  in  the  limited  sense  of  death  of  bone  or 
cartilage. 

1.  Causes  of  necrosis. — An  agent  may  cause  necrosis  by  acting 
directly  on  the  tissues,  or  may  do  so  indirectly  by  interfering  with 
their  blood-supply  or  innervation. 

Instances  of  Direct  action  are  afforded  by  chemical  agents,  by  morlnd 
poisons,  by  traumatic  action,  and  by  extremes  of  temperature. 

Chemical  agents,  such  as  strong  acids  or  alkalies,  destroy  the  vitality 
of  the  tissues  by  their  caustic  action. 

Toxins  evolved  by  microbes  frequently  produce  necrosis.  The 
products  of  onlinary  putrid  decomposition  may  do  so,  as  where  decom- 
posing urine  is  extravasated  into  the  tissues.  We  see  also  in  the  case 
of  pyaemia,  erysipelas,  tuberculosis,  syphilis,  diphtheria,  that  when 
microbes  settle  in  the  tissues  and  multiply,  they  commonly  give  rise 
to  necrosis  when  acting  in  a  concentrated  form. 

Traumatic  action,  besides  its  direct  effect  in  injuring  the  tissues, 
produces  necrosis  by  obstnicting  or  rupturing  the  vessels. 

Extremes  of  heat  or  cold  produce  necrosis,  partly  by  affecting  the 
living  structures  directly,  and  partly  by  their  effect  on  the  vessels. 
The  ear  of  a  rabbit,  which  has  been  ligatured  at  its  l)ase  and  immersed 
in  water  heated  to  130*'-136''  F.,  or  in  a  freezing  mixture,  reduced  tc 
about  0°  F.,  suffers  necrosis  even  when  the  4mmersion  is  for  a  verji 
short  time,  and  the  ligature  is  removed  at  once.  If  the  temperature  i : 
less  extreme  a  short  immersion  produces  intense  inflammation,  and  i 
longer  immersion  produces  necrosis  (Cohnheim). 

Pressure  on  a  part  produces  necrosis  when  long  continued,  and  "i 
does  so  chiefly  by  emptying  the  vessels,  and  especially  the  capillaries 
Pressure  from  within  is  exemplified  in  the  case  of  abscesses  an. 
tumours  which  advance  to  the  surface  and  cause  sloughing  of  tla 
skin.  External  pressure  is  seen  to  prcxluce  necrosis,  in  the  case  c 
bed-sores,  or  where  bandages  and  splints,  by  pressing  on  a  bon^, 
prominence,  cause  sloughing  of  the  .skin  over  it. 
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Obttruotion  of  arteries  is  a  frequent  cause  of  necrosis.  As  the 
numtion  of  the  tissues  depends  on  the  capillary  circulation,  obstruction 
in  an  artery  will  scarcely  produce  necrosis,  unless  it  brings  about  a 
complete  stasis  in  the  capillaries.     (See  under' Embolism.) 

Besides  obstruction  of  arteries  by  embolism,  there  is  very  frequently 
a  partial  interference  with  their  calibre  as  a  result  of  atheroma,  espe- 
cially when  thrombosis  is  superadded.  In  senile  gangrene  there  is 
always  atheroma  of  the  arteries  of  the  lower  limb,  and  this,  even 
without  complete  obstruction,  may  be  the  cause  of  gangrene,  although 
weakness  of  the  heart  and  of  the  tissues  resulting  from  old  age  may 
contribute.  Softening  of  the  brain  in  old  people  is  similarly  produced 
by  atheroma.  These  softenings  are  frequently  in  the  cortex  of  the 
brain,  and  lead  as  much  to  weakness  of  mind  as  to  motor  paralysis, 
whereas  softening  from  embolism  is  usually  central,  and  leads  to  more 
definite  paralysis. 

Spasm  of  arteries  is  an  occasional  cause  of  gangrene,  as  in  Kaynaud's 
disease  (see  under  Diseases  of  the  Skin).  It  has  also  been  assigned  as 
the  cause  of  gangrene  in  poisoning  with  Ergot  of  Rye.  In  former 
days  there  used  to  be  epidemics  of  what  is  now  recognized  as  Ergotism 
from  eating  bread  made  with  grain  in  which  ergot  was  present.  The 
local  symptoms  usually  consisted  of  disturbances  of  sensation,  followed 
by  redness  of  the  skin,  sometimes  culminating  in  necrosis  of  the  tips  of 
the  fingers  and  toes,  or  of  the  nose  and  ears.  This  result  is  ascribed 
by  some  to  spasm  of  the  arteries,  a  view  which  is  confinned  by  an 
obsenation  of  Recklinghausen,  -who  found  by  experiment  in  fowls  that 
under  the  influence  of  ergot  the  arterioles  of  the  cock's  comb  and  of 
the  tongue  showed  a  violent  and  persistent  contraction,  during  which 
thrombosis  occurred,  obstructing  or  occluding  their  calibre.  Besides 
this  action  on  the  vessels,  the  poison  may  have  a  directly  poisonous 
effect  on  the  tissues,  and  the  necrosis  may  be  further  assisted  by  the 
injury  to  which  an  anaesthetic  part  is  exposed. 

Obstruction  of  veins  seldom  produces  necrosis,  as  these  vessels  anas- 
tomose 80  freely  that  stasis  in  the  capillaries  will  rarely  occur.  It 
^kes  place,  however,  when  a  piece  of  intestine  is  incarcerated  in  a 
^  ^th  a  narrow  neck,  as  in  a  strangulated  hernia,  in  which  case 
gangrene  is  frequent.  Elxtensive  venous  thrombosis  even  may  lead  to 
^iigrene. 

Nervous  influences  frequently  contribute  to  the  production  of 
"^•rr«ijs.  Lesions  of  the  peripheral  nerves,  the  spinal  cord  and  brain, 
^  sometimes  followed  so  rapidly  by  the  fonnation  of  sloughs  in  parts 
'« the  IkkIv  exposed  to  pressure  in  lying  in  Ijed,  that  the  term  Acute 
Waore,  or  Acute  decubitus,  has  been  applied.     This  has  been  ascribed 
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tx)  an  affection  of  the  trophic  nerves  by  the  primary  lesion,  but  it 
remains  doubtful  to  what  extent  the  immobility  of  the  patient^  hift. 
constant  retention   of  the  same  posture,  and  the  alteration  in  th^ 
circulation  may  account  for  the  necrosis  without  calling  in  the  actioia 
of  trophic  nerves. 

A  similar  difficulty  exists  as  to  the  necrosis  in  AnsBflthetic  leprosy . 
Here  the  affected  parts  are  devoid  of  feeling  and  the  vaso-motor  nerves 
are  implicated,  hence  the  parts  are  more  exposed  to  injury  and  tc 
variations  in  temperature,  which  are  not  compensated  by  alterations 
in  the  circulation. 

In  all  the  forms  of  necrosis  Weakness  of  the  heart  may  exercise  an 
influence,  and  in  some  cases  it  may  even  be  the  main  element.    In 
extreme  cases  of  general  weakness,  and  in  some  cases  of  specific  fever, 
there  may  be  necrosis  of  the  extremities  partly  due  to  weakness  of  the 
heart  and  partly  to  alt-eration  in  the  constitution  of  the  blood. 

The  various  tissnes  comport  themselves  somewhat  differently  in  relation  to  the 
causes  of  necrosis,  or,  in  other  words,  they  are  able  to  surviye  in  different  degrees 
a  deprivation  of  blood.  For  example,  Litten  found  that  if  he  ligatured  the  renal 
artery  in  a  rabbit  for  1^  to  2  hours  and  then  removed  the  ligature,  the  circulation 
was  perfectly  restored,  and  the  blood-vessels  and  connective  tissue  survived  ;  while 
the  epithelium  of  most  of  the  convoluted  tubules  underwent  necrosis.  Ehrlich 
and  Brieger  found  that  a  suspension  for  one  hour  of  the  circulation  in  the  lumbar 
part  of  the  spinal  cord  caused  necrosis  of  the  grey  substance,  while  the  white 
substance  was  not  affected.  Muscle  seems  also  peculiarly  sensitive  to  deprivation 
of  blood.  Thus  in  embolism  of  the  coronary  artery  of  the  heart  the  muscular  fibres 
die  before  the  circulation  can  be  re-established,  while  the  connective  tissue  sur- 
vives. In  this  relation,  skin,  bone,  and  connective  tissue  possess  great  powers  of 
resistance,  while  nervous  tissue,  muscle,  and  the  secreting  tissue  of  glands  are 
more  vulnerable. 

The  tissues  again  may  be  rendered  unduly  susceptible  of  necrosis.  Anaemia  and 
passive  hyperemia  render  the  tissues  more  vulnerable.  Diabetes  has  a  similar 
effect ;  boils  and  carbuncles  are  common  in  that  disease,  and  slight  injuries  are 
liable  to  go  on  to  necrosis.  Again,  children  who  are  in  extreme  states  of  inanition, 
especially  after  acute  fevers,  are  liable  to  Cancrum  oris  or  Noma  in  which  extensive 
necrosis  of  the  soft  parts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mouth  occurs. 

2.  Forms  of  necrosis,  and  changes  in  the  tissues. — The  changes 
which  the  dead  tissues  undergo  vary  considerably  according  to  circum- 
stances, and  the  reHultiiig  appisiraiices  are  so  different  that  special 
names  are  given  and  special  forms  <iescribed  according  to  the  appearances 
presented.  From  what  has  gone  before,  it  will  appear  that  inflam- 
mation frequently  goes  along  with  necrosis ;  the  two  are  sometimes 
produced  simultaneously  by  the  same  cause,  or  the  de^  structures 
may  in  themselves,  or  by  the  pnxlucts  evolved  by  them,  produce 
inflammation. 
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The  cuaimMances  which  determine  the  form  which  the  necrosis 
will  ugruDe  are  chiefly  these — the  position  of  the  dead  structure, 
wbether  internal  or  external,  whether  protected  from  the  access  of 
microhea  or  not ;  the  presence  or  absence  of  acute  inflammation ;  the 


bulb  of  the  dead  piece ;  its  structure  and  chemical  constitution.    The 
mna  important  circumstance  is  whether  putrefactive  ohanj^  occur 


*">oc    Dead  jneces  of  tissue,  like  all  dead  animal  matter,  are  liable 
W  decomposition  under  the  influence  of  microbes.     In  moat  cases  of 
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necrosis  in  external  parts  and  in  the  lungs,  the  air  findin 
carriea  with  it  the  microbes  concerned  in  these  processes,  an 
faction  is  the  result.  In  this  case  the  term  gaiigrene  is 
applied. 


In  most  cases  of  necroBis  the  process  is  characterized  hy 
appearance  of  the  nuclei  of  the  cellB.  Figs.  204  and  205  shoi 
the  case  of  necrosis  from  embolism  in  the  kidney.  Fig.  204  is  1 
tissue  outside  the  necrosed  area,  aiul  it  is  seen  that  the  nuclei 
the  connective  tissue  and  epithelium  are  preserved.  Fig.  20£ 
other  hand,  is  from  the  infarction  near  its  outer  limits ;  here  tt 
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ba?e  disappeared  from  the  epithelium,  but  are  preserved  iii  the  con- 
nective tissue. 

Id  Fig.  206  there  is  also  disappearance  of  the  nuclei  of  the  renal  epithelium  in 
consequence  of  the  presence  of  microbes  in  a  capillary  blood-vessel.  This  is 
probiblj  from  necroeis  as  a  result  of  the  action  of  the  microbes,  but  as  putrefaction 
ibo  leads  to  disappearance  of  the  nuclei,  it  may  be  an  effect  of  the  post-mortem 
growth  of  microbes,  which  however  must  have  been  planted  during  life. 

".  Dry  gangrene  or  Mnmmiflcation. — These  terms  are  applied  in 
the  case  of  external  parts,  when  the  circumstances  are  such  that  there 
is  little  moisture  in  the  parts.  Hence  it  will  not  occur  where  acute 
inflammation  precedes  or  accompanies  the  process.  It  is  mostly  met 
with  in  cases  of  embolism  or  other  obstruction  of  the  arteries,  and  is 
characteristic  of  senile  gangrene  and  of  Raynaud's  disease.  The  part 
undergoes  a  gradual  deepening  of  colour ;  at  first  merely  livid,  it  passes 
into  purple,  deep  blue,  and  even  black.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  blo(xi-pigment  is  dissolved  out  and  stains  the  tissues,  which  deepen 
in  colour  as  the  pigment  becomes  concentrated  by  the  part  drying. 
The  cuticle  generally  gets  raised  by  the  accumulation  of  a  red  fluid 
heneath  it,  and  buUse  are  formed.  If  the  cuticle  separates,  evaporation 
is  accelerated.  The  part,  which  is  usually  the  extremity  of  the  lower 
limb,  gradually  shrinks,  and  is  converted  into  a  hard  black  mass  (see 
Fig.  207),  often  with  a  mouldy  smell.  In  dry  gangrene  there  is  putrid 
decomposition,  but  as  there  is  a  deficiency  of  fluid  this  occurs  to  a 
subordinate  degree. 

^'  Moist    gangrene,    Sphacelus,    Sloughing. — In    the    conditions 
designated  by  these  names,  putrid  decomposition  plays  a  prominent 
part,  and  the  tissues  are  separated  in  a  softened  condition.     Moist  or 
ordinary  gangrene  is  the  condition  where  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
Wy  has  died  and  is  undergoing  separation.     It  is  well  seen  in  cases 
*here  a  portion  of  the  leg  has  died  in  consequence  of  injury.     The 
P^rts  which  were  at  first  hot,  red,  and  painful,  become  mottled  with 
"^i^n,  blue,  and  black,  and  the  surface  often  presents  blisters.     The 
P*i  liecomes  cold  and  darker  except  at  the  margin,  where  a  dusky 
^^  line  of  demarcating  inflammation  appears.      The  tissues  are  uni- 
versally stained    with    blood-pigment,   the    cuticle    gives    way,   and 
putrescence  advances,  causing  breaking  down  of  the  tissues,  which  are 
^parated  in  all  stages  of  softening,  the  more  resistant  tissues  such  as 
^^^  and  cartilage  retaining  their  form.     The  part  exhales  a  strong 
^our,  and  its  juices  contain  fluid  fat,  phosphates,  extractives,  as  well 
^  niiiltitudes  of  microbes.     The  appearances  of  gangrene  supervening 
^^  frost-bite  are  similar  (see  Fig.  208). 
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Sloo^hing  is  a  aimilar  process  where  amaller  parte  of  the  i 
are  separated  in  a  atate  of  putrid  decomposition. 

c.  Deeieoation  without  pntresceuoe. — Thia  is  aomewhat 
dry  gangrene,  except  that,  occurring  in  internal  parts,  th 
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'.  part  simply  dries  in  and  shrivels.  ' 
striking  example  nf  this  is  aftbrded  by  extra-uterine  preg 
which  the  fcttns  after  its  death  is  retained  in  the  abdomi 
mother.  The  fu'tns  may  remain  for  many  years,  simply  dryi 
getting  encased  in  a  capsule,  which  becomes  impregnat«d  ' 
salts.  Virchow  in  a  case  of  this  kind  found  muscle,  connect! 
and  vessels  still  recognizable  aft«r  twenty  years.  In  twin  pi 
also,  one  of  the  fu'tu^^es  may  die  at  an  oai'ly  perio<].  but,  being 
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it  it  born  along  with  the  other  in  the  form  of  a  dry  flattened 
nbjtct  {FortHs  eompresstts). 

I  Softening  without  pntrescenoe,  Colliqaefaotion. — This  is  almost 
peculiar  to  necrosis  of  the  nervous  systfim  in  coneequence  of  obatruc- 
lioi)  of  arteries.     The  process  is  accompanied  by  fatty  degeneration. 

(.  emulation- neciosis. — This  term  was  introduced  by  Cohnbeim, 
and  the  subject  has. been  elaborated  by  Weigert.  When  necrosis 
cctura  in  internal  parte  which  are  rich  in  cells,  then  the  tissue  fre- 
quently becomes  converted  into  a  solid,  firmly  compacted  mass. 
Wejgert  eomparea  the  process  to  the  coagulation  of  the  blood,  and 
uKrti  that    the    cells   in   dying   enter  into   combination    with    the 


filtinogBn  contained  in  the  fluid  which  permeates  the  tissue.  In 
"nier  thai  this  process  may  occur  the  tissue  must  be  a  very  cellular 
""i-  aod  an  abundant  supply  of  fluid  must  be  present.  The  embolic 
iniantion  in  the  spleen  and  kidney  forms  the  most  typical  example. 
i^'  iufarction  forma  a  stifT,  firm  wedge  which  may  l>e  pale  or  may 
"Hiuiii  hlood  (see  Fig.  209).  The  process  is  characterized  by  the 
■''Appearance  of  the  nuclei  from  the  affected  structures. 

A  p«.-uliar  change  which  occurs  in  voluntary  muscle  is  also  regarded 
k  Weigert  and  others  as  a  form  of  coagulation -necrosis.  This  is  the 
Vmis  described  by  Zenker  as  waxy  degeneration  of  mnscle,  which  is 
■i^  ilexignated  colloid  and  hyaline  defeneration.  It  is  brought  aliout 
'^'diret.'t  injury  to  the  liiing  muscle.  It  also  occurs  in  certain  febrile 
"laiei  where  the  temperature  runs  high,  especially  in  typhoid  fever 
vid  phthisis  pulmonalis,  and  is  sometimes  seen  in  paralyzed  muscles. 
It  may  be  produced  artificially  in  a  living  animal  by  freezing  the 
"'OKJe,  or  immediately  after  death,  by  injuring  the  muscle  before 
'wwcurreiice  of  post-mortem  rigidity.    The  change  is  met  with,  in  the 
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human  subject,  chiefly  in  the  diaphragm,  the  recltu  abdominis, 
the  adductors  of  the  arms.  In  consists  in  a  coagulation  of  Uie 
tractile  auhstance,  the  tibre  being  converted  into  a  homogei 
translucent  cylinder.  The  affected  fibres  are  brittle,  and  the  cylii 
get  broken  up,  often  presenting  transverse  cleavages,  or  giving  o 
to  oval  clumps,  as  in  Fig.  310. 

In  atheroma  of  arteries  there  are  often  translucent  structui 
pieces  in  the  walla,  which  Weigert  also  claims  as  exampli 
coagulation-necrosis.  Similarly  some  tube-<3ast8  in  the  kidne} 
supposed  to  originate  by  necrosis  umt  coagulation  of  the  epitheliui 


Hyaline  degeneration,  as  used  by  Keckhnghauson,  to  a  large  e 
covers  the  same  ground  as  the  coagulation -necrosis  of  Cohnhein 
Weigert     (See  further  on.) 

/.  CaeeonB  necroeis. — This  is  a  condition  closely  allied  to  coa 
tion-necrosis.  In  the  tatter  the  necrosis  occurs  for  the  most 
suddenly  in  structures  hitherto  unaltered,  whereas  caseous  necrc 
always  part  of  another  pathological  process.  It  is  highly  characte 
of  tuberculosis,  so  much  so  that  the  term  is  nearly  equivalent  t 
older  designation  tuberculization,  and  caseous  matter  is  virtuall; 
same  as  crude  or  yellow  tubercle.  It  is  also  frequent  in  sypi 
new-formations.  In  all  cases  there  is  a  great  abundance  of  cells,  i 
are  not  the  normal  cells,  but  are  produced  by  exudation  or 
formation.  The  necrosed  tissue  undergoes  a  process  of  condenf 
or  coagulation,  accompanied  by  fatty  degeneration,  the  result  be 
somewhat  dense  brittle  matter,  which  has  been  compared  to  chees 

In  its  microscopic  details  the  pi'occss  involves  a  complete  obacm 
of  structure.  The  nuclei  disappear  as  in  coagulation-necrosis,  an 
presence  of  abundant   fine    fat   granules   renders  the  structure 
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opaque  and  homogeneous.  As  the  necrosis  involves  not  only  the 
new-formed  cells,  but  the  tissue  in  which  they  are  seated,  the  result 
u  a  disappearance  of  the  details  of  the  tissue,  sometimes  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  render  the  structure  difficult  of  identification. 

g.  Molecular  necrosis. — This  term  is  used  chiefly  in  regard  to 
lesions  of  a  surface  in  which  there  is  a  gradual  extension  of  necrosis, 
and  the  dead  structures  are  removed  in  a  finely  disintegrated  condi- 
tion without  solid  sloughing.  The  result  of  this  is  the  formation  of 
an  nicer,  and  as  there  is  a  gradual  extension  of  the  necrosis  there  is 
usually  a  progressive  Ulceration.  The  process  is  usually  the  result 
of  infective  agents.  Thus  tulierculosis  of  a  mucous  surface  produces 
a  progressive  ulceration  l)y  necrosis  of  the  tissue  and  gradual  removal 
of  the  dead  tissue.  The  necrosis  here,  as  mentioned  above,  is  caseous 
necrosis. 

/i.  Fat  necrosis. — Opaque  whitish-yellow,  sometimes  calcified,  patches 
are  frequently  met  with  in  the  adipose  tissue  of  the  abdomen  in  the 
vicinity  of,  and  in  association  with,  certain  diseases  of  the  pancreas. 
(Ste  Pancreas.)  In  the  affected  piirts  the  fat  is  represented  by  fine 
crystaUine  aggregations  or  l)y  granular  detritus.  The  condition  has 
given  rise  to  much  discussion,  but  is  by  most  observers  regarded  as 
due  to  the  escape  of  the  fat-splitting  ferment  of  the  i)ancreas  and  the 
union  of  the  resulting  fatty  acids  with  lime  salts.  It  can  readily  be 
induced  experimentally. 

•')•  The  issues  of  necrosis. — In  many  cases  the  necrosis  limits  itself 
at  once,  the  agent  which  produced  it  having  acted  once  for  all.  It 
only  remains  to  dispose  of  the  dead  structures.  In  other  cases  the 
limitation  does  not  take  place  so  directly,  and  the  formation  of  a 
line  of  demarcation  is  anxiously  looked  for.  This  is  frequently  the 
wse  in  traumatic  necrosis  where  it  may  for  some  time  be  doubtful 
to  what  extent  the  tissues  have  been  injured  beyond  recovery.  The 
<!*H;xi8tence  of  inflammation,  especially  when  this  is  associated  with 
decomposition,  often  renders  the  limitation  of  the  necrosis  more 
difficult.  In  infective  processes  also,  such  as  tuberculosis,  the  necrosis 
follows  the  advance  of  the  lesion.  Again  in  senile  gangrene,  where 
the  arteries  are  seriously  obstructed,  the  starting  point  of  the  necrosis 
^y  l»e  a  trivial  injury,  and  its  progressive  extension  may  go  on 
^thout  any  signs  of  limitation  for  a  considerable  time. 

In  the  disposal   of  the  dead   tissue   inflammation   plays  a  most 

• 

important  part.  We  have  seen  that  violent  inflammation  is  often 
pr^xlueed  by  the  same  cause  as  the  necrosis,  or  may  supervene  on  it. 
^i»  will  mostly  be  the  case  in  external  parts  where  decomposition 
'*<-'ur8.    The  inflammation  is  characterized  by  hypertemia  and  exuda- 
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tion,  and  commonly  goes  on  to  suppuration.  A  layer  of  pus  come 
thus  to  divide  the  dead  tissue  from  the  living,  and  the  dead  ia  cai 
off  as  a  slough.     There  remains  a  suppurating  wound  or  ulcer. 

In  internal  parts,  if  the  necrosis  be  accompanied  or  followed  by  th 
production  of  irritating  chemical  substances,  then  a  violent  inflammj 
tion  will  be  produced  around.  It  is  so  in  the  case  of  pyaemia,  whei 
there  is  septic  embolism.  In  this  case  the  inflammation  will  usuall 
be  \iolent  enough  to  produce  suppuration,  and  the  result  will  be  tli 
formation  of  an  abscess. 

In  the  case  of  internal  parts  where  there  is  no  disturbing  decov 
position,  or  in  external  parts  which  are  protected  from  septic  contain; 
nation,  the  inflammation  is  of  a  much  milder  character.  The  necrosei 
portion  now  comes  to  act  as  a  foreign  body  or  dead  piece  of  tissue 
and  is  subject  to  the  changes  already  described.  The  dead  tissu 
is  often  eaten  into  and  replaced  by  vascular  granulations,  whic 
finallv  contract  and  leave  a  small  residue  of  connective  tissue ;  or  tfa 
dead  piece  is  cncapsuled  and  may  lie  quiescent.  Not  infrequently  tli 
encapsuled  tissue  undergoes  infiltration  with  lime  salts,  as  we  shall  sc 
presently.  In  the  case  of  necrosis  in  bone  the  external  capsule  : 
frequently  composed  of  new-formed  lx>ne. 

Literature. — Caksweli.,  Elementary  forms  of  disease.  Art.  Mortification,  183^ 
ViRCHow,  Handb.  d.  spec.  Path.,  vol.  i.;  Paget,  Lect.  on  snrg.  path.,  p.  84< 
CoHNHKiH,  Allg.  Path.,  vol.  i.,  p.  520,  and  Die  embol.  Proc. ;  Reckunohausk 
Allg.  Path.;  LiTTEN,  Zeitsch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  vol.  i. ;  Koch,  Traumatic  infeeti' 
diseases  (Syd.  Soc.  transl.) ;  Burdon  Sanderson,  Path.  Trans.,  xxiii.,  Brit.  Me 
Jour.,  1877  ;  Wkkiert,  Coagulation -necrosis,  Virch.  Arch.,  Ixxix.,  p.  89  ;  Chautba- 
K^krobiose  et  Gangrt^ne,  Bullet,  de  TAcad.  de  M6d.,  1873;  Fitz,  Fat  neorosiB,  ; 
Allbutt's  Syst.  of  Med.,  iv.,  1897;  Opie  (with  literature),  Johns  Hopkins  Hoff 
Keports,  ix.,  p.  859. 

II. -SIMPLE  ATROPHY. 

By  this  term  is  meant  a  simple  diminution  in  the  nutritive  activit 
of  the  structures,  and  a  consequent  diminution  in  size  without  furth< 
change.  Strictly  speaking,  we  should  distinguish  from  this  a  sma 
ness  due  to  defective  growth,  to  which  the  terms  Hypoplasia  ar 
Aplasia  are  applied.  But  atrophy  is  frequently  used  so  as  to  incluc 
both  conditions. 

Physiological  atrophy. — There  are  certain  normal  processes  of  deci 
which  occur  in  the  lx)dy.  At  certain  periods,  for  instance,  the  mi! 
teeth  drop  out,  and  this  is  efl'eeted  by  an  atrophy  of  the  fang  i 
that  the  crown  is  shed.  At  a  still  earlier  period  the  thymus  glar 
atrophies.     Then  again  throughout  life  there  is  a  continual  sheddii 
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of  the  hair.  If  a  castofT  hair  from  the  eyelash  be  examined  under 
the  microecope,  it  will  be  seen  that  its  bulb  is  atrophied,  and  this  is 
the  cause  of  its  being  shed.  In  some  persons  the  hair  of  the  scalp 
is  largely  shed  at  a  comparatively  early  age,  without  being  properly 
reproduced,  there  being  here  an  atrophy  of  the  hair-sheaths  and 
papillae.  Then  there  is  the  normal  atrophy  of  the  tissues  generally, 
which  occurs  in  old  age.  The  atrophy  of  old  people  is  in  many  cases 
due  to  some  organic  disease,  the  symptoms  of  which  are  not  manifest ; 
but  we  are  all  familiar  with  the  healthy  old  person  with  shrivelled 
hands  and  face  and  plicated  skin. 

In  all  these  cases  there  is  a  kind  of  intention  in  the  tissues,  so  to 
speak,  according  to  which  they  live  a  certain  period  and  then  decay. 
As  Paget  has  pointed  out,  such  atrophies  may  almost  be  regarded  as 
active  processes.  The  fall  of  the  leaf  is  due  to  an  active  absorption 
or  atrophy  of  the  fibres  uniting  it  to  the  stem ;  if  the  leaf  dies  l)efore 
it«  time,  or  is  killed,  it  remains  hanging,  but  in  the  natural  course 
it  drops  when  its  time  is  come.  So  with  our  tissues  and  the  whole 
organism ;  there  is  a  limit  to  their  activity.  Xhe  period  varies  in 
different  persons,  and  in  this  respect  hereditary  influences  have  an 
important  bearing.  Just  as  these  largely  determine  the  period  of 
growth  of  the  body  and  its  rapidity,  so  they  influence  the  duration 
of  activity  of  the  tissues.  This  is  plainly  seen  in  the  case  of  the  hair ; 
Ittldness  runs  in  families,  just  as  longevity  does. 

Canaation  and  Forms  of  atrophy. — Atrophy  in  many  cases  depends 
«n  some  interference  with  the  supply  or  alteration  in  the  quality  of 
the  nutritious  material  supplie<l  to  the  tissues.  It  is  also  related 
frequently  to  diminution  in  the  function  of  the  parts,  while  in  some 
<*W8  it  depends  more  directly  on  interference  with  the  nervous 
arrangements. 

Oeneral  emaciation  indicates  that  the  tissues  generally  have  been 
affected  in  such  a  way  that  their  nutrition  is  diminished.  This 
will  occur  as  the  result  of  an  alteration  in  the  blood.  The  blood, 
l»eing  the  vehicle  for  the  conveyance  of  nutriment  to  the  tissues, 
*^y  be  impoverished  l>ecause  of  a  direct  interference  with  the  food- 
*upply,  aj*  in  starvation,  in  stricture  of  the  oesophagus,  excessive 
vomiting,  diarrha'a,  etc. ;  or  there  may  be  an  excessive  consumption 
'»f  the  nutritious  material,  in  cases  of  excessive  discharges,  as  in 
phthisis  pulmonalis,  or  ulcerating  wmcers :  or  there  may  be,  as  in 
f<^vm,  an  increased  consumption  of  the  nitrogenous  elements  of  the 
tissues. 

Iw  general  emaciation  the  various  constituents  of  the  tissues  do  not 
atrophy  in  an  e<|ual  degi'ee.     According  to  experiments  by  Chossiit,  in 
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which  animals  were  deprived  of  food,  the  fat  and  blood  diminidied 
most,  next  to  them  came  the  muscles  and  the  abdominal  glands,  while 
the  bones  and  central  nervous  system  diminished  least. 

Senile    atrophy  is  closely  related  to   the  physiological  atrophies 
already  mentioned.     The  atrophy  of  some  tissues  in  old  age  renders 
them  more  liable  to  pathological  processes.      Thus  the  bones,  being 
diminished  in  size,  and  having  proportionately  less  animal  matrix,  are 
more  liable  to  fracture ;  and  the  lungs,  having  lost  their  supporting 
tissue,  are  more  liable  to  emphysema  (senile  emphysema).     "Brown 
atrophy''  of  the  heart  is  seen  in  the  aged  as  well  as  in  the  subjects 
of  chronic  diseases.     (See   under   Heart.)     The  brain  also  undergoes 
atrophy  in  old  people,  and  the  kidneys  frequently  do  so. 

Atrophy  from  disuse  manifests  itself  chiefly  in  the  muscles  and 
glands.  Wlien  a  joint  is  disused  from  being  rendered  rigid  by  disease 
or  from  paralysis,  the  muscles  undergo  atrophy,  and  even  the  bones 
diminish  if  the  condition  be  prolonged. 

Atrophy  ftrom  pressure  is  exemplified  in  the  atrophy  which  occurs 
as  a  consequence  of  the  advance  of  tumours  and  aneurysms,  or  external 
pressure  from  stays,  etc.  In  the  last-mentioned  case  the  liver  fre- 
quently suffers  considerable  atrophy.  Atrophy  is  also  not  uncommon 
in  organs  which  are  the  seat  of  interstitial  inflammation,  the  new- 
formed  connective  tissue  causing  atrophy  by  its  direct  pressure  on  the 
proper  tissue,  or  by  obstructing  the  blood-vessels. 

Atrophy  from  nervous  lesions. — This  is  a  somewhat  wide  subject^ 
and  will  be  more  fully  considered  in  the  special  part  of  this  work.  In 
ordinary  motor  paralysis  there  is  atrophy  from  disuse.  But  there  are 
atrophies  of  a  more  active  kind  following  lesions  of  nerves  and  of  the 
spinal  cord  which  are  referred  to  interference  with  the  trophic  nerves 
or  centres.  These  include  atrophy  of  the  nerve-fibres  and  of  the 
muscles.  According  to  Charcot  a  muscle  or  nen'c  atrophies  when  cut 
off  from  its  trophic  centre,  and  this  may  be  effected  by  interruption  of 
the  conductivity  of  nerve-fibres,  or  by  destruction  of  the  centre.  The 
atrophy  of  the  muscles  in  lead-palsy  belongs  to  this  class. 

Hemiatrophy  of  the  face  belongs  to  the  class  of  neurotic  atrophies. 
It  affects  the  soft  ])art.s  of  one  half  of  the  face  and  of  the  tongue, 
while  the  bones  are  not  aiferted  unless  the  disease  has  occurred  in 
early  life,  and  even  then  the  lx)nes  arc  unequally  affected.  The  lesion 
is  probably  due  to  interference  with  the  nerves,  perhaps  in  their 
passage  through  the  cranium  or  at  their  ganglia.  A  hemiatrophy  of 
the  body  sometimes  occurs  from  cerebral  lesions  in  the  foetus  or  young 
child.  This  may  be  in  the  form  of  a  crossed  hemiati'ophy,  the  face 
and  extremities  being  affected  on  opposite  aides. 
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In  tie  various  forms  of  atrophy,  with  the  exception  of  general 
emaciation,  the  proper  functionating  tissue  is  that  which  chiefly  suffers 
diminution.  Thus  in  muscles  it  is  the  contractile  substance,  in  glands 
the  secreting  cells,  in  nerves  the  nerve-fibres,  which  are  specially 
affected.  The  atrophy  of  the  proper  tissue  is  often  accompanied  by 
new-formation  in  the  acceBBory  s^uctures.  Thus,  atrophy  of  muscle 
is  often  associated  with  increase  of  the  interstitial  connective  tissue. 
This  connective  tissue  frequently  becomes  the  seat  of  fatty  infiltration, 
80  that  adipose  tissue  largely  replaces  the  muscle,  bringing  about  a 
pseudo-hypertrophy.  (See  under  Hypertrophy  and  Fatty  Infiltration.) 
A  similar  process  frequently  occurs  in  and  around  disused  glands. 

Utntton. — Paget,  Surgical  Path.,  3rd  ed.,  p.  69;  Becklinohausen  (Neurotic 
itrophy),  Allg.  Path.,  p.  326  ;  Chabcot,  Senile  diseases  (Syd.  Soc.  trans.),  1877,  Dis. 
of  nert.  syst.  (Sjd.  Soc.  trans.),  1881 ;  Chossat,  Bech.  exp.  sur  I'inanition,  1843 ; 
X^ELMixN  (literature).  Changes  in  the  body  in  development  and  senility,  Wies- 
biden,  1900. 
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The  condition  designated  by  these  terms  was  first  described  by 
Virchow,  and  regarded  by  him  as  characteristic  of  Parenchymatons 
inflammation. 

It  is  possible  to  distinguish  a  local  from  a  general  cloudy  swelling. 
The  local  form  occurs  in  parenchymatous  inflammation,  more  espe- 
cially of  the  kidneys,  and  is  sometimes  the  most  pronounced  evidence 
obtainable  post  mortem  of  the  existence  of  that  condition.  The 
^neral  form  occurs  in  most  febrile  diseases  and  is  very  characteristic 
of  some.  It  is  met  with  in  the  specific  fevers,  in  erysipelas,  diphtheria, 
<<^te  phthisis  pulmonalis,  etc.,  and  seems  to  be  related  in  these  cases 
to  the  high  temperature  and  the  altered  state  of  the  blood.  It  also 
occurs  as  one  of  the  results  in  certain  X5ases  of  acute  poisoning.  In 
tlif  general  form  the  lesion  is  diffused  through  various  organs,  but 
affects  especially  the  liver  (Fig.  211),  kidneys  (Figs.  212  and  213), 
^eart,  and  voluntary  muscles. 

In  these  various  cases  the  condition  seems  to  be  due  to  an  irritation 
of  the  cells,  which  are  induced  to  absorb  more  albumen  than  they 
^n  assimilate.  The  cells  are  enlarged,  and  they  are  clouded  with 
aHmminous  granules,  which  obscure  the  nuclei.  The  condition  implies 
^  qualitative  defect  in  the  cells,  although  quantitatively  there  is 
*^xces8.  The  defect  is  further  shown  by  the  co-existence  of  a  minor 
^€gree  of  fatty  degeneration  (see  Fig.  213).  The  fine  fat  granules 
'^^v  ])e  obscured  by  the  albuminous  gi*aiiules,  but  if   the  albumen 
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be  dissolved  by  adding  liquor  potassa;,  or  &  dilute  mineral  i 
fat  cornea  out  very  prominently. 


'  "».,.• 


The  orf^aiiM  all'ci'ti-cl  li;ivt', 
ante.     l"hi'v  aiu  (iiiIut"!'!!,  « 


1  tin-  tiukcil  eyii,  a  rhanictei'iHlic  a 
n'tiiiif's!  lo  ii  liigli  dofjiee,  and  ha 
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Hctioii,  t  bolky  appearance,  while  the  tissue  has  a  grey,  opaque,  dull 
Of  blurred  character  In  acute  fevers  the  enlargement  of  the  liver 
ud  hiBtja  is  aometmieg  \  eiy  great 


'''•itiw.— ViBCHow,  Cellular  Fatholog;,  tranEl.  by  Chance,  bIbo  various  papers 
id  ku  ArchiT. ;  Bbhuuo,  Die  Lehre  T.d.  triiben  Sohwellung,  Wliraburg,  1891; 
'■WIS.  Pfluger'a  Atch.,  63,  1896. 


IV. -FATTY   DEGENERATION. 
In  this  condition,  which  affects  the  cells  of  tissues,  there  is  a  change 

in  tk  chemical  composition  of  the  cell-cont«nla ;  the  albuminous  con- 

niWeiite  split  up  and  yield  fat. 
Cuution. — Fat  may  be  formed  in  the  animal  body  either  from  the 

arbo-hydrates  or  albuminous  substances  of  the  food.  In  the  case  of 
'*^J  degeneration  the  fat  is  derived  from  the  albuminous  constituents 
('the  tiMuea.  This  implies  that  these  constituents  break  up,  yielding 
""'if  nitrogen  in  some  lower  form  of  combination  which  is  usually 
WTieil  off  leaving  the  fat  in  the  tissue.  In  accordance  with  this 
*e  Gut  that,  where  general  and  extensive  fatty  degeneration  occurs, 
^^K  is  simultaneously  an  excess  of  urea  or  other  extractives  in  the 
"'^ne.  The  splitting  up  of  the  albuminous  constituents  of  cells  implies 
*  nirnt  serious  alteration  in  their  chemical  constitution.  In  all  such 
<*»es,  therefore,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the  vitality  of  the  cells  is 
^tly  reduced,  and  in  some  cases  the  condition  approaches  to,  or  is 
•""ciaied  with,  necrosis. 

'^^  lu  inaj  b«  formed  from  earbo-hydrataa  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  beea  pro- 
■OM  m  wben  fed  on  hooe;  alofie,  tfaii  being  a  solution  of  sugar  (Onndlsob) .    Tha 
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formation  of  fat  from  nitrogenoas  sabstanoes  is  proved  by  yarioas  facts.  Thoa  the 
tissues  of  the  body,  inolading  the  nitrogenous  constituents,  are  sometimes  changed 
after  death  into  Adipocere,  a  peculiar  waxy  substance,  composed  of  fatty  aeids 
combined  with  ammonia  and  lime  instead  of  with  glycerine,  and  therefore  more 
strictly  a  soap  than  a  fat.  This  substance  is  occasionally  found  in  graves,  and  it  has 
been  produced  by  leaving  the  dead  body  in  running  water  for  a  time.  Again,  it  has 
been  shown  that,  in  lactating  animals  fed  with  animal  food  carefully  deprived  of 
fat,  the  milk  is  even  more  abundant  and  rich  in  fat  than  in  animals  fed  on  diet 
containing  much  fat.  Again,  fresh  milk  becomes  richer  in  fat  and  poorer  in  caseins 
(which  is  nitrogenous)  during  the  first  day  after  its  withdrawal  from  the  mammst 
(Hoppe-Seyler). 

The  most  conclusive  proof  that  albuminous  tissues  yield  fat  is  afforded  by  the 
effects  of  poisoning  by  phosphorus.  When  a  dog  has  been  deprived  of  food  till  all 
its  spare  fat  has  been  exhausted  and  the  nitrogen  in  the  urine  has  reached  a  con- 
stant minimum  of  8  grammes  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  the  administration  of  small 
doses  of  phosphorus  causes  a  marked  increase  of  the  nitrogen,  which  may  reach 
nearly  24  grammes.  This  is  coincident  with  a  very  large  increase  of  fat  in  the 
tissues  of  many  internal  organs. 

The  causes  of  fatty  degeneration  may  be  divided  into  those  which, 
depending  on  some  morbid  condition  of  the  blood,  act  on  many  organs, 
and  those  which  have  .simply  a  local  inHuence.  We  may  therefore 
speak  of  a  general  and  local  fatty  degeneration. 

General  fatty  degeneration  is  produced  by  certain  poisons,  pre- 
eminently by  phosphorus,  but  also  by  arsenic,  antimony,  iodoform, 
chloroform,  and  others.  It  occurs  also  in  &ome  general  diseases  in 
which  the  blood  is  greatly  altered,  in  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the 
liver,  in  some  fevers,  in  pernicious  anasmia,  and  in  some  other  forms  of 
anaemia.  It  has  Ijeen  produced  artificially  by  confining  animals  in  an 
over-heated  space  for  thirty-six  hours  (Cohnheim).  In  these  cases  the 
altered  blood  has  acted  on  the  cells  of  the  tissues  and  caused  them  to 
alter  their  chemical  constitution.  The  change  occurs  mostly  in  the 
parenchyma  of  organs,  as  in  the  hepatic  cells  (Fig.  214),  the  renal 
epithelium,  and  striated  muscular  tissue,  especially  that  of  the  hearty 
but  it  is  also  seen  in  some  cases  in  other  structures,  such  as  the 
intima  of  arteries. 

Local  fatty  degeneration  is  frequently  the  result  of  deprivation 
of  blood,  as  where  an  artery  is  occluded.  In  the  brain,  occlusion 
of  arteries  is  followed  by  softening  of  the  cerebral  tissue — a  species  of 
necrosis — but  this  is  associated  with  the  appearance  of  cells  filled  with 
finely-divided  fat  (the  so-called  compound  granular  corpuscles  of  Gluge). 
It  is  true  that  the  fat  here  may  be  partly  derived  from  the  myeline  of 
the  nerve-fibres,  but  these  fat-filled  cells  are  not  confined  to  the  white 
substance,  which  alone  contains  myeline.  They  are  present  also  in  the 
grey  substance  where  there  is  no  myeline,  and  fat  is  also  visible  in  the 
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walU  of  th<^  hloiKl-vuAsels  (aa  iti  Ki^.  215).     Inflammation  is  a  frequent 
cause-  of  Wul  futtv  tlegcneratioii,  especially  in  certain  paronchymatous 


f ^.  :1S.-K*llv  rl«,(i.-u«i»lluii  ill  1li«  Liinilinil  v«mc1.  Id  ™ Jl.>r.lii«  ..I  tlis  Imiiu.    (fA.-KT.) 

ot^nx,  whore  the  clou<ly  swclliiij;  oft«n  goes  on  to  fiitty  •k-^encration 
'«e  Fig.  213).      In  quickly  growing  I 
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advancing  cancoi-s,  the  cells  frequently  undergo  fatty  degeneration. 
Ijastly,  nerve-fibres  which  have  l)een  divided  show  not  only  atrophy, 
but  also  fatty  degeneration. 

Some  authors  have  endeavoured  to  account  for  fatty  degeneration  on  the 
supposition  that  it  is  due  to  a  deficiency  of  oxygen.  It  is  said  that  in  genenl 
fatty  degeneration  the  blood  is  deficient  in  oxygen,  and  in  the  local  form  the 
tissues  are  deprived  of  oxygen.  In  the  former  case,  however,  there  is  nsnally 
an  obvious  alteration  of  the  blood  apart  from  simple  aniemia,  while  in  many 
local  fatty  degenerations  there  is  no  deprivation  of  oxygen,  as  in  inflammations, 
in  tumours,  and  after  section  of  nerves. 

Characters  of  the  lesion. — The  degeneration  occurs  mainly  in  the 
cells  of  the  tissues.  The  fat,  arising  as  it  does  by  the  chemical  decom- 
position of  the  protoplasm  of  the  cell,  appears  in  the  form  of  fine  drops 
or  granules,  which  are  strongly  refracting  (see  Figs.  215,  216,  217). 
These  granules  are  sepanited  from  each  other  by  the  remains  of  the 
cell  contents  and  are  therefore  isolated.     It  may  happen  in  this  way 
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Viil.  2ir».— FHttv  (luKununition  in  an  Hthcn>- 
inatouii  aiirta.  The  h)ui|)om  of  the  coUh  brought 
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Fig.  'J17.  -  Fatty  detrcncntiun  of  cells  in  a 
cancer  of  the  uiaiiuna :  a,  sliKhtly  affected : 
6,  more  ho;  c,  oomiilotcly  fatty — the  com- 
pound granular  corpuscle,     x  AdO. 


that,  as  in  Fig.  216,  a  fatty  degeneration  occurring  in  a  structure  may 
render  its  constituent  cells  unusually  distinct,  their  form  being  brought 
prominently  out  by  the  fat  in  them.  As  time  goes  on,  the  fat  granules 
increase  till  the  whole  cell  is  filled  with  line  refracting  oil  drops,  which 
remain  isolated  (see  Fig.  217),  each  l)eing  surrounded  by  an  albuminous 
envelope.  The  process  is,  in  fact,  very  much  like  that  which  occurs 
in  the  cells  of  the  mammary  gland  during  the  secretion  of  milk,  the 
colostrum  cells,  which  are  often  described  as  compound  granular 
corpuscles,  being  like  the  fully  degenerated  cells. 

When  finely-divided  fat  suspended  in  a  fluid  is  present  in  the  living 
tissues,  it  is  very  readily  absorbed.     We  know  how  readily  the  emul- 
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sified  fat  in  the  alimentary  canal  is  taken  up  by  the  epithelium, 
and  passed  on  into  the  lacteals.  When  milk  is  injected  into  the 
alxlominal  cavity  of  a  living  animal,  or  even  laid  on  the  surface  of  the 
diaphragm  after  death,  it  very  quickly  passes  into  the  lymphatics.  In 
the  case  of  fatty  degeneration  of  cells,  if  fluid  be  present,  the  cells 
disintegrate,  an  emulsion  is  formed,  and  absorption  occurs  just  as  in 
the  case  of  milk. 

But  sometimes  the  fatty  degeneration   occurs  in  connection  with 
iitructures  not  adapted  to  absorption,   as  in   hydrocele,   where  the 


Fiif.  218.— CryntalA  of  choloAteariuc ;  a,  large  onen  fn>in  an  old  hydrocele ;  h,  from 
KtMguuit  Inlo  in  gall  bladder,     x  S-TO. 

t^'ndeney  is  rather  to  transudation,  or  as  in  certain  ovarian  tumours. 
I'l  that  case,  the  fat  undergoes  further  changes,  resulting  usually  in 
the  profhiction  of  crystals  of  cholestearine  (Fig.  218)  or  margarine. 

CtoleiteMlno,  which  is  an  alcohol,  occurs  as  a  normal  constituent  of  the 
c^tral  nervous  tissue  and  of  bile,  in  which  latter  it  is  dissolved.  Its  crystals  are 
rhombic  tables  whose  angles  measure  79''  30'  and  100°  70'.  On  adding  strong 
solpharic  acid  carefully  to  a  crystal  of  cholestearine,  the  crystal  appears  to  melt 
^nua  the  edge  inwards,  and  take  on  a  fatty  appearance,  and  by  and  by  it  gathers 
^to  a  brown  drop.  On  adding  iodine  and  sulphuric  acid  to  a  crystal,  there  is 
*t  first  a  beautiful  display  of  colours.  Mars^arine  occurs  in  the  form  of  radiating 
'^leR  such  as  one  fre<iuently  sees  inside  the  fat  cells  in  adipose  tissue. 

local  fatty  degeneration  is  not  infrequently  followed  by  Galcareons 
Uiiltration,  where,  from  deficiency  of  fluid  or  otherwise,  the  fat  is 
Dot  absorbed. 
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We    have   already   seen    that  in    Cuaation   fatty    degeneration  i 
aaaociated  with  n 


V. -FATTY   INFILTRATION. 

By  this  term  is  meant  the  infiltration  of  free  fat  into  the  tissuei. 
This  condition  ie  only  in  a  restricted  sense  pathological,  especially 
when  it  is  general.  It  is  necessan-  to  distinguish  fatty  infilb«tion 
of  the  liver  from  other  forms. 

1.  7«tty  inSltration  ia  conneotive  tisane. — Adipose  tissue  is  ■ 
fonn  of  connective  tissue,  and  is,  to  a  conuiilerable  extent,  inter- 
changeable  with  loose  connective  tissue.  Adipose  tissue  is  formed 
by  the  infiltration  of  fat  into  connective  tissue  cells,  where  it  ii 
laid  down  in  store,  and  this  store  fat  may  at  different  times  be 
variously  abundant. 


VU.  aiv.     VnUy  iiiflltnitiuii  .>r  » 
iniwtibir  niiivii  nn-  immmMi  hiuI  i»1 

In  Obesity  an  excusH  of  fat  is  pri'st'iit  in  the  liody,  and  the  fat  ia 
laid  <lown  in  store  chiefly  in  the  nulicntancoiia  connective  tissue  and 
the  omentum,  Imt  alxii  In  other  litiuitionM  where  totise  connective  tissue 
is  present. 

Around  or  in  disneed  or  atrophied  organs  it  is  common  to  find 
a  fatty  iiifiltnition.  A  most  typical  example  of  this  is  afforded  by 
muscles  which  have  become  tixe<l  iit  their  ends  by  the  stiffening  of 
joints.  The  niusc-li'  can  no  longer  prtKluce  any  movement,  and  ita 
iiliros  gradually  atrophy  as  we  ha»e  alreaily  seen.  At  the  same 
time,  in  the  connective  tissue  aroiuiit  the  muscle  and  in  that  which 
supports  it,  there  is  a  great  infilti'iition  of  fat,  so  that  adipose  tissue 
appears  between  and  around  the  fibres.  Then,  again,  in  pseudo- 
hypertrophic |)aralysis  -a  diKi'use  chiefly  of  children — there  is  a  similar 
process.     The  muscular  tissue  atmphii^s,  but  there  is  at  the  same 
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tine  an  excessive  transformation  of  the  connective  tissue  into  adipose 
ttviH,  M>  that  the  wasting  of  the  muscle  is  more  than  counterbalanced 
W  the  excess  of  adipose  tissue,  and  there  is  thus  a  pseudo-hypertrophy 
(ieeFig.219). 

A  similar  fatty  infiltration  occurs  in   the  heart  (Fig.   22U),   and 
mav  seriously  incommode  it  in  its  action  (see  further  on). 


fat  is  often  deposited  in  excessive  quantity  aronad  diaeaaed  and 
vAtu  glanda,  such  as  the  kidney,  pancreas,  etc.  In  the  contracted 
^^imy  of  chronic  nephritis  there  in  often  an  excess  of  fat  at  the 
biiuji.  which  may  make  the  kidntiy  appear  much  Icks  reduce<]  in  bulk 
"lan  it  really  is.  In  hydronephrosis  there  is  often  an  enormous  iii- 
"^fMse  of  the  fat  which  normally  surrounds  the  kiduey. 

•-  fatty  inflltntion  of  the  liver. — Fat  is  often  found  in  large 
IMwitities  in  the  liver  in  cases  where,  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  or 
elwrwhcre,  there  is  an  actual  deficiency.  The  fat  in  the  liver  is 
in  ihe  peripheral  parts  of  the  lobules,  and  from  this  it  is  to  I>e  inferred 
that  it  has  been  brought  by  the  poilal  blood,  and  that  it  is  a  store  fat 
Iw*  Fig.  221).  This  fatty  infiltration  occurs  most  fre'iuently  in 
pblhisiK  pidmonalis. 

lu  accumulation  in  dioeawe  such  as  phthisis  may,  in  part,  lie  accounted  tor  by 
n^iMiiig  ihal  llie  fat  which  ia  normallj  used  for  the  formation  ol  the  falty  ooids 
ud  the  cholest««rine  ot  the  bile  is  not  to  used,  and  is  therefore  stored  in  the 
hpitie  cells.     It  is  known  that  the  secretion  oi  bile  is  ereatly  diminished  in  such 
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cases,  and  that  the  bile  ia  watery.  In  that  case  the  latt;  inliltratioii  here  wnli. 
like  that  in  muscle,  be  due  to  diminished  activity  of  the  organ.  Another  view,  and 
one  having  some  appearance  of  probabiiit;.  is  baaed  on  the  theory  that  one  oi  tbi 


f anctiong  of  the 
Bois  Rey 
Dxidizable  than  ordi 


form  of  tine  graiiiil 
isolated.  In  fatty 
hilt  as  more  fat  is 
convei'sion  nf  coikk 


to  prepare  (at  lor  oiidation.     Nauniann  (Reiohert  and  D 
I,  IhTI,  p.  41)  has  nliown  that  the  liver  fat  is  much  moi 
fat,  and  that  in  the  vertebrsta  the  size  of  the  liver  ia  i 
inverse  proportion  to  the  activilj  of  tl 
TFtipiralion.  beint;  lari;eet   in   fishes  ac 
EinalleBt  in  birds.   It  istheretore  sungesb 
~)      that  in  phthisis  and  cachectic  diseasea  tt 
livor   may   produce  an   excess  of   eaai 
iiidinahle  (at  and  store  it  up  ready  (i 
ise.     Hence.  pcrliai'S,  the  utility  of  livL 
)iU  in  caiieB  of  phthisis. 

A\'e  liavu  seen  that  in  fatt 
legtFiierution  the  fat  appcai-s  in  tl 
or  (iro])s,  ami  thiit  as  tlitwu  increase  they  reniai 
infiltnitioii  thmu  an^  of  coiirsf,  finst  fine  fat  drop 
iidtled  tlie  drojis  pi-ow  in  size.  In  the  case  of  tl 
i;tive  tiisHiiu  iiit>i  adi^ioKc  tiiiHuc,  thei'e  U  a  single  fi 
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drop  in  each  cell,  as  in  Fig.  220.  In  the  case  of  fatty  liver  the  fat  drops 
are  of  various  sizes  (see  Fig.  222),  but,  as  a  rule,  much  larger  than  in 
fatty  degeneration.  The  size  is  by  no  means  an  absolute  criterion,  but 
it  is  an  important  practical  indication.  It  is  only  in  the  liver  that 
there  can  be  much  difficulty  in  distinguishing  between  fatty  degenera- 
tion and  fatty  infiltration,  and  here  the  fact  that  in  the  latter  the  fat  is 
deposited  at  first  in  the  cells  at  the  peripheral  parts  of  the  lobules,  and 
continues  more  abundant  there,  is  sufficiently  distinctive.  There  is  one 
exception  to  this  in  the  case  of  the  fatty  liver  of  alcoholism.  Here  a 
fatty  infiltration  occurs  which  is  diffused  throughout  the  lobules. 

VI.— PATHOLOCilCAL  PIGMENTATION. 

The  pathological  variations  in  colour  in  the  tissues  come  under  a  con- 
«iderable  number  of  different  categories. 

TIm  endeaTOur  has  been  freqnently  made  to  refer  all  pigments  found  in  the  body 
to  the  blood-pigment,  bat  this  relation  has  been  definitely  disproved  for  some  (as 
in  the  cue  of  pigments  introduced  from  without),  and  rendered  doubtful  in  others. 
TheDormal  pigments  in  the  body,  those  of  the  blood-corpuscles,  of  the  skin,  eye- 
bftll  etc.,  arise  in  cells  and  are  formed  by  the  cells  elaborating  them  from  the 
nntrieot  material  afforded  them.  It  is  an  assumption  to  suppose  that  the  pigment 
of  the  skin  is  derived  from  the  blood-pigment  and  not  elaborated  by  the  cells. 

1.  i^lterationB  of  physiological  pigmentation. — The  pigment  of  the 
«kin  varies  much  in  different  persons  within  physiological  limits.  There 
is  an  absence  of  pigment  from  congenital  defect  (albinism),  and  a  con- 
genital excess  (ne^ism).  The  pigment  also  varies  in  the  same  person 
at  different  times ;  it  is  often  increased  by  exposure  to  the  sun,  by 
pregnancy  (diloasma),  etc.  A  peculiar  form  of  pigmentation  is  that  in 
Addison's  disease,  in  which  certain  parts  of  the  skin  assume  a  bronze 
wlour.  The  excess  of  pigment  here  is  not  only  in  the  rete  Malpighii 
^nit  in  the  papillae  of  the  cutis  and  around  the  veins.  This  disease  is 
*»ociated  with  tuberculosis  of  the  suprarenal  capsules,  but  the  con- 
nection of  the  local  disease  with  the  pigmentation  of  the  skin  is  not 
*ery  clear. 

-•  Pigmentation  by  haemoglobin  and  its  derivatives. — The  pig- 
iDent  of  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  the  hsBmoglobin,  is  an  unstable 
substance,  and  readily  passes  into  other  forms.  Hiemoglobin  contains 
'ron,  l>nt  the  latter  is  in  the  so-called  "  masked  "  condition,  i.e.  it  is  so 
intimately  combined  that  it  does  not  give  the  usual  reactions  of  iron, 
«uch  as  that  with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  and  hydrochloric  acid. 
These  can  only  be  obtained  when  the  iron  is  in  the  "  ion  "  form,  as  it 
i=*  in  solutions  of  inorganic  salts.  In  certain  pathological  conditions 
^his  seems  to  occur,  but  the  steps  of  the  process  are  not  well  under- 
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Stood.  When  a  solution  of  haemoglobin  is  heated  to  boiling  it  bretb 
up  into  albumen  and  hematin.  The  latter  by  further  decomposition,  ts 
by  treatment  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  yields  iron  in  an  inorganic 
form  and  an  iron-free  substance — hsBmatoporphyrin — which  is  isomeric 
with  bilirubin.  Something  like  this  seems  to  occur  in  blood  dots. 
From  blood  extravasations,  Virchow  obtained  a  crystalline  coIouriii| 
matter  which  he  termed  hSBmatoidin — now  regarded  as  bilirubin  :  and 
later,  Neumann  described  a  substance— hsBmOBiderin — as  the  coloarin| 
matter  of  old  clots  and  thrombi,  which  he  affirmed  gave  the  ordinan 
reactions  for  iron.  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  this  statement  o 
Neumann  iinth  our  present  views  of  chemical  reactions,  and  in  al 
proliabiiity  ha^niosiderin  is  not  a  pure  compound.  As  Kunkel  hai 
previously  attributed  this  reaction  to  the  presence  of  ferric  hydrate 
it  mav  be  that  htcniosidcrin  is  a  mixture  of  this  substance  aii< 
hsematoidin,  i.e.  bilirubin.  The  term,  however,  will  be  retained  fo 
convenience.  HflBmin,  which  is  procurable  artificially  from  blood  (s© 
Fig.  223),  is  the  hydrochloride  of  anhydrous  hH^niatin.  It  is  o 
importance  from  a  toxicological  point  of  view. 

In  hSBmorrhages  the  tissues  around  usually  l>ecome  stained,  an 
the  pigmentation,  with  various  alterations,  may  remain  for  yean 
There  are  two  diftereiit  ways  in  which  the  pigmentation  may  occui 
In  the  first  case  the  haemoglobin  is  dissolved  out  of  the  re<l  corpuscles 
and  the  coloure<i  solution  stains  the  tissues  around.  The  dissolve) 
pigment  may  be  transformed  into  what  Neumann  called  htemosiderii 
the  ferrocyanide  test  giving  a  general  blue  staining.  The  pigment  i 
then  liable  to  be  collected  in  cells,  where  it  may  assume  a  granular  font 
or  as  ha^matoidin  it  may  occur  either  as  granules  or  crystals. 

The  other  mode  of  pigmentation  in  haemorrhage  is  that  the  re 
coq)uscle8  are  taken  up  by  ama»boid  cells  and  their  pigment  undergoc 
transformation  inside  the  cells.  The  effused  blood  acting  as  an  irritai 
induces  inflammation  around,  and  the  usual  amoeboid  cells,  acting  s 
phagocytes,  take  up  the  red  corpuscles.  (See  Fig.  224.)  Many  ( 
these  cells  pass  off  by  the  lymphatics,  but  some  may  remain  pc: 
manently  in  the  part.  The  red  corpuscles  inside  the  cells  shrink,  an 
their  pigment  goes  through  the  transformation  into  hsemosidcrin  an 
ha^matoidin. 

In  some  chronic  inflammations  there  is  a  pigmentation  whic 
presumably  arises  in  a  similar  way  to  that  described  al>ove,  th 
ha3morrhage  being  by  diapedesis.  This  pigmentation  is  met  wit 
chiefly  in  the  skin  and  the  intestine.  There  is  a  similar  pigmentatic 
in  passive  hyperSBmia,  due  to  hamiorrhage  by  dia{)edesis.  This  is  see 
in  the  lungs,  where  we  have  the  condition  of  brown  induration,  and  i 
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the  liver  where  passive  hypersemia  is  usually  associated  with  pigmenta- 
tion of  the  hepatic  cells. 

Post-mortem  pigmentation  of  the  tissues  should  be  carefully  dis- 
QDguished.  After  death  dissolution  of  red  corpuscles  occurs  as  a 
result  of  putrefactive  changes,  and  the  pigment  set  free  stains  the 
tifiwies,  more  particularly  the  walls  of  the  heart  and  vessels,  but,  by 
degrees,  other  structures  also. 


a 


jy  ^—Crjfftala  of  luDiuiii  proparad  artificially  by 
<d>mc  ghefad  acetic  acid  to  a  drop  of  blood,  beating 
M**  enpontinj?  to  dryneiw.      x  350. 


Vig.  'iiM. — Colls  coutainiiig  blood*€or- 
puHcIeB  from  the  iieiKhbourbood  of  a 
nemorrbagc  ;  a,  witb  fresh  corpundos ; 
6,  with  dark  grunulcH  from  disintegra- 
tion of  red  corpuncleM. 


IblilUBmia,  as  we  have  seen  (page  232),  is  a  name  given  to  cases  in 
«'luch  free  pigment  is  present  in  the  blood.  It  is  the  result  of  the 
destruction  of  the  red  corpuscles  by  the  parasites  of  malarial  fevers. 
The  pigment  is  in  the  form  of  granules  and  flakes,  and  being  deposited 
in  certain  organs  leads  to  a  coloration  of  them. 

^e  freqaently  meet  post-mortem  with  a  black  pigmentation,  more  partienlarly 
in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestine,  bat  also  in  other  of  the  organs  in  the 
^^toen.  This  is  partly  a  post-mortem  appearance,  but  it  owes  its  occurrence 
to  eooditioDs  which  have  existed  during  life.  The  name  Psendo-melanoslB  has 
^0  applied  to  it.  Its  existence  implies  the  presence  of  haemosiderin,  and  the 
black  colour  is  due  to  the  action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  evolved  by  the  putrid 
<lecompo8ition.  on  the  iron  of  the  htTmosiderin. 

X  Icterus  or  Jaundice  is  a  condition  in  which  the  blood  containH 
a  yellow  pigment  which  stains  the  tissues  of  the  body  generally. 
The  pigment  is  usually  that  of  bile,  namely,  bilirubin.  This  substance 
i«  elaborated  by  the  hepatic  cells  and  secreted  as  a  constituent  of 
the  bile.  \Mien  the  exit  of  the  bile  is  hindered  by  obstruction  of 
the  ducts  the  pigment  is  re-absorbed  and  passes  into  the  blood. 
Ictenig  which  is  thus  due  to  the  bile  pigment  is  called  Hepatogen- 
ous that  is,  derived  from  the  liver. 
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We  have  already  seen  that  hsematoidin  is  of  similar  constitutkn 
to  bilirubin,  and  m'c  may  presumably  have  icterus  from  the  fomu- 
tion  of  this  pigment  in  the  blood  by  destruction  of  the  red  corpascliQB 
independently  of  the  bile.  This  form  of  icterus  is  called  Hoai- 
togenous.  The  exact  domain  of  this  form  is  not  determined.  The 
icterus  of  some  acute  diseases  such  as  pyaemia  and  typhus  fever  ii 
htematogenous.  More  doubtful  is  the  Icterus  neonfttomm.  Thi 
form  of  jaundice  occurs  in  a  large  number  of  new-bom  children,  am 
is  usually  regarded  as  due  to  a  destruction  of  red  corpuscles,  occai 
ring  in  consequence  of  the  changes  in  the  circulation  at  birth. 

It  is  asserted  by  Birch-Hirschfeld  that  this  icterus  is  hepatogenous.  He  Btj 
that  the  sudden  change  in  the  circulation  at  birth  causes  oedema  of  the  InterBtitii 
connective  tissue  of  the  liver,  and  that  this  produces  obstruction  of  the  dnoti 
Cohnheim  agrees  with  Birch-Hirschfeld  that  the  icterus  is  probably  hepatogenott 
but  does  not  see  sufficient  evidence  of  oedema.  He  suggests  that  as  there  is  i 
birth  a  sudden  increase  in  the  secretion  of  bile,  the  ducts  may  take  some  tin 
to  accommodate  themselves.  Recklinghausen  believes  the  icterus  to  be  hemi 
togenous  on  the  apparently  sufficient  ground  that  the  faeces  are  coloured  wit 
bile,  and  that  therefore  the  bile  ducts  are  not  obstructed. 

A  peculiar  feature  in  icterus  neonatorum  is  the  occurrence  of  CryBtals  of  h«mi 
toidin  or  bilirubin  in  the  kidneys,  and  also  in  the  tissues  and  blood.  That  : 
to  say,  the  pigment  not  only  stains  the  tissues,  but  is  deposited  in  the  crystallii 
form.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  this  crystallization  is  a  post-mortem  phenon 
enon.  Hiematoidin  crystals  may  be  found  even  where  there  is  not  enough  pigmei 
present  to  produce  jaundice. 

4.  Pigmentation  in  tamours. — In  certain  sarcomas  and  cancers 
brown  pigment  is  present  in  the  cells  of  the  tumours,  giving  to  th 
tissue  a  brown  or  black  colour.  The  pigment  here  has  the  chemio 
characters  rather  of  melanin  than  of  blood-pigments  and  is  preson 
ably  elaborated  by  the  cells.  These  tumours  mostly  take  origin  i 
structures  where  pigment  cells  normally  exist,  as  in  the  choroid  ( 
the  eye,  the  superficial  layers  of  the  cutis,  the  pia  mater  (Virehow 
and  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eye,  where  it  passes  into  the  comei 
Such  tumours  also  originate  in  pigmented  naevi,  in  the  rete  Malpighi 
and  in  the  cornea  (especially  in  horses).  In  some  of  these  cases  tt 
melanin  passes  into  the  urine,  where  it  may  deeply  colour  thf 
secretion  (Tennent  and  Coats). 

5.  Pigmentation  from  without. — Pigmented  sul)stances  introduce 
may  lodge  in  the  tissues  and  even  permanently  colour  them.     Salt 
of  silver,   when  long  administered,  or  when  taken  in  excess  in  oe 
dose,  may  cause  a  bluish   staining  of   the  skin — Arg3rria.     Silver 
also  deposited  in  the  tissues  of  internal  organs. 

The  Dust  of  the  air  which  is  inhaled,  pa.sses  to  some  extent  int 
the  substance  of  the  lungs,  and  gives  a  dark  colour  to  them.     (S4 
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under  Lung  Diseases.)  Workers  whose  trades  expose  them  to 
variously  ooloured  dust,  present  similar  pigmentations  of  the  lungs. 
Tattooing  is  an  operation  by  which  granular  pigments  are  introduced, 
and  lodge  in  or  under  the  skin  and  in  the  lymphatic  glands. 

6.  Pigmentary  Atrophy. — WTien  coloured  tissues  atrophy  there  is 
usually  a  concentration  of  their  pigment.  Thus  we  have  a  brown 
atrophy  of  muscle,  especially  of  the  heart,  and  a  deepened  coloration 
of  the  fat  in  emaciated  persons  and  in  old  age. 

Utoitnre. — VmcHow,  Viroh.  Arohiv,  vols,  i.,  ii.,  iv.,  vi.,  Geschwiilste,  vol.  ii.; 
Addoox,  Dis.  of  saprarenal  capsales,  1855;  Lanohans,  Virch.  Arch.,  vol.  xlix.; 
NirnANN,  Virch.  Arch.,  vol.  cxi.,  1888;  DUrck,  tfeirf. ,  vol.  cxxz.,  1892;  Rind- 
nxncH,  Path.  Histology;  Kxhrbr,  Stud.  iib.  Ikterus  neonatorum;  Bibch- 
Hbschfxld,  Virch.  Arch.,  vol.  Ixxxvii. ;  Gohnheim,  Allg.  Path.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  75; 
Bkilixohausek,  Allg.  Path.,  p.  437 ;  Gussenbaueb,  Virch.  Arch.,  vol.  Ixiii. ; 
KmoL,  Virch.  Arch.,  vol.  Ixxxi. ;  Bindfleisch  and  Habbis,  Virch.  Arch.,  vol. 
ciiL ;  TxxNENT  and  Coats,  Glasgow,  Med.  Jour.,  xxiv.,  1885;  NEusiANN  (Pseudo- 
BeUnosis),  Virch.  Arch,  cxi.;  Garbod  (literature)  in  Encyclop.  medica.,  ix.,  1901, 
gim  a  short  resume  of  our  knowledge  of  the  pigments  of  the  body  and  excreta. 
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Tliui  iiame  is  applied  to  a  condition  in  which  the  constituents  of 
tke  tissues  are  converted  into  a  substance  the  chemical  characters 
<rf  which  are  different  from  those  of  any  normal  principle  in  the 
My.  The  degeneration  is  also  called  waxy  and  lardaceous  from 
tiie  physical  characters  of  the  substance  produced.  This  may  be 
ctlled  for  convenience  amyloid  substance,  and,  as  the  name  sug- 
gests, was  originally  supposed  to  be  allied  to  starch.  It  has  really 
DO  chemical  relation  to  starch,  being  a  nitrogenous  substance  and 
»  modified  serum-albumin.  It  resembles  starch,  however,  in  respect 
that  it  gives  a  colour  reaction  with  iodine. 

The  presence  of  amyloid  sabstance  is  determined  by  its  physical  characters 
iod  by  certain  colour  tests.  The  earliest  known  of  these  latter  is  the  reaction 
vith  iodine.  The  iodine  reaction  is  useful  for  roughly  testing  macroscopically 
At  the  time  of  the  post-mortem.  For  this  purpose  a  watery  solution  consisting 
of  iodine  10  grains,  iodide  of  potassium  20  grains,  and  water  4  ounces,  is  poured 
Qo  the  surface  of  the  structure  to  be  tested.  A  mahogany  red  colour  indicates  the 
presenoe  of  amyloid  matter.  The  further  addition  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  some- 
times produces  a  deeper  red  or  a  bluish  or  greenish  colour. 

Por  microscopic  purposes  watery  solutions  of  methylviolet  or  gentianviolet  as 
introduced  by  Comil  are  most  suitable.  These  dyes  produce  a  rose-pink  colour 
with  the  amyloid  substance,  while  normal  tissues  are  stained  blue.  In  testing 
by  iodine  microscopically  a  solution  half  the  strength  of  that  mentioned  above 
fihoQJd  be  used. 
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The  siihstance  iteelf  has  a  peculiar  bright  tmnsluoent  glancng 
appearance  (see  Fig  '22n),  and,  as  the  stniclures  in  which  it  occunm 
enlarged,  they  are  often  remarkably  pmmtnetit  under  the  microimpe. 
It  is  a  very  dense  heavy  material,  and,  after  death,  at  lea^t,  Is  mms- 
H-hat  brittle,  but  the  usual  absence  uf  htemoirhage  in  amyloid  orgat 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  is  not  so  during  life. 

Caitwtion.  -Looking  to  the  history  of  the  cases  in  which  amyloid 
degeneration  ocennt  it  is  citar  that  it  is  to  be  referred  primarily  to 
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an  ultei'ation  in  the  btooil.  The  disease  is  not  an  independent  one 
hut  comes  on  in  certain  cachectic  states  dne  to  chronic  tuberculosii, 
syphilis,  dixeiises  of  hone  involving  prolonged  niippuration,  chronic 
ilyseritery,  otc. 

Ab  more  unaaual  cauHca  of  amyloid  deneneration,  may  be  mentioned  lenknmik 
HodRkin'a  disease  (nmlignant  lymphoma),  very  rarely  cancer  or  uKoma.  It  u 
treqaently  aaeociatcd  in  the  kidney  with  chronic  inQammation  of  that  orgMi.  bot 
it  is  doubtful  vlietlicr  the  latter  i«  to  be  regarded  as  its  caoM,  tor,  on  the  dm 
hand,  amyloid  diaeane  may  load  to  nephritis,  and.  on  the  othei,  both  ooadilknu 
may  be  the  rpaull  of  ityphiliii. 

It  will  b(!  seen  that  in  the  forms  of  <)isease  mentioned  as  leading 
to  amyloid  degenemtion  tliere  are,  fur  the  most  part^  morbid  poisoiu 
in  the  blood.  It  is  probable  that  the  action  of  these  agents  is  th< 
direct  cause  of  the  condition  rather  than  any  <lrain  on  the  systen 
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sQch  as  has  been  generally  asserted  as  the  cause.  Whilst  in  tuber- 
culosis there  is  usually  a  prolonged  discharge,  yet  in  syphilis  amyloid 
degeneration  is  oommon  without  any  such  condition. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  connection  between 
the  condition  of  the  blood  and  the  disease  in  the  tissues.     By  some  it 
is  supposed  that  the  amyloid  substance  arises  in  the  blood  by  modifica- 
tion of  the  albumen  and  is  then  infiltrated  into  the  structures.     But 
this  new  cannot,  for  various  reasons,  l)e  accepted.     In  the  first  place, 
the  substance  is  eminently  insoluble,  and  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
huw  it  can  be  carried  by  the  blood ;  besides  this  it  does  not  displace 
the  normal  structures  simply,  but  replaces  them,  these  structures  being 
convert^  into  the  amyloid  substance.    It  is  more  consistent  to  suppose 
that  the  tissues  are  reduced  in  vitality  by  the  altered  condition  of  the 
bliKKJ,  and  that  the  albumen  of  the  blood  enters  into  combination  with 
the  pnjtoplasm  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  this  peculiar  su])stance. 
The  process  may  perhaps  be  compared  to  the  coagulation  of  the  tissues, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  sometimes  occurs  when  they  undergo  necrosis, 
the  tissues  entering  apparently  into  a  chemical  union  with  the  fibrin- 
ogen in  the  fluid  exuded  from  the  blood-vessels,  so  as  to  form  fibrine 
or  some  sul>stance  allied  to  it.     Amyloid  matter  has  frequently  been 
wmpjired  to  fibrine,  and   Dickinson  has  suggested  its  affinity  with 
fi^aikajized  fibrine.      The  existeiice  of   localized   amyloid  disease  is 
strongly  confirmatory  of  this  view.     In  this  condition  abnormal  struc- 
tures enter  into  the  peculiar  chemical  combination  with  the  albumen 
'^f  the  blood,  while  normal  structures  do  not.     In  this  connection  also, 
the  fact  that  amyloid  disease  affects  the  connective  structures  of  the 
^y  is  not  to  be  forgotten.      It  is  as  if  the  chemical  basis  of  these 
structures  had  a  special  relation  to  the  amyloid  substance.     Amyloid 
disease  is  therefore  essentially  a  degeneration,  although,  in  order  to 
form  amyloid  substance,  it  is  necessary  to  have,  added  to  the  tissue, 
material  from  without,  and  this  adds  greatly  to  the  bulk  and  weight 
"f  the  structures. 

According  to  Wichmann  the  amyloid  matter  is  always  interstitial, 
that  is  to  say,  between  the  cells.  He  holds  that  it  occurs  when  the 
cells,  oHing  to  amemia,  are  no  longer  able  to  assimilate  the  normal 
alhumen  exuded  from  the  blood.  The  albumen  lying  in  the  spaces 
^f  the  tij».*<ues  undergoes  a  chemical  transformation  into  the  amyloid 
^hstance.     This  suggestion  does  not  seem  a  likely  one. 

Changes  in  the  ttssueB. — Amyloid  degeneration,  being  due  to  a 
^tiition  of  the  blood,  is  nearly  always  present  in  a  number  of 
'^''gans  simultaneously,  although  its  degree  varies  greatly  in  different 
'^J'Uans.     It   is   particularly   frequent   in   the   spleen,  liver,  kidneys. 
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intestine,  and  lymphatic  glands,  but   it  may   occur  in  almost  every 
organ  of  the  body. 

In  all  these  organs  it  begins  in  the  walls  of  the  blood-vesselfl,  more 
especially  the  walls  of  the  capillaries  and  smaller  arteries,  or  in  tbc 
connective  tissue.  In  advanced  cases  the  amyloid  substance  is  ii 
such  quantity,  and  the  proper  tissue  of  the  organs  is  in  many  casei 
so  much  atrophied,  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  determine  its  predsi 
seat.  In  early  cases,  however,  it  will  be  found  that  the  arteries  am 
capillaries  are  nearly  always  the  primary  seat.  It  is  readily  seen,  ii 
the  liver  for  instance,  that  the  capillaries  are  affected,  the  hepati 
cells  undergoing  atrophy.  Even  in  advanced  cases  the  arrangemen 
is  often  suggestive  of  radiating  capillary  tubes,  as  in  Fig.  225.  Ii 
the  kidneys,  again,  it  is  always  the  vessels  which  are  first  affected 
although  extension  may  occur  to  the  basement  membrane  of  th 
tubules.  (See  under  Kidney.)  In  the  spleen  the  arteries  are  mostl; 
affected,  and  in  addition  to  these  either  the  walls  of  the  sinuses  in  th 
pulp  or  the  reticulum  of  the  Malpighian  bodies.     (See  under  Spleen.) 

The  distrlbntion  of  amyloid  disease  varies  greatly  in  different  cases,  both  i 
regard  to  the  organs  chiefly  affected  and  the  parts  of  the  organs.  Thus  in  phthiii 
palmonalis  it  may  be  chiefly  present  in  liver,  spleen,  or  kidney,  and  it  may  b 
absent  in  one  of  these  organs  while  present  in  the  others.  Of  the  two  forms  c 
am}loid  disease  of  the  spleen,  one  (the  sago  spleen)  is  characteristic  of  phthisi 
pulmonalis,  while  the  other  (the  diffuse  waxy  spleen)  is  probably  the  form  moi 
frequently  met  with  in  syphilis. 

Considerable  discussion  has  occurred  as  to  the  existence  of  amyloid  disease  i 
epithelial  stmctiires.  It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  these  are  rarely  if  eve 
involved,  and  if  they  are  it  is  in  advanced  cases.  In  the  liver  it  is  admitted  tha 
the  arteries  and  capillaries  are  chiefly  affected,  but  Kyber  and  others  have  asserte 
that  the  hepatic  cells  are  involved.  The  author  has  not  been  able  to  detect  an; 
amyloid  change  in  the  hepatic  cells. 

The  amyloid  substance  is  a  very  inert  matter.  It  is  insoluble  iE 
water  and  alcohol  and  even  in  gastric  juice.  During  life  it  renden 
the  structures  involved  passive,  so  that  they  are  incapable  of  vita 
changes.  This  material  is  insoluble  in  the  juices  of  the  body,  but 
consistently  with  its  character  as  inert  matter  it  gives  ready  passage 
to  fluids,  so  that  during  life  the  prominent  symptom  of  amyloic 
disease  in  the  intestine  is  diarrhoea,  and  in  the  kidneys  an  excessiv< 
discharge  of  watery  urine. 

A  frequent  result  of  amyloid  disease  is  diminution  in  the  calibn 
of  the  blood-vessels,  and  this  must  lead  to  anflsmia  of  the  organs 
To  this  may  be  partly  ascribed  the  fatty  degeneration  and  atroph] 
which  so  frequently  accompany  the  process,  although  these  are  als( 
due  to  the  pressure  of  the  swollen  structures. 
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Stncturea  which  have  undergone  amyloid  degenention  are  greatly 
iocnued  in  bulk  and  weight,  and  this  tells  on  the  organ  as  a  whole. 
Hit  liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys  are  often  greatly  enlarged,  and  they 
praent  a  peculiar  dense  translucent  appearance,  which  has  given  rise 
to  itie  names  waxy  and  lardaceous  disease,  often  applied  to  amyloid 
d^neratiou. 

TitiftiliMd  unyloid  disease. — This  does  not  occur  in  tissues  previ- 
ouily  unaltered ;  there  is  always  some  preceding  local  lesion.  It 
ii  met  with  chiefly  in  new- 
ftnmed  inflammatory  tissue  and 
dcttricM,  especially  when  of 
*7pluliti(:  origin,  and  also  in 
nimoun.  It  has  been  seen  in 
■vphilitic  cicatrices  in  the  liver, 
loogue,  Slid  larynx,  in  degenera- 
ting cartilage,  etc.  Id  some  cases 
tbe  piece  of  amyloid  tissue  is  of 
tOQoiJcrable  size,  and  as  it  differs 
in  ita  banl  translucent  character 
irm  the  tissues  around,  it  may 
itKlf  look  like  a  tumour. 

Aa;lDid  concretions.  Corpora 
UjUctt.— In  old  extravasa- 
lioDs  of  blood  ill  the  lungs  we 
•ooietiiMs  meet  with  round  or 
ofit  stratified  bodies  of  small  size  (see  Fig.  226  b),  which  somewhat 
nsmble  starch  granules,  and  give  with  iodine  the  amyloid  reaction. 
■■iinieiinieii  they  contain  in  their  central  parts  a  foreign  Ixidy,  such 
u  t  Mood  crystal.  Again  in  the  prostate  gland  (a)  wo  meet  with 
toncmions  of  considerable  size,  it  may  be  visible,  as  brown  granules, 
>n  the  naked  eye,  with  some  of  the  characters  of  stratified  amyloid 
wncretions.  They  are  also  met  with  in  the  tissues  of  the  central 
iKnuiu  system  (e) ;  they  are  present  in  the  normal  brain,  especially 
in  the  ependyma  of  the  ventricles,  but  in  cases  of  sclerosis  they 
niav  )ie  present  in  enormous  numbers. 

I'tw  TocticMi  of  thna  bodies  ii  not  quite  the  same  m  that  of  ordinsr;  timyloiil 
'BXUtr.  Xhej  give  with  iodine  more  of  a  blue  tint,  and  that  withoat  adding 
■olpbuiic  teid.  The;  lometimes  (ait  to  give  a  rrd  coIodt  with  methylviolet. 
^t)i  sipiScuioe  ie  not  uauall;  ver;  great  (rom  a  praclical  point  of  view,  bnt  their 
prnran  andcr  these  TariooB  coodiUona  seems  to  prove  that  Tarioiu  albaminooe 
lobitucM  ma;  nndergo  eon  version  into  amjlaid  or  some  allied  aabstance. 

^tteHrroassTStsm  thers  are  treqnentl;  developed' aitifioiall;  clear  glancing 
^"^  vbieh  tomewhat  rewmhla  amyloid  bodies.  They  ooanr  aa  the  resalt  ot  th« 
2c 
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aotion  of  alcohol  in  hardening  the  tisane,  and  this  agent  should  therefore,  u  % 
general  rule,  be  avoided  in  preparing  the  brain  and  spinal  oord  for  histologMil 
Investigation.  The  bodies  give  with  iodine  a  pale  yellow,  and  with  methylvidet  a 
reddish  colour.  They  are  devoid  of  pathological  significance,  although  soma 
writers  have  referred  to  them  as  true  morbid  lesions.  (See  a  review  of  the  sabjeet 
by  Middleton,  who  regards  them  as  formed  by  the  action  of  alcohol  on  the  mjdiiM 
of  the  medullated  nerve-fibres.) 

Uteratore. — Vibchow,   Virch.   Arch.,   vi. ;    Wilxs,   Guy's   Hosp.  Rep.,  1866; 
Kbkul^,  Heidelberg  Jahrb.,  1858 ;  Kt^HNS  und  Budnxff,  Vireh.  Arch.,  vol.  iTxiii.; 
CoBNiL,  Arch.  d.  Phys.,  1875 ;   Kybkr,  Virch.  Arch.,  vol.  Ixxxi. ;  Budd,  Lancet, 
1880;   Report  on  lardaceous  disease,  Path.  Soc.  trans.,  vol.  xxii. ;  Faoos,  Pftth. 
Soc.  trans.,  vol.  xxvii. ;  Dickinson,  Discussion  on  lardaceous  disease.  Path.  Soe. 
trans.,  vol*  xxx. ;    see  also  Greenfield,  Goodhart,  and  others  in  this  diacuBsioa; 
Goats  (Amyloid  dis.  in  Phthisis),  in  Gairdner  and  Ckmts'  Lect.  to  praotitionen, 
1888 ;  Zahn  (Local  amyloid  dis.),  Virch.  Arch.,  vols.  Ixxii.  and  Ixxiii. ;  MmnunoK, 
Glas.   Med.  Jour.,   xxii.,    1884;     Wichmann   (Bibliography),   Ziegler's    Beitrige, 
xiiU,  189S;  Krawkow,  Centralb.  f.  Allgem.  Pathol.,  vi.,  1895,  and  Archa  f.  e^- 
Path.,  xl.,  p.  195;  Maximow  (literature),  Virch.  Arch.,  cliii.,  1898;  Lubabsch  (fall 
literature),  Lubarsch  and  Ostertag,  Ergebnisse,  i.,  1895,  and  iv.,  1899;  OpHtfia, 
Jour,  of  exp.  med.,  v.,  1900. 


VIIL— MUCOUS,  COLLOID,   AND  HYALINE  DEGENERATIONS. 

There  are  many  pathological  conditions  in  which  translucent,  glaae- 
ing  substances  appear  in  the  tissues,  and  it  is  frequently  difficult  or 
impossible  to  determine  the  chemical  and  other  relations  of  these 
substances,  which  were  all  at  one  time  called  colloid  substances.    In 
regard  to  one  of  them,  namely,  amyloid  substance,  the  reactions  are 
so  definite  that  it  can  readily  be  detected  even  in  small  quantities. 
It  has,  therefore,  been  separated  from  this  group.     Mucin  is  also  a 
tolerably  definite   substance,  whose   reactions  generally  allow  of  its 
<letection.      But  even   in   regard   to  it  there  are  cases  in  which  its 
presence  is  doubtful,  and  there  remain  many  conditions  in  which  the 
colloid  or  hyaline  appearance  is  visible,  but  the  nature  of  the  change 
is  obscure. 

Most  authors  use  the  term  colloid  degeneration  to  cover  the  more  indefinite 
forms,  using  a  term  which  formerly  had  a  wider  significance.  Recklinghausen  hti 
introduced  the  term  Hyalln  to  indicate  a  substance  having  a  clear  translucent 
appearance.  This  author  includes  under  this  name  both  solid  and  semi-fluid 
substances  having  the  optical  characters  mentioned.  As  the  term  means  glassy,  it 
seems  hardly  consistent  to  call  by  this  name  tenacious  fluids,  such  as  that  found  in 
the  thyroid  gland  in  some  cases  of  goitre.  Perhaps  it  may  be  convenient  to  retain 
the  term  colloid  for  the  semi-fluid  matters,  and  hyaline  for  the  more  solid. 

1.  Mucous  degeneration. — This  is  characterized  by  the  presence  in 
the  tissues  of  Mucin.  This  is  a  normal  secretion  of  certain  glands 
and  is  a  body  with  definite  chemical  reactions.     It  is  closely  allied 
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to  albumen,  but  it  is  precipitated  by  dilute   mineral  acids,  and  by 

organic  acids  (acetic  acid),  and  is  not  re-dissolved  by  excess  of  acid. 

With  alcohol  it  gives  a  membraneous  and  fibrous  coagulum,  which  is 

partly  re-dissolved  in  excess  of  water.     Albumen,  on  the  contrary,  is 

not  precipitated  by  organic  acids,  and   its  precipitate  with  alcohol 

18  flooculent,  and  not  re^iissolved  by  water.     Mucin  is  detectable  by 

a  colour  test,  the  dye  used  being  toluidin-blue  or  thionin.     These 

robstances,  which   are  nearly  allied  to  methyl-blue,  produce  a  blue 

nuclear  staining,  but  give  a  red  colour  with  mucin.     The  physical 

ehaiBcters  of  mucin  are   notable  in  that,  even  in  small  amounts,  it 

gives  fluids  a  sticky,  tenacious  character.     Thus  a  fluid  containing 

5  per  cent,  of  mucin   is   tenacious,   while  the  blood   serum   which 

contains  9  per  cent,   of  albumen  is  quite  liquid.      Paralbumin   is 

closely  allied  to  mucin,  if  not  the  same  substance. 

Mucin  is  present  pathologically  either  in  cells  or  in  the  intercellular 
substance.  In  cells  it  has  its  physiological  type  in  the  secretion  of 
mucus.  This  takes  place  by  a  transformation  of  epithelial  cells,  which 
nwy  be  either  in  proper  mucous  glands  or  else  on  the  surface  of 
mucous  membranes.  The  cells  show  in  their  protoplasm  a  clear 
suljstance  which  gradually  distends  them,  and  they  become  goblet 
wlls.  The  mucin  is  discharged,  the  cell  being  either  destroyed  or 
returning  to  the  normal  condition.  An  exaggeration  of  this  process 
wcurs  in  catarrhs  of  mucous  membranes,  but  this  can  scarcely  be 
ttlled  mucous  degeneration.  There  may  also  be  an  accumulation  of 
mucus  in  a  cavity  or  cyst,  but  this  also  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
<legeneration. 

A  definite  mucous  degeneration  occurs  in  tumours,  notably  in 
ovarian  tumours  and  in  certain  cancers.  In  the  colloid  ovarian 
cystoma,  the  mucous  (or  colloid)  matter  is  produced  by  a  process  of 
wcretion  in  glandular  structures,  goblet  cells  being  characteristically 
present.  (See  Fig.  227.)  In  colloid  or  mucous  cancers  the  epithelial 
wUs  of  the  tumours  undergo  a  mucous  transformation.  The  tumours 
vhich  present  this  change  have  mostly  their  seat  where  cylindrical 
^thelium  is  a  normal  constituent. 

Mucin  differs  from  albumen  in  respect  that  it  has  no  tendency  to 
^■ome  absorbed,  so  that  a  cavity  containing  a  mucous  fluid  is  not 
likely  to  have  its  contents  reduced  by  absorption. 

Mucin  is  present  in  the  intercellular  substance  in  the  tissue  of  the 

umbilical  cord,  which  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  Mucous  tissue. 

In  this  tissue  the  intercellular  substance  is  composed  of  a  soft  jelly. 

Tumours  occur  which  are  composed  of  a  similar  tissue.   (See  Myxoma.) 

A  true  mucous  degeneration  occurs  when  the  dense  matrix  of  cartilage 
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or  bone  becomes  tranaformed  into  a  jelly  containiiig  mucin  (see  Fig. 
122,  p.  295),  or  when  the  adipose  tissue  becomes  libe  mucous  tissue. 

HyXBdemft  is  a  condition  in  which  mucin  is  present  in  the  akiD, 
sulwutaneous  tissue,  etc.  It  is  associated  with  changes  in  the  thyroid 
f;iand.     (See  p.  333.) 


2.  Colloid  degeneration. — Under  this  name  are  iriclude<l  conditions 
in  which  the  cell)«  of  structures  secrete  or  become  converted  into  a 
clear    homogeneous    substance,    this    transformation    implying    the 
destruction  of  the  cells.     It  occurs  almost  as  a  physiological  procesS' 
in   the  Thyroid  gland,  as  colloid  matter  is  always  present  in  later 
life  in  that  gland.     It  forms  an  important  element  in  the  commonest 
fonn  of  Goitre,  in  which  there  is  an  eidargement  of  the  gland.    The 
thyroid    glanil    consists    of    saccules    lined    with    epithelium.      The 
epithelial  cells  become  colloid  and  the  saccule  comes  to  be  occupied 
by    a   translucent  clump   of   colloid    matter,    which    by    swelling    up 
causes  enlargement  of  the  saccule.     In  the   Kidneys   we   frequently 
find  cysts  (iccupie<l  by  colloid  matter,  which   has  arisen   by  traiu- 
formation  of  the  epithelium  of  the  tubules  or  Malpighian  bodies. 

3.  HykUiM  defeneration. — Becktinghauaen  has  introduced  this  term  to  di 
oonditions  in  which  a  cleat  homogeneous  Bubstanoe  of  a  ntreons  a 
present,  which  does  not  jield  the  reactiona  at  amjloid  sabstanos  or  mucin.  Thb 
ByallA  has  special  reactions  to  some  stainiiig  agents,  being  deepl;  coloured  b; 
most  of  the  acid  djes.  Thus  carmine,  picro-carmine,  and  to  a  less  extent, 
hiematoxjline,  eosine,  and  acid  tuchsine  stain  it  deeply.  It  is  an  inert  snbstanae 
and  its  presence  implies  that  the  structuree  involved  are  obsolete  if  not  dead.  The 
substance  is  iotolubie  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  is  unaffected  bj  acids  and  sHialimi 
It  is  insoluble  in  the  juices  of  the  tissues ;  at  most  it  swells  up  when  acted  on  bj 
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them  md  remains  as  an  inert  sabstance.  Like  amyloid  matter  and  mucin,  it 
iriies  ehielly  by  tranaformation  of  cells,  but  there  are  some  conditions  iucluded  by 
Becklinghauaen,  in  which  this  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  the  case. 

It  U  not  asserted  by  Becklinghaosen  that  hyalin  has  a  determinate  chemical 
constitiition,  and  there  are  probably  many  different  conditions  included  in  the 
oame.  The  following  is  a  list  of  these: — (1)  Ck>lloid  degeneration;  (2)  Some 
instusees  of  coagolation-neorosis,  and  more  particularly  the  waxy  degeneration 
otnuude;  (3)  Tube  casts  in  the  kidneys  (hyaline  cylinders)  and  similar  structures 
met  vith  in  inflammations  of  the  ducts  of  the  sweat  glands,  and  in  the  ovarian 
follicles ;  (4)  Hyaline  matters  in  many  tumours,  as  in  lymphomas,  sarcomas,  and 
eaooen.  as  well  as  in  tubercles;  (5)  On  mucous  membranes,  forming  the  main 
eocititiwDt  of  diphtheritic  membranes;  (6)  In  thrombi  and  fibrinous  exudations, 
ftbat  the  fibrine,  at  first  forming  a  net-work,  becomes  conyerted  into  a  hyaline 
homo^oeoos  material;  the  thrombi  in  aneurysms  often  assume  this  character; 
<7]  In  the  eye  as  prominences  in  the  hyaloid  membrane. 

Utflnlors.— BscKLXNOHAUgBN,  Allg.  Path.,  p.  404;  Ernst,  Virchow's  Archiv, 
cm.,  1892 ;  Mabchand,  Eulenburg*s  Bealencyklop.,  1895  ;  Lubarbch,  Lubarseh  and 
Ostertog,  Ergebnisse,  i.,  1895,  and  It.,  1899. 

IX.— GLYCOCiENIC  INFILTRATION. 

This  is  the  term  usually  employed  to  designate  the  occurrence  of 
^lya)ge»  in  situations  where  it  is  not  normally  present,  or  it« 
presence  in  excess  in  structures  in  which  it  normally  exists.  The 
posnbility  of  the  existence  of  a  glycogenic  degeneration,  as  distinct 
^  an  infiltration,   has   been   asserted,   but   without   demonstrable 


Glycogen  occurs  in  the  tissues  either  in  Solution  or  in  the  form 
<rf  hyaline  granules  or  droplets.  These  are  found  mostly  within 
the  cells,  but  also  at  times  in  the  intercellular  substance. 

Thi«  carbohydrate  is  soluble   in   water  and  gives   with   iodine  a 

^wnish-red     coloration ;    in     these     two    respects     differing    from 

amyloid  material.     Further,  glycogen  does  not  give  the  bluish-green 

Kxlioe  reaction   on   subsequent  addition   of  sulphuric   acid.      In  all 

inveitigations  fresh  tissues  should  be  employed,  as  the  conversion  of 

Ifljcogeii  into  sugar  takes  place  soon  after  death.     The  tissues  may 

^  examined    fresh    or    after    hardening    in    absolute    alcohol.      In 

'(fdying  the  iodine  test,  alcoholic  solutions  or  solutions  of  iodine  in 

gam  or  glycerin  are  used.      Gentianviolet  and  carmine  also  in  special 

comhinations  give  excellent  results. 

Glycogen  occurs  normally  in  the  adult  in  the  liver,  in  the  muscles 

(including  the   heart),   in   the    blood    serum,   in    the    leucocytes,   in 

cutilagc,  in  the  epithelium  of  the  body  of  the  uterus,  and  prolmbly 

in  maiiy  other  situations.     It  has  been  found  in  almost  every  organ 

in  the  embryo. 
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It6  presence  has  been  detected  in  many  pathological  conditiona 
Thus  in  diabetes  it  is  present  in  the  blood,  in  the  liver,  and  in  i 
marked  degree  in  the  renal  epithelium,  especially  in  the  loops  oi 
Henle.  In  acute  suppurative  inflammations  the  leucocytes  in  th( 
exudation  have  been  shown  to  be  the  seat  of  glycogenic  infiltratiiMi, 
and  in  the  blood  of  leuksemia  and  cachectic  diseases  generally 
glycogen  may  bo  demonstrated  in  the  leucocytes.  Further,  glycogen 
has  been  met  \i'ith  in  a  large  number  of  different  tumours,  arising 
in  various  organs  and  tissues,  e.g,  in  cancers  of  the  testes,  in 
some  forms  of  renal  tumour,  in  sarcomas  of  bones,  in  enchondromas, 
endotheliomas,  etc.  In  certain  other  tumours  glycogen  is  absent 
According  to  Langhans  it  is  rarely,  if  ever,  seen  in  cancers  of  the 
mamma. 

Uterature. — Barfurth,  Arch.  f.  mikr.  Anat.,  25,  1885;  Ehrlich,  Zeitsohr.  f. 
klin  Med.,  6,  1883;  Langhans,  Virch.  Arch.,  120,  1890;  Czkrnt,  Arch.  f.  exper. 
Path.,  33,  1893;  Trambusti,  Centralb.  f.  allgem.  Path.,  iii.,  1892;  Lubarsch,  ic 
Lubarsch  and  Ostertag,  Ergebnisse,  i.,  1895.  and  It.,  1899.  Directions  for  staininf 
glycogen  will  be  foond  in  the  Encykl.  d.  Mikroskop.  Technik,  1903. 

X.-CALCAREOUS  INFILTRATION  AND  CONCRETIONS. 

By  these  terms  is  meant  the  pathological  deposition  of  lime-salt^ 
In  Ossification  we  have  the  salts  of  lime  united  with  an  organ:! 
matrix,  and  the  tissue  has  a  definite  structure  in  which  living,  acti^* 
cells  are  present.  In  Calcareous  infiltration  the  same  salts,  chie9, 
the  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime,  are  deposited  in  tissues  withoiJ 
entering  into  any  proper  union  with  them,  and,  in  fact,  the  depos 
tion  of  the  lime  is  in  itself  eWdencc  that  the  tissue  has  virtuali; 
lost  its  vitality.  A  Concretion  is  a  solid  body,  formed  generally  'bi 
deposition  from  a  fluid.  Such  solid  bodies  consist  in  many  cases  oi 
lime-salts. 

Causation. — Lime-salts  or  other  soluble  matters  may  be  deposited 
because  they  are  present  in  excess.  In  cases  of  rapid  destruction  of 
bone,  as  by  an  advancing  cancer,  the  absorbed  lime-salts  are  present 
in  the  blood  in  excess,  and  wc  may  have  a  metastatic  calcification 
of  the  lung  or  intestine.  There  may  1>e  thus  an  incrustation  such 
as  to  make  the  tissue  like  pumice-stone.  In  some  cases  of  this  kind 
there  has  been  a  co-existent  disease  of  the  kidneys  hindering  the  due 
excretion  of  the  lime-salts. 

In  most  instances,  however,  the  presence  of  dead  or  obsolete  matter 
or  a  foreign  body  is  the  chief  determining  cause  of  deposition.  The 
blood  and  principal  fluids  contain  lime-salts  in  solution,  and,  under 
certain  circumstances,  these  are  liable  to  precipitation. .    In  the  living 
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tissues  there  is  a  continual  circulation  of  the  fluids,  and  these  latter 
do  not  linger  long  enough  to  undergo  any  serious  chemical  change. 

In  dead  or  obsolete  structures,  on  the  other  hand,  the  juices  will 
lie  stagnant,  and  are  liable  to  undergo  chemical  changes.  Both  in 
the  case  of  concretions  and  infiltrations  there  is  usually  a  foreign 
^y  or  piece  of  dead  matter  as  the  centre  of  deposition.  In 
•ddition,  the  circumstances  are  frequentl}*  such  as  to  cause  stagnation 
ot  the  fluid. 

Chtneton  of  the  lesions. — The  lime-salts  are  deposited  in  the  first 
inBtance  in  the  form  of  fine  globular  granules,  either  in  the  protoplasm 
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"f  Cells  or  in  the  intercellular  substance.  The  structure  is  as  if 
''"•led  with  refracting  granules,  and  the  appearances  in  many 
rnpects  resemble  those  of  fatty  degeneration.  (Fig.  228  a.)  As  the 
>alta  accumulate,  the  appearance  of  granules  is  somewhat  lost  and  a 
'nore  continuous  petdfactioii  results.  (Fig.  228  b.)  Sometimes  the 
'Cniotures  becomes  in  consequence  homogeneous  and  somewhat 
Innslucent,  as  in  Fig.  229.  The  addition  of  a  dilute  mineral  acid 
I'susea  the  salts  to  dissolve,  and,  as  carbonates  are  nearly  always 
firesent,  solution  occurs  with  evolution  of  gas. 

Examples  of  this  pi-ocess  are  very  numerous.     A  minute  paiasite,  the 
trichina  spiralis,  occurs  in  the  embryo  form  in  the  muscles  of  man  and 
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animals  ;  it  lies  there  quiescent,  coiled  up  Bpir&lly  and  surrounded  by  a 
capsule.  It  is  virtually  a  foreign  body,  and  the  capsule  is  by  degrees 
impregnated   with  lime,  assuming  an  opaque  appearance  at  its  poles 


(Fig.  230).  If  the  embryo  itself  dies,  it  also  may  become  impregnated 
with  lime  (see  Fig.  2.10,  lower  part).  Sometimes  an  extra-uterine  ftetus 
dies  and  remains  inside  the  abdomen  as  a  foreign  body.  It  becomea 
BurToun<led  by  adhesions  and  partially  encapsuled.  The  capsule  and 
superficial  parte  of  the  ftvtus  become  through  time  oncrust«d  i^itb  limer 


forming  the  so-called  Lithopsdion.  Again,  an  inflammatory  exudatiou 
in  the  pericardium  may  dry  in  and  become  impregnated  with  lime. 
In  phthisis  pulmonalis,  if  healing  occurs,  the  contents  of  caiities  and 
caseous  matter  may  dry  in  and  become  surrounded  by  a  capsule ; 
impregnation  with  lime  results,  leading  to  a  pultaceous  or  mortar-like 
material,  which  may  ultimately  condense  into  a  stony  mass.     {Set 
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Taberculosis.)  Ag^^n,  in  valvular  disease  of  the  heart,  due  to  chrouic 
endocarditis,  the  new-formed  connective  tissue,  by  its  contraction, 
becomes  hard  and  dry  and  virtually  obsolete,  and  deposition  of  lime- 
salts  occurs. 

These  are  examples  of  calcification  of  foreign  bodies  of  pathological 
products,  but  we  may  have  the  process  occurring  in  the  ordinary 
tiMues  when  they  have  become  obsolete.  In  the  middle  coat  of  the 
arteries  of  old  people,  calcareous  infiltration,  beginning  in  the  muscular 
tibre^^lls,  frequently  leads  to  massive  petrifaction  of  the  arteries  (see 
Fig.  229),  so  that  they  form  rigid  tubes.  The  cartilages  of  old  people 
are  also  liable  to  impregnation  with  lime.  The  crystalline  lens  jof 
the  eye  may  be  the  seat  of  a  similar  deposition  in  certain  forms  of 
cataract 

Id  some  cases  the  calcification  is  followed  by  a  true  ossifioationt 
Calcareous  infiltration  of  the  middle  coat  of  arteries  is  not  infrequently 
auociated  with  ossification  (Paul,  Coats),  and  the  calcification  of  the 
ribs  of  old  people  frequently  passes  into  ossification.  Again,  the 
author  found  in  an  old  hydatid  cyst  in  the  liver  true  bone  associated 
with  calcification.  In  these  cases  the  rigid  calcified  structure  probably 
acts  as  a  foreign  body,  inducing  the  formation  of  granulation  tissue 
around  it.  The  granulation  tissue  may  eat  into  the  calcareous  mass, 
^d  it  looks  as  if  the  presence  of  lime>salts  induced  it  to  develop  into 
bone  rather  than  into  ordinary  connective  tissue. 

Utnatut. — Wkbbb,  Virch.  Arch.,  toI.  vi.;  Virchow,  ibid.,  toIs.  viii.,  xi.,  xx. ; 
2iH!i,ilud.,  vol.  Ixii.;  Ktbbb,  ib.,  vol.  Ixxxi. ;  Paul,  Path.  See.  Trans.,  vol.  xxxvii., 
p.  316;  Coats,  GUs.  Med.  Jour.,  toI.  xxvii.,  1887,  p.  265;  Cohn,  Virch.  Arch., 
^evi.  ZnoLEB's  Lehrb.  d.  allgem.  Pathol.,  latest  edition,  contains  numerous 
references. 
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ANIMAL  PARASITES. 

A.  Bntoioa  or  Internal  ParaaiteB,  their  general  characters  and  effects.    I.  Proton 

(l)Ama'ba.  (2)  Coccidia.  (3) '^Hsematozoa"  of  malaria.  II. 
Flukes,  chiefly  Distoma  hepaticuin,  sinenae,  and  hsematobium.  III. 
or  tape- worms.  (1)  Taenia  solium,  structure  and  development;  Cysticserc 
cellulosae,  its  scolex  form.  (2)  Twnia  mediocanellata.  (3)  Tenia  echk 
coccus,  forming  hydatids ;  its  cysts,  brood-capsules,  heads  and  laminat 
membrane.  (4)  Bothriocephalus  latus.  Other  tape-worms.  IV.  MsiDBto 
or  round- worms.  (1)  Trichina  spiralis,  its  embryonic  and  adnit  form 
effects  of  migrations.  (2)  Ascaris  lumbricoides.  (3)  Oxyuris  vermicalar 
(4)  Trichocephalus  dispar.  (5)  Ankylostomum  duodenale.  (6)  Filai 
medinensis.  (7)  Filaria  sanguinis,  its  periodicity  in  the  blood ;  relati 
to  chylous  urine  and  lymph -scrotum. 

B.  Episoa  or  External  Paraattee.      (1)  Arachnida',  chiefly  A(»rus  scabiei  a 

Pentastonium   denticulatum.       (2)    Insecta,   chiefly   Pediculi    and    Pul 
irritans.      Larvitf  of  insects  in  wounds,  skin,  and  bowels. 

T^HE  Animal  Parasites  represent  a  much  wider  extent  of  the  anin 
kingdom  than  the  vegetable  parasites  do  of  the  vegetal 
kingdom.  We  have  the  lowliest  forms  of  animal  life,  the  proto» 
comparable  with  the  bacteria  in  respect  that  they  are  unicellul 
organisms,  and  we  have  animals  as  highly  organized  as  the  Insec 
With  this  great  variety  in  organization  we  have  also  great  differem 
in  seat,  effects,  and  other  characteristics. 

The  Animal  Parasites  live  in  or  on  the  living  tissues  of  the  affect 
animal,  which  is  called  their  host.  They  produce  their  effects,  part 
by  using  up  the  nutritive  material  of  the  Ixxiy,  partly  irritatii 
and  injuring  the  structures,  and  partly  also,  as  is  probable  in  soi 
instances,  by  producing  toxic  agents.  This  last  is,  however,  in  t 
case  of  the  animal  parasites,  a  very  infrequent  effect  as  compar 
with  that  of  the  vegetable  parasites. 

I.— PROTOZOA. 

The  pathogenic  unicellular  organisms  at  the  lowest  position  in  t 
animal  kingdom  are  by  no  means  so  well  known  as  the  correspondL 
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vegetable  orgaiiifiius.  Of  late  yuara  much  attention  has  l>een  paid  to 
them,  and  there  are  iiidicationa  that  there  may  bo  in  their  case  a  wide 
li«!d  of  pathogenesis  still  to  be  discovered.  The  presence  of  protozoa 
in  ibe  blood  in  malaria  suggests  that  in  some  of  the  specific  fevers 
agenu  of  this  class  may  exist. 

Xl  tbe  present  sUge  of  the  inquiry  modes  of  isolation  and  of  culti- 
vitioD  are  still  to  a  large  extent  to  be  discovered.  It  is  scarcely  to  be 
fxpecied  that  the  same  media  will  be  suitable  for  animal  organisms  as 
for  vegetable.  For  a  similar  reason  the  morphology  and  classification 
of  ihv  group  is  also  in  an  initial  stage. 

1.  Amoba. — This,  the  lowest  form  of  animal  life,  consists  of  a  mass 
of  traiiBparent  finely  granular  contractile  subBtanec  with  a  nucleus. 
yi'hni  movement  is  taking  place  a  central  granular  ondoplasm  and  an 
outer  hyaline  layer  or  ectoplasm  may  be  distiugiiished. 

Many  authors  have  described  the  Amceba  ooli  as  of  constant  occur- 
rence in  epidemic  dyBcntery.  It  is  present  in  the  stools  and  in  tbe 
lesion  in  the  intestine.  It  is  also  found  in  the  lesions  of  the  liver,  met 
with  as  secondary  residta  in  dysentery.  According  to  Oaler  there  is 
nnt  in  dysentery  a  suppurative  inflammation  such  as  results  from  the 
«tion  of  pyogenic  microbes,  but  a  progressive  a-dema  and  necrosis 
"»ciitc<l  with  proliferation  of  the  fixed  cells  of  the  tissues.  In  the 
li>er,  also,  unless  there  is  an 
adilition  of  pyogenic  agents. 


'  proper  suppura- 


tion—few  polymorphonuclear 
lenwcyies  being  present— 
^int  rather  a  necrosis  of  the 
li'-er  tissue.  The  amielHi  has 
^a  ohsen'cd  in  epidemics 
in  KTeral  countries,  in  Egypt 
^y  Kartulis,  in  Kussia  by 
f-iiwh,  and  in  America  by 
■-  'inncilman,  lafleur,  and  Osier. 
(.Sv  Dyaentery.) 

-  Coceidift.  pBDTMpermia. 
^-These  belong  to  the  class 
i(  Sporoioa,  or  unicellular 
mmiii  with  a  smooth  cuticle. 
^T  kave  little  power  of 
"Miement.  These  parasites 
tinitind  the  condition  of  CoccidiouB 
"»:  liver  and  intestine. 


Iloinatuiia  InKTOwtha  fr-im  wiilL 

common  in  the  lower  animals,  con- 
PfloroBpermoBis,  chiefly  of 
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CoocidiosiB  is  very  freciueiit  in  the  liver  in  rabbits,  both  wild  and 
tame.  It  appears  in  the  fomi  of  whitish  nodules,  often  in  considerable 
numbers,  which  may  attain  to  the  size  o(  a  hazel-nut.  Ab  a  Urge 
proportion  of  rabbits  is  affected,  and  as  it  is  especially  prevalent  iii 
the  young,  the  disease  is  obviously  not  a  very  serious  one.  The 
white  nodules  when  incised  yield  a  yellow-coloured  debris  in  which 
innumerable  oval  l>odies  are  present,  the  ooocidinm  ovlforme,  which 
closely  resemble  the  ova  of  pjirasitic  entozoa.  Closer  examination 
shows  that  the  lesions  in  the 
liver  are  related  to  the  l)ile 
ducts,  and  that  there  is  a 
new- formation  of  tissue  so 
as  to  form  a  cyst  with  papillo- 
matous projections  from  its 
wall  (see  Figs.  i>31  and  232). 
The  parasite  appears  first  in 
the  epithelial  cells  in  the  form 
of  a  small  granular  Ixxly, 
which  grows  at  first  in  the 
substance  of  the  epithelium, 
distending  it  aa  shown  in 
Fig.  23:J.  The  parasite  finally 
becomes  free  and  acquires  its 
thick  cuticle.  These  facts  are 
of  importance  as  showing  that 
the  presence  of  this  parasite 
in  the  epithelium  produce» 
new-formation  not  only  of  the 
epithelium,  but  of  the  connective  tissue,  so  as  to  produce  a  cystic 
lesion  of  definite  structure.  OKcidiosis  also  occiu-s  in  the  intestine 
of  some  animals.  Nocard  has  dcscril>ed  a  case  in  the  sheep  in 
which  many  small  tumours  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestine 
had  a  stnicture  comparable  with  that  of  the  coceidial  lesions  in  the 
liver. 

Few  cases  of  a  similar  nature  have  Ijeen  observed  in  man,  hut 
Oubler  has  related  a  case  in  which  the  liver  was  the  seat  of  twenty 
tumours  of  cancerous  appearance,  mostly  about  the  size  of  chestnuta, 
but  one  of  very  large  dimensions.  The  patient  died  from  peritonitis. 
The  tumours  were  found  encapsuled,  and  contained  internally  a  creamy 
fluid  which  presented  countless  egg-Hkc  bodies  having  the  charactera 
of  coccidia.  A  few  additional  cases  have  been  observed,  but  not  with 
such  pronounced  lesions. 


ng,  iM.-c.Kii<ii.«.i,i     I. 

•iCCU|>y  tb«  OUitllullKl  rclln. 

bun  avqulroa  *  tlikk  I'utlck 
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Stiney'B  oorpiuolM  or  KieMhei'B  tubes  are  elongated  granular  bodies 
found  in  the  muscular  substance  of  some  animals — swine,  cattle,  sheep, 
knd  mice  (see  Fig.  333).  The  writer  has  frequentlj  mot  with  them  in 
the  muscle  of  the  heart  and  of  the  tongue  in  cattle.  They  are  supposed 
to  IjB  parasitic  protosoa— sarcosporidia — but  our  knowledge  with  regard 
to  them  is  still  defective.  A  limiting  membrane  or  capsule  is  usually 
euily  made  out.     Within  this,  in  separate  partitions,  are  numbers  of 


"'•'''''«l  reniform,  or  sickle-shaped  bodies  (sporozoites).  Although 
™u™i  in  many  different  animals,  sometimes  in  large  numbers,  they 
™'i:  not  been  conclusively  demonstrated  in  man. 

MoUmoQ]!)  COStagiOBUm,  which  from  its  anatomical  charactei's  is 
"w*  csIImI  Epithelioma  contagiosum,  presents  conditions  strongly 
*U|{geative  of  coccidiosis.  The  disease,  which  la  contagious,  consists. 
*>  shonT]  in  Fig,  234,  of  new-formed  epithelial  structures  continuous 
*itb  the  epidermis.  It  is  a  proper  epithelial  tumour,  the  little  nodules 
*metiines  growing  to  a  diameter  of  almost  half  an  inch.  The  more 
Mnlnl  eells  are  occupied  by  bodies  which  in  the  earlier  or  outer  zones 
^"^  in  the  form  of  small  granular  structures,  with  difficulty  diatingaiftU- 
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altle  from  thf  pnitoplusiii  of  the  cells.  Thfse  liodics  grow  and  push 
the  nuclous  tiside.  Finally  they  assume  a  capHtile  and  are  converted 
into  oval  glancing  bodies  closely  resembling  coccidia.  These  are 
usually  called  mollusciim  >Kxlies.  If  they  be  really  parasites,  then 
we  have  here  again  a  tumour-like  tissue  produced  by  protozoa.  It  is 
to  be  noted  here  al^o  that  the  peculiar  boilies  are  closely  associated 
with  the  epithelial  cells,  and,  uccoi'ding  to  many  ol>servers,  they 
jiriBC  from  iiltcnitions  in  these  cells. 


Other  iliseiisex  iif  the  skin  have  I  wen  found  associated  with 
bixlius  )>elieved  to  be  coccidia  ur  psorosperms.  Amongst  these  is 
Paget's  disease  of  the  nippla  The  disease  is  an  inflammatory  con- 
^lition  of  tht'  skin  having  the  usual  anatomical  features.  It  has  been 
jiointed  uut  by  Uaner  and  Wickham  that  the  epithelial  cells  in  thii 
<lisease  contain  IkmIIcs  having  the  churacters  of  coccidia.  It  is  of 
importance  to  note  that  the  liisuase  in  (juestion  is  not  infrei)uently 
followed  by  cancer  iif  the  mtimiua,  and  that  similar  bodies  are  also 
found  ill  the  epithelial  (xdlm  of  the  cancer. 

This  sul)ject  becomes  of  impiii'tanee  from  the  fact  that  similar 
bodies  have  been  found  in  the  epithelial  cells  in  cancer,  and  more 
recently  in  the  cells  of  sai'comas.  Thiti  sidijcct  has  been  already  dealt 
with. 
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3.  Hamatosoon    of   malaria,    or   paludism:    Hsmamsba. — This 

organism  will  be  found  fully  discussed  in  all  recent  bacteriological 

treatises.     Here  the  briefest  possible  notice  must  suffice.     The  parasite, 

the  knowledge  of  which  we   owe  in  the  first  instance  to  Laveran, 

helongs  to  the  protozoa  and  to  the  class  of  sporozoa,  being  nearly 

allied  to  the  coccidia.     It  has  been  called,  by  the  Italian  observers 

Marchiafava  and  Celli,  the  Plasmodium   malarise,  but  this  name  is 

objected  to    by    Laveran,   as  the  bodies  are   not  plasmodia.      The 

parasite    exists    in    the    blood    in 

several  forms,  which,  however,  are 

merely  phases  of  the  same  organism. 

The  forms  described  by  I^averan  are 

the  following : — 

lu)  Spherical  bodies. — This  is 
the  commonest  form.  They  have 
the  appearance  in  unstained  speci- 
mens of  small  clear  spots  in  the 
red  corpuscles,  but  take  a  blue 
colour  with  methylene-blue  (see  Fig. 
235,  a),  and  they  usually  have  one 
or  more  snranules  of  pigment  in 
them.  As  they  grow  larger  the  driijd'  " 
Domber  of    pigment   granules   in-   HpheHcai Vldies  adhoi^t  to  red 

-  __  ,       .      ,     two  free  nphorical  liodieii ;   c,  two  crescents ; 

creases  m  them.  Inese  sphencai  «/,  80irmcnt«d  ixxiy ;  ^ , «,  ivucocytofl.  (After 
^^e»  are  sometimes  free   m  the 

liquor  sanguinis  {h  in  figure),  at  other  times  attached  to  red  cor])uscles, 
and  they  evidently  live  at  the  expense  of  the  red  corpuscles.  Under 
their  influence  the  corpuscles  become  pale  and  ultimately  disiippear, 
the  pigment  in  the  parasites  being  derived  from  the  red  corpuscles. 
T^e  spherical  Ixxlies  possess  a  slow  amoeboid  movement,  and  they 
increase  by  fission. 

{'')  Flagella. — These  are  found  lx)th  attached  to  the  spherical  )>odies 
^"d  free.  The  flagella  are  not  pseudopodia  of  the  amceboid  Ixnlies, 
^♦T  after  formation  they  free  themselves  from  these.  They  are  very 
translucent  and  difficult  to  observe,  unless  hy  their  very  active  move- 
'n'-nt  thev  cause  currents  in  the  blooil.  This  is  best  seen  when 
thev  are  attached  to  the  spherical  bodies.  The  flagella  are  thus 
r^^^ed  as  in  some  respects  independent  Inxlies,  and  the  suggestion 
has  been  made  that  the  spirilla  of  relapsing  fever  may  be  Inxiies  of 

a  similar  nature. 
{*")  Crescentic  bodies. — These  are  very  <lefinite  iKxlies  in  the  form  of 

crescents  with  collections  of  pigment  in  the  central  part  (Fig.  235,  c). 


HwinatoT'Atti  of  inalHriH  in  ))lood, 
and  Htainod.    In  the  tnidttt  of  normal  red 
corpUHcles  are  seen  the  followin^f : — a,  a,  a,  a, 
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A  fine  curved  line  is  usually  seen  joining  the  two  extremities 
of  the  crescent  across  its  concave  aspect.  This  is  probably  the 
remains  of  a  red  corpuscle,  and  the  crescent  forms  at  the  expense  of 
the  corpuscle. 

(r/)  Rosette-shaped  bodies. — These  are  spherical  bodies,  pigmented 
in  the  centre  and  regularly  segmented.  These  are  of  importance, 
according  to  Oolgi,  as  representing  the  principal  mode  of  multipli- 
cation of  the  parasite. 

In  addition  to  these  forms  of  the  parasite,  leucocytes  containing 
pigment  are  to  be  seen.  The  development  of  the  parasite  outside 
of  the  human  IkxIv  in  its  definitive  host — the  mosquito — will  be 
found  fully  detailed  in  bacteriological  text-books. 

The  pathology  of  malaria  fevers  is  explained  by  the  action  of 
these  parasites.  Their  most  ob\'ious  effect  is  destruction  of  the 
blood-corpuscles,  and  this  explains  the  anaemia  which  is  so  manifest 
in  malaria.  Melansemia  or  black  pigment  in  the  blood  has  long 
)>een  observed  in  malarial  cases,  and  it  finds  its  explanation  in  the 
pigment  granules  produced  by  the  parasite.  The  spleen  seems  to 
be  the  organ  in  which  the  parasite  mostly  congregates. 

The  haematozoa  sometimes  accumulate  in  the  smaller  vessels, 
especially  those  of  the  brain,  and  so  produce  embolism,  which  may 
l>e  of  a  temporary  character.  This  is  the  explanation  given  of 
certain  of  the  nervous  symptoms  in  malaria.  The  obstruction  may 
l>e  in  the  small  arteries  or  capillaries.  In  prolonged  attacks  the 
parasite  produces  in  certain  organs  the  phenomena  of  chronic  inflam- 
mation. This  is  chiefly  manifested  in  the  spleen,  where  there  is 
thickening  of  the  connective  tissue,  leading  to  an  induration  of  the 
organ,  the  so-called  ague-cake.  In  the  acute  periods  the  spleen  is 
enlarged  and  soft,  sometimes  diffluent.  Chronic  inflammations  of 
the  liver,  kidneys,  and  lung  sometimes  ensue. 

The  blood  may  be  examined  for  the  hfematozoon  either  in  the  fluid  state  or 
after  drying.  The  finger  of  the  patient  should  be  carefully  washed  first  with 
water,  then  with  alcohol,  and  thoroughly  dried.  The  slide  and  cover  glass  should 
also  be  thoroughly  cleaned.  The  first  drop  of  blood  which  appears  after  prioking 
should  be  rejected  and  a  minute  drop  procured.  The  cover  glass  is  brought  in 
contact  with  this,  and  may  be  immediately  dropped  on  the  slide  and  examined 
fresh.  The  central  parts  keep  fluid  for  some  hours.  To  obtain  dry  prepara- 
tions the  cover  glass  with  a  small  drop  of  blood  is  at  once  placed  on  another 
cover  glass.  The  blood  spreads  out  in  a  thin  layer,  and  the  two  glasses  may 
be  separated  by  sliding  them  asunder  on  the  flat.  The  films  quickly  dry,  and 
are  fixed  by  passing  through  the  flame  of  a  lamp  three  times,  the  film  being 
uppermost.  A  good  way  of  fixing  is  to  place  on  the  film  a  few  drops  of  aloohol 
and  ether,  equal  parts,  and  allow  it  to  dry  (Koux).    The  dry  film  may  be  examined 
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as  it  is,  and  may  be  fixed  on  a  slide  with  paraffin,  or  it  may  be  stained  with 
lAiaeoQs  solution  of  methylene-blue,  or  first  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  eosin 
and  then  of  methylene-blue.     It  is  then  examined  dry  or  in  Canada  balsam. 

Haeinatozoa  have  been  observed  in  some  of  the  lower  animals  bv  a 

number  of  observers.     They  have  been  very  fully  described  in  birds 

(Danilewsky  and  others).     Haematozoa  appear  to  be  very  frequent, 

and   they    occur   in   many    different    kinds    of    birds.      They    have 

a  general    resemblance   to   those    in    man,    but   they   present    such 

differences    from    the    latter,    and    also    among    themselves,    as    to 

indicate  the  existence  of  many  different  species  of  the  parasite.     In 

Texas  fever,  a  disease  of  cattle,  hajmatozoa  have  been  observed  by 

Smith.    This  disease  is  characterized  by  hajmoglobinuria,  and  is  ob- 

F        viously  the  same  disease  as  that  observed  by  Babes  in  Hungary,  and 

described  by  him  under  the  name  Epidemic  hemoglobinuria  of  cattle. 

The  author  finds  what  he  regards  as  a  diplococcus  which  passes  into 

the  gubetance  of  the  red  corpuscles  and  brings  about  their  destruction. 

The  parasites  are  mostly  in  the  blood-vessels  of  the  parenchymatous 

organs,  and  especially  of  the  kidney.     It  is  not  improbable  that  the 

parasite  here  concerned  may  be  a  protozoon. 

Utenton. — ^L.  Pteiffer,  Die  Protozoa  als  Krankheitserreger,  1891;  BtJTscHLi 

in  Bonn's  Classen  a.  Ordnungen  d.  Thierreiches,  1882;   Leuckart,  Die  Mensohl. 

Ptrwiten,  1886  (Transl.  by  Hoyle);    Kruse  in  Fliigge's  Mikroorganismen,  1896; 

WisuLiirgKi,   Sporozoenkunde,   1896.     Amcefni  cdi. — LdscH,   Virch.  Arch.,  vol. 

Jiv.,  1875.  Kabtulib,  Centralbl.  f.  Bakter.,  ii.,  1887,  and  ix.,  1891;  Councilman 

MdUfLiuB,  Johns  Hopkins  Hosp.  Rep.,  ii.,  1891 ;  Osler,  Pract.  of  Med.,  1892  ; 

C^Atti,  Ceotralb.  f.  allgem.  Path.,  vii.,  1896;  Janowski,  Centralb.  f.  Bakt.,  xxi.. 

W;  Lafletb,  Allbutt's  Syst.  of  Med.,  ii.,  1897 ;  Sodr*  in  20th  Century  Pract.  of 

^*^-.  xvi.,   1899 ;    Davii>80N,   Encyclop.    Med.,  iii.,   1900.     Qoccidia — Del^pine, 

Trtng.  Pith.  See.,  xli.,  1890 ;  Leuckart,  Trans,  by  Hoyle,  1886 ;  Gubler,  Report 

"^I^nine.  Traits  des  entozoaires,  2nd  ed.,  1877,  p.  268  ;  Nocard,  Journ.  of  Path., 

^^^-i-tp.  404,  1893;  Daribb,  Ann.  deDermat.,  x.,  1889;  Wickham,  Arch,  de  path. 

^^.f  ii.,    1890;    Hutchinbon,   Path,    trans.,   xli.,  p.    214,    1890;    Gilchrist 

^^  KuzNiTZBKi,  Arch.  f.  Derm.  u.  Syph.,  xxxi.,  1,  2.     HcsmtUozoa — Lavehan, 

vaiiooB  papers  dating  from  1881,  and  systematic  work  Palndism,  transl.  by  Syd. 

-m!.,  1893 ;  Mabchiafata  and  Celli,  Tarious  papers  from  1883,  and  contribution 

^Festschrift  of  Virchow,  1891;  Golgi,  Ziegler's  Beitrage,  iv.,  1889,  vii.,  1890; 

^A-nLEwsKT,  La  parasitologie  comparee  du  sang,  1889;  Ann.  de  PInst.  Pasteur, 

'v-,  1890;    Saehaboff,  Ann.  de   Tlnst.   Pasteur,  vii.,  1893;    Smith,   Sixth   and 

Sereoth  Reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Anim.  Industry,   Washington,  1891;  Babes, 

Virch.  Arch.,  vol.  cxv.,  1889;   Koch,   Zeitschr.   f.  Hyg.  u.  Infektionskr,   xxxii., 

iS99;  Mabchiaeava  and  Bionami  in  20th  Cent.  Pract.  of  Med.,  xix.,  1900 ;  Nuttai.l 

fliteratore),    Centralb.    f.    Bakt.,    xxv.,    xxvi.,    xxvii.,    1899-1900.     In    fiirdU — 

Daxilkwskt,  Ann.  de  I'lnst.   Pasteur,  iv.,   1890;    Sakharoff,  ibid.,  vii.,    1893; 
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II.— TBEMATODA.    FLUKES. 


We  have  here  an  order  of  8at-womiB  of  a  more  or  less  oval  shape, 
and  many  of  them  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  leaf.  They  poaseu, 
on  the  ventral  surface,  one  or  more  sucking  discs  by  which  ther 
attaeh  themselves.  They  have  only  one  opening  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  which  is  generally  forked.  These  woi-ms  are  commonly  called 
Flukes  from  the  resemblance  in  shape  of  the  commonest  of  thero  to 
the  fish  of  that  name.  The  various  forms  inhabit  the  bile  ductd, 
except  the  Distoma  hs.'matobium,  which  is  found  in  the  veins  of  the 
portal  nyslem. 


Dlltoina  hepatlcnm. — This  is  Ihr  ci>miiionest  wurm  of  tliiu  order.  Aa  the  name 
iniplicii.  it  is  met  with  in  the  liver,  where  it  inhabits  the  bile  duct*  (Fig.  2a6).  The 
liver  fluke  is  general]]' about  an  inch  in  IcnKlh  {Vig.TM)  and  rather  more  tfaau  bait 
an  inch  in  greatest  breadth.  The  body  is  very  flat,  and  anteriorly  it  enda  in  an 
elongated  inucess,  lonninij  a  kind  of  head.  This  lieud  bears  (he  mouth,  and  a 
short  distance  behind  it  conies  the  suckini,'  disc,  lielween  these  liea  the  opening 
o(  the  sexual  apparatus,  lioth  male  and  female  orgsnu  exi.'tting  in  each  individual. 
The  uteniB  forms  a  convoluted  tube  behind  the  seiual  opening,  and  the  seminal 
tubules  lie   still   further  back.     This  parasite  is   very  common  in  eertain  of  the 
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1nv«'r  AntmaU,  Mpeeiallj  sheep.  It  ocoars  in  enormoaa  narabera  in  the  bile  duets, 
*h)Fh  >re  dilated  by  it.  An  muiy  tii  1,000  have  been  obtained  from  a  single  indi- 
Tidaal.  It  pn>daceB  in  theep  the  disease  commonly  called  the  rot,  which  in  some 
Tears  is  very  latal.  It  is  said  that  in  1630-31  between 
one  and  t*0  millioQ  eheep  perished  from  it.  It  occurs 
also  in  oxen,  where  it  produces  more  considerable 
■Iteiation*  of  the  dncts.  These  become  greatly  dilated. 
thickened  by  inflammation,  and  enomsted  with  lime  (we 
Fi^.  238).  It  sometimes  happens  that  masses  of  inspis. 
nted  bile  and  lime  salts  form  in  the  liver  where  the 
fluke*  are  preaent.  It  is  probable  that  in  these  Cfues 
many  of  the  rf""'"*  have  died  and  become  themselves 
the  seat  o(  inenutation.  This  fluke  has  also  been  met 
with  ia  honaa  and  aaaea,  and  in  some  rare  cases  in  man. 
la  n«B  it  haa  not  been  observed  in  large  numbers, 
ta  M  wmf  pradoea  ierions  obstruction  of  the  bile  ductx. 
n*  ifp  ol  thia  parasite  are  small  oral  bodies, 
lAUk,  te  «ml«r,  develop  into  embryoes  which  swim 
dMd  ^  tta  wd  of  nilia.  Tbe  intermediate  host  of  the 
fliii^a  hafiAnat,  which  long  eluded  observi 


•M 


1  of  a  thin  spiral  shell,  the  /. 
the  shell  of  which  only  i 
almost  cosmopolitan  in  i 


known  to  be  a  small 
tiiita  Irimealula.  This  mollusc, 
iSBures  about  1  cm.  in  length,  is 
distribution. 

Thin  Form  of  fluke  is  less  than 
three-eighths  o(  an  inch  in  length,  and  about  the  fifteenth 
of  an  inch  in  breadth.  It  is  geldom  seen  in  man.  occurs 
in  comparatively  email  numbers  in  sheep  and  cattle,  and 
prodnoes  little  disturbance. 

SiBtoma  Binenee  or  Bpathulatnm.— This  jiara- 
Bite  has  l)ecn  met  with  in  the  East,  and  <k'scril>e(l 
hj-  M'Coiiiiell  ill  the  Ijnwrt  in  lf*7y,  ami  iinie- 
penilently  liy  Maegregor  in  the  Ghisijtm  AMiail 
Journal  in  1877.  It  is  a  miifh  sniiiHcr  womi  aixl 
is  of  A  more  eliingat«<l  shajx^  than  thi!  ilistnma 
hepaticiim,  as  will  Ih'  seen  fnim  Fig.  2:tt-.  It  w 
rather  more  than  half  an  inch  in  length,  hiuI  almnt 
an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  greatest  l>rca(lth.  When 
seen  in  the  bile  in  the  fresh  state  the  edges  show 
a.  lieautiful  delicate  grei'ii  eolonr,  tinge<l  with 
yellow,  while  the  centri-  is  of  a  deep  brown.  In 
the  accompanying  figtire  the  pfwsition  and  apjiear- 
ances  of  the  various  organs  are  indicated.  The 
eggs  are  very  small,  each  animal  possei^sing  thou- 
Ranils.  This  jjarasite  in  <if  very  frcjnent  occnrrencc 
in  China  and  .lapan.  especially  the  latter,  where  It 
constitutes  a  serious  malady.     It  is  foun<l  in  verv 
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large  numbers  in  the  bile  ducts  aud  gall-bladder,  and  produoes  bj 
like  those  produced  in  animals  by  the  distoma  hepaticum.  The  liver 
enlarges  and  becomes  painful,  and  there  is  a  gradual  loss  of  strength 
and  nutrition.  Later,  diarrhcea,  ascites,  redema  of  the  feet,  and 
general  cachexia  result. 

Distoma  pnlmonalfl  or  Binj^eri.— This  is  also  a  parasite  preva- 
lent in  Japan.  According  to  Manson  it  is  present  in  15  per 
cent  of  the  inhabitants  of  Formosa.  It  is  a  short,  plump  wonn  about 
1  cm.  in  length ;  the  traiisvorse  section  is  nearly  circular.     It  is  found 


in  the  lungs  enclosed  in  little  capsules  formed  of  connective  tissue.  It 
gives  rise  to  cough  and  hemoptysis.  In  the  sputum  the  eggs  of  the 
worm  are  present  sometimes  to  the  number  of  several  thousands  daily. 
A  case  has  been  recorded  by  Vamagiwa  in  which  the  ova  of  this 
parasite  produced  emixilisni  of  the  brain  with  symptoms  of  Jacksonian 
epilepsy. 

Distoma  hsmatobinm. — Tbi.s  parasite,  also  called  the  Bilharzia 
hfematohia,  has  the  male  anil  female  organs  in  difierent  individuals 
(see  Fig.  239).  The  male  is  about  half  an  inch  in  length,  and  flat,  but 
rolled  up  at  the  edges,  especially  behind,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  gutter 
— the  gyntecophoric  canal— in  which  the  female  lodges.     The  fem^e 
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isjbout  a  half  longer,  but  filiform.     The  eggs  are  small  and  furnished 
with  a  spine  at  the  end  or  at  the  side  (see  Fig.  240). 

The  parasite  inhabits  the  blood-vesaels  of  its  host,  chiefly  the  portal 
vein,  ihe  splenic  and  mesenteric  veins,  and  those  of  the  rectum  and 
bitdiler.  The  ova  penetrate  the  walls  of  the  vessels  as  shown  in 
Rg.  241,  which  is  a  photograph  from  the  portal  vein.  The  penetration 
'il  the  eggs  in  large  numbers  into  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
rntum  and  urinary  bladder  produces  great  irritation  and  may  lead  to 
definite  tumour  formations.    Hiemorrhage,  from  the  rectum  or  bladder. 


in  a  fre<|iieiit  sj-niptom.  Similar  irritation  may  be  produced  in  the 
ptdvis  of  the  kidney  and  ureters.  The  eggs  are  found  often  in  large 
numbers  in  the  bloody  discbarges  from  the  intestine  and  in  the  urine. 
This  parasite  is  met  with  in  Kgypt  and  Abyssinia,  and  it  is  said  that  In 
^ypt  about  half  the  natives  are  victims  of  it.  During  the  recent  war 
in  South  Africa  a  considerable  numl>er  of  our  soldiers  contracted  the 


— LitiCKiBT.  in  gineral.  Di'toma  ftepo/ieiini— Wbinland,  Arch.  f. 
Nuargeachiehte,  ii.,  1974;  Thouab.  Hiatorjand  fall  account.  Quar.  Jour,  of  Mic. 
Sc.,  1883-  Jltanan  Dutoma/a—^'CoiniBU.,  Lancet,  1BT6  ;  MACOBEOon.  (i\ae.  Med. 
JooT.,  1877;  Baele,  Berl.  klin.Wochenschr..lR83,DieKrankheil.  d.AthemorRane, 
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Toldo,  1S90;  Yaiuoiwa,  Viroh.  Arch.,  eiii., 
1881  And  1B83:  in  Allbutt'i  8;^.  of  H«d.,  i 
PiiPER,  Labarsch  ftod  OsterUg,  Ergebnisae, 
of  Med.,  viii.,  1897.    Bncant.  Encyl.  M«dici 


890 ;  Hunoit,  Med.  TimM  uid  Omu, 
,  1897;  OciujDUU),  ibid..  U.,  1897. 
ii.,  1897.  HcBiB,  20Ui  Cent.  PtmL 
is.,  1901. 


III.— CESTODA.     TAPE-WORMS. 

These  are  in  the  mature  state  long  fiat  worms,  vilhout  month 
or  alimentiiry  canal.  Anteriorly  there  is  a  head  furnished  with  some 
apparatus  for  attaching  itself  to  the  host.  Behind  the  head  and  neck 
are  a  series  of  segments  callc<l  Proglottides,  each  of  which  develops 
a  hi-sexual  apparatus,  and  is,  so  far,  a  complete  individual.  The  adult 
worm  or  Strobilus  is  therefore  a  colony  of  individuals.  The  wonu 
inhabits  the  alimentary  canal,  and  apparently  occurs  only  invertebrate 
animals.  Besides  this  adult  form  there  is  an  intermediate  immature 
form,  called  the  Scolez,  which  occurs  in  the  tissues  of  animals.  The 
scolex  has  a  head  like  that  of  the  mature  worm,  and  generally  possesses 


a  sac  or  cyst  into  whii-h  It  tan  retire.  In  the  case  of  many  of  the  tape- 
worms the  siwilex  form  litis  been  described  independently  of  the  adult, 
and  often  in  ignorance  of  the  uonnei'tion,  under  the  name  of  BttddSTr 
wonne.  Thi^re  is  thus  a  bladder-worm  ffir  each  tape-wonii.  The 
hladder-worms  of  the  various  tapeworms  ai-e  divisible  iuto  three 
principal  forms,  namely,  Cysticercos,  in  which  each  cyst  has  a  single 
head,  and  is  therefore  small  in  size  (see  Fig.  Hii) ;  OiBJmms,  in  which 
the  bladder,  although  single,  <ievelo)»8  several  heads  (see  Fig.  243) ;  and 
EohinoooccuB  or  hydatids,  in  which  there  are  complicated  vesicles,  and 
the  heads  are  gi'nujiuil  inside  set-oiulury  cysts. 
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There  are  representatives  of  two  families  of  tape-worms  met  with  in 
nun,  luunelj,  Ttenia  aud  Bothriocephalus.  To  prevent  repotitioti,  the 
general  anatomical  features  will  be  somewhat  fully  given  in  the 
iletcription  of  the  form  taken  first. 

I.  Tenia  uliam. — This  form  is  of  very  common  occurrence  in  this 
wuiitry,  but  that  taken  next  is  probably  as  frequent,  if  not  more  so. 
He  etrobilus  or  mature  worm  occurs  in  the  alimentary  canal,  aiul 
the  head  is  usually  situated  in  tbe  duodenum  or  upper  part  of  the 
jejunum,  while  the  rest  of  the  animal  extends  downwards  in  the  canal, 
aiuining  on  aTi  average  a  length  of  from  ten  to  twelve  feet.     As  already 


nipiitiirnctl,  thin,  like  other  tape-worms,  has  no  uliuicntary  canal,  and 
siipjHirts  itself  by  imbibition  of  nntritious  material  fn)m  the  intestine. 
The  head  of  the  worm,  which  is  represented  in  Fig.  2H,  is  about  th>' 
size  of  a  pin's  head,  and  of  a  generally  rounded  form.  In  front  it  is 
priilf)nge<i  so  as  to  form  a,  proboscis  or  rostcUuni,  which  is  suii'oundt'd 
by  a  circle  of  twenty-six  booklets,  which  are  alternately  larger  iind 
smaller  {see  Fig.  Hi).  The  wide  part  of  the  head  has  four  large 
sucking  discs.  On  the  head  follows  a  narrow  neck,  which  is  so  thin 
that  it  readily  breaks  when  the  worm  is  handled,  rendering  it  ditHcult 
to  obtain  the  small  head.  The  proper  neck  is  alwut  half  an  inch  in 
Ipngth.  and  it  gradually  merges  in  the  anterior  |>art  of  the  liody.  in 
which  fine  transverse  lines  l>egin  to  appear  as  the  first  indicatiniH 
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of  the  foTTtiatioii  of  Bttgrnetits.  On  passing  down,  the  wc 
ill  breadth,  while  the  segments  elongate  and  become  more  completely 
divided.  At  first  the  sugment^  or  proglottides  are  homogeneous  in 
appearance,  but  by  atxl  by  the  scxnal  apparatus  begins  to  appoar. 
The  total  number  of  segments  in  a  worm  t«n  feet  in  length  is  about 
WOO.  The  sexual  apparatus  begins  to  appear  about  the  200th  segment 
from  the  front,  and  is  niatnre  about  the  450th  ;  it  consists  of  the 
male  and  female  organs,  which  are  present  in  each  segment.  In 
the  fully  matured  segment  the  ova  are  visible,  and  when  a  proglottis 
is  dried  on  a  glass  slide  they  indicate  the  form  of  the  uterus,  which 
in  this  tapeworm  consists  of  a  central  stem  and  ramifying  lateral 
branches  to  the  number  of  seven  to  ten  (see  Fig.  245). 

Th*  mala  orgaiu  consist  of  a  laixe  number  of  vesicles  scattered  tbrooghoat  (be 
segmeDl.  as  shown  in  Fig.  24(i,  but  more  ahundftnt  anteriorly,  as  the  (emaie  OTgua 
oocnpj  the  space  behind.  The  vesiclpB  are  connected  with  fine  seminal  tnbnles, 
which  are  diHicult  to  make  out,  and  are  shown  in  the  figure  as  fine  branching  linei. 
These  end  in  a  sliichtly  convoluted  tube,  the  vas  deterens,  which  is  generallj  Teiy 
distinct,  and  this  paaseB  across  the  Bciinient  to  the  papilla,  a  sliRht  projeotion  at  the 
side  of  the  segment  into  which  the  male  and  female  sexual  orffans  open.  At  thv 
papilla  the  vas  deferens  ends  in  a  projectile  penis,  which  is  capable  of  passiDg  into 
the  extremity  of  the  female  organ,  the  fimt  part  of  vhich  is  called  the  vaRina. 


tlK    M.— InritK.  .    _ 

btml  ig  Hx  ul    rguiH     Tbu  p  nil 
"(mttcnid  thmn^h  «»---'•-- 


biiliir  laid),   yolk  lud}. 


The  vagina  forms  a  canal  which  passes  transversely  across  the  segment  towards 
the  middle  line  and  lends  also  backwards,  tu  end  in  a  somewhat  globular  dilatation. 
sometimes  called  the  Qlobnlar  Dody  or  shell-gland,  or  Mellis's  body.  The  oonnec- 
tions  of  this  body  are  dinicuit  to  make  out.  but  they  may  be  stated  aa  follows,  and 
understood  by  the  annexed  Figs.  -24^  and  247.  In  the  posterior  part  of  the  aegmBtit, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  241).  are  seen  on  either  side  the  comparatively  larfis  ovariN, 
forming  tree-like  expansions,  conuisting  of  a  congeries  of  closed  tubes.  The  ovariel 
have  ducts  which  pass  into  the  globular  body.  Behind  the  ovaries  and  the  globular 
body  is  the  yolk  gland,  which  is  of  a  somewhat  pyramidal  shape  and  spread  out 
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UlmDr.  Thii  also  commiuiicftteB  with  the  globular  body  in  front  of  it.  Besides 
that  commimiutioiiB  the  globnUr  body,  which  ia  thus  the  ceniral  part  of  the 
fniule  orjiaDS,  oommnnicateB  with  the  ulems  in  front.  At  the  period  of  develop- 
luiii  iliawn  in  fi^re  the  alems  consists  ot  a  simple  tabe  extending  loagitudinalty 
in  Um  middle  ot  the  segment.  It  will  thas  be  observed  (Fig.  247)  that  the  globnlai 
bod;  hu  conunnaication  with  tour  distinct  structures,  a  with  the  yolk-sac,  'i  with  the 
oniin, '  with  the  vagina,  and  d  with  the  uterus.  The  eggs  pass  from  the  ovaries 
iMiitc  Ihe  globular  body,  where  they  receive  a  covering  ot  yolk,  are  fertilized,  and 
iiiulR^  the  beginning  ot  their  development.  Then  they  pass  into  the  uterus, 
vliidi  Ibey  fill  up.  As  the  ova  accnmulate  in  the  ulerns,  this  begins  Ui  throw  out 
lilsil  branches  to  the  number  o(  seven  to  ten  (see  Fig.  348) .  The  lateral  branches 
ohcs  ihow  conaiderable  ramifications  in  this  respect,  anil  in  their  number  eon- 
tntlio^  with  those  of  the  next  tape-worm.  In  the  fully  mature  proglottis  only  the 
Dienu  crowded  with  ova  is  visible,  the  remaining  organs  having  ijisappesred  (see 
Fig,}ii|.  The  prominent  ova  often  make  the  positiiin  Siud  shape  of  Che  uterus  very 
SAM.  Hpeeiallj  it  the  proglottis  be  spread  out  on  a  glass  slide  and  allowed 
UdiT. 


''^■Ui  ibe  sexual  organs  the  proglottides  ponsesn  mmcnlar  flbiM.  and  a  watar- 
"*UU  irn«m.  The  muscle  is  non-atriated,  and  consists  ot  longitudinal  and 
'™'i''"!e  bandies.  The  water -vascular  or  eierelory  system  (shown  in  Figs.  246 
'"^  -4*<)  is  in  the  form  of  tolerably  wide  channels,  which  begin  at  the  head  and  are 
"■Q'lDiiFd  through  the  proglottides  by  two  lateral  channels  right  down  to  the  last, 
■Ixt!  they  open  outwards.  Near  the  posterior  extremity  ot  each  proglottis 
'^  tnbH  form  tmnsverse  communications  (see  tigures).  It  is  possible  to  inject 
'*'«  tubes  (rom  above  downwards,  but  not  from  below  upwards.  In  addition,  the 
proglMtides.  as  well  as  the  head  of  the  worm,  possess  numerous  round  or  oval  csl- 
attm!.  bodies,  which  are  mainly  in  the  superficial  layers  ot  the  parenchyma. 

Xi  the  pioglottidea  l)ecome  mature  they  sever  their  uoiiiiection  with 
the  worm  and  drop  off  from  its  lower  extremity  one  by  one.  They  piisa 
down  the  alimentary  canal,  and  are  discharged  with  the  fteces,  or  else 
work  their  way  out  through  the  anus  by  virtue  of  their  contractile  power. 
Yitr  a  short  time  after  discharge  they  still  show  a.  writhing  movement, 
Iiut  they  soon  come  to  rest  and  die.  By  the  ilecompoaitioii  of  the  pro- 
iflnttis  the  ova  are  set  free  and  are  ready  under  suitable  circumstances 
'At  develop  further. 

It  18  mtMtly  in  the  bodies  of  swine  that  the  t#nin  solium  passes 
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through  the  next  phase  of  ita  development,  although  sonierimes  it 
occurs  in  man. 

The  Ova  (Fig.  249)  are  Buirounded  by  a  dense  ehell  of  a  hrowniih 
colour.  Inside  the  shell  the  egg  develops  an  embryo  which  acquires  ax 
boring  spines.  'When  such  ova  get  into  the  intestinal  canal  of  the  pig, 
the  shell  bursts,  and  the  embryo  with  its  spines  escapes.  It  proceeds 
to  bore  its  way  outwards,  aixl  after  piercing  the  alimentary  canal,  it 
finds  its  way  to  the  muscles  of  the  animal  where  it  finds  a  lodgment. 

Arrived  at  its  desired  seat,  the  embryo  comes  to  a  state  of  rest,  and 
after  a  time  develops  into  the  scolex,  or  Bladder-worm,  which  is,  in. 
the  case  of  this  species,  called  the  CysticercuB  CflllulOBJB.  The  appear- 
ance of  these  cysticerci  in  the  muscular  tissue  is  shown  in  Fig,  242, 
which  is  drawn  of  the  natural  size.     The  complete  cysticercus  or  scolex 


IS  comjxtRcd  of  I  S.IC  connccttd  uith  nhich  is  a  heid  which  cloself 
rcsemblt  s  thi  hciid  of  the  mitiite  n  rnn  aiul  possesses  similar  hooklets 
([■igs  J.Oim.l  •.!) 

Tht,  CysticercuB  cellalosn  <>c(.a  lonilh  de\elops  ni  the  human 
stibject  It  oLcnis  chit  ti\  ni  the  brani  ni  the  e\eball  and  in  muscle 
In  rare  cise  the  tvstitcrcus  assumes  m  the  bram  a  \ery  peculiar 
character  Thi'  ntt  ilmlopiii};  m  the  memliranes  on  the  surface  of 
the  brain  prtients  poucbis  and  s»eibiit;s  which  gi\e  it  somewhat  the 
charactLi  of  v  I  uncli  of  grajxs  and  so  has  nnsen  the  designation 
CyetioercQB  racemosas  llia<ls  an  seldom  found  in  these  bunches, 
and  at  mo  t  tbiit.  is  but  i  ir  nhich  has  the  characters  of  that  of  the 
tieiiia  sobum  The  t\^tictn.iis  is  usualh  suirounded  hy  a  connecti^ e- 
tissue  capsule  nhuh  is  produced  fiom  the  surrounding  tissue  and 
encloses  )w>th  e\st  and  htad    Hit  not  infuqncnth     especiallv  in  thft 
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bnuu  and  eyeball,  it  is  devoid  of  this  secondary  capsule.  In  that  case 
the  vesicle  sometimes  grows  to  considerable  dimensions,  and  the  head 
is  able  to  protrude  itself  and  move  about  in  various  directions,  perhaps 
in  the  ventricle  of  the  brain  or  the  eyeball.  In  these  parts  the  scolex 
may  produce  considerable  disturbance. 

Although  capable  of  a  considerable  duration  of  life,  after  a  time 
the  scolex  usually  dies,  and  then  it  shrinks  and  becomes,  prolmbly, 
incruBted  with  lime  salts. 


Viti.  '2-'l.  -   H<H)kH  fn»m  head  of  cynticcrcurt  celluloHH.'.      x  ."iVi. 

The  observations  of  Leuckart  and  others  have  thrown  much  light  on  the  develop- 
mefltof  the  scolex,  as  thej  are  based  on  actual  experiments  in  which  swine  were 
iid  with  the  ova. 

Iq  the  first  place  a  vesicle  or  cyst  is  formed  in  the  muscle.    After  a  time  a  slight 
thickening  of  the  wall  of  the  cyst  appears.     This  grows  inwards  into  the  cyst, 
c-trr^Qg  ^[^  11^  however,  the  external  wall,  so  that  the  projection  inwards  is 
hollow  with  an  internal  canal  continuous  with  the  external  surface  of  the  cyst,  and 
^  opening  externally ;  this  is  shown  in  Fig.  252,  where  a  portion  of  the  wall  of  the 
^7^t  is  preserved,  and  the  projection  is  shown  with  its  internal  cavity  communi- 
catinj^  with  the  surface  of  the  cyst.     This  projection  enlarges,  and  by  and  by  the 
{■^uliar  stmctares  of  the  head,  namely,  the  four  sucking  discs  and  the  hooklets, 
^how  themselves.    But  these  are  formed  inside  the  canal,  near  its  inner  extremity, 
ud  they  are  in  an  inverted  position  as  compared  with  those  of  the  mature  tape- 
worm.   The  head  with  its  hooklets  is  thus  at  the  bottom  of  the  canal,  and  the  four 
'iockers,  looking  towards  each  other,  follow.    After  a  time  the  head  acquires  the 
power  of  inverting  itself  outwards,  and  thus  projecting  from  the  vesicle,  or  again 
withdrawing  itself  within  the  vesicle  as  before.      This  is  effected  by  means  of 
oanscular  fibres.    For  the  completion,  of  this  phase  of  development  a  period  of  from 
three  to  four  months  is  required  from  the  time  of  the  ova  being  taken  into  the 
alimentary  canal. 

When  living  scolices  are  taken  into  the  alimentary  canal  of  man,  in 
the  first  place,  the  vesicle  and  everything  but  the  head  and  neck  are 
lost,  and  we  have  a  small  creature  which  has  considerable  power  of 
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elongating  and  moving  about  iu  suckers,  as  shown  in  Fig.  253.  The 
head  now  fixes  itself  to  the  wall  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  the  body 
begins  to  develop  from  iu  posterior  extremity.  It  takes  eleven  or 
twelie  weeks  for  the  worm  to  assume  its  full  dimensiona,  and  at  the 


FlK.SSi-Cj-.tiecrciiBwIlb 
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end  of  that  time  it  begins  to  shell  proglottides.  The  worm  ie  of  uAvt- 
ably  long  lifo,  and  mar  inhabit  the  intestine  of  its  host  for  many  years. 
It  not  infreiiuently  happens  that  several  co-exist  in  the  same  person; 
as  many  as  ;iO  or  40  have  been  observed. 

■2.  Tsnia  mediocanellata  or  ea^nata. — This  worm  haa  a  strong 
_^  resemblance  to  the  t«!nia  solium,  and 

in  Britain  it  is  probably  more  common 
than  the  latter,  this  being  connected 
with  the  beef -eating  character  of  our 
countrymen. 

The  strobilua  is  a  larger  worm  than 

the    ta'nia     solium,    measuring    from 

altout  thirteen  feet  in  the  contracted 

state  to  aliout  twenty-four  feet  when 

extended.     Fig.  254  shows  the  head 

and  neck    of   this  worm.      The  head 

-  rziz-  has  no  rostellum  or  circle  of  hooks,  but 

.-~  it  possesses  four  large  sucking  discs 

~^— ~.  which  are  usually  surrounded  by  zones 

rr—— .  of   pigment.     In  the  greater  part  of 

-"-^.  the  worm  the  segments  are  broader 

than  they  are  lung,  attaining  a  breadth 

^1%.  ■:^.    Hiaiii  ..i  i«-»[Li  iimiiiiMiiitiiiii...    „f  about  half  an  inch.    But  as  we  come 

lo  the  fully  mature  proglottides  with 

embryoes  in  the  iitenis,  then  they  arc  considerably  elongated  and  at 

the  same  time  narrower.      The  luimlier  of  segments  is  greater  here 

than  in  the  ttenia  solium,  reaching  as  high  a  figure  as  1300.     There 

arc  generally  almit  eight  (lisehurgcd    from    the  posterior   extremity 
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daily,  and  these  very  oitea  find  their  way  outwards,  through  the 
aimA.  by  their  own  movement.  The  worm  may  live  for  many  years, 
at  leaat  as  long  as  eleven,  and,  as  some  assert,  up  to  twenty  or  even 
thirtv  vears. 


The  sexual  organs,  except  the  uterus,  are  essentially  the  same  aa  in 
the  uenia  aolium.  The  utenis,  however,  presents  in  the  mat\ire  pro- 
glottis a  much  larger  number  of  lateral  otFsets,  as  many  as  twenty  to 
thirty,  and  these  mostly  branch  dichotomously  instead  of  ramifying. 

This  tape-worm,  is  liable  to  certain  malformationB,  such  as  super- 
■nimerar^'  joints  inserted  irregularly  Iwtweon  the  normal  ones.  The 
mo.'it  peculiar  malformation  ia  the  priBmatic  variety  of  the  woim, 
shown  in  cross  section  in  Fig.  256.  In  this  form  the  worm  is  not  a 
flat  band  but  a  more  substantial  body,  with  three  projecting  borders. 
The  structure  is  similar  to  that  of  the  ordinary  form,  aikd  the  sexual 
pore  is  at  the  extremity  of  one  of  the  projections.  (See  case  by  author 
in  <;ias.  Med.  Jour,  xxxv.,  1891.) 
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The  8colex  form  of  this  worm  is  found  chiefly  in  cattle,  and  is  hence 
sometimes  called  the  CystioarcoB  bovis.  It  inhabits  mostly  the 
muscles,  but  is  also  met  with  in  other  organs.  The  cysticercus 
measures  about  the  third  of  an  inch,  and  is  of  a  roundish  shape.  It  is 
not  known  to  occur  in  man. 

3.  Tenia  echinococcus. — In  the  strobilus  form  this  is  a  comparatively 
insignificant  worm  (Fig.  257).  It  inhabits  the  dog,  and  there  are 
generally  several  individuals  present  at  the  same  time.  The  total 
length  of  the  worm  is  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch,  and  it  consists  only 

of  four  segments,  including  that  which  carries  the 
head.  In  the  fully  developed  state  the  last  segment 
exceeds  in  length  the  rest  of  the  worm  altogether 
(see  figiu'e).  The  head  is  like  that  of  the  t»nia 
solium  in  miniature,  being  very  much  less  in  size. 
It  has  a  ro8t<?llum  with  thirty  to  forty  booklets,  and 
four  sucking  discs.  The  last  segment  develops  a  large 
number  of  eggs — as  many  as  5000. 

These  eggs  develop  the  usual  embryoes  with  six 
spines,  and  if  they  find  their  way  into  the  intestinal 
carnal  of  man,  they  pass  out  into  the  tissues.  Settling 
in  some  organ  of  the  body,  they  show  the  most 
extraordinary  powers  of  development,  producing  the 
condition  commonly  called  Hydatids. 

Hydatids  <x?cur  in  the  form  of  large  cysts,  often 
of  very  complex  arrangement,  and  they  should  be 
carefully  distinguished  fi*om  the  cysticerci,  which 
form  small  cysts  not  more  than  half  an  inch  in  size.  The  hydatids 
occur  in  the  majority  of  crises  in  the  liver.  Neisser  has  collected 
no  loss  than  98G  cusos  of  hydatids  in  man,  and  he  gives  the  scale 
of  frexpUMicv  in  tht*  difterent  organs  as  follows :  Liver,  451  ;  lungs 
and  pleura,  S4 ;  kidneys,  SO  ;  muscle  and  subcutaneous  tissue  (includ- 
ing the  ()rl)it),  72  ;  brain,  68  ;  spinal  cord,  13  ;  female  organs  of  genera- 
tion (including  the  mamma),  44;  male  organs,  6;  pelvis,  36;  organs  of 
circulation,  29 ;  spleen  and  bones,  28 ;  eye,  3.  Finsen  found  in  Iceland 
that  the  lungs  were  afl'ected  only  in  3  per  cent,  of  the  cases. 

When  the  embryo  reaches  the  liver  or  other  resting-place,  it 
soon  develops  into  a  cyst  which  at  first  is  of  slow  growth.  The 
membrane  of  the  cyst  is  of  considerable  thickness,  and  consists  of 
an  external  stratified  cuticle  (the  ectocyst),  and  an  internal  par- 
enchymatous layer  containing  muscular  fibre  and  a  vascular  system 
(the  endocyst).  Inside  the  original  vesicle  arise  very  frequently 
secondary  vesicles,  and  inside  these;  own  tertiary  ones,  the  successive 
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Teddes  being  sometimes  spoken  of  as  daughter  or  grand-daughter 
vesicles.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  secondary  vesicles  project 
outwards,  and  form  a  series  of  external  vesicles  which  may  separate 
from  their  mother  and  attain  an  independent  development  alongside  of 
her.  This  latter  form  is  particularly  common  in  the  domestic  animals, 
and  it  is  variously  designated  exogenons  hydatids,  and  eohinocoocus 
seoledparienfl  or  granulosus.  Hydatids  in  bone  usually  assume  the 
form  of  exogenous  cysts  (Targett).  There  is  a  third  or  alveolar  form 
which  has  been  met  with  in  man,  and  always  in  the  liver.  In  it  the 
parasite  develops  a  congeries  of  small  vesicles,  from  the  size  of  a  grain 
of  wheat  to  that  of  a  pea.  These  are  embedded  in  a  gelatinous  matrix 
and  sometimes  possess  gelatinous  contents.  As  the  whole  is  surrounded 
by  a  firm  fibrous  capsule,  the  tumour  is  a  somewhat  solid  one,  and  on 
section  presents  a  peculiar  alveolar  appearance.  This  should  be  par- 
ticularly borne  in  mind,  as  the  condition  has  been  frequently  mistaken 
for  a  tumour,  especially  l)efore  Virchow  demonstrated  its  true 
nature. 

Except  in  the  case  of  the  alveolar  form,  the  vesicles,  both  primary 
and  secondary,  enlarge  very  much  and  give  rise  to  tumours  of  very 
large  dimensions,  so  as  sometimes  to  produce  serious  disturbance  by 
their  mere  size.  Those  of  the  liver  are  usually  the  largest,  and  they 
niay  come  to  weigh  as  much  as  twelve,  twenty,  or  even  thirty  pounds. 
The  simple  vesicles,  in  which  no  daughters  develop,  attain  the  size 
of  an  orange  or  a  fist. 

In  all  forms  of  hydatids  the  whole  parasite  is  surrounded  by  a  fibrous 
capsule,  developed  by  the  organ  in  which  it  has  its  seat.  As  the  cysts 
eularge,  this  also  increases,  in  size. 

The  formation  of  the  heads  of  the  worms  differs  in  certain  respects 
from  that  of  the  other  tsenise.     In  the  walls  of  the  vesicles,  either 
pnmaiy  or    secondary,   are   to  be  seen,     ^ 
^hen  they  are  perfectly  fresh,  a  number 
of  small  white  points  which  have  their 
<*at  in  the  internal  wall.     These  are  not 
the  heads  but  the  Brood-capsules  or  pro- 
'igerous  vesicles  in  the  walls  of  which  the 

echinOCOCCUS  heads  grow.  ^^   258.-l>iagramimtical  mu«tm. 

_,,,-.,         _.       «^^     .         ,  .  ,      ,        tiou  of  development  of  echinococcus 

The  neaoB  begm  (see  Fig.  258,  in  which  the    heads  in  brood-capsules,    a,  Wall  of 

derelopment    ol    h«»b    in    brood-cpsules    is    ?r^i^o*u.'''S:i^'"of'*div'5!^pn,c'Sl! 

shown)  as  projections  outwards  of  the  wall  of    (Leuckart.) 

the  brood-capsale.    The  projection  is  hollow, 

and  commnniotes  with  the  interior  of  the  brood-capsnle.  The  head  develops 
inside  this  projection,  as  in  the  case  of  the  taenia  soliom,  and  very  soon 
aeqoixes  the  power  of  inverting  itself.     When  it  does  so,  it  pTO)ecls  \Ti\A  XYia 
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brood-capsule,  so  tbaC  in  this  respect  the  brood-otpEole  is  not  like  the  ejst  ol 
the  cyaticercus,  as  Ihe  scolei  projectB  oatvards  trom  the  latlai.  A  ungle  brood- 
capsule  develops  several  heads— up  to  tvelve — and  the;  ma;  b»  toimd  mUmt  io  the 
extended  or  inverted  position.  All  the  headi  are  contained  in  brood -MtpnlM,  bat 
if  after  deutb  or  during  removal  the  brood-capsule  bursts,  then  au  appearinw  maj 
be  produced  as  if  the  heads  were  attached  to  the  wall  ol  the  ejat  itaaU.  II  the 
capsule  burst,  its  remains  may  gather  round  its  stalk  and  the  heads  atand  v^  bm 
this  as  in  Fig.  2.59,  b  b.  Heads  maj  also  be  found  lying  free  if  the  capanlM  han 
burst.  It  ig  to  be  added  that  somntimea  the  vesicles  remain  barreo,  nnthar  bnod- 
capsnlea  nor  heada  developing  in  them.     Theae  are  the  so-called  Aoephaloojrta. 

It  ia  an  interesting  fact,  that  although  the  bunsling  of  a  hydatid 
cyst  or  thi^  ilrawing  olf  of  its  fluid  geiici'uUy  causes  the  death  of 
the  parasite,  after  niptinxi,  the  parasite,  passing  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity  may  live  as  miiinte  vesicles,  or  gi-ow  so  as  to  produce  cysts  as 
largo  as  the  list. 


The  heads  which  are  furmeil  in  vaat  iiunibers  are  exactly  like 
th<»se  of  the  mature  worm  (see  Fig.  2ij9>.  They  are  very  iiuDUt« 
objects,  measuring  about  ,\[th  of  au  inch  in  their  long  diameter, 
and  are  just  visible^  to  the  naked  eye.  They  possess  a  proboscis 
with  a  ring  of  booklets,  and  four  suckers.  They  are  also  provided 
with  a  watei'-vascular  system,  and  in  their  parenchyma  abundant  cal- 
careous particles  arc  to  be  found. 

Dead  and  shrunken  hydatids  are  more  frequently  met  with  in  this 
country  than  active  ones.  Ilie  animal  may  die  spontaneously,  or  be 
killed  by  the  tluid  which  fills  the  vesicles  being  drawn  off.  In  that 
case  the  vesicles  shrink,  and  their  contents  become  converted  into  a 
fatty  debns,  which  afterwards  may  become  infiltrated  with  limo  salts. 
In  this  way  the  hydatid  niass  may  lie  represented  by  a  cyst  filled  with 
atheromatous  material  (see  Fig.  26U).  This  may  dry-in,  and  at  last  we 
may  have  nothing  left  but  a  stony  or  mortarlike  mass,  in  which  careful 
search  may  still  discover  calcified  heads  and  booklets  (Fig.  361). 
Besides   the  distinctive    hookleta,   or  even    without   them,  there  are 
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luu&llv  in  these  old  cysts  portions  of  the  chitinoiis  membrane  or  cuticle 
of  the  parasite.     (See  Fig.  262,  in  which  by  shrinking  of  the  whole 
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lesion,  the  Btradfied  chitinoiu  membrane  has  been  thrown  into  folda. 
The  dead  and  calcified  beads  are  also  ehown  m  opaque  bodiei.)  Aa 
this  chitinous  membrane  ia  very  reaistant  it  may  be  found  io  the  midst 
of  the  grumoua  contents  and  enable  the  structure  to  be  racM^niaed. 
In  some  cases  the  diagnoais  is  made  chiefly  by  flakes  of  this  membrane 
being  found,  the  search  for  hooklete  being  in  vain. 

In  regard  to  the  dUtribation  o(  the  echino- 
oooons,  it  IB  ol  prettj  treqDsnt  oocniranoe  in  all 
known  Unda,  bat  it  ia  putianlkrl;  oonunoQ  in 
loeluid,  where  the  men,  living  in  olose  oom- 
panioDBhip  with  the  dogs,  are  mach  exposed  to 
inlection.  It  ia  alao  Ter;  common  in  Aastralia 
and  the  neighbonnnR  eoloniee. 


Bothriocephalns  latus.— This  is  the 
largest  tape-worm  which  occurs  in  man. 
It  attains  a  length  of  from  16  to  26  feut, 
and  posseseea  from  3,U00  to  4,000  sog- 
mente,  whioh  ure  mostly  much  broader 
than  long,  although  the  loat  ones  (see 
Fig.  264)  become  longer  and  Jiarrower  so 
as  to  assume  more  of  a  square  shape. 
The  breadth  at  the  widest  part  is  about 
half  an  inch.  Thy  worm  ia  also  thick 
and  heavy. 

The  head  (Fig.  2(i;))  ia  oval,  an<l  about 
the  twenty-fifth  of  an  inch  in  breadth. 
It  is  blunt  at  the  cxti-umity,  an<I  {Msseases 
neither  hookleta  nor  suckers,  liut  fixes  itself  by  means  of  a  slit-like 
groove  on  either  aide  of  the  head  (sec  figure). 

The  sexual  organs,  and  esijccially  the  uterus,  occupy  the  middle  pan 
of  each  segniunt,  where  they  form  u  rather  prominent  knot  or  rosette 
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(Fig.  266).  The  uterue  ie  composed  of  a  convoluted  lube,  which  gives 
the  roeette-libe  appearance  just  mentioned.  The  sexual  organs  open 
in  the  middle  line  near  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  proglottis.  The 
egga  are  oval  in  form,  and  arc  covered  by  a  brown  shell. 

Thia  worm  is  rarely  met  with  id  Britain.  It  is  frequent  in  Sweden, 
Russia,  Switzerland,  and  Japan.  It  is  specially  in  fish-eating  districta 
that  it  occurs. 


Tbe  ■oolei  form  of  the  worm  long  eluded  obseTTfttion.  It  waa  ka 
■pined  embryo  formed  in  Ihe  tggi  in  the  Deaftl  vaj,  but  the  habitat  ol  the  ojati- 
cennu  wai  anknown.  Braoo  haa  AdbII;  demonstrated  ita  eiistence  in  the  pike. 
In  Knoe  loealities  evet;  individual  pike  coDtaiDB  miDj  scolicee.  It  has  also  been 
[amid  in  some  other  fish.  It  wsb  fonnd  in  the  muBcIeB.  Beiual  organB.  liver,  spleen, 
etc.,  of  theae  fiah.  Brauo  proved  that  it  tiOB  the  scoiei  o(  this  animal  by  feeding 
dogB  with  it.     A  tape-worm  identiool  with  the  botfariocephalus  developed. 

lliis  worm  is  of  rather  frequent  occurrence  in  Switzerland  and  north- 
east Europe,  but  it  is  not  unknown  in  this  country.  The  frequency  of 
freah-water  lakes  in  Switzerland  explains  ita  common  occurrence  there, 
the  fiah,  which  form  the  hosts  of  the  scolex  stage,  being  used  as  an 
article  of  diet-  Like  the  other  tape-worms,  the  mature  worm  occurs 
in  the  nnall  intestines. 

ull  and  infrequent  tape-worms  have  been  met  with  in  man. 
I  has  been  observed   in  Egypt  and  Italj.      It  is  very  small, 
1  length,  and  about  the  fiftieth  of  an  inch  in  breadth.      It 
B  Toatellnm  with  booklets  and  foar  eucking  disca. 

—It  haa  beeo  obeerred  a  few  timea  in  children  in  America 
■  about  a  toot  in  length,  and  about  one-twentieth  of  an  inch  in 
The  head  haa  been  daacribed  b;  Parona  aa  devoid  of  hoolilete. 

bia  form  boa  been  found  in  an  island  on  the  Mada- 
is  about  three  inohea  long,  and  tha  head  ia  not  yet  known. 

inn  ie  from  7  to  10  inches  long.     Ita  head  possesses 

I  qnadmple  circle   of   hooklete  to   the   number  of  about  FA3. 

i  someirhat   like  the  apinea  of  a  bramble  bush   in  abape,  and  dotted 

:   protruding    rostellnm,   give   a  curious  appearance.      The   proglottides 
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reach  a  breadth  of  aboot  the  twelfth  of  an  inch.  It  is  almost  coostantlj 
present  in  dogs  and  cats,  and  often  in  large  numbers,  especially  in  dogs.  It 
has  been  found  in  several  cases  in  man,  and  it  seems  to  be  not  infrequent  in 
children.  The  scolex  form  has  lately  been  found  in  the  dog-louse  (Trichodectes 
canis),  and  it  can  be  readily  understood  how  in  the  process  of  licking  itself  the 
dog  often  swallows  the  parasite,  and  becomes  itself  the  host  of  the  strobilus.  It 
may  be  conveyed  to  children  from  the  tongue  of  the  dog. 

The  lower  animals  are  much  affected  vrith  tape-worms,  either  in 
the  adult  or  scolex  form.  The  dog  in  particular  accommodates  a 
number  of  forms  in  the  intestine,  and  each  of  these  has  its  appro- 
priate intermediate  host  for  the  bladder-worm.  Besides  the  Tenia 
cucumerina,  mentioned  above,  the  following  parasites  of  the  dog  mar 
1>e  mentioned : 

Tnnia  margln&ta. — This  is  a  tape-worm  of  large  size,  its  usual  length  being 
about  5  feet.  It  is  very  like  the  tffinia  solium,  but  smaller,  the  head  possessing 
a  rostellum  with  30  to  44  hooklets.  The  scolex  form,  or  CysticercaB  tgfniilflollii, 
inhabits  swine  and  the  ruminants,  and  it  often  develops  large  vesicles  in  the 
peritoneum. 

T»nia  serrata. — A  large  tape- worm  about  a  yard  long,  possessing  34  to  88 
hooks.  Its  intermediate  host  is  the  hare  or  rabbit,  where  it  occurs  in  the 
peritoneum  as  the  Cysticercus  pisiformis. 

Tnnia  serlalls. — This  tape- worm  is  half  to  three-quarters  of  a  yard  long.  Its 
head  has  9G  to  32  hooks.  Its  scolex  form  is  chiefly  found  in  the  peritoneum  of 
rabbits,  where  it  forms  a  coenurus,  that  is  to  say,  a  bladder  with  many  heads 
inside  it  (see  Fig.  243).     In  this  form  it  is  called  CoBnuros  serialis. 

Tnnia  coenurus. — This  is  like  the  preceding,  but  larger.  Its  head  possesses  22 
to  82  hooks.  The  intermediate  form  is  found  in  the  brain  of  sheep  (exceptionally 
in  that  of  the  calf,  as  in  case  observed  by  the  author),  and  is  a  coenurua — the 
cosnuras  cerebralis.  There  is  a  comparatively  large  vesicle  studded  internally 
with  heads.  The  parasite  produces  prominent  nervous  symptoms,  the  disease 
called  'Gid,'  'Sturdy,'  etc. 

Literature. — Fully  in  Lruckakt,  Paras,  des  Menschens,  2nd  ed.,  1B79-1894  (first 
vol.,  transl.  by  Hoylc);  Neumann,  Parasites  of  Domestic  Animals,  transl.  by 
Fleming,  1892;  Davaine,  Traite  des  Entozoaires,  1877;  Bland  Sutton  (Intra- 
peritoneal rupture  of  echinococcus),  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  1892,  i.,  1184;  fi&AUN, 
Yirch.  Arch.,  xcii.,  1883,  and  Zwischenwirth  des  breiten  Bandwujrmes,  1886; 
Taboett  (Hydatids  in  bone),  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.,  1.,  1893.  See  also  articles  bf 
Manson,  Peiper  and  Huber  already  mentioned. 

IV.— xematoda  or  KOUND-WORMS. 

The  round-worms  have  elongated  })odies,  and  possess  a  well- 
developed  digestive  apparatus,  with  mouth,  uesophagus,  stomach, 
intestines,  anus.  The  sexes  are  separate.  Some  of  them  bear  living 
embryoes,  while  others  produce  eggs  which  become  free,  and  after- 
wai'ds  develop  embryoes. 
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1.  Triehina  Spiralis. — This  worm  is  met  with  in  the  muscular 
tissue  of  man,,  and  occurs  there  in  immense  numbers,  producing 
the  disease  Trichinosis.  We  shall  see  afterwards  that  this  is  not 
the  mature  form  of  the  worm,  but  it  is  in  this  form  alone  that,  for 
the  most  part,  it  is  accessible  to  us,  and  it  will  be  convenient  to 
begin  with  its  description  here. 

The  alFected  muscles,  as  seen  with  the  naked  eye,  seem  for  the 
most  part  to  be  dusted  throughout  with  fine  white  particles  like 
sawdust.  These  are  most  abundant  near  the  places  where  the 
muscular  fibres  are  inserted  into  the  tendons.  As  a  rule  the  par- 
ticles are  most  abundant  in  the  muscles  of  the  trunk,  the  diaphragm, 
the  intercostal  muscles,  and  those  of  the  abdominal  wall,  but  they 
may  extend  to  all  the  voluntary  muscles  of  the  body,  even  the  most 
distant  ones  of  the  hands  and  feet.  It  may  be  present  in  immense 
numbers,  even  in  millions,  in  the  same  person. 

On  microscopic  examination  of  the  fine  particles,  they  are  found  to 
consist  each  of  an  oval  cyst  with  a  toleral)ly  thick  wall  (see  Fig.  230, 
p.  408),  within  which  is  a  small  worm  coiled  up  in  a  spiral  manner.  The 
cyst  has  very  often  abundant  calcareous  particles  in  its  wall,  especially 
at  the  poles,  and,  if  the  case  is  an  old  one,  the  impregnation  with 
lime  may  be  so  great  as  to  hide  the  parasite  unless  the  salt  be  first 
dissolved  out  with  an  acid.  When  an  acid,  such  as  dilute  hydro- 
chloric, is  used,  the  lime  dissolves  with  some  evolution  of  gas,  and 
the  whole  structure  becomes  very  transparent.  Sometimes  the  worm 
dies  in  its  capsule,  and  in  that  case  the  wall  thickens  and  the  cyst 
collapses  to  some  extent  on  the  remains  of  the  worm,  which  itself 
often  becomes  infiltrated  with  lime  (see  lowest  specimen  in  figure). 

Tlie  parasite  in  man  is  derived  from  the  pig,  in  whose  muscles  the 
embr^'oes  occur  in  the  same  fashion  as  in  man.  The  eml)ryo  worm 
is  of  small  size,  measuring,  when  uncoiled,  about  one  twenty -fifth  of 
aui  inch  in  length.  If,  now,  a  piece  of  muscle  containing  the  embryoes 
in  a  living  state — that  is  to  say,  not  killed  by  cooking  the  meat — 
be  eaten,  they  undergo  further  development  in  the  intestinal  canal. 
The  capsule  is  dissolved  by  the  gastric  juice,  and  the  embryo  set  free.  It 
now  grows  rapidly,  and  in  the  course  of  two  and  a  half  days  it  reaches 
the  adult  form,  when  the  female  is  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in 
length,  and  the  male  slightly  less.  The  male  possesses  a  testicle 
consisting  of  a  convoluted  tube.  The  female  has  an  ovary,  vagina, 
and  uterus.  The  adult  worm  has  an  intestinal  canal  from  end  to  end, 
which  is  divisible  into  oesophagus,  stomach,  and  intestine. 

The  impregnated  ova  pass  into  the  uterus  where  they  develop 
int^>  living  embryoes  of  minute  size.     In  six  or  seven  days  after  the 
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female  has  attained  sexual  maturity,  that  is,  eight  or  nine  days 
after  the  trichinous  muscle  has  been  eaten,  the  birth  of  living 
embryoes  begins.  The  female  gives  birth  to  large  numbers,  and 
probably  continues  to  do  so  for  some  weeks,  thus  producing  as  many 
as  1000  to  1300.  The  adults  do  not  live  longer^  than  five  to  eight 
weeks  altogether. 

The  minute  embryoes  now  1)egin  to  penetrate  the  intestinal  canal, 
and  they  swarm  outwards  to  the  voluntary  muscles.  The  route  by 
which  they  reach  the  muscles  is  not  absolutely  certain.  By  most  it 
is  thought  that  they  pass  outwards  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and 
thence  into  the  connective  tissue  around,  by  which  they  travel  to 
the  muscles  By  others  it  is  thought  that  they  pass  into  the  sub- 
mucous connective  tissue,  thence  into  the  connective  tissue  of  the 
mesentery,  and  so  onwards.  It  is  prolmble  that  they  find  their  way 
by  l)oth  these  routes,  but  it  is  inconceivable  that,  as  some  suppose, 
they  get  into  the  blood-vessels,  as  the  vessels  available  are  the 
portal  I'adicles  which  would  take  them  to  the  liver. 

Swarming  outwards  from  the  intestine  they  I'cach  first  the  muscles 
of  the  trunk,  where  they  are  usually  most  abundant ;  -they  then 
])as8  U)  those  of  the  neck  and  laiynx ;  and,  lastly,  to  those  of  the 
liml>s.  Arrived  at  the  muscles  they  grow  larger,  and  apparently 
wander  about  for  a  time.  They  penetrate  inside  the  sarcolemma  of 
the  primitive  fibre  of  the  muscle,  and  destroy  the  sarcous  substance. 
In  a)>()ut  fourteen  days  they  have  attained  their  full  size,  and  begin 
to  settle  down.  ^Vs  they  pass  along  inside  the  sarcolemma  they  are 
an'c.^ted  at  the  inseition  of  the  fibre  into  the  tendon,  hence  they 
are  particularly  nuniei'ous  near  tendons,  and  here  also  the  cysts, 
sul)se4|uently  formed,  are  often  much  elongated.  The  sarcolemma 
collapses  as  the  sarcous  substance  is  destroyed,  and  as  the  worm 
coils  itself  up  spirally  the  sarcolemma  forms  for  it  an  oval  cystw 
The  worm  itself  also  adds  to  the  cyst  a  layer  of  its  own.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  two,  or  even  more  wonns,  in  one  cyst.  In  the 
muscles  the  worms  assume  a  ({uiescent  state  and  may  remain  so  for 
yeai-8  (as  long  as  eighteen  years  has  been  proved),  the  cyst  being 
impregnattnl  with  lime.  They  produce  considerable  destruction  by 
piei'cing  the  sarcolemma,  and  disintegrating  the  sarcous  substance,  and 
there  is  often  to  he  found  a  germination  of  the  muscle  nuclei  around  the 
worm.  The  death  of  the  host  does  not  cause  the  death  of  the  trichinae. 
They  will  live  in  putrid  fiosh  for  weeks  and  remain  capable  of  further 
development. 

During  the  migration  of  the  em))ryoes  considerable  irritation  is 
pnxluced.     There  is  in  the  firet   week  intestinal  catarrh  (diarrhoea). 
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with  fever,  and  the  case  may  be  mistaken  for  typhoid  fever.  Later,  the 
muscles  become  stiff  and  painful,  and  oedema  of  the  skin,  especially  of 
the  face,  may  develop.  This  oedema  of  the  face,  which  occurs  about 
the  seventh  day,  is  said  to  be  of  special  diagnostic  significance.  The 
symptoms  are  usually  at  their  height  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  week,  and 
death  occasionally  ensues.  Cases  of  trichinosis  may  be  readily  over- 
looked postrmortem.  This  would  have  been  the  case  in  a  recent 
example  of  this  affection  in  a  subject  of  phthisis  had  the  writer  not 
had  occasion,  before  completing  the  autopsy,  to  examine  the  tongue 
microscopically.  The  presence  of  a  single  parasite  in  the  substance  of 
the  tongue  led  to  a  more  critical  examination  of  the  muscles  generally, 
and  the  discovery  of  large  numbers  in  almost  every  muscle,  examined. 
It  has  been  shown  recently  that  in  acute  cases  of  trichinosis  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  leucocytes  is  often  present.  This  leucocytosis  is 
characterized  by  an  absolute  and  relative  increase  in  the  eosinophil 
cells.     Its  presence  in  doubtful  c&ses  may  prove  an  aid  to  diagnosis. 

Besides  in  man,  trichinip  have  been  foand  in  the  muscles  of  the  pig,  oat,  rat, 
moose,  marmot,  polecat,  fox,  marten,  badger,  hedgehog,  and  racoon.  By  some  it  is 
belieyed  that  the  rat  forms  the  permanent  soarce  of  infection,  as,  when  one  of 
these  animals  dies,  it  is  eaten  by  its  neighbours,  and  so  the  infection  spreads.  From 
their  habits,  it  will  be  understood  how  swine  sometimes  partake  of  dead  rats.  The 
parasite  may  be  communicated  to  man  by  eating  imperfectly  cooked  swine's  flesh.  It 
is  said  that  a  temperature  of  50''-55"  C.  (or  120-130'  F.),  is  enough  to  kill  the  em- 
brjoes,  bnt  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  when  large  pieces  of  flesh  are  cooked  rapidly, 
lome  parts  may  escape  the  thorough  penetration  of  the  heat. 

The  search  for  trichinsp  in  the  muscles  of  swine  before  the  flesh  is  sold  is  com- 
pulsory in  some  countries.  For  the  examination  pieces  of  muscle  (preferably  from 
the  diaphragm  and  larynx)  are  snipped  off  with  scissors  and  spread  out  in  water  on 
a  microacopic  slide.  Some  liquor  potass^  may  be  added  to  make  the  preparation 
more  transparent.  It  is  then  to  be  examined  with  low  magnifying  powers  and 
afterwards  with  higher.     Several  specimens  should  be  prepared  from  each  animal. 


lambriooides. — The  common  round- worm  is  probably  the 
commonest  entozoon  in  the  human  subject.  It  occurs  very  frequently 
in  children,  and  inhabits  chiefly  the  small  intestine.  In  its  colour  and 
general  appearance  it  resembles  the  common  earth-worm  (see  Fig.  266). 
It  measures  6  to  16  inches  in  length,  is  marked  by  transverse  stria;, 
and  tapers  to  both  ends.  Like  other  nematodes  it  possesses  an  intestinal 
canal  from  end  to  end.  The  female  produces  a  large  nuniljer  of  oval 
eggs  which  have  a  dense  shell  (see  Fig.  267).  The  ova  are  discharged 
from  the  intestine  and  may  be  found  in  the  faeces. 

The  worm  mostly  occurs  singly  or  in  pairs,  but  is  freiiuently  present 
in  considerable  numbers  up  to  one  or  two  hundred.  From  the  intestine 
it  may  pass  into  the  stomach  and  be  vomited,  or  may  be  discharged 
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per  anum.     It  has  been  known  also  to  pass  up  the  esophagus  and  into^^a 
the  nostrils  and  sinuses  of  the  head,  or  by  the  larynx  into  the  ItronchiaF.^ 


tubes.  Sometimes  it  [n'lK'tratos  into  the  liile  ducts,  which  it  may 
olwtruct,  or  passes  thrtiu^h  the  intt^stiiial  wuU  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity.    In  cases  whei'c  they  have  [Mirforatcd  into  the  peritoneum  they 
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have  given  rise  usually  tx)  local  abscesses  pointing  chiefly  near  the 
umbilicus  or  groin.     More  rarely  they  have  led  to  general  peritonitis. 

In  the  intestine  the  irritation  of  the  worms  produces  catarrh,  and  by 
reflex  action  this  is  supposed  to  lead  to  certain  nervous  symptoms. 
\\1ien  present  in  large  numbers,  the  worms  are  sometimes  rolled  up  in 
a  ball,  and  in  this  condition  they  may  obstruct  the  intestine. 

Ascaiis  mystax. — This  is  a  small  round-worm  which  occurs  in  the 
cat,  and  is  said  to  be  always  present  in  the  intestine  of  that  animal. 

Ozynris  vermioularis  or  Thread-worm. — This  is  an  exceedingly 
<:i>minon  parasite.     It  is  white  in  colour,  and  the  male  measures  alx)Ut 


t-'ite.  'JiV**.— Triph^tcephaluf*  diH])ar  or  whip-hliaiKfl  w<inn  fn>in  tho  faH'iiiii.    a,  ffinalc  ; 
b.  limit:,      X  3. 

an  eighth  of  an  inch,  and  the  female  a))out  three-eighths  in  length.     It 

possesses  an  alimentary  canal  from  end  to  end.     The  eggs  are  oval, 

and  have  a  dense  shell.    The  animal  inhabits  mostly  the  large  intestine. 

It  is  stated  by  Zenker  and  Heller  that  the  mature  female  is  in  the  large 

intestine,  the  males  and  young  lM3ing  in  the  small.     The  wonn  oft<.Mi 

wanders,  especially  during  the  night,  to  the  neigh ))ourhood  of  the  anus, 

where  it  produces  itching.     Sometimes  it  passes  over  to  the  vagina, 

and  up  into  it.     It  produces  catan-h  of  the  bowel,  and,  as  in  the  case 

of  the  ascaris,  nervous  symptoms  are  asci'ibed  to  it. 

Trichocephalus  dispar  (the  whip-shaped  worm). — It  is  of  frcijuent 
occurrence  in  the  cecum  and  neighboui-ing  parts  of  the  intestine.     It 
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measures  1|  to  2  inches  in  length  and  has  the  peculiarity  that  the 
anterior  portion  is  much  thinner  than  the  posterior,  forming  a  long 
thread,  like  the  lash  of  a  whip  (see  Fig.  268),  which  is  buried  in  the 
mucous  membrane.  It  seems  to  produce  no  special  sjrmptoms.  The 
eggs  possess  a  brown  shell.  The  embryoes  have  been  traced  in  water 
and  moist  earth. 

Ankylostomum  duodenale  (Dochmius  duodetudis,  Stnmgylus  Dmden- 
lUis). — This  worm  is  rarely  met  with  in  this  country,  but  occurs  in 
Egypt,  Italy,  and  tropical  lands.  It  has  been  found  frequently  among 
the  workers  at  the  St.  Grothard  Tunnel  in  Switzerland,  and  has  been 
met  with  in  workers  in  certain  mines  and  brick-works.     Its  habitat  is 


Fi^'  '-itti*. — Aiikylcwtoinum  duodenalo,  male  and  foiualu.      x  3. 

the  small  intestine,  especially  the  lower  part  of  the  duodenum  and  the 
jejunum  where  it  may  Ikj  found  amongst  the  valvulae  conniventes  in 
large  nunilKjrs — it  may  be  in  hundreds  or  even  in  thousands.  The  male 
ankylostomum  is  a  very  small  intestinal  worm,  measuring  usually  less 
than  half  inch  in  length.  The  female  is  slightly  larger  (see  Fig.  269). 
When  alive  they  appear  whitish-grey,  or,  when  full  of  blood,  reddish- 
brown.  The  mouth  of  the  parasite  is  armed  with  four  strong  claw-like 
booklets,  and  two  conical  teeth.  Bv  means  of  these  it  fixes  itself  to 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestine  so  firmly  that  it  is  with  difficulty 
removed.  Then,  buried  in  the  mucous  membrane,  it  drains  the  blood 
of  its  host.     It  is  credite<i  with  changing  the  place  of  its  attachment 
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from  time  to  time,  leaving  behind  it  points  from  which  blood  may  ooze. 

Very  considerable  loss  of  blood  may  thus  arise,  and  serious  anaemia. 

The  female  produces  an  enormous  number  of  eggs  which  may  be 
recognized  microscopically  in  the  stools  as  transparent,  smooth,  oval 
bodies,  with  a  greyish,  segmented  yolk.  Once  outside  of  the  human 
body  these  rapidly  develop  under  favourable  circumstances  into  active 
embryoes  which  equally  rapidly  increase  in  size,  and  after  two  succes- 
sive moultings,  pass  into  a  larval  state  in  which  they  may  live  for 
weeks  or  months.  The  larval  stage  is  usually  passed  in  muddy 
water,  mud,  or  moist  earth.  Infection  in  the  human  subject  probably 
occars  from  earth  containing  larvae  being  carried  to  the  mouth, 
either  on  the  hands  or  with  the  food,  and  possibly,  also,  from 
the  drinking  of  muddy  water.  Infection  through  the  hair  follicles  of 
the  skin  has  been  asserted.  Once  in  the  alimentary  canal  the  larvse 
soon  acquire  sexual  characters  and  develop  into  adult  worms ;  these 
evidently  may  live  for  years. 

Ankylostomiasis  is  the  name  given  to  a  group  of  symptoms  induced 
by  the  presence  of  the  parasite  in  large  numbers  in  the  intestine.  The 
mo6t  obvious  of  these  is  Anssmia  {Ancemia  Egyptomm)^  which  may  be 
very  severe.  This  is  due  to  the  direct  loss  of  blood,  but  probably 
contributing  causes  are  the  elaboration  of  some  toxic  substance  by  the 
parasites  or  the  absorption  of  intestinal  toxins  through  the  intestinal 
lesions.  Gastro-intestinal  disturbance  and  cardiac  weakness  are 
frequent  concomitants. 

Strongylns  gig^s. — This  is  a  large  worm,  reaching  a  length  of  over 
a  yard,  and  a  thickness  of  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch.  It  has  been 
met  with  a  few  times  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  in  man,  and  more 
frequently  in  the  kidney,  bladder,  lungs,  and  liver  of  dogs. 

Koimd- worms  belonging  to  the  family  of  the  StrongyUdA  are  frequent  parasites 
in  the  lower  animals.  These  inhabit  various  parts  of  the  body,  but  there  are 
two  situations  in  which  they  are  of  special  frequency,  namely  the  lungs  and  the 
Arteries. 

Polmonaxy  and  taronctiial  StrongylosiB  is  the  name  applied  to  the  conditions 
produced  by  various  strongyli  when  resident  in  the  bronchial  tubes  and  lung- 
parenchyma.  No  less  than  eight  species  of  the  genus  strongylus  have  been  dis- 
tinguished (Neumann),  and  the  animals  affected  include  the  sheep,  goat,  deer,  pig,, 
ox.  horse,  ass,  hare,  rabbit,  and  cat.  The  disease  is  seen  in  its  most  characteristic 
form  in  tbe  Sheep.  There  are  two  species  met  with  in  this  animal,  namely,  the 
Strongylus^  filaria  which  inhabits  the  bronchi  and  gives  rise  to  bronchitis  and  the 
Stroogyloe  rofescens  which  penetrates  to  the  lung  alveoli.  In  the  latter  case  a 
pneumonia  is  produced,  each  worm  being  the  centre  of  a  local  inflammation. 
There  are  thus  nodules  which  have  a  superficial  resemblance  to  tubercles  (see 
Fig.  270).  In  Fig.  271  large  numbers  of  strongyli  are  seen  completely  occluding 
the  bronehial  tuber. 
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e  frequent  in  Um  borw  and  m*  in  conaeqaenre  of  the  bctioD  of  one 
of  the  Sttongjlids,  the  SderoMtoma  armal-utn  oi  ujuitium.  The  worm  U  fint 
present  in  the  Iftrge  inteatine.  from  which  it  penetrates  (o  the  aTtericB  which  conu 
off  from  the  nbilominal  Korts,  cbieQ;  the  ccrlidc  nnil  metenterie  Arteries,  rtij 


IIk  bruucUil 


rarelf  the  aorla  itself.  The  worm  prodacea  throniliosis  and  HneutjEma]  dilatation 
of  the  vesBelH.  From  the  dischaige  ol  portions  of  thrombi,  emboliBm  in  tbe 
artericB  u(  the  inleittine  resulta,  giving  rise  to  colic,  A-hicli  ia  a  frei|Dent  syroptom 
in  the  horae.  The  aneiirfenia  are  present  in  aboiil  1)0  |>cr  cent,  ol  liorws.  and  are 
«(|ailllf  freqaent  in  axses. 

FJluria  medinensiB  {Dracunculus  meilineiisin  m-  Giiiom-ironii).-  -This 
parasite  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  tivpical  landi<,  where  it  is  met 
with  in  the  tissiiett  of  the  foot  and  leg  chiefly.  The  fcnittlo  is  u  \tnig 
thin  worm  from  12  to  40  inches  in  length,  ami  it  alone  is  known  as 
a  parasite.  The  woim  wHnders  to  some  extent  in  the  loose  sul»- 
cutaneoiis  connective  tissiie,  and  may  give  rise  to  considenthle  irrita- 
tion. AVhen  matui-e  it  presents  its  extremity  at  the  surface,  und  a 
small  pustule  forms  fi'om  which  the  extremity  projects.  The  worm 
may  then  he  removed  gradually  by  rolling  it  gi^ntly  niun<l  a  ijuill  from 
<lay  to  day  as  it  hecomes  exjwsed,  care  lieing  tuken  not  to  break  it^ 
ill  which  case  the  part  left  in  may  give  risi;  to  severe  inflanimatiou. 


FILARIA  SANGUINIS. 
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Filaria  sangainis  hominis.  Filaria  Banorofti.  Filaria  nooturna. 
— This  parasite  is  best  known  in  the  embryonic  fonn  which  inhabits 
the  hltxxl.  The  adult  form  rarely  comes  under  observation,  but  has 
\)eei\  found  occasionally  in  the  lymphatic  system.  It  has  been  named 
Filaria  Bancrofti  from  the  first  discoverer  of  the  adult. 

The  adult  filaria  is  a  hair-Hke  worm  8  to  10  cm.  (3  or  4  inches)  in 
leugtk,  and  only  about' 0.'35  mm.  (y^  of  an  inch)  in  breadth.  It 
sometimes  produces  considerable  irritation  in  the  lymphatics,  causing 
local  thickenings.  Maitland  has  excised  some  of  these  thickenings 
and  foand  in  one  case  as  many  as  seven  adults  in  one  mass.     The 


l-lrf.  'S7'2.  — Kilariu  HHiiKuiniM  hh  tlioy  avijcar  in  the  liviii)^  Htatc  in  the  blood.     From 
n  ca-ic  iif  chylnriA.      a.  mH).    (Lkwis.) 

adults  are  believed  to  live  for  years  in  the  lymphatics,  and  the  female 
gives  birth  to  enormous  numbers  of  living  embryoes  which  find  their 
wav  into  the  blcxxi. 

The  living  embryo  (Fig.  272)  is  about  ^\^  inch  in  length  and  ^.^^^ 
inch  in  thickness ;  its  breadth  therefore  nearly  coiTcsponds  with  that 
of  a  re<l  blood-corpuscle.  It  is  enclosed  in  a  delicate  sac,  which  is 
rather  longer  than  itself,  so  that  while  moving  a  portion  of  the  sac 
extends  l)evond  its  extremitv.  The  movements  as  seen  in  the  blood 
and  lymph  are  very  active  and  snake-like  in  character. 

This  embryo  is  present  in  the  blo<xl  of  about  10  per  cent,  of  the 
natives  where  it  is  endemic,  and  most  of  these  do  not  appear  to 
suifcr  in  health  from  it.  It  is  found  in  many  Eastern  countries  and 
in  Brazil,  the  West  Indies,  etc.     A  very  remarkable  circumstance  is 
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that,  during  the  day,  the  parasites  are,  unless  in  exceptional  cases, 
absent  from  the  blood  obtained  from  Uie  finger  or  other  snperfidal 
part,  but  about  six  or  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  they  begin  to 
appear,  and  by  twelve  o'clock  are  so  numerous  that  as  many  as  a 
hundred  may  be  counted  in  every  drop  of  blood.  As  morning 
approaches  they  diminish  in  numbers,  and  by  eight  or  nine  o'clock 
they  disappear  entirely.  This  regular  rhythm  may  apparently  go  on 
for  years.  When  the  periodicity  of  the  bodily  functions  is  interfered 
with  by  the  person  sleeping  during  the  day  and  doing  his  work  at 
night,  then  the  parasite  is  present  in  the  blood  in  the  daytime  and 
absent  at  night. 

The  periodicity  has  been  variously  accounted  for.  It  is  either  that 
the  animals  come  to  the  superficial  vessels  during  the  night  and  remain 
in  the  internal  organs  during  the  day,  or  that  a  fresh  brood  is 
produced  every  evening.  As  the  number  in  the  blood  of  a  single 
person  is  estimated  at  36-40  millions  (Mackenzie)  the  latter  supposition 
<loes  not  seem  prol>able. 

According  to  Manson  there  are  several  species  of  filaria  sangninlB,  in  addition  to 
the  F.  Bancrofti.  These  may  be  distinguished  by  structural  and  other  differences  in 
the  enibryoes  and  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  periodicity  in  their  appearance  in 
and  disappearance  from  the  blood.  Thus  F.  diuma  is  met  with  during  the  day  and 
disappears  at  night.  F.  perittaiM  and  F.  Demnrquaii  are  constantly  present  both 
by  day  and  night. 

Ghylurla,  chylous  diarrhosa,  lymph-scrotum,  and  elephantiasiB  have 
heen  ascri]>cd  to  the  filaria  Bancrofti.  The  embryoes  in  passing  from 
their  parents  in  the  lymphatics  to  the  blood  have  to  traverse  the 
lymphatic  glands.  In  certain  cases  they  seem  to  stick  in  the  glands, 
and  ])v  filling  them  up  obstruct  the  passage  of  lymph.  There  may 
thus  }>e  virtually  a  plugging  of  the  lymphatics  with  a  dilatation  of  the 
<listal  partes  of  the  vessels.  Rupture  of  the  vessels  causes  the  escape 
of  the  chylous  contents  (see  p.  102).  According  to  the  situation  of 
the  adults  the  results  vary.  The  rupture  may  be  in  the  urinary 
bladder  or  kidneys,  and  we  then  have  chyluria.  There  is  usually 
blood  also  in  the  urine  from  tearing  of  bhxKl-vessels,  and,  for  a 
similar  rwison,  the  enihryoes  may  be  present  in  the  urine.  In  a 
similar  manner  chylous  diarrhcBa  is  produced.  L3rmph-Bcrotiun  is  a 
thickening  of  the  scrotum  with  the  presence  of  dilated  lymphatics  and 
vesicles  which  rupture  and  discharge  fluid.  Elephantiasis  is  not 
probably  a  <liroct  effect  of  the  pinisite,  but  the  condition  of  lymph- 
scrotum  may  give  occasion  to  elephantiasis  (see  pp.  210,  211). 

The  mosquito  is  l)elieve<l  by  Manson  to  be  the  intermediate  host 
of  the  filaria,  but  this  view  seems  to  stand  in  need  of  confirmation. 
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In  udflHdi  many  forms  of  filaria  exist.  There  are  several  forms  In  the  dog- 
One  of  these  inhahits  the  trachea  and  bronchi,  producing  bronchitis.  It  has  been 
named  FSaria  Oderi,  from  Prof.  Osier  who  observed  it  in  Canada  and  vegarded  it 
as  a  strongjlos.  The .^na  immitis  inhabits  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart  and  the 
pulmonary  artery  of  the  dog,  and  is  very  common  in  China  and  Japan.  The 
adnlta,  which  measure  12  to  80  cm.  in  length,  give  off  embryoes  closely  re- 
sembling the  filaria  sangninis  hominis,  and  like  it  appearing  in  the  peripheral 
vessels  at  night.  The  Spiroptera  nanguinoUiUa  (so  called  from  its  red  colour)  is 
found  chiefly  in  the  walls  of  the  stomach  and  oesophagus  of  the  dog  in  China  and 
Braail.  It  forms  considerable  cysts,  in  the  interior  of  which  the  worms,  which 
measore  8  to  5  cm.,  are  found  coiled  up  together.  It  also  occurs  in  the  walls  of 
the  aorta,  in  the  lungs,  and  in  lymphatic  glands. 

Im  tlftt  tanm  a  frequent  parasite  is  the  Filaria  papilloma  which  inhabits  the 
serous  membranes,  as  the  peritoneum  and  pleura.  In  may  be  present  in  enormous 
numbers  in  these  cavities.  It  has  been  found  in  the  tunica  vaginalis  when  a  horse 
was  being  castrated,  having  descended  from  the  peritoneum.  It  measures  from  6 
to  15  em.  in  length. 

Utarators. — Yibchow,  Die  Lehre  von  den  Trichinen,  1866;  BrrcHis,  Encyclop. 
Medica,  ix.,  1901 ;  SuTHXRLiMO,  Glas.  Med.  Journ.,  xlviii.,  1897;  Brown  (Blood  in 
Trichinosis),  Johns  Hopkins  Hosp.  Bull.,  iii.,  1897,  and  Journal  of  Exp.  Med.,  iii., 
1S98;  Da  CoeTA,  Clinical  Hiematology,  1902;  Lewis,  Path,  significance  of 
nematode  hsematozoa,  1877;  Bancroft,  Path.  Trans.,  1878,  xxix. ;  Manson, 
Filaria  sang,  hom.,  1883,  also  Path.  Trans.,  1881,  xxxii. ;  Mackenzie,  Path.  Trans., 
18S2,  xxxiii.,  394;  Mtsrs,  Observations  on  Filaria  sang,  hom.,  Shanghai,  1881  and 
1886 ;  ScHSUBB,  in  Yolkmann's  Sammlung,  1883,  No.  232 ;  Neumann,  transl.  by 
Fleming,  1892;  Maitlano  and  Manson,  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  1894,  1.,  844;  Manson, 
Ailbntt's  Syst.  of  Med.,  ii.,  1897;  Huker,  20th  Cent.  Pract.  of  Med.,  vii.,  1897; 
RoGKBS,  Journ.  of  Path,  and  Bact.,  v.,  1898. 

v.— EPIZOA   OR  EXTERNAL   PARASITES. 

These  do  not  call  for  extended  treatment  here,  as  they  are  fully 
described  in  works  on  diseases  of  the  skin.  Little  more  than  an 
enumeration  of  them  will  be  attempted. 

1.  Arachnida. — Parasites  belonging  to  this  class  occur  both  in  man 
and  animals.  In  one  form  the  larva  inhabits  the  internal  parts,  while 
the  adult  is  external. 

Acams  scabiei,  or  Sarooptes  hominis. — This  has  an  oval  body  just 
large  enough  to  be  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  the  female  being  one 
fiftieth  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  the  male  about  half  that  size.  The 
anterior  part  has  a  head  and  four  limbs,  each  of  which  has  a  sucker  at 
its  extremity.  There  are  also  four  posterior  limbs,  all  of  which  in  the 
females  have  pointed  extremities,  but  in  the  male  two  of  them  have 
suckers.  The  female  burrows  in  the  epidermis,  forming  tunnels,  in 
which,  as  it  proceeds,  it  deposits  its  eggs ;  it  is  usually  to  be  found  at 
the  deepest  end  of  the  tunnel  and  the  eggs  at  intervals.  The  eggs 
develc^  and,  as  the  epidermis  desquamates,  they  come  to  the  surface 
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by  degrees,  the  young  being  bom  usually  as  tbey  reach  the  surface. 
The  irritation  of  the  animal  in  the  epidermis  gives  rise  to  a  slight 
inflammation,  causing  the  formation  of  a  papule.  Usually  there  is  a 
great  itching,  and  the  scratching  leads  to  further  eruptions,  especially 
in  predisposed  persons.  < 

Acarus  follicalorom  (I)emodex  folliculorum). — This  is  an  elongated 
animal  alx)ut  ^l  ^^  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  provided  anteriorly  with 
four  pairs  of  short  feet.  It  is  found  in  the  sebaceous  follicles^ 
especially  of  the  external  meatus  of  the  ear  and  neighbourhood  of  the 
nose.  It  seems  to  produce  no  special  irritation  in  the  human  subject ; 
in  animals,  especially  dogs,  it  gives  rise  to  extensive  cutaneous  lesions 
(Follicular  mange). 

Pentastoma  denticulatum  s.  tenioides. — The  larval  form  is  very 
common  in  the  rabbit,  atid  has  been  not  infrequently  observed  in  man. 
It  occurs  usually  in  the  liver,  but  has  been  observed  also  in  the  spleen^ 
lungs,  kidneys,  and  wall  of  intestine.  It  is  a  small  animal  about  a 
fifth  of  an  inch  in  length  and  a  fifteenth  in  breadth.  It  presents 
al>out  90  segments,  in  each  of  which  are  stomata.  The  mouth 
possesses  four  hooks  which  can  be  withdrawn  into  chitinous  sheaths. 
The  hirva  in  the  liver  surrounds  itself  with  a  capsule  and  forms  a 
n(xlule  about  the  size  of  a  pea.  In  man  they  are  mostly  found 
d(*4id,  and  the  condition  observed  is  that  of  a  hard  nodule  surrounded 
by  a  fil)r()us  capsule,  inside  which  are  the  calcified  remains  of  the 
animal,  of  which  only  the  hooks  may  be  recognizable. 

The  larva  found  in  the  liver  and  elsewhere  is  usually  designated  the 
Pentastoma  denticulatum,  while  the  adult  is  called  the  P.  tasnioides. 
The  coinicction  between  the  two  was  demonstrated  by  Leuckart.  The 
adult  is  found  chieHy  in  the  nares  of  dogs,  and  also  of  some  other 
animals,  and  on  one  occasion  of  man  (I^udon).  The  adult  is  like  the 
larva  in  fonn  but  much  larger,  the  female  measunng  three  inches, 
and  the  male  about  one.  The  mouth  is  devoid  of  hooks.  The  ova 
passing  from  the  nostrils  of  the  dog  on  to  the  grass  are  supposed  to 
be  taken  into  the  stomachs  of  hares  and  rabbits,  and  to  pass  thence 
to  the  liver. 

Manv  forms  of  arachnida  occur  in  animals. 

Leptns  autumnalis  (Harvest  ]»ug).  -  This  is  a  small  red  animal,  just 
visible  to  the  nuked  eye.  It  is  not  a  necessary  parasite,  but  in  some 
districts  it  invades  the  legs  and  biu*rows  into  the  skin,  thus  causing 
excessive  itching.  Two  other  forms  of  leptus  are  described  as  occurring 
in  America  (Duhring). 

2.  Insecta  or  Insects.  -The  pirasitic  insects  occur  entirely  externally. 
Some  of  them  are  not  parasitic  at  all  times. 
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Pedieali  or  Lice. —The  head  louse  (P.  capitis)  lives  among  the  hairs. 
It  forms  a  ohitinous  sheath  for  ite  ova,  which  it  cements  to  the  hairs. 
The  young,  when  they  emerge  from  the  egg,  arc  like  the  adult  in 
form,  there  being  no  further  metamorphosis.  The  body  louse  (P. 
vestimentonun)  is  like  the  former  but  considerably  larger.  The  ova 
are  deposited  in  the  clothing,  especially  the  seams,  where  also  the 
adults  congregate.  The  crab  louse  (P.  pubis)  has  its  popular  name 
from  the  fact  that  it  has  long  curved  claws  with  which  it  attaches 
itself  to  the  hairs.  It  occurs  in  the  parte  of  the  body  furnished  with 
eiiS  hairs,  chiefly  the  pubes,  but  also  the  axillte,  eyebrows,  beard,  eye- 
lashes, etc.     It  is  smaller  and  less  elongated  thau  the  other  two  forms. 

Polez  irritans  (Common  flea).  —This  animal  is  only  partly  parasitic. 
Its  Ur\'»,  wtuch  are  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  length,  occur  in 
quantities  in  the  neighbourhood  of  mouldering  organic  matter,  in  dusty 
comers  of  rooms,  etc. 

Cimex  lectnlarios  (Common  bug)  is  still  less  of  a  parasite.  It  lives 
chiefly  about  beds,  and  comes  out  of  retired  parte  on  to  the  stdn  to 
extract  blood. 

Pnlez  penetruiB  (Sandflea,  chigoe,  jigger). — This  is  common  in  the 
West  Indies,  C«ntral  and  South  America,  and  southern  parte  of 
Xonb  America.  The  female,  which  resembles  an 
ordinary  flea,  penetrates  the  akin,  usually  of  the 
toes,  where  it  swells  up  into  a  sac  about  the  size 
uf  a  pea,  the  abdomen  being  distended  with  ova. 
It  produces  painful  inflammation. 

The  LuT»  of  inseots  or  Maggots  are  occasion- 
ally found  in  the  tissues  of  man.     There  are  a  few 
cases   in    which  such   larvae    have,    by  migrating 
under  the  skin,  produced  considerable  inflamma- 
tion.    There  are  also  cases  in  which,  deposited  in 
neglected    wounds,    or    even    in  the   mouth   and       ManyTS  ™?i™^I^ 
nostrils  of    excessively  debilitated    persona,   they       ^t!*"^  ^t  uiniMtinc, 
have  actually  produced   considerable  destruction 
by   feeding  on  the  tissues.     In    ncglecte<l  milltery  hospitals   wounds 
are  often  abundantly  tenanted  by  maggots. 

Tbe  Lam  of  insootfl  are  also  sometimes  passed  by  the  bowel.  The 
form  which  has  been  chiefly  observed  is  the  Aathomyia  canicularis. 
In  some  cases  eniM^ous  numbers  of  the  larvte  of  this  fly  (sec  Fig.  2T:i) 
have  been  pass^' stated  as  quarte  in  one  report.  (See  Finlayson,  in 
GIm.  Med.  Jovm,,  !i[xxiv.,  225,  1889.) 


PART  SECOND-DISEASES  OF  THE  SPECIAL 

ORGANS  AND  SYSTEMS. 

SECTION   I. 
ALTERATIONS  OF  THE   BLOOD  AND  ITS  CONSTITUENTS. 

ConitltuentB  of  the  blood:— (1)  Plasma;  (2)  Erythrocytes;  (3)  Leuoocytes; 
Blood -Plates,  Hwrnoconia.  I.  General  hypertemia,  Plethora ;  produce-l 
artificially  by  Tranefuaion  of  blood :  Plethora  as  a  pathological  oondition. 
II.  General  annmia :  (1)  Caneatlon :  (a)  From  destruction  of  red  corposcles. 
h&>morrhage,  ha'inoglobinuria ;  (//)  From  defective  formation.  (2)  OhazaeUr 
of  the  changes  in  the  blood  in  olig^emia  :  in  pernicious  aniemia  ;  in  chloroeis : 
in  secondary  anaemias.  (3)  The  bone-marrow  in  aniwinlie.  (4)  Baeondary 
changea  in  anamlaa.  III.  Lencocytoaia.  lY.  Leukamla,  Causation  obscure . 
changes  in  blood  and  nature  of  the  disease ;  condition  of  bone-marrow : 
spleen  ;  lymphatic  glands  ;  liver,  kidneys,  etc. 

n'^HE  blood  may  be  regaixled  as  a  tissue  which  is  being  continually 
changed  by  loss  and  renewal  of  its  constituents.  It  is  a  fluid 
in  which  are  suspended  red  and  white  cells  or  corpuscles,  and  it  is  a 
vehicle  by  which  the  nutritious  material  required  by  the  tissues,  and 
the  oxygen  necessary  for  their  respiratory  processes  are  conveyed ; 
the  former  function  l)eing  performed  >>y  the  liquor  sanguinis,  and 
the  latter  by  the  red  corpuscles.  It  also  carries  oft*  to  their  proper 
places  of  excretion  the  products  of  tissue  change,  and  the  carbonic 
acid  resulting  from  the  respiratory  process  in  the  tissues. 

Constituents  of  the  blood.— The  blood  is  composed  of  a  fluid  part, 
the  blood-plasma,  and  of  solid  elements,  the  blood-corpuscles.  The 
latter  constitut43  two-fifths  of  the  U)t«l  volume.  The  total  amount  of 
blood  in  the  normal  adult  is  usually  stated  as  about  -j^  of  the  body 
weight.  Estimated  by  the  method  recently  brought  forward  by 
Haldane  and  Lorrain  Smith,  the  proportion  is  considerably  less. 

1.  The  blood-plasma  holds  in  solution  two  albuminous  substances, 
namely,  serum  albumen  and  fibnnoplastin  or  serum  globulin,  besides 
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«  variety  of  nitrogenous  substances  in  small  quantity,  most  of  which 
are  in  process  of  excretion,  such  as  urea,  uric  acid,  kreatin,  etc.  There 
are  besides,  as  constant  constituents,  fats,  sugar,  and  various  salts,  of 
which  the  chief  are  sodium  chloride  and  phosphate. 

2.  The  Srythrocytes  or  red  corpuBcleB  are  disc-shaped  bodies, 
measuring  7*5  ft^  in  average  diameter.  Their  chief  constituent  is 
haemoglobin.  The  origin  of  these  corpuscles  cannot  yet  be  said  to 
have  been  unequivocally  determined.  In  the  early  embryo  they  are 
formed  coincidently  with  the  blood-vessels,  and  the  cells  that  develop 
into  the  latter  give  origin  to  the  red  corpuscles,  which  are  thus 
intracellular  products.  This  method  of  production,  however,  ceases 
before  birth,  and  in  the  embryo  itself,  and  in  the  individual  through- 
out extra-uterine  life,  a  different  mode  of  origin  must  be  looked  for. 
The  bone-marrow  is  agreed  upon  by  most  authors  as  the  chief 
permanent  seat  of  origin  of  the  red  corpuscles.  In  the  red  marrow 
of  the  cancellous  tissue  of  bones,  and  more  particularly  of  the  ribs,  the 
venous  sinuses  present  special  nucleated  cells  (erythroblasts)  which 
give  origin  to  red  corpuscles.  Whilst  the  bone  marrow  is  the  chief 
source,  the  spleen  and  other  lymphatic  structures  also  probably  take 
part.  There  is  no  evidence  to  support  the  view  that  they  arise  by 
transformation  of  leucocytes  in  the  circulating  blood,  and  Hayem's 
theory  that  they  are  developed  from  htematoblasts  has  few  adherents 
(see  later). 

A  great  destruction  of  red  corpuscles  is  continuously  taking  place, 
as  the  bilirubin  in  the  bile  is  entirely  derived  from  the  haemoglobin  of 
the  corpuscles.  The  destruction  of  the  corpuscles  does  not  occur  in  the 
general  circulation,  but  most  probably  takes  place  in  the  spleen.  This 
great  and  constant  loss  of  corpuscles  implies  an  equal  new-formation 
and  replenishment.  In  pathological  conditions,  especially  in  anaemias, 
striking  divergencies  from  the  normal  may  be  observed  in  the  red 
blood  corpuscles.  Thus  the  diameter  may  be  increased  (megalocyte, 
macroctfU)  or  diminished  {microcyte).  Marked  alterations  in  the  outline 
of  the  corpuscle  may  occur  (poikilocyte),  and  obvious  loss  of  colour  is 
sometimes  observed. 

• 

3.  The  Leucocytes. — This  term  may  be  applied  to  free  colourless  cor- 
puscles whether  present  in  the  blood  (haemic)  or  in  the  lymph,  serous 
spaces  and  lymphatics.  There  are  several  readily  distinguishable  forms 
of  leucocytes,  and  they  are  found  to  differ  among  themselves  according 
to  the  characters  of  the  nucleus  and  protoplasm.  As  to  the  nucleus, 
the  form  and  relative  size  are  important  characteristics,  and  as  to  the 

*  The  Greek  letter  /i  is  used  to  represent  a  micromillimetre  or  mikron,  i.e.  ^  t^^th 
4>f  a  millimetre. 
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protoplasm,  the  preaeiicc  or  absoDce  of  granules  and  the  characters  of 
these  ^^Dules  are  determining  points  of  distinction. 

Before  descriliiiig  the  various  foms,  the  character  of  the  grannlea 
niuy  }>(.'  mentioned.  Many  leucocytes  present  in  their  protoplasm 
numerous  granules,  in  some  cjiscs  large,  in  others  small.  Theingenioiu 
Observations  of  Ehrlich  have  shown  that  these  granules  difTer  in  their 
reuctiouH  to  alkalint^  and  ucid  stiiiiiing  agents,  these  ditfereaces  indi- 
cating differences  in  the  vital  chemistry  and  function  of  the  yarioui 
kinds  of  cells.  The  aniline  dyes  are  divisible  into  the  basic  and  ths 
acid  forms.  The  former  include  the  regular  dyes  for  nuclei  and 
nitcrolM-3,  such  im  mcthylenc-blue  and  fucbsine.  The  latter  are  not 
nuclear  stitins,  an<l  the  most  familiar  arc  eosJn,  acid  fuchsine,  aurantia, 
and  ontngc  U.  Khrlich  has  divided  the  granules  into  three,  according 
as  they  .«uin  with  acid,  alkaline,  or  mixeil  dyes,  naming  thorn  respec- 
tively Eosinophil,  Basophil,  and  Neutrophil  graimlcs.  Alterations 
in  this  nomitncluture  have  been  nnuic,  the  t«nn  Ozypbil  or  Acidophil 
replacing  eosinophil,  and  neutrophil  being  given  up  by  most 
oliservers  on  the  ground  that  the  mixtures  of  basic  and  acid  dyes 
(Kuch  :ts  Khrlich  M  triple  stniu)  act  as  acid  stains.  The  various  forma 
of  leucocytfrs  are  flonietinios  named  according  to  the  character  of  the 
nucleus  and  sometimes  ac- 
^J*^  cording     to     that     of     the 

j^r^V  ^h  granules,    so    that    two    or 

^     J|fc  j^  more  names  may  he  applied 

^B*.  ^^^^       ^^  ^E    .^K    ^  It    is   to    be   remembered 

^^^    9     ^^B  "'so    tl"*'    "'11    these     cella, 

\i'hether  hiemic  Or  not,  are 

fi-ec,  that  most  are  amoeboid, 

and  that,  like  other  amoeboid 

bodies,    some    of    the    forms 

have  the  faculty  of  picking 

up  solid  granular  matter,  in 

other  words  of  playing  the 

part  of  phagocytes. 

I        Taking  first  those  of  the 

;   Mood,  the  following  are  the 

forms    of    leucocytes    most 

conmionly  met  with.    I.  The 

Polymorphonuclear  (neutrophil,  or  finely  granuhtr  oxyphil)  Leiieoojt« 

is  much  the  numt  freipient   form  comprising  from  70  to  75  per  cent. 

of  the  white  blond  eoqiusiles  (Figs,  !  and  2,  PI.  I.).     The  corpuscle 
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\  usuaUy  from  10  to  12  fi,  but  th^y  are  variable  in  size. 
re  met  with  not  much  larger  than  small  lymphocytes.  Other 
ay  be  nearly  twice  their  size.  It  has  a  nucleus  which  is  so 
roken  up  into  lobes  that  it  looks  as  if  there  were  several 
iiclei  (hence  often  called  miUti-nucleated  Leucocyte),  but,  on 
examination,  a  fine  thread  of  chromatin  is  usually  found 
:he  lobes.  The  nucleus  stains  dark-blue  or  greenish-blue  with 
I  triple  stain,  and  intensely  blue  with  eosin  and  methylene- 
xtures.  The  protoplasm  is  full  of  very  fine  granules — so- 
mtrophil  granules — which  stain  purple  or  reddish  purple  with 
}  triple  stain.  As  a  rule,  they  remain  unstained  in  films 
ivith  eosin  and  methylene-blue.     As  has  been  mentioned,  these 

are  not  strictly  neutrophil,  but  possess  a  feeble  affinity  for 
38.  The  polymorphonuclear  leucocytes  are  actively  amceboid 
gocytic — constituting  the  microphags  of  Metchnikoff. 
e  Small  Uninacleated  Leucocyte  {Lymphoctjte,  Small  Li/nir 
is  a  small  cell — the  smallest  of  all  the  leucocytes — being 
ibout  the  size  of  a  red  blood-corpuscle,  7*5  fi  (see  Figs.  1  and  2, 

It  has  a  single  rounded  nucleus  which  almost  monopolizes  the 
}11,  leaving  a  very  narrow  rim  of  protoplasm.  The  nucleus  stains 
faintly  blue  with  Ehrlich's  triacid  stain.  If  a  blue  counter-stain 
yed  after  the  use  of  the  triple  stain  an  intense  blue  colour  may 
ined.  The  protoplasm  is  stained  a  greyish  colour  or  faintly 
3ink.  With  eosin  and  methyl-blue  the  nucleus  is  usually 
blue,  the  protoplasm  often  staining  a  purplish  tint.  Divoi- 
in  the  shape  of  the  nucleus  and  in  the  staining  reactions 
ally  are  seen.  The  lymphocyte  forms  10  to  20  per  cent,  of 
lie  leucocytes,  and  is  abundant  in  all  lymphoid  tissue.  It  is 
amoeboid  nor  phagocytic. 

>hocyt€8,  considei-ably  larger  than  those  above  mentioned,  are 
nmonly  met   with  in   the  blood.     They  are   probably   inter- 
forms — or  stages  of  development  between  the  large  and  small 
uited  leucocytes, 
e  Large  Uninacleated  Leucocyte  (Luye  Lf/viphofyte,  Lrnge 

Cell)  is  the  largest  of  all  the  leucocytes  of  the  blood, 
ng  on  an  average  about  1 1  ft  in  diameter.  The  outline  of  the 
7  be  circular,  ovoid,  or  markedly  irregular.  The  protoplasm, 
I  relatively  much  larger  in  amount  than  is  the  case  in  the  small 
;ytes,  is  free  from  granules.  The  nucleus  is  rounded,  oval,  or 
i,  giving  sometimes  a  reniform  outline  (Fig.  2,  PL  I.).  The 
(lear  network  is  diffuse.  Both  protoplasm  and  nucleus  sUiin 
irith  the  dyes  commonly  used.     Large  uninucleated  leucocytes, 
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with  nuclei  approaching  in  their  form  the  nuclei  of  the  polymorpho- 
nuclear leucocytes,  are  not  infrequent.  They  are  sometimes  grouped 
separately  as  transitional  forms,  but  are  more  conveniently  included  along 
\^4th  the  large  lymphocytes  when  the  number  of  the  different  forms  of 
leucocytes  present  in  the  blood  is  being  estimated. 

The  large  lymphocytes,  including  the  forms  just  mentioned,  form 
rather  less  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  white  blood-corpuscles.  They  are 
both  amoeboid  and  phagocytic. 

4.  The  Eosinophil  {coiirsely  granular  oxyphil)  Leucocyte  is  present  in 
small  numbers  in  the  blood,  usually  about  2  per  cent.  The  size  yaries 
greatly,  the  average  being  about  the  size  of  the  polymorphonuclear 
leucocytes.  The  nucleus  is  polymorphous,  reniform,  horse-shoe  shaped, 
or  lobed  (Fig.  2,  PI.  1.).  It  is  usually  eccentric.  It  stains  pale  blue  or 
greenish  blue  with  Ehrlich's  triple  stain,  and  dark  blue  with  eosin  and 
methylene-blue  mixtures.  The  protoplasm  is  full  of  large  spherical 
granules  which  stain  deeply  with  the  acid  elements  in  Ehrlich's  triple 
stain  and  with  the  eosin  in  mixtures  of  eosin  and  methylene-blue. 
When  present  in  a  blood  film  they  are  the  most  conspicuous  of  all  the 
leucocytes.  The  cells  are  evidently  delicate  structures  and  are  often 
injured  in  the  preparation  of  the  film.  The  cell  has  the  appearance  as 
if  it  had  exploded  and  scattered  its  granules  irregularly  around  the 
free  nucleus.     Eosinophil  cells  are  amoeboid,  but  are  not  phagocytic. 

The  Basophil  Leucocyte  is  a  form  only  very  occasionally  met  with  in  normal 
blood.  It  is  found  in  cases  of  myelogenic  leukiemia.  It  resembles  the  poly- 
morphonuclear leucocyte  in  general  form  and  size,  but  its  staining  reactions  are 
different.  The  nucleus  is  coloured  dull  blue  with  Ehrlich's  triple  stain,  and 
pale  green  with  eosin  and  methylene-blue  mixtures.  The  protoplasm  contains  fine 
granules  which  have  a  basic  reaction.  The  granules  stain  deep  blue  with  methyl- 
ene-blue solutions,  but  are  unstained  by  £hrlich*s  triple  stains.  The  llaat-nilleii 
of  Ehrlich,  frequently  met  with  in  the  tissues,  give  similar  staining  reactions. 

Myelocytes  are  large  uninucleated  cells  with  neutrophil  or  oxyphil  granules. 
They  do  not  occur  in  normal  blood,  although  found  in  large  numbers  in  red 
marrow.  They  are  often  strikingly  abundant  in  the  blood  in  cases  of  myelogenic 
leukaemia,  and  have  been  seen  in  small  numbers  in  several  forms  of  aniemia  and 
in  certain  chronic  cachectic  conditions  (see  Leukfpmia). 

With  regard  to  the  origin  and  development  of  the  different  forms  of 
leucocytes,  opinions  differ.  Acconling  to  Ehrlich,  the  large  and  small 
lymphocytes  are  developed  in  lymphatic  tissue  in  various  parts  of  the 
body.  The  large  uninucleated  leucocytes  and  transitional  forms  are 
regarded  as  originating  in  the  bone  marrow.  Polymorphonuclear 
leucocytes  are  also  derived  from  the  bone  marrow — the  great  majority 
from  neutrophilic  myelocytes — a  very  small  minority,  probably,  from 
the  large  uninucleated  cells.    Eosinophil  and  basophil  leucocytes  both 
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originate  in  the  bone  marrow — the  former  from  eosinophil-myelocytes. 
Thus,  according  to  Ehrlich,  all  the  leucocytes  originate  in  bone  marrow 
with  the  exception  of  the  large  and  small  lymphocytes,  which  are 
developed  in  lymphatic  tissues.  Only  in  rare  instances  do  the 
leucocytes  multiply  in  the  blood  stream. 

Blood-idatM.  BtnoMTO's  third  oorpasde. — Hayem  and  Bizzozero  have 
alleged  the  presence  of  a  third  form  of  corpuscle  in  the  blood.  Hayem  gives 
the  name  hematoblast,  and  Bizzozero  that  of  Blutplattohen  to  this  corpuscle. 
HaTem's  name  implies  the  view  that  these  form  the  red  corpuscles,  and  as  this 
Tiew  is  incorrect  the  name  is  inadmissible.  We  shall  refer  to  them  under  the 
designation  blood-plates  (see  Fig.  1,  PI.  I.).  They  are  small  colourless  bodies,  oval 
or  circular  in  outline  and  disc-shaped.  In  cold-blooded  animals  there  are  spindle- 
shaped  bodies  which  are  regarded  as  of  a  similar  nature.  The  blood-plates  undergo 
rapid  changes  when  once  removed  from  the  body,  running  together  into  indefinite 
granular  masses.  They  may  be  prevented  from  changing  if  the  blood  be  rapidly 
dried  on  a  cover-glass  and  stained  with  methyl-violet  (Schimmelbusoh).  The 
existence  of  these  bodies  as  independent  formed  corpuscles  is  exceedingly  doubtful, 
and  their  appearance  is  probably  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  various  inter- 
ferences with  the  blood,  and  especially  cooling,  causes  a  rapid  deposition  of  solid 
granules  having  the  forms  described  by  Bizzozero.  They  are  variously  regarded  as 
portions  of  globular  matter  extended  from  the  red  blood-oorpusele,  as  fragments  of 
disintegrated  nuclei  of  leucocytes,  or  as  masses  of  precipitated  globulin.  The 
average  number  present  in  one  cubic  millimetre  of  blood  is  300,000.  The  number 
may  be  increased,  as  in  anemia,  leukaemia,  and  other  diseases,  or  diminished,  as  in 
purpura,  hemophilia,  erysipelas,  malaria,  etc. 

Hamoconla  (blood  dust)  is  the  name  given  to  the  minute  colourless  refractive 
bodies  met  with  in  blood,  and  resembling  in  appearance  fine  fat  granules  or 
micrococci.     Their  nature  and  significance  are  unknown. 

Litaratore. — Ehblich,  Zeitsch.  f.  kiln.  Med.,  i.,  1880;  Charit^-Annal.,  1884  and 
1887 ;  OuUiAND,  Laboratory  Bep.  Coll.  of  Phys.,  Edinb.,  iii.,  1891  (literature  to  1890;, 
Jour,  of  Physiol.,  1894;  Hardt  and  Kanthack,  Jour,  of  Phys.,  1894 ;  Mbtohnixoff, 
Inflammation,  1892;  Shsbsimoton,  Proc.  Boyal  Soc,  1892;  Lowit,  Stud.  z.  Phys.  u. 
Path,  des  Blutes,  1892  ;  Qrawitz,  Klinische  Pathologic  des  Blutes,  1895 ;  v.  Limbeck, 
Orundriss  ein.  klin.  Pathologic  d.  Blutes,  1896;  also  new  Syd.  Soc.  Transl.,  1901 ; 
Ehblich,  Lazabus,  etc.,  Nothnagel's  speciel  Pathologic  u.  Therapie,  1898-1901 ; 
Hatem,  Du  Sang,  1889 ;  and  Lemons  sur  les  Maladies  du  Sang,  1900 ;  Haldans  and 
LoRium  Smith,  Jour,  of  Physiol.,  xxii.,  xxv.  Trans.  Path.  Soc.,  Lond.,  li.,  1900; 
Cabot,  A  Guide  to  the  Clinical  Examination  of  the  Blood,  4th  ed.,  1901;  Ewing, 
Clinical  Pathology  of  the  Blood,  1901  ;  Da  Costa,  Clinical  Hematology,  1902 ; 
Coles,  The  Blood,  2nd  ed.,  1902. 

I. -GENERAL   HYPER^EMLA.     PLETHORA. 

These  terms  designate  a  condition  in  which  the  total  quantity  of 
hlood  in  the  body  is  in  excess.  The  number  of  red  corpuscles  is 
generally  set  down  as  normally  about  5  millions  per  cubic  millimetre 
in  men,  and  4*5  millions  in  women.  The  number  of  the  white  cor- 
puBcles  is  much  more  variable,  increasing,  for  example,  after  a  meal^ 
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but  it  may  be  set  dowu  as  6000  to  10,000  per  cubic  millimetre  (see 
Leucocytosis).  The  first  question  that  arises  here  is,  whether  the 
vascular  system  is  capable  of  accommodating  more  blood  than  it  con- 
tains normally.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  answering  this  question  in 
the  affirmative.  If  the  vessels  as  a  whole  could  contain  no  more  blood 
than  they  normally  hold,  then  there  could  be  no  local  variations,  no 
blushing,  no  increase  in  the  quantity  of  blood  during  activity  of 
organs.  The  capillaries  and  minute  arterioles  present  great  varia- 
tions in  the  amount  of  blood  they  contain  at  different  times,  and 
if  we  take  the  whole  capillaries  of  the  body  into  account,  it  is  evident 
that  in  them  there  is  a  great  reserve  space  which  may  possibly  on 
occasion  be  used  for  the  accommodation  of  an  excess  of  blood.  This 
matter  has  been  brought  to  the  test  of  experiment,  blood  having 
been  transfused  into  the  circulatorv  svstem  in  animals. 

Transftision  of  blood  is  the  artificial  introduction,  into  the  vascular  system,  of 
blood  from  another  person  or  animal. 

In  the  experiments  of  Worm  Muller,  which  are  chiefly  of  importance  here,  the 
detibrinated  blood  of  dogs  was  injected,  with  precautions,  into  the  vessels  of 
animals  of  the  same  kind.  It  is  not  remarkable  that  the  vascular  system  can 
accommodate  a  large  additional  quantity  of  blood,  but  it  is  remarkable  that  it 
should  do  so  with  so  little  disturbance  to  the  health  of  the  animal.  A  quantity 
equal  to  a  half  or  three  fourths  of  the  blood  normally  present  in  the  animal  may  be 
injected  without  injuring  the  health  of  the  animal,  and  the  quantity  needs  to  be 
double  the  normal,  or  over  it,  before  the  animal's  health  is  seriously  impaired. 
It  might  be  expected  that  when  the  vascular  system  is  thus  overfilled  the  blood- 
pressure  would  be  greatly  raised,  but  registration  of  the  pressure,  by  a  cannula 
introduced  into  the  carotid  and  connected  with  a  kymbgraphion,  shows  that 
though  during  the  actual  operation  there  is  a  rise  of  pressure,  yet  it  soon  falls 
to  within  normal  limits.  If  a  quantity  is  injected  more  than  equal  to  the  normal 
bulk  of  the  blood,  then  the  pressure  begins  to  show  remarkable  elevations  and 
depressions,  and  the  animal  usually  dies  in  the  course  of  the  same  day  or  the  next. 
Life  is  immediately  endangered  when  one  and  a  half  times  the  normal  bulk  is 
injected. 

When  blood  is  transfused  then  in  large  quantity  it  finds  accommodation  chiefly 
in  the  capillaries  and  veins,  the  arteries  being  relaxed  in  order  to  admit  of  its 
])assing  into  these,  and  the  blood  pressure  is  not  raised.  It  appears  that  the 
capillaries  and  veins  of  the  abdominal  organs  form  a  great  reservoir  for  the 
accommodation  of  excessive  blood,  and  that  the  blood  after  transfusion  lodges 
here  chiefly. 

The  excess  of  blood  thus  supplied  to  an  animal  does  not,  however,  remain 
permanently  as  part  of  its  organism.  There  seem  to  be  arrangements  in  the 
body  for  disposing  of  it.  Worm  Miiller  endeavoured  to  determine  what  time  it 
took  to  dispose  of  a  large  excess  of  Uood.  After  the  transfusion  the  animals  were 
starved,  and  the  blood  and  urine  examined  at  intervals.  It  was  concluded  that 
the  fluid  of  the  blood  is  rapidly  disposed  of,  being  excreted  by  the  urine.  A  few 
hours  after  transfusion  much  of  the  excess  of  liquor  sanguinis  had  already  gone, 
and  even  when  a  quantity  equal  to  60  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  entire  blood 
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injected,  the  whole  excess  had  disappeared  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days. 
The  rapid  disposal  of  the  liquor  sanguinis  leaves  the  blood-corpuscles  greatly 
in  excess,  and  the  rate  of  disappearance  was  determined  by  counting  them  by 
means  of  Malassez'  method.  If  the  quantity  transfused  is  small,  the  corpuscles 
may  be  disposed  of  in  a  few  days ;  but  in  the  case  of  large  transfusions  it  may 
take  two  or  even  three  weeks.  In  this  comparatively  short  period  of  time,  how- 
ever, the  whole  excess  of  blood,  both  plasma  and  corpuscles,  is  removed,  and  we 
may  infer  that  there  are  arrangements  in  the  body  for  the  regulation  of  the 
amount  of  blood. 

These  experiments  all  refer  to  the  transfusion  of  defibrinated  blood.  If  blood 
is  injected  when  just  abont  to  coagulate,  or  if  when  it  has  just  begun  to  coagulate, 
some  of  the  serum  is  pressed  out  and  injected,  then  in  some  cases  the  animal 
dies  rapidly  with  symptoms  referable  to  pulmonary  embolism.'  The  blood  in 
the  right  side  of  the  heart  and  pulmonary  artery  is  found  after  death  to  be 
coa|?alated.  The  explanation  of  this  is  that,  at  the  time  of  coagulation  of  the 
blood,  the  substances  resident  in  the  leucocytes  necessary  to  coagulation  are  set 
free.  It  appears  that  even  a  small  quantity  of  these  substances  introduced  in  the 
free  state  into  the  blood  of  a  living  animal  induces  coagulation  of  it.  The  importance 
of  these  facts  in  regard  to  transfusion  in  human  beings  should  not  be  overlooked. 

Hitherto  the  transfusion  of  blood  from  an  animal  of  the  same  kind  has  been 
referred  to,  dog's  blood  being  injected  into  a  dog.  But  when  blood  from  a 
dilfinreiit  ipedes  of  animal  is  used  symptoms  of  poisoning  frequently  develop. 
The  arine  is  blood -coloured,  and  it  contains  albumen  and  tube  casts;  there  is 
\omiting  of  bloody  material,  diarrhoea,  etc.  It  is  as  if  the  foreign  blood  had 
acted  as  a  poison,  and  we  may  inquire  what  is  the  nature  of  the  poison.  The 
observations  of  Poniick  and  others  have  thrown  considerable  light  on  this  matter. 
The  orine  is  blood-coloured,  but  microscopic  examination  shows  that  this  is  due, 
not  to  the  presence  of  red  blood-corpuscles,  but  to  that  of  the  colouring  matter 
of  the  blood  in  solution.  It  is  not  a  bloody,  but  a  blood-coloured  urine;  not  a 
hftmatoria,  but  a  Hamoglobinuria.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that  there  is  no  poison 
in  the  foreign  blood  plasma,  but  that  the  corpuscles  are  unable  to  survive  in 
the  alien  blood;  they  dissolve,  and  their  haemoglobin  being  dissolved  in  the 
plasma  acts  as  a  poison,  and  is  eliminated  by  the  kidneys.  It  seems  to  exercise 
its  deleterious  influence  chiefly  on  the  kidneys  themselves,  the  tube  casts  and 
albomen  in  the  urine  being  evidences  of  the  irritation  of  these  organs.  The 
general  symptoms,  in  fact,  are  largely  referable  to  irritation  of  the  kidneys. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  all  animals  are  not  exactly  in  the  same  relation  to  each 
other  in  this  respect.  It  is  found,  for  instance,  that  a  much  smaller  quantity  of 
lamb's  blood  than  of  hen's  blood  produces  haDmoglobinuria  in  a  dog.  The  import- 
ance of  these  facts  in  regard  to  transfusion  in  the  human  species  will  be  apparent. 

In  this  place  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  blood  transfused  does  not,  according 
to  Panom,  act  as  food  or  take  its  place.  If  an  animal  is  undergoing  starvation, 
transfusion  does  not  avert  or  delay  the  process  of  inanition,  it  rather  hastens  it  by 
increasing  the  waste.  In  using  transfusion  as  a  means  of  treatment  the  principal 
object  is  to  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  blood,  and  this  can  be  effected  by  the  injection 
of  serum  or  solution  of  common  salt,  with  a  small  proportion  of  alkaline  salt, 
making  the  solution  near  the  specific  gravity  of  the  blood. 

Plethora,  as  a  pathological  condition,  is  not  of  great  importance. 
It  may  be  presumed  that  in  some  persons  the  blood-forming  organs, 
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HflBmoglobinnria  is  also  of  occasional  occurrence  in  bums  which 
involve  extensive  tracts  of  skin,  also  in  pyaemia,  in  certain  fevers,  and, 
as  a  special  form,  in  ParoxyBmal  hflBmoglobinnria. 

HsmogloUnuria  {Hannoglobincpmia)* — We  have  already  considered  at  p.  457  the 
mode  of  occurrence  of  hiemoglobinuria  when  alien  blood  is  transfused.  It  has  beeD 
also  produced  artilicially  by  the  intravenous  injection  of  distilled  water,  and  biliary 
acids  and  by  the  hypodermic  injection  of  diluted  glycerine.  Extensive  bunts 
of  the  skin,  by  destroying  the  vitality  of  the  corpuscles  in  the  vessels  exposed 
to  the  high  temperature,  induce  their  ultimate  solution.  Certain  poisons  also 
partially  dissolve  the  corpuscles,  especially  arseniuretted  hydrogen  and  toluylendi- 
amin.     It  occurs  also  in  new-bom  children.     (See  under  Icterus.) 

ParoxyBmal  lUBmogloliliiuria  is  a  condition  in  which  the  red  corposcles  are 
peculiarly  susceptible  of  solution,  which  is  induced  by  slight  causes.  The  com- 
monest cause  is  exposure  to  cold,  but  a  case  is  recorded  in  which  it  always  occurred 
in  a  soldier  after  a  long  march.  As  exposure  of  the  surface  to  cold  is  the  usual 
cause,  the  affection  occurs  mostly  in  winter,  but  Kosenbach  produced  it  in  summer 
by  a  cold  foot  bath.  The  ha>moglobin  is  set  free  by  the  solution  of  the  corpuscles. 
Ehrlich,  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  put  an  elastic  ligature  round  the  finf^r  and 
immersed  the  latter  in  ice-cold  water.  A  drop  of  blood  from  the  finger  showed  the 
corpuscres  in  various  stages  of  decolorization,  and  also  altered  in  size  and  shape 
(microcytes  and  poikilocytes).  The  urine  in  ha>moglobinuria  gives  a  precipitate  on 
heating  like  that  of  albumen,  but  this  is  htemoglobin.  The  hemoglobin  is  found 
in  the  urine  in  the  form  of  little  beads,  often  in  rows,  and  sometimes  forming  casts 
of  the  uriniferous  tubules. 

The  free  haemoglobin  may  stain  the  tissues,  but  this  does  not  usually  occur  unless 
the  htcmoglobin  is  transformed  into  hiematoidin.  The  so-called  hematogenous 
icterus,  observed  in  pyiemia  and  other  conditions,  has  this  origin.  (See  under 
Icterus.)  Kecklinghausen  found  crystals  of  hsmatoidin  in  the  blood  in  a  case  in 
which  lamb's  blood  had  been  used  for  transfusion. 

A  more  obscure  mode  of  destruction  is  that  which  occurs  in  perni- 
cious ansBmia,  where  a  progressive  diminution  of  the  red  corpuscles  is 
met  with.  That  this  is  due  to  destruction  of  the  red  corpuscles  is 
evidenced  by  the  striking  deposition  of  pigment  in  the  liver  which 
is  characteristic  of  this  disease. 

(/>)  AnflBmia  from  defective  formation  of  the  corpuscles. — This  is 
the  condition  in  chlorosis,  where  a  defect  in  the  blood-forming  organs 
is  prol)able.  Secondary  anaemias  also  belong  to  this  category.  In 
them  there  is  some  defect  in  the  general  conditions  of  life  or  some 
grave  disease  which,  by  lowering  the  nutrition  as  a  whole,  leads  to 
defect  in  the  blood. 

2.  Character  of  the  changes  in  the  blood. — From  what  has  gone 
before  it  ^\411  be  apparent  that  in  the  different  forms  of  anemia  the 
state  of  the  blood  will  vary  considerably,  and  it  will  be  proper  to  refer 
to  each  individually.  The  condition  of  the  red  corpuscles  is  the  most 
important  point.     Their  numbers  may  be  estimated  by  one  of  the 
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forms  of  HsBmocytometer  founded  on  the  method  of  Malassez,  and  the 
amount  of  their  hsemoglobin  may  be  determined  by  the  HsBmoglobino- 
meter,  in  which  the  depth  of  colour  is  compared  with  a  standard 
solution. 

In  anflBmias  due  to  hsBmorrhage,  in  which  a  direct  loss  of  the 
red  corpuscles  has  occurred,  the  number  of  the  corpuscles  is  reduced^ 
and  the  plasma  is  watery. 

Immediately  after  a  severe  haemorrhage  we  have  an  actual  OUgnmta,  but  this 
simple  reduction  in  the  bulk  of  the  blood  does  not  long  remain,  as  various  processes 
ensue  which  modify  the  condition  of  the  blood.  In  the  first  place,  the  bulk  of  the 
blood  is  rapidly  made  up  by  absorption  from  the  tissues  and  alimentary  canal,  and 
by  diminution  of  the  excretion  of  water  by  the  kidneys.  The  result  is  that,  while 
the  bulk  of  the  blood  is  made  up,  the  plasma  is  watery  and  the  red  corpuscles 
deficient,  a  condition  of  Oligocytliamila  and  Hydraemia.  In  the  blood,  soon  after  a 
hemorrhage,  there  is  a  certain  proportional  excess  of  white  corpuscles,  a  Leuco- 
cjUmAm.  This  arises  partly  from  the  fact  that  the  leucocytes,  bemg  more  adhesive 
than  the  red  corpuscles,  do  not  escape  so  readily  as  these,  and  also  because  the 
leococytes  are  more  rapidly  renewed  than  the  red  corpuscles. 

If  there  has  been  a  single  haemorrhage  the  blood  is  gradually^ 
although  slowly,  restored.  The  plasma  comparatively  soon  recovers 
its  due  concentration,  but  the  red  corpuscles  are  very  slowly  replen- 
ished, and  it  may  be  weeks  or  months  before  their  number  is  made  up. 
The  condition  of  the  blood  itself  will  interfere  with  the  activity  of  the 
blood-forming  organs  amongst  the  others.  Where  there  are  repeated, 
although  small,  hsemorrhages,  a  more  or  less  permanent  hydraemia  and 
uligocythaemia  result. 

In  malarial  fevers  and  in  conditions  characterized  by  haemoglobin- 
uria,  the  conditions  are  similar  to  those  resulting  from  haemorrhage  ; 
there  is  a  defect  in  the  number  of  the  red  corpuscles. 

PemiciouB  anemia,  or  essential  anaemia,  is  a  condition  in  which, 
without  apparent  cause,  the  blood  progressively  deteriorates.  In 
some  cases  which  were  supposed  during  life  to  present  the  features 
of  this  disease,  post-mortem  examination  has  revealed  organic  disease 
of  the  intestinal  canal,  such  as  a  deep-seated  cancerous  tumour,  or 
(according  to  Nothnagel  and  Fenwick)  an  induration  of  the  stomach 
with  atrophy  of  the  gastric  glands,  or  it  may  be  the  presence  of 
intestinal  parasites  such  as  ankylostomum  duodenale,  bothriocephalus 
latus,  but  these  cases  ought  to  be  removed  from  the  present  category, 
and  to  be  assigned  to  the  group  of  secondary  anaemias  of  which  they 
form  striking  examples. 

The  observations  of  Quincke,  Peters,  llussell,  and  others,  which  have  been 
confirmed  and  elaborated  by  Hunter,  show  that  in  pernicious  anaemia  there  is 
a  great  excess  of  pigment  containing  iron  in  the  liver.     This  has  been  called  by 
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NeamBDn  hemosiderin  (see  page  394).  The  iron  ia  demoiiBtrable  b;  miero-chBmkat 
tests,  salpfaide  of  ammonium  giving  ft  dark  coloar,  ■&(!  lerroojuiide  of  potMumu 
vith  dilute  hjdrachloric  ncid,  the  usasJ  Prussian  blue.  The  pigmeot  ia  pnaot 
«hieSj  in  the  outei  two  thirds  of  the  hepatic  lobules,  and  is  oonteinad  in  (ba 
hepatic  cells  (Plf;.  275).  The  celln  in  the  central  parts  of  the  lobales  Qsa&ll;  sho* 
fattj  defeneration.  A  similar  pigment  ia  eometimee  present  in  the  kidney,  ^lere 
it  it  found  mostly  in  the  epithelium  o[  the  convoluted  tubules.  The  bone-mam* 
also  contains  an  eicess  of  pigment  in  which  iron  is  present.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  spleen  does  not  as  a  rale  contain  an  excess  of  iron,  although  osnallj  enlarged. 
From  these  observations  il  may  be  inferred  thai  in  pemteiouB  angtnia  then 
is  a  great  dcatruclion  o[  red  corpuscles  in  (he  blood,  the  hemoglobin  not  paanng 
anchanRed   into   the   urine  sa  in   hicmofiiohlniirla.    but    being  caught  and  Stored, 
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Toluylendianiin.  when  injected  into  the  blood 
traction  of  red  corpusclea  in  the  portal  circula- 
tion and  a  similar  accumulation  of  iron  in  the  liver.  In  these  eiperiments  also 
there  was  no  biemoglobinuria.  On  the  analogy  of  thia  poison,  it  is  ialerred  bj 
Hunter  that  pernicious  ansmia  is  due  to  a  poison  absorbed  from  the  intestine. 
It  is  not,  however,  necessikry  to  infer  Ihat  the  destruction  of  the  red  corpasoles 
occurs  in  the  portal  veasels.  as  ^'ranular  pigment  in  the  general  circulation  is 
known  to  be  deposited  by  preference  in  the  liver. 

In  this  disenso  there  is  a  m^irkeil  deficiency  in  number  in  the  led 
corpuscles ;  they  have  been  found  an  few  as  500,000  instead  of 
.~>,000,000  in  the  cu))ie  mjllinietre.  Although  deficient  in  number, 
they  are  not  nsiiully  defective  in  hiunioglobin.  There  may  in 
fact  be  a.  relative  increase  of  hiemoglobin.  Besides  this  the  red 
«orpuBcles  show  marked  varieties  in  size  and  ^hape  (see  Fig.  7,  PI.  II.). 
In  most   cases  there  are  to  be  detected   in   the  blood  during  .life, 
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smallv  globular,  deeply-coloured  red  corpuscles,  which  are  evidently 
altered  red  corpuscles.  These  have  been  named  Microcytes.  In  addi- 
tion forms  considerably  larger  than  normal  red  blood-corpuscles  are 
found.  These  are  called  Megalocytes,  or  Macrooytes.  There  have 
also  been  observed  red  corpuscles  of  various  forms  (Poikilocytes). 
Nucleated  red  corpuscles  are  also  occasionally  present.  These  are 
young  red  corpuscles  or  erythroblasts  (Normoblasts),  and  represent 
probably  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  blood  to  replenish  those 
which  have  been  destroyed.  To  the  larger  forms  of  these  the  name 
Megaloblast  is  given ;  to  the  smaller  forms  Microblast. 

The  condition  of  the  spleen  varies  considerably ;  sometimes  it  is 
enlarged,  it  may  be  greatly  so,  sometimes  it  is  scarcely  at  all  altered. 
There  may  be  also  in  it  variously  altered  red  corpuscles,  as  in  the 
bone-marrow.     In  some  cases  the  lymphatic  glands  are  enlarged. 

Chlorosis  is  a  form  of  anaemia  which  occurs  in  females,  usually 
about  the  time  of  puberty.  The  condition  here  is  rather  that  of 
deficiency  of  hsemoglobin  than  of  corpuscles,  as  the  latter,  although 
usually  deficient  in  number,  may  not  be  so.  The  achromatosis  may 
be  such  as  to  indicate  that  the  haemoglobin  is  reduced  to  a  half  or 
a  fourth  of  the  normal.  The  rapid  recovery  of  cases  of  chlorosis 
under  treatment  with  iron -is  consistent  with  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
so  much  replenishment  of  red  corpuscles  as  of  hajmoglobin  that  is 
needed. 

The  occorrence  of  chlorosis  at  puberty  has  suggested  as  its  cause  some 
defect  in  the  sexual  organs,  and  there  are  cases  in  which  the  uterus  or  ovaries 
have  been  imperfect  (Bokitansky).  But  in  the  majority  of  cases  this  is  not  so, 
and  it  is  more  probable  that  the  changes  at  puberty  develop  the  condition  by 
throwing  an  extra  strain  on  the  blood-forming  organs.  Virchow  has  observed 
in  cases  of  chlorosis  certain  congenital  defects  in  the  vascular  apparatus,  the 
chief  of  which  are  narrowness  and  thinness  of  the  aorta,  irregularity  in  the 
origin  of  the  branches  from  the  aorta,  and  smallness  of  the  heart.  The  narrow- 
nei»  of  the  aorta  may  lead  to  compensatory  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  in  the 
same  way  as  a  narrowness  of  the  aortic  orifice.  These  lesions  do  not  explain 
the  chlorosis,  but  they  suggest  the  existence  of  a  congenital  defect  in  the  vascular 
system  which  may  extend  to  the  blood-forming  organs,  and  may  cause  them  to 
give  way  to  the  strain  of  puberty. 

Secondary  anaBmias  are  generally  due  to  grave  exhausting  diseases, 
*uch  as  phthisis  pulmonalis,  ulcerating  cancers,  Hodgkin's  disease 
<  which  is  also  called  anflBmia  lymphatica),  leukaemia,  fevers,  albumin- 
uria, etc.  The  condition  of  the  blood  in  secondary  anaemia  is  usually 
that  of  hydrsmia  or  hypalbuminosis  with  oligocythajraia ;  the  blood 
is  watery  and  deficient  in  red  corpuscles,  but  the  remaining  cor- 
puscles are  generally  of  normal  colour. 
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3.  The  condition  of  the  bone-marrow  in  ansBmias. — In  almost  all 
forms  of  anaemia  the  bone-marrow  shows  alterations  which  vary  in 
different  cases,  and  are  most  extreme  in  advanced  cases  of  pemicioos 
anaemia.  The  normal  bone-maiTow  is  of  two  sorts :  the  red,  which 
occupies  all  the  bones  in  the  foetus  and  in  young  persons;  and  the 
yellow,  which  replaces  the  red  in  the  shafts  of  the  long  bones 
in  adult  life,  leaving  the  red  in  the  cancellous  tissue  of  the  short 
bones  and  partly  in  that  of  the  long  bones.  In  anaemias,  and  more 
particularly  in  pernicious  anaemia,  there  is  a  recurrence  to  the  con- 
dition of  red  marrow  in  the  shafts  of  the  long  bones,  and  there  ia 
frequently  an  atrophy  of  the  bony  lamellae,  so  as  to  accommodate 
more  of  the  altered  marrow.  We  have  thus,  instead  of  the  yellow 
adipose  marrow,  a  red  semi-fluid  substance  in  which  there  may  be 
no  adipose  cells,  or  only  a  few.  As  the  normal  red  marrow  is 
evidently  an  active  tissue  as  compared  with  adipose  tissue,  and  as 
the  abnormal  red  man*ow  of  anaemias  is  virtually  of  the  same  structure 
as  the  normal,  it  has  been  inferred  that  we  have  here  a  hypertrophy 
of  the  marrow.  As  the  marrow  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  principal 
source  of  the  red  corpuscles,  the  increase  of  its  active  tissue  may 
l)e  taken  to  imply  an  increased  formation  of  red  corpuscles.  (See 
further  under  Bones  and  Joints.) 

In    the    altered    bone-marrow    there   is   an    increased    number   of 
nucleated    red    corpuscles    or   erythroblasts  (Fig.  8,  PI.  II.).     Large 

and    small    forms    may    be    seen    with 
^^^:^  ^  mitotic  or  fragmented  nuclei.     In  some 

^^     ^    ^P  cases  of  long  standing  exceedingly  large 

c  forms  (Gigantoblnsfs)  are  found.     The  ery- 

^  throcytes    show    the   same   variation    in 

size  and  fonn  observed  in  the  blood. 
The  large  uninucleated  marrow  cells  Mrith 
tMKr-7.i.-Fro,n  rvd  i,iam)w  which  their  fine  neutrophil  or  coarse  eosinophU 
Ih^  3t^*S^the^Jnu;^'yv^n.;do;;^  grannies  are  rea^lily  recognised  (Fig.  276). 
tTi^'J^v^lm:^^  l^^^y  ^r^  less  numerous  than  in  normal 

iciw..  h.  Marrow  cells  vrith  eo„„io,.hii   marrow.     Cclls  Containing  disintegrating 

red  blood-corpuscles  are  usually  toler- 
ably abiuidant.  The  myelopla<][ue8  or  giant  cells  of  the  marrow 
are  not   evidently  increased  in  number  or  size. 

4.  Other  changes  met  with  in  general  ansBmias. — The  altered 
condition  of  the  blood  commonly  induces  other  changes,  which  are  not 
peculiar  to  any  form  of  anjemia,  })ut  are  liable  to  be  more  pronounced 
the  greater  the  degree  and  the  longer  the  duration  of  the  disease. 
The  condition  of  the  blood  interferes  with  nutrition  and  function,  and 
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the  most  definite  changes  are  degenerative,  more  particularly  fatty 
deg^ermtioo.  This  manifests  itself  chiefly  in  the  heart  (see  under 
Heart),  but  it  also  occurs  in  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels.  In  this 
connection  the  frequency  of  haemorrhages  in  pernicious  anaemia  should 
)»e  borne  in  mind.  In  chlorosis  and  other  anaemias  a  yellow  figuring 
<^>f  the  intima  of  the  aorta  due  to  fatty  degeneration  is  frequently 
observed.  (See  under  Diseases  of  Blood-vessels.)  There  may  also  be 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  epithelium  of  the  kidneys  (frequent  in 
phthisis  pulmonalis)  and  of  the  hepatic  cells  in  the  liver.  There  is 
also  in  some  cases  the  change  in  the  bone-marrow  already  referred  to. 
Changes  in  the  spinal  cord  in  the  form  of  sclerosis,  sometimes  extensive 
and  often  irregularly  distributed,  are  not  infrequent  in  pernicious 
atiiemia  and  minute  hfemorrhages  into  the  brain,  and  meninges  are 
.sometimes  seen. 

Experiments  on  dogs  show  that  saccessive  large  hsemorrhages  rapidly  produce 
tmitj  degeneration  of  the  mascle  of  the  heart.  The  author  met  with  a  case  in 
niAn  in  which  a  single  very  severe  hemorrhage  led  to  a  very  pronounced  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  heart,  having  the  usual  characteristic  naked -eye  appearances 
of  that  condition  (which  see). 

■pimic  Atitnia — This  is  the  name  given  by  some  to  an  uncommon  form  of 
profoand,  osoally  rapidly  progressive  aneemia,  in  which  great  splenic  enlargement 
is  an  obvioos  feature.  In  cases  of  this  kind  there  is  no  increase  in  the  white  blood- 
eorposcles  as  in  Leukiemia  (see  further  on) ;  on  the  contrary  there  is  frequently  a 
decrease.     The  blood  shows  the  changes  met  with  in  grave  anaemia. 


. — Andral,  Essai  d'hematol.  path.,  1843;  Wunderlich,  Path.  Phys. 
des  Blntes,  1845;  Malassez,  De  la  numeration  des  globules  rouges  du  sang, 
1873;  EUtkh,  Gaz.  Med.,  1876;  Arch,  de  Phys.,  1887;  Jones,  Amer.  Jour,  of 
Med.  Sc.,  1880;  Habbis,  St.  Barth.  Hosp.  Bep.,  vol.  xx.,  1884;  Hoppe-Setleb, 
Phys.  Chemie,  1881 ;  Gamobx,  Physiol,  chemistry,  vol.  i.  (see  also  Literature, 
page  455).  Htrmoyfobinuria — Lichthsim,  Volkmann's  Vortrage,  No.  134 ;  Lesseb 
(Boms),  Virch.  Arch.,  vol.  Ixxix. ;  Winkel,  Deutsch.  med.  Wochenschr.,  1879, 
No.  24;  WicKBAM  Leoo,  St.  Barth.  Hosp.  Bep.,  vol.  x.,  1874;  Forbbst  and 
FnTUkYSON,  Glas.  Med.  Jour.,  1879;  Ponfick,  Berl.  klin.  Woch.,  1883,  No.  25. 
Fermiciow*  Anamia — Wilks,  Guy's  Hosp.  Bep.,  1857;  Lect.  on  path,  anat.,  1859; 
Immebmam,  Ziemssen's  Handb. ;  Zbnkeb,  Deutsch.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  vol.  xii. ; 
EicHHOEST,  Die  progressive  pemiciose  Anamie,  187H;  Bboadbent,  Practitioner, 
1875;  CoHXHEiM,  Virch.  Arch.,  vol.  Ixviii. ;  Waldstein,  Virch.  Arch.,  vol.  xci. ; 
Mct«EB  (Pemic.  Ancm.  in  America),  Philadelphia  Med.  Times,  1885 ;  Dickinson, 
Path.  Soc.  trans.,  vol.  xxix.,  1878;  Quincke,  Deutsch.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  xxv., 
xxvii.,  xxziii. ;  Pbtkbs,  ibid.,  1878,  zxxii.;  Hunteb  (literature  fully).  Lancet,  1888, 
vol.  ii. ;  3Iacksnzis,  ibid.,  1878,  vol.  ii. ;  Coupland,  ibid.,  1881,  vol.  i.;  Braken- 
Biitox,  Lancet,  1892,  ii. ;  Muib  and  Dbummond  (normal  bone-marrow).  Jour,  of 
Anat.  and  Phys.,  1893;  Muib  (bone-marrow  in  pern,  anem.).  Jour,  of  Path.,  ii., 
354,  1894;  Coupland,  Allbutt's  Syst.  of  Med.,  v.,  1898;  Bbamwell,  Anft>mia,  etc., 
1899;  Hmm,  Pernicious  Anaemia,  1901.  6'A/oroAti>(— Becqubbel,  Gaz.  des  hdpit., 
1H.56;    8iB,   Da   Sang,  etc.,    1886;    Vibchow,   Ueber  die  Chlorose,   etc.,   1872; 
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W1LLOCK8,  Lancet,  1881 ;  Bokitanbky,  Lehrb.  d.  path.  Anat.,  vol.  ii. ;  vov  Limbick. 
Klin.  Path.  d.  Blutes,  1896  (see  also  Literature,  page  455) ;  Allbutt  (with  Uten- 
tare),  Syst.  of  Med.,  v.,  1898 ;  West  (Splenic  Anaemia),  ibid.,  v.,  1898. 


IIL— LEUCOCYTOSIS. 

In  this  condition  the  number  of  leucocytes  in  the  peripheral  vessels 
of  the  blood  is  above  the  normal  standard.  The  same  holds  true,  as 
we  shall  see,  in  the  case  of  Leukaemia.  The  two  conditions  are  not 
therefore  to  l)e  differentiated  one  from  another  by  the  number  of 
leucocytes  present  in  the  blood,  but  rather  by  their  natiu^.  In  the 
great  majority  of  cases  of  leucocytosis,  it  is  the  polymorphonuclear 
leucocytes  which  are  increased  in  amount,  while  in  Leukaemia  the 
increase  affects  other  forms,  and  in  addition  there  are  present 
elements  foreign  to  normal  blocxl. 

We  have  seen  that  the  number  of  leucocytes  in  normal  blood 
varies  greatly,  and  that  it  is  usually  stated  as  from  6,000  to  10,000 
per  cubic  millimetre.  But  many  purely  physiological  conditions  are 
capable  of  causing  an  increase.  Thus,  after  violent  exercise,  during 
digestion,  and  in  the  lat^^r  stages  of  pregnancy  there  is  a  Physio- 
logical Leucocytosis.  In  new]y-lx)rn  infants  the  number  of  leucocytes 
present  in  the  blood  is  greater  than  in  the  case  of  adults.  In  some 
people  it  has  been  found  that  massage,  electricity,  and  bathing  in 
cold  water  induces  a  temporary  leucocytosis. 

The   occurrence   of   leucocytosis  is   associated  with  various  patho- 
logical conditions.     Pathological  Leacocytosis  is  of  gi'eat  importance 
and  often  of  special  diagnostic  significance.      Large  losses  of   blood 
may  induce,  usually  rapidly,  a  moderate  leucocytosis  {Post-hmmoiThagic 
leucoct/tosuf).     A  large  number  of  inflammatory  lesions  are  associated 
with  increase  in  the  num}>tT  of  leucocytes  in  the  blood  (Inflamrnaiary 
lewocytosis).     As  a  rule  the  more  virulent  the  process  the  more  marked 
the  leucocytosis.    In  severe  cases  of  ];)eritonitis,  for  example,  the  increase 
may  be  tenfold.     In  suppurative  inflammations  and  septic  processes 
generally  it  is  well  marked  (Fig.  3,  PL  1.).    The  majority  of  the  diseases 
already   considered   under   the   head   of  acut«  infective   diseases  are 
associated  with  leucocytosis  (Infective  leucocytoids).     This  is  particularly 
the  case  with  regard  to  pneumonia,    diphtheria,  smallpox,  scarlet  fever, 
anthrax,  ete.      The  introduction  into  the  iKxly  of  various  toxic  sub- 
stances,  therapeutically  or  otherwise,  is  followed  by  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  leucocytes  in  the  blood  {Toxic  leucocytosis).     Further, 
in   most  cases   of   extensive   malignant  disease  and   in   many  other 
cachectic  conditions  leucocytosis  is  present  {Cacliectic  leu^coc!iftosis\  while 
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in  many  chronic  affections  a  similar  condition  may  develop  shortly 
before  death  (Terminal  leucocytosis). 

It  will  be  evident  from  the  above  enumeration  that  leucocytosis 
is  a  concomitant  of  many  widely  differing  pathological  conditions. 
It  is  equally  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  in  affections  allied  to 
those  just  mentioned  leucocytosis  may  be  absent.  Thus  in  uncom- 
plicated cases  of  typhoid  fever,  in  influenza,  measles,  and  many 
cases  of  malaria  its  absence  may  be  of  diagnostic  value.  In  the  case 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  many  manifestations  of  tuberculosis  the 
same  holds  tnie.  Indeed,  in  most  of  the  affections  just  mentioned 
the  number  of  leucocytes  may  be  considerably  below  the  normal 
(Leucoptnifi). 

As  has  been  mentioned,  the  increase  mainly  affects  the  polymorpho- 
nuclear leucocytes,  but  an  increase  in  the  number  of  lymphocytes— 
Lymphocytosis — may  occur.  In  the  blood  of  newly-born  children  the 
leucocytosis  is  mainly  a  lymphocytosis,  and  in  many  diseases  of 
infancy,  especially  gastro-intestinal  affections,  the  same  tendency  has 
been  noted.  Post-haemorrhagic  leucocytosis  is  often  associated  with 
increase  in  the  number  of  lymphocytes  and  a  similar  increase  has 
\feen  observed  in  rickets,  syphilis,  certain  cases  of  malignant  disease, 
and  other  cachectic  conditions. 

Further,  a  relative  or  absolute  increase  in  the  number  of  eosinophil 
leucocytes  (Eosinophilia)  may  be  present.  This  has  been  found 
in  a  large  number  of  diseases  due  to  the  presence  of  animal 
parasites,  e.g,  trichinosis,  ankylostomiasis,  in  a  number  of  diseases 
of  the  skin,  e.g.  pemphigus,  dermatitis  herpetiformis,  and  in  certain 
cases  of  malaria,  sarcoma,  asthma,  osteomalacia,  etc. 

To  determine  the  fact  of  leucocytosis  is  a  comparatively  simple 
matter.  It  is  much  more  difficult  satisfactorily  to  account  for  the 
presence  of  leucocytes  in  increased  numbers  in  the  blood.  Most 
recent  observers  agree  in  regarding  the  phenomenon  as,  in  part  at 
least,  a  manifestation  of  chemiotaxis  (see  page  123).  The  leucocytes 
in  the  capillaries  of  the  internal  organs  and  especially  in  the  bone 
marrow  are  attracted  into  the  peripheral  blood  stream.  Prior  to  the 
<iccurrence  of  leucocytosis  there  may  be  an  actual  leucopenia  in  the 
|)enpheral  circulation.  This  is  usually  of  short  duration  and  is  not 
present  in  all  cases. 

IV.— LEUKEMIA.     LEUCOCYTH^MIA. 

These  terms  mean  literally  white  blood  and  white-cell  blood,  and 
they  express  a  condition  in   which  the    blood    is    sometimes   to  an 
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extreme  degree  light  in  colour,  from  the  fact  that  the  white 
corpuscles  are  in  great  excosK.  The  excess  of  leucocytes  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  term  Leucocythaf^mia,  originally  applied  by  Bennett, 
hut  now  generally  discaitied  for  Virchow's  term  Leuksemia.  The 
disease  is  not,  however,  fully  expressed  by  saying  that  the  leucocytes 
are  in  excess.  There  is  also  diminution  in  the  number  of  the  red 
corpuscles,  so  that  in  this  resi>ect  the  condition  might  be  classed  as 
an  anemia. 

Causation. — This  is  entii-ely  obs<:*ui*e.  There  have  l)een  a  few  cases 
in  which  an  injury  to  the  spleen  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
starting-point,  while  others  have  l)een  ascril>ed  to  syphilis,  rickets, 
malaria.  The  disease  presents  many  features  which  suggest  analogies 
with  infective  diseases  and  with  tumour  formation.  The  analogy  of 
the  tissue  lesions  with  those  in  Hodgkin  s  disease,  which  l)elong  to 
the  former  class,  and  ^ith  sarc^omas.  is  consistent  with  this  vievr. 
Cases  have  lieen  reconlcij  in  which  pemicious  anaemia  developed  into 
leukiemia  (Waldstein).  The  disoiisi^  is  twic«  as  frequent  in  males  as 
in  females. 

Character  of  the  morbid  changes.— The  normal  proportion  of  white 
corpuscles  to  ixhI  in  the  bhxxl  is  stated,  as  we  have  seen,  as  about 
I  ill  .SCO  to  I  in  4 ;')(),  hut  it  varies  within  normal  limits.  In 
leukwmia,  the  relative  proportion  of  vrhite  to  red  coqjuscles  is  greatly 
altered.  A  case  is  not  a  very  severe  one  in  which  the  corpuscles 
are  as  I  to  10,  and  they  may  be  as  1  to  2,  or  even  equal.  The 
actual  numlwr  of  leucocytes  not  infrequently  reaches  000,000  per 
cubic  millimetre,  or  more  than  oO  times  the  highest  noinial  average. 

The  blood  presents  consideral>le  varieties  in  leukaemia  in  respect  to 
the  characters  of  the  leucocytes  present.  Muir  distinguishes  two 
forms,  2iecoitIing  its  large  or  small  uninucleated  cells  predominate. 

These  may  ])e  conxeniently  treated  under  the  hea<ling  of  Myeloff6noiU 
or  Myelogenic  and  Lymphatic  leuknmia. 

Myelogenous  leuksamia  (Spleno-medullary). — In  a  large  proportion 
of  cases  tlit^re  is  a  great  excess  of  large  uninucleated  corpuscles  with 
oval  or  kidney -shaped  nuclei  (Fig.  4,  PI.  1.).  These  cells,  often  called 
myelocytes  or  maiTow  cells,  contain  neutrophil  granules  (which  are 
not  normally  present  in  the  uninucleated  leuc<x\\'tes),  or  even  basophil 
gmnules.  Kosiiiophil  cells  of  large  size,  likt^  those  just  mentioned 
(Eosinophil  niyehx-ytes),  and  of  the  size  met  with  in  normal  blo<KU 
are  always  found  in  increased  niunbers.  The  |)olymoi*phouuclear 
leucocytes  are  als<»  increased.  Along  with  the  large  uninuclear  cells 
they  form  the  bulk  of  the  niieleat^Hl  cells  present.  Nucleated  red 
corpuscles,   with  rounded,  fragmented,  or   mitotic  nuclei,  are  always 
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Fig.  o.— Bone  Marrow  in  Myelogenous  Leu- 
kffmia.  x  600. 
Km  fixed  b7  oorrosire  ■ublimat«  (wot  method). 
Kbrbrh'a  trucid  »it«iii.  ^a.  I'olymurphonaoleA  riea- 
eooTM.  a1.  Tnn«itii>n  *forni.  cfi.  M^doeyte.  tfi. 
lIjcl<-'^«  in  mitoAU.  b.  E(>t(iaoplul  myelocyte. 
hi.  Eu*ini4>hil  nyel'ieyto  in  mitosup.  e.  Normal 
vjihrohlm»t. 


Fig.  6. — Blood  in  Lymphatio  Leukemia. 
X  600. 
Jcnner'B  stain,  a.  Small  lymphocyte,  al.  Larger 
forms,  b.  PoIymur|)honncIear  leucocyte.  Eosino- 
phil lencooyte.  d.  Erythroblast.  d>.  Krythroblant 
with  fragmentation  of  nucleus. 
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Fi(*.  7. --Blood  in  Pernicious  Anssmia.  x  600. 
Bftmatcxylin  and  eosin  stain.  The  erythrocytes 
^b^.v  narkfri  pf'ikilocyioHis.  a.  McKaloblast.  al« 
V^oiIoblM!  with  fragmentation  of  nucleuH.  b.  Mega- 
kcyte.    t.  Mieroeyte. 


Fig.  8.  -Bone  Marrow  in  Pernicious  Ana)mia. 

X  COO. 
Film  fixed  by  corrosiTe  fublimnte  (wot  ractho'l^. 
Rosin  aud  methvleno  blue  stain,  a.  normoblast. 
al.  Megaloblast.  a'i.  Mlcroblast.  a^  Mitosis,  a*. 
Fnginentation  of  nucleus.  6.  Muwalocy***.  6*.  Mi* 
eroeyte.  c.  Myelocyte.  f>.  MToh»cyto  in  mitosis. 
d.  Eosinophil  myolooyte.  f .  M.5v.l«M3t*\  ^iUv  V^asft- 
phil  granules. 
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pret$ent,  often  in  large  numViers.  Hloodplates  are  also  increased  in 
iiumher.  The  sinall  lymphocytes  are  not  increased.  As  large  uni- 
niicleated  cells  and  eosinophil  cells  are  abundant  in  the  bone-marrow, 
this  form  of  leukaemia  has  been  regarded  as  primarily  due  to  changes 
ill  the  bone-marrow. 

Lymphatic  leokamia. — In  a  smaller  proportion  of  cases  the 
s<»-oalle<l  lymphocytes  preponderate  (Fig.  6,  PL  II.).  There  is  little 
or  no  increase  in  the  polymorphonuclear  form,  and  the  large 
uninucleated  and  eosinophil  corpuscles  are  scarcely  at  all  present. 
There  are  few  cells  except  the  lymphocytes,  and  hence  the  appear- 
ance is  much  more  uniform  than  in  the  other  variety.  The 
lymphocytes  present  vary  considerably  in  size.  The  larger  forms 
may  contain  Imsophil  granules.  Nucleated  red  corpuscles  are  usually 
al»sont  unless  the  antemia  is  extreme.  The  number  of  blood- 
plati»s  is,  according  to  Muir,  usually  diminished.  It  might  be 
Mupjwscil  that  in  this  form  the  lymphatic  glands  would  be  the  chief 
primary  seats  of  the  disciise,  but  this  is  by  no  means  always 
the  case.  It  seems  more  probable  that  more  than  one  of  the 
.<o-called  lymphatic  organs  may  be  the  seat  of  a  speeial  production 
of  lymphiK-ytes.  This  form  is  usually  more  quickly  fatal  than  the 
other,  the  aniemia  making  more  rapid  advances. 
Cases  described  as  acute  leukaemia  in  young  A    a     *' 

subjects  are  genendly  examples  of  lymphatic  v    /      ^  ^^i. 

leukaemia.     It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  not         ^^ 
only  ch)es  improvement  in  the  general  health  '^ 

Ica^l  to  climinution  in  the  number  of  leucocytes,  ^ 

but  that  acute  febrile  diseases,  such  as  typhoid  I, 

ft^ver,    milliary    tuberculosis,   influenza,    septic     fj^   ^^ 
fever,  pneumonia,  have  a  similar  efl^ect.     The  ^^B      yf   V 

reiluction  is  onl}'  temporary,  and   there  is  a  j/ 

nipid  increase  at  the   end   of  the   fever.      A      flj^B      (/^         A 
similar  temporary  diminution   in   the   size  of  ^^        ^ 

thr  spleen  and  lymphatic  glands  occurs.  fnmftSe's!^n*ieSnu 

In  leuka?mic  blood,  after  death,  there  are  jSral^'^i-artiy  ^nnWeThe 
found  small,  colourless,  glancing  crystals  of  ^*J{Jf  conmHcicH.  (Zkskkr.) 
.in  (K'tahedral  shape,  which  are  usually  called 

from  their  discoverer  Charcot's  crystals  (Fig.  277).  These  are  not 
found  in  the  fresh  bloo<l  and  are  not  peculiar  to  leuka>mia. 
Hypoxanthine  and  certain  organic  acids,  e.g.  lactic  and  formic  acids,  are 
M^metimes  found  in  considerable  quantity. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  blood  is  reduced  in  consequence  of  the 
low  specific   gravity  of  the    leucocytes,   as  compare<l   with   the   red 
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corpuscles.  It  may  fall  from  1055  to  1040  or  1035.  The  blood  has 
not  a  watery  appearance  as  a  rule.  It  is  usually  a  thicker  fluid 
than  usual,  and  distinctly  more  opaque,  resembling  a  mixture  of  pus 
and  blood.     It  coagulates  generally  less  rapidly  than  normally. 

Nature  of  the  disease. — Seeing  that  leukaemia  is  characterized  by  a 
great  diminution  in  the  red  corpuscles  and  a  great  increase  in  the 
white,  the  natural  inference  was  that  it  was  due  to  a  delayed  or 
diminished  conversion  of  w^hite  into  red  corpuscles.  This  was 
Virchow*s  original  view,  but  is  now  generally  departed  from,  as 
few  hold  that  leucocytes  are  capable  of  giving  rise  to  red  blood- 
eoi*puscles.  The  disease  evidently  owes  its  origin  to  some  marked 
alteration  in  the  process  of  blood  foimation,  and  this  is  to  be 
associated  with  changes  in  the  blood-forming  organs,  especially  the 
lymphatic  structures  and  Iwne-mai-row.  The  cause  of  this  increased 
activity  on  the  part  of  these  tissues  is  quite  unknown. 

Tissue  changes  in  leuksBmia. — The  changes  in  the  blood  are 
associated  with  lesions  in  the  tissues,  some  of  which  are  of  primary, 
others  of  secondary  importance.  The  most  important  changes  are 
those  which  affect  the  organs  generally  reganled  as  concerned  in  the 
formation  of  the  bhxKl-corpuscle^,  namely,  the  bone-man-ow  and  the 
lymphatic  organs,  like  the  spleen  and  lymphatic  glands.  Attempts  have 
been  made  to  divide  the  c'tises,  according  as  the  lesions  have  been 
chiefly  in  one  or  other  of  these  organs,  but  this  classification  cannot  be 
successfully  carried  out.  The  division  here  followed,  and  based  on  the 
chanicters  of  the  leucocytes  found  in  the  blood,  is  more  satisfactory. 

The  Bone-marrow  undergoes  changes  which  in  some  respects  are 
similar  to  those  in  aniemias,  l)ut  in  other  i*espects  are  different.  The 
more  common  change  is  where  a  firm,  pale,  pinkish  marrow  is 
present ;  the  less  common  where  it  is  softer,  yellowish  white,  and 
like  pus.  There  is  also  in  many  cases  an  increase  in  the  marrow 
at  the  expense  of  the  osseous  tissue,  aa  in  anaemia.  lu  the  myelo- 
genic fonn  there  is  a  hyperphisia  of  the  marrow  with  increase  in 
the  nimiber  of  colourless  elements  (Fig.  5,  PI.  II.).  Thus,  in  a  section 
of  I  K)ne -marrow,  we  recognize  the  large  cells  of  the  marrow  closely 
reseml)ling  those  in  the  blood  and  containing  either  neutrophil  or 
eosinophil  graiuiles,  nucleated  red  corpuscles  (Erythroblasts),  and 
similar  corpuscles  of  larger  size  (Megaloblasts),  giant  colls  or  myelo- 
plaques  of  tht^  nuuTow  cells  or  red  corpuscles  in  their  anterior. 
Kvndences  of  mitosis  mav  be  observed  in  the  marrow  cells.  In  the 
lymphatic  fomi  the  marrow  is  overrun  by  small  lymphocytes.  There 
is  a  lymphocytic  infiltration.  Haemorrhages  and  infarctions  have 
been  observed  in  the  altered  l)one-marrow  as  in  the  spleen. 
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The  Spleen  is  affected  in  most  cases,  and  when  affected  it  is  in  all 
?»tage8  enlarged.  The  enlargement  is  greatest  and  most  constant  in 
the  myelogenic  form.  In  the  earliest  period  it  appears  to  be  due  to 
an  active  congestion,  and  is  accordingly  of  rapid  development.  Rind- 
Heiseh  mentions  a  case  which  he  saw  at  Virchow's  demonstrations  in 
which  the  enlargement  had  been  so  rapid  as  to  cause  a  rupture  of 
the  capsule  of  the  spleen.  This  enlargement  is  merely  from  over- 
filling of  the  vessels,  but  it  is  succeeded  by,  or  develops  into,  a  solid 
enlargement.  The  Malpighian  bodies  of  the  spleen  have  the  structure 
of  lymphatic  follicles,  and  it  is  mainly  by  their  increase  in  size  that 
the  permanent  solid  enlargement  results.  There  is  thus  a  great 
increase  of  lymphoid  tissue.  The  spleen  becomes  converted  into  a 
hard,  dense,  bulky  organ,  sometimes  like  a  piece  of  wood.  It  is  also 
paler  than  normal,  and  we  can  often  see  the  enlarged  Malpighian 
hrxlies  as  whiter  areas  on  the  cut  surface.  In  addition,  there  are 
frequently  haemorrhages  in  the  spleen,  and  these  may  take  the  form 
of  the  regular  wedge-shaped  infarctions.  The  capsule  of  the  spleen 
is  thickened,  and  it  presents  not  infrequently  dense  localized  thick- 
enings of  a  cartilaginous  consistence.  The  capsule  is  often  firmly 
atlherent  to  the  diaphragm  and  other  neighbouring  structures.  The 
greatly  enlarged,  dense,  and  heavy  organ  is  frequently  dislocated 
downwards  by  its  own  weight. 

The  lesion  in  the  Lymphatic  glands  consists  in  an  enlargement 
of  them.  In  the  lymphatic  form  enlargement  is  the  rule ;  in  the 
myelogenic  form  it  is  usually  more  marked  at  the  termination  of 
the  disease.  This  begins  mostly  in  a  particular  set  of  glands  usually 
situated  externally,  as  in  the  axilla,  groin,  neck,  etc.,  and  spreads 
Uf  other  sets,  generally  first  to  those  nearest.  The  enlarged  glands 
may  be  three,  five,  or  even  ten  times  their  normal  size,  but  there 
is  no  tendency  to  any  degeneration  of  their  tissue. 

A  new-formation  of  lymphatic  tissue,  partaking  more  of  the 
characters  of  tumour-formation,  may  occur  in  places  where  there  is 
normally  no  such  tissue  present.  In  this  case  the  term  lymphoma 
is  sometimes  applied  to  the  new-formation.  More  frequently,  how- 
ever, there  is  merely  an  infiltration  of  the  connective  tissue  of  organs 
with  leucocytes. 

The  Liver  is  nearly  always  enlarge<l,  and  microscopic  examination 
jfhows  a  great  accumulation  of  leucocytes  in  the  dilated  hepatic  ciipil- 
lan'es.  There  is  also  in  most  cases  a  general  infiltration  of  the 
capsule  of  Glisson,  attaining  to  greater  intensity  at  certain  points, 
but  it  may  be  in  such  definitely  localized  areas  as  to  suggest  minute 
tumours. 
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The  Sidneys  are  not  infrequently  affected,  more  especially  in  the 
lymphatic  form.  Here  the  appearance  to  the  naked  eye  is  oft«n  as 
if  the  organs  were  greatly  enlargetl  liy  the  presence  of  large  pale 
tumours  in  the  cortical  gubstaiice.  On  microscopic  examination  (see 
Fig.  278)  the  lesion  is  seen  t«  consist  in  an  ononnoiis  infiltration  nf 
the   stroma   iif   the   kidney    with    rouiiil   cells,    the  proper  secretinj; 
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tissue  remaining,  tint,  of  coui-su,  greatly  pressed  on.  This  infiltra- 
tion occurs  in  definite  tu'cas,  as  if  some  agent  had  addrcsaetl  itself  to 
(certain  defined  portions  of  the  organ.  The  supmrenal  Ixidies,  thyroid 
gland,  and  ovaries  may  show  in  rare  cases  similar  lesions. 

The  Closed  follicles  of  the  intestines,  both  the  soliury  ones  and 
those  aggregated  in  Peyer's  patches,  may  i>e  enlarged,  and  as  they  are  of 
lymphatic  structure,  their  enlargement  is  a  simple  hyperplasia.  Allied 
changes  may  lie  found  in  the  thymus  gland.  These  are  not  uf 
frequent  occurrence,  and  still  less  frequent  is  the  furmation  of  leukw- 
mic  tumours  in  the  skin,  these  tumours  consisting  of  infiltrations  of 
round  cells. 

The  connective  tissue  in  other  regions  may  also  l>e  infjltrated.  The 
author  met  with  a  case  in  which  the  connective  tissue  of  the  media- 
stinum was  enormously  infiltrated,  so  that  the  tissue  formed  a  hulkv 
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tumour.     The  infiltration  extended  to  the  pericardium  much  in   the 
fashion  of  Hodgkin  s  disease. 

It  is  proper  here  to  mention  that  in  Hodgkin's  disease,  which  is 
iH>metimes  called  Pseado-lenk8Bmia,  the  organic  lesions  somewhat 
resemble  those  of  leukaemia,  but  without  the  increase  of  white  blood- 
c-orpuscles,  the  blood  being  simply  anaemic.  There  is  here  also  gi-eat 
enlargement  of  the  spleen  and  of  the  lymphatic  glands. 

UtoxBturt. — Ehblich,  Arch.  f.  Anat.  u.  Phys.,  1897  ;  Zeitschr.  f.  klin.  Med., 
IhHO,  Chmrit^-Aonal.,  18B4,  and  varioas  other  papers ;  Vutcuow,  Froriep's  Notizen, 
lH4o,  Oesam.  Abhandl,  p.  190;  Bennett,  Ed.  Monthly  Journal,  1850-51,  and 
Leucocythaemia,  1852;  TBorssEAU,  Oaz.  des  hop.,  1858;  Mohleb,  Die  Path.  d. 
Leukiimie,  1872,  and  Virch.  Arch.,  vol.  Ixxx.;  Neumann,  Myclogene  Leakiimie ; 
Berl.  kiln.  Wochenschr,  1878,  No.  6;  Waldrtein,  Virch.  Arch.,  vol.  xci.;  Biesia- 
iiECKi.  Wien.  Med.  Jahrb. ,  1870,  p.  284;  Ponfick,  Virch.  Arch.,  vol.lxvii.;  Bizzozebo, 
Virch.  Arch.,  vol.  xciz.;  Zenker,  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  xviii.;  MriR.  Journ.  of  Path., 
1892.  i.,  123 ;  article  **  Leacocythvmia  "  (with  literature) ;  Trans.  Path.  Soo.  Lond., 
xliii..  1902;  Allbutt's  System  of  Med.,  vol.  v.,  1898;  Von  Limbeck,  Centralbl.  f. 
allg.  Path.,  U.  922,  Klin  Path.  d.  Blut.,  1896  (Transl.  New  Syd.  Soc.,  1901); 
Tatlob.  Studies  in  I^nkntmia,  KKK).     Sec  also  Literature,  p.  4.')5. 


SECTION  II. 


diseasp:s  of  thk  organs  of  circulation, 
a.— the  heart  and  pericardium. 

I.  GongMiltal  malfomuttioiiB,  chiefly  of  the  heart  and  great  vessels.  Canaatloii. 
FomriB.  CyanosiB  a  common  result.  II.  Ck>a^iila  in  the  heart ;  the  ▼arkraa 
forms  of  thrombi.  III.  Ocelntion  and  ttenoals  of  the  coronazy 
Canses.  Phenomena  in  acute  and  chronic  obstruction.  IV. 
changes.  ( 1 )  Atrophy,  including  brown  atrophy,  (2)  Fatty  infiltration,  (3) 
Fatty  degeneration,  (4)  Calcareous  infiltration,  (5)  Other  forms,  (tt)  iDJuries 
and  rupture.  V.  Hypertrophy  and  Dilatation.  Causes,  including  overstrahi. 
F'orms  of  hypertrophy.  VI.  Inflammation.  (I)  Myocarditis,  parenchymatons, 
purulent,  and  interstitial,  (2)  Endocarditis,  acute,  chronic,  and  nlcerative, 
(3)  Pericanlitis,  acute,  chronic,  and  tubercular.  VII.  ValTnlar  df eei—  (1) 
Insuflicieney  and  (2)  Stenosis  of  mitral,  (3)  Insufficiency  and  (4)  Stenosis  of 
aortic  valves,  (5)  Valvular  disease  of  right  heart. 

I.— CONGENITAL  MALFORMATIONS  OF  THE  HEART. 

1VJ"  ISI*LACF1MF]XTS  of  the  heart  are  of  rare  occurrence,  and  the 
more  imimrtant  of  them  are  merely  part  of  the  general  malfor- 
mation of  the  IkkIv.  The  heart  may  be  transposed,  that  is  to  say, 
placed  in  a  position  on  the  right  side  of  the  chest  corresponding  with 
that  which  it  nomially  occupies  on  the  left.  AVith  this  there  is  usually 
traD.spisition  of  the  visceni,  but  it  sometimes  occurs  alone.  Again^ 
the  he^irt  may  iK'Cupy  the  middle  line,  as  it  does  in  early  foetal  life. 
It  may  be  placed  outside  the  thorax  altogether  (Ectcpia  cordis),  but  in 
this  case  there  are  other  congenital  malformations,  and  that  of  the 
heart  only  forms  a  jmrt  (see  Fig.  4,  page  45). 
Malformations  of  the  pericardium. — Absence  of  the 


is  a  rare  coiigenit^il  malformation,  and  is  mostly  associated  with  ectopia 
cordis.  There  are,  however,  cases  of  absence  of  the  pericardium  in 
pei'sons  otherwise  well  formed.  The  sac  may  be  entirely  absent  or 
there  niav  be  traces  of  it  at  the  base. 
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Divertieiilam  of  the  perioardiom  is  an  unusual  malformation.  It 
(xx^urs  in  the  form  of  a  sac  with  a  narrow  neck,  which  communicates 
with  the  pericardium.  When  distended  the  sac  is  about  the  size  of 
a  pigeon's  e^. 

Malformations  of  the  heart  and  great  vessels. — These  for  the  most 
part  represent  survivals  of  fictal  conditions.  The  heart  at  an  early 
peri(xl  consists  of  two  cavities,  an  auricle  and  a  ventricle.  The  simple 
auricle  receives  the  two  venae  cav»,  and  the  ventricle  gives  origin  to 
the  common  arterial  trunk.  The  ventricle,  the  auricle,  and  the  common 
arterial  trunk  subsequently  undergo  subdivision  each  into  two.  This 
separation  in  the  ventricU  begins  near  the  apex ;  the  septum  gradually 
rij;figj.i>wanl8  the  base,  its  completion  at  the  l)ase  being  delayed  after 
the  rest  of  the  septum  has  been  formed.  Rokitansky_^istinguishes  two 
parta  in  the  ventricular  septum,  namely,  an  anterior  (septum  anterius) 
which  divides  the  orifices  of  the  &orU\  and  pulmonary  artery^  and^ 
posterior  (septum  posterius)  which  comes  between  the  two  auriculo- 
ventricular  openings.  The  undefended  space  (jpars  membranacea)  is  at 
the  union  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  sejgta,  and  will  be  the  last  part 
to  close.  This  portion  of  the  septum  remains  throughout  life  devoid  of 
muscular  tissue^,  being  composed  of  the  two  layers  of  endocardium  from 
the  two  ventricles.  It  is  situated  at  the  base  of  the  septum,  just 
beneath  the  aortic  valve.  There  is  sometimes  a  minute  aperture 
persisting  in  adult  life.  The  common  arterial  trunk  begins  to  show 
signs  of  division  by  a  septum  about  the  time  that  the  interyentricular 
septum  is  approaching  the  base.  A  septum  passing  from  both  sidesjjf 
the  artery  meets  and  divides  the  vessel  into  what  are  subsequently  the 
pulmonary  artery  and  the  aorta.  These  are  so  adjusted  as  to  connect 
with  the  right  and  left  venSicles  respectively.  The  division  of  the 
auricles  does  not  begin  till  the  ventricular  septum  is  nearly  completed, 
namely,  about  the  ninth  week,  and  after  being  fully  formed  the  septum 
remains  partially  open  diuing  the  whole  of  intra-uterine  life. 

The  fotal  circulation,  so  far  as  the  heart  and  great  vessels  an^ 
concerned,  differs  from  that  of  the  adult  chiefly  in  two  respects,  namely, 
in  the  existence  of  the  foramen  ovale  and  in  the  patency  of  the  ductus 
arteriosus.  The  Foramen  ovale  forming  a  communication  between  the 
two  auricles  closes  more  or  less  completely  at  birth.  The  Ductus 
arteriosus  connects  the  pulmonary  artery  with  the  descending  aorta, 
and  in  the  fcetus  it  conveys  most  of  the  blood  going  to  the  alxlonien 
and  lower  limbs,  as  well  as  that  to  the  umbilical  arteries.  The  left 
Tcntricle  and  aortic  arch  thus  supply  in  the  foetus  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  and  the  upper  limbs,  whilst  the  right,  ventricle  and  pulmonary 
artery  through  the  ductus  arteriosus  supply  the  lower  parts.     There  is 
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a  small  part  of  the  aorta  between  the  origin  of  thf  aul Flavian  artery 
and  the^ogening^of  the  dnctiiB  arterioBus,  wEich  is  thus  almost  out  ai 
use  ill  the  foetus.  It  is  called  the  Isthmns  aorte,  and  is  important  in 
connection  with  snhseqnent  lesions. 

Consistently  with  the  larger  amount  of  work  thrown  on  the  right 
ventricle  in  the  fu-tus  m  compared  vk-ith  the  adult,  the  wall  of  this 
ventricle  is  similar  in  thickness  to  that  of  the  left  ventricle 

Canwtion  of  m&lformstioiiB  of  the  heart. — A  large  proportion  of 
cases  of  malfomiatioii  are  related  lo  narrowness  or  StenoaJB  of  the 
pulmonary  artery.  This  has  Iwcn  vnriouslv  ascrii>ed  t<i  inHammution 
during  fretal  life,  and  defective  formation  of  the  part.s  in  the  fii-tus. 


Bys, 


e  (Pea 


asaiRned  ns  the 


Mpyer)  inflnmmatiun  occurrinR  in  early  ftttal  lit«  has  be«B 
of  the  stenosis.  We  shall  see  afternards  that  inflainnuitioD 
of  the  endocardium  (ceiiuently  leads  to 
valvular  lesions,  which  result  in  obstnic- 
tion  of  the  orifices.  Occasionally  al  birth 
small  noiliilar  thickenings  are  met  with 
in  the  valves.  These  are  not  evidently 
the  result  o(  detal  endocarditis  (see  Fip. 
•27 IP).  In  the  adult,  inflammation  moBtly 
otcure  in  the  valves  of  the  left  side  ot  the 
lieartrimf  tHiriTiisually  ascribed  to  the 
fact  that  the  systemic  arteries  are  liable 
to  greater  variations  in  blood. pressure 
and  greater  strain  than  the  pulmonary 
vessels.  In  the  fii-tus  it  is  otbenrisei  a 
iiiuch  larKcr  proportion  of  the  circulation 
iB_dei>endent  on  the  right  ventricle,  the 
abdominal  aorta  and  nmbilical  arteries 
being  ted  by  th  is  ventricle.  The  umbilical 
arteries,  again,  are  from  their  positioD, 
exposed  to  variations  in  pt«ssure,  and 
this  may  lell  on  the  pulmonary  artery  at 


On  the  other  hand,  Uokitanaky  seeks 
to  ascribe  the  fregoeoey  ol  defect  of  the 
pulmonary  artery  to  deticiency  in  the  original  Torniation  nt  i.hf  ajptiim  diyj^jir^n  thu 
primary  common  arterial  trunk.  This  is  probably  the  more  correct  explanation, 
as  there  are  seldom  traces  of  inflammation  visible  in  the  endocardium  at  birth, 
and,  besides,  the  lesion  is  not  simply  one  of  the  valves,  which  inflammation  pro- 
duces, but  frequently  a  real  narrowing  or  defect  in  the  artery,  as  if  in  the  division 
of  the  primary  arterial  stem  the  greater  part  had  been  monopoliMd  by  the  aorta. 

The  st^jnosis  of  the  pidnionary  artery  is  coinnutnly  .issociated  with 
<lefects  in  the  septa,  and  these  may  1h!  ascrilted  to  a  mechanical  inter- 
ference with  the  complete  closure  of  the  septa.  Let  iis  suppose  that 
II  arterial  tnuik,  iiiMtead  of  dividing  in  n  normal  way  into 
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pulmonary'  artery  and  aorta,  does  ao  imperfectly,  and  ao  there  is  a 
lar^r  aorta  and  a  email  pulmonary  artery,  or  even  an  entire  absence  of 
the  latter.  In  the  case  laat  mentioned  the  blood  from  the  right  ven- 
trii-le,  as  well  as  that  from  the  left,  would  pus8  into  the  aorta,  and  the 
i-iitiBtani  recurrence  of  this  passage  of  blood  at  each  systole  of  the 
ventricle  would  prevent  the  eloenre  of  the  septum  at  the  base,  and 
[-hum;  the  aorta  to  take  permanent  origin  from  the  right  ventricle  aa 
wt^ll  as  from  the  left.  On  a  similar  principle  the  obstruction  of  the 
ptilmonary  artery  will,  by  raising  the  pressure  of  the  blood  in  the  right 
auricle,  interfere  with  the  closure  of  the  foramen  ovale. 

Instead  of  stenosis  of  the  pulmonary  ai-tery,  we  may  have  a  similar 
t;tiii<lition  of  the  aorta.  The  consequence  of  this  will  be  defect  of  the 
M'pta  and  alterations  in  the  circulation,  the  latter  differently  located  to 
th<i«e  already  mentioned. 

Foniu  of  malformation.— 1.  Oefeots  of  the  septam  Tentrieulornm.— 
As  already  imiicated,  this  tisually  goes  along  with  defect  nf  the  great 


\eiiMla.  When  thejtenosis  is  in  the  pulmonary  artery,  as  Is  mostly 
t  hf;  .c«8e,  jcJa.cbiefly  the  anterior  part  of  the  septum  which  is  defective : 
while  in  the  case  of  aortic  stenosis  it  is  the  posterior  (Itokitansky). 
The  defect,  if  limited  in  extent,  is  usually  in  or  near  the  ondflfeitded 
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Bpme  (Bee  Fig.  280).     In  some  cases  the  defect  may  be  in  the  miucle 
flf  the  posterior  part  of  the  aeptuni  (see  Fig.  281),     The  defect  may  lie 


Uiilty    no   Kcptum,    the  veutricle   being 
01'  it  may  jiresent   various  degrees  of 


W)  great  lis  that  there  i 
composed    of   a  eiiifjle   (unitj-.  > 
divurgctico  from  this  cxlrymo. 

2.  Defects  of  the  septum  auticnlornm.^The  least  degree  of  defect 
of  this  septum  is  the  persist eiici^  of  the  foramen  ovale.  A  certain 
ilcgrce  of  this  is  Miry  frequently  pi-csent  in  adwlt  hearts,  but  the 
aperture  is  usually  mi  small  or  si)  valvcd  that  there  is  virtually  no 
communication  bctwiicn  the  eouteuts  of  the  two  auricles.  llie 
fenestra   uvalis     is    simictimes     seen     ui    bulge    into    the    auricular 
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cavity  {see  Fig.  282).  On  the  other  hand,  the  lesion  may  be  con- 
nected with  atenoeiB  of  the  pulmonnry  artery  or  aorta,  and  in  that 
case  there  is  an  actual  and  persistent  com niuni cation  !>etM'een  the 
two  cavities. 

In  more  extreme  cases  the  aeptnm 
itaalf  isjjefggtiye.  It  may  be  entirely 
wanting,  or  defective  at  its  lower  part. 
This  lesion  freqneptly  coincides  with 
a    defect    of    the    posterior    ventricular 

3.  CongQiital  stenosis  of  the  pnl- 
monuy  Rrtery. — This  may  he  to  a  alight 
or  to  an  extreme  degree.  (See  Fig.  28-3.) 
In  most  cases  the  ventricular  and  auri- 
I  iilar  septa  are  also  defective .  ( Kussmau  1 
in  192  cases  found  the  ventricular  septum 
<-oniplct«  in  only  21.)  The  most  extreme 
cose  is  that  in  which  the  pulmonary  artery  is  entirely  wantiiig,  and 
the  aorta  receives  the  blood  from  both  ventricles.  In  this  case  the 
lungs  are  supplied  from  the  aorta  by  means  of  the  Duclux  artaiosus 
HutalU,  which  remains  patent,  the  blood  passing,  however,  in  the 
reverse  direction  to  that  which  obtains  in  the  fivtuti.  In  its  minor 
deareea  stenosis  of  the  pulmonary  artery  may  be  associated  with  a 
complete  ventricnlar  septum,  but  the  foramen  ovale  is  likely  to  remain 
■  ipcn,     Stenosis  of  the  pulmonary  artery  leads  to  hypci-tmphy  of  the 

ri?Ii"t.  vpntrii'le  jiiH^  ftH  a.  Binpilar  nhHt.mr^jnn  doCS  in  the  adult. 

~4.  Con^nJtal  stenosis  of  the  aorta. — The  narrowne-ss  may  l>u  at  its 
origin  or  at  the  isthmus  aortse.  In  the  former  case  there  is  usually 
defect  of  the  septa  as  already  explained.  Stenosis  of  the  aorta,  even 
amounting  to  obliteration  (atresia)  may  have  little  effect  on  the 
circulation  during  fcetal  life,  the  systemic  circulation  lieing  carried  on 
by  the  pulmonary  artery  through  the  ductus  arteriosus.  But  at  birth, 
as  there  is  a  great  increase  in  the  amount  of  blood  coming  to  the 
left  auricle  by  the  opening  up  of  the  pulmonary  circulation,  the  left 
ventricle  may  have  great  difficulty  in  dealing  with  it.  In  eases  of 
stenoeiB  of  the  iBthmuB  aortra  the  _circuIation  is_a£sistcd  by  anas- 
lomoBis  be tween_the_ subclavian  artery  and  the  thoracic  an<l  alxloniirial 
aorta.  The  narrowness  of  the  aorta  at  the  isthmus  may  give  rise  in 
later  life  to  aneurysm  above  the  seat  of  narrowing. 

5.  Persistence  of  the  ductus  arteriosus  Botalli. — This  communica- 
tion between  the  pulmonary  artery  and  thoracic  aorta  is  normally 
L-ompletely  closed  within  two,  or  at  most  three,  weeks  after  birth.     It 
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may,  however,  remain  patent  when  from  any  cause  the  circuUtifm  is 
ulmormally  directed  through  it.  Thia  may  occur  by  reason  of  obstnictiou 
of  tlio  pnlmonary  artery  (see  Fig.  2K3)  or  aorta,  or  from  etenoeis  of  the 
mitral  orifice.     It  has  also  Iweti  nliserred  without  anr  other  malforma- 


tion in  cases  of  olwtruetinn  to  the  piilmvtiHry  circulation  from  InBufficJent 
inflation  of  the  lungs  (atelectasis).  Aneurysmal  dilatation  of  the  vessel 
has  been  ohserved. 

6.  TraOBpositioil  of  the  gre^t  veSBels. — This  consists  in  a  reversal 
of  tho  relative  positioiiH  of  pulmonary  artery  and  aorta,  so  that  the 
foimor  takeit  origin  from  the  left  \'entricle  and  the  latter  from  the 
right.  The  1)I(mii1  from  the  systeniic  veins  is  sent  directly  into  the 
aorta  without  first  jMtssiiig  through  the  lungs,  and  the  right  ventricle 
undergoes  hypertrophy,  and  becomes  like  the  left.  In  such  cases  the 
conditions  of  life  are  very  inifavouralile,  and  yet  in  one  case  life  was 
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prolonged  for  three  years.  Kokitaiisky  has  pointed  out  thut  even 
though  the  great  vessels  may  be  transposed,  the  position  of  the  ventri- 
i-ular  septum  may  be  so  altered  as  to  restore  the  normal  connections 
with  right  and  left  ventricles  respectively. 

7.  HalfomutioitB  of  the  Sflmilnnar  valves. — Malfonnations  of  the 
aortic  or  pulmonic  valvee  may  lie  part  of  congenital  lesions  of  the 
main  vessels  themselves,  but  are  frequently  of  independent  origin. 
The  valve  may  be  in  the  form  of  a  diapbra^  in  which  there  are 
merely  indications  of  a  tripartite  formation  (see  Fig.  284).     In  this 


vmlT&      Tlu    ¥aj¥0  li 


case  the  diaphragm  is  often  protruded  into  the  vessel  in  the  form  of  a 
funnel.  Again,  we  not  infrequently  meet  with  some  variety  in  _the 
size  or  number  of  the  semilunar  folds.  There  may  be  only  two 
eurtaina,  usually  a  large  and  a  normal  one,  the  larger  one  commonly 
showing  indications  of  a  partial  division  (see  Fig.  285).  Then  with 
three  curtains  there  may  be  two  large  segments  and  a  small  rudi- 
mentary one  between  them. 

HaDjot  Ibeae  nultormatloDB  are  piabablj  to  be  referred  to  endocardltiB  occurring 
in  the  fcetos.  In  ftdnlt  life  eodoorditU  often  producea  adheBJon  of  the  curtains, 
bot  there  is  also  very  great  contortion  of  the  valves.  Bnt,  in  the  lietuB,  the  plastic 
power  and  adaptabililf  of  the  BtrnctDres  it  mneh  greater,  and  the  three  coalesced 
lalves  ma^  form  a  well. shaped  diaphragm,  or  the  two  a  Bingle  larger  semilanat 
fold.  In  either  cue  there  are  still  indications  of  the  coalescence  in  the  form  of 
thickenings  along  the  line  of  union. 

It  IB  obvious  that  these  malformations  will  frequently  interfere  with 
the  functions  of  the  valves.  In  the  extreme  cases  of  complete  union  of 
the  three  curtains  (as  in  Fig.  284)  there  will  be  great  obstruction  iis 
well  as  imperfect  closure.  When  there  are  only  two  curtains,  the 
middle  part,  where  coalescence  has  occurred,  is  thicker,  and  the  curtain 
may  be  more  rigid  at  this  point,  and  so  its  finiction  will  be  interfered 
with. 
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AocordiDg  lo  Peacock,  oongenital  maltormatioiiB  ol  the  vklvea  mm  apt  to  Uad 
to  more  definite  diseaas  from  endocarditU  in  alter-lite.  This  maj  be  a  reanmnoe 
of  a  fmtal  endocarditia,  bat,  in  addition,  the  imperfect  adaptation  of  the  valveiiiiaj 
itself  give  Hae  to  a  certain  irritation  and  predispose  the  ■tractnrea  to  inflammation. 
So  it  happens  that  valves  malformed  in  this  way  are  pecoliarlj  prone  to  diuaae  in 
alter-life,  even  although  their  fnnotion  is  not  at  first  imperfect. 

Besides  the  variations  already  noted  the  curtains  of  the  aortic  and 
pulmonic  valves  are  sometimes  abnormally  nnmeraoB,  especially  those 
of  the  latt«r.  There  may  be  four  curtains  instead  of  three,  and 
they  may  present  ail  varieties  of  size  relative  to  one  another,  (See 
Fig.  286.) 

The  seniihiniir  valves  sometimes  present  a  condition  soraevhst 
spproMbing  that  of  the  cuspid  form.     It  is  to  he  noted  that  during  ~ 


the  cli>sure  of  a  semilunar  valve  the  curtains  do  not  come  in  contact  by 
thoir  free  margins,  but  that  thu  line  of  contact  is  somewhat  removed 
fmm  the  margin.  During  closure,  therefore,  when  the  art«ry  is  full, 
a  certjtiii  portiou  of  the  curtain  floats  free  in  the  blood.  Thts  portion 
between  the  line  of  contact  and  the  free  margin  is  frequently  the  seat 
of  apertures  or  fenestrations,  and  thai  without  affecting  the  function 
of  the  valve.  This  fenestration  may  be  very  extreme  and  may 
graduate  towai-ds  a  condition  in  which  (see  Fig.  287),  instead  of  « 
piece  of  tissue,  there  is  merely  a  scrie<i  of  tendinous  bands  passing 
from  thf  curtain,  near  the  line  of  contact,  to  the  wall  of  the 
vessel  at  the  point  of  insertion  of  the  curtain.  These  tendinous 
Imiifls  resemble  the  chordae  tendincte  of  the  cuspid  valves,  and  tht 
resemblance  miiy  be  inci'cascd  )iy  the  neighbouring  edges  of  the 
curtains  being  joined,  uud  the  t<?ndinou3  Innds  from  the  adjacent 
borders  of  two  curtains  passing  together  to  the  wall  of  the  vessel. 
I'hcre  may  even  \'v  on  the  wall  of  the  vessel  an  elongated  prominence 
into    which    the  Itands  are    inseited,    and    resembling  a    muaculus 
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{apilUris  (see  figure).  These  bands  may  have  a  coneiderably  free 
Mune  from  the  middle  of  the  curtain  to  the  wall  of  the  vessel. 
A  certain  amount  of  this  condition  is  very  frequent  in  both  the 
wnic  and  pulmonic  valves. 


I^t  iDiy  be  ftaked.  Doe*  such  a  mallormation  interlere  w[th  the  (DDctioti  of  the 
^^T*7  Prob&blj  riot  mach,  but  still  to  a  certain  extent.  Each  form  of  valve  is 
appropriate  to  ita  own  place.  The  cuspid  form  U  adapted  to  an  aperture  between 
two  ctTJliei.  the  leinilanar  to  the  orifice  or  course  of  a  vessel.  The  latter  takes  up 
'^  nxirD,  at  in  it,  bj  reason  of  their  complete  separation,  the  curtaiOB  fall  back 
Mioplelel;  when  the  blood  rushes  past.  But  if  the  valve  approaches  to  the  cuspid 
""n.  npeciall;  if  the  margins  of  the  curtains  are  united,  and  the  teodinons  bands 
^"•a  two  have  a  common  insertion,  then  there  can  hardl;  be  that  complete  falling 
^kshieh  occnra  when  the  stractnre  is  perfect.  This  will  probablfcauaea  trivial 
oUlmction,  but  the  curtains  being  unduly  exposed  to  the  force  of  the  wave  of  blood 
Auf  be  epeciall;  liable  to  inflammation , 

f.  Congenital  malformation  of  the  auricalo-ventricalar  valves.— 
These  valves  are,  like  the  semilunar  valves,  occasionally  the  seat  of 
malformationa  which  usually  cause  narrowing  of  the  orifice.  This  may 
l«  in  the  form  of  coalescence  of  the  curtains,  prmluced,  in  some  cases, 
probably  by  a  foetal  endocarditis,  so  that  in  place  of  the  valve  therf 
may  he' a  more  or  less  immobile  diaphragm.  The  ulfection  is  (i1)servud 
chiefly  in  the  right  auriculo- ventricular  value.  It  will  produce  somewhat 
similar  effects  to  those  induced  by  stenosis  of  the  pulmonary  artery. 
There  will  be  patency  of  the  foramen  ovale,  and  the  blood  from  the 
venK  cavs  will,  in  part  or  wholly,  pass  through  this  foramen  into  the 
left  auricle,  thence  into  the  left  ventricle,  and  then,  through  a  defect  in 
the  septum,  partly  into  the  right  ventricle,  so  as  to  supply  the  pul- 
monary art«ry.     Abnormalities  in  the  nunil>cr  of  cusps  arc  nometimcs 
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met  with.  Greenfield  has  recorded  a  case  in  which  two  mitral  valves 
were  present.  The  writer  has  a  specimen  of  a  mitral  valve  with 
three  cusps  found  in  the  heart  of  a  horse. 

Cyanosis. — Morbus  cSBruleus. — Children  born  with  malformations  of 
the  heart  are  usually  liable  to  symptoms  connected  with  the  respiration 
and  circulation,  which  are  in  many  respects  comparable  with  those 
fn)m  valvular  disease  acquired  in  after-life,  and  consist  chiefly  .in 
attacks  of  <lyspnfVfl^  a^"d  li^p'djty.  These  symptoms  may  occur  at  birth 
or  soon  after  it,  but  they  may  be  postponed  for  years,  and  develop 
apparently  by  some  extra  stress  laid  on  the  circulation,  or  they  may 
not  develop  at  all.  Occurring  at  first  intermittently  the  dyspnwa  and 
lividity  very  often,  to  some  extent,  become  permanent.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  the  lividity,  which  freijuently  forms  such  a  marked 
characteristic  of  such  persons  that  they  are  visibly  the  subjects  of 
Cyanosis  or  Morbus  cieruleus.  The  lips  and  finger-nails  appear  blue, 
and  there  is,  perhaps,  a  deep  lividity  of  hands,  feet,  and  cheeks  as  well. 

Two  explanations  of  this  symptom  have  been  offered.  The  first  is 
tliat,  as  in  these  crises  the  septa  of  the  heart  are  mostly  imperfect,  the 
Imdity  results  from  the  mixing  of  the  currents^  venous  blood  being 
mixed  with  the  arterial  in  the  systemic  vessels.  This  looks  a  very 
likely  explanation,  but  there  are  two  serious  objections  to  it.  Cyanosis 
has  l)een  found  in  wises  where  the  currents  did  not  mix,  and  it  has 
been  absent  where  they  undoubtedly  did.  Besides  this,  it  is  found  that 
the  degree  of  cyanosis  is  not  at  all  proportionate  to  the  mixing  of  the 
currents.  The  other  explanation  is  that  the  cyanosis  is  due  to  venous 
engorgement,  just  as  lividity  occurring  in  valvular  disease  in  the  adult. 
In  nearly  all  the  eases  there  is  olxstruction  of  the  pulmonary  artery, 
which  we  have  seen  to  be  at  the  l)asi8  of  most  malformations,  and  this 
has  the  effect  of  bringing  al)out  a  general  venous  engorgement.  During 
th(^  early  pericKls  of  life  the  blood-vessels  are  yielding  and  plastic,  and 
so  the  permanent  congestion  tells  much  more  on  them  than  it  does  in 
adult  life.  Cyanosis  developed  in  after-life  sometimes  approaches  in 
intensity  to  that  from  malformation,  but  it  rarely  reaches  it. 

Duration  of  life  in  malformations  of  the  heart. — If  there  is  merely  slight  imper- 
fection of  the  Bepta,  the  defect  is  of  little  importance,  and  we  have  already  seen  that 
there  is  imperfect  closure  of  the  foramen  ovale  in  a  very  considerable  proportioQ  of 
the  cases  met  with  in  the  ordinary  course  of  post-mortem  examination.  If  there  is 
moderate  contraction  of  the  pulmonary  artery  while  the  heart  is  otherwise  well 
formed,  the  right  ventricle  will  probably  hypertrophy,  and  this  may  almost  oom- 
pletely  compensate,  so  that  life  is  scarcely  shortened.  If  the  foramen  ovale  is 
distinctly  patent,  this  generally  implies  a  greater  degree  of  obstruction  of  the 
pulmonary  artery,  and  life  is  usually  abbreviated.  Peacock  has  oollected  twenty 
cases  of  this  kind,  and  only  eleven  of  these  lived  to  the  age  of  15  and  upwards,  bat 
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some  lived  as  long  as  34,  40,  aod  57.  In  three  cases  the  ductus  arteriosus  was  also 
open,  and  these  died  at  the  ages  of  10  months,  15  months,  and  29  years.  If  the 
interrentricnlar  septum  is  imperfect,  this  implies  an  obstruction  at  an  earlier  period 
of  foetal  life,  and  the  duration  of  life  is  shorter.  Of  sixty-four  cases,  only  fourteen 
sarviTed  the  age  of  15,  but  still  three  lived  as  long  as  25,  and  one  39  years.  Where 
the  pulmonary  artery  is  entirely  impervious  the  duration  of  life  is  still  shorter ;  of 
twenty-eight  such  cases  only  seven  lived  over  a  year,  and  the  longest  duration  was 
1*2  years.  Where  there  is  still  greater  arrest  of  development,  and  the  heart  consists 
of  but  one  ventricle,  with  one  or  two  auricles,  the  period  of  survival  is  usually  very 
limited,  but  it  is  interesting  to  find  that  four  peraons  thus  affected  have  lived  to  the 
ages  of  11,  16,  23,  and  24  years.  Transposition  of  the  pulmonary  artery  and  aorta 
mif^ht  appear  to  be  a  malformation  almost  incompatible  with  life,  and  yet  of 
twenty-one  such  cases  four  lived  between  2  and  3  years.  When  the  aorta  is  ob- 
Btmcted  at  its  isthmus,  and  the  descending  aorta  is  supplied,  wholly  or  partially,  by 
the  pulmonary  artery,  the  duration  of  life  is  usually  very  limited.  The  lungs  are 
deprived  of  blood,  because  it  passes  to  the  abdominal  aorta,  and  the  children  die 
with  symptoms  of  dyspnoea  and  syncope.  If  the  obstruction,  however,  be  only 
slight,  the  person  may  survive  to  adult  or  middle  life,  even  though  the  ductus 
arteriosus  remains  pervious  ;  thus  there  are  cases  of  survival  to  24,  32,  and  43  years 
of  age.  If  the  constriction  be  so  slight  that  the  ductus  arteriosus  closes,  it  may  yet 
become  much  more  considerable  afterwards,  or  the  aorta  may  even  be  obliterated  at 
the  point  indicated.  Yet  such  patients  may  survive  long,  as  even  with  obliteration 
the  ages  of  45,  50,  and  57  have  been  attained. 
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II.— COAGULA  IN  THE  HKART. 

Thrombi  in  the  heart  are  of  frequent  occurrence ;  they  vary  in  kind 
and  in  significance.  Most  of  the  forms  of  thrombi  have  been  already 
referred  to  (see  p.  78).  Thrombi  are  frequently  designated  vegeta- 
tions,  but  it  is  not  advisable  to  use  this  word  in  the  place  of  the  more 
ac'curate  one  thrombi.  We  may  distinguish  three  forms  of  thrombi : — 
warty,  globular,  and  polypoid. 

Warty  thrombi  occur  in  acute  endocarditis,  owing  to  the  coagulation 
of  the  fibrine  on  the  inflamed  and  roughened  surfaces.  (See  further 
on.) 

Olobnlar  thrombi  are  of  common  occurrence  in  dilated  and  hyper- 
trophied  heartA,  orifflnating  in  the  retired  parts  of  the  cavities,  such  as 
the  auricular  appendages  Igee.  Jigi^  -8^  ti.?  apices  of  the  ventricles, 
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*»d  bthind  the  eolumiuB  camete.  (See  Figs.  289  and  290.)  They  are 
'>^11t  multiple,  and  the  smaller  of  them  may  appear  as  pearly  white 
"wliw  presenting  a  rounded  projection  between  the  trabecule.  They 
"■^.T,  however,  grow  out  from  these  positions,  and  assume  considerable 
'''niensions.    It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  them  distending  the  auricular 


Rg.  no.— Safteoliiff  ot  Uuunibl. 


the  right  lautrlcle. 


ippendage,  and  sometimes  filhng  the  greater  part  of  the  auricle.  The 
^ger  onea  soften  in  the  centre,  forming  a  whitish  or  brownish  juice, 
nwmbliDg  pus  in  its  naked-eye  characters,  but  consisting  merely  of 
debris  (m«  Fig.  290).  It  is  quite  common  to  find  the  thrombus  con- 
rened  into  a  sac,  composed  of  a  thin  rind  and  a  cavity  filled  with  this 
purifonn  fluid.  Hupture  may  occur  during  life  and  pieces  of  the 
thrombus  may  be  torn  off,  or  a  thrombus  may  be  detached  bodily  and 
carried  into  the  pulmonary  artery  or  aorta,  so  as  to  produce  embolism. 
The  globular  thrombi  are  most  common  in  the  right  auricle  and 
rentricle,  a«  theae  cavities  are  more  liable  to  dilatation  than  those  of 
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tjifijeft,  hence  uniboUsm  is  more  frequent  in  the  luiiga  than  in  the 
syat^mic  system.  The  formation  of  thrombi  in  the  right  cavities 
often  coincides  with  thrombosis  in  the  veins,  as  causes  which  induce 
dilatation  of  these  cavities  are  similar  to  those  which  lead  to  general 
venous  hypenemia.  Hence  in  a  particular  case  of  pulmonary  embolism 
it  may  be  a  question  whether  the  source  is  in  the  right  heart,  or  i" 
the  veins. 

The  Polypoid  thrombi  arc  much  more  uncommon  than  the  other- 
two    forms.      It    sometimes    happens    that  a  thrombus    is    forme<^ 
on  a  valve  or  on   the  internal  surface  of  the  heart  and   from  tbi^a 
point    grows  out    by   successive  ileposition  to  a  considerable   siiest,^ 


The  author  has  met  whh  a  case  in  which  the  left  ventricle  was 
filled  with  massive  festoons  thiis  formed,  and  great  hypertrophy  and 
dilatation  had  occun-i'd.  In  this  case  also  the  coagula  had  undergone 
a  partial  impregnation  with  lime.  There  is  also  a  case  recorded  by 
(lairdner  in  which  a  thrombus,  formc<l  of  firm  fibriiie  and  attached  to 
the  wall  of  the  right  auricle,  hung  free  in  the  auricle  and  assumed  a 
nearly  globular  form  (sec  Fig.  292).  It  was  so  placed  as  to  hang  down 
into  the  tricuspid  orifice,  which  it  greatly  ol>structed,  like  a  ball-valve. 
A  somewhat  similar  case  is  recorded  by  Allan  Bums  as  having 
occurretl  in  the  Royal  Infirmary,  Glasgow.  In  Fig.  291  is  shown  a 
globular  thrombus  in  the  left  auricle  obstructing  the  mitral  orifice. 
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In  the  first  ot  the  c&ses  referred  to  above,  the  left  venlricte  was  occupieil  by  a 
1*11^  firm  GbrinoUH  mftsH.  which  oonalated  ot  twelve  or  thlrteea  polypoid  coagula 
^•ing  1  firm  attachment  to  the  anterior  wall  of  the  ventricle  at  aboat  its  middle. 
Ii  vu  ealimaled  that  these  coagula  weighed  two  oances.  The  cotgula  were 
Mon^j  old  and  the  baaal  parts  had  undergone  a  kind  of  fibroug  traoaformation 
McmUing  tendon,  while  the  red  part  looked  like  the  fleshy  part  of  a  muscle. 
TIkic  su  no  BOtteninK,  hot  in  the  Habstance  of  the  polypus  and  partly  on  its 
nriue.  1  somewhat  massive  deposition  of  lime  falls  had  occurred,  fonniug  at  one 
rlicesiortot  stem  an  inch  in  length.  (The  specimen  is  in  the  inuseam  ol  the 
Kor*'  Infirmary,  Glasgow.) 


">'  Hcond  ease  is  one  in  which  a  stenosis  of  the  tricuspid  valve  had  been 
%oowd  by  ijir  Wllliun  Qairdner  many  years  before  death.  (This  unique  epeci- 
mn  ii  in  (he  mnaeum  of  the  Western  Infirmary,  Glasgow.) 

Polypoid  thrombi  of  large  size  may  sometimes  become  detached. 
Tkey  arc  often  sjraken  of  as  Ball  Thrombi.  In  some  cases  they 
hteomi:  calcified  throughout,  forming  the  so-called  CardiolithB. 

Ulcntan.— Atuif  Bvavs,  Dia.  of  heart,  1809 ;  Steven  and  CoitTs,  Olasg.  Mtnl. 

hai.,  Feb.,  1870;   QuanNaa,  Clin.  Med.,  1B62,  and  Bdin.  Hosp.  Reports,  1693; 

Vu-ioui  Lioo  (Loose  balU  of  lihrine  in  left  auricle),  Path.  Trans.,  nix.,  4U ; 
Dtltrcti  (Cardiolith),  Path.  Trans.,  London,  li.,  1S90;  Wblch  (literature), 
Allbott's  Syst.  ol  Hed.,  vi.,  1899;   Mmitin  and  Bbhnib,  Lancet,  ii.,  1899. 
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III.— OCCLUSION  AND  STENOSIS  OF  THE  CORONARY  ARTERIES. 

The  coronary  arteries  are  frequently  affected  either  at  their  orifices 
or  in  their  course  by  lesions  which  interfere  with  the  circulation 
through  them.  As  these  arteries  are,  at  thg^most.  possessed  of  yery 
imperfect  anastomosing  communications,  obstruction  implies  a  very 
serious  disturbance  in  the  function  of  the  heart,  amounting,  in  the  case 
of  a  sudden  obstruction  of  a  large  branch,  to  sudden  paralysis  of  its 
action  and  death. 

Cohnheim  asserts  that  the  coronary  arteries  are  end -arteries.  Ligature  of  one 
of  the  larger  branches  in  the  dog  produced  first  irregalarity  and  then  stoppage  of 
the  heart  in  from  thirty  seconds  to  a  minute.  Wickham  Legg  and  West  believe 
that  there  are  free  anastomoses  between  the  branches  of  the  arteries,  while  Steven 
asserts  that  there  are  communications,  but  only  among  the  finest  arterioles.  The 
author  is  convinced,  from  observation  of  Steven's  injections,  that  the  commanica- 
tions  are  of  tlie  very  finest  vessels,  partly  capillaries  and  partly  minute  arteries. 

Causes  of  obstraction  of  the  coronary  arteries. — These  arteries,  are 
peculiarly  liable  to  Atheroma.  Perhaps  the  fact  that,  coming  off 
directly  from  the  aorta,  they  are  exposed  Ip  higher  pressure  and 
greater  variations  of  pressure  than  other  arteries  of  their  size,  may 
account  for  this.  Atheroma,  as  explained  further  on,  leads  to  narrow- 
ing of  the  ciilibre  of  the  artery,  and  it  often  induces  ThrombosiB  which 
may  increase  the  stenosis  or  even  lead  to  occlusion.  This  is  most 
common  where  calcareous  infiltration  follows  atheroma.  After  a 
prolonged  stenosis  there  may  be  a  sudden  complete  occlusion.  Again, 
atheroma  sometimes  leads  to  a  small  aneurysm  of  the  artery.  Atheroma 
in  the  aorta  leads  not  infrequently  to  Obstraction  of  the  orifices  of  the 
coronary  arteries.  The  aoitii  is  the  most  frequent  seat  of  atheroma, 
and  as  this  condition  leads  to  thickening  of  the  internal  coat  there  will 
sometimes  be  a  bulging  of  this  coat  over  the  orifices  of  the  coronary 
arteries.  Not  infrequently  the  prominent  intima  around  the  orifice 
coalesces  and  completely  covers  the  aperture.  Syphilis  sometimes 
causes  narrowing  of  the  Ciilibre  of  the  coronary  arteries,  the  condition 
resembling  what  occurs,  with  much  greater  frequency,  in  the  arteries 
of  the  brain  (see  further  on). 

Embolism  is  also  liable  to  occur  in  the  coronary  arteries.  It  used 
to  be  stated  that  during  the  systole  of  the  ventricle  the  coronary 
arteries  were  closed  by  the  curtains  of  the  aortic  valve  falling  against 
them.  It  is  sUited  by  recent  observers,  however,  that  this  is  not 
the  case,  and  that  the  orifices  are  exposed  during  the  systole,  and  hence, 
in  cases  of  acute  endocarditis,  small  portions  of  thrombi  are  liable  to 
pass  into  the  coronary  arteries.  The  arteries  obstructed  will  nearly 
always  be  small,  and  the  obstruction  is  often  multiple.     In  ulcerative 
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endocarditis  and  py»mia  there  may  he  septic  emlxilism  and  the  forma- 
tion of  abscesses. 

ElIiBetB  of  obstrnotion  of  the  coronary  arteries.  —  The  results  vary 
gomevhat  according  to  the  suddenness  of  the  olistructioii,  the  size  of 
the  veasel,  and  otherwise. 

Sudden  obstrnotion  of  a  considerable  branch,  usually  brought  alwut 
by  thrombosis  occurring  in  consequence  of  atheroma,  leads  to  Infkrotion 
of  the  heart.  The  affected  area  is  uBually  in  the  wall  of  thejeft  ven- 
tricle,  the  artery  moat  frequently  obstructed  Iwlng  the  descending 
branch  of  the  left  coronary  artery.  If  death  occurs  immediately  after 
the  obstruction  the  part  will  be  found  of  normal  consistence,  but  pale 
yellow  in  colour.  Very  soon  it  becomes  soft  and  yellowish  white  or 
brown  in  colour,  and  the  part  is  depressed  below  the  surface.  In  some 
cases  the  part  becomes  almost  fluid.  This  condition  of  softening,  which 
has  been  called  by  Ziegler  Myomalacia  cordlB,  may  be  associated  with 
hemorrhage.  Under  the  microscope  the  muscular  fibre  is  foundjnore 
or  leas  broken  up.  ita  transverse  strife  have  disappeared,  and  the 
fibres  have  assumed  a  hyaline  or  waxy  ajipcarancc  (waxy  degeneration 
or  coagulation-necrosis).  Th^  isjiflen,  at  least  in  the  peripheral  part, 
a  great  infiltration  <rf  leucocytes,  from  inflamniatory  ri.'uction. 

The  softene<l  portion  of  the  wall  may 
give  way  Itefore  the  pressure  of  the  Itloorl, 
and  the  result  may  be  an  Acnte  aneurysm 
of  the  heart  or  even  Bnpture.  The  condi- 
tion under  review  is  probably  the  most 
frequent  cause  of  rupture  of  the  organ. 

If  the  patch  of  softening  Ite  small,  then 
through  time  the  muscular  tissue  is  absorbed 
and  the  connective  tissue  is  increased  in 
the  way  to  be  dcscrilied  further  on. 

A  more  Chronic  obstraotion  of  a  con- 
siderable branch  or  a  sudden  olistruction 
of  a  smaller  branch,  frequently  leads  to  a 
condition  which  has  been  designated  Fibrous 
tnuuformation,  or  (less  happily)  libroid 
degeneration.  This  condition  is  really  that 
preaent  in  most  cases  of  so-called  Jntereti- 
ti«l  myocarditiB.  The  gradual  or  more  | 
ludden  deprivation  of  blood  causes  atrophy 
and  degeneration  of  the  muscular  fibres,  a 

comes    to   form    the   chief   or    entire    constituent    of   the    heart- w 
generally   reinforced    by   a  certain    new-formation    due    to    chm 
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ill  flam  nitttion.  The  patches  nf  fibrous  traiisfonuation  vary  greatly 
in  size  iiccortliiig.  to  the  artery  olwtrwcted.  They  may  be  simply 
small  tt'iiiliiKHia  areas  in  the  niiilsl  of  the  muscle  (see  Fig.  293)^ 
or  thoy  may  affect  extensive  tracts  (see  Fig.  294).  The  tendinous 
or  cicatricial  apptarance  is  sonicliraea  visible  in  the  muaculi  pspi\^ 
lares  when  the  ventricles  are  laid  open,  but  it  may  oiily  Vkx 
iliscovereil    by   Hliciii^   the    niuscnUii'   tissue,   which   is   best  done  W~« 


ftlniMt  ontlnlT 


E<;ctioiis  (MU'idk'l  to  the  surface  of  the  heart  (see  Fig.  295).  Where  an 
extensive  ai'en  has  undergone  this  transfurniation  the  wall  of  the  heart 
may  be  bulged  outwanis,  thus  foi-niing  a  Chronic  knearysm  of  the 
heait  (see  Fig.  29G).  I'luier  the  micittacope  the  fibrous  patch  conaiaM 
chiefly  nf  wavy  couiiectivc  tissue  with  very  little  npppAra.Tn-H  nf  infl^m- 
i^iatinii.  There  may  l»e  nu  niusculai'  tissue  in  the  midst  of  the  patch, 
but  sometinu;s  atrophied  fibres  may  be  visible  (see  Fig.  297). 

Fatty  degeuantion  is  utso  a  re.tult  of  olistniction  of  the  coronary 
arteries.  This  is  most  pronounced  iti  cases  of  obliteration  of  the  orifice 
of  oue  or  Iwth  arteries  by  atheroma  uf  the  aorta. 

In  a  case  obeerved  bj  the  author  where  one  orifice  was  completely  oooladed  and 
the  01  her  somewhat  narrowed,  there  was  generalized  and  tTpical  tattj  degeneration 
such   as  one   sees  in   pernicious   nniemia.     There  was  here  a  slowly  advancing 
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deprivation  of  blood,  which  only  proved  fatal  when  verj  extreme.  OTsaofii 
recorded  a  case  in  which  both  BiterisB  were  oceladed,  «nd  in  which  be  ni 
that  the  heart  might  be  partially  nourished  by  imbibition. 

It  19  clear  that  tluring  life  there  will  oftei)  Im:,  in  confleqiience 
ohatniction  of  the  coronary  arteries,  scrioiia  functional  disturbai 
the  heart.     There  may  he  urgent  dyspiid'o,  |)ain  and  irregularity  ' 


heart,  leading  up,  it  may  Iw,  to  death  more  or  leas  suddenly.  A. 
pectoriB  in  a  fre(|ueiit  feuttii-e  lu  the  cases  of  conaideroble  iiiterf< 
with  the  circulation. 

Literature.— CoitNHEiM.  Virch.  .\rcli..  lixiv.,  '>03,  ISRl  ;  Wickkax  Ln 
cardiac  anenryems,  Btadshuw  Icct.,  1hs4i  W'kst,  Path.  Trane.,  luv.,  IIA 
Qdain,  On  tatl;  heart.  18.il;  WeioKnT,  Vireh.  Arch.,  Izxix.,  1880;  Hubkb 
Ixxxii.,  1883;  Tiiiner,  Trans.  Med.  ConKrcsK,  London  1881,  i.,  437;  Kows 
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Hfbd..  1885,  No.  dl;  Padi.,  ibid..  No.  10 ;  ZiBOU!n,  Lehrbuch,  and  DeotBch.  Arch. 
LUJD.  lied-,  UT.;  Hiltoh  FAoaE,  Hedioine,  ii.,  32  ;  Steven  [with  full  literature), 
UoMl,  Dec..  1887,  Jonr.  ot  Path.,  ii..  190.  1893,  ftad  Olaegow  Hospital  BeportH, 
nd.i..  1898;  Lixixns-BiBLOW  (Dissecting  aneurfsm  of  heart),  Brit.  Ued.  Jouid., 


IV RETBOORADE  CHANGES  IN  THE  HEART. 

1.  Atrophy  of  the  heart. — Brown  Atrophy.— Thia  condition  is  one 
flf  eompftratively  frequent  occurrence,  but  is  for  the  most  part  merely 
i  put  of  general  atrophy  or  emaciation  of  the  body.  In  emaeiatiiig 
disMses  vhere  the  muscular  system  as  a  whole  has  undergone  great 
mlnetion  in  bulk,  the  heart  is  found  to  take  part  in  the  same  process. 
Taking  the  normal  weight  of  the  heart  as  9  ounces  for  the  female,  and 
lOor  11  ounces  for  the  male,  we  may  find  it  reduced  to  6  or  even  5 
ouncfls.    Viewed  as  a  whole  the  heart  is  obviously  smaller,  atid  it  has 


a  darker  colour  than  normal,  while  the  coronary  arteries  stand  out 
unduly,  often  as  somewhat  prominent  tubes.  This  change  of  colour 
and  the  prominence  of  the  arteries  are  largely  due  to  the  loss  of  the 
lub-pericardial  fat,  which  normally  covers  the  greater  part  of  the 
surface  and  accompanies  the  coronary  arteries,  partially  embedding 
them  in  the  adipose  tissue. 

The  muscular  substance  when  incised  is  found  to  l>e  deeper  in  colour 
and  tougher  than  usual.  On  account  of  this  the  name  of  Brown 
•trophy  is  given.  Widi^the  atrophy  of  the  muscular  fibres  there  is  a 
concentration  of  jti^^ent  granules  around  the  nuclei  (Fig  398).  In 
nearly  all  old  persons  there  is  at  the  two  poles  of  each  nucleus  a  group 
of  brown  _pigment  granules,  and  these  increase  greatly.  There  is  alsn 
frequently  a  distinct  demarcation  of  the  cells  which  constitute  tht' 
muBcular  cylinders,  an  appearance  which  is  not  normally  present.    This 
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h&a,  without  sufficient  grounds,  been  iiiterpretad  aa  an  indication  of 
disintegration  of  the  muscle.  Brown  atrophy  may  be  associated  with 
fatty  degeneration,  the  brown  pigment  beiug  distinguishable  by  it« 
colour  from  the  fat  granules. 

-2.  Fatty  infiltration  of  the  heart. — The  normal  heart  is  well  knowtx 
to  present  on  its  surface  a  certain  amount  of  adipose  tissue  (ee^ 
b'ig.  299).     This  fat  is  beneath  the  pericardium,  lying  between  it  and 


the  muscular  snbstancc  of  the  wall.  It  is  normally  most  abundant 
along  the  course  of  the  coronary  arteries,  along  the  inferior  border  of 
the  right  ventricle,  at  the  apex,  and  at  the  origins  of  _tbe  great  vessels. 
In  (liii'urent  individuals  the  amount  of  the  adipose  tissue  and  the 
extent  to  which  it  covera  the  muscular  substance  so  as  to  eoncea)  it 
fiitm  view,  vary  greatly,  but  it  may  be  said  generally  that  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  surface  of  the  right  ventricle  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  left  are  usually  free  of  fat.  Sometimes  this  fat  increases 
greatly,  both  in  superticial  urea  and  in  thickness,  so  that  tbe  entire 
right  ventricle  may  he  covered  while  a  portion  of  the  left  is  still 
free,  or  the  whole  heart  may  be  coated  with  a  thick  mantle  of  fat 
(see  Fig.  301). 

The  adipose  tissue  does  not  always  confine  itself  to  the  pericardium, 
but  frequently  extends  into  tbe  connective  tissue  lying  between  t^e 
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r  fasciculi  in  the  proper  muscular  wall  of  the  heart.  The 
■uperficia]  layers  of  the  miucular  wall  may  thiu  be  largely  replaced  by 
idipoee  tissue,  which  may  even  appear  in  isolated  patches  immediately 
Wneith  the  endocardium  (see  Fig.  301).  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find 
ibe  proper  muscular  aubetanoe  of  the  right  ventricle  largely  replaced 
br  adipose  tissue,  only  a  thin  layer  of  red  muscle  appearing  inside  the 
thick  layer  of  fat,  and  even  this  is  interrupted  by  areas  of  adipose 
"Mue.    Figure  300  shows  an  extreme. degree  of  fatty  infiltration.    It  is 


>'!(.  WCL-KittT  InBltimtluu  ul  liairt.    T)ic  iUiuitratJou  idu.wa  tbs  H'hulv  th 
•iat  rMit  mitricla.     Adiuoag  tliiiiiis  citLtidn  . 
•ntiri  tUektMH  ut  On  mlL     x  ID. 


from  1  section  of  the  right  ventricle  the  muscle  of  which  is  dieaociuK^I 
''^  nwroached  upon  by  adipose  tissue  which  extends  even  to  the 
internal  surface  under  the  endocardium.  Of  course,  in  such  cases, 
ibm  JB  great  loss  of  the  muscular  power  of  the  heart,  the  right 
'eniricle  being  more  alTected  than  the  left. 

In  MDM  cMea  the  iaenue  at  the  eilernal  fat  is  merely  part  of  a  general  obesity. 
'"  ■bicli  ibe  fftt  in  all  its  TariouB  localities  throughout  the  body  takes  part.  But 
unitiiititt  its  significance  is  much  more  serious,  and  this  applies  especially  to  the 
""^  in  which  adipose  tiesne  forms  between  the  moscular  bnndlea.  The  space 
"""pied  6j  the  fat  must  be  obtained  at  the  expense  of  the  proper  muscular  aub- 
'(*oec,  sod  the  quastion  arises  whether  the  atrophy  of  the  muscle  is  the  primary 
"xxlilioD  or  the  tatty  infiltration.    We  have  to  lake  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
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a  [stty  intiltration  of  ftn  exu:tl;  similar  cbaTsnter  oocuts,  u  we  have  already  nen, 
in  votantar;  mascle,  and  ia  there  aasocikteii  with  diange  of  the  mnsele.  tn  thi> 
case  thp  loaa  of  function  h  the  primary  condition  and  the  tatty  infiltraCion  ie 
aecondary.    And  bo  in  the  case  ol  the  heart,  we  meet  with  fatty  infiltration  in  cast^ 


when-  tliere  is  no  general  obeuity,  ii/ten  in  old  debilitated  persons,  or  even  in  ilune 
who  have  been  aubjevt  to  some  emaciating  disease  such  as  cancer.  In  that  rase 
we  may  infer  lliat  tlio  ntrojihy  and  weakening  of  the  muscle  have  been  primary  and 

th«  infiltration  of  fat  secondary. 

A.  Patty  degeneration  of  the  mnscnlar  snbstance. — Thie  conditiou 

is  of  excffiliiigly  fiv(]ii('iLt  i>cciirrenci;  in  the  heart,  especially  in  ito 
iiiiiiDi-  ilrgreus.  Any  (liseaBo  which  eaiises  a  serious  deterioration  of 
tht<  McMxl  limy  product;  it,  and  it  is  se<-ii  in  its  jnoBt  pronounced  form 
in  the  vimouB  kinds  of  ann'miu,  in  leukaemia,  and  in  the  acut-e  foyers. 
It  is  ahu  hrought  about  in  ik  very  prflrioimcod  form  in  poisoning  hy 
phosphni'iis.  In  a  minor  dcgi'ee  it  is  sccu  in  debilitating  diseases,  attd 
is  often  till'  more  imnu'diate  eaiise  of  ilcath  in  hypertniphy  of  tht 
heart. 

The  fatty  degeneration  u.siially  shows  itself  in  patches,  so  that  the 
mnscukr  tissue  is  seen  to  Ik',  as  it  were,  flecke<I  with  pale  spots  or 
streaks.  This  is  best  seen  on  examining  the  muscular  tissue  from 
within  (sec  J-'Igs.  302  iind  .W.l),  iis  the  endocanlinm  generally  produces 
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W  little  oliscuratioii  of  these  mai-kiiigis,  and  they  ans  most  iibuiiditiit 
in  the  inner  layers  of  the  muscular  siibsWiice.    This  fleekeil  appeaianco 


wiwrtalwaya  preneiit,  and  it  would  be  a  iiiiMtake  U>  infer  the  iiUseiiin 
"f  (atty  flegeiieratioii  from  its  absence.  The  hwirt  ufjuiii  is  ({erierally 
'^^^ly,  friable,  and  pale  in  colour,  bm  a  veiy  flabby  hcai't  may  lit'  very 
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little  fatty,  and  fatty  degeiieratioi)  may  coexist  with  a  comparatively 

firm  muscular  tissue.    Microscopic  examination  should  therefore  alwayt 

be  resorted  to. 

Under  the  microscope  iu  thoae  cases  in  which  the  degeDeration  is  ii 
patches,  the  transparent  muacula 
tissue  is  seen  with  a  low  powe 
to  be  interrupted  by  opaqt: 
patches,  as  in  Fig.  304.  Tl 
general  outline  of  the  musculo 
cylinders  is  preserved,  but  tlk< 
are  evidently  replaced  by  soxi 
foreign  material.  Under  a  bi^ 
power,  as  in  Fig.  305,  the  iiidir 
dual  fat  drops  become  apparent 
These  fat  granules  are  frequently 
dceii  to  be  in  rows,  reprasenliiig 
the  original  muscular  fibrillK, 
and  the  contractile  substance  is 

uo™?ii^4  ..riioToii'oii  iii"i«teh^"'i^^di™tod    ob\-iously  lost  or  converted  inU) 

hy  tho  du-k  iMiwniii™  of  tha  flhna.      x  BO.  .,        ,  .  ,  ,        , 

Oil.  In  ranior  degrees  the  de- 
generation  is,  as  »  nde,  more  niiiformly  distributed  in  the  musculai 
substance,  and  we  can  sec  that  the  fat  granules  generally  appear  firsi 
in  the  neighljourhood  of  the  nuclei  of  the  muscular  fibres,  formin} 
elongated  collections  ex- 
tending from  either  pole  of 
the  nucleus. 

i.  Fatty  degeneration 
of  the  endocardium. — 
The  valves  of  the  heart, 
raorejiartitularly  the  mit- 
ral, frequently  show  opaque 
white  or  yellow  patches 
with  little  or  no  thickening.  These  are  areas  of  fatty  defeneration 
they  occur  mostly  in  debilitated  and  auffimic  persons,  but  are  als 
met  with  in  cases  where  otherwise  the  body  is  well  nourishec 
These  opaque  patches  without  thickening  should  be  carefully  dii 
tinguiahed  from  the  result.**  of  chronic  endocanlitis,  which  are  of  mncl 

5.  Calcareous  deposition  in  the  pericardium  and  eonnective  tinni 
— In  connection  with  pericarditis  it  is  not  very  uncommon  to  mee 
with  calcareous  infiltration  of  old  fibritie  or  dried-in  pus  which  ma; 
ronmiii  on  the  surface.      Again,  where,  in  the  pericardium,  there  ha 
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been  fi;reat  new-formation  of  dense  connective  tissue  from  prolonged 
pericanlitiB,  lime  salts  may  be  deposited  in  the  hard  tisane.  In  this 
m  we  may  have  the  heart  almost  enclosed  in  a  firm  shell.  But, 
further,  in  the  muscular  substance,  old  cicatrices  may  calcify,  or  an 
abac««s  may  dry-in  and  become  impregnated  with  Hmo  salts.  In  this 
wiv  we  may  have  stony  masses  developed  in  the  muscular  wall,  these 
being  actually  in  the  connective  tissue  of  the  wall.  Of  much  greater 
frequency  and  importance  is  the  deposition  of  lime  salts  in  the  valvular 
MTUCUires.  This  is  usually  a  result  of  the  changes  occurring  in  chronic 
endocuditis  (wfateb  see),  but  we  meet  with  considerable  calcification, 
eapecislly  in  old  persona,  without  much  thickening. 

6.  Cileareoiu  infiltntion  of  the  mtuoalar  eubstanoe. — The  author 
hu  met  with  two  cases  of  calcareous  infiltration  of  the  muscular  sub- 
<lMce  of  the  heart,  but  they  differed  somewhat  from  each  other.  In 
one  the  lime  salt«  were  deposited  in  massive  form,  concerting  the 
wuscuUr  fibres  into  solid  cylinders,  while  in  the  other  there  was  a 
line  gnnular  deposition,  causing  the  fibres  to  resemble  those  in  fatty 
'l^neratiou. 

In  ibe  one  there  were  pale  pstches  seen  with  the  naked  eye  in  the  mnecolar  sub- 
lUDW,  laiiiewhat  like  those  of  latty  degeneration,  but  larger  and  situated  in  the 
■i^ciGdit  layers  just  under  the  pericardium.  These  patches  had,  even  to  the 
'^^  <je,  a  itreaked  appeanuice,  the  itreaks  fullowing  the  direction  at  the  mus- 
n^fibnsand  indicating  that  the  condition  afiecled  the  muscular  aubslance.  On 
ntliiiK  into  the  patches  a  gritty  feeling  was  eiperieiiced,  and  under  the  microscope 
ihe  ippnnnces  Been  iu  Fig.  SOfi,  were  visible.    The  muscular  fibres  were  converted 


Irvlurw.      J-Vno  ■  iiuMi  .>f  i.j-*i.il.i.      x  3.'*. 

'■>'«  wlij  cjlinders  which  bad  a  marliedly  crystalline  appearance.  Many  of  the 
ejundtn  were  fractured  transversely.  On  adding  hydrochloric  acid  to  these 
P*'^!'!.  tbete  was  an  abundant  evolution  of  gas  and  a  eolution  o(  the  lime  salts. 
aKci  the  lime  salts  were  dissolved  the  muscular  fibres  were  restored  so  far  as  their 
ftSnt  wu  concerned,  bat  their  transverse  striie  were  gone.  The  case  in  which 
™  DCCDrrad  waa  one  of  pyemia,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  arteries  in  connection 
■itli  tfaeae  pntebea  had  been  obstructed,  causing  a  necrosis  of  the  poition  of  tissue 
■Ucb  sobaequcDtly  became  impregnated  with  lime  salts. 


-*». 
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In  the  olh*r  case  (he  condition  was  rery  diffeieiit.     A  oartain  portioa  rf  th« 
maxmUr  ratnunce  of  the  left  venlriole  was  (ound  of  a  |>ale  ooIoot  aaggMting  tatty 
degeneration,  but  the  colour  was  continuous,  ami  il  was  the  eiternal  layers  fhmA 
n-ere  sfFeuted .  and  that  mainly  toward  a 
the  apex.     On  microscopic  eiamin^- 
Iion  the  muscular  Hbreg   were  fouK^d 
clouded  with  line  gnmales  not  anlLBse 
lat  Rrauules  |Fig.  307).    The  granul^se. 
liuwever,    were    diasolied    by    byd'Hr-o- 
cliloric  acid,  but  without  evolution,      ol 
i,a8.     Ki'ster  has  met  with  a  soinewl:x.  ia.i 
Hiinilar  case,  and  he  believe*  that  fcXic 
salt  here  is,  in  part  at  leaat,  snlpk^CiC 
ot  lime.     In  this  case  the  true  patbo  - 
tog}'  of  the  condition  was  obscure. 
T.  OthOT  forms  ot  dsgronen.  — 
iiiC?ftfre  i  ibi  iiain    H    «™uw"  ,i  }\   tion.  —  Amyloid     degeoentiai^^ 
affecting  the  intermueculAr  ves — 
»e\s  IS  not  uiicoinmoti       [u   ivtixinc  ca«ee  the  endocardium  may  he 
tm  i>\\  eii      Hyaline  degeneration  occurs  in  the  muscular  cylinders  in 
suilduii  ul>stnicti<iti  of  h  eoronar>    artorv  {see  p.  491).     Moeons  de- 
generation i<>  soniLtinKh  teui  tn  the  valvular  structures  in  the  form 
of  thickening-  of  thi  niarguial  parts  of  the  curtains. 

It  is  nut  uncoionioii  to  Hnd  the  muscle  fibres  ot  the  heart  separated  one  from 
another  as  if  from  some  nlliM  ation  in  the  cement  subslanee  {Segnieiilafioii).  In  a 
number  of  conditions  the  libres  may  be  found  broken  across  {Fraffmnitalion).  The 
precise  sij;ni  lie  mice  of  IheEi-  condilionH  is  not  known. 

>*.  InjurieB  and  rupture  of  the  heart. — Wonnds  of  the  heart  are 

not  liy  any  racauR  (icctssiirily  fatal,  although,  of  course,  commonly 
so  (see  Kig.  3(tS).  In  niiwt  cases  of  penetrating  wound  of  the  heart 
thi'tc  ivill  lie  fatal  ha'iniirrhagc,  but  3ucli  wounds,  especially  if  they  do 
not  divide  the  muscular  fibres  transversely,  may  heal,  and  l)e  finally 
dimed  by  connective  tissue.  There  are  even  cases  in  which  the  point 
of  !i  knife  oi-  a  liuHi^t  has  lixlgerl  in  the  heart  and  become  surrounded 
by  a  connective  tissue  capsule. 

Spontaneous  rupture  uf  the  heart  rarely  occurs  except  in  couse- 
i]ueiiee  of  softening  from  uiistnietion  of  a  coronary  artery,  as  has  Iweii 
already  described.  It  sometimes  occurs  in  pya'mia  from  the  formatimi 
of  an  al>scesfl  in  thi'  wall  of  the  heart.  It  may  also  result  from  the 
liursting  of  an  aneurysm  of  the  heart,  but  this  also  is  the  more  remote 
result  of  disease  of  the  coronaiy  arteiies.  Kupture  of  the  heart  is 
sometinica  ascrilmd  Ui  fatty  degeneration  of  the  muscular  fibre,  but 
there  seems  no  evjilenee  that  this  alone  can  cause  it.  The  rupture 
mostly  occurs  in  the  left  venti-icle,  and  near  the  ape.t  or  towards  the 
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»iirtic  orilice.  There  is  usually  a  large  escape  of  blood  into  the  sac  of 
the  pericardium,  and  the  patient  dies  rapidly.  Beadles  has  drawn  - 
upwiil  attention  to  the  occurrence  of  spontaneous  niptnre  of  the  heart 
ill  the  iiittaiie. 


Pon-mortMn  raptura  ol  the  heart  is  occ&sionally  eeen  as  the  rcxult  of  patrefaotire 

Utantsn.— vlfro/iAjf  and  /ally  r/inuiffi— Albehh.  AtTophie  des  Uerzeni;:  in 
Cli»per"B  Wochensctir..  183(i,  50;  Chckoh  (Biiiall  heart  weiKliint'  3  oz.  1  dr.).  Path, 
rnn»..  lii.,  1868.  p.  147;  K.  Qr*tN.  Fatly  djs.  at  heart.  IM.'Il ;  Bablow,  Fatty 
Irgcn..  IHSn;  Peri.  (Fattv  heart  in  anitmla),  VJrcli.  Arcb.,  lix.  m;  also  I'osfivk. 
Icrl.  klin.  Wocbennchr.,  1872.  Coleificaeion—CoiLth,  tilas.  Med.  Joar.,  Aur.  IHT'J; 
Im>  Him.'hl.  Zeitscbr.  t.  pi'act.  Heilk.,  18(ifl,  and  Itoru.  Correspbl.  f,  schweizer 
.ente,  1884:  Bobih  el  Jdiiel-Renot,  Arch.  g^n.  i\e  iiied.,  18N5;  Allan  Bchnk 
siagKerated  case  of  calcification  ol  pericardium  and  heart).  Via.  of  heart,  tic.  1809. 
Imglout  drfitueralioii — Hrbchl,  VVien.  med.  WochenHchr.,  1H70:  Kybbk,  Virch. 
reh.,  Ixixi.;  Wiui,  Amy),  und  hvalin  degen.  des  I)iiide)(eire))es.  18Hu.  Segrnrnia- 
on  and  /"roi/mru/a^iOT— Hbktoen,  Anier.  Jour.  Med.  Sciences,  lHi)7;  MafCau-uh, 
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Jour.  Exp.  Med.,  1899.  JiujHurt—see  Schrotter,  in  Ziemssen^s  Encyol.,  vol.  vi. 
Various  cases  in  Path.  Trans.,  etc. ;  Haddon  (Rupture  in  pyaemia),  Path.  Tran^ 
XXXV.,  121;  RoBiN«  Gaz.  hebd.,  1885,  No.  51;  Bbadles  (Rupture  in  the  inaane), 
Path.  Trans.,  xlvi.,  p.  86. 

V. -HYPERTROPHY  AND  DILATATION  OF  THE  HEART. 

Hypertrophy  and  dilatation  concern  chiefly  the  muscular  substance 
of  the  heart,  giving  rise  according  to  circumstances  to  enlargement 
of  particular  ventricles  or  auricles,  or  of  the  heart  as  a  whole. 

CaoBation. — It  will  be  found  that  this  new-formation  of  muscular 
tissue  is  in  nearly  all  cases  Gompenaatory,  that  is,  intended  to  make  up 
for  some  defect  in  the  heart  itself  or  in  the  circulation.     The  needs  of 
the  organism  assert  themselves  by  the  ner\'ous  connections  of  the  body 
on  the  cardiac  ganglia,  and  the  contractions  become  more  forcible. 
Within  the  limits  of  health,  and  without  any  increase  in  the  volume  of 
the  cardiac  muscles,  there  are  great  variations  possible  in  the  force  of 
the  cardiac  contractions.      But  where  the  heart  is  for  a  long  period 
impelled  to  unusually  violent  exei-tion,  it  becomes  hypertrophied. 

In  many  of  these  conditions  there  is  a  mechanical  interference 
with  the  flow  of  the  blood  either  in  the  heart  itself  or  in  the  arteries, 
and  a«  a  consequence  the  heart  is  overloaded  with  blood,  but  in 
some  the  mechanical  cause  is  not  very  obvious.  As  a  general  rule 
the  cavities  are  dilated,  and  the  dilatation  may  indeed  be  the  primary 
condition,  the  hypertrophy  occurring  as  a  secondary  consequence. 
It  is  usual,  therefore  to  consider  dilatation  and  hypertrophy  together, 
there  being  commonly  some  dilatation  along  with  the  hypertrophy. 

Hypertrophy  tiom  overstrain.  Idiopathic  hypertrophy. — Patho- 
logists have  freciuently  observed  that  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  has 
existed  without  any  mechanical  hindrance  in  the  circulation  being 
discoverable.  Some  of  these  cases  have  been  traced  to  functional 
disorders  of  the  heart,  the  organ  contracting  more  frequently  and 
violently  than  it  should.  But  some  cases  are  really  due  to  frequent 
and  violent  exercise,  which  has  been  so  prolonged  as  to  have  taxe<i 
the  contractile  power  of  the  heiirt  beyond  its  normal  ability.  The 
acute  overstrain  may  be  produced  by  prolonged  muscular  exertion, 
such  as  in  hill-climbing  (Allbutt),  athletic  exercises,  etc.  It  has  been 
induced  experimentally  by  Roy  and  Adami,  by  narrowing  the  aorta. 
In  that  case  dilatation  of  the  heart,  followed  by  incompetence  of  the 
auriculo-ventricular  valve,  was  the  result. 

When  frequently  repeated,  such  overstrain  will  lead  to  hypertrophy, 
which  may  only  partly  compensate,  and  there  may  be  a  permanent 
over-dilaUition  with  ineonipeUince  of  the  valves 
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This  has  been  observed  under  a  variety  of  circumstances.  It  has  been  described 
as  occurring  amongst  the  Cornish  miners,  who  after  their  work  was  over  had  to 
rateh  the  surface  of  the  earth  by  climbing  ladders  for  an  hour  (Peacock),  or  in 
the  ease  of  i>eople  in  hilly  countries  who  are  in  the  habit  of  carrying  loads  uphill 
(MoQuiiger).  It  has  been  observed  also  in  young  soldiers,  who,  as  a  result  of 
severe  drill,  have  frequently  attacks  of  palpitation.  The  ability  of  the  heart  varies 
greatl?  in  different  individuals;  in  some  the  strain  of  drill  reveals  a  weakness 
vhich  has  come  to  be  recognized  in  the  army  as  *' irritable  heart"  (Da  Costa, 
Macleen  and  Myers).  During  campaigns,  also,  long  marches  may  so  overstrain  the 
htfartas  to  lead  to  dilatation  and  hypertrophy  (Frantzel). 

Adhesion  of  the  pericardium  and  Valvular  disease  are  familiar 
causes  of  hypertrophy.  In  both  of  them  interference  with  the  circu- 
lation exists,  as  will  be  seen  further  on. 

Obstraction  of  the  coronary  arteries,  leading  to  permanent  loss  of  a 
portion  of  the  muscular  wall,  will  cause  hypertrophy,  both  on  account 
of  the  loss  of  tissue  and  of  the  derangement  of  the  muscular  apparatus 
of  the  wall. 

Hypertrophy  is  a  frequent  result  of  Obstruction  to  the  circulation 
ia  the  lungs.  In  emphysema,  for  instance,  there  is  great  oblitera- 
tion in  the  pulmonary  vessels,  and  the  right  ventricle  contracts  more 
ngorously  to  compensate.  A  similar  result  may  follow  other  chronic 
Hiaeases  of  the  lungs,  and  even  extensive  pleural  adhesions. 

Interferences  with  the  systemic  circulation,  especially  Aneurysms 
ind  Rigidity  of  the  arteries,  are  frequent  causes  of  hypertrophy  of 
the  left  ventricle. 

Chronic  Bright's  disease  leads  to  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle 
hy  raising  the  general  systemic  blood-pressure.  (See  further  under 
Diseases  of  the  Kidneys.) 

Forms  of  cardiac  hypertrophy. — From  what  has  gone  before,  it 
^  be  apparent  that  hypertrophies  of  the  heart  vary  greatly  in 
amount  and  in.  the  distribution  of  the  enlargement.  The  term 
^6ral  hypertrophy  is  used  to  express  an  enlargement  of  the  heart 
'n  all  its  parts,  while  Partial  hypertrophy  expresses  an  enlai^ement 
nmited  to  a  part  of  the  organ.  As  it  is  the  ventricles  which  are 
specially  exposed  to  the  causes  of  hypertrophy,  the  partial  forms 
are  di\'iBible  into  two,  namely,  hypertrophy  of  the  right  and  left 
^^^ntricles  respectively. 

In  General  hypertrophy  the  general  shape  of  the  heart  is  not  much 
altered.  The  heart  is  enlarged  in  all  its  parts,  the  ventricles  and 
atiricJes  are  increased  in  capacity,  and  their  walls  thickened.  The 
fceart  is  like  that  of  a  bullock  in  size,  so  that  the  name  cor  bovis 
^  often  applied  to  it 
When  the  right  ventricle  is  mainly  affected,  the  heart  assumes  a 
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quadrilateral   fomi    (see  Fig.    309).      Oii  examining  the 
dart  as  it  lies  on  its  posterior  surface,  after  remo^'al  from 
,  the  right  ventricle  is  seen  to  occupy  the  greater  part  of 
rior  aspect.     The  normal  position  of  the  septum,  as  shown 
.*compaiiying  figure,  is  slightly  to  the  right  of  the  left  bonier, 
reaches  the  apex   region  slightly  to  the  right  of  the  true 
In  the  heart  the  position  of  the  septum  is  always  indicated 
i  suriace  by  a  coronary  artery,  which,  with  its  padding  of  fat, 
ies  a  groove  corresponding  with   the  anterior  border  of  the 
m.     In   hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle,  as  shown  by  the 
3d  line  in  the  figiin*,  the  apox  is  unduly  obtuse,  and  it  is  oft4*ii 


Fig.  lUf.K  H\j»ortnii»hy  nf  riKht  ventrido.  Tlie 
alteration  in  Hluii>o  is  indicatcil  by  the  dutted  hue  : 
«,  Hii|)crior  venaoava:  ft,  ii<»rta  ;  r.  nmuHarttfrioHUH  ; 
d,  right  auriok' ;  e.  left  auiirlo ;  j\  left  vcntrielu. 

(KlM»Kl.Kl*H.) 


Fig.  31(1.— U>-pertruiihy  oT  left 
vuutricle.  The  uteimtaon  In  duuK 
iudlcated  by  dotted  Unas;  g,  toe 
hypertru|ihled     ▼entrlde.       (Kiki»- 

KI.RIril'lI.) 


lifticult  to  d(>terinino  what  is  its  exact  seat.  The  septum  is  nearer 
he  left  border  than  usual,  and  it  reiiches  the  apex  region  rather  to 
he  left  than  the  right  of  the  most  projecting  point.  The  right 
entricle  also  monopolizes  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  heart  stiD 
[lore  than  in  th(*  normal  condition.  When  the  heart  ia  laid  open, 
he  undue  thickness  of  the  right  ventricle,  as  well  as  the  en- 
irgement  of  its  iravity,  heccmie  apjmrent.  Fig.  311  shows  the 
pi)carances  on  section. 

In    Hypertrophy  of   the   left    ventricle   the   relations  are    very 
lifl'ereiit,  as  shown   in    Fig.  iMO.      The   heart  as  a   whole   is   mor 
longated  and  {)ointed  than  normal,  and  this  is  often  very  strikin/ 
^he  apex  pirt  especially  ap|M'ars  greatly  prolonged.     When  the  he» 
3  \dewed  on  its  anterior  aspect  the  sej)tum  is  seen  to  lie  more 
he  right  than  is  noniial,  and  the  true  apex  is  much  further  to 
uft  of  the  point  at  which  the  septum  reaches  the  apex  region, 
aying  open  the  heart,  the  thickening  of  the  wall  of  the  left  vent 
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I  ver}-    obvious,    and  the  septum  is  often  greatly  thickened.      The 
(ptum  belongs  partly  to  the  left  and  partly  to  the  right  ventricle. 


(t  aK  thtt  left  ventricle  in  much  thickur  than  the  right,  the  scptiuii 
^liBigs  mi)n>   ti>  the  left.      It  will   partake  in   the  hypertmphy  of 


ther  ventricle,  and,  in  the  caxe  we  are  cnnsidering,  the  thickening 
often  very  striking.     The  thickened  septum  fR'iiucntly  bulges  intu 
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iht!  right  vutitricle,  Bometinies  diniii)iebi»g  ita  capacity  greatly,  and 
even  producing  actual  obstruction  of  the  conus  arteriosus.  In  traiw- 
veree  section  the  hypertrophy  uf  the  left  ventricle  is  sonietimes  very 
manifest,  the  right  forming  merely  a  creacentic  appendage  (see 
Fig.  :tl-). 

Hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  anrioles  is  less  common,  but 
may  be  very  marked.  The  right  auricle  is  specially  liable  to  dilata- 
tion, in  consequence  of  mitral  or  tricuspid  stenoaie  (see  Fig.  313),  or 
<)l»8tmction  to  the  pulmonary  circulation.     This  dilatation  may  reach 


an  cxtniordintiry  amount,  as  in  Fig.  ;U.(,  and  in  a  case  recorded  by 
Middlefin.  Dilatation  of  the  left  iiuricle  is  lexa  frciiuent.  It  occurs 
by  no  means  regularly  aa  a  result  of  mitral  alenoaia,  but  occasionally 
does  ao.  Owen  arid  Fculi>ii  iccord  a  atiiking  example  of  excessive 
dilatation  of  the  left  auricle. 

The  total  Incnue  in  weight  ia  hypertropb;  of  the  heart  is  grealeat  in  caw* 
where  both  ventricles  are  pnliirgeJ.  atid  the  weifiht  of  the  heart  in  Boch  caees  nol 
uncommon  I}'  reaclTcs  from  '21  to  30  ounces.  It  is  least  where  the  right  ventriole 
alone  ia  enlarged,  because  this  ventricle,  as  a  whole,  weighs  much  less  than  the 
left,  bnt  in  pare  right  ventricular  hypertrophy  s  neight  up  to  17  onnceB  is  not 
intiequent.  In  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventriclt'.  ai^  in  Kright's  diseaee.  the  weight 
it  (reqaently  over  20  ounces. 
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Tbe  hypertrophiad  heart  often  preseats  a  peculiarly  firm  condition  of  its  wall, 
tnd  this  has  heen  ascribed  by  Sir  William  Jenner  to  a  Passive  congestion  of  the 
bMrt.  Cases  of  cardiac  hypertrophy  are  very  frequently  such  as  to  lead  to  a 
general  venous  engorgement,  in  which  the  heart  itself,  being  related  to  the  general 
veooQs  system,  partakes.  Now,  prolonged  venous  hyperaemia  produces  in  organs, 
as  we  have  s^n  already,  a  certain  hypertrophy  and  increased  density  of  the  connec- 
tive tissue.  Some  part  of  the  hjrpertrophy  in  such  cases  may  even  be  due  to 
iocreue  of  the  interstitial  connective  tissue.  Hence  the  result  is  that  the  walls  of 
the  heart  are  more  rigid  than  normal,  and  when  the  cavities  are  laid  open  they  do 
Dot  collapse,  bat  stand  out  with  their  outline  retained,  the  walls  having  a  tough 
letthery  character.  The  muscular  substance  also  is  frequently  of  a  very  red  colour, 
^is  being  largely  doe  to  the  excess  of  blood  in  the  vessels. 

Uttratura. — Oaibonsb  (causes  of  dilatation),  Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Chir.  Review, 

i^>3;  PiAOOCK,  On  some  of  the  causes  and  effects  of  valv.  dis.  of  heart,  1865; 

^nrz,  Deutsoh.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  xi.  and  xii.  ;  Mt^NziNOER,  ibid.,  xix. ;  Maclean, 

Brit.   Med.  Joum.,  Feb.  16,  1867,  etc. ;   Myers,  On  diseases  of  the  heart  among 

^oWiers,  1870;    Fraentzel,  Virchow's  Arch.,  Ivii.,  215;    Clifford  Allbutt,  St. 

^^rge's  Hosp.  Bep.,  1870,  v.,  23,  and  System  of  medicine,  1898,  vol.  v. ;  Da  Costa, 

^.  Joum.  of  Med.  8c.,  1871;  Roy  and  Adami,  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  1888,  ii.,  1321; 

^'AA.oHE  (Athletics),  Intemat.  Med.  Congress,  1894,  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  1894,  i.,  738; 

^K^^^^B  (Congested  heart),  Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  1860,  p.  199;  Middleton,  Clinical 

'^^cords,  1894;  Owen  and  Fbnton,  Clin.  Soc.  Trans.,  xxxiv.,  1901. 

VI.— INFLAMMATIONS  OF  THE  HEART. 

The  inflammations  ot  the   heart   are   divisible   into   three   forms, 

^'^^oording  as  the  myocardium,    the  endocardium,  or  the  pericardium 

^^     the  primary  seat.     As  the  myocardium  is  closely  in  contact  with 

^lie  pericardium  and  endocardium,  it  will  sometimes  partake  in  their 

^Tifiammations. 

1.  Myocarditis. — This  name  designates  inflammation  of  the  muscular 
svibstance  of  the  heart.     Several  forms  are  distinguished. 

ParenchymatouB  myocarditis  is  a  general  inflammation  of  the  proper 

tnuacular  fibre  of  the  heart.     The  term  is  applied  chiefly  to  cases  of 

aggravated  parenchymatous  degeneration,  occurring  in  acute  infective 

diseases.     It  is  met  with  chiefly  in  septic  and  pyaemic  conditions,  and 

jn  diphtheria,  typhoid  fever,  gonorrhoea,  etc. 

It  most  be  said  that  this  form  of  disease  is  somewhat  indefinite,  and,  in  any  case, 
is  seoondarj  in  its  origin.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  certain  of  the 
morbid  poisons  attack  the  heart  more  especially,  and  act  directly  on  its  muscular 
sobfiUnce.    This  is  tme  especially  of  diphtheria,  and  perhaps  also  of  small-pox. 

Pnmlent  myocarditiB  is  also  a  secondary  affection,  occurring  in 
consequence  of  the  transportation  of  material  containing  infective 
nucrobes.  It  is  frequently  embolic,  being  part  of  the  phenomena  of 
Pyemia  or  Ulcerative  endocarditis.  The  infective  matter  is  dis- 
^buted  by  the  coronary  arteries,  and  gives  rise  to  multiple  softenings 
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giomg  ou  to  the  formation  of  Almoesaes.     Such  localized  suppuratioiu 
>;oft«n  the  wall  of  the  heart,  and  may  lead  to  Aneurysm  or  Bnptim. 
The  abscesses  do  not  remlilv  burst  into  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  but 
are  liable  to  extend  to  the  pericardium,  where  they  give  rise  to  a 
punilent  pericarditis.     A  suppurative  iuHammation  of  the  myocardium 
niav  also  occur   l)v  (extension   from  the   endocardium   in   ulcerative 
t'udocarditis.     The  microlws  on  which  this  disease  depends  may  propa- 
gate into  the  muscular  substance,  and  so  cause  ulceration  (acute  nimof 
Ih**  hnirt\  or  may  even  lead  to  an  abscess  burrowing  in  the  wall  of  the 
lieait.     This  again  may  leatl  to  aneurysm  or  rupture  of  the  wall.    It 
is  seldom  that  such  alwtressos  as  t!u*se  heal,  Vmt   there  are  cases  of 
pyiemia  in  which  calcification  either  of  the  abscesses,  or  of  portion?* 
of  the  heart's  substance  which    had  been  softened  by  embolism,  bu^ 
been  oliserved.     A  case  investigate<l  by  the  author,  and  referred  \K^ 
under  calwireous  infiltration,  wjis  prolwibly  of  this  kind. 

Interstitial  myocarditis  consists  in  an  inflammatory  increase  of  the^ 
interstitial  connective  tissue.     There  is  no  doubt   that  in   the  great 
majority  of  cases  the  cicatricial  or  tendinous  patches  met  \*4th  in  the 
heart  are  due  t^)  obstruction  of  the  con)narv  arterv,  asalreadv  described, 
and  in  all  such  cas(?s  these  arteries  should  be  examined.    A  more  direct 
l<K'al    infianinmtion    may    be   due  to   other   specific  causes.     Thus  in 
jKiricarditis  or  in  rndocanlitis,  the  inflammation  may  extend  to  the 
muscular  substance,  ejiusing  induration  of  the  superficial  layers  on  the 
one  hand,  or  of  the  internal  layers  on  the  other.     And  again  in  chronic 
<Midocarditis  afiecting  the  miti-al  valve  we  often  find,  along  ^nth  thicken- 
ing of  the  chorda*  tendinea^a  partial  conversion  of  the  musculi  papillares 
into  dense  fibrous   tissue,   in   fact,   an   interstitial    inflammation    M*ith 
destruction  of  the  muscular  tissue. 

A  localize<l  interstitial  myocaniitis  may  l>e  the  result  of  Syphilifl. 
There  is  sometimes  a  definite  gimima,  around  which  a  great  new 
formation  of  connective  tissue  has  occurred,  but  there  may  be  a  local 
<'i(ratncial  condition  without  any  gumma  being  detected.  In  these  cases 
there  has  probably  been  a  gumma  at  an  earlier  period.  (See  further 
on.)  Syphilis  may  also  produce  fibrous  transformation  by  causing 
syphilitic  lesions  in  the  coronary  artery  such  as  have  been  already 
<lescriV)ed  (see  Fig.  294,  page  492). 

It  is  doubtful  whether  a  ^^neral  interstitial  myocarditis  oocurs.  Some  have 
asserted  its  existence  in  dilated  and  hypertrophied  hearts,  and  especially  in  the 
hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  in  Bright's  disease  (see  especially  Tamer).  There 
is,  no  doubt,  in  the  congested  heart  hypertrophy  of  the  connective  tissne,  bat  the 
author  has  failed  to  find  evidence  of  a  true  inflammatory  condition  either  here  or 
in  the  hypertrophy  of  Bright*s  disease. 
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2.  KndoearditiB. — The  various  forms  of  endocarditis  are  somewhat 
closely  related  to  each  other,  but  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  three 
fonns — a  simple  acute,  a  simple  chronic,  and  an  ulcerative  or  infective 
fom.  The  acute  forms  are  simply  more  or  less  marked  examples  of 
the  same  process.  They  are  considered  separately  for  purposes  of 
convenience. 

(a)  Simple  acute  endocarditis  {Endocarditis  verrucosa)  occurs  as  a 
secondary  effect  of  certain  acute  febrile  diseases. 

CaoBation. — Chief  amongst  the  causes  is  Acute  rheumatism,  but 
Chorea  is  also  to  l)e  assigned  as  a  frequent  cause,  and  more  rarely 
scarlet  fever,  measles,  typhoid  fever.     According  to  Bamberger  20  per 
<ent.  of  the  cases  of  acute  rheumatism   are   complicated   with  acute 
tjndocarditis,  and  according  to  Osier  30  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  chorea 
are  80  affected,     ^^^latever  \'iew  we  take  of  the  origin  and  nature  of 
Jicute  articular  rheumatism,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  blood  is  of  an 
unusually  irritating  nature,  being  the  carrier  of  some  irritant  of  un- 
known nature  (see  p.  166).     The  occurrence  of  acute  inflammations  in 
^veral  joints  often  removed  considerably  from  one  another,  and  the 
frequent  supervention  of  inflammation  in  the  pericardium  and  endo- 
«irdium,  are  sufficient  evidences  of  this.     The  irritant,  whatever  be  its 
nature,  seems  to  act  specially  on  connective  tissue  menabranes,  and  on 
sQch  as  are  exposed  to  friction  of  their  surfaces.     It  affects  the  joints 
vhere  the  synovial  membranes  lie  against  each  other  and  in  the  move- 
ments of  the  joints  are  moved  on  one  another.  It  attacks  the  pericardium 
vhere  the  movements  of  the  heart  cause  continuous  rubbing,  and  when 
it  attacks  the  endocardium  it  affects  exactly  the  localities  where  the 
wirfaces  come  into  contact.     It  is  as  if  in  addition  to  the  irritant  in 
the  blood,  the  mechanical  irritation  of  friction  were  necessary  to  the 
occurrence  of  inflammation,  and  it  may  be  added  that  in  the  adult  the 
inflammation  is  usually  limited  to  the  valves  qf_ the  left  side  of  the  heart, 
rhere  the  higher  tension  of  the  blood  and  greater  force  of  the  heart 

make  the  mechanical  force  of  friction  greater  than  on  the  right  side. 

We  shall  see  afterwards  how  this  fact  bears  on  the  localization  of  the 

endocarditis. 
Characters  of  lesion. — The  most  characteristic  effects  produced  in 

acute  endocarditis  are  the  so-called   Warty  vegetations,   which  are 

pale,    irregular  projections    from   the   surface   of    the  endocardium, 

generally  of  small  size  and  somewhat  shaggy  in  appearance.      (See 

Figs.  314  and  315.) 

The  vegetations  are  composed  partly  of  the  swollen,  inflamed  tissue 

<rf  the  valve  and  partly  of  fibrine  deposited  on  the  inflamed  surface. 

The  inflamed  connective  tissue  produces  round  cells  and  is  converted 
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into  graiiiilntion  tissue,  and  the  affected  part«  are  thus  increased  In 
bulk,  and  i-endered  more  friable  so  that  irregular  projections  are  pro-" 


■luced.     The  projections  arc  enlarged  by  deposition  of  fibnne,  whicli^ 
may  Iw  regarded  fis  n  kind  of  fibrinous  exudation,  but  is  derived  froni^ 
the  blood  flowing  over  the  sur- 
face, and  not  from  the  vessels 
of    the    part.      It   is,    perhaps. 
more    correctly  a   thromboeis.s 
and  as  the  blood  is  in  motioi — 
the   White   thromboa   is  th^ 
form    produced.      The    fibrin  «s 
generally  forms  the  greater  par-t 
of  the  bulk  of  the  vegetations 
(see  Fig.  316).     On  their  first 
occurrence  the  vegetations  are 
limited   to   the   parts    of   the 
valves  which  come  against  each 
other  during  their  closure,  and 
this  localization  continues  more  or  less  throughout. 

When,  after  removal  of  the  heart,  a  stream  of  water  is  sent  into 
the  uortu  cut  transversely  n  short  distance  above  the  valve,  we  can 
look  down  on  the  valve  closed  by  the  force  of  the  water.  It  will 
then  be  seen  that,  in  the  normal  valve,  the  curtains  are  not  in 
contact  by  their  margins,  but  that  the  line  of  contact  is  slightly 
removed  from  theii-  edges,  and  a  certain  portion  of  the  valve  floats 
free  in  the  watei',  titking  no  direct  pint  in  the  closure  of  the  orifice. 
The  line  of  contact  is  nearest  the  edge  of  the  curtain  in  the  middle 
of  each  segment,  i.e.  at  the  corpus  Arantii,  and  forms  on  either  side 
of  this  a  curved  lino  with  the   cniivexitv  downwards.     Between  the 
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I'ni:  of  contact  and  the  edge  of  the  curtain  rtie  valve  is  often  per- 
limited,  und  it  maj'  even,  as  we  have  seen  before  (p.  483,  Fig.  387), 
Iw  partiallj-  reaolved  into  tendinous  cords  without  interfering  with 
1^  ckBure  of^  the  _valye. 

In  the  mitral  valve  the  line  of  contact  is  also  removed  from  the 
"'^'e«  of  the  curtains.  In  the  case  of  ihe  aortic  valve  the  line  of 
I'rinijct  is  Qf  course  on  the  ventricnlar  side  of  the  curtains,  but  in 
'as  mitral  it  is  on  the  auricular  side,  aud  in  order  to  see  the 
'^ftlitioDS  in  acute  endocarditis  it  is  iisuallv  uecessarv  to  exiimiiie 


'lit  imfiee  bv  looking  in  fnmi  thi!  uuricle.     Acute  endocarditis  of 
'Hr  niitral  valve  often  escapes  notice  from  thin  not  lieiiig  done. 

Iti  Mute  endocarditis  the  warty  vegetations  frequently  demarcate 
i-ry  accumtely  the  lines  of  contact  of  the  aortic  and  mitral  valven, 
■i-A  lh>'  appearances  producwl  in  the  former  case  arc  indicated  in 
^i!.'.  314.  When  the  itiflummation  extends  to  the  valves  of  the  right 
-i'lv,  the  same  principles  apply.  In  the  cii«e  of  the  pnlmonii'  valvi' 
[lie  vegetations  appear  along  the  line  of  coriUct  on  the  ventricnlur 
a-p«t  i>f  the  curtains,  and  in  the  tricuspid  valve  they  an  tu  In- 
••*n  by  looking  down  through  the  auricle. 

The  occurrence  of   these  changes    in  the  tissue  renders   it  unduly 
brittle,  and  it  is  not  surprising  to  timl  thut  (MirtionM  of  the  vegetations 
2K  / 
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*re  frequently  broken  off  and  carried  by  the  arteries  to  distant  parts, 
hi  produce  embolism  there.  These  broken-olT  pieces  are  mostly  small, 
aod,  beyoad  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  embolism  in  small  arteries  and 
wpillaries,  they  do  not  by  their  own  nature  produce  much  disturbance, 
III  this  respect  contrasting  with  the  emboli  of  ulcerative  endocarditis. 
^e  Boftening  of  the  tissue  may  result  in  one  of  two  further  lesions, 
either  of  which  may  interfere  with  the  function  of  the  valve  :  these  are 
Tpture  of  the  chorda  tendineaa  and  valvular  aneurysm. 

KuptnTB  of  the  ohords  tandinen  sometimes  occurs  in  the  mitral 
'alve  both  in  acute  and  ulcerative  endocarditis  when  the  inflam- 
"■ation  happens  to  extend  to  these  structures  (see  Fig.  ^IB).     The 


remit  will  be  that  during  the  systole  of  the  ventricles  the  valvular 
curtain  will  be  allowed  to  some  extent  to  pass  upwards  towards  iirn 
auride,  and  bo  allow  of  regurgitation  through  the  orifice. 

AnenryBm  of  the  vftlves  is  the  condition  in  which  a  pouch  exists,  pro- 
jecting from  a  valve  and  with  a  narrow  neck  (Figs.  .317,  319,  and  320). 
It  occun  in  ulcerative  as  well  as  in  simple  acute  endocarditis.  With  the 
aid  of  the  accompanying  diagram  (Fig.  321),  the  mode  of  formation  of 
the  aneurysm  may  be  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  aortic  valve,  which 
ia  its  most  frequent  seat  The  semilunar  curtains  which  form  the 
valve  are  each  composed  of  a  double  fold  of  endocardium,  as  repre- 
sented at  a.     In  acute  endocarditis  it  is  the  ventricular  layer  which 
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IB  principally  involved  along  the  linu  of  contact,  as  indicated  at 
The  aortic  layer  is  usually  smooth  and  unaltered  to  the  naked  ej 
At  the  affected  part  of  the  ventricular  layer  the  tissue  is  soft«nf 
and  during  the  closure  of   the  valve  the  single  aortic  layer  may  1 


liK-HnJltli.     Vmm  Uk 


imablc  to  support  the  full  preeaure  of  the  blood.  In  this  way- 
may  be  pushed  towards  the  ventricle,  carrying  before  it  the  soften 
ventricular  layer,  hs  at  r.     It  will  be  appiirent  that,  in  the  case  of  1 


>C(e)tlui 


aortic  valve,  the  aneurysm  will  always  project  into  the  veotricle.  1 
the  case  of  the  mitral  valve,  on  the  other  hand,  the  softened  lay 
is  on  the  auricular  surface  of  the  valve,  and  the  pressure  of  the  bloi 
during  closure  of  the  valve  being  exercised  towards  the  auricle,  t! 
aneurysm  consequently  projects  towards  that  cavity  (see  Figs.  319, 33( 
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Ai  the  ftneurysm  owes  ite  origin  to  acute  endocarditit,  ite  surface 
H  luuiUy  covered  with  vegetations,  which  are  often  very  abundant, 
vidnuy  so  conceal  the  aneurysm  as  to  lead  to  its  being  overlo<Aed. 
Tin  ueurysm,  again,  may  rupture,  and  so  produce  a  perforation  of 
tile  rilre.  It  is  sometimes  as  if  the  bottom  had  been  blown  out  of 
(lie  aneurysm  and  a  short  tube  left,  surrounded  by  shaggy  vegetationa 
iuKdin  Fig.  321).  Even  in  that  case,  however,  if  the  neck  of  the 
VKoryoD  be  examined,  it  it  often  found  that  the  endocardium,  as  it 
puses  into  it,  is  smooth  and  unaltered. 

(b)  Chronii!  andoouditis  commonly  follows  on  the  acute  form, 
uxl,  like  it,  is  related  to  acute  rheumatism,  chorea,  etc,  but  It  may 
It  of  more  independent  origin,  not  infrequently  occurring  in   the 


*onic  vahe  along  with  the  siniilnr  disoaMu  of  the  aorta,  namely, 
Atbeioma.  (See  further  on,  under  InsuHiciency  of  the  Aortic  Valve.) 
't  is  also  stated  by  Koy  and  A<lHnii  thnt  overstrain  of  the  heart,  by 
*^ig  mechanically  on  the  vuhular  structures,  induces  cedema  and 
""Uequeiit  thickening.  In  the  ordinary  rheumatic  variety  it  appears  as 
if  the  irritation  were  prolonged  in  a  less  iutciise  form,  and  the  changes 
II  the  Talvular  structures  extend  beyond  the  localities  which  we  have 
Meu  to  be  mainly  affected  in  acute  endocarditis. 

The  chronic  form  is  chiefly  characterized  by  new-formation  of 
'Wnective  tissue.  The  granulation  tissue  of  the  acute  stage  develops 
""to  connective  tissue,  and  the  process  extends  slowly  to  the  remaining 
ftnictures  of  the  valves.  In  this  way  arise  great  thickenings  of  the 
^ve«  (Fig.  322),  and,  as  the  connective  tissue  is  of  that  denac 
■>>ture  common    in  chronic    inflantmations,   the    thii^kttited  taV^wW 
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Structures  are  often  exceedingly  rigid.  The  new-formed  tissue 
OOntraotB,  and  in  this  way  we  may  have  ^;reat  retractions  of 
valves  leading  to  serious  deformities  (see  Fig.  323),  as  we  shall  sei 
studying  valvular  diseases.  Again,  it  frequently  happens  that 
opposed  inflamed  surfaces  coalesce,  and  we  may  have  still  fur 
deformity  from  this,  as  iu  Figs.  324,  325,  A  and  B.  We  have  aire 
seen  that  the  inflammation  may  extend  from  the  endocardium  to 
muscular  sultstaiice,  leading  to  cicutricial  transformation  of  it. 


In  the  great  majority  of  cost's,  the  enducanlitis  is  limited  to,  or 
its  centre  in,  the  valvular  structures,  but  it  sometimes  happens  tha 
other  parts  of  the  heart  an  apparently  independent  endocarditis  ii 
up.  This  may  Ik  along  with  valvular  endocarditis,  but  separated  i 
it  by  sound  tissiu',  or  it  may  be  without  any  valvular  lesion.  We 
find  an  isolate<l  patoh  of  thickening  on  the  surface  of  the  left  ventr 
and  we  have  already  seen  that  the  disease  may  penetrate  into 
muscular  substance. 

The  thickened  and  rigid  connective  tissue  frequently  becomes 
seat  of  secondary  changes.  Fatty  degeneration  may  occur.  But 
is  much  less  frequent  than  Calcareous  impregnation,  which  ma 
taken  as  evidence  that  the  hard,  dense,  cicatricial  connective  tissue 
to  a  great  extent,  lost  its  vitality.  This  condition  ia  so  frequent 
it  may  be  regarded  as  a  normal  occurrence  in  chronic  endocarc 
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"■  nnetimes  occurs  with  a  very  moderate  degree  of  thickening 
**PKially  in  afiections  of  the  aortic  valve  already  referred  to  as  con- 
■•"Md  with  atheroma,  and  its  extent  and  the  date  of  its  occurrence  are 


douhtlea  determined  by  individual  peculiiiritics.     It  may  occur  in  the 
form  of  a  moderate  calcification  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  thickened 


,ca 


""le,  or  the  lime  saltA  may  be  deposited  in  a  more  bulky  form  so  an 
'"  give  the  feeling  of  conaidorabic  stony  masses.  The  occurrence  of 
^^Innous  infiltration  is  often  of  seiioiis  import.     The  valvulac  atiuiL- 
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tures  are  rendered  still  more  rigid,  and  there  enters  the  new  element 
of  brittleness.  The  calcified  portion  of  the  valve  is  exposed  very  often 
to  mechanical  violence  in  the  closure  of  the  valve,  and  it  is  common  to 
find  that  the  valve  has  been  broken,  as  in  Fig.  325  b,  and  a  piece  of 
calcareous  matter  carried  off.  So  far  as  the  valve  is  concerned,  this  is 
not  very  serious,  but  as  the  piece  carried  off  is  usually  of  some  size,  Uie 
resulting  Embolism  is  frequently  of  great  consequence.  Embolism  of 
the  cerebral  arteries  leading  to  extensive  softening  is  more  frequent  in 
chronic  than  in  acute  endocarditis,  and  probably  the  same  applies  to 
aneurysms  of  the  larger  cerebral  arteries,  which»  as  we  shall  afterwards 
see,  may  have  their  origin  in  embolism.  Eml)olism  of  the  spleen  and 
kidneys  is  also  a  frequent  result.  The  rough  surface  left  by  the 
breaking-off  of  the  calc^ireous  piece  becomes  coated  vrith  fifafrine, 
and  the  fibrine  may,  by  becoming  detached,  form  a  fresh  aooroe  of 
embolism. 

It  is  necessary  carefully  to  distinguish  from  chronic  eudocaiditu  th» 
formation  of  Opaque  patches  on  the  valves  with  very  little  thiokening* 
These  are  due  to  fatty  degeneration  and  are  mentioned  at  p.  500. 

(c)  Ulcerative  endocarditis  (also  called  Maliffnani  and  In/eciwe  aido- 
carditis).  The  special  features  in  this  disease  are  the  activity  of  the 
destructive  process  in  the  heart,  its  connection  with  the  ftxiatenee  of 
large  numbers  of  microbes,  and  the  virulence  of  the  metastatio  pro- 
cesses when  emboli  are  c^irried  to  distant  parts. 

Causation.  -  The  disease  is  due  to  the  implantation  of  pathogenic 
microbes  on  the  endocanliuni.  Pyogenic  micrococci  constitute  the  chief 
form  of  microbe  met  with,  1)ut  the  source  of  these  is  sometimes  obecure. 
The  disease  has  lieen  observed  to  occur  in  the  course  of  a  number  of  acute 
febnle  affections.  It  is  met  with  in  pya3mia,  puerperal  feverg  acute 
rheumatism,  small-pox,  etc.,  and  Osier  has  pointed  out  that  in  a  lai^ 
proportion  of  ca«es  acute  pneumonia  hjis  been  the  primary  diseasjs. 
There  are,  however,  ciises  in  which  no  definite  connection  viith  any 
other  disease  can  be  traced.  In  the  case  of  pyaemia  and  puerperal 
fever  the  source  of  the  microl>es  is  not  far  to  seek,  but  in  the  other 
CAses  it  is  more  difheult  to  discover.  It  seems  probable,  from  the 
results  of  ex])enments  on  animals,  that  some  previous  damage  to 
the  endocardium  must  }>e  inferred  before  ulcerative  endocarditis  can 
occur.  This  damage  may  bo  tlio  result  of  a  simple  endocaixlitis,  and 
the  way  l)eing  thus  opened,  the  niierol)es  may  find  entrance. 

The  micrococci  from  cases  of  ulcerative  endocarditis  should  always  be  culti- 
vated on  nutrient  media  in  order  to  determine  their  characters.  They  are  found  to 
possess  usually  the  characters  of  the  micrococci  of  suppuration.  The  Staphylococcus 
pyogenes  aureus  and  albuR,  the  Streptococcus  pyogenes,  as  well  as  the  Diplococcus, 
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mMt  frequently,  bnt  othar  tonne  have  been  identified,  as  lor  example 

I,  bmcilliii  coli  oommaniB,  etc. 

Eiperimenta  hkvs  been  mkde  b;  injecting  enltnres  of  these  mioTobeB  into  the 

Uwd  of  nbbitt.     tt  hu  been  tonnd  that  as  a  nile  their  aimple  presence  in  the 

''Md  ii  not  nffioient  to  oanse  ulccrBtive  eDdocarditis.  bat  that  when  the  valves  are 

*'  the  iame  time  injured  then  this  affection  aapervenee  (Oith  and  WissohowitBch). 

Oo  the  other  hand,  it  was  totmd  b;  Ribbert  that.  «ben  an  emoltion  was  made  nt  a 

Qltnre  of  theae  microbes  on  potatoes,  the  injection  of  the  eniutsion  was  loUowed 

^  Bleetative  eodooatditii.    Apparentlj  small  particlet  of  potato  adhered  to  the 

<B<lo«ardiom  and  planted  the  microbes. 

Chanoten  of  lesion. — In  its  local  manifoBiations  this  form  presents 
■onie  resemblance  to  simple  acute  endocarditis.     The  disease  affects, 


inutlly,  the  valvular  structures,  and  produces  an  enlargement  and 
roughening  of  them.  But  there  is  not  the  same  localization  along  thi' 
linea  of  contact,  the  process  generally  developing  in  a  defined  area, 
■waetimes  removed  from  the  valve.  Again,  the  disease,  as  the  name 
iniplien,  ja  a  much  more  destructive  one,  the  parts  coTiciTued  breaking 
'l"»Ti  more  readily  (see  Fig.  336).  In  this  wajjierf oration  or  aneurysm 
'if_tlie  valve  more  readily  occurs  (see  Figs.  319  aiid  -ISO).  Some- 
'imea  an  actual  suppuration  manifests  itself  in  the  valvular  structures, 
l«il  the  frequent  passage  of  the  blood  prevents  any  considerable 
jutunmlation  of  pus.  The  ulceration  sometimes  passes  to  the  muscular 
'ill  [)f  the  heart,  especially  when  the  patch  of  ulceration  is  away  fn)m 
ihi-  valves,  and  in  this  case  the  destructive  pnJcess  spreads  rapidly  in 
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the  myovarditim,  and  a  distinct  abscess  may  be  the  rasulL  In  this 
way  also  an  acute  aneurysm  of  the  heart  may  supervene.  In  the 
case  of  ulcerative  endocarditis  of  the  aortic  valve  extension  through  the 
pars  mcmbranacea  to  the  right  side  of  the  heart  is  common.  (Fig.  327.) 
In  their  more  intimate  characters,  also,  the  conditions  iu  ulcerative 
endocarditis  differ  from  those  in  the  ordinary  simple  form  mainly  in 


dogrcH".  Am  the  accompanying  figure  shows  (Fig.  328),  there  is  a  very 
nmrked  infiltration  of  the  valvular  structures  with  round  cells,  almost 
a  suppui-ativo  conrlitioii.  This  is  immediately  overlaid  by  a  fibrinous 
coDguhim,  as  in  the  case  of  simple  endocarditis,  but  mixed  with  the 
fibrine  there  arc  cotoniea  of  mici'ococci  which  give  quite  a  striking 
character  to  the  layer.  This  is  more  manifest  in  Fig.  329.  The 
appeuraTiccH  in  dixtant  ]>arts  are  evidence  that  portions  are  fre- 
•{nently  cuniwl  off  fi-om  thi'  valves,  anil  looking  to  the  soft  character 
of  the  superficial  piuta  wc  are  not  snrpriwd  at  the  occiirrene*  of 
Multiple  embolism. 
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Perlupa  the  most  atriking  feature  in  this  diaeasu  is  the  occutreDce  of 
HetuUtio  &bscaBS88  iu  distant  parte.  These  are  found  in  the  heart 
ittelf,  in  the  spleeu,  iu  the  kidneys  (see  Fig.  206,  p.  374),  in  the  ekin, 
tu.     They  are    everywhere  of   small    si^c,  and    usually  in    large 
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numbers.  These  abscesses  are  obv-iously  related  to  emboli  carried  o 
from  the  endocardial  lesion,  and  lodged  In  the  finer  Arteries  c 
capillaries.  The  accompanying  figure  (Fig.  330)  reproseDtx  a  smt 
artery  in  the  midst  of  an  incipient  abscess  in  the  kidney.    It  is  see 


J   ^    '^(3^ 


ih  t    ts    al  bre    s  p    gge  II      a    n  a  or  a  » h  eh  are   ; 
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Ma  p  ^h  a  t  fts  1  t  not  generally  with  obvious 
appi  c  tl  thcj  a  e  that  case  of  recent  development, 
I  t  pont^mortcm  a    1  the  r  products  have  not  had 

c      ll»    na 
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nitatmg   act  o  I      h  t      ecr  s  s      f      he    t  ssue    attacked   is    a 

con  mon  res  It       The     al      j  od  cc     ha  ges     n  the  constitution  of 
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thb  blood.     Patients  .affected  with  this  disease  frequently  present, 

Iflce  those    in    pyaemia,   a  yellow  colour  of^the_  skin    approaching 

to  Aat  of  janndice^     The  probable  explanation  of  this  is,  that  the 

blood-corpuscles  undery)  solution,  and  the  colouring  matter  stains  the 

akin.    Besides  that,  we  often  have  little  ecchvmoses  of  the  skin^juid 

iny^ll  ffi^mgi^ages  in  the  pia  mater,  and  even  in  the  brain  substance. 

These  have  been  found  associated  with  the  presence  of  colonies  of 

micrococci  in  the  capillaries,  and  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  action  of 

these  in  weakening  the  wall,  and  allowing  the  escape  of  blood. 

3.  Pericarditis. — ^The  pericardium  in  its  anatomical  and  pathological 
relations  corresponds  with  the  other  serous  sacs,  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
with  the  synovial  cavities.   The  pleura,  peritoneum,  and  pericardium  are 
to  be  regarded,  as  we  previously  found  in  studying  oedema  and  dropsy, 
as  krge  lymphatic  spaces.     These  sacs  are  composed  of  connective 
tissue,  and  are  lined  with  a  single  layer  of  flat  endothelium.    By  means 
oLjaumerous  stomata  they  are  in  communication  with  the  lymphatic 
vessels,  and  to  some  extent  with  one  another.     The  pericardium  is  in 
lesi}  direct  communication  with  the  pleura  and  peritoneum  than  these 
*re  with  each  other,  but  by  circuitous  routes  there  is  some  communica- 
tion, especially  with  the  pleura.     It  is  to  be  remembered  also  that 
through  each  serous  cavity  there  is  a  certain  circulation  of  serous  fluid. 
This  fluid  does  not  accumulate  in  the  sac,  because  it  is  carried  off  as 
Muickly  as  it  is  transuded  from  the  vessels,  but  if  the  transudation 

increase  greatly    there    may    be    an    accumulation    and    consequent 

dropgy. 

(a)  Acute  pericarditis. — In  considering  the  Ganses  of  this  disease  it 
i«  of  8ome  consequence  to  note  that  the  inflammation  usually  affectsjbhe 
^Me  surfaee  at  once.  This  seems  to  indicate  that  an  irritant  has 
found  admission  to  the  pericardial  sac,  and  by  the  motion  of  the  heart 
^  the  natural  currents  of  the  fluid  in  the  sac,  has  been  carried  hither 
ud  thither  throughout  it.  There  are  many  cases  in  which  the  tubercle 
h^OB  is  the  irritant ;  we  find  tubercles  in  the  inflamed  tissue  of  the 
pericardium,  (See  afterwards  under  Tubercular  Pericarditis.)  The 
Pujonty  of  j»ses  of  simple  pericarditis  is  associated  with  acute  rheu- 
Q^ySEo^  There  are  some  cases  in  which  the  disease  appears  to  be  of 
spontaneous  origin ;  it  is  ascribed  to  cold.  Bright's  disease  in  its 
^008  forms  strongly  predisposes  to  inflammations  of  the  serous 
inemhranes,  especially  the  pericardium  and  pleura. 

In  regard  to  the  Phenomena  which  manifest  themselves  at  the  onset 
^  an  acute  pericarditis,  we  may  presume  that  the  irritant  induces  the 
^ges  in  the  vessels  which  have  been  described  in  treating  of  inflam- 
"^ion  in  general,  but  opportunities  are  wanting  for  obsonnng  the 
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consequent  re<)iieas  as  putieuts  survive  this  early  stage.  Szod 
from  the  vessels  soon  followB,  and  urouB  fluid  begins  to  aocumnl 
the  sac.  As  the  inflammatiou  stTects  the  surface  of  the  sac,  the 
theli&l  lining  is  very  directly  involved.  The  flat  endothelial  eel 
to  a  consitlerahlc  extant  shed,  being  apparently  killed  hy  the  in 
but  they  may  also  he  fouTid  showing  signs  of  prolifieratioii!  Thee 
tion  consists  primarily  of  exuded  liquor  sariguiuis  with  contractile 
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but  soon  Fibrine  is  deposited  on  the  iuflamed  surface.  (See  Figs. 
332,  and  Fig.  :i)i,  p.  11 H.)  The  detachment  of  the  eiidotheIium_i 
to  be  the  circumstance  which  determines  the  coagulation,  on  prini 
already  explained.  The  deposition  of  fibrine  occurs  on  both  viscen 
puietal  layers  of  th<t  sac,  but  it  is  usually  thickest  on  the  viscera 
face,  where  it  may  present  shaggy  masses  on  the  surface  of  the 
(see  Fig  331).  It  is  whitish  in  appearance,  and  of  soft,  almost  ge 
oua  consistence.  The  fibrinous  layers  on  the  opposed  surfaces  c 
pericardium  are  usually  separated  hy  serous  fluid  which  oecupi< 
sac,  but  an  appeaiimce  is  often  presented  which  suggests  the  appUi 
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wd  wiUidrawal  of  the  layers  while  still  in  a  soft  plastic  condition, 
"niii  appearance  is  variously  described  as  the  Honeycomb  or  Pine-tpple 
mndition,  and  it  has  been  aptly  compared  to  that  presented  when  two 
piecea  of  bread,  thickly  buttered,  are  stuck  loosely  together  and  then 
■fpatBted  (see  Fig.  332),  This  honeycomb  appearance,  it  will  be 
"ntJeratood,  is  most  markedly  present  on  those  parts  of  the  pericardium 
O'liere  the  heart  id  ite  movement  comes  most  frequently  against  the 
Pwetea.  In  some  cases  the  exudation  has  a  distinctly  heemorrhagic 
eAaracter  (Pig.  333). 


^«  exuded  fibrine  has  the  usual  charact«rs,  as  seen  under  the 
mierogcope  forming  a  reticulum  in  the  meshes  of  which  are  leucocytes 
"1^  sometimes  red  corpuscles. 

"  Che  inflammation  has  been  slight  and  transient,  there  may  be  little 
%ODd  s  small  serous  and  fibrinous  exudation,  which  is  gradually 
*Wbed.  But  as  a  general  rule  further  changes  develop,  and  these  are 
"'^y  in  the  connective  tissue  of  the  pericardial  sac.  This  shows 
sndenoe  of  inflammation  by  the  presence  of  innumerable  cells,  so  that 
"F  ''threes  it  is  converted  into  Qrannlation  tiesae.  This  inflammatory 
twixfonnation,  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  irritation,  penetrates 
'^^ply,  extending  frequently  to  the  interstitial  connective  tissue  in  the 
Biucultr  Hubatance  of  the  heart.      A  layer  of  vascular  granulatioas 
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thiiB  forms  beneath  the  fibrinous  exudation.  The  layer  of  gnuiulftlioiu 
has  the  general  tendencies  as  well  as  the  structure  of  granulation  tdssne 
elsewhere  ;  it  tends  to  develop  into  connective  tisaue  aa  soon  as  the  in- 
flammatory irritation  becomes  sufficiently  mild.  With  the  BubddeiMe 
of  the  inflammation  there  is  a  reduction  of  the  seroua  exudation.  The 
fibrine  is  aleo  disposed  of,  partly  undergoing  fatty  degeneration  and  so 


Incoming  absorbed,  and  partly  eaten  into  from  beneath  by  the 
granulation  tissue.  This  result  of  this  is  that  the  granulatione  are, 
as  it  were,  laid  bare,  and  a  vascular  layer  occupies  the  place  of  the 
former  tibrinoua  deposit. 

With  the  absorption  of  the  exudation  the  two  layers  of  the  pericar- 
dium come  in  contact,  and  a  coalescence  of  the  granulating  surfaces, 
more  or  less  complete,  occurs  (Fig.  334).  The  vessels  intercommuni- 
cate, and  the  two  layers,  so  fur  as  they  are  in  contact,  become  virtually 
one.  As  the  granulation  tissue  passes  on  in  its  development  into 
connective  tissue,  the  Pericardial  sac  undergoeB  partial  or  complete 
ohJiteratiOD,  the  uniting  agent  being  vascular  connective  tissue,  and 
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M  we  have  the  conditiou  of  Adherent  pericardiDin.  The  connection 
ti  It  first  delicate,  and  maj  be  torn  through,  but  as  time  goes  on  it 
beoMMB  firmer,  and  a  condition  results  in  which  the  two  layers  are 
>b«alut«ly  inseparable.  Under  certain  circumstances  the  coalescence 
ot  ihe  two  layers  is  not  complete ;  there  is  only  a  partial  adhesion. 
In  ttat  case  the  adhesions  are  sometimes  greatly  stretched  by  the 
moremeDts  of  the  heart,  so  that  tags  or  ligaments  may  unite  the 
nwenl  to  the  parietal  layer. 

la  ume  intense  and  prolonged  cases  of  acute  pericarditis,  Snppnra- 
HOn  occurs,  and  the  serous  exudation  in  the  pericardium  gives  place  to 


P"!  This,  however,  is  a  rare  occurrence.  On  the  subsideuce  of  the 
influaniation  the  pus  dries  in  by  the  absorption  of  its  fluid,  and  its 
debm  remains  as  dead  matter,  which  subsequently  often  becomes 
ufiitr&ted  with  lime  salts ;  this  may  ultimately  become  consolidat«fl 
*■>  u  to  form  calcareous  plates  in  the  midst  of  thick  adhesions  (see 
11500). 

3tptic  inflammfttionB,  such  as  those  which  oixur  in  pytemia  wheTi 
ui  ftbecess  in  the  substance  of  the  heart  extends  to  the  suriace  and 
bunu  into  the  pericardium  or  gives  off  septic  microbes,  or  in  the  rarer 
taw  of  perforation  of  au  ulcer  of  the  stomach  or  cesophagus  into  the 
psricardinm,  are  pumlent  from  the  outset. 
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Adherent  pericardinm  usually  leads  tx>  Hypertrophy  and  Dilata- 
tion of  the  heart.  It  does  so  both  directly  by  iiiterfering  witii  the 
muscle,  and  indirectly  by  requiring  the  heart  to  use  increand 
exertion  in  performing  its  task. 

It  shoald  not  be  forgotten  that  adhesion  of  the  pericardiam  takes  origin  in  inflam- 
mation, and  from  this  circumstance  it  results  that  in  several  ways  the  aotioD  of  tilt 
heart  is  interfered  with.    During  the  acute  stage  of  the  inflammation  then  is  flnid 
in  the  sac  of  the  pericardium,  and  by  the  mere  mechanical  pressara  of  this  flnid 
the  cardiac  contractions  are  interfered  with,  and  if  the  effusion  oontinoe  long  enoo^ 
there  may  be  hypertrophy  to  overcome  the  obstacle.     Again,  the  inflammatimi 
extends  a  certain  distance  into  the  muscular  wall  of  the  heart  beneath  the  peri- 
cardium.    A  certain  portion  of  muscle  is  thus  interfered  with  in  its  action,  and 
more  vigorous  contraction  is  required  of  the  rest.    There  may  even  be  conaideiiUe 
thickening   of    the    pericardium    by   development    of    connective    tissue,  whieh 
often  extends  some   distance   between  the   muscular  fibres  and   may  seriously 
compromise    them.      But    further,   when   adhesion   is    complete,  the    heart  in 
contracting  must  drag  in  with  it  the  parietal  as  well  as  the  visceral  pericardiam. 
In  the  normal  state  the  two  surfaces  of  the  pericardium  glide  on  one  another,  and 
the  parietal  layer  accommodates  itself  to  the  movements  of  the  heart.    If  there  is 
adhesion,  however,  unless  the  adhesion  be  very  loose,  there  can  be  no  such  gliding, 
and  there  must  be  some  loss  of  force  in  dragging  the  parietal  layer  inwards.    Bal 
the  parietal  layer  is  normally  attached  to  the  under  surface  of  the  sternum  and  to 
other  structures  around,  and  the  attachment  may  be  rendered  closer  by  the  inflam.' 
niation.     The  heart  will  drag  on  these  parts  in  contracting,  and  this  will  greatly 
add  to  its  work.     It  is  well  known  that  dragging  in  of  the  intercostal  spaces  is  ta 
common  sign  of  adherent  pericardium.     As  these  causes  vary  to  a  considerable 
extent,  the  amount  of  hy])crirophy  varies  in  proportion.    As  the  causes  also  act 
nearly  uniformly  on  the  heart,  the  hypertrophy  is  general,  that  is,  it  usually  affects 
all  the  cavities  of  the  heart.     Such  a  hypertrophy  may  almost  completely  cona.- 
pensate,  bo  that  a  person  with  adherent  pericardium  and  a  very  large  heart  may 
show  no  cardiac  symptoms. 

(//)  Chronic  pericarditis.  -As  observed  above,  acute  pericarditis  often 
becomes  chronic,  and,  in  that  case,  usually  results  in  adhesion  of  the 
jxjricardiuni.    A  more  localised  chronic  inflammation  results  in  the  con- 
dition designated  White  spotfl,  Milk  spots,  or  Soldier's  spots,  which 
are  very  common  pathological  conditions.     They  occur  in  about  half 
the  cases  examined    post-m(n't(;m,  and   their  frequency  seems  nearly 
in  direct  proiX)rtion  to  age.     They  are  in  the  form  of  well-defined, 
whitish,   opiique  areas  on  the  surface   of  the   heart,  of  very  various 
size,  sometimes  very  small,  at  <>ther  times  so  large  as  almost  to  cover 
the  anterior  surfaee.     Their  edges  are  usually  abrupt  and  well  defined, 
but  they  may  merge  gradually  into  normal  pericardium.     They  have 
often  a  brilliant  white  tendinous  appearance,  but  may  be  more  dull. 
They  are  most  frequently  situated  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  right 
ventricle,  and  next  on  that  of  the  left  ventricle,  especially  near  the 
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They  are  also  met  with  on  the  posterior  surface,  especially  n 


llie  biK  of  the  heart,  and  on  the  iiitrapericardial  [KirtiniiB  of  the  great 

WMek    They  are  less  common  on  the  parietal  layer  of  the  sac. 
Thgw  spots  actually  conaiat  in  a  thick- 

fmg  of  the  pericardium,  presenting  tnerely 

licnae  connective  tissue  covered  with  endo- 

iWnmi  (see  Fig.  335). 
^e  have    here   a    circumscribed    inHam- 

"isiioii  affecting  by  preference  certain  dia- 

lrii?t«,  and  the  cause  must  be  a  local  one. 

It*em8  to  be  due  to  the  irritation  resulting 

'nnD  ihe   projection   of   the   heart   against 

ii*  surroundings.     The   commonest  scat   is 

■liere  the    anterior   surface    of    the    right 

'■(Utricle  comes  against  the  sternum  at  the 

pl>ce  where  the  edges  of  the  lungs  turn 
wiile  and  ex]K>3e  the  pericardium.  The 
itrniim  is  less  yielding  than  most  siir- 
'HiiHlriig  parts,  and  so  the  irritation  here 
i"  fnwiter.  The  spot  where  the  left  ven- 
liicle  near  the  apex  strikes  against  the  fifth 
ril'  is  the  next  most  frequent  site.  Here 
^f  patch  may  be  considerably  raised  above 
(iiej^neral  surface.  Occasionally  it  assumes 
■  rosette  form  (see  Fig.  336). 
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Vn. -VALVULAR  DISEASE  OP  THE  HEART. 

In  studying  endocarditis  we  have  seen  that  the  valves  are  frequentl; 
altered  in  their  structure ;  we  have  now  to  consider  these  alteration 
more  specifically,  and  their  effects  on  the  heart  and  circulation.  It  i 
not  usual  to  designate  anything  as  valvular  disease  unless  it  interfere 

with  the  function  of  a  valve  or  orifice.     The  function  of  a  valve  is  t 

• 

close  an  orifice  under  certain  circumstances,  and  we  speak  of  valvula 
disease  when  the  alterations  are  such  as  either  to  obstruct  the  orifice  o 
to  interfere  with  its  closure  by  the  valve.  Hence  valvular  lesions  ma 
be  divided  into  two  kinds,  namely,  narrowing  or  stenosis  of  the  orifio 
and  insufficiency  of  the  valve.  In  referring  to  these  same  lesions,  a 
they  affect  the  current  of  blood  in  the  heart,  we  speak  of  obstructio 
of  an  orifice  and  of  regurgitation  through  the  orifice. 

Valvular  disease  occurs  much  more  frequently  in  the  valves  of  th 
left  side  than  in  those  of  the  right,  and  hence  we  have  chiefly  to  d 
with  the  mitral  and  aortic  valves.  We  have  already  seen  that  in  th 
foetus  it  is  the  valves  of  the  right  side  which  are  most  frequentl; 
affected,  and  we  have  connected  this  with  the  fact  that  these  valves  ar 
more  liable  to  variations  of  pressure  in  the  foetus  than  in  the  adult 

1.  Insufflciency  or  Incompetency  of  the  mitral  valve. — This  is  a  condition  i 
which,  during  the  systole  of  the  heart,  some  portion  of  the  blood  passes  backint 
the  left  auricle  instead  of  the  whole  being  forced  into  the  aorta. 

The  actual  physical  conditions  are  somewhat  various,  but  most  of  them  a 
related  to  chronic  endocarditis.  The  commonest  is  that  in  which  the  valynl 
structures  are  thickened  by  the  new-formed  connective  tissue  and  retracted  ai 
shortened  from  its  contraction.  This  applies  to  the  curtains  themselves,  bnt  st 
more  to  the  chorda)  tendinei^^  which  become  thickened  and  shortened,  and  freqoenl 
grow  together,  so  that  they  hold  the  curtains  rigidly  drawn  down  and  do  not  all< 
them  to  go  together  during  the  systole  of  the  ventricle  (see  Figs.  322  and  324,  pp.  5] 
519) .  Again ,  irregularities  of  the  borders  may  lead  to  imperfect  apposition  of  the  ed( 
and  a  certain  amount  of  insufficiency.  This,  however,  although  it  may  lead  to 
loud  murmur  during  life,  can  scarcely  produce  a  serious  functional  distorbance.  < 
the  other  hand,  but  more  rarely,  in  acute  endocarditis  the  valve  may  be  perforati 
as  in  the  case  of  valvular  aneurysm,  or  the  chordtf  tendinea?  torn  so  as  to  alloi 
portion  of  the  valve  to  flap  upwards  through  the  orifice.  Lastly,  without  mi] 
alteration  of  the  curtains,  there  may  be  a  relative  insufflciency  of  the  valve.  Tl 
is  to  say,  the  cavity  of  the  ventricle  sometimes  enlarges  greatly,  and  prodo< 
enlargement  of  the  orifice,  which  the  valve  is  no  longer  able  to  cover.  There  i 
some  cases  of  permanent  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle  (as  tn 
overstrain)  where  this  occurs,  but  it  may  be  met  with  where  the  dilatation 
temporary,  as  in  the  flabby  fatty  heart  of  typhus  fever  and  anaamia.  It  is  not  to 
supposed  that  the  so-called  anemic  murmurs  are  usually  due  to  this  cause,  I 
there  is  in  some  cases  of  anaemia  an  actual  mitral  regurgitation.  When  reooT< 
occurs,  and  the  heart  resumes  its  former  vigour,  the  valve  will  again  oover  t 
orifice. 
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The  resalto  which  follow  constant  insafficienoy  of  the  mitral  valve  are  frequently 
Tery  serious  and  far-reaching.  At  each  ventricnlar  systole  blood  regurgitates  into 
the  left  anricle,  and  the  most  direct  result  is  over-distension  of  this  auricle 
oeeorring  at  successive  intervals.  The  auricle  does  not  usually  sufifer  great  enlarge- 
ment from  this  cause.  There  is  another  result  which  often  follows,  apparently 
from  the  unduly  forcible  impact  of  the  blood  against  the  endocardium,  and  the 
oientretching  of  this  membrane,  namely,  a  thickening  of  the  endocardium.  We 
may  find  it  generally  thickened  and  opaque,  or  there  may  be  patches  of  opacity. 

Bat  the  results  do  not  confine  themselves  to  the  auricle — the  abnormal  blood- 
pRUQre  is  reflected  to  the  Pnlxnonary  veins  which  feed  the  auricle,  and  they 
become  distended.  The  distension  is  further  reflected  to  the  pulmonary  capil- 
laries and  arteries,  and  finally  to  the  right  ventricle.  The  right  ventricle 
in  torn  becomes  over-distended,  and,  as  a  consequence,  gy  per  trophy  of  the  rig'ht 
nstrida  occurs.  The  obstruction  to  the  circulation  may  then  extend  to  the  right 
anricle  and  finally  to  the  venic  cavse.  In  this  way  Qcneral  venous  engorgemeiit 
comes  about  with  all  the  consequences  which  will  be  described  in  the  next  section 
io  dealing  with  mitral  stenosis. 

The  amount  of  blood  which  the  left  ventricle  sends  into  the  aorta  will  be 
<iimioished  in  proportion  as  more  or  lesft  passes  back  into  the  auricle.  In  con- 
sequence, the  systemic  circulation  will  be  partially  starved.  In  some  cases  the  left 
ventricle  undergoes  hypertrophy.  This  is  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  at  each 
diastole  it  will  receive  from  the  distended  auricle  an  excess  of  blood,  namely,  that 
vhich  arrives  from  the  pulmonary  veins  along  with  that  which  regurgitates 
froni  the  ?entricle.  The  ventricle  having  thus  to  deal  with  an  increased  mass  of 
Mood  ander^oes  dilatation  and  hypertrophy. 

2.  Obftmctton  of  the  mitral  orifice.    Mitral  stenoBis. — This  name  is  applied  to 

^  condition  in  which  the  mitral  orifice 

is  not  large  enough  to  allow  of  the  usual 

qoantity  of  blood  passing  from  the  auricle 

to  the  ventricle.    The  normal  width  of 

the  mitral  orifice  may  be  roughly  estimated 

vith  the  fingers ;  in  the  adult  it  should 

*Uov  the  index  and  middle  fingers  to  pass 

^ly  through  as  far  as  the  first  joint. 

"nie  contraction  may  be  very  slight  or  it 

^^7  be  so  marked  that  hardly  a  crow- 

<rull  will  pass  through  the  orifice.      In 

the  caie  of  stenosis  of  the  mitral  orifice, 

M  well  as  in  that  of  the  aortic  orifice, 

the  ebitnic^on  is  usually  caused  by  the 

wtaina  of  the  valves  becoming  thick  - 

^p^and  rigid,  but  egpecialfy  by  their 

CMJafience.      The     thickened    curtains 

STOW  togeUier  by  their  edges,  and  so  the 

^▼e  is  converted  into  a  funnel  with  its 

*pex  tamed  down  into  the  ventricle — the 

io-called  Pnmiel-iliaped  deformitj.     The  normal  orifice  is  at  the  base  of  the 

curtains,  but  when  the  curtains  coalesce,  the  orifice,  while  becoming  contracted,  is 

mored  downwards  and  comes  to  have  its  site  at  the  apex  of  the  funnel.    This  will 

be  ondentood  from  the  accompanying  diagram  (Fig.  837),  in  which  black  lines 


Fig.  337.— Diagram  of  funnel-Hhaped  de- 
formity of  mitral  valve.  The  dotted  linoM 
indicate  the  c<iMlo8ced  cui-tuiuH  fnnuiiiff  a 
funucl  projecting  Into  the  ventricle  witn  a 
reduced  aiwrturc  at  the  a]>ex. 
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represent  the  orifice  and  curtains  in  their  normal  condition  daring  the  diiftble  d 
the  ventricle,  the  curtains  lying  back  against  the  wall  of  the  ventricle,  ind  Um 
orifice  at  their  base.  The  dotted  lines  represent  the  coalesced  funnel-shaped  vtlve 
the  contraction  of  the  orifice  and  its  removal  downwards  being  shown.  Thechoidi 
tendineg  are  commonly  thickened,  and  often  partly  incorporated  in  the  fonn« 
(see  Figs.  322  and  324,  pp.  517,  619).  On  laying  open  the  ventricle  this  thick,  rigic 
funnel-shaped  deformity  is  often  strikingly  prominent.  These  conditions  result  fioi 
chronic  endocarditis,  and  it  will  be  readily  understood  that  the  rigid  valve  : 
frequently  incompetent,  so  that  this  condition  is  often  combined  with  the  oc 
before  mentioned.    There  are  also,  not  infrequently,  changes  in  the  aortic  valw 

Obstruction  is  occasionally  produced  by  thrombi  growing  on  the  valve,  or  havii 
their  seat  in  the  auricle  and  projecting  into  the  orifice.     This  is  a  rare  cause 
obstruction,  and  a  still  rarer  is  the  presence  of  tumours  growing  in  such  a  way  aa 
obstruct  the  orifice. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the  vegetations  occurring  in  acute  endocarditis  won 
obstruct  the  orifice,  but  although  these  rough  projections  undoubtedly  interrupt  t' 
even  flow  of  blood,  and  may  produce  during  life  a  murmur  of  mitral  obstnictic 
yet  their  actual  influence  on  the  function  of  the  orifice  must  be  very  slight,  and  i 
need  not  look  for  any  definite  evidences  of  their  influence  on  the  circulation. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  effects  on  the  circulation  uf  mitral  obstructioi 
The  most  direct  effect  will  be  dilatation  of  the  left  auricle,  as  the  blood  is  to 
certain  extent  hindered  in  its  passage  into  the  ventricle.  As  a  consequence,  th 
whole  of  the  pulmonary  vessels  will  be  loaded  and  the  right  ventricle /distended  witl 
the  accumulated  blood.  On  the  principles  already  laid  down  there  will  be  increasec 
action  and  consequent  Hsrpertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle,  and  this  is  commonly 
more  extreme  than  in  mitral  insufficiency.  The  contraction  of  the  orifice  interferes 
with  the  passage  of  blood  into  the  left  ventricle,  which,  in  extreme  cases,  is,  uit 
were,  starved  of  blood.  The  increased  force  of  the  right  ventricle  may  in  great  part 
make  up  for  the  deficiency,  and  sometimes  there  is  also  aortic  insufiSciency,  so  thit 
the  ventricle  is  fed  from  the  aorta  as  well.  According  to  these  various  oircumstancM 
will  be  the  state  of  the  left  ventricle.  It  may  be  actually  atrophied  and  appear  si 
a  small  appendage  to  the  enlarged  right  ventricle*  or  it  may  be  normal  in  siie  oi 
even  hypertrophied.  In  an^  case  the  hypertrophy  of  the  _  right  ventricle  is  th< 
predominating  condition.  The  shape  of  the  heart  is  more  quadrilateral,  the  apea 
is^ blunt  and  formed  by  the  right  ventricle.  During  life  instead  of  the  defined  ape: 
beat  of  the  left  ventricle,  there  is  the  more  diffuse  heaving  of  the  right. 

As  a  further  consequence,  we  have  a  permanent_Paeitve  hypet'intft  of  ttM  vol 
monary  drcnlatlon,  with  consequent  brown  induration  of  the  lungs.  There  is  alft 
a  tendency  to  slight  hK>morrhages,  the  blood  showing^itself  in  the  sputum.  Th 
dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle,  when  followed  by  thrombosis  in  the  auriel 
or  ventricle,  also  frequently  leads  to  embolism  of  the  pulmonary  artery  an 
hemorrhagic  infarction.  The  hjrperfemia  is  reflected  to  the  nrrtemlo  Ywum 
olrqiUatipn,  especially  if  the  dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle  lead  to  relative  in 
sufficiency  of  the  tricuspid  valve,  and  we  find  evidences  of  passive  hypenenoda  of  th' 
liver  (nutmeg  liver),  kidneys,  and  other  organs.    Not  infrequently  serious  oedema  o 


the  skin  and  dropsy  of  the  serous  cavities  develop.    Thrombosis  m  the  veins 
lejgs  often  complicates  the  condition,  and  this  again  may  be  a  source  of  pnlmoDar; 
embolism. 

3.  Insuffleieiicy  of  the  aortic  valve.— This  is  the  condition  in  which,  after  tb 
completion  of  the  ventricular  systole,  a  portion  of  the  blood  regurgitates  into  thu 
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left  Teotriele  through  the  imperfectly  closed  semilunar  valve.  It  is  usually  br^^US^^ 
tboot  by  chronic  endocarditis..  The  individual  semilunar  folds  are  thickened  and 
ihoriened,  the  actual  length  of  free  margin  being  reduced.  The  consequence  is  that 
dnring  the  doaure  of  the  valve,  the  edges  have  not  sufficient  length  to  meet  perfectly 
tad  n  t  triangular  aperture  is  left.  This  is  illustrated  diagrammatically  in  the  accom- 
ptDying  figure  (Fig.  838).  The  contraction  may  reach  such  an  extent  as  to  leave 
odI;  a  nodulation  on  the  wall  of  the  aorta  in  place  of  the  curtains.  These  changes 
IK  Tery  commonly  accompanied  by  adhesion  of  the  adjacent  folds  of  the  curtains 
ind  thii  necessarily  causes  contraction  of  the  orifice ;  indeed,  the  curtains  as  sndi 
Dtty  diuppear,  leaving  only  a  diaphragHjLwith  a  permanent  aperture  in  its  middle, 
the  condition  being  illustrated  in  Figs.  325b  and  325a,  p.  519.  An  unusual  cause  of 
iortic  iosofficiency  is  Perforation  of  the  valve  as  a  result  of  acute  endocarditis  or  the 


Fiff.  SS8. — Diaffrani  of  aortic  insufficiency,    a,  Tho  uunual  valve  cloHod  as  seen 
(ran  above  ;  b,  the  valve  with  curtains  shortened  and  leaving  a  triangular  space. 

banting  of  a  valvular  aneurysm.  Of  course  the  perforation  of  the  curtains  beyond 
the  line  of  contact  already  referred  to  is  not  to  be  mistaken  for  a  pathological 
perfontion.  A  rare  cause  of  aortic  insufficiency  is  the  Tearing  of  one  of  the 
WilM.  During  severe  exertion  the  blood-pressure  in  the  aorta  may  be  so  much 
nuMM  to  rupture  a  curtain,  and  such  a  wound  does  not  tend  to  unite,  as  it 
*ill  be  torn  asunder  at  each  systole. 

It  may  be  added  here  that  aortic  disease_ is  often  accompanied  by  mitral  disease, 
chronic  endocarditis,  having  its  origin  in  rheumatism,  usually  attacking  both. 
Chronic  endocarditis  of  the  aortic  valve  again  is  often  connected,  as  we  have 
*MD,  with  endarteritis  or  atheroma  of  the  aorta^  and  in  that  case  it  is  not  so 
^j^ly  to  be  asaociated  with  mitral  disease. 

It  may  be  noted  here  that  the  origin  of  endocarditis  has  an  important  bearing  in 
viev  d  the  Ag«  at  which  theae  vmlYular  leaionB  occur.  Acute  rheumatism 
i>  ft  diteaie  of  youth  and  manhood,  and  most  cases  of  valvular  disease  occur  at 
that  time  of  life.  Accordingly,  diseases  of  the  valves  are  most  common,  at  least  in 
>heir  inception,  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  thirty.  But  there  are  some  cases  of 
ftortie  disease  which,  as  we  have  seen,  stand  in  a  di£Ferent  category.  Chronic 
4SdAEtflnlit.0.r  jktheroma  is  a  disease  mostly  of  advanced  life,  and  so  it  is  more 
wmmon  in  old  persons  to  meet  with  aortic  disease  than  with  mitral. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  Effects  of  this  insufficiency  of  the  aortic  valve  on 
the  drcaUtion.  As  the  semilunar  valve  does  not  close  completely,  the  aorta  in  its 
ncoU  after  the  ventricular  systole  will  force  blood  back  into  the  ventricle  as  well  as 
tontrd  into  the  systemic  arteries.  This  extra  mass  of  blood  driven  with  con- 
■danble  force  into  the  left  ventricle  will  overfill  it  and  forcibly  distend  it,  while  the 
jyitenic  cirenlation  will  be  proportionately  starved.  The  natural  result  is  Dllata- 
ttn  ttd  lijfptiimjiiy  of  tlia  left  Tentride,  the  latter  of  which  may  almost  com- 
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pletely  oompensate.  In  this  disease,  therefore,  the  primary  and  promiiMiit  fi 
is  the  enlargement  of  the  left  ventricle.  As  the  ventriole  propels  a  mmh  lar| 
amoant  of  blood  into  the  aorta,  and  with  abnormal  force,  there  is  aometimei 
resalting  Dilatation  of  Hia  arch  and  great  vessels.  In  this  way  there  may  be  p 
duced  an  actual  aneurysm  of  the  arch. 

It  is  to  be  added,  that  as  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  is  associated  w 
dilatation  of  that  cavity,  there  is  freq gently  a  oonseqaent  widening  of  themit 
orifice.  As  a  result  of  this,  we  mav  have  a  relative  incompetency  of  the  mil 
valve,  which  is  incapable  of  completely  covering  the  dilated  orifice.  In  this  i 
the  consequences  already  considered  of  Mitral  iiunifllelmiey  may  be  brought  abo 
but  they  are  usually  much  less  pronounced  than  in  the  primary  form  of  this  leai 
and  of  late  occurrence.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  also,  that  mitral  diaeaae  of 
co-exists  with  aortic. 

4.  ObstmctLon  of  the  aortic  orifice.  Aortic  stenosis. — In  this  lesion  the  pass 
of  blood  from  the  left  ventricle  into  the  aorta  is  interfered  with.  It  is,  in 
great  majority  of  cases,  caused  by  chronic  endocarditis.  The  conditions  alrei 
described  as  leading  to  insufficiency  of  the  valve  mostly  produce  also  obatmct 
of  the  orifice,  by  causing  rigidity  of  the  curtains,  and  this  is  all  the  more  mar 
when  calcareous  infiltration  ensues.  Where  the  valve  is,  in  the  way  aire 
mentioned,  converted  into  a  rigid  diaphragm,  then  there  must  be  great  obstruct 
of  the  orifice  as  well  as  insufficiency  of  the  valve.  These  two  forms  of  lei 
are,  therefore,  usually  found  associated.  In  acute  endocarditis  the  roughenini 
the  curtains  may  to  some  extent  obstruct  the  flow  of  blood,  but  the  interfere 
is  trivial,  and  will  hardly  lead  to  any  of  the  secondary  results  of  aortic  stenosis. 

The  obstruction  at  the  orifice  prevents  the  blood  getting  away  fully  during 
systole  of  the  ventricle,  and  there  comes  to  be  an  overfilling  of  the  ventrii 
The  ventricle,  as  in  the  previous  case,  is  stimulated  to  increased  exertion,  i 
so  here  also  the  primary  phenomenon  is  Hypertrophy  of  the  left  Tvntrifde.  T 
may  completely  compensate  for  the  obstruction,  and  persons  may  go  about  co 
paratively  well  with  an  obstructed  orifice  and  enlarged  left  ventricle.  But  thif 
not  so  likely  as  in  the  previous  case,  and  any  need  for  extra  exertion  on  the  part 
the  heart,  or  weakness  of  its  muscles,  may  lead  to  incomplete  compensation, 
such  a  case  the  ventricle  will  get  abnormally  dilated,  and  the  auricle  will  not  be  a 
to  empty  itself  fully  into  the  dilated  ventricle.  The  Pulmonary  drcolation  ^ 
become  engorged  and  the  Right  ventricle  overloaded,  and  so  we  may  have 
the  evil  consequences  of  mitral  disease.  The  left  ventricle  is  much  more  caps 
of  undertaking  additional  work  than  the  right,  it  therefore  succeeds  much  m 
frequently  in  bringing  about  a  complete  compensation.  The  hypertrophied 
ventricle  having  to  dispose  of  an  increased  mass  of  blood,  generally  does 
slowly,  and  the  pulse  is  consequently  slow  and  regular. 

6.  ValYular  disease  of  the  right  heart. — We  have  already  seen  that,  except 
the  foetus,  this  form  of  disease  is  uncommon  as  a  primary  lesion.    In  oasei 
acute  or  chronic  endocarditis  with  well-marked  lesions  on  the  left,  side,  howe^ 
there  are  very  often  distinct  indications  of  inflammation  in  the  valves  of 
right  heart.     (Fig.  339.) 

Relative  insufficiency  of  the  tricuspid  valve,  although  secondary,  is  often 
considerable  consequence  on  account  of  the  effects  to  which  its  leads.  We  h 
seen  that  in  mitral  disease  the  right  ventricle  usually  dilates  and  hypertroph 
and  with  this  change  in  the  ventricle  the  orifice  widens.  The  valve  may  thni 
anable  to  cover  the  enlarged  orifice,  and  may  become  insufficient. .  In  other  formj 
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tiUtttioo  >nd  hTpenrophy  of  the  tigbt  ventricle  aa  in  that  doe  to  obatrnctioD  of 
Ik)  pnlmonaij  airaiU»tion,  the  Bame  thing  mt;  oocar.  The  tricoapid  ori&oe 
lonntllj  admits  mdilj  thiee  fingers  np  to  the  first  joints,  and  when  enlHlgod  it 
ii  Mt  sncommon  to  meet  with  cases  in  which  it  admits  lour,  Sve.  sii,  oi  even 
■nui  fiDgen.  If  the  valve  is  thaa  incompetent  to  close  the  enlarged  oriSee  the 
Uood  nil,  doring  the  sjetole  of  the  veotricle,  regurgitate  into  the  anricle.  The 
nil  will  be  propagated  into  the  veins  of  the  neck,  and  there  will  probabl;  be  an 
■ffinntion  at  the  eiisting  congestion  of  the  sjatemic  veins. 


tl*. 


it  ntrd  onl^  be  added,  that  if  chronic  endocarditis  attaclcE  the  tricaapid  oi 
P'i'iDcinirf  valvea,  it  may  produce  reaults  similar  to  those  efFected  in  the  mitral 
"li  urtic.  The  tissae  here,  however,  is  less  substantial  to  begin  with,  and  the 
"^uiniitioD  is  nsuallj  mnch  leas  intense,  and  ao  the  changes  are  rarely  of  any 


Till.— TUBERCULOSIS  AND  SYPHILIS,  Ere. 
I.  Fobercnlosu. — This  i»  rare  as  a  lesion  of  the  heart  itself,  but  ja 
frtqoent  and  important  in  the  pericardium.  TnbercaloeiB  of  the 
Btirt  u  an  occasional  accompaniment  of  acute  general  tuberculoeia, 
>■  not  infrequent  in  children.  Characteristic  nodules  in  the  muscular 
tabgtance  and  in  the  endocardium  occur,  but  in  some  cases  a  more 
dcGnite  taberenlai  endocarditis  has  been  observed  with  the  usual 
features  of  an  acute  endocarditis. 
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Tabercnlar  pericarditis  ariaea  by  infection  from  some  pit  i 
neighbourhood  of  the  heart.  This  is  usiiaUy  the  mediastinal  | 
(Weigert),tut  may  be  the  pleura.  A  tuberculosis  of  the  medii 
glande  may  slumber  on  for  many  years,  and  an  accident&l  exb 
to  the  parietal  pericardium  may  result  in  the  launching  a 
infective  agent  into  the  sac.  The  bacillus  ia  dispersed  throu 
the  aac,  ^here  it  multiplies  and  produces  its  toxin. 

At  the  outset  there  is  usually  an  acute  inflammation  wil 
features  of  acute  pericarditis  described  above,  but  there  is  not  u 


much  serous  exudation.  A  fibrinous  deposit  is  formed  beneath 
small  miliary  nodules  are  visible.  As  the  disease  becomes  cl 
there  is  great  new-formation  of  connective  tissue  and  of  tub 
The  process  occurs  in  both  the  visceral  and  parietal  layers  c 
pericardium,  and  the  two  layers  are  liable  to  coalesce  so  that  adl 
pericardium  results.  The  condition,  however,  differs  greatly 
ordinary  adhesion  of  the  pericardium  in  respect  that  there  is 
great  thickening.  In  the  case  from  which  Fig.  340  is  take 
pericardium  had  a  thickness  of  15  to  2-5  cm.  -The  heart  wu 
encased  in  a  dense  thick  capsule  which  must  have  greatly  im 
its  movements. 

In  the  thick  adherent  pericardium  it  is  usually  possible  ti 
tinguiab  two  layers  of  tubercles,  one  belonging  to  the  viscera] 
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one  to  the  parietal  layer  of  the  pericardium.  Under  the  microscope 
there  vill  be  found  large  masaee  having  the  indefinite  characters 
ofcateorii  necrosis  with  occasional  fresh  tubercles,  in  the  midst  of 
tiniic  vhich  presents  in  some  parts  evidences  of  recent  inflamma- 
tioR  tnd  in  others  merely  dense  connective  tissue.     (See  Fig.  341.) 


3-  Syphilis. — This  occurs  in  the  heart  chiefly  in  the  form  of  gum- 
Utt  which  have  their  seat  in  the  muscular  substance  in  any  region, 
i^s  gumma,  which  may  attain  considerable  dimensions  (see  Fig. 
342),  ii  a  dense  tough  body  of  somewhat  indeSnite  structure,  and 
A  i«  surrounded  in  the  usual  way  by  cicatricial  connective  tissue 
'hicb  replaces  the  muscular  substance,  producing  an  interstitial 
myocarditis  (see  Fig.  57,  p.  181).  The  endocardium  and  pericardium 
V  Uuekenad,  and  thn  Iftt.tjir  jnay  show  adhesions.  Besides  the 
pinmiata  a  limited  fibrous  induration  may  have  a  syphilitic  orij^tk 
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(see  Fig.  294,  p.  492).     A  syphilitic  affection  of  the  valves  hu  beevx 
described,  but  is  very  rare. 

Actinomycosis  and  Hodgkio's  diaeau  may  extend  from  the  meAV 
astinum  and  lunge  to  the  pericardium  and  heart,  but  are  not  ind^ 
pendent  dieeases. 


UUamtan.—  TvbirruloiiJi.—TiiiriEit.  Arch,  de  m*d.  eip«r.,  1890;  Whomm, 
Vircb.  Arch.,  vol.  Ixiv.,  1H7» ;  Pollak,  ZaitBcb.  t.  kliD.  Med.,  x2i.,  1892  (litantnn). 
SypAtfM.— ViKcnow,  Geschwulste  ii.,  441,  ISUfi ;  Lujcibuui,  TruU  d*  la  Sypb., 
1873  ;  Lino,  Path,  uiid  Ther.  der  Kj'yh.,  18%  ;  Ajph.  dea  Heneas,  1889  ;  Voi.Mia, 
Deb«r  OummkU  des  Herzens,  1H03;  Mracbk.  Arch,  t,  D«rmat.  Snppl.  1898  (with 
literature).     LAZAHrH'BAHi.ow,  Brit.  Med,  Joum.  ii.,  1899. 

IX.— TUMOURS  PROPER  AND  PARASITES  OF  THE  HEABT. 
Primary  tnmoorB  are  exceedingly  rare  in  the  heart.     According  to 
Bertbenson  the  structure  in  30  published  cases  of  primary  tumours 
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oF  the  lieart  was  as  follows : — Sarcoma  9  (Pure  Sarcoma  6,  Fibro- 
wwmi  3,  Myzosarcoma  1);  Myxoma  7  (Pure  Myxoma  4,  Fibro- 
UTtonia  3) ;  Fibroma  6 ;  Syphilitic  tumoura  2 ;  Cancer  3 ;  Fatty 
tunotir  2  ;  Cyst  I.     Khabdotnyomata  have  been  described. 

flWMdtry  tnmonrB  are  also  rare.  S^opmaa  occurring  hi  the 
'ijisibourhood  may  spread  to  the  heart,  and  especially  those  of  the 
■nediastinum,  involving  first  the  parietal  and  then  the  visceral  peri- 


°<ntium.  Sometimes  also  a  Cancer  of  the  ocsopbagua  extends  to  the 
pericardium.  Cancers  when  they  become  generalized  sometimes  occur 
in  tbe  heart,  in  the  form  of  round  pale  tumours  (see  Fig.  H43). 

Of  Paruitos,  the  echinococcus  and  the  cysticercue  cellulose  have 
been  found  in  the  heart.  The  cysticercus  of  the  taenia  solium  is 
/re<{uent  in  the  heart  of  swine,  and  that  of  the  ttenia  mediocanellata 
in  cattle,  but  they  are  very  rare  in  man. 

UMiatan.— BsBTBEHBo.s,  Virch.  Arch.,  ciiiii.,  390,  1893;  Fraentzbi.,  VorleE. 
uber  die  EraDkh.des  Heraent,  1891;  Qiifel,  Centnlb.  t.  Mg.  Pkth.,  x..  1899; 
SanrxBT,  Zieglei's  Beitrige,  iivii.,  1000. 


SECTION   IL— Continued. 


B.— BLOOD-VESSELS. 

I.  DiMasM  of  the  Arteries.     (1)  Thrombosis  and  Erobolism.    (2)  Obliteratic»D. 
(3)  Acut«  inHanimation.    (4)  Chronic  endarteritis  or  atheroma ;  (a)  Causat^ion 
and  nature,   (h)  tissue  changes,  (c)  effects  on  circulation.    (5)  Endarteritia 
obliterans.     (6)  Retrograde  changes:  (a)  fatty  degeneration  of  the  intiniay 
(6)  calcareous  infiltration  with  ossification,  (c)  amyloid  disease.    (7)  Aneurysm  ; 
(a)  causation  and  mode  of  pro<iuction  ;  injury  to  middle  coat  and  increase 
of  blood-pressure;  (6)  coats  of  artery  in  aneurysm  ;  (r)  thrombi;  {d)  condition 
of  branches;  (e)  effects  on  the  heart;  and  (/)  on  parts  around;  {g)  termin- 
ations,  by  cure,   by  pressure  effects,   by   rupture.      (8)    Special  forms  of 
aneurysm  ;  {a)  cirsoid  ancur\'sm  or  aneurjrsm  by  anastomosis  ;  {b)  trauinatio 
ancurj'sm  ;   (c)  dissecting  aneurysm  ;   {d)  varicose  aneurysm.     (9)  Syphilitio 
and  tul>ercular  affections  of  arteries. 

IL  IMBeaaes  of  the  Veins.  ( 1 )  Thrombosis.  (2)  Inflammations,  inclading  aeptic^ 
phlebitis  and  pyaMnia.  (3)  Varix,  causation  and  character  of  changes; 
Haemorrhoids  ;  varicocele.     (4)  New-formations  in  veins. 

n^HP]  blood-vessels  are  to  be  regarded  as  tubes  of  which  the  essential 
constituent  is  the  intima.  According  to  circumstances  the  intima 
becomes  clothed  with  external  and  middle  coats,  and  so  we  have 
arteries  and  veins.  We  have  already  seen  that,  in  nearly  all  new- 
formations,  blo(Kl-ves8els  are  produced  as  well  as  the  proper  tissue,  and 
that  it  is  first  a  tube  composed  of  intima  which  is  formed,  i.e.  a  capillary. 
This  primary  vessel  is  capable  of  enlargement  and  further  complication 
in  the  way  just  indicated,  so  that  a  transformation  of  the  primary 
capillaries  into  arteries  and  veins  may  take  place.  This  formation  of 
vessels  and  their  further  development  according  to  the  requirements  of 
the  tissues  is  an  exceedingly  common  occurrence,  and  may  be  regarded 
as  equivalent  to  that  which  occurs  in  the  formation  of  the  tissues 
during  the  period  of  development  and  growth  of  the  body  as  a  whola 
A  process  of  a  similar  nature  is  sometimes  seen  when  the  obstruction 
of  an  artery  causes  the  current  to  be  in  great  part  diverted  into  other 
ohannels.    We  know  that  in  this  case  the  anastomosing  vessels  enlarg6| 
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small  arteries  become  converted  into  large  ones,  and  perhaps  even 
capillaries  into  arteries.  The  vascular  system  is  thus  an  exceedingly 
plastic  one,  and  possesses  great  powers  of  new-formation  and  develop- 
ment according  to  the  needs  of  the  tissues. 


L— DISEASES  OF  THE  ARTERIES. 

1.  Thrombosis  and  Embolism. — These  conditions  having  been  some- 
what fully  discussed  in  previous  pages,  it  only  remains  here  to  refer  to 
the  more  local  changes. 

Thrombosis  occurs  as  a  secondary  result  of  disease  of  the  walls  of 
arteries,  chiefly  in  cases  of  atheroma  and  aneurysm.  In  the  former  it 
is  often  the  cause  of  the  final  closure  of  the  vessel.  There  is  also 
thrombosis  as  a  result  of  ligature  of  arteries.  Acute  inflammations  in 
arteries  also  induce  thrombosis ;  this  is  especially  the  case  in  septic 
inflammations.  There  may  be  in  this  way  a  condition  similar  to  the 
more  frequent  septic  thrombosis  in  veins  (thrombo-phlebitis). 

Smbolism  is  very  frequent  in  arteries.  If  the  embolus  be  a  simple 
one  such  as  a  piece  of  thrombus,  the  portion  of  artery  affected  will 
undergo  a  process  of  chronic  inflammation  and  the  plug  will  become 
organized  in  the  manner  about  to  be  described.  A  septic  embolus, 
on  the  other  hand,  will  become  the  centre  of  a  suppurative  inflam- 
mation. We  have  also  embolism  from  the  penetration  of  tumours 
and  parasites. 

-.  Obliteration  of  arteries. — In  several  of  the  affections  to  be  con- 
wdered  in  the  succeeding  paragraphs,  partial  or  complete  occlusion  and 
ohliteration  of  arteries  occurs,  and  the  processes,  although  differing 
somewhat  in  detail,  have  many  points  in  common.  In  all  of  them 
there  are  usually  conjoined  the  two  processes  of  thrombosis  and 
inflammation. 

Obliteration  by  ligature  affords  the  simplest  illustration.  When  an 
^ery  is  ligatured,  the  internal  and  middle  coats  are  torn  through,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  344.  In  consequence  of  the  injury  and  stagnation  of 
blood  thrombosis  occurs,  and  the  thrombus,  which  contains  a  consider- 
able excess  of  leucocytes,  extends  to  the  nearest  branch,  as  is  well 
shown  in  Fig.  21,  p.  81.  This  is  followed  by  inflammatory  changes 
*flfecting  primarily  the  internal  coat.  This  tunic  becomes  cellular  and 
Pollen  so  that  it  bulges  inwards  and  impinges  on  the  coagulum.  The 
inflamed  internal  coat  becomes  vascularized,  new-formed  vessels  pene- 
trating into  it  from  the  vasa  vasorum.  The  internal  coat  thus  sends 
buds  or  projections  inwards  which  replace  the  thrombus  by  vascularized 
gnmulation  tissue.     The  new-formed  vessels  are  produced  by  budding 
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Irotn  the  vessele  of  the  external  and  middle  coats,  and  these  tunics  also 
take  some  part  in  the  inflummatory  proces!;,  but  the  middle  coat  ie 
much  lose  active  than  the  external,  and  its  special  character  disappeacs 
in  the  process.  The  granulation  tissue  thus  formed  has  the  iuax«J 
tendeney  U>  form  connective  tissue,  and  the  final  result  is  that  tk»e 
portion  of  artery  concerned  is  resolved  into  a  piece  of  cotiDective  tiss^^i 
which  may  form  piirt  of  the  cicatrix  of  a  wound. 


When  Arteries  have  been  wounded  a  somewhat  similar  process 
occurs.  If  the  artery  is  cut  acioss.  the  muscntar  coat  by  its  contraction 
narrows  the  ciilibre  of  the  artery  and  withdraws  it  within  its  sheath. 
T)ie  bloofl  tlowiii^'  out  through  the  orifice  deposits  leucocytes,  and  a 
clot  forms  within  the  sheath  and  at  the  oriKcc  of  the  vcBsel,  by  and  by 
completely  olwti-uctiiiR  it.  This  coagnlum  will  be  a  white  thromhug. 
Th<!  ensuing  pi-ocesscs  will  be  similar  to  those  just  described.  (See 
Fig.  21,  p.  SI,  and  Fij-N.  23  :in<l  :;4,  pp.  8;t,  P4.) 

In  the  case  of  ob]  iter.it  ioti  from  other  causes,  the  process  of  final 
organization  may  ;,'t>  on  in  the  nianuer  described  (see  Fig.  345),  but  it  is 
sometimes  intt;rfcrcd  with  by  the  discusetl  condition  of  the  wall  of  the 
artery  or  by  the  character  of  the  obliterating  agent.      If  the  latter 
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be  of  ui  irritating  nature,  as  in  eeptio  emboliBm,  then  there  can  be  no 
c^uiiflition,  and  tf  the  vessel  wall  be  seriously  dieeaaed,  as  is  often 
the  on  in  atheroma,  then  the  whole  proceet  of  organization  may 
ramuD  absent. 


F\g.  SU.  — Orgmiilxed  ttiroi 


>l>nLl  vtory. 


'i  Ante  Inflammation  of  arteries.  Aeuta  arteritis. — Arteries  often 
t»b  part  in  inflaromatioDs  in  their  neighbourhood,  but  an  independent 
unce  intlammatioa  of  the  walls  is  very  rare.  An  endocarditis  affecting 
Ui^wrtic  or  pulmonary  valve  sometimes  extends  to  the  neighbouring 
P*ni  of  the  aorta  or  pulmonary  artery,  producing  warty  projections 
^  the  internal  sur&ce  of  these.  More  particularly,  when,  in  acute 
Qxlocanlitis,  a  considerable  thrombus  forms  on  the  aortic  valve  and 
Kmea  against  the  wall  of  the  aorta,  it  may  lead  to  an  acute  endar- 
'(ritig  there. 

Purulent  arteritis  is  the  result  of  septic  inflammation  in  the  neigh- 
boarhood,  or  of  septic  embolism.  The  process  is  similar  to  that  in 
•"ptic  phlebitis. 

1.  Atheroma.  Chronio  endarteritis.  {Arlerui-scl-erosis,  endarteritis 
iffomaiu,  endarteritis  nodosa.) — These  names  are  applied  to  a  disease  of 
''^17  frequent  occurrence  in  arteries,  the  nature  of  which  has  been 
differently  regarded  at  different  times. 

(a)  Cassation  uid  nature  of  the  disease. — According  to  the  more 
tommon  view  of  the  process  the  disease  is  an  inflammation  of  the 
internal  coat,  and  hence  the  name  endarteritis.  But  there  are  several 
indicationa  which  tend  to  remove  atheroma  from  the  category  of  a 
flmple  endarteritis.    The  thickening  of  the  intima,  which  is  the  primary 
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feature,  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  hypertrophy,  the  new  tissue  being 
more  special  in  structure  than  the  ordinary  new-formed  tissue  of 
inflammation  (see  below).  It  is  also  a  tissue  which  tends  to  degenen- 
tion,  mostly  fjeitty  degeneration.  The  iact  that  the  disease  is  peculiailj 
one  of  advanced  life  is  another  fact  of  importance,  and  it  may  also  be 
said  that  a  weakness  of  the  wall  of  the  vessel  must  be  r^arded  as  one 
of  the  principal  agents  in  the  causation  of  the  disease.  While  there  ii 
this  predisposition  the  actual  supervention  of  the  disease  is  apparently 
caused  by  mechanical  irritation.  Its  principal  seat  is  the  arch  of  the 
aorta,  and  this  is  doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that  this  part  is  more 
exposed  to  the  force  of  the  wave  of  blood  during  the  systole  of  the 
heart  than  any  other  portion  of  the  arterial  system.  The  disease  it 
frequently  met  with  in  the  arteries  of  the  brain,  and  here  it  is  mon 
difficult  to  account  for  its  occurrence  on  the  theory  of  mechanics 
irritation,  but  the  atheromatous  patch  is  often  situated  just  at  a  bifiii 
cation,  where  presumably,  the  vessel  wall  is  more  exposed  to  the  fore 
of  the  current.  It  is  also  common,  as  already  remarked,  in  the  coronar 
arteries,  where  we  may  presume  that  the  blood  pressure  is  higher  tha 
in  other  arteries  of  their  size.  Again,  it  is  met  with  in  the  pulmonar 
artery  in  cases  of  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle,  the  excessiv 
impulse  of  the  blood  from  the  hypertrophied  ventricle  apparentl, 
determining  its  occurrence.  As  we  shall  see  afterwards,  syphilis  pre 
duces  a  disease  of  arteries  in  some  respects  similar  to  atheroma. 

(b)  The  tissue  changes. — The  disease  consists  in  a  more  or  lei 
localized  thickening  of  the  internal  coat.  The  thickening  is  nearl 
always  distinctly  limited  in  area,  so  that  we  speak  of  Atheromatoi 
patches  (hence  the  name  endarteritis  nodosa).  When  we  examine  tl 
aorta  in  the  earlier  stages  we  see  elevated  areas  with  tolerably  abru] 
edges,  and  usually  of  a  dead  white  colour  as  compared  with  the  su 
rounding  intima.  These  patches  are  hard,  and  cut  like  cartilage.  I 
the  arteries  of  the  brain  the  diseased  parts  are  seen,  without  openii 
the  vessels,  as  opaque  white  patches,  and  the  vessel  is  more  rigid  tha 
normal,  so  that  it  does  not  collapse  ;  the  calibre  also  is  diminish^ 
sometimes  very  greatly,  by  the  inward  projection  of  the  patch.  C 
cutting  into  the  patch,  in  either  the  aorta  or  a. cerebral  artery,  there 
often  an  opaque  yellow  colour  revealed  in  the  deeper  parts,  and  this 
an  indication  of  fatty  degeneration.  Very  often,  too,  there  is,  especial 
in  the  aorta,  calcareous  infiltration  of  the  deeper  parts  of  the  patcl 
but  these  two  conditions  will  be  more  fully  discussed  further  on. 

In  considering  more  particularly  the  details  of  the  process,  it 
instructive  to  examine  microscopic  sections,  including  the  edge  of  tl 
patch  and   the   neighbouring  parts  of  the  vessel.     In  well-preserv( 
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It  cam  it  can  be  seen  that  the  endothelium  of  the-  intima  is 
inned  over  the  patch,  a  cellular  proliferatioa  in  the  sub^ndothelial 
le  is  seen  to  be  the  essential  feature  (Fig.  346).  In  nearly  all 
I  there  is  little  difficulty  in  observing  that  the  patch  is  really  a 
keoing  of  the  internal  coat,  as  shown  in  Figures  347  and  348. 
thickened  intima  ia  composed  of  a  dense  connective  tissue,  which 
be  early  stages  contains  many  round,  oval,  and  stellate  cells.  In 
ly  cases  the  thickened  intima  can  be  made  out  to  present  a  similar 
eture  to  the  normal  intima.  A  section  on  the  flat  shows  large 
iben  of  branching  cells  (as  in  Fig.  349),  such  as  characterize  the 


Ml  structure.  The  new-formed  tissue  thus  constitutes  a  hyper- 
^y  of  the  intima. 

1  a  fully  formed  patch  the  structure  is  often  somewhat  indefinite, 
tisiue  is  indeed  half  obsolete,  and,  as  already  indicated,  fatty 
■Deration  readily  occurs.  The  fatty  degeneration  begins  usually  in 
leeper  layers  of  the  patch,  so  that  on  cutting  into  it  one  generally 
'  in  the  portion  of  the  patch  bordering  on  the  middle  coat  an 
ae  yellow  streak  (see  also  Fig.  350).     The  fatty  degeneration  at 
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first  aSecta  the  cells  of  the  intima  (aa  shown  in  Fig.  350),  but  a* 
goes  on  the  intercellular  substance  gives  way,  and  the  tiasuB  b 


bmuciif  HuiiloWi'iiitAAdnrkbiiid.    Tbs  lalch  hu  brukcn  throushOu  luciabnoi 
and  prnjix'tvd  JUoir  luto  thg  mlildlo  imt.     i  40. 


down,    so    that  a   cavitj'    coiitiiiiiiiig    Tatty   debris    with    crystal 
margarine  and  of  cholostearine  is  formed.     It  is  from  the  characi 
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this  klty  debris  tAoA  th«  name  atheroma  is  derived,  and  the  cavity  tlius 
form«j  ia  Bometimea  called  an  Atheromatona  absoess.     (See  Fig.  351.) 


i'ltf.  SU,— tHuiuuiutlcilcslch.    Atberuuu  of  sciHk.    Tbo  Intuiiial  out 
lu  he  thlckcDHl.     In  iti  dsoper  Ujon  thciv  are  darlur  mirklnit*  iudli 
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The  tissue  superficial  to  the  cavity  may  ultimately  give  way,  and  ^^k 
expose  the  cavity*  thus  forming  an  Atheromstooa  oleer.  (See  Fig.  35S  .  ) 
The  ulcer  sometimea  presents  calcareous  masses  in  its  walls,  and  in  ar>3' 
case  it  may  induce  the  deposition  of  fibrine  on  its  sur&ce. 


tlikkonwl  IdIdhuI  o 


Btctt       ^thcpria    of    ttmoral    Krlarj-      Tbe    gTMUr 
™ii      In  tho  inid.t  >f  it    t  wurds  tho  right   m  d«S 

la  r.in«itl'ora,hlj-  uncnpschMl  un'fn.ni  wltUn.     x  K. 


CalcaraouB  inflltration  is  a  frequent  result  in  the  atheromatous  patch. 
The  dense  tissue  of  the  patch  may  become  infiltrated  with  lime  salts, 
with  or  without  a  preceding  fatty  degeneration.  This  is  peculiarly 
the  ease  when  the  tissue  is  very  hard  and  dry.  We  shall  see  after- 
wards that  some  individuals  present  a  very  great  tendency  to  the 
deposition  of  lime  salts  in  the  walls  of  their  arteries,  and  thcr«  are 
cases  of  atheroma  in  which  this  tendency  is  very  marked,  so  that 
with  comparatively  little  atheromatous  thickening  there  may  be  very 
extensive  calciireous  deposition.  At  first  the  salts  are  deposited  in 
fine  granules,  and  in  the  deeper  layers  of  the  patch,  but  as  time 
goes  on  these  aggregate  into  consistent  masses,  so  that  we  have 
Calcareous  plates  of  various  forms  and  sizes,  sometimes  attaining 
to  a  S(|tiarc  inch  in  area.  These  plates,  having  abrupt  edges,  not 
infrequently  tear  through  the  remaining  layers  of  the  intima,  and 
present  an  edge  or  angle  inside  the  vessel.  They  may  even  become 
to  a  considerable  extent  separated,  and  hang  into  the  calibre  attached 
only  by  a  sti-ip  of  intima  like  a  hinge.  The  rough  calcareous  edge 
very  commonly  induces  a  deposition  of  fibrine,  aud  the  thrombus 
thus  formed  may  subsequently  become  detached,  and  form  an  embolus. 
The  determination  of  tho  preponderance  of  the  &tty  or  calcareous 
change  appears  to  depend  on  individual  peculiarities.  Both  forms 
are  very  frequent  in  the  aorta.  The  fatty  change  preponderates 
greatly  in  the  cerebral  arteries.     The  aorta  is  sometimes  greatly 
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altered    by   the  atheroma  and  calcareous    deposition,   as  shown  in 
Fig.  353. 

Besides  these,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  primHry  lesion*  rf 
atheroma,  there  are  frequently  present  certain  fiirther  changes  whidi 
have  been  variously  interpreted  as  gtsrts  of  the  primary  lesion  oru 
Secondary  results.  These  concern  chiefly  the  media  and  the  adventitiL 
There  is  no  doubt  that  In  atheroma  of  the  aorta  there  are  ver^ 
commonly  inflammatory  mttitifestations  in  the   two  oater  coats,  uid 


some  authors  have  rep;ardod  this  as  an  indication  that  the  atheroma 
is  merely  part  of  a  general  inflninmation  of  the  vessel-wall.  But  these 
manifestations  are  usually  absent  in  atheroma  of  the  smaller  vessels, 
and  may  be  wanting  in  the  aorta  itself.  Tbey  are  either  the  result  of 
the  atheroma,  or  ehe  tbey  are  conditioned  by  those  changes  in  the 
circulation  (increased  pressure)  which  we  have  seen  to  take  part  in  the 
causation  of  atheromii. 

The  atheromatous  patch,  fornn'n^  a  hard  nodule,  impinges  on  the 
media,  and  not  infi'et|ueiitly  seriously  interferes  with  it.  There  may 
be  thinning  of  the  media  from  within  {see  Fi;^.  354),  along  with  fatty 
changes  which  may  manifest  themselves  in  the  muscle  colls  of  this  coat 
(see  Fig.  355).  Thcru  may  lie,  on  the  other  hand,  traumatic  lesions, 
Bometimes  resulting  in  rupture  of  the  clastic  lamina  of  Benle.     This 
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injmy  and  rupture  brings  about  a  process  of  repair,  so  that  we  have 
the  usual  formation  of  vascular  inflammatory  tissue  in  the  media 
going  on  to  cicatrization.  More- 
over, the  atheromatous  patch  is 
largely  in  the  condition  of  a  piece 
of  dead  or  obsolete  tissue,  and,  on 
the  principles  already  expounded, 
it  is  liable  to  be  eaten  into  and 
replaced  by  vascular  tissue.     The 

deeper  parts    of    the    patch    are      "my  ^^^"^^  v 

frequently  thus  vascularized,  especi-    /r        ^j^  V 

ally  when  the  media  has  been 
injnred.  These  are  tnie  inflam- 
matory changes  in  the  intima,  and  j^.  ass.-F^tty  dogonemtion  m  atheroma: 
are  different  from  the  atheromatous  S;iddirc!St"^m^''  ^'  ™"**'^^  "^^  ^™™ 
process.   They  are  often  continuous 

^th  the  similar  changes  in  the  media  and  adventitia.  These  lesions 
w  of  importance  in  relation  to  the  causation  of  aneurysms  (see 
fiirther  on). 

(r)  Meets  of  atheroma  on  the  circulation. — There  are  four  altera- 
tions which  it  produces,  each  of  which  may,  according  to  circumstances, 
bave  important  effects  on  the  circulation.  The  disease  causes  narromng 
<*/ ihe  calibre,  interference  with  the  muscular  contractility,  rigviity,  and  some- 
timfs  actual  injury  to  the  wall. 

The  Narrowing  of  the  vessel  will  be  of  little  consequence  in  such 
^arge  arteries  as  the  aorta,  but  in  the  case  of  the  cerebral  vessels,  the 
coronary  arteries  of  the  heart,  and  the  arteries  of  the  legs,  the  inter- 
ference with  the  circulation  may  be  considerable  (see  Figs.  356,  357). 
We  have  seen  this  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  coronary  arteries  of 
the  heart,  especially  when  thrombosis  supervenes,  where  the  disturb- 
ance of  the  circulation  sometimes  produces  severe  angina,  and  may  lead 
to  lodden  death,  and  it  is  no  less  potent  as  a  cause  of  disease  in  the 
cerebral  arteries. 

The  Interference  with  the  contractility  will  also  affect  mainly  the 
arteries  of  smaller  dimensions,  and  in  the  case  of  the  arteries  of  the 
brain,  the  absence  of  that  control  of  the  circulation  which  is  afforded 
by  their  varying  calibre  may  lead  to  serious  consequences. 

Bi|;idit7  ^^^  weakening  of  the  wall  are  very  important  conse- 
<inences  of  atheroma,  especially  in  the  aorta,  where  they  are  important 
^^rs  in  the  causation  of  aneurysm.  The  immediate  consequence  of 
rigidity  of  the  aorta  is  that  during  the  systole  of  the  heart  the  vessel 
does  not  dilatOt  and  at  the  end  of  the  systole  it  does  not  recoil,  so  tihw.t> 
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the  force  of  the  elastic  recoil  is  lost  to  the  circulation,  and  in  distsni 
parts  there  is  apt  to  lie  more  or  less  stagiintioii.  As  a  result  of  thiave 
have  hypertiophv  of  the  left  ventricle,  which  ia  often  very  marked  in 


cases  where  much  calcareous  infiltration  exists.     The  hyjwrtrophied 
ventricle  scndlTig  the  IiIocbI  fovcililv  into   the  rigid  aorta  produces  com 
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wnly  ■  difiiiM  dilatation  of  the  arch.  The  influeoce  of  atheroma  io 
producing  aneurysm  will  be  cotiaidered  subsequently. 

The  time  ot  life  tt  which  ktheioma  is  most  frequent  is  a  point  of  some  import- 
uitt  ID  rcUtion  to  the  causation  of  aneuiysm.  According  to  Bokitanekjr,  it  Ib 
enmioonest  between  the  tgeB  of  forty  and  aixij.  It  is  still  prettj  frequent  down  to 
Ibinjjears  of  age,  bat  rapidly  diminiahea  in  treqaencj  from  that  age  downwardB. 
li  ii  eitreoielT  rare  under  twenty  years,  and  when  it  does  occni  it  is  mostly  in 
RmnictioD  with  congenital  anomalies  of  the  great  vesseU  or  heart,  such  aa  Btenoeis 
ol  4  main  stem  with  defect  ot  the  septum,  etc. 

5,  XndartaritlB  obliteranB. — ^This  is  not  an  indepeiident  disease,  but 
it  freqaently  of  considerable  importance  as  a  part  of  the  phenomena  of 
other  conditions.  It  affects  the  finer  vessels  of  certain  organs,  and 
(ontitts,  litce  atheroma,  in  a  thickening  of  the  internal  coat  (see  Fig. 
J5H]  which,  in  these  fine  arteries,  frequently  leads  to  complete  obliter- 
uion.  This  form  of  lesion  is  seen  especially  in  interstitial  inflammations 
»f  oipiiis,  and  is  particularly  frequent  in  chronic  interstitial  nephritis, 
'here  it  will  be  again  referred  to. 

6.  RotrogndB  ohio^OB  is  uteries. — We  have  already  alluded  to 
nirograde  changes  in  connection  with  atheroma.  Some  more  inde- 
pendent forms  have  still  to  be 

Mnsidered. 

{a)tiAtj  deganentios  of  the  o.i. 

UtiM  of  arterieB.— This  con-  §'""^i'ti^| 

dition  is  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  v|  '      ;' ",Vj 

uheroma     We  frequently  see,  ■-:-.         ''r-; 

Wpecially  in   the  aorta,   yellow  '•■;       '  ^-i: 

■Mrkings  slightly  raised  above  ,.-;>      ,  fS' 

lie  internal  sur&ce,  and  having  tfi-'     '~'fj~' 

^t  appearance     of    superficial  '.^^     '  ^';' 

igurings.    They  are  to  be  found  ;    ff.i'j 
i"  the  aorta,  pulmonary  artery, 

•od  other  parts  of  the  arterial  „    ,,„    ^ 

9«tem.      If  a  portion  of  such  a     oWlWnumlnsrtijriwofklduijy:  a,thicltiniedaoci 

|Micb  be  examined    under  the 

nicraaeope  by  removing  a  thin  layer  by  a  section  parallel  to  the 
fitSaix,  it  will  be  found  that  the  condition  consists  in  a  fatty 
<ie|!enetation  of  the  cells  of  the  intima.  The  flat  branched  cells  are 
dtmarcated  by  the  presence  in  them  of  abundant  fat  drops.  If  the 
^t;  degeneration  is  much  advanced  then  the  intercellular  substance 
bwomes  also  the  seat  of  fat  drops,  and  the  cells  are  no  longer 
■Emanated.  It  sometimes  happens  that  when  the  degeneration  is 
my  sdvanced  the  little  patch  softens  and  an  erosion  fonae.    T\v\% 
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erosion  is  very  superficial,  and  is  not  to  be  mistaken  for  the  atlle^ 
omatoiis  ulcer. 

This  condition  is  sometimes  met  with  in  the  bodies  of  comparatiTdy 
healthy  persons ;  we  have  already  seen  that  in  anaemic  and  emaciated 
persons  it  is  frequent,  and  it  is  to  be  classed  in  the  same  category  u 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart. 

(b)  Calcareous  infiltration  of  arteries. — We  have  abready  seen  tbat 
in  atheroma  there  is  very  frequently  a  calcareous  infiltration  of  the 
affected  structures,  and  it  has  been  stated  that  individual  peculiaritiea 
appear  to  play  an  important  part  here.  In  some  cases  a  more  iDde* 
pendent  calcareous  deposition  occurs,  and  here  individual  peculiariti 
are  of  still  greater  consequence.  Calcification  of  the  middle  coat  i 
the  most  frequent  and  important  form.  This  is  very  frequentl]^ 
associated  with  atheroma,  but  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  atheroma  bxA 
calcareous  deposition  very  often  affect  different  arteries  or  different^ 
parts  of  the  same  artery.  We  may  have,  for  instance,  atheroma  of  th^ 
aorta  and  calcification  of  the  middle  coat  in  the  femoral  and  smallec" 
vessels ;  or  there  may  be  atheroma  as  well  as  calcification  in  ths 
femoral,  but  in  their  extreme  degrees  the  two  are  present  at  separate 
parts  of  the  artery.  For  instance.  Fig.  351,  p.  550,  and  Fig.  360  are 
from  the  same  femoral  artery,  and  from  parts  near  each  other ;  but  the 
one  shows  atheroma  with  fatty  degeneration,  while  the  other  exhibits 
very  advanced  calcareous  infiltration  of  the  middle  coat  It  may  her« 
be  remarked  that  calcification  affects  by  preference  the  arteries  <» 
medium  and  smaller  size.  It  is  often  very  pronounced  in  the  femonM 
and  brachial,  and  extends  to  those  of  smaller  size,  but  not  to  the  fine^ 
arteries. 

The  deposition  occurs  in  most  cases  primarily  into  the  muscular  fibc" 
cells  of  the  middle  coat,  and  at  first  marks  these  out  by  the  presence  ^z 
fine  opaque  granules  (see  Fig.  359),  but  the  author  has  met  with 
case   in   which  the  elastic  lamina  of  Henle  was  the  primary  seat  o 
deposition.     The  granules  flow  together  till  a  patch  is  formed  of  slx 
opaque  appearance,  but  confined  to  the  middle  coat.     As  the  calcareous 
deposition  increases,  the  patch  sometimes  assumes  a  crystalline  appea^ 
ance,  and  the  material  may  become  broken  and  irregular,  as  in  Fig.  360. 
This  condition  necessarily  gives  greatly  increased  rigidity  to  the  walk 
of  the  arteries,  and  the  feeling  of  rigidity  so  often  felt  in  the  radial  and 
other  smaller  arteries  is  mostly  due  to  this  cause,  and  not  to  atheroma. 
The  fact,  however,  that  calcification  of  the  middle  coat  is  so  often 
associated  with  atheroma  renders  this  rigidity  to  some  extent  an  indica- 
tion of  the  existence  of  atheroma  in  the  larger  arteries.     To  the  naked 
eye  the  calcified  parts  frequently  manifest  themselves  by  the  appearance 
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of  1  cirGiil&r  opaque  striation,  visible  eBpecially  when  the  arterjr  is  laid 
open  and  viewed  &om  within.  The  appearance  is  better  seen  if  the 
uury  be  allowed  to  dry  partially,  aa  then  the  norma]  tissue  becomes 
more  transparent  and  the  chalky  structures  more  prominent.  In  that 
cue  complete  or  partial  rings  are  seen,  not  unlike  the  irregular  cartila- 


ginoiM  rings  of  the  bronchi,  but  smaller.  Another  method  of  rendering 
ibe  cilcification  prominent  is  to  tear  oflf  the  internal  coat,  which  is 
■■Hiilly  somewhat  loosely  attached. 


,traintboMnieiirtory»Fig.SI„.     .  ... 

^e  calcified  middle  coat  sometimes  undergoes  a  true  OBfliflcation, 
••  that  gpicuU  of  bone  may  be  mixed  with  calcareous  masses.  The 
"Mfication  is  secondary  to  the  calcareous  infiltration,  and  is  always 
■"sll  in  extent  compared  with  the  latter.  It  is  really  the  result  of  a 
Tronic  inflammation  around  the  calcareous  masses,  the  new-formed 
Kwnective  tissue,  penetrating  amongst  these,  becoming  transformed  into 
^«  bone  by  reason  of  the  rigidity  of  the  structures  and  the  abundance 
of  lime  salts. 

^  tDthor  baa  observed  a  similar  development  of  true  bono  in  a  collapsed 
bjiluid  cjat  in   the  liver.    In  this  caae  the  new'fonned  e 
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penetrated  amongst  the  degenerated  productfi  of  the  parasite,  and  in  'somfc  paru 
had  developed  osseous  tissue  with  regular  lacunae  and  canaliculi. 

The  calcareous  infiltration  of  the  middle  coat  renders  the  artery  peculiarly  rigid, 
and,  when  extensive,  induces  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  just  as  rigidity  of  the 
aorta  does.  The  rigid  vessels  are  also  liable  to  dilatation,  as  in  the  case  of  theuiti. 
But  besides  that,  the  calcified  middle  coat  is  brittle,  and  affords  a  much  lea 
effective  resistance  to  the  distensile  wave  of  blood.  An  additional  strain  on  the 
circulation,  or  some  special  movement  of  the  body,  may  break  the  brittle  coat  iod 
directly  lead  to  aneurysmal  dilatation  of  the  artery.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  peri- 
pheral aneurysms  are  frequently  induced  in  this  way,  and  espeoimlly  thote  of  the 
popliteal  region,  where  the  artery  is  peculiarly  liable  to  mechanical  ii^niy  fnm  the 
movements  of  the  limb. 

A  peculiar  Oaldflcation  of  arteries  l^  metastaaU  has  been  described.  We  hive 
already  seen  that  when  great  destruction  of  bone  is  occurring  the  lime  nlti  Biaj  be 
deposited  in  distant  parts,  the  lungs  and  mucous  membrane  of  the  tJbamAuj 
canal  being  the  chief  seats.  Kuttner  has  described  a  case  in  which  the  inonMto- 
tion  occurred  in  the  arteries.  The  deposition  increased  in  amoanft  the  ftnthv 
removed  the  arteries  were  from  the  heart,  and  it  was  especially  ma-nii— t  «hm  tbe 
current  was  peniianently  impeded,  as  where  a  small  branch  iasaed  from  a  eOB* 
paratively  lar^'c  stem.  In  this  ease  it  was  the  intima  that  was  incmsted,  ud  it 
was  peculiar  that  the  veins  were  not  in  the  least  affected.  Apart  fnm  the 
inoruHtation,  the  arterial  coats  were  apparently  normal.  The  somoe  of  the  liiM 
salts  was  an  acute  caries  of  the  vertebral  column  from  the  first  dorsal  to  the  kit 
lumbar.  In  relation  to  the  pathology  of  tlie  case,  it  is  to  be  added  that  than  ma 
purulent  interstitial  nephritis,  so  that  the  excretion  of  lime  salts  was  pmomiUj 
impeded.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  this  case  the  metastasis  was  to  the  arteries,  and 
that  the  lungs  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestine  were  entirely  free. 

(r)  Amyloid  disease. — This  is  frequent  in  the  walls  of  arteries  in 
viirious  organs.     (See  p.  400,  and  under  Kidneys,  Spleen,  Liver.) 

7.  Aneurysms. — An  aneurysm  is  a  localized  dilatation  of  an  artery. 
Taking  this  as  the  definition,  it  will  follow  that  in  the  aneurysm  the 
coiits  of  the  artery  are  stretched,  and,  to  some  extent,  retained  as  tbe 
covering  of  it.     We  shall  afterwards  see  that  there  are  aneurysms  in 
which  this  is  haixlly  the  case,  in  which  the  coats  rather  give  way  aiui 
rupture.     Such  aneurysms  are  often  designated  Sparioos  anenrysmi, 
of  which  it  will  be  necessary  afterwards  to  describe  several  varieties. 
Kven  of  the  aneurysms  which  come  under  the  above  definition  there  are 
.several  varieties,  but  we  have  to  consider  here,  in  the  first  place,  those 
whicli  arise  by  a  limitcHl  dilatation  of  an  artery.     The  artery  may  be 
dilated  in  a  considerable  pirt  or  the  whole  of  its  circumference,  thus 
forming  a  spindle-shaped  or  Fusiform  aneurysm.     The  dilatation  may 
aflfect  such  a  considerable  portion  of  a  vessel  as  scarcely  to  come  under 
the  designation  of  an  aneurysm.     This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  aorta 
where  Dilatation  of  the  arch  (as  in  Fig.  361)  is  not  infrequent.     On 
the  other  hand,  the  dilatation  may  be  such  as  to  form  a  pouch,  and  we 
have  then  a  Sacculated  aneurysm. 
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Qiiuition  tnd  Hoda  of  Prodnotion. — A  gendral  survey  of  the 
ions  under  which  aneurysms  occur  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
lief  agents  have  to  do  with  their  production,  namely,  some  con- 
which  weakens  or  injures  the  wall  of  the  vessel,  more  especially 
Idle  coat,  and  increase  of  the  blood -pressure.  The  injury  to  the 
is  local,  the  increase  of  blood-pressure  is  in  the  general  arterial 
I  and  depends  on  general  circumstances. 


t  is  to  be  mentioned  as  the  moat  potent  local  agent  in  the 
iCtioR  of  aneurysm.  The  connection  of  atheroma  and  aneurysm  is 
ce  indicated  by  the  fact  that  virtually  in  all  cases  of  aneurysm  of 
orta,  atheroma  is  present,  and  often  in  a  very  marked  form.  The 
ler  in  which  atheroma  conduces  to  the  causation  of  aneurysm  has 
nude  the  subject  of  study  by  the  author  in  association  with  Dr. 
.  It  may  be  remarked  that,  for  purposes  of  resistance  to  the  force 
«  blood,  the  modis  is  the  essential  part  of  the  vessel-wall  In 
oila  it  forms  a  thick  mantle  composed  chiefly  of  clastic  and  muscular 
se.  The  intima  is  a  thin  layer,  and  the  adventitia,  which  is  com' 
i  of  connective  and  elastic  tissue,  has  neither  the  resistance  nor  the 
ic  recoil  of  the  media. 

ne  relations  of  atheroma  and  aneurysm  are  best  sttidiot  in  instanceii 
« there  are  the  first  beginnings  in  small  depressions  or  pouches 
>\t  in  scanning  the  internal  surface.  In  most  cases  of  actual 
nyim,  and  in  some  cases  of  atheromii  without  aneurysm,  such  smalV 
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ffi  are  visible.     When  such  email  depressions  are  examined  in 

jpic  section  the  conditions  visible  are  thoae  shown  in  Fig.  361 

i  wilt  be  noted,  the  depression  coincides  with  an  atheiomitoai 

IT  node.     The  depression  is  largely  at  the  expense  of  the  middle 

rhich  tapers  off  towards  the  centre,  and  is  entirely  awantiog  tl 

oint  near  the  bottom  of  the  depression.     The  actual  dilatation  is 

ntly  referable  to  deBtrootioii  of  the  media,  and  this  hat  been 

joned  by  tbe  impingement  of  the  patch  or  node  upon  it.    It  hu 


leen  already  cxpluined  under  atheroma  that  the  patch  often  leads  to 
njury  and  ru[)tiire  of  the  media,  and  in  the  beginnings  of  aneurysiu 
.his  is  regularly  present. 

We  have  already  sefin  also,  under  atheroma,  that  tbe  injury  to  tbe 
nedia  leads  secondarily  to  inflammatory  processes  in  the  wall  generally. 
These  are  partly  rypiiratory  and  are  continued  after  the  formation  of 
.he  aneurysm,  the  w:ill  of  which,  as  will  appear  afterwards,  is  ultimately 
ismposed  of  connective  tissue  fornxid  by  a  process  of  inflammation. 

Whilst  atheroma  is  a  frequent  clement  in  the  causation,  other  condi- 
iota  whiob  iitjaie  or  raptare  the  middle  coat  are  also  causes.    Thus 
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aiib)dinn  in  the  cerebral  arteries,  when  it  does  not  cause  complete 
otatiuction,  is  liable  to  produce  aneurysm  by  injuring  the  wall.  Ex- 
uuudon  of  an  aneurysm  of  this  kind  showed  that  there  was  virtually 
»  gap  in  tba  middle  coat,  the  intima  and  adventitia  being  pushed 
mtwuds.  Calcification  of  the  media,  by  rendering  it  brittle,  may 
■ho  be  r^arded  as  an  agent  in  the  caiuation  of  aneuryBme.  lu  Fig. 
163  ia  rapreMnted  the  opening  of  a  small  aneurysm  of  the  aorta  which 
bulged  into  the  infundibulum  of  the  right  ventricle.    It  originated  at  the 


l^Uiction  of  two  of  the  aortic  cusps,  which  were  thickened  and  calcified 
**  the  result  of  chronic  endocarditis.  A  blow  over  a  vessel  may 
^^nd  deeply  enough  to  injure  its  coats,  or  the  fractured  end  of  a 
bone  may  do  so.     (See  under  Traumatic  Aneurysm.) 

The  influence  of  luoreaae  of  blood-preflsure  ia  shown  by  a  number  of 
^oniiderations.  In  severe  continued  exertion  we  find  the  most  frequent 
tvtte  of  increased  blood-pressure.  The  blacksmith  who  has  to  manipu- 
W  s  piece  of  hot  iron  while  wielding  a  heavy  hammer,  or  the  football 
pbyer  who  has  a  succession  of  fast  runs  to  make,  or  the  mountaineer 
'bo  forces  the  pace  too  much,  or  the  soldier  who  has  to  perform  long 
■■iirches  with  heavy  accoutrements,  must  each  put  a  strain  on  his  heart 
tod  larger  vessels  which  ordinary  persons  are  not  liable  to.  In  this 
fKinection  the  Age  at  which  aneurysms  are  most  common  is  of  import- 
vice.  This  coincides  with  the  latter  part  of  the  most  active  period  of 
life.  Aneurysms  are  most  frequent  between  the  ages  of  thirty  and  forty. 
On  the  other  hand,  atheroma,  although  not  infrequent  between  theae 
■go,  is  much  more  common  after  forty.  It  will  be  seen  that  aneurysms 
coiwide  with  the  time  of  life  when  the  period  of  greatest  bodily  vig)u.T 
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overlaps  the  beginnings  of  the  period  of  occurrence  of  atheromi 
Another  circumstance  is  the  great  preponderance  of  aneurysm  in  th 
male  sex.  Atheroma  shows  a  similar  predominance,  but  not  nearly  t 
such  an  extent.  As  has  been  pointed  out  by  M'Crorie,  statistic 
bearing  on  this  point  are  not  usually  reliable,  unless  it  be  remembere 
that  males  are  more  frequently  subjected  to  post-mortem  examinatioi 
than  females.  But  still  when  the  differences  are  very  great  th 
factor  cannot  be  the  determining  one.  Thus  Bizot  found  in  189  ca» 
of  aneurysm  171  in  males  and  18  in  females,  and  Hodgson  found  in  ( 
'  cases  56  in  males  and  7  in  females.  The  explanation  of  this  different 
is  chiefly  that  men  are  more  exposed  to  extremes  of  physical  exertic 
than  are  women.  On  the  same  principle  we  explain  the  greater  fi 
quency  of  aneurysm  in  some  countries  as  compared  with  others.  Tl 
excessive  stress  to  which  workmen  in  our  engineering  and  shipbuildii 
establishments  and  sailors  in  our  ships  are  frequently  put  in  tl 
country  goes  far  to  explain  the  frequency  of  aneurysm  here. 

Another  circumstance  of  importance  is  the  Localization  of  anenrysi 
in  different  arteries.  Nearly  half  the  cases  of  aneurysm  occur  in  t 
aorta,  and  the  great  majority  of  these  in  the  thoracic  portion.  V 
have  seen  that  atheroma  is  most  frequent  in  this  vessel,  but,  in  additi< 
to  that,  the  aorta  is  most  exposed  to  the  excessive  preasure  of  t 
blood  when  the  heart  is  stimulated  to  unduly  forcible  action.  Next 
the  aorta  the  popliteal  artery  is  most  frequently  the  seat  of  aneurysi 
It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  this  vessel  is  especially  liable 
injuiy  from  sudden  flexures  of  the  leg,  especially  when  the  middle  oc 
is  rendered  brittle  by  calcareous  infiltration.  But  besides  that,  t 
vessel  is  so  situated  as  to  be  liable  to  localized  increase  of  bloc 
pressure.  As  it  issues  from  the  popliteal  space  the  artery  pass 
between  the  two  heads  of  the  gastrocnemius,  and  is  liable  to  constri 
tion  by  the  contraction  of  the  muscle.  On  this  principle  has  bei 
explained  the  fret^uency  of  popliteal  aneurysm  in  flunkies  who 
principal  occupation  is  to  exercise  their  gastrocnemii  in  standin 
But  apart  from  that,  when  a  person  makes  a  severe  exertion  in 
standing  posture,  the  gastrocnemii  contract  vigorously,  thus  pi 
ducing  a  partial  obstruction  of  the  artery  and  an  increase  of  pressu 
above  the  obstructed  part,  while  the  general  blood-pressure  is  a] 
increased. 

The  following  table  from  Crisp  gives  a  statement  of  the  frequen 
of  aneurysms  in  different  situations.  It  is  to  be  observed,  howev 
that  it  greatly  under-estimates  the  number  of  aneurysms  of  t 
cerebral  arteries,  and  also  those  of  the  pulmonary  artery  in  phthi 
pulmonalis : 
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Frequency  of  Aneurysms. 


Aorta  thorucica  (including  arch),  - 

„     abdoijiinalis  (ami  main  branohe»i, 
Art  pQlmonalis,  ...         -         - 

iliaca  com. , 

iliaca  int., 

iliaca  ext. , 

glutea, 

cruralis, 

poplitea, 

tibialis  postic<i,     .... 

innominata,  .         •         -         -         • 

carotis, 

cerebralis, 

temporalis, 

oph  thai  mica,         .... 

vertebralis, 

Bubclavia, 

axillaris, 

Bubscapulai'is,       .... 

brachialis,     ..... 

radialis, 


•'>-*»l  CuHCH  in 
Enf{li8h 


175 

'}U 

o 

<2 

0 
•> 

m 

137 

.J 

20 
•2/i 

1 
1 

0 
•23 
IS 
1 
1 
0 


;{tW4  from 

London 

MuscumH. 


207 

46 

2 

2 
1 
7 
0 
12 
50 
2 
3 
9 
1 
0 
0 
1 
12 
S 
0 
0 
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(i)The  Coats  of  the  artery  in  aneurysms. — An  aneurysm  begins 

u  a  localized  dilatation  or  as  a  little  pouching  of  a  limited  portion 

^^  the  artery.     In  the  former  case  we  have  the  commencement  of  a 

Auiform,  and  in  the  latter  case  that  of  a  sacculated  aneurysm.     The 

little  pouch  which  forms  the  commencement  of  a  sacculated  aneurysm 

gndually  enlarges,  and  while  its  opening  remains  small,  it  enlarges 

outwards  in  all  directions  into  a  distinct  sac.     The  walls  of  the  sac  are 

tometimes  folded  back  around  the  aperture  so  as  to  apply  themselves 

to  the  external  surface  of  the  artery,  and  these  may  become  mutually 

adherent.     In  that  case  the  aperture  has  a  sharp  edge,  and  it  appears 

«8  if  the  wall  of  the  artery  were  folded  over  so  as  to  form  the  wall  of 

the  aneurysm. 

The  Internal  coat  enters  variously  into  the  constitution  of  the 
Aneurysmal  wall.  In  the  case  of  a  fusiform  aneurysm  it  is  con- 
tinuous over  the  internal  surface,  and  probably  presents  very  marked 
atheromatous  changes.  In  the  sacculated  form  it  is  usually  to  be 
tntced  some  little  distance  from  the  edge  of  the  aperture  on  the 
^  of  the  aneiuysm,  and  even  in  the  midst  of  the  internal  surface 
of  the  sac  portions  of  internal  coat,  greatly  altered  as  a  rule,  may 
be  discovered. 

The  Middle  coat,  as  we  have  seen^  undergoes  atrophy  in  ^ce,\>\aX^ 
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aneurysms.     Even  in  fusiform  aneurysms  it  is  oft«ii  difficult  to 
the  middle  coat  far  from  tbe  beginning  of  the  dilatAtion. 

The  Eztemal  coat,  on  the  other  band,  may  be  regarded  as  foi 
tbe  chief  constituent  of  the  aac.  AVe  have  already  seen  that  ■ 
very  commencement  of  a  sacculated  aneur}-am  inflammatoiy 
fonnation  occura  in  the  wall  uf  tbe  vessel,  the  vascular  tissue 
chiefly  deriieit  from  the  external  coat.  As  dilatation  proceed 
nev-formation  of  tissue  goes  on,  so  that  tbe  sac  does  not  neces 
undergo  thinning  as  it  enlarges.     The  connective  tissue  of  the  ext 


Fig.: 


Hhowlll^Ht 


coat  usually  makes  common  cunse  with  that  of  neighbouring  struc 
and  so  the  ancui-ysni  iicquii'cs  adhesions,  and  the  surrounding  strut 
come  to  foi-m,  to  a  coitain  extent,  constituents  of  the  sac. 

(c)  Thrombi  in  aneurysms.  —  Blood-clots  are  of  nearly  coi 
occurrence  in  aneui'ysms,  und  they  may  almost  be  regarded  u 
stituents  of  the  sac.  Tlicy  doubttess  aid  to  a  great  exte] 
preventing  mpturc.  Coagnla  are  most  frequent  and  most  imp* 
in  sacculatei:!  aiietnysnis.  Wu  meet  with  them  in  the  form  of 
dry  layers,  which  [iiesent  a  distinct  stratification,  generally  pi 
to  tbe  wall  of  the  aneuiysm  (sec  Fi;;.  364).  The  coagula  often 
a  kind  of  sae  inside  the  pro|)ci'  sac,  and  after  removal  retai 
sbMpe  of  the  aneurysm.     The  (;Oiigi.ik  are  primarily  Whita  thi 
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The  white  blood-corpuscles  adhere  to  the  rough  internal  wall  of  the 
aDeurysm,  and  after  they  have  accumulated  to  some  extent  coagulation 
occun  and  a  thrombus  is  formed.  This  process  is  repeated,  and  the 
formation  of  fibrine  is  thus  in  successive  layers.  Not  infrequently 
the  layers  become  partially  separated,  and  the  blood  insinuates  itself 
between  them.  A  layer  of  whole  blood  is  thus  formed,  and  when 
it  coagulates  we  have  a  red  thrombus  mixed  with  the  white.  As 
time  goes  on  the  clots  become  firmer,  dryer,  and  more  stringy.  The 
layers  next  the  sac  are  often  of  a  pearly  whiteness,  and  may  be 
taken  for  connective  tissue.  Under  the  microscope,  however,  they 
are  seen  to  be  devoid  of  definite  structure,  and  acetic  acid  brings 
out  no  elongated  nuclei  as  in  the  case  of  connective  tissue.  There 
seems  little  tendency  to  the  organization  of  these  coagula  unless  the 
whole  aneurysm  becomes  filled  and  its  cavity  obliterated  by  them. 
The  continual  distension  of  the  cavity  seems  to  interfere  with  the 
process  of  organization;  but,  if  the  cavity  be  obliterated  by  the 
formation  of  clots,  then  organization  proceeds,  as  in  the  case  of 
thrombosis  in  an  artery,  and  by  and  by  the  aneurysm  is  converted 
into  a  connective  tissue  nodule  which  contracts  more  and  more. 

(if)  The  condition  of  branches  given  off  at  the  seat  of  an  aneurysm 
is  a  matter  of  great  importance.  These  vessels  are  frequently  ob- 
structed, and  there  are  various  ways  in  which  this  may  come  about. 
The  atheromatous  process  may  occur  to  such  an  extent  around  the 
orifice  of  a  branch  as  to  narrow  or  even  obliterate  it.  This  is  most 
fre<|uent  in  small  arteries  like  the  intercostals,  but  is  not  uncommon 
'n  larger  branches.  Again  the  coagula  may  come  to  overlie  the 
aperture,  already  narrowed,  it  may  be,  by  atheroma.  Further,  it 
^11  be  apparent  that,  as  an  aneurysm  enlarges,  especially  a  sacculated 
one,  it  will  often  drag  on  and  contort  vessels  whose  apertures  are 
in  or  near  its  walls.  The  aperture  may  thus  be  reduced  to  a  fissure, 
*nd  the  edge  may  be  so  placed  as  to  valve  the  aperture.  This  is 
partieularly  the  case  in  the  sacculated  aneurysms  of  the  arch  of  the 
*orta  (see  Fig.  365).  Sometimes  by  the  enlargement  of  an  aneurysm 
^e  aperture  of  the  branch  is  to  be  found  at  the  summit  of  the 
weurysm.  In  that  case  the  aperture  may  be  obstructed  in  one  of 
the  ways  already  described,  but  it  not  infrequently  remains  at  least 
pMtially  free.  The  coagula  may  even  be  tunnelled  in  order  to  allow 
the  current  to  flow  into  the  branches  (see  Fig.  366).  Another  mode 
of  closure  is  by  the  pressure  of  the  aneurysm  itself  on  the  branch 
beyond  its  aperture.  If  a  branch  be  closed  in  any  of  these  ways 
It  beeomes  the  seat  of  a  thrombus,  and  in  the  usual  way  becomes 
converted  into  a  solid  cord.     In  regard  to  the  condition  of  branches 
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it  is  to  be  ol>!ierve<l  that  the  aneurysm  may,  as  it  were,  be  cos- 
tinued  into  the  branch,  the  first  part  of  the  Utter  being  dihtcd 
along  with  the  aueuiysm. 


Thu    djwaIh  ■riidBf 
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(e)  ISbctB  on  the  heart.- -Aneurysms  nffect  the  heart  somewtu 
various]/.     The  oi^an  is  frequently  dcprossed  by  the  mere  preaeni 
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of  the  aneoTyBm  at  its  base.  Boom  must  be  afforded  for  the  Jn- 
cnuing  tumour,  and  as  the  position  of  the  aorta  forbids  much 
movement  upwards,  the  heart  is  pushed  somewhat  downwards.  The 
exUnt  of  displacement  will,  of  course,  depend  on  the  position  and 
■ice  of  the  aneurysm.  In  Fig.  367  is  shown  a  small  aneurysm  of 
cbe  first  part  of  the  aorta  which  had  exercised  pressure  upon  the 
wronary  artery.  Beaides  this,  the  heart  often  undergoes  enlarge- 
'"fnt,  especially  the  left  ventricle.     It  is  clear  that  in  distending  the 


Hg.**'.- 


uearynn  a  considerable  amount  of  the  force  of  the  left  ventricle  ie 
*«ted,  and  on  principles  already  considered  the  ventricle  must  act 
"■ore  poweriiilly ;  the  hypertrophy  is  therefore  compensatory. 

if)  SStots  on  puts  aronnd. — The  effects  of  the  aneurysm  on  other 
t**^  will  depend  on  the  amount  of  pressure  exercised,  and  the  nature 
of  the  structures  involved.  An  aneurysm  often  presesa  on  serVM, 
***<riiig  primarily  initation  of  them  and  sometimes  ultimately  inter- 
mption  and  consequent  loss  of  function.  Thus  aneurjrsms  often 
prodoce  violent  pains,  and  even  symptoms  of  angina  pectoris  when 
^  nerves  of  Uie  heart  are  pressed  on.     By  irritation  of  the  re- 
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current  laryngeal  nerve  tbey  may  cause  Bpasm  of  the  luyngnl 
muacles,  or  by  deetroyjng  the  nerve  lead  to  their  paralysis.  Tbe 
Ttriona  canals  within  the  cheat — the  trachea,  broncbi,  cesophagu), 
veins — are  often  narrowed  or  completely  obstructed,  so  that  a  grat 
variety  of  symptoms  is  produced.  When  an  aneurysm  meets  witi 
a  firm  structure  such  as  bone,  it  erodes  it,  as  we  have  already  Been. 
Cartilage  resists  more  than  bone,  and  in  the  case  of  an  aneuiyim 
coming  against  the  vertebrte,  we  often  find  the  bodies  of  the  vertelnx 
deeply  eroded,  while  the  intervertebral  cartilages  stand  prominency 


out  lietwuen  them  (see  Fi^.  368).  Vi'e  may  find  also  in  an  aaeatysiii 
advancing  to  the  front  of  the  cheat  the  sternum  and  osseoni  riln 
much  eroded,  while  the  cartilaginous  ribs,  almost  isolated,  are  Ytry 
little  destroyed.  In  these  cases  it  will  be  seen  that  aa  the  denii 
stnictures  arc  exposed  inside  the  aneurysm,  the  proper  wall  of  tba 
latter  is,  by  so  much,  deficient,  and  the  sac  of  the  aneurysm  joins 
on  to  the  bone  iimnd  the  edges  of  the  eroded  portion. 

(g)  TerminatiODB  of  aneorysmB.— Aneurj'sms  have  somewhat  various 
terminations,  much  the  ci>nimoiicst  being  unfortunate.  Sometimes, 
although  rarely,  ti  cure  results.  This  takes  place  only  when  the 
aneurysm  becomes  completely  filled  with  thrombus  {see  Figa,  365,  369, 
370,  371),  in  which  case  organization  of  the  thrombus  occurs  with 
subsequent  conversion  of  the  aneurysm  into  a  solid  nodule  of  con- 
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■wctiT«  liaaae.     The  fortnftlion  of  thrombi  is  brought  about  or  en- 
«oi)ra^  in  various  ways.     By  acuptuetnra  the  internal  surfitce  may 


Vig.  J^yif--  L'nuiiiiaHr  Unfe  hcslHl  riiiciir>'Hiii  *'t  tliir  left  Lutiinml  i-mntUci  urtcrj-. 
T)be  <me  ojTdplfrlf^ly  fillml  with  Ihntliiltiip^  i>ivij|>]vi'  thu  llllflfitu  llliL'  i^lintiitf  marked 
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ta  wlUi  tba  uteuiynmiU  ii)-:nun  viia-wA.    l<i  tbc  Tl«bt  uid  below 
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bf  10  injured  as  to  promote  throrabosia.  Ocolnsion  of  the  artery 
by  preventing  the  rapid  renewal  of  blood  encourages  thrombosia. 
Tbe  occlusion  may  be  brought  about  by  ligaturing  the  vessel.  Again 
the  artery  ie  sometimes  pressed  on  by  tbe  bulging  aneurysm  itself, 
uiiil  obliterated.  Or  the  aneurysm  having  burst,  the  blood  collecting 
"Uiside.  by  its  pressure,  obliterates  the  aneurysm. 


r 


™it  the  majoritv  of  aneuiysms  are  )>eyond  the  reach  of  surgical 
iwerference,  and  for  the  moat  part  they  continuo  enlarging  till  they 
iad  to  a  fiital  iwne.  This  may  be  from  the  effects  of  Pressure  on 
P'ni  mmild,  or  upon  the  heart,  so  that  ileath  may  result  from 
'yinwinia  and  <e<lemu  of  the  linigs,  fnini  gcnei'al  venous  etigorge- 
moit  anil  cedenia,  from  mantsmus.  and  so  on. 

The  aneurysm  sometimes  ends  by  Rupture,  whicli  occurs  in  curious 
■"'twiioiii  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  aneurysm.     U  roaj 
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here  be  said  thut  the  jtrobahility  of  nipture  is  by  no  means  in  pro- 
portion to  the  size  of  the  iineurysm.  A  large  aneurysm,  by  tbe 
iimount  of  pressure  it  exercises,  will  probably,  by  its  irritation,  and 
by  t-auaing  coiintei-pressiirti  from  displaced  organs,  produce  aiiflicient 
support.  When  nipture  occurs  it  is  cither  into  a  cavity  of  the  bodv, 
iw  the  sac  of  the  )>ericanliuni,  the  pleura,  an  auricle  of  the  heart, 
etc.;  or  into  a  canal,  as  the  ti-achca,  bronchus  (see  Fig.  372),  or 
another  bl(>od-vcNBel,   «uch  as  the  pulmonary  artery  (see  Figs.  373, 


3;-l),  or  into  tlie  sulwt; 
among  the  nuisclcs  ur 
which  the  rupture  ci>n 
may  rapture  into  a  ciivily  or 
of  8Up)Mirt  ti)  ilti  wall,  a  tear 
the  anciuysui  may  nndi 


:(■    of  uu  organ,  as  the  lung  or  brain;    o 
iniu'ciive   tissue  of  a  part.     The  mode  i« 
i   about   varies   somewhat.      The   iineuiysO 
,■  i>i-  on  the  surface  of  the  liody  for  wan 
iccurring  by  and  by  in  the  sac.    C 
mucous  membrane  or  the  skin,  an* 
produce  a  necrosis,  rupture  iicciirring  on  the  separation  of  the  slou^- 
(08  in  Fig.  'Al'l).    Or  the  aneurysm  may  induce  inflammation  of  th. 
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mucous  membrane,  and  the  softened  tissue  may  give  way.     Again, 
in  the  case  of  an  aneurysm  meeting  an   osseous  structure  a  gap- 
occurs  in  the  wall  of  its  proper  sac,  as  mentioned  above,  and  the 
edge  of  the  sac  may  become  detached  from  the  bone,  and  so  occasion 
a  rupture.     The  rupture  is  not  usually  at  the  very  first  &tal ;  there 
is,  to  begin  with,  a  slight  leakage  of  blood  through  irregular  aper- 
tures which  get  occasionally  closed  with  blood-clot.     But  from  some 
accidental  increase  of  blood-pressure  or  other  cause  the  aperture  is 
enlarged,  and  a  fatal  haemorrhage  is  the   result.     Or  death   comes 
from  exhaustion   due   to  the   prolonged  drain  and  the  interference 
with  function  that  the  aneurysm  otherwise  produces. 

Aneurysms  of  the  Aart^iiHng  aorta  are  most  liable  to  burst  into  the  pericardium, 
but  ihey  also  rupture  into  pleura,  lung,  cesophagus,  vena  cava  superior,  pulmonary 
artery,  aoriole,  ventricle,  or  externally.  Those  of  the  Arch  of  the  aorta  rupture 
into  the  trachea  or  bronchi  most  frequently,  but  also  into  the  pericardium  and  on 
other  neighbouring  surfaces.  The  aneurysms  of  the  Thoracic  aorta  rupture 
chiefly  into  the  pleursB,  but  also  into  the  cesophagus,  bronchi,  and  lungs.  Those 
of  the  Abdominal  aorta  mostly  rupture  behind  the  peritoneum,  and  enormous 
quantities  of  blood  may  accumulate  beneath  that  membrane,  bulging  it  and  the 
abdominal  contents  forwards.  There  may  be  a  subsequent  tear  of  the  peritoneum, 
and  blood  is,  in  that  case,  present  in  the  abdominal  cavity.  Abdominal  aneurysms 
^  rupture  into  the  left  pleura,  inferior  vena  cava,  lungs,  colon,  pelvis  of  kidney, 
Md  posterior  mediastinum. 

^'  Special  forms  of  aneorysmB. — There  are  certain  lesions  to  which 
the  name  aneurysm  is  commonly  given,  but  which  do  not  accord  with 
"le  description  given  above. 

(u)  Cirsoid  aneurysm  and  the  Aneurysm  by  anastomosis  are  some- 
what allied  forms.  The  Cirsoid  aneurysm  is  sometimes  called  varix 
^^^^nalis,  and  the  name  is  suggestive  of  the  condition  presented.  A 
portion  of  artery  with  its  branches  becomes  elongated  and  widened, 
^^  the  vessels  become  convoluted  like  varicose  veins.  Sometimes  the 
dilatation  extends  to  the  corresponding  ca{>illaries  and  veins.  This 
ronn  of  aneurysm  occurs  most  frequently  in  the  arteries  of  the  scalp 
^  face,  especially  the  temporal  and  occipital,  and  the  enlarged  and 
^ituous  vessels  are  to  be  felt  under  the  skin.  The  Aneurysm  by 
^^tomosis  is  almost  an  arterial  vascular  tumour.  There  is  enlarge- 
ment and  lengthening  of  a  large  number  of  small  arteries,  with  probably 
new.fonnation  of  arteries,  and  the  mass  of  vessels  can  be  felt  like 
P'^ting  worms  under  the  sldn.  The  enlargement  may  extend  to  the 
^pillaries.  The  affection  forms  a  distinct  growth  of  a  bluish-red  colour, 
^th  a  somewhat  granular  surface.     Its  most  frequent  seat  is  the  scalp. 

(b)  Traumatic  aneurysm. — This  arises  in  consequence  of  an  injury 
^  a  vessel.     An  injury  has  been  sustained,  and  after  a  longer  or 
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shorter  period  an  aneurysm  appears.  The  mode  in  which  tnA 
aneurysms  arise  varies.  In  some  cases  an  artery  is  wounded,  and  th< 
blood  makes  a  cavity  for  itself,  constituting  a  Sporious  aneiii]fiB 
The  ca\ity  remains  in  communication  with  the  artery,  and  forms 
kind  of  aneurysmal  sac.  This  is  not  a  common  result  of  wounds  c 
arteries,  as  these  usually  close,  but  it  does  occur,  and  most  readil 
when  the  wound  has  been  an  oblique  or  longitudinal  one.  It  ms 
result  from  a  penetrating  wound  of  such  a  form  as  to  prevent  tli 
escape  of  the  blood  from  the  surface,  or  it  may  result  from  a  broke 
bone  tearing  the  coats. 

But  there  are  some  cases  of  traumatic  aneurysm  which  are  moi 
slow  of  formation  and  in  which  it  is  not  probable  that  any  distini 
tear  through  the  whole  coats  has  occurred.  In  the  fully  developc 
aneurysm  it  is  impossible  to  trace  the  exact  mode  of  origin,  but 
is  probable  that  in  many  cases  a  fractured  bone  projected  against 
vessel  injures  or  even  ruptures  the  middle  coat,  and  possibly  tl 
internal  as  well.  We  know  that  in  applying  a  ligature  those  t? 
coats  give  way,  and  we  can  conceive  a  violent  force  applied  to  tl 
wall  producing  the  same  result.  A  simple  blow  may  act  in  a  simil 
way,  but  it  will  do  so  the  more  readily  if  the  middle  coat  be  alreai 
brittle  from  ciilcareous  infiltration.  Many  of  the  aneurysms  of  t; 
femoral  and  popliteal  arteries  are  referred  to  blows  and  injuric 
but  these  are  not  all  to  be  regarded  as  pure  traumatic  aneurysm 
as  the  arterial  coats  are  frequently  so  altered  by  atheroma  & 
calcareous  infiltration  that  the  injury  seems  to  be  merely  the  det; 
mining  cause. 

Traumatic  aneurysms,  as  appears  from  what  has  been  said  as 
their  origin,  have  usually  less  defined  sacs  than  spontaneous  on 
This  is  especially  the  case  in  those  which  arise  directly  from  wounc 

(c)  Dissecting  aneurysm. — In  this  form  the  blood  is  not  in  a  distin^ 
sac,  but  is  within  the  coats  of  the  artery  itself,  a  false  passage  beio 
formed  amongst  the  layers  of  the  middle  coat.  The  blood  finds  it 
way  into  this  situation  by  rupture  of  the  intima  and  internal  layers  o 
the  media  (see  Fig.  375).  It  sometimes  arises  from  an  injury,  and  i 
thus  a  traumatic  aneurysm,  but  it  more  frequently  occurs  spontaneously 
and  it  is  frequently  multiple.  The  author  has  met  with  a  case  ii 
which  there  were  four  separate  dissecting  aneurysms  on  the  aort 
and  its  branches.  It  may  be  inferred  from  this  fact  that  tb 
condition  is  often  due  to  an  abnormal  brittleness  of  the  intemi 
coat,  apparently  not  from  atheroma  or  any  other  definite  diseai 
•of  the  coat,  but  an  inherited  or  acquired  brittleness.  The  intern 
iCoat  is  torn  through,  and  the  blood  passes  among  the  fibres  of  tl 
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luidine  coat  It  ie  not  that  the  ini<1dlo  coat  is  dissected  tip  from 
the  internal  co&t,  but  the  layers  of  the  middle  coat  itaelf  are 
lepuittd,  and  the  blood   lies  betweeti  an  external  and  an  internal 


^Jer  of  the  middle  coat,  aa  in  Figs.  ;i76,  377,  378.  The  splitting  up 
^'  the  middle  coat  may  be  carried  a  considerable  distance,  and  after 
I'*<aiiig  along  in  the  wall  of  the  vessel  the  l)lood  may  make  another 
^**r  in  the  internal  coat  and  pass  back  into  the  vessel.  The 
^^eorygin  ntay  thua  come  to  have  two  apertures,  anil  ii  condition 
■•y  occur  as  if  the  vessel  were  formed  of  a  double  tube,  divided 
"■Dgitiidinally  by  a  eeptum  composed  of  the  intcniul  and  a  part  of 
•he  middle  coat  (see  Fig.  377).  The  circulation  may  even  be 
''Tied  OD  to  a  great  extent  through  the  ancnrysm,  the  blood 
PMaiiig  in  at  the  original  aperture  and  out  at  the  secondary  one. 
">    the  case  already  referred  to  and  partly  shown  in  Fig.  377,  one 
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of  the  aneurysms  bc^an  in  the  thoracic  aorta,  and  wag  ooi 
down  into  the  iliac  artorics.  There  were  two  aperture*, 
the  thoracic,  and   the  other  fai*  ilown  in  the  a)>cloiiiinal  aor 


between  these  tlic  iiiieiirysm  had  evidently  carried  on  the  ein 
to  a  greater  extent  than  the  natural  channel.  The  approidtiM 
such  an  aneurysm  in  character  to  the  regular  channel  is  still 
increased  by  the  fact  that  the  aneuiysm  by  and  by  acqo 
internal  lining  resembling  the  internal  coat.  It  is  a  homo( 
membrane  of  about  the  thickness  of  the  internal  coat,  so  th 
section  it  may  be  ilillicult,  even  under  the  microscupo,  to  say  t 
a  particular  place  is  the  wall  of  the  vessel  or  the  wall  of  the  an 
(see  l^g-  3T8j.  In  that  case  the  proper  calibre  of  the  artei 
become  eonaidcriil'ly  nuiroweii. 


.SrXCUL  FORMS  Of  ANEURYSHH. 
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Dissecting  aneurysms  being  confined  to  the  wall  of  the  vessel  appeir 
externally  as  thickenings  or  dilatations  of  the  wall,  and  they  may 
produce  bulging  or  bagging  of  the  vessels  to  a  remarkable  degree. 
Occasionally  a  dissecting  aneurysm  tears  through  the  remaining  layers 
of  the  middle  coat  and  the  external  coat,  and  so  a  spurious  aneoryna 
is  attached  to  a  dissecting  one. 

(d)  VarleoM  anemyBin  is  a  term  applied  to  the  ease  in  which  an  artery  and  i 
vein  acquire  a  permanent  abnormal  communication.  It  may  arise  spontaneoml; 
or  traumatical ly.  This  form  used  to  be  not  uncommon  at  the  bend  of  the  elbon 
when,  in  performing  venesection,  the  lancet  wounded  artery  and  vein  together.  1 
occurs  spontaneously  when  an  aneurysm  ruptures  into  a  vein.  In  some  cases  thei 
is  an  actual  aneurysmal  sac  between  artery  and  vein,  and  to  this  form  the  nam 
VariooM  anemyBin  is  more  properly  applied.  But  the  communication  may  I 
direct,  and  while  the  artery  is  little  dilated  the  vein  is  enlarged,  tortuona,  an 
pulsating.  To  this  form  the  name  Aneazyamal  varlx  is  applied.  The  interferent 
with  the  venous  current  produced  by  the  violent  injection  of  the  arterial  bloo 
especially  if  it  be  suddenly  produced,  may  lead  to  serious  venous  engorgement  9^ 
cedema,  which  may  even  have  a  fatal  issue.  Spontaneous  communications  of  ih 
kind  have  been  observed  in  cases  of  bursting  of  aneurysms  between  the  aorta  fti 
ventt  cavA,  between  the  crural  and  popliteal  arteries  and  the  corresponding  veis 
between  the  splenic  artery  and  azygos  vein,  and  between  the  internal  carotid  at 
the  sinus  cavernosus. 

9.  Syphilitic  and  Tubercular  affections  of  arteries.— These  aris* 
usually  by  extension  of  the  infective  process  to  the  arteries,  and  an 
generally  part  of  a  larger  and  more  pronounced  lesion. 

Syphilitic  affections  of  the  arteries  occur  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
gummata,  more  especially  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes.  There  is  an 
extension  of  the  specific  inflammation  to  the  walls  of  the  artery,  so  that 
the  coats  are  infiltrated  with  leucocytes.  The  internal  coat  may 
undergo  great  thickening,  so  that  the  condition  resembles  that  in 
obliterating  endarteritis  (see  Figs.  58  and  59,  pp.  183,  184).  A  more 
unusual  syphilitic  lesion  is  a  localized  inflammation  of  an  artery 
without  the  presence  of  a  gumma  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  arterj 
is  thickened  and  has  a  cartilaginous  consistence,  while  the  calibre  v 
greatly  reduced.  This  condition,  which  occurs  chiefly  in  the  arterie 
of  the  brain,  resembles  atheroma  of  these  vessels,  but  is  more  limita<i 
in  its  distribution. 

There  is  considerable  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  a  special  gummatous  enc 
arteritis  as  described  by  Heubner,  and  the  influence  of  syphilis  in  affecting  tb 
arteries  has  been  exaggerated.  A  lesion  of  an  artery  is  not  to  be  regarded  B 
syphilitic  unless  it  be  either  directly  connected  with  a  syphilitic  lesion,  or  in  tb 
absence  of  a  general  atheroma,  is  associated  with  syphilitic  disease  elsewhere. 

Tuberculosis  of  organs  not  infrequently  extends  to  their  arteries 
The  wall  of  the  artery  is  infiltrated  with   leucocytes  and  its  tissu 
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opened  out  and  softened.  There  may  result  aneurysm  or  even  hsemor- 
rhage,  although  the  advancing  tuberculosis  usually  closes  the  artery  by 
thrombosis.     (See  under  Tuberculosis  of  the  lungs.) 

Utenkture. — Cbirp,  Treatise  on  structure,  diseases,  and  injuries  of  blood-vessels, 
\U1;  KosTBB,  Pathogenese  d.  Endarteritis,  1874 ;  FriedLXitdbr  (Arteritis  obliterans) 
Virch.  Arch.,  Iziii.,  355;  Stilling,  Heilung  durchschlungener  Oefasse,  1834; 
TBoxi  (Arteries  in  stamps),  Virch.  Arch.,  xciii.,  also  (Atheroma)  Virch.  Arch.,  civ., 
CT.,  cri.;  Webbr,  Pitha  and  Billroth's  Handb.,  Bd.  i.,  Abth.  1 ;  Coknil  et  Bamvieb, 
2Dd  ed.,  1881,  i.,  598 ;  Paget,  Lect.  on  surg.  Path. ;  Paul  (Ossification)  Path.  Trans., 
1B86;  Coats,  (do.)  Olasg.  Med.  Jour.,  Ap.,  1887;  Cohn,  (do.)  Virch.  Arch.,  cvi., 
378.  AntwyAm — ^Bizor,  M^m.  de  la  Soc.  m^d.  d'observation,  vol.  i.,  1836;  Hodgson, 
Uct.  on  dis.  of  art.  and  veins,  1815 ;  Crisp,  loc.  cit. ;  Broca,  Des  aneurysmes, 
1856;  K()STEB,  Berl.  klin.  Wochenschr.,  1879 ;  Coats  and  Auld,  Brit.  Med.  Jour., 
1^,  ii.,  p.  456,  and  Journ.  of  Path.,  1895;  Gaikdner,  Allbutt's  System  of 
medicine,  vol.  vi.,  1899;  Trans.  Path,  and  Clin.  Soc.  Glasgow,  vi.  and  vii.,  1897, 
1898.  Tubercul<ms — Stroebb,  Centralb.  fiir  Bakter,  viii. ,  1897  ;  Blumer,  Amer. 
Joor.  Med.  Sciences,  cxvii.,  1899.  SyphilM — Allbutt,  St.  Geo.  Hosp.  Bep.,  iii., 
iV't  Hbitbkeb,  Die  luetische  Erkrankung  der  Hirnarterien,  1874 ;  Baumgabtbn, 
Vireh.  Arch.,  Ixziii. ;  Hubeb,  ibid.,  Ixxix. ;  Abramow,  Ziegler's  Beitrage,  xxvi., 
1899. 

II.— DISEASES  OF  THE  VEINS. 

1.  Thrombosis. — This  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  veins.  The 
fall  description  of  this  process  in  a  previous  section  applies  especially  to 
tlie  veins.  As  the  blood  in  the  veins  is  normally  at  a  low  pressure  and 
flows  slowly,  it  is  readily  brought  to  a  standstill,  especially  in  the 
pouches  of  the  valves.  Hence,  any  cause  which  produces  prolonged 
P^ve  hypersemia  or  weakness  of  the  circulation  is  apt  to  induce 
thrombosis.  Thrombosis  is  also  a  result  of  inflammation  of  veins,  such 
inflammation  being  mostly  septic. 

Thrombosis  induces  an  Inflammation  of  the  wall  of  the  vein, 
whether  the  thrombus  be  specially  irritating  or  not.  In  the  case  of 
a  simple  thrombus  its  presence  induces  a  chronic  inflammation  which 
extends  through  the  wall  of  the  vein  to  its  adventitia  and  surrounding 
connective  tissue.  There  are  thus  Adhesions  formed  between  the  vein 
and  its  sheath,  and  these  may  extend  to  the  sheath  of  the  neighbouring 
*ft«y,  causing  considerable  matting  around.  A  vein  containing  an  old 
thrombus  is  therefore,  as  a  rule,  somewhat  difficult  to  dissect  clean  from 
toe  surrounding  tissue.  Thrombi  in  veins  not  infrequently  become 
organized,  and  there  may  be  a  partial  restoration  of  the  calibre  in  the 
manner  described  at  pp.  83,  84.     (See  also  Fig.  379.) 

-•  Inflammation  of  veins.  Phlebitis. — The  simplest  form  of 
phlebitiB  is  that  just  referred  to  in  which  a  thrombus  causes  a  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  wall  of  the  vein.     We  may  also  have  an  inflam- 
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iiMtion  of  the  wall  from  inflammatJona  in  the  neighbourhood  w 
may  or  niAy  not  induce  thrombosis  secondarily. 

Septic  phlebitis  or  Thrombo-phlebitis.  Pyamia. — These  condii 
were  formerly  of  frequent  occurrence  And  much  discussed  in  me 
literature.  Thi'ombo-phleliiti.s  iiaiially  results  from  the  entrain 
septic  mutter  into  a  vein,  the  mouth  of  which  liei  open  in  a  wo 
but  it  may  occur  from  the  extension  of  a  septic  inflammation  alonf 
sheath  of  the  vein  and  thctice  inwnitls. 


St-ptic  niiittcr  inii'cKlii.-(<d  into  the  Cidibro  of  »  vein  induces 
tion  of  the  hlooil  which,  frinn  the  cireumstiinces  of  the  caao,  i 
alri-iidy  sta^innt.     The  thi'onilius  thus  formeil  in  nol  u  simph 
cnntiiins  scjitic  micnilii's,  niiniely.  pyogenic  micrococci.     The 
a  stnin;;  irriUint  inside  tlii>  vein.  ;uid  this  induces  an  iwv 
matioii    of  its    w;dl.      There    is   an   exudation   of  leiicocyl 
serum,  which  iiccumulatus  in  the  intersiiceH  of  the  wall  auc 
the   external   and    middle    i-ikUk.      The    exudation    rapid! 
purulent,  and  the  emits  are  still  further  opened  out.     V 
within  thci-e  ni;iy  be  little  (■'■lli'iiionsiof  pii^  visible  beneath 
coat  like  pusttdes.     This  [misscs  into  the  calibre  of  the 
the  thi-ombus  softcnn  the  vein   will  often  come  to  be  fill 
The  softening  of  the  throndms  is  jKiitly  the  I'estilt  of  thepi 
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poB,  and  partly  arises  from  septic  decomposition.     The  contents  of  the 

vein,  by  the  softening  of  the  thrombus,  are  allowed  to  pass  into  the 

circulation,  although  fresh  thrombosis  may  from  time  to  time  shut  them 

offl    The  phenomena  of  Pyannia  result  from  the  carriage  of  septic 

matter  by  the  blood  and  the  consequent  infection  of  distant  parts. 

Prom  the  veins,  the  most  direct  connection  is  with  the  lungs,  where 

septic  embolism  is  set  up.    But  there  is  frequently  an  extension  beyond 

the  lungs  by  the  systemic  arteries  to  heart,  kidneys,  etc. 

Utantart. — Hxtnteb,  Works,  edited  by  Palmer,  1837,  iii.,  581 ;  Hodgson,  Dis. 
0/  art.  and  veins,  1815;  Bokitansky,  Handb.  der  path.  Anat.,  ii.,  1844;  YntcHOW, 
6es.  Ahhandl.,  1857;  Ebbling,  Ueber  Phlebitis,  1880;  Panton,  Uterine  phlebitis, 
Glasg.,  1840 ;  Lee,  Origin  of  inflam.  of  veins,  1850. 

3.  Tarix  or   Phlebeotasis. — Varix  is  dilatation   of  veins  just  as 
aneurvsm  is  dilatation  of  arteries. 

Causation. — We  saw  that  some  weakening  of  the  wall  is  always 
nex^essary  to  the  occurrence  of  aneurysm,  but  no  such  condition  is 
required  in  the  production  of  varicose  veins,  although  a  certain  loose- 
ness of  texture,  in  some  cases  hereditary,  undoubtedly  predisposes.    The 
walls  of  veins  are  already  thin,  and  the  blood-pressure  within  them  is 
low.    In  the  case  of  the  veins  of  the  skin  we  are  familiar  with  the  fact 
that,  as  a  rule,  the  blood-pressure  is  not  sufficient  to  overcome  the 
atmospheric   pressure  to  any   considerable  extent  and  the  veins  are 
flattened  or  partially   collapsed,   a  slow    and   weak  current  passing 
through  them.     The  circulation  must  be  considerably  excited,  or  the 
^eins  must  be  obstructed  in  order  to  make  them  stand  out  as  cylinders 
Huder  the  skin.     Such  being  the  case  it  may  be  conceived  that  the 
thiu-walled  veins,  accustomed  to  a  slight  blood-pressure,  ^ill  readily 
<iilate  when  exposed  to  an  increased  blood-pressure.     Varix  is  always 
<lue  to  some  cause  which  is  calculated  to  increase  the  blood-pressure 
^thin  the  veins,  such  as  obstruction  of  the  veins  by  thrombi,  tumours, 
the  gravid  uterus,  passive  hypersemia  from  heart  disease,  and  so  on. 

Character  of  the  changes. — In  the  early  stages  of  varix,  as  may 
frequently  be  seen  in  the  legs,  there  is  simply  an  exaggeration  of 
this  natural  dilatation  above  the  valves.  When  we  stand  erect  the 
^lumn  of  blood  in  the  veins  of  the  legs  is,  as  it  were,  supported  at 
each  valve,  and  the  downward  pressure  tells  on  the  valve  and  the 
portion  of  the  vessel  forming  the  valvular  sinus.  Hence  this 
put  of  the  vessel  is  the  first  to  dilate  when  the  blood-pressure  is 
locreased,  and  the  first  sign  of  varix  is  an  exaggeration  of  the  knotted 
rtateof  the  veins.  At  the  outset  each  valve  forms  a  kind  of  fixed  point, 
the  dilatation  occurring  at  its  level,  and  diminishing  as  the  valve  next 
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above  is  appmuched.  As  cho  dilatation  incrfiaaes  and  extend 
the  valve,  the  vein  increases  in  length  as  well  as  in  calibre,  an 
to  be  accommodated  it  begins  to  form  Came  or  OonTOlntioi 
begin  those  siiuinsities  which  are  so  characteristic  of  varicose 
which  tend  tu  increase  as  time  goes  on  (see  F^.  380).  The 
of  the  vein  has  a  tendency 
the  valves  inoompetenl^ 
occurs  all  the  sooner  as 
of  the  valves  is,  as  we  hsTi 
part  where  the  presson 
exercised.  When  the  v&Iv 
incompetent  the  pressure  1 
more  on  the  walls  of  the 
the  column  of  blood  is  noi 
at  longer  intervals.  Th< 
acts  moat  on  the  depend 
of  the  sinuosities,  and 
the  projection  of  these, 
way  we  may  have  wide  at 
their  convexity  downvan 
some  cases  even  divei 
pouches  projecting  from 
{seeFig.  381).  Intheseez 
dilatations  the  blood 
greatly,  and  it  is  not  unco 
ThromboslB  to  occur.  T1 
obstructed  more  or  less  c 
liy  the  thrombus,  which  m 
ize.  On  the  other  band, 
often  dries  in  and  become 
nnied  with  linio  salts.  In  this  way  varicose  veins  frequentl 
the  sent  of  voiii-stuiies  or  Pbiebolitbs.  These  are  not  i 
in  the  prostatic  and  uterine  veins  (see  Fig.  382). 

Cbronio  inflammation  is  common  in  the  tissues  around  vui 
wherever  they  may  be,  and  su  in  the  skin  we  often  have  veiy 
eczema  with  a  brown  coloration  of  the  akin,  which  may  be  n 
hiemorrhage  by  diape^lesis  from  the  hypertemic  vessels.  Tl 
indurated  and  thickened,  and  this  along  with  the  swelling  of 
may  be  so  great  as  f>  produce  an  appearance  like  that  in  elep 
Hloeration  is  often  induced,  and  the  ulcer  is  sometimes  deep 
gish,  and  may  persist  fur  years.  There  is  sometimes  great  t 
of  the  walls  of  tbe  swollen  veins  at  the  base  of  varicose  ulcen. 
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apparently,  a  compensatory  thickening  to  reslBt  the  ezcessiTe  pni 
(aee  Fig.  383). 

A  varicose  vein  miy  burst.  It  may  be  opened  by  the  ulcen 
process,  or  it  may  come  to  the  surface  and  by  its  increasing  diUb 
at  last  rupture.  In  the  case  of  the  leg  the  results  are  Bometimei 
ceedingly  serious.  As  one  effoct  of  the  dilatation  is  to  render  the  v 
incompetent,  the  veins  of  the  entire  leg  may  come  to  be  virtually  d< 
of  valves.  But  the  veins  inside  the  abdomen  are  normally  devo 
valves,  and  so  it  may  happen  that  from  the  lower  part  of  the  leg  i 


the  heart  there  may  be  a  single  column  of  blood  without  an  arre 
valvo.  If  now  a  vein  rupture  in  the  leg,  the  whole  system  up  b 
heait  may  be,  as  it  were,  tujiped,  and  if  the  person  is  in  the 
posture  a  fatal  hiemorrha^e  may  result.  The  htemorrhage  will  ce 
the  person  lies  liowii,  but  ca^es  haie  been  known  in  which  an  imn 
amount  of  blood  has  been  shed  into  the  boots  without  warning 
Eamorrlioids  are  varicose  veins  of  the  lower  rectum.  At  the  1 
part  of  the  rectum  a  network  of  small  veins  surrounds  the  bowel, 
immediately  under  the  mucous  membrane.  These  veins  comroui 
with  the  inferior  mesenteric  vein,  which  is  a  tributary  of  the  porta 
and  with  the  internal  iliac,  which  is  a  tributary  of  the  vena  cava. 
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obttmcUon  in  the  portal  circulation,  or  abnormal  pressure  within  the 
ibdomen  is  apt  to  induce  dilatation  of  thie  hamorrhoidal  plexus.  The 
diltted  veins  puah  the  mucous  membrane  before  them,  aod  protrude 
u  bluish  nodules  either  immediately  within  or  without  the  anus. 
They  may  assume  considerable  dimensions.  The  knots  are  composed 
originally  of  a  congeries  of  small  convoluted  veins  (Fig.  384,  B),  which 
Euy  communicate  bo  as  to  form  a  kind  of  cavernous  tissue,  but  some- 
times there  are  large  ones  (Fig.  384,  A).  Through  time  the  mucous 
Mmbrane  undergoes  alterations.  The  piles  at  each  movement  of  the 
t*>nls  are  exposed  to  mechanical  irritation,  and  so  the  mucous  mem- 
''nne  is  almost  constantly  in  a  state  of  catarrh.  Then  at  intervals, 
*ien  the  blood-pressure  ia  unusually  great  by  reaaon  of  an  attack  of 
"■Huomation  or  otherwise,  the  veins  rupture,  and  so  there  is  bleeding. 


t.  tbc  dllatol  vdiiB  bciii 


it  B.  Iha  dilated  vt 


I  vdiii,  hciiig  In  the  Aub 


^*i  in  the  substance  of  Che  mucous  memhrane  and  on  to  the  snrface. 
"*  hemorrhoids  thus  become  greatly  altered.  They  become  condensed 
^%  inflammatory  new-formation  of  connective  tissue.  They  sometimes 
*Come  the  seat  of  collections  of  blood,  which  may  form  blood  cysts. 
■Ueholiths  may  also  form  in  the  veins.  More  severe  inflammations 
^VQetimes  occur,  resulting  in  abscesses,  Assures,  fistulas,  or  ulcers. 

Varioocels  is  a  dilatation  of  the  veins  of  the  spermatic  cord  and  the 
'Sternal  scrotal  veins.  It  affects  in  a  greatly  preponderating  proportion 
'be  left  side,  the  explanation  of  this  being  apparently  that  the  left 
spermatic  vein  has  a  circuitous  course,  and  enters  the  renal  vein  at  a 
^ght  angle,  while  the  right  opens  into  the  lower  vena  cava.  The  vari- 
cosity generally  begins  at  the  external  inguinal  ring,  and  extends 
downwards  as  br  as  the  testicla  There  is  not  infrequently  atrophy  of 
the  testicle,  and  sometimes  hydrocele  or  hieraatocele, 
Vuiz  may  occur  in  other  veins,  such  as  those  of  the  Neck  of  the 
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bladder  and  Proetate.    It  is  also  met  with  in  the  female  in  the  Teoeil 
plexus  and  veins  of  the  Vagina,  and  this  may  be  combined  with  varix    ! 
of  the  Broad  ligament  (see  Fig.  382).     Varicosity  also  occurs  in  the 
veins  of  the  Dura  mater. 

4.  New-formations  in  veins. — Syphilis  rarely  attacks  veins,  but  a 
gummatous  inflammation  has  been  observed  in  the  portal  vein  and  in 
the  umbilical  vein  in  new-born  children.  Leprosy  may  attack  the  large 
veins  of  the  extremity. 

Tuberculosis  affects  veins  in  organs  which  are  the  seat  of  this  process, 
and  produces  results  similar  to  those  in  arteries.  As  the  walls  of  yeins 
are  thin  the  process  more  readily  penetrates  to  their  calibre,  and  the 
tubercle  bacillus  may  thus  find  entrance  to  the  blood.  TubercalosiB  of 
veins  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of  general  tuberculosis,  as  aheady 
described. 

Primary  tumours  of  veins  are  excessively  rare.  A  few  cases  of  small 
Hyomata  have  been  described,  and  a  larger  tumour  which  was  regarded 
as  a  myosarcoma  (Perl).  Tumours  not  infrequently  penetrate  into 
veins,  on  account  of  the  thinness  of  their  walls,  but  do  not  produce 
tumours  in  them. 

literature. — Brodie,  Lectures  on  Path,  and  Surgery,  1846 ;  Nunn,  Yaricofle  ma^ 
and  ulcers,  1852  ;  Chapbian,  On  varicose  veins,  1856 ;  Oay,  Varieoee  dis.  of  lowe^ 
eztrem.,  1868;  A.  Cooper,  On  spermatocele,  Guy*s  Hosp.  Bep.,  vol.  iii.  ;  Vxbcbo^'^ 
Virch.  Arch.,  iii. ;  Cohnheim,  ibid.,  xzxvii.;  Koster  (Phlebectasis  in  inteetine),  Ber^- 
klin.  Wochenschr.,  1879  ;  Lesser,  Virch.  Arch.,  ci.  ;  Epstein,  ibid.,  cviii. ; 
ibid.,  liii. 


SECTION  II.— Continued. 
C^DISEASES  OF  THE  LYMPHATIC  SYSTEM  AND  SPLEEN. 

L  TlM  lormplittlc  VasBeli. — Inflammations.  Tuberculosis.  Dilatation  from  ob- 
stniction  of  the  thoracic  duct  and  other  stems.  Tumours,  including  second- 
ary cancer.  IL  The  I^mphatLo  Olands.— 1.  Their  structure  and  general 
pathology.  2.  Degenerations.  3.  Pigmentation  leading  to  induration.  4. 
Acate  lymphadenitis,  Bubo.  5.  Chronic  lymphadenitis.  6.  Tuberculosis, 
primary  and  secondary.  .'J^  Syphilis.  8.  Tumours.  III.  The  BpleexL— its 
stracture.  Malformations  and  malpositions.  Active  congestion  and  inflam- 
mation ;  the  acute  splenic  tumour.  Chronic  inflammation ;  the  chronic 
splenic  tomonr.  Passive  hypenemia.  The  embolic  infarction.  Rupture. 
Amyloid  disease  ;  the  sago  spleen  ;  the  lardaceous  or  waxy  spleen.  Tuber- 
coloais,  syphilis,  and  tumours. 


L— THE  LYMPHATIC  VESSELS. 


w 


E  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe  that  the  lymphatic 
system  is  intimately  related  to  the  blood-vascular  system,  and 
^*^^y  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  it.  We  have  also  seen  that  this 
system  has  close  relations  to  the  connective  tissue,  the  spaces  in  the 
^tter  being  lymph  spaces  lined  with  endothelium  and  having  direct 
^^nncctions  with  the  lymphatic  vessels.  Wherever  there  is  increased 
^^^dation  from  the  blood-vessels  the  serous  spaces  and  lymphatic 
'Vessels  are  distended,  and  the  current  through  them  increased.  We 
"ave  seen  this  to  be  the  case  in  inflammations  and  oedemas. 

Inflammation  of  the  lymphatics.    Lymphangeitis.  —The  lymphatics 

•'^  liable  to  inflammations  of  a  more  independent  kind  warranting  the 

^me  lymphangeitis.     In  order  that  such  inflammation  may  occur  there 

^^st  be  in  the  vessels  some  irritant,  and  the  irritant  is  similar  to 

^t  which  we  find  in  the  veins  in  suppurative  phlebitis,  namely,  a 

•^c  poison.     Just  as  in  the  case  of  veins  there  is  a  thrombosis  with 

'^ppurative  inflammation  (see  thrombo-phlebitis),  so  here  there  is  a 

^<)>gnlam  fonned  which  breaks  down  as  suppuration  goes  on.      In 

^omiaction  with  wonnds  which   have  been  exposed  to  decomposing 

JQiceB,  such  as  dissecting  wounds,  we  sometimes  find  the  course   of 
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the  lymphatic  vessels  marked  by  red  streaks  in  the  skin.  1 
represent  inflammation  of  the  lymphatics  and  surrounding  connc 
tissue.  The  inflammation  not  infrequently  goes  on  to  suppun 
so  that  abscesses  form  at  intervals  in  the  course  of  the  vc 
Here  also,  as  in  thrombo-phlebitis,  there  is  a  transportation  o 
septic  matter,  but  it  is  caught  by  the  lymphatic  glands,  whid 
liable  to  suppuration  in  consequence. 

Erysipelas  and  other  phlegmonous  inflammations  of  the  skii 
inflammations  primarily  of  the  lymphatics  and  of  the  serous  i 
which  form  the  radicles  of  the  lymphatics.  Microbes  are  prea< 
the  lymphatics  of  the  skin  in  such  cases  (see  under  Diseases  ( 
Skin),  and  they  may  be  so  numerous  as  to  render.  Hie-  lym] 
vessels  as  well  as  the  serous  spaces  (peculiarly  prominent,  whe 
sections  have  been  stained  by  aniline  dyes.  The  phlegnionoi 
flammation  of  the  parotid,  which  occasionally  occurs  in  caaes  of 
wounds,  is  probably  of  a  similar  nature.  Epidemic  parotitiB  (mi 
may  perhaps  be  placed  in  the  same  category. 

We  have  already  seen  that  Elephantiaaifl  frequently  begi 
recurrent  attacks  resembling  erysipelas,  in  which  the  lymphatic  ^ 
are  obviously  aflectcd.  There  are  often  red  streaks  passing  u 
limb,  and  the  lymphatic  glands  may  be  enlarged.  The  irritatioi 
is  slighter  and  more  chronic.  The  inflammation  results  in 
thickening  of  the  connective  tissue,  but  there  is  often  along  v 
dilatation  of  the  lymphatic  vessels,  so  that,  when  the  part  is  cul 
an  abundant  lymphatic  fluid  exudes  which  sometimes  contains  fal 

Tuberculosis  of  the  lymphatics. — This  is  very  frequent  in  conn 
with  tuberculosis  of  various  parts.  Thus  in  tuberculosis  of  the  int 
there  are  often  visible  beneath  the  peritoneum  prominent  white 
which  are  tuberculous  lymphatics.  In  the  lungs  also  tuben 
frequently  extends  by  the  lymphatics.  The  Thoracic  duct  is 
times  the  seat  of  a  regular  tuberculous  eruption  in  general  tuberc 
(Orth.) 

Ljrmphangiectasis. — The  lymphatic  vessels  are  occasionally  tl 
of  dilatation.  Obstruction  of  a  lymphatic  stem  may  produce  a  vs 
dilatation  of  the  vessels  and  even  their  rupture.  The  most  st 
example  of  this  is  afforded  by  Obstraction  of  the  thorade 
This  is  not  an  infreiiuent  accident,  arising  from  various  causes,  s 
pressure  of  tumours,  aneurysms,  etc.,  in  its  neighbourhood,  but 
particularly  from  thrombosis  of  the  jugular  and  innominate 
(see  under  CBdema  and  Dropsy).  P^xperiments  on  animals  shoi 
ligature  of  the  duct  leads  to  dilatation  and  sometimes  to  nipt 
iU  dilated  origin  in  the  abdomen,  which  forms  the  Cysticenu 
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(Cooper).  In  man  there  may  be  a  similar  rapture,  either  in  the 
ibdomen  or  pleura,  lea<]ing  to  accumulation  of  fluid  in  these  cavities. 
ki  the  fluid  in  the  thoracic  duct  contains  fat,  the  exudation  in  the 
peritoneiun  or  pleura  will  be  chylous  (see  Chylous  Ascites  and  Hydro- 
tbonx).  Rupture  is,  however,  only  an  occasional  result  of  obstruction 
of  tbe  duct,  as  the  anastomosing  connections  may  compensate,  so  that 
there  may  even  be  comparatively  little  dilatation.  We  have  already 
Hcn  that  when  the  lymphatics  are  olwtmcted  by  the  embryoes  of  the 
iliria  sanguinis,  Lymph-Bcrotum,  Chyluria,  etc.,  may  result.  In  the 
enlargement  of  the  tongne  called  Hacroglosaia.  which  is  frctguently 


fWgenital,  there  is  commonly  a  great  dilatation  of  the  lymphatics, 
»hich  may  form  considerable  cysts.  Sometimes  the  whole  lesion  has 
Uiesgpects  of  a  tumoiu'-formation. 

TuDOnrs  of  the  Ijrmphatics. — There  is  sometimes  a  localized  dilata- 
tion of  many  lymphatics  so  as  to  form  a  distinct  Vascular  tumour. 
Th«e  tumours  are  usually  cavernous  in  structure,  and  arc  classed  as 
'^TemoOB  lymphangiomaB.  Sometimes  they  develop  actual  cysts, 
*bich  are  filled  with  serous  flnid,  and  are  designated  Hygromas. 

We  often  iind  lymphatic  vessels  dilated  in  the  neigh bourhoo<] 
ofaCtneer,  the  material  in  the  vessels  being  derived  from  the  tumour. 
Tliia  occurs  mostly  in  the  case  of  cancers  which  are  undergoing 
•oftening.  It  ia  moat  frequently  seen  in  connection  with  mammary 
wieers,  where  the  lymphatics  may  have  the  form  of  firm  cylinders  as 
Urge  as  quills,  filled  with  white  material  (Fig.  385).     The  same  thing 
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is  seen  in  the  case  of  secondary  cancer  of  the  lung,  where  there  an 
nodules  immediately  under  the  pleura.  The  suhpleural  lymphatia 
around  the  nodule  are  found,  as  it  were,  injected  with  white  material, 
and  this  also  occurs  in  the  capsule  of  the  liver  when  cancerous 
nodules  are  near  the  surface.  These  naked-eye  appearances  indicate 
how  prone  cancerous  material  is  to  pass  into  the  lymphatics,  aod 
under  the  microscope  at  the  margins  of  a  growing  cancer  the 
lymph-spaces  may  sometimes  be  found  filled  with  epithelial  masses. 
(See  under  Cancer.) 

Uterature.— Velpeau,  Arch.  g^n.  de  med..  1835,  viii. ;  Breschxt,  Le  syBt^me 
lymphatique,  183() ;  Carter  (Lymphangiectasis  and  Elephantiasis),  Trans,  of  Med. 
Soc.  of  Bombay,  18G1 ;  Israel,  Ueb.  Lymphangioma,  1885 ;  Bradlst,  Injuries  and 
dis.  of  lymphatic  system,  3rd  ed.,  1875 ;  Cooper,  Med.  records  and  researches, 
1798;  Bogehold  (Injuries  ofithor.  duct).  Arch.  f.  klin.  Chimrg.,  xxix.,  443;  Goaib, 
Museum  Catal.  of  Western  Infirmary  (Obstr.  of  thor.  duct  from  thrombosis  of  jog. 
vein). 

II.— THE  LYMPHATIC  GLANDS. 

1.  Structure  and  relations. — All  lymphatic  vessels  connect  them- 
selves directly  with  lymphatic  glands,  so  that  no  lymph  passes  into 
the  circulation  without  first  traversing  a  Ijrmphatic  gland.     Dissolved 
substances  introduced  into  the  lymphatic  spaces  of  the  skin  and  sub- 
cutaneous tissue  are  rapidly  carried  up  the  lymphatics  and  througb 
the  glands  into  the  general  circulation ;  this  is  a  matter  of  eveiy  day 
experience  in  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  medicinal  agents.    Granular 
material,  however,  does  not  pass  through  the  glands,  which  form  ^ 
filter  for  all  solid  particles. 

The  apparatus  by  which  the  Filtration  of  the  Isnnph  is  effected  is  illustrated  i^* 
Fig.  386.  When  the  afferent  lymphatic  vessel  coming  from  the  periphery  reaoh^^ 
the  gland,  it  first  fonns  a  plexus  in  the  capsule.  On  the  other  hand  the  efferecs.'' 
vessel  emerges  from  a  plexus  of  vessels  at  the  hilus,  and  this  plexus  is  connected 
with  the  medullary  portion  of  the  gland.  In  passing  from  the  afferent  to  tls-^ 
efferent  vessel  the  lymph  traverses  a  series  of  sinuses,  r,  c,  in  figure.  The 
are  not  clear  spaces,  but  contain  a  reticulum  or  mesh-work  shown  in  the 
These  sinuses  surround  the  proper  glandular  tissue,  which  is  in  the  form  of  roonde*'^ 
follicles  or  cords  composed  of  densely  packed  lymph  cells  (a,  a,  in  figore). 
lymph  first  passes  from  the  afferent  plexus  into  the  sinuses  of  the  cortex,  then  inl 
those  of  the  medullary  part,  where  originate  the  radicles  of  the  efferent  Teaser- 
The  sinuses  being  occupied  by  the  fine  reticulum  will  catch  solid  particles  broo^^r^ 
to  the  gland,  and  such  particles  will  therefore  be  most  readily  caught  at  the  cortio^^ 
portion  of  the  gland. 

In  the  normal  gland,  according  to  the  researches  of  Flemming  and  Baumgarte^^ 
there  is  an  active  new-formation  proceeding  by  means  of  Xazyomitods.  Tb^ 
ooeun  at  a  number  of  centres  in  the  cortex,  whose  cells  are  less  deeply  staini 
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Ibu  IhoM  dMwhuw,  bot  in  vbioh  the  nuoleu  Sgaces  of  karjomiCotue  are  vliibla. 
"nut  U  aUo  nodear  diTision  in  other  parts,  bat  to  a  lesi  degree.  Theu  appeax- 
umprobablj  indioale  the  new-romiBtion  of  leacocytes. 


In  the  operation  of  Tattooing,  granular  pigment,  such  as  Indian  ink 
''  vermilion,  is  introduced  into  the  skin.  Part  of  it  remains  perman- 
^ly  in  the  corium,  but  part  is  conveyed  up  the  lymphatics  and  is 
'^"ght  by  the  glands,  where  it  remains  6xed. 

^  it  is  in  pathological  conditions.  The  lymphatic  glands  are  very 
™mently  associated  in  morbid  processes  which  are  occurring  in  parts 
in  which  the  Tessels  passing  to  the  glands  take  origin.  Dissolved  and 
•""d  materials  are  thus  conveyed  to  the  glands,  and  according  to  the 
'^ture  of  the  material  will  affect  the  gland  or  not.  In  Septic  inflam- 
^tiou,  for  example,  the  microbes  are  often  conveyed  to  the  glands 
^  produce  inflammation  there.  As  these  are  in  the  form  of  fine 
Particles  they  are  arrested  at  the  gland,  and  the  inflammation  makes  a 
P*um  there  only  to  proceed  further,  if  the  organisms  propagate  on- 
*snk  But  even  in  the  case  of  Simple  inflammationB,  although  the 
Pt^ucts  are  for  the  most  part  dissolved,  they  still  are  frequently  of  an 
'rrita^gg  nature  and  cause  the  glands  to  inflame-     We  have  aeciv  t\\a.t 
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solid  material  from  cancers  is  often  conveyed  along  the  lymphati 
vessels  and  is  caught  at  the  glands. 

In  all  these  cases  the  material  may  produce  no  irritation  in  th 
lymphatic  vessels  along  which  it  is  being  conveyed.  If  concentnte 
or  very  virulent  it  will  do  so,  but  it  often  does  not,  and  in  that  cu 
a  wide  interval  of  healthy  structure  intervenes  between  the  primar 
disease  and  the  lymphatic  gland.  Hence  it  is  common  to  speak  ( 
the  disease  being  conveyed  to  the  glands  by  metastasis.  Indeec 
most  of  the  lesions  to  which  the  glands  are  liable  are  secondir 
to  diseases  elsewhere,  but  there  are  some  which  may  be  regarded  i 
idiopathic. 

2.  Degenerative  changes.  These  are  not  of  common  occumnc 
apart  from  tuberculosis  and  syphilis.  Amyloid  disease  is  the  con 
monest  form  of  degeneration,  but  it  does  not  usually  occur  in  a  hig 
degree,  and  it  is  only  occasionally  that  the  glands  are  enlarged  an 
rendered  firmer  by  the  degeneration.  For  the  most  part  it  is  detecte 
only  when  the  glands  are  examined  microscopically  with  the  aid  ( 
iodine  or  methyl-violet  The  disease  appears  to  attack  mainly  th 
reticuhim  of  the  gland,  and  one  can  sometimes  make  out  the  swoUe 
hyaline  network,  or  even  detect  how  the  normal  reticulum  swells  oc 
into  the  degenerated  network.  In  old  persons  a  Colloid  or  HyaUii 
degeneration  is  met  with.  The  gland  shows  a  series  of  alveoli  fille 
with  colloid  material,  or  the  blood-vessels  and  trabeculse  of  the  glan 
become  hyaline,  the  appearance  resembling  that  in  amyloid  disease  bi 
without  the  reaction. 

3.  Pigmentation  of  the  glands. — We  have  seen  how  pigment  art 
ficially  introduced  into  the  lymphatics  is  arrested  at  the  gland 
Similarly,  carbonaceous  pigment  is  carried  from  the  lungs  and  depodtc 
in  the  bronchial  glands.  Again,  in  cases  of  extravasation  of  blood,  < 
in  inflammations  with  considerable  haemorrhage,  the  red  corpuscles  ai 
conveyed,  sometimes  in  large  numbers,  to  the  glands,  which  may  thi 
be  deeply  coloured.  The  dissolved  colouring  matter  in  hsemorrhag 
may  also  be  conveyed  and  stain  the  glands. 

The  pigment  is  carried,  in  part  at  least,  by  the  lymphoid  cells,  whi< 
are  to  be  found  in  the  lymphatic  fluid.  Arrived  at  the  gland,  tl 
pigment  is  first  caught  by  the  stellate  cells  which  form  the  reticulum 
the  sinuses  of  the  cortex,  and  hence  in  the  earlier  stages  we  may  ha 
the  sinuses  marked  out  by  the  pigmentation.  If  it  continues  to  arri 
at  the  gland,  it  extends  into  the  follicles  and  finally  the  whole  glai 
may  \ye  deeply  and  uniformly  coloured.  When  present  in  such  quanti 
the  pigment,  although  generally  non-irritating,  produces  a  Chroi 
inflammation.     There  is  increase  of  the  connective  tissue  forming  t 
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tnbeeole,  and  a  corresponding  atrophy  of  the  glandular  follicles.  The 
affected  gland  in  addition  to  the  pigmentation  is  enlarged  and  hard^ 
or  indurated,  and  in  this  state  it  seems  to  be  to  a  large  extent  stoiFed 
up  by  the  pigment  and  rendered  impervious.  When  this  is  the  case 
the  lymph  probably  passes  by  anastomosing  vessels  to  other  glands, 
which  in  their  turn  become  pigmented.  In  this  way  we  may  explain 
how  pigmentation  sometimes  extends  from  gland  to  gland.  Thus  in 
anthracosis  of  the  lungs  we  may  have  not  only  the  bronchial  glands 
but  also  those  of  the  mediastinum,  and  even  those  of  the  abdomen  and 
at  the  porta  of  the  liver  pigmented. 

What  has  been  said  in  regard  to  pigment  applies  also  to  other  solid 
materials  introduced  similarly  into  the  lymphatics.     In  stonemasons 
the  particles  of  stone  which  get  into  the  parenchyma  of  the  lung  are  in 
part  carried  to  the  glands,  where  they  produce   similar  changes  to 
those  mentioned,  but  even  more  readily,  as  from  their  mechanically 
irritating  characters  they  are  more  apt  to  produce  chronic  inflammation. 
4.  Acute  inflammation  of  lymphatic  glands.  Lymphadenitis. — As 
already  indicated,  this  condition  is  nearly  always  a  result  of  inflamma- 
tion in  the  peripheral  parts  from  which  the  vessels  come  to  the  gland. 
The  enlarged  and  inflamed  gland  is  called  a  Bubo.     The  most  serious 
of  the  acute  inflammations  are  connected  with  infective  processes,  as  in 
the  case  of  dissecting  wounds,  erysipelas,  phlegmonous  inflammations, 
<iiphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  splenic  fever,  and  the  plague  (Bubonic  plague). 
The  inflamed  gland  is  enlarged,  its  vessels  hypersemic,  and  its  tissue 
wftened.     The  enlargement  is  due  to  a  great  increase  of  lymphoid  cells 
^hich  accumulate  largely  in  the  sinuses.     The  stellate  cells  forming  the 
^ticulum  of  the  sinuses  also  swell,  and  their  nuclei  divide.    The  sources 
of  the  added  lymphoid  cells  are  several.     They  arise  by  division  of  the 
existing  cells  of  the  gland,  as  evidenced  by  the  observation  of  karyo- 
"Ptosis  in  these  cells;    but  they  have  their  origin  in  part  in  the 
^^gration  of  white  corpuscles  from  the  blood-vessels  in  the  gland,  and 
'*^e  primary  inflammation  of  the  periphery  probably  sends  its  con- 
^iigent.     The  inflammation  may  subside  and  the  gland  return  to  its 
•formal  condition ;  the  new-formed  cells  probably  pass  on  into  the 
Cerent  vessel  and  are  disposed  of  in  the  circulation. 

Not  infrequently  suppuration  occurs  ;  the  tissue  of  the  gland  breaks 

^own  and  an  abscess  is  the  result.     We  have  thus  a  Suppurating  bubo. 

^e  inflammation  usually  extends   to  the  capsule  and  surrounding 

^i«8ue,  which  become  involved  in  the  suppuration.     In  this  way  the 

^Wess  advances,  and  the  pus  is  finally  discharged  at  the  surface. 

Usually  the  abscesses   do   so  discharge,    but   they   may   burst   intf> 

bronchi,  into    serous    cavities,   etc.      Some   of  these  severe  iivftawv- 

2p 
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mations  have   a    heemorrhagic  and   even  a  necrotic  or  gangrenoos 
character. 

5.  Chronic  Ijrmphadenitis. — This  term  is  used  for  a  simple  chrome 
inflammation  in  connection  with  prolonged  irritation  of  the  glandi 
This  is  most  directly  produced  by  the  introduction  of  foreign  aab- 
stances,  where  the  solid  particles  are  conveyed  to  the  glands  (see 
above).  It  occurs  also  in  connection  with  prolonged  periphenl 
irritation,  as  where  an  eczema  of  the  leg  or  the  scalp  produces  an 
enlargement  of  the  corresponding  glands.  The  inflammation  hm 
results  in  increase  of  the  entire  elements  of  the  gland,  or  else  in  i 
preponderating  increase  of  the  connective-tissue  stroma  with  atrophy  ol 
the  proper  gland-tissue  and  induration  of  the  gland. 

6.  Tubercalosis  of  the  Ijrmphatic  glands  (Scrofula). — Tuberculoeu 
occurs  in  the  lymphatic  glands  as  elsewhere,  as  a  result  of  the  action  ot 
the  tubercle  bacillus.  In  some  cases  there  is  an  obvious  propagatioi 
of  these  microbes  from  an  existing  local  tuberculosis  at  the  peripherj 
but  there  are  many  cases  where  the  primary  seat  appears  to  be  in  th( 
glands. 

Primary  taberculosis  occurs  for  the  most  part  in  glands  connectec 
with  mucous  membranes  having  absorbent  functions.  There  is  UBoalli 
at  the  outset  catarrh  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  it  may  be  presumec 
that  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  exuded  products  of  inflammation  are  con 
veyed  to  the  glands.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  these  catarrh 
are,  in  the  proper  sense,  tubercular,  but  it  appears  that,  along  with  th 
inflammatory  products,  bacilli  may  be  carried  from  the  surface.  I 
susceptible  persons  these  will  multiply  in  the  glands  and  produce 
tuberculosis.  Such  primary  tuberculosis  chiefly  occurs  in  glands  th 
radicles  of  which  are  connected  with  the  mouth,  pharynx,  fauces,  c 
intestine,  and  they  are  mostly  situated  about  the  jaws  or  neck,  or  i 
the  mesentery. 

The  tuberculosis  is  characterized  by  the  formation  of  tuberde 
which  takes  place  chiefly  in  the  follicular  cords.  This  is  accompanie 
by  inflammatory  swelling  of  the  gland,  just  as  in  other  forms  of  tubei 
culosis.  There  is  usually  a  great  new-formation  of  cells  which,  in  th* 
more  chronic  cases,  have  mostly  the  character  of  epithelioid  cells.  Tfc< 
amount  of  swelling  and  its  acuteness  vary  greatly.  There  may  be  i 
rapid  increase  of  size  with  redness  and  other  appearances  of  inflam- 
mation, or  it  may  be  a  slow  and  indolent  process. 

Caseous  necrosis  soon  presents  itself;  at  first  in  a  number  of  centres, 
but  as  it  proceeds  it  involves  more  and  more  of  the  gland,  and  th( 
areas  coalesce.  The  extension  of  the  tuberculosis  goes  on  while  tb 
older  parts  are  caseous  till  the  caseous  condition  comes  to  involv 
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the  whole  gland.  The  completely  caseous  gland  is  hard  or  firm 
to  the  touch ;  it  presents  on  section  a  homogeneous  yellow  aspect 
which  has  been  aptly  compared  to  that  of  the  cut  surface  of  a  raw 
potata  Sometimes  at  the  periphery  there  is  a  grey  transparent  zone 
representing  the  still  advancing  tuberculosis,  but  the  caseous  condition 
may  extend  to  the  capsule. 

The  Infective  character  of  the  process  is  manifested  by  its  extension 
to  neighbouring  glands.  There  is  sometimes  in  the  neck  a  complicated 
tuberculosis  of  many  glands,  some  lying  deeply  among  the  muscles 
and  fascise.  It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  there  is  little  or  no 
tendency  to  extension  through  the  capsule  unless  it  bo  first  ruptured 
or  destroyed.  This  accords  with  the  fact  that  tuberculosis  does  not 
usually  penetrate  connective-tissue  membranes. 

The  caseous  condition  being  thus  brought  about,  the  disease,  so  far 
u  the  individual  glands  are  concerned,  may  undergo  certain  further 
developments.  The  caseous  matter  may  simply  remain  as  dead 
material,  surrounded  by  connective  tissue.  It  often  becomes  infiltrated 
with  lime  salts,  and  converted  finally  into  a  putty-like  or  stony  mass. 
This  is  most  liable  to  occur  in  glands  which  are  protected,  such  as  those 
of  the  mediastinum  and  the  mesenteric  or  other  abdominal  glands.  It 
^  quite  common  to  meet  with  pultaceous  or  stony  masses  in  the 
mediastinum  or  in  the  mesentery  of  adults,  which  are  the  obsolete 
ranains  of  a  tuberculosis  in  childhood. 

In  the  case  of  superficial  glands,  which  are  exposed  to  mechanical 
irritation,  there  is,  on  the  other  band,  frequently  a  Softening  associated 
^th  inflammation.  A  process  akin  to  suppuration  ensues,  in  which 
the  matter  is  partly  composed  of  the  debris  of  the  caseous  matter  and 
Partly  of  pus.  The  capsule  is  perforated  and  the  matter  passes  towards 
the  surface  where  it  opens  as  a  chronic  abscess.  In  its  passage 
't  produces  a  tuberculosis  of  the  parts  with  which  it  comes  in 
<^ntact,  so  that  Tubercnlar  sinuses  and  ulcers  are  frequent  results. 
It  is  well  known  that  recovery  from  this  condition  is  only  insured  by 
^^ful  removal  of  all  infective  material. 

Seeondary  tuberculosis  is  very  common  in  glands  connected  with 
^^'Sans  which  are  the  seat  of  local  tuberculosis.  This  applies  especially 
to  the  bronchial  glands  which  are  always  secondarily  involved  in 
phthisis  pulmonalis.  The  process  here  is  often  a  very  chronic  one, 
^  the  glands  sometimes  instead  of  caseating  become  indurated  as  in 
Tronic  inflammation.  Indeed,  in  fibroid  phthisis  the  two  processes 
of  induration  and  tuberculosis  often  go  on  together.  Secondary  tuber- 
^oloaJB  also  arises  in  the  mesenteric  and  other  abdominal  glands  from 
tubercular  ulcers  of  the  intestine. 
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The  glands  are  also  commonly  affected  in  General  tuberea 
They  are  the  seat  of  small  miliary  tubercles,  and  are  geiu 
enlarged  and  hypersemic. 

7.  Syphilitic  disease  of  l3rniphatio  glands. — This,  as  we  ha^e 
is  a  constant  result  of  the  primary  syphilitic  infection,  and  consti 
the  syphilitic  or  Indurated  bubo.  The  glands  slowly  enlarge  by 
formation  of  round  cells,  and  they  remain  enlarged  for  moot 
years.  There  is  little  caseous  necrosis  in  the  glands,  but  the  conn< 
tissue  trabeculss  are  thickened.  During  the  secondary  stage 
glands  may  swell,  such  as  those  of  the  neck. 

Onmmata  sometimes  form  in  the  glands  in  inherited  syphili 
in  the  late  tertiary  stage  of  ordinary  syphilis.  There  is  enlargf 
and,  it  may  be,  extension  to  neighbouring  glands.  The  enl 
glands  may  or  may  not  becomes  caseous.  (See  account  by  ! 
Hirschfeld.) 

8.  Tumoors  of  lymphatic  glands. — We  have  already  dm 
several  forms  of  new-formation  of  lymphatic  tissue,  some  of 
attain  to  the  dignity  of  actual  tumours,  and  are  designated  lymp 
or  lymphadenoma.  There  is  the  leukaemic  lymphoma,  and  the  : 
nant  lymphoma  or  Hodgkin's  disease,  both  of  which  partake  < 
character  of  infective  processes. 

Of  the  tumours  proper,  with  the  exception  of  sarcoma,  the  pr 
forms  are  rare  but  the  secondary  frequent.'   The  Myxoma  is 
times  primary  and  the  Chondroma  has  ])een  observed  as  a  seco 
tumour. 

In  a  case  recorded  by  Virchow  a  chondroma  occurred  in  the  axillary  gli 
connection  with  a  primary  tumour  of  the  scapula,  and  in  one  by  Paget 
glands  of  the  groin  in  a  case  of  chondroma  of  the  testis. 

The  most  important  form  of  sarcoma  of  the  lymphatic  glands 
Lympho-sarcoma,  which  is  of  comimratively  frequent  occurrei 
the  mediastinum  (see  Fig.  169,  p.  336),  but  is  also  met  with 
abdomen. 

Sarcoma  occurs  primarily  as  a  hard  or  soft  tumour.  The  1 
form  is  rare  and  is  usually  a  iibro-sarcoma.  The  soft  form  n 
a  spindle-celled  tumour,  but  is  more  frequently  round-celled.  It  i 
an  alveolar  sarcoma.  The  commoner  round-celled  sarcoma  res( 
in  structure  the  lymphoma  and  is  liable  to  l)e  mistaken  for  it^ 
does  not  present  the  tendency  to  spread  from  gland  to  gland,  i 
its  metastasis  does  not  affect  the  lymphatic  system  specially, 
tumours  usually  grow  rapidly,  and  form  large  fungating  i 
Secondary  growths  frequently  form   in  the  lungs.     These  tu 
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originate  chiefly  from  the  retroperitoneal,  mediastinal,  and  bronchial 
gUndfl.  In  the  alveolar  form  the  new-formation  occurs  chiefly  in  the 
adventitia  of  the  vessels. 

Sarcoma  does  not  readily  occur  secondarily  in  the  lymphatic  glands, 
bot  according  to  Butlin  it  does  so  more  frequently  than  is  usually 
stated.  Sarcomas  of  the  foot,  tonsils,  testicles,  and  probably  the 
kidney,  are  liable  to  affect  the  lymphatic  glands  secondarily.  The 
pigmented  and  softer  forms  of  sarcoma  are  more  likely  to  affect  the 
glands. 

Cancer  does  not  occur  as  a  primary  growth  in  the  lymphatic  glands 
but  is  very  frequent  as  a  secondary  affection.  Cancerous  tumours  by 
their  irritation  may  lead  to  a  simple  inflammatory  enlargement,  but, 
even  in  those  which  are  very  slightly  enlarged,  there  are  usually 
cancerous  developments  detectable  by  the  microscope.  (See  further 
under  Cancer.) 

Uteratore. — Structure — Beckukohaussn,  Strieker's  Histology,  Syd.  See.  transl., 
▼ol.i.;  Flkmiomo,  Arch.  f.  mikroscop.  Anat.,  xxiv.;  Abnold,  Yireh.  Arch.,  xciii.  and 
zcv.;  Baumgibtek,  Zeitschr.  f.  klin.  Med.,  ix.,  1885.  Pigmentation — Yibchow, 
CeUoltr  Path.;  Obth  (Absorption  of  blood),  Vireh.  Arch.,  Ixi.,  269;  Mulleb, 
Lymphdnisen  bei  Besorp.  von  Blutextrav.,  1879.  Tuberculosis — Schuppel,  Unter- 
such,  iiber  Lymphdrusentuberkulose,  1871;  Eosteb,  Yirch.  Arch.,  xlviii.,  95; 
FiiEoilxDKB,  Ueber  locale  Tubercnlose,  Volkmann's  Yortriige,  No.  49;  Koch, 
Etiology  of  tubercnlosis  in  Micro-parasites  in  Disease  (Syd.  Soc.  transl.),  1886, 
P*  120;  DowD,  Annals  of  Surgery,  1899.  Syphilis — Lancebeaux,  Traits  de  la  Syph., 
PP-  147  and  .168;  Bibch-Hibschfeld,  Lehrb.  d.  Path.  Anat.,  last  edition. 
Tvmoun—YiBCROWj  Yirch.  Arch.,  v.,  2,  30;  Paget,  Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  xxxviii. ; 
^^^TTUTi  (Sarcomas),  Yirch.  Arch.,  Ixix.,  245  ;  Butlin,  Intemat.  Encycl.  of  Surg., 
18B4,  i?.,  600.  Defftnerations — Vibchow  (Amyloid  dis.),  Wurzb.  Yerhandl.,  vii., 
^;  Ebebth,  Yirch.  Arch.,  Ixxx. ;  Cobnil  et  Ranvdeb  (Colloid)  Histol.  path.,  last 
^ition;  Wxeobb  (Hyaline),  Yirch.  Arch.,  Ixxx.,  188. 

m.— THE  SPLEEN. 

1.  Stmctore  and  formation. — The  exact  nature  of  the  function  of 
this  organ  is  somewhat  obscure.  In  order  to  understand  the  various 
changes  which  it  undergoes,  it  will  be  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  certain 
^^ts  as  to  its  structure.  The  splenic  artery  as  it  enters  the  organ  is 
*ccom])anied  by  connective  tissue  which  forms  a  continuous  sheath 
voond  its  branches.  In  this  sh^th  there  develop  at  intervals  little 
Quittes  of  lymphoid  tissue,  forming  the  Malpighian  bodies,  which  are 
dierefore  lymphatic  follicles  closely  related  to  the  arterial  branches, 
^e  arteries  break  up  into  capillaries  which  are  mostly  distributed  in 
die  Malpighian  bodies,  where  they  form  a  somewhat  wide-meshed  net- 
"^ork.    At  the  periphery  of  the  Malpighian  bodies  the  capillaries  open 
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into  the  splenic  palp,  which  is,  as  it  were,  interpoaed  betwera  tk 
capiilariea  and  the  veins.  This  coneists  of  a  honeycomb-like  stmctu^ 
with  frequent  trabecule  and  meshes  (see  e,  t.  Fig.  387).  The  meibn 
contain  blood,  lar^e  cells,  and  cells  containing  blood -corpuscle*  ud 
pigment.  The  meshwork  of  the  putp  develops  occasionally  into  wida 
channels  or  sinuses  which  are  virtually  the  radicles  of  the  veins.  Tbe 
pulp  has  a  brownish  colour  both  from  its  pigment  and  from  the  bet 
that  it  is  full  of  blood.  The  Malpighian  bodies  being  lymi^oid  in 
structure,  and  sparely  vascularized,  are  whitish  in  colour.  It  ie  dear 
from  this  structure  thst  the  blood  passing  into  the  spleen  b;  the 


arteries  will  linger  long  in  the  organ,  and  will  especially  stagnatd 
the  meshes  of  the  pulp.  It  seems  prohable  that  in  the  pulp  the  i 
corpuscles  are  to  some  estent  destroyed.  The  existence  in  the  norn 
spleen  of  cells  containing  red  corpuscles  and  pigment  seems  to  indies 
this.  The  spleen  also  probably  giies  origin  to  white  corpuscles,  hi 
it  shares  this  function  with  the  lymphatic  glands  and  the  medulla' 
bone,  as  well  as  probably  with  the  widely-diffused  connective  tiwi 
throughout  the  body.  Some  have  supposed  that  the  spleen  also  fimi 
red  corpuscles. 

From  these  remarks  it  will  be  understood  that  the  amount  of  hkni 
in  the  spleen  will  be  subject  to  grc«t  variations  according  as  the  pal] 
is  more  or  lees  distended.    The  ^ul^  forms  by  far  the  greatest  paito 
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the  substance  of  the  spleen,  and  according  as  its  honeycomb  structure 
is  more  or  less  full  of  blood  the  size  of  the  organ  varies.  Thus 
there  is  no  organ  in  the  body  which  varies  so  much  in  size,  even 
onder  physiological  conditions.  During  digestion  there  is  an  active 
hyperemia  which  causes  enlargement  of  the  organ.  Again,  the  capsule 
and  trabecuke  of  the  spleen  are  abundantly  supplied  with  smooth- 
muscle  fibre-cells,  and  its  size  is  influenced  by  the  state  of  contraction 
of  these.  It  is  well  known  that  by  electric  stimulation  the  size  of  the 
organ  may  be  diminished,  the  muscular  tissue  contracting. 

2.  Malformations  and  Malpositions.— One  or  more  Supemumerary 
spleens  (splenculi,  lienculi)  are  very  frequently  met  with,  these  being 
in  addition  to  the  ordinary  normal  organ.  They  are  generally  round 
in  form,  and  have  the  dark  red  or  blue  colour  and  soft  structure  of  the 
i^plenic  tissue.  They  are  usually  small  in  size,  varying  from  that  of  a 
pea  to  that  of  a  marble,  but  cases  have  occurred  in  which  two  spleens 
of  nearly  equal  size  have  been  present.  Sometimes  several  of  these 
spleens  are  found  usually  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  normal  organ, 
but  they  may  be  away  from  it,  having  even  been  found  embedded  in 
the  head  of  the  pancreas.  Several  hundred  have  been  seen  scattered 
about  the  abdominal  cavity. 

These  accessory  organs  may  be  the  seat  of  morbid  processes  similar 
to  those  affecting  the  spleen  itself  This  is  particularly  the  case  with 
regard  to  amyloid  disease  and  tuberculosis.  The  spleen  is  also  liable 
to  variations  in  shape,  some  of  which  are  congenital.  It  is  liable 
to  a  folding  of  its  convex  surface  from  compression  by  the  ribs  in 
tight  lacing.  Alterations  in  position  are  sometimes  congenital  but 
in»y  occur  during  life,  chiefly  when  the  organ  is  enlarged  and  increased 

• 

in  weight.  Again,  there  may  be  an  unusual  length  of  the  ligaments 
^  as  to  allow  of  an  undue  mobility  of  the  organ.  This  also  may  be 
^"genital,  or  it  may  be  due  to  a  stretching  of  the  ligaments  from 
increased  weight. 

^'  Active  Hyperemia  and  Acute  Inflammation. — We  have  already 
•^n  that  an  active  hypersemia  of  the  spleen  occurs  physiologically 
during  digestion.  It  is  met  with  as  a  distinctly  pathological  condition, 
*nd  frequently  in  a  very  exaggerated  form  in  a  variety  of  acute 
'sbrile  diseases.  The  spleen  seems  a  favourite  seat  of  at  least  some 
of  the  infective  agents  which  have  to  do  with  the  acute  fevers,  and 
this  may  partly  explain  the  special  proclivity  to  congestion  and  inflam. 
^tion  in  such  diseases.  Thus  the  bacilli  of  typhoid  fever  and  the 
uKmatozoa  of  malaria  are  found  in  particular  abundance  in  the  spleen. 
Enbrgement  of  the  spleen  in  these  diseases  forming  the  Acute  splenic 
taaiour  is  often  seen  in  the  highest  degree  in  typhus  fever,  but  \t 
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is  found  also  in  other  specific  fevers  and  in  pyemia,  pneumon 
diphtheria,  erysipelas,  etc.  In  this  group  of  diseases  the  blood  oonta; 
morbid  products,  and  we  know  that  the  various  parenchymstc 
organs,  the  muscles  and  the  glands,  are  enlarged  as  a  result  of  don 
swelling,  which  is  to  be  traced  to  the  condition  of  the  blood.  Bat  I 
enlargement  of  the  spleen  is  from  hypersemia  rather  than  the  rei 
of  a  direct  tissue  change.  Consistently  with  this  the  enlargement  n 
be  very  rapid,  so  much  so  that  rupture  of  the  capsule  may  ensue, 
observed  in  some  cases  of  typhus  and  of  intermittent  fever.  It  will 
inferred  that  in  this  condition  the  splenic  tissue  is  exceedingly  a 
sometimes  almost  diffluent,  and  the  colour  of  the  cut  surface  is 
dark  red. 

But  the  condition  does  not  continue  as  a  pure  hyperomia.  1 
cells  forming  the  honeycomb  structure  of  the  pulp  enlarge,  the  bio 
vessels  and  the  meshes  of  the  pulp  come  to  contain  more  roimd  ceUs 
white  blood-corpuscles.  These  are  all  indications  of  inflammation,  a 
a  further  indication  is  sometimes  afforded  by  the  deposition  of  fibr 
on  the  capsule  of  the  spleen.  The  Malpighian  bodies  sometii 
undergo  enlargement  at  this  stage,  but  not  in  all  the  diseases  nam 
It  is  most  frequently  seen  in  the  later  stages  of  Typhoid  fever  a 
Small-pox,  and  when  it  occurs  the  consistence  of  the  organ  is  fim 
than  is  usual  in  the  acute  splenic  tumour.  At  this  stage,  in  wh; 
more  definite  inflammatory  processes  are  superadded  to  the  congesdi 
the  spleen  is  even  larger  than  in  the  earlier  stage,  and  it  may  ret 
two,  three,  or  even  four  times  the  normal  size.  The  organ  is  undi 
soft,  and  on  section  may  look  half-diffluent,  although  it  is  firmer  tl 
in  the  cases  without  enlargement  of  the  Malpighian  bodies.  I 
colour  of  the  cut  surface  is  considerably  paler  than  in  the  earlier  peri< 
being  more  of  a  greyish  or  whitish  red.  On  scraping  the  sur&cc 
thick  juice  is  obtained  which  is  not  unlike  pus  mixed  with  bloi 
There  is  not  infrequently  hsemorrbage  in  the  substance  of  the  spk 
so  affected,  and  it  may  take  the  form  of  the  wedge-shaped  hsemorrha 
infarction. 

As  a  general  rule  the  acute  splenic  tumour  diminishes  as  the  primi 
disease  passes  off,  and  the  spleen  may  bo  left  soft  and  loose  w 
wrinkled  capsule  and  unduly  prominent  tral)eculffi.  Sometimes  thi 
results  a  chronic  inflammation  with  thickening  of  the  trabecuhe,  I 
this  hardly  occurs  unless  there  have  been  repeated  attacks  of  hypenei 
as  in  malarial  fevers,  and  occasionally  in  typhoid  fever. 

It  is  a  very  rare  circumstance  for  suppuration  to  occur  in  the  infianc 
spleen,  but  this  has  been  met  with  in  intermittent  fever.  In  such  cm 
the  pus  appears  in  numerous  little  points  which  represent  the  M 
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pighian  follicles,  or  there  is  a  more  diffuse  suppuration  of  the  spleen. 
If  the  abscesses  burst  a  fatal  peritonitis  results. 

Among  the  cases  of  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  spleen  should 
be  mentioned  those  in  which  Ulcerative  endocarditis  or  Pyemia  is  the 
primary  disease.  Minute  emboli  are  carried  to  the  spleen  as  to  other 
stroctores,  and  being  of  a  septic  nature  they  each  form  the  focus  of  an 
acute  inflammation,  which  has  at  first  a  hsemorrhagic  character,  and 
afterwards  passes  on  to  suppuration.  The  spleen  as  a  whole  is  enlarged 
by  active  hyperemia. 

4.  The  Spleen  in  Malaria. — The  parasite  of  malaria  seems  to  exercise 

a  strong  local  influence  on  the  splenic  tissue.     There  is  in  acute  cases 

an  inflammatory  enlargement  such  as  that  described  above.     But  in 

cases  where  the  inflammatory  enlargement  is  repeated  frequently,  or 

there  is  a  more  continuous  irritation  of  the  spleen,  we  have  a  chronic 

inflammation,  causing  the  Chronic  splenic  tumour.     This  is  very 

eommon  in  malarial  districts,  and  is  regularly  met  with  in  persons 

»ho  have  been  repeatedly  subject  to  attacks  of  ague.     But  in  such 

^"•tricts  it  occurs  even  in  persons  who  have  had  no  apparent  ague, 

*  that  almost   every    post-mortem    examination   reveals  a  chronic 

^Stie  eake. 

1*he  enlargement  in  ague  may  depend  on  a  General  hypertrophy  of 

the  spleen,  so  that  the  consistence  of  the  organ  is  nearly  normal.    There 

^  however,  considerable  increase  of  the  lymphoid  element,  and  the 

trabecule  are  thickened.     There  is  frequently  also  increased  pigmenta- 

ton.    In  other  cases  there  is  a  marked  new-formation  of  connective 

^>ft8ue  in  the  trabecule,  the  pulp  is  firmer  and  the  blood  spaces  reduced 

^  size.    This  condition  warrants  the  designation  Fibrous  induration 

of  the  spleen.     The  organ  as  a  whole  is  not  so  much  enlarged  as  in  the 

other  form,  but  it  is  much  firmer  and  harder,  so  that  the  name  ague 

CAike  is  peculiarly  applicable  here.     In  extreme  cases  there  is  atrophy 

of  the  proper  constituents  of  the  spleen  ;  the  pulp  is  much  encroached 

on,  and  the  Malpighian  bodies  are  greatly  destroyed.     There  is  usually 

^Iso  much  deposition  of  pigment  in  the  splenic  tissue,  especially  in  the 

P^p,  but  also  to  a  slight  extent  in  the  Malpighian  bodies,  and  in  the 

thickened  connective  tissue  around  the  vessels. 

In  both  forms  of  chronic  tumour  of  the  spleen  the  capsule  is  generally 
thickened,  a  condition  being  thus  brought  about  which  is  sometimes 
odod  Perisplenitis,  and  is  analogous  to  a  similar  thickening  of  the 
«ap8ule  of  the  liver, — perihepatitis  (see  also  under  Chronic  Peritonitis). 
The  thickening  is  usually  irregular,  and  we  have  tendon-like  patches  or 
*ooie  shreddy  connective  tissue  on  the  surface.  Sometimes  the  capsule 
^luree  adhesions  to  neighbouring  structures,  and  the  spleen  may  be 
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SO  buried  in  adheeiont  aa  to  make  it  difficult  to  dissect  it  out.  It  ii  hi 
be  remembered,  however,  that  such  adheaions  are  veiy  frequent  ifU 
from  any  proper  disease  of  the  spleen  at  all,  being  due  to  inflammation 
in  its  neighbourhood.  There  are,  indeed,  occasional  patches  of  dene 
fibrous  or  cartilaginous  consistency  occupying  the  capsule  of  the  iplMo, 
whose  origin  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain,  but  which  are  to  be  regarded  u 
the  results  of  local  peritonitis.  Inmost  cases  of  perisplenitis  originatiiig 
outside  the  spleen  the  organ  is  small  and  atrophied.  In  some  cases  the 
thickened  capeulo  api^ears  to  invade  the  spleen  at  parts.  In  these  cims 
the  appearances  may  simulate  an  old  infarction  (see  Fig.  388).  lbs 
term  InmeUar  Jihioiiia  is  sometimes  applied  to  such  cases  of  perisplenitii. 


Qurkcd  perUplsnltU.    ' 


Paasive  hyperemia. — This  condition  occurs  in  the  spleen  when  the* 
is  any  conRiderablo  oltstruction  of  the  portal  circulation.  Hence  mj 
meet  with  it  in  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  and  in  cases  of  heart  disew 
which  have  gone  on  to  general  venous  engorgement,  the  byperwD. 
being,  as  it  were,  transmitted  through  the  liver.  It  may,  indeed,  eoca 
in  consequence  of  any  local  or  general  obstruction  whose  effects  ezter 
to  the  splenic  vi>in.  The  organ  is  enlarged,  but  not  to  such  an  eztes 
as  in  the  acute  form.  As  in  cases  of  passive  hypenemia  generally,  ti 
connective  tissue  increases  in  firmness,  and  so  the  whole  organ  is  denS' 
than  usual,  while  the  tissue  presents  a  deep  red  colour.  The  tbickeniK 
of  the  connective  tissue  aft'ccts  the  trabeculn  and  the  sheaths  of  t1 
blood-vessels. 

The  embollo  infarction. — This  is  probably  of  more  frequent  occl' 
rence  in  the  spleen  that  in  any  other  organ,  except  the  lungs.  V^ 
have  already  seen  that  this  artery  and  all  its  branches  are  end-arteri< 
and  that  obstruction  of  one  of  theni  can  hardly  fail  to  cause  the  i 
farotion.  The  infarction  has  sometimes  the  hfemorrhagic  character,  bi 
this  is  frequently  absent  except  at  the  marginal  parts,  and  the  great* 
part  is  white  or  yellow  (see  Fig-  389).     Even  when  originally  red  i 
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Non  loeea  much  of  its  colour.  The  infarction  has  more  or  leas  the 
(brm  of  a  wedge  nith  ita  base  at  the  capsule.  On  handling  the  organ 
it  is  to  be  detected  by  its  density,  forming  a  hard  uiasa  in  the  midst  of 
the  soft  tissue.  As  a  rule,  there  are  several  infarctions  in  the  same 
■pl«eD,  and  as  the  embolus  in  a  larger  trunk  may  break  up  and  he 
distributed  irregularly  to  various  branches,  we  may  have  very  com- 
plicated forms  assumed  by  the  infarction.  For  example,  it  ie  not 
utwMiiinon  to  find  the  superficial  parts  of  the  spleen  involved  over  a 
lirge  area,  while  the  infarttion  does  not  extend  much  beneath  the 
lur&ce,  as  if  the  emboli  had  been  swept  into  a.  number  of  terminal 


inches  near  the  surface.  The  Spleen,  as  a  whole,  is  enlarged,  the 
'**truction  of  the  arteries  leading  to  a  collateral  hyperemia  by  dilata- 
"^»i  of  those  remaining  open.  This  enlargement  may  reach  consider- 
able dimensiotia.  On  the  capsular  surface  of  the  infarction  there  is 
"'■^^^n  a  deposition  of  fibrine,  and  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  during 
"■«  the  existence  of  this  baa  been  sometimes  diagnosed  by  the  discovery 
"*  »  Action  sound. 

The  affected  area  of  splenic  tissue  is  in  a  state  of  coagulation-necrosis 

^nti  presents  the  usual  characters  of  that  condition,  chiefly  the  absence 

*f  nuclei  when  the  tissue  is  stained.     The  blood-colouring  matter  is 

^iuolved  out,  being  partly  absorbed  and  partly  dejiosited  in  solid 

S^anales  throughout  the  infarction  or  nt  its  marginal  parts.     Around 

the  in&rction  a  chronic  inflammation  occurs  with  the  usual  new -forma' 

ti(»  of  granulation  tissue  which  eats  into  the  infiirction  (see  Fig.  390). 

As  the  in&rction  becomes  absorbed,  the  connective  tissue  which  dei-elo))B 

Trom  the  granulation  tissue  draws  together,  the  final  result  being  a 

BKUrix  in  which  some  cheesy  matter  may  be  found  representing  the 

^ipusl  in&retion.    During  these  processes  the  spleen  gradually  teUvma 
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to'its  normal  size  and  condition,  with,  it  m&y  be,  some  thickeniDgoflbe 
capBule.  We  frequently  meet  with  one  or  more  cicatricea  in  the  ipkn 
from  old  embolism.  These  ar«  always  visible  at  the  surbce  ud 
penetrate  inwards,  but  usually  they  have  little  depth. 


The  condition  of  the  spleen  in  Leaksmia  has  been  already  describee 
but  it  may  be  recalled  that  in  this  disease  the  spleen  is  often  enO' 
mously  increased  in  size,  and  may  weigh  40  pounds.  The  condition  i 
malignant  lynipbtiroa  or  Hod^kin's  diseaee   has  also  been  describe^ 

Rupture  of  the  spleeo. — This  occurs  occasionally,  as  we  have  8e» ' 
in  acute  enlargements  of  the  organ.  Traumatic  rupture  is  mu* 
more  frequent.  This  is  effected  by  blows  or  falls  on  the  abdomen,  aw 
also  by  injuries  to  the  chest  in  which  the  lower  ribs  are  forced  agaica 
the  organ.  There  may  be  considerable  rupture  without  any  extern 
marks  of  injury.  It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  enlarged  az: 
hard  spleen  is  more  liable  to  rupture  than  the  normal  one,  both  C 
account  of  its  more  brittle  character  and  its  size.  This  is  important  i 
a  medico-legal  aspect,  especially  in  malarious  districts.  The  niptur 
may  lead  to  fatal  btcmorrhage,  but  as  the  lesion  is  often  associated  viti 
other  injuries,  the  bleeding  only  plays  a  part  in  the  result.    On  tlw 
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ud,  tho  hnmorrbage  maj  be  alight,  and  the  wound  may  heat 
t  K  cicatrix. 

.entive  changes. — Of  these  by  far  the  moat  important  is 
L  or  waxy  duaaBe.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the 
.  more  frequently  the  seat  of  thia  disease  than  any  other  organ, 
.  it  appears  in  a  majority  of  cases  to  be  the  organ  primarily 
There  are  two  forms  of  amyloid  disease,  called  respectively 
)  frarm  and  the  DiiRue  form 
r  spleen,  to  which  a  third 
lined  form  may  be  added. 
Brst  the  Halpigbian  bodies 
ily  inrtJved ;  in  the  second 
I.  We  are  entirely  ignorant 
mditiona  which  induce  these 
MS  in  the  situation  of  the 
atioD,  but  it  may  be  said 
B  sago  spleen  is  peculiarly 
lich  occurs  in  phthisis  pul- 
,  while  the  waxy  form  occurs 
llis. 

3agO  spleen  is  a  moderately 
1    organ.      On   section    we 

on  tJie  cut  surface,  instead 

normal   small   Malpighian 

transparent  glancing  areas 

ave  been  very  aptly  compared 

IS  of  boiled  sago.     These  are 

over  the  surface  in  great  pro- 

aee  Fig.  391).     On  applying 

on  of  iodine  the  affected  areas 

ut  as  brown  spots,  which  become  of  a  deeper  colour  on  adding 

nilphuric  acid.     Microscopic  sections  (see  Figs.  392,  393)  show 

rent  hyaline  areas  of  circular  outline  and  larger  or  smaller  size, 

I  large  tbat  they  are  continuous  with  one  another  at  the  peripheries 

92).      These  areas  represent  MaJpighian  bodies,  whose  normal 

re,  when  the  disease  is  advanced,  is  entirely  replaced    by   a 

homogeneous  transparent  material.  In  the  eariy  stages,  how- 
be  addition  of  methylviolet  or  iodine  brings  out  a  beautiful 
k  in  the  Malpighian  body,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  reticulum 

attacked  (Fig.  393),  The  lymphoid  corpuscles  disappear  as 
iDhably  by  atrophy  on  account  of  the  pressure  of  the  affected 
im.     The  arteries  whose  lymphoid  bodies  are  thus  affected  are 
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often  tbemaelvea  degenerated,  but  they  may  remaii]  unafiected. 
advanced  stages  of  the  disease  the  enormous  eidargeinent  of 
Malpighian  V>odies  causes  atrophy  of  the  pulp,  and  we  may  ha*e 
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■plMU  presenting  little  beyond  large  round,  sago-like  bodies.  The  pulp 
HKT,  however,  itaelf  take  part  in  the  amyloid  disease  at  the  periphery 
of  ibe  Malpighian  bodies. 

The  DiffDM  tmyldd  or  waxy  Bpleen  presents  much  greater  en- 
largement than  the  sago  form  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  hard 
and  hea^},  and   the   edges  rounded      On    section   the  tissue   seems 

tiomngeneous  and   inelastic    and    of  a  dark   translucent   appearance 

which  has  been  compared  to  that  of  wax  or  bacon  hence  the  names 

'Amc  and  Lardaceous  spleen,  which  ^ 

are  most  appropriately  applied  to  this 

fonn.     The  degeneration  affects  the 

greater  part  of  the  spleen    but  there 

ma;  be  islands  of  normal  pulp  visible 

The  Malpighian    bodies    are    hardly 

mible    and   the   cut  surface    has    a 

nnoatb  uniform  appearance      The  ap 

plicaCion  of  iodine  produces  a  general 

deep  brown  coloration  of  the  tissue 

Inder  the   microscope  (aa  sho\tn  in 

Figa  394  and  395)  it  is  seen  that 
the  walls  of  the  sinuBCS  of  the  pulp 
•re  m^ohed  On  account  of  the 
ireater  density  of  the  amyloid  material 
the  honeycomb  structure  of  the  pulp 
IS  oflen  brought  out  in  a  much  more 
Hnking  manner  than  is  possible  in  a 
normal  spleen  This  is  more  marked 
if  the  aections  be  stained  with  methi I       fi«  sn-Dtag™    astic    ket  h  oi  h 

,        ,  ,         ,  ,       ■'        dlBu«e  a  n)lo1(l  -pleeii     Tbe  9n  lien  iwl 

"olet,  the  trabecuue  aaaumine  a  bneht    ttanriucont  mhua  ot  tho puii  (a)     hn»n 

„1  ,        ,  ■  >^*«l       (AftOI  K    BIB.) 

TOiour  and    becoming    very   distinct 

('■g  39o)      In  the  later  stages  the  appearance  is  more  uniform   but 

iDdicatione  of  the  trabecular  arrangement  may  atill  be  visible     Bj  the 

"■'ailment  of  the  pulp  the  Malpighian  bodies  are  greatly  atrophied 

'"'^  they  may  show  traces  of  amyloid  disease     In  this   form   the 

"''Is  of  the  artenes  and  veins  are    usually  affected    b>    am\loid 

''^generation. 

'nlwtiTa  and  othor  tamonrB  of  the  Bpleen. — TuberoalOBiB  does 
"•**  occur  in  the  spleen  as  a  primary  disease,  but  in  acute  general 
^berculosis  we  frequently  find  tubercles  in  great  abundance  (see  Fig. 
*36).  The  tubercles  are  tisnally  seated  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
*"^riea,  and  are  often  difficult  to  distinguish  from  the  lymphoid 
^'pighian  bodies  which  have  a  similar  seat.     The  existence  of  the 
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giant-celled  stnicture  and  the  tendency  to  caseous  degeneration  » 
assist  in  distinguiahing  them  (Fig.  67,  p.  194).  Occasionally  we  nu 
with  iitge  caseoiiB  massea  in  the  spleen,  which  may  reach  the  na 


Tliu  mils  of  tl 
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'abuts.  These  occur  mostly  in  children  who  are  the  subjects  of 
nberculous  disease  of  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  abdomen.  The 
leneral  distribution  of  the  nodules  suggests  that  the  infective  material 
M  been  carried  by  the  blood,  and  in  some  cases  there  may  have 
leen  a  rupture  of  a  softened  gland  into  the  splenic  artery.  Syphilitic 
fommata  are  rare  in  the  spleen,  and  have  been  met  with  chiefly  in 
ongenital  cases.  In  Hodgkin's  disease  the  spleen  is  generally  the 
eat  of  new-formations,  and  there  is  usually  great  enlargement  of 
he  organ  (see  p.  220). 

Tumours  proper  are  equally  rare,  but  cases  of  Fibroma,  Sarcoma, 
ind  cavernous  Angioma  have  been  observed.  Cysts,  which  may 
)e  unilocular  or  multilocular,  are  of  occasional  occurrence  in  the 
pleen.  Small  cysts  with  clear  contents  are  occasionally  mot  with  in 
nnsiderable  numbers  towards  the  surface  of  the  organ,  and  probably 
^  by  inclusion  of  portions  of  the  peritoneal  endothelium.  Sar- 
'omas  occur  secondarily  in  the  spleen  with  greater  frequency  than 
•ny  primary  tumour,  and  this  is  especially  true  of  melanotic  sarcomas, 
^hich  may  possibly  originate  in  the  spleen.  Secondary  cancers  are 
u%  even  in  cases  where  a  generalization  of  the  cancer  has  occurred 
f  the  blood.  Extension  may  occur  from  the  peritoneal  surface  into 
»e  spleen  in  cases  where,  from  cancer  of  the  stomach  or  elsewhere, 
'6  peritoneum  is  involved.  Small  whitish-yellow  globular  bodies  of 
^tl  consistence  are  not  infrequently  met  with.  They  are  obviously 
lated  to  the  trabeculae,  and  are  probably  to  be  regarded  as  phleboliths. 
I^arasites  are  very  unusual  in  the  spleen.  The  Echinococcos  is 
'  most  common,  forming  hydatid  cysts,  sometimes  of  large  size. 
Kltastoma  denticolatum  is  of  occasional  occurrence. 

iteratare. — Heinrich,  Die  Krankh.  der  Milz.;  Birch-Hirschfeld,  Arch.  d. 
^Ik.,  xiii.,  389,  and  Lehrb.;  Bolleston,  in  Allbutt's  System  of  medicine,  yoI.  iv.; 
^Kdreich,  Acute  splenic  tumour,  in  Volkmann's  Samml.,  Syd.  Soc.  transL,  2nd 
ies,  1877;  Mosler,  Zeimssen's  Encycl.,  1878,  viii.;  Prennek,  Gewicht  der  Milz 
Terschied.  Krankh.,  1885;  Albrecht  (accessory  spleens),  Ziegler's  Beitrage, 
;  HiusiNGEB,  Entzund.  d.  Milz,  1823;  Moxon  (Abscess  in  ulcerative  endocar- 
U),  Path.  Trans.,  xix.,  198;  Bright  (Chronic  splenic  tumour),  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.^ 
;  Kyber  (Amyloid  disease),  Viroh.  Arch.,  Ixxzi.,  1880;  Wichmakn,  Ziegler's 
itrige,  xiii.,  1893;  Lanohams  (Cavernous  tum.),  Virch.  Arch.,  Ixxv.,  373;  Spill* 
MK  (Cystic  hematoma).  Arch.  d.  Phys.,  1876,  419;  Renqgli,  Ueber  multiple 
'steD  der  Milz,  Z&rich,  1894;  Thornton  (Multilocular  cyst).  Path.  Trans.,  xxxv.» 
^;  Weichbelbaum  (Sarcoma),  Yirch.  Arch.,  Ixxxv.,  562 ;  Baumoarten  (Syphilis) » 
ii^.  Arch.,  xcviii.;  Bastiam  (Hydatid  cyst),  Path.  Trans.,  xviii.,  257. 
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SECTION   III. 
DISEASES  OF  THE  BONES  AND  JOINTS. 

A.  The  Bones. — Introduction  as  to  development  and  structure.     I.  Some  IflK' 

tlons  of  tbe  Bone  Marrow.  IL  lUlformationB.  III.  Rlcketi,  Oreltidim, 
etc. ,  a  disease  of  growing  bones,  caused  by  general  ill-health.  Chancter  of 
lesions  at  ossifying  cartilage  and  under  jieriosteum ;  Deformities  due  to  ricketi 
in  long  bones,  chest,  vertebroe,  pelvis,  head.  Recovery.  IV. 
chancres,  (1)  Atrophy;  (2)  Osteomalacia  or  Mollities  ossium.  V. 
tlons — Introductory.  (1)  Acute  and  suppurative  inflammations,  traumatic 
and  infective,  the  latter  important ;  (2)  Chronic  inflammations,  implying 
rarefaction  and  new-formation.  VI.  Hypertrophy.  VII.  NeerosiB — Osuaa 
tion.  The  resulting  lesions  mainly  inflammatory  ;  separation  of  seqnestnun 
absorption  of  dead  bone.  Phosphorus-necrosis.  VIII.  RegeneratlOBi  (L 
Healing  of  fractures ;  production  and  structure  of  callus.  (2)  Transplantatiioi 
of  bone.  IX.  Spedflc  new-formations.  (1)  Tuberculosis;  causation;  lesioiia 
including  caries,  cold  abscess,  etc. ;  healing  of  lesions.  (2)  Syphilis ;  gnn 
mata  and  lesions  of  congenital  syphilis.  (3)  Actinomycosis.  X.  I^itau 
cnryatores— Introduction.  Forms  of  curvature,  antero-posterior  or  lat< 
XI.  Tumonrs,  chiefly  exostoses  and  sarcomas. 

B.  The  Joints.     I.  Dislocations  and  Mlsplaoements,  congenital  forms; 

traumatic  and  spontaneous  dislocations.    II.  Anchylosis.    III.  YnfTfiTrmif*****' 
IV.  83nphills  and  Tnheronlosis.    V.  Loose  bodies. 

A. — The  Bones. 

TNTRODUCTION.— Bone  differs  materially  in  structure  and  function 
from  most  of  the  other  tissues  of  the  body,  and  these  peculiaritiei 
exercise  an  important  influence  on  the  pathological  changes  to  which 
it  is  liable. 

The  Bone-marrow. —This  structure  seems  to  subserve  a  doubb 
function  in  the  economy.  In  the  period  of  developxcient jLiul^gDUith  it 
is  actively  engaged  in  the  building  up  of  the  skfilfiton,  and  even  in  the 
adult  it  contains  stnictures  capable  of  renewing  the  process  of  boM- 
formation.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  evidently  an  organ  intimitdy 
related  to  die  formationLgf  J)lood,  and  this  function,  though  most  actite 
during  development  and  growth,  is  retained  in  the  adult  state. 
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The  bone-marrow  as  a  blood-forming  organ. — Much  attention  has 
been  paid  of  late  years  to  the  bone-marrow  as  intimately  related  to  the 
formation  and  replenishment  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles.  The  spaces 
left  by  the  solid  and  rigid  structures  of  the  bone  are  not  entirely  taken 
up  by  the  blood-vessels  designed  to  nourish  the  bone,  but  nature  has 
taken  advantage  of  them  to  hold  tissue  having  the  function  mentioned. 
This  matter  has  already  been  referred  to  in  the  General  Part  of  this 
work. 

The  normal  bone-marrow  is  divisible  into  the  Bed  marrow  and  the 
Yellow  or  Fatty  marrow.  The  former  js  found  injlyft  frntua  in  aU  the 
medullary  spaces,  whether  the  hollows  of  the  shafts  of  the  long  bones 
or  the  cancellated  tissue.  As^the  child  becomes  older  it  is  replaced 
hy  yellow  or  fatty  marrow  in  the  shafts  of  the  long .  bones  and 
even  in  tEe  cancellated  tissue  of  these,  but  in  the  adult  it  remains 
in  mogt  of  the  cancellated  tissue  of  the  short  and  flat  bones.  The 
red  marrow  is  the  active  tissue  in  relation  to  the  blood.  The 
yellow  marrow  is  largely  adipose  tissue,  and  it  replaces  the  red 
narrow  as  the  requirements  of  blood -formation  ])ecome  limited.  In 
the  foetus  and  growing  child  there  is  a  great  new-formation  of  blood, 
both  to  replenish  the  loss  incident  to  the  processes  of  life  and  to  increase 
the  actual  amount  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  the  tissues.  As  the 
*dult  period  is  reached  the  latter  requirement  diminishes  and  disappears, 
*nd  yellow  marrow  takes,  to  some  extent,  the  place  of  the  red  marrow. 
Even  the  yelloi*'  marrow  is  not  a  pure  adipose  tissue,  as  .thecqnstitiients 
of  the  red  marrow  are  still  distinguishable  in  it,  although  sparsely 
pr^nt,  and  there  may  be,  under  pathological  conditions,  a  partial  or 
*«nplete  return  to  the  condition  of  the  red  marrow. 

The  red  marrow_is  a  highly  cellular  and  highly  vascular  substance. 
^  cells  are  of  various  sorts.  There  are  larger  and  smaller  colourless 
^\  the  marrow  cells  or  myelocytes.  Many  of  these  contain  neutro- 
phil granules  in  their  protoplasm  (neiUro^hil  mydocytea)  while  others 
contain  large  eosinophil  granules  {eosinophil  mijelocjites).  Further,  there 
^  cells  of  a  yellowish  colour  like  the  red  blood-corpuscles,  but  which, 
unlike  these,  are  nucleated.  The  nucleated  red  cells  (erythrobhsU)  are 
'Bgirded  as  concerned  in  the  formation  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles,  and 
^  present  the  appearances  of  nuclear  division  by  karyokinesis.  The 
^^pfllaries  and  veins  of  the  red  marrow  are  wide  and  thin-walled  ;  some 
•*>tkor8  have  even  stated  that  they  do  not  possess  proper  walls,  but 
•w  bounded  directly  by  the  marrow  cells. 

formation  and  growth  of  bone. — During  the  period  of  growth  ]>one 
1*  in  a  condition  of  great  activity,  the  growth  of  bone  being  eflected 
bf  procetoos  which  are,  in  some  respects,  special  and  peculiar.     The 
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proper  Ixiiiy  tissue  (Ma  ossta)  is  composed  of  a  rigid  calcified  matrix,  a 
closing  the  living  cells  or  boue- corpuscles  in  lacunie.  This  tissue  one 
formed  is,  like  the  mason-work  of  a  house,  fixed  in  form  and  iim 
ceptible  of  expansion  or  plastic  alteration  in  shape.  It  can  onlf  l 
altered  by  being  taken  down  and  rebuilt.  But  in  the  growing  bo« 
tFere  is  necessarily  a  \iTy  active  process  of  reconstruction  going  a\ 
The  bone  as  a  whole  is  expanding,  and  this  is  otfected,  not  merelj  li 
apposition  of  now  bony  tissue  to  the  old,  but  by  a  process  invdric 
destruction  and  reconstnic^oji. 

The  Internal  arohitecture  of  the  bones  is  of  groat  interest  both  fro 
a  physiological  and  pathological  point  of  view.  From  the  obsemtiv 
of  Meyer,  which  have  been  amplified  luul  expanded  by  Wolff,  it  appea 
that  the  bones  are  carefully  constructed  with  a  view  to  the  liinction 
resisting  the  mechanical  forces  of  pi-essure  and  traction.  Pressnre 
mainly  exemscd  ut  the  articular  ends  of  the  bones,  and  the  cancelUt 
tissue  existing  there  consists  of  iwrica  of  trabecule.'  n-hifh  finib  jp  yftn 
directions  so  as  to  ciirry  the  weight.  These  trabcenlne  mostly  end_ 
tJie  dense  bone  of  the  shaft  or  otherwise,  which  thus  becomes  t 
ultimate  rc[M>8itory  of  the  pressure.  This  elaborate  architecture 
preservutl  iluring  the  pi'ocuss  of  growth,  and  this  can  only  be  effect 
by  gradual  destruction  and  reconstruction. 

It  is  a  further  point  of  much  interest  that  wlipn  thn  normal,  jtrchiti 
ture  of  the  boues  is  interfered  with  by  imperfectly  adjusted  &actun 
by  Ixjndings,  or  by  disloi 
tions  of  the  bones,  there 
a  reconstruction  so  i/i, 
meet  the  new.lines  of  pn 
surewhich  arethusbraig 
about.  Thus  even  in  tl 
ailult  there  isa  moulding* 
thcalfeetedbnnesaccordin 
to  a  definite  plan,  Vi'^ 
in  the  new  form  ofjfc 
bone,  the  pressure  U  i^ 
Fig.m.  fi™i..tri,;hiiiM«rr...u  «.■..„  vutK,,,,,.  Ti.or^  creasod  in  any  particul* 
Ij(ir^(w!.'!'rr')''''''  "'  "'"  '"""  ""'"■"'""  ""  ""■'  ■""'"'  direction,  new-formation  o 
lx>ne  occurs  along  the  list 
of  increased  pressure,  whilst  almorption  occurs  in  placaa  wharellt 
pressure  is  diminished.  Thus  in  the  unncxcd  illustration  from  a  cu 
of  genu  valgum  or  knuck-knee  (Fig.  397)  it  is  seen  how  the  headoftti 
right  tibia  shows  a  marked  increase  in  the  trabeculie  under  the  ontf 
condyle,  along  with  a  corresponding  thickening  of  the  shaft,  due  to  tl 
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ful  that,  in  the  faulty  position  of  the  leg  the  pressure  was  much 
gmter  od  the  outer  than  the  Inner  condyle.  The  extent  to  which 
ntoiutniction  is  necesaary  is  emphasized  when  one  remembers  that 
di«  ihail  of  a  young  child's  femur  is  no 
gmtcr  in  diameter  than  the  medullary 
dHty  of  that  of  an  adult.  In  fact,  in 
tbe  course  of  growth  the  whole  bone  is, 
in  many  cases,  taken  down  and  recqn- 
itnicted  several  times  over. 

na  gToirQi  of  bone  is  effected  by  the 
fncm  of  OBBiflcation.  In  a  longitudinal 
Hction  of  a  growing  long  bone,  such  as 
thit  illustrated  in  Fig.  398,  the  process  of 
•Kiificaiion  from  cartilage  may  be  seen. 

Ai  the  upper  part  of  the  figure  (if) 
iWre  is  the  normal  appearance  of  hyaline 
Mrtilage.  As  the  ossifying  margin  is 
oppTOMhed  the  cells  multiply,  and  at 
first  tbey  form  irregular  groups,  us  at  h. 
Nurer  the  margin  the  multiplying  cells 
Iwinie  arranged  in  rows  parallel  to  the 
long  axis  of  the  bone,  the  elongated  groups 
MDg  separated  by  narrower  elongated 
piwea  of  hyaline  matrix.  The  beginning 
»iM|_ihe  end  of  this  zone  of  multiplying 
^^^til^e  cells  are  quite  abrupt,  and  form 
"MTJr  straight  transverse  lines.  This 
tone  appears  to  the  naked  eye  as  a 
"Wrow  bluish  band.  Next  occurs  an 
infiltration  with  lime  salts  of  the  hyaline 
■tainihetween  the  groups,  the  matrix 
weoming  opaque  and  granular  (c, 
■gore).  This  forms  a  yellow  zone  as 
•ttn  with  the  naked  eye.  This  zone 
■  »lao  suddenly  interrupted,  and  at  a 
Mfinite  level  the  groups  of  cartilage  cells 
|ive^lace_to^cavities^  filled  with  ?<Btsl 
MUIOW.  consisting  of  round  cells  and 
uood-veseels  (d).  It  is  from  these  cells 
^  the  formation  of  true  bone 
^Mes  have  the  power  of  producing  bone,  and  are  hence  called 
These   liz   themselves   to   the   walls   of  the   cavities, 


LvrtllxM  nillK :  b,  cuIIji  amtiaed  In 
lodKlhidiiwl  gniupo:  c,  inotrti  nf 
utrUlagc    liuiJrDKnstcd    wlUi   lliue, 

huy<>ud  thv  cM^fylikv  border  (c  tin 
riiiht  Hide);  J,  iiiwIuUarJ-  ■puces 
iMiitHiulu^e    rrHind    iwUh    rcplHclntf 
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The  cells  contained  in  the 
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which,  as  we  have  seen,  are  composed  of  calcified  cartilaginoi 
matrix,  and  each  cell  forms  ju*ound  itself  a  certain  portion  of  bon 
tissue,  apparently  by  a  £roc6ss  of  secretion.  The  Ma  ossea  thus  hm 
encloses  the  cell  which  has  formed  it,  and  the  latter  remains  as  a  boi 
corpuscle.  In  such  a  section  as  that  under  review  one  constantly  m 
at  the  borders  of  the  cavities  layers  of  osteoblasts  with  oval  arMi 
new-formed  osseous  tissue  around  them,  e  in  figure.  TTius  the  caldfi 
cartilaginous  matrix  is  encroached  upon,  and  the  bone  is  formed. 

Besides  this  ossification  from  cartilage,  we  liave  wEat  is  cbmnKX 
but  not  quite  correctly  called  Ossification  from  membrane.  In  all  ni 
cases  we  have  cells  similar  to  those  in  the  cavities  mentioned  abo 
which  have  the  characters  of  osteoblasts,  and  form  bone  in  a  simi 
fashion.  These  osteoblasts  form  a  laj'er  under  the  periosteum,  tl 
exist  also  in  the  spongy  pai*ts  of  bones,  and  at  the  ossifying  margini 
flat  bones. 

The  Absorption  of  bone  is  eifected  by  active  cells  which  are  < 
tinguished  by  the  name  of  Osteoclasts.  The  giant-cejls  or  my^ 
{^aqiies  which  exist  in  foetal  bone-marrow  have^his^  function.  Wb 
absorption  is  going  on  these  cells  are  found  attached  to  the  bo 
and  lying  in  gaps  evidently  formed  by  them  and  called  Howsh 
lacunae. 

When  the  period  of  gro>\^h  is  finished,  the  osteoblasts  and  the  osl 
clasts  have  completed  their  work,  but  the  bone  remains  penetrated 
every  part  by  soft  tissue.  This  soft  tissue,  as  we  have  seen,  subser 
blood-formation,  but  it  also  contains  the  remains  of  the  structu 
which  were  concerned  in  the  building  up  of  the  bone.  We  may  aco 
the  view  of  Kanvier,  according  to  which  the  bone  in  the  adult^  stat€ 
enveloped  in,  and  penetrated  by  the  remaining  potential  osteobla 
This  tissue  constitutes  the  bone-marrow  and  the  internal  layer  of 
periosteum  (called  Periostetil  vwrroic  by  Ranyier),  while  between  th 
two  there  is  a  connecting  network  traversing  the  Haversian  canals. 

From  these  observations  it  appears  that  in  childhood  the  bones  i 
in  an  extraordinary  state  of  activity,  a  process  of  enlargement  t 
reconstniction  continually  going  on.  At  the  same  time,  the  functi 
of  the  bones  as  substantial  props  is  in  full  activity.  It  is  not  remar 
able,  therefore,  that  in  childhood  the  bones  are  peculiarly  liable 
disease,  which  may  take  origin  from  without  or  be  due  to  inhere 
weakness. 

In  the  diseases  both  of  children  and  adults  again,  there  may  be 
partial  return  to  the  conditions  of  the  period  of  growth,  and  osteoblai 
and  osteoclasts  resume  their  operations,  the  processes  being  now  pad 
logical. 
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Another  characteristic  of  pathological  processes  in  bone  is  the  occur- 
rence formerly  alluded  to,  of  Meteplasia.  Bone,  cartilage,  and  con- 
nective tissue  are  fundamentally  the  same  tissue,  and  apparently  the 
same  cells  may  be,  according  to  circumstances,  osteoblasts,  fibroblasts, 
or  chondroblasts.     This  will  be  illustrated  under  Fractures. 

UU»tiix«.~Quain'B  Anat.,  10th  ed.,  vol.  i.,  p.  268,  1891;  Mxtsb,  Die  Arohi- 
tectar  der  SpongioBa,  Beichert  and  Da  Bois-Beymond^B  Arch.,  1867,  and 
JabiliomBschrift  fttr  von  Bisohoff,  1882;  Wolff  (who  scarcely  does  jostice  to 
Meyer),  Oentralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wissensch.,  1869,  Yiroh.  Arch.;  1.,  1870,  and  Das 
Oesetx  der  Transfonnation  der  Knoohen,  1892;  Banvikb,  Le  d^veloppement  da 
tiasQ  oeaeoz,  1865 ;  Schmidt,  Labarsch  and  Ostertag,  Ergebnisse,  iv.  1899,  v.,  1900. 

L—SOME  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  BONE-MARROW. 

The  bone-marrow  as  a  blood-forming  structure  is  intimately  con- 
cerned in  diseases  in  which  the  constitution  of  the  blood  is  altered. 
Host  of  these  conditions  have  been  already  considered  under  Pernicious 
uismia  and  Leuluemia.  They  consist  chiefly  in  a  transformation  pf 
the  vellow  marrow  in  the  situations  where  it  occurs  either  into  a  red 
mvTow  such  as  occupies  the  medullary  spaces  in  the  foetus,  or  into  a 
white  or  yellow  lymphoid  marrow  whose  structure  resembles  that  of 
lymphatic  glands  (see  under  Leukaemia).  With  this  transformation 
there  is  sometimes  atrophy  oj"  the  bony  lamella,  so  as  to  give  more 
igce  jbr  the  accommodation  of  the  altered  marrow. 

Besides  these  lesions,  the  bone-marrow  is  liable  to  lesions  in  acute 
infective  diseases,  these  lesions  somewhat  resembling  those  of  the 
ipleen.  There  is  hypersemia  and  there  are  sometimes  haemorrhages 
which  may  take  the  form  of  infarctions.  According  to  Grolgi,  the 
bone-marrow  in  hsemorrhagic  small-pox  shows  everywhere  diffuse 
hemorrhages. 

In  old  age  the  adipose  tissue  of  the  marrow  is  liable  to  undergo 
<j[niinution,  and  its  place  is  taken  by  a  G-el&tinouB  aubstaixce  whkLis 
'^ily  cellular.  The  same  condition  is  met  with  in  chronic  diseases 
such  as  tuberculosis,  chronic  Bright's  disease,  etc. 

UWratnrt. — Neumanic,  Aroh.  d.  Heilk.,x.  and  xi.,  Centralb.  f.  d.  med.  Wissensch., 
^^  p.  321 ;  GoLOi,  Bev.  olin.  di  Bologna,  1873 ;  Ponfick,  Yiroh.  Arch.,  Ivi.,  Ix.; 
^^Biai  (Small-pox),  Ziegler's  Beitrage,  xiii. ;  Geelmuydbn  (Historical  account  and 
litentare  as  well  as  independent  observations),  Virch.  Arch.,  cv.,  p.  136 ;  Muib, 
^fi»iu.Path.  Soc.  Lond.,  xUii.,  1902. 

n.— MALFORMATIONS  OF  BONE. 

The  more  important  malformations  of  bone  are  connected  with 
general  malformations,  and  have  been  considered  in  an  earlier  part. 
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We  have  defects  of  the  skull  in  anoncephalus,  and  of  the  vertebnein 
spina  bifida. 

Besides  these,  we  have  congenital  reduplication  of  bones,  such  tt  of 
the  vertebrae,  the  ribs,  the  fingers,  and  toes.  Snpemumerary  Tertetan 
are  met  with  in  any  of  the  regions  of  the  column.  Sapemiimfliuy 
ribs  may  be  cervical  or  lumbar.  In  Supemomerary  fingers  ud 
toes  the  bones  may  be  absent,  or  may  be  represented  only  bj 
cartilage. 

Certain  Malformations  of  the  skull  have  been  ascribed  to  prematon 
coalescence  of  the  bones  at  the  Imse,  or  of  the  sutures  of  the  cranium,  i 
condition  designated  Synostosis.  The  basilar  parts  of  the  occipital  aD< 
sphenoid  ]>ones  are  formed  from  cartilage.  The  basilar  part  of  th' 
sphenoid  is  originally  in  two  parts,  presphenoid  and  postsphenoi^ 
which  unite  before  birth.  The  sphenoid  and  occipital  bones  ar 
separated  by  cartilage  up  till  the  twentieth  year,  and  as  this  cartilag 
has  the  chanicters  of  ossifying  cartilage,  on  it  the  growth  in  length  ( 
the  base  of  the  skull  depends.  A  premature  synostosis  of  these  tw 
bones  will  check  growth  and  lead  to  a  Shortening  of  the  base  of  tfa 
skull.  To  this  is  ascribed  the  existence  of  abnormal  retraction  of  tfa 
nose. 

The  ]K)ne8  of  the  calvarium  grow  at  their  margin s^  or,  in  other  word 
at  the  sutures.  A  premature  coalescence  of  the  bones  or  Glosnie  ( 
the  sutures  will  stop  this  growth.  According  to  the  sutures  afifecte 
the  result  varies.  If  all  the  sutures  close  there  will  be  a  gener 
smallness  of  the  head,  a  Microcephalus.  If  there  be  a  premato: 
synostosis  of  the  coronal  and  lambdoidal  sutures,  the  growth  in  leug* 
is  checked,  and,  as  a  compensatory  growth  in  breadth  occiu^  the  head 
abnormally  wide  and  flat  on  the  vertex,  conditions  designated  by  ^ 
terms  Brachycephalus  and  Platycephalus.  When  the  sagittal  sutu 
is  affected,  growth  in  breadth  is  interfered  with  and  an  abnormal] 
long  cranium  is  produced,  a  Scaphocephalns. 

There  seems  no  doubt  that  microcephalus  arising  in  this  way  m. 
lead  to  arrest  of  the  growth  of  the  brain,  some  cases  of  idiocy  bei: 
thus  explained.      On  the  other  hand   smallness  of  the  brain  will 
associated  with  smallness  of  the  skull,  but  this  will  not  be  associat 
with  premature  synostosis. 

A  similar  Synostosis  of  the  sacro-iliac  articulation  may  lead 
permanent  malformation  of  the  pelvis.     If  the  synostosis  occur  on  oi 
side  the  sacrum  is  defective  in  its  lateral  mass  and  the  ilium  is  ale 
imperfectly  expanded.     These  parts  being  shortened,  the  ilium  has 
straighter  course  from  sacrum  to  symphysis,  and  the  pubic  bone  of  th 
affected  side  joins  the  opposite  one  at  an  angle.     The  pelvis  is  tha 
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narrowed  on  the  one  side.  If  the  synostosis  is  on  both  sides,  then 
both  iliac  bones  have  a  shorter  and  straighter  course,  and  the  pelvis 
has  a  more  quadrilateral  form  than  normal,  and  is  narrowed 
trang\'er8el7. 

Uttntan. — ViRCBow,  Ges.  Abhandl.  (with  clasdfication  of  forms  of  skulls), 
1856,  p.  901;  Entwickel.  des  Schadelgrandes,  1857;  Wiirzburger  Verhandl.,  vii., 
1857;  Virch.  Arch.,  v.,  xiii.,  and  zciv. ;  Lfizmann  (Synostosis  in  pelvis),  Arch.  f. 
6yn.,  XXV.,  1884. 

III.-DISEASES  OF  THE  DEVELOPING  BONES,  RICKETS  OR 

RACHITIS,  CRETINISM. 

Causation  of  rickets. — This  disease  occurs  in  children  during  the 
earlier  periods  of  growth,  and  so  far  as  the  bones  are  concerned  it  is  a 
disease  of  development,  the  normal  process  of  ossification  being  inter- 
fered with.     Cases  have  been  observed  of  congenital  rickets,  but  these 
^  rare,  and  in  tfie  majority  of  cases  it  begins  in  the  first  or  second 
Jear,  its  commencement  being  very  rarely  delayed  beyond  the  fourth 
oj"  fifth  year.     In  a  large  proportion  of  cases  its  onset  seems  to  be  in 
^^e  ktter  half  of  the  first  year  or  the  first  half  of  the  second. 

An  endeavour  has  been  made  to  make  out  that  rickets  is  merely  a  manifestation 
^  Hereditary  syphilis,  but  this  view  has  not  received  acceptance  in  this  country. 
'^  has  been  pointed  out  again  and  again  that  rickets  is  very  common  in  cities  where 
^ypliilis  is  uncommon.  In  the  city  of  Glasgow,  for  instance,  rickets  is  very  common 
^i^ong  the  poorer  classes,  but  syphilis  is  relatively  uncommon.  It  is  so  also  in 
•Aberdeen,  Edinburgh,  Belfast,  and  elsewhere.  We  shall  see  afterwards  that  syphilis 
P^o^Iaces  changes  in  the  bones  in  some  respects  analogous  to  rickets,  and  atrophy 
^  t,he  cranial  bones,  sometimes  designated  Craniotabes,  although  formerly  regarded 
^  rachitic,  is  probably  in  most  cases  syphilitic ;  the  two  diseases,  however,  are 
mtially  distinct. 


tickets  occur  amongst  children  who  are  injudiciously^  fed  and  badly 

tioiised,  and  the  disease  in  the  bones  is  to  be  regarded  as  part  of  a 

>?eiieral  loss  of  health.      The   body   is   weakened,  and,  besides  the 

^pnca,  other  parts  suffer.      According  to    Macewen,    it  supervenes 

*"  a  considerable  number  of  cases  on  an  attack  of  one  of  the  acute 

-  ^^^2!.^  measles  or  scarlet  fever,  such  an  attack  leaving  the  child  in  an 

"1  nourished  condition.     There  arc  usually  symptoms  of  indigestion 

*i»d^inte8tinal  catarrh,  sometimes  with  fever,  and  in  a  certain  proportion 

^»  Cases  there  is  enlargement  of  the  spleen  and  sometimes  also  of  the 

fij^^r^and   lymphatic  glands.      The_  bones,   beinjj^  the  most  actively 

growing  parts  at  this  period  of  life,  are,  howevei-,  specially  affected. 

I^ickets,  or  a  condition  analogous  to  it,  has  been  produced  artificially  in  growing 
^itnals  by  feeding  them  with  small  doses  of  phosphorus,  or  by  giving  them  lactic 
^^d,  by  the  mouth  or  subcutaneously.     In  both  cases  the  diet  must  be  deficient  in 
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lime  salts.  In  the  latter  case  iL^^^  been  sapposed  that  the  lactic  acid,  beiiig  i 
ready  solvent  of  lime,  prevents  its  deposition  in  the  bones^  and  it  has.been_inleiRd 
that  in  the  human  subject  gastric  derangement  causes  the  formation-Olan  eioeu(A 
lactic  acid,  which  is  the  cause  of  the  disease  in  the  bones.    There  is,  however,  the 

^  ■  —  - m  _       --■  _ 

objection  to  this  view,  that  rickets  is  not  always  accompanied  by  any  considenbk 
gastric  disorder,  and  such  a  view  does  not  explain  its  occasional  oecnrrence  in  tlM 
fcetu8.  Besides,  the  disease  is  clearly  an  error  in  development,  and  were  it  doe 
merely  to  absence  of  the  lime  salts,  we  should  expect  the  bony  matrix  to  be  formed 
without  the  lime  salts.  The  very  opposite  frequently  occurs :  we  have  otten  ti 
impregnation  of  the  cartilage  with  lime  salts,  a  calcification  of  the  cartilage  (m 
Fig.  399,  //,  ft),  while  true  ossification  lingers.  Rickets  can,  in  most  cases,  be  coiec 
by  supplying  sufiicient  food  and  proper  lodging,  and  this  points  to  its  origin  in  tht 
opposite  of  these. 

Character  of  lesions. — The  lesions  in  rickets  may  be  summed  upii 
the  statement  that  the  preparatory  stages  of  ossification  are  exaggei 
ated,  while  the  completion  of  the  process  is  delayed. 

At  the  ossifying  cartilaginous  border  the  conditions  may  be  studie 
by  examining  Fig.  399,  and  comparing  it  with  Fig.  398,  which  represent 
normal  ossification,  both  figures  possessing  a  similar  degree  of  magn 
fication.  The  most  pronounced  difference  from  the  normal  is  tfa 
enormous  exaggeration  j)f  the  zone  of  multiplication  of  the  cartila^ 
cells  (rt,  a).  The  groups  of  cells  are  in  much  larger  numbers  an 
occupy  a  much  greater  space  ;  at  the  same  time  they  have  not_alwaj 
the  normal  arrangement  in  rows  parallel  to  the  long  axis  of  the  bon« 
The  cells  of  the  groups  also  vary  considerably  in  size.  In  the  norm 
bone  the  cells  in  the  deepest  part  of  this  zone  are  large,  but  in  ricket 
while  some  are  large,  us  at  b,  there  are  others  even  at  the  same  leva 
or  deeper,  of  small  size. 

Next,  in  reganl  to  the  zone  in  which  the  cartilaginous  matr 
becomes  calcified,  this  also  is  represented  here  in  the  mo8t_  irregul 
&£ihion.  Calcification  of  the  matrix  and  of  the  cartilage  cells  {as 
b  on  left)  occurs,  but  it  is  very  irregular.  Thus  calcification  of  t. 
cartilage  may  be  seen  high  up,  as  at  6,  while  numerous  groups  lows 
down  remain  uncalcified.  In  many  cases  also,  whether  calcified 
not,  the  caitilage  cells  lose  to  a  considerable  extent  their  characteris 
grouping  (as  below  b  on  left). 

Then  as  to  the  formation  of  medullary  cavities  and  development 
bone,  the  figure  shows  how  irregularly  this  occurs.  Blood-vesfg 
appear  with  considerable  frequency  in  the  midst  of  the  cartila^,  a 
towards  the  deeper  parts  there  are  medullary  spaces  with  osteoblasts 
them.  These  may  even  be  seen  forming  new  bone,  as  at  d.  But  'i 
medullary  cavities  do  not  occur  with  any  greater  regularity  than  t 
other  stages  in  the  process,  and  it  is  not  always  apparent  that  tli 


r>^'  a^(^^ 


d  H  k  t.    n,  |.r..1H«r. 
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have  to  do  with  the  formation  of  the  bone.  It  will  be  seen  in  the 
figure  that  at  a  certain  somewhat  indefinite  level,  which  is  lower  at  the 
left  side  than  at  the  right,  bony  trabeculse  appear  (c,  c).  But  it  will 
also  be  seen  that  the  bone  is  directly  continuous  with  cartilage,  the 
difference  in  the  two  being  indicated  chiefly  by  the  difference  in  the 
cells.  It  appears  also  that  in  the  cartilage,  which  is  thus  immediately 
continuous  with  the  bone,  the  individual  cartilage  cells  are  separated 
by  a  matrix  just  as  the  bone  corpuscles  are  (see  figure).  In  fiact  there 
is  here  a  conversion  of  cartilage  into  bone,  and  there  are  even  appear- 
ances suggestive  of  the  gradual  transformation  of  cartilage  cells  into 
bone  corpuscles.  It  will  be  seen  in  various  places,  but  especially  at  </, 
that  pieces  of  cartilage  survive  in  the  midst  of  the  new-formed  bone. 
Such  cartilage  may  be  calcified  or  not. 

To  the  naked  eye  the  changes  described  above  are  indicated  in  a 
longitudinal  section  of  a  rickety  long  bone.  The  blue  zone^^which 
forms  a  straight  narrow  transverse  line  in  the  normal  bone,  is  here 
greatly  increased  and  its  boundaries  are  irregular.  The  yellow  zone 
of  calcification  of  the  cartilage  is  still  more  irregular,  and  yellow  pieces 
crop  up  in  the  midst  of  the  blue  zone.  Blood-vessels  appear  also  at 
difllerent  levels.  In  the  area  of  the  blue  zone  the  cartilage  is  greadj 
.swollen,  as  the  enormously  multiplying  cells  take  more  space  than 
normal. 

Under  the  periosteum  the  normal  thin  layer  of  osteoblasts  is  in- 
<!reased  till  it  forms  a  layer  of  considerable  thickness.  Bone  is  formed 
to  a  very  limited  extent  and  very  imperfectly,  so  that  instead  of  b 
proper  dense  l)one,  such  as  should  be  formed  on  the  surface  of  tH« 
shaft,  there  is  a  loose  irregular  spongy  bone.  But  even  the  trabeciilse 
of  this  spongy  bone  are  not  properly  formed.  Immediately  under  fclie 
thick  subperiosteal  layer  the  new-formed  bone  does  not  show  in  it8 
matrix  the  homogeneous  character  of  the  matrix  of  bone ;  it  is^ranid^, 
and  the  lime  is  obviously  deposited  without  combining_with  the  matrix 
in  the  normal  manner.  It  is  a  calcification  rather  than  an  ossification) 
and  the  trabeculae  are  rather  osteoid  than  osseous.  On  passing  inward 
the  tissue  becomes  more  strictly  osseous  however,  although  hardly 
acquiring  the  regular  an-angement  of  the  dense  bone  of  the  shaft. 

Corresponding  with  the  structure  described  are  the  naked  ^J^ 
characters.  The  subperiosteal  layer  is  seen  in  the  form  of  a  ired 
vascular  layer  of  some  thickness.  This  is  so  obvious  in  some  ca^^ 
that,  at  one  time,  it  was  described  as  if  a  blood-clot  were  formed  under 
the  periosteum.  Beneath  this  the  spongy  character  of  the  bone  can  ** 
seen,  while  the  shaft  is  considerably  thicker  than  normal  and  obviously 
more  easily  bent. 
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Defonnities  of  tlui  bones  dne  to  rickets.— In  considering  the  de- 
ormitiefl  so  often  produced  by  rickets,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
he  two  chief  cbangea  in  the  bonea  are,  in  the  firBt  place,  enlargement 
ad  toftening  of  the  epiphyseal  extremities  of  the  bones  Trom  TEe 
Section  of  the  cartilage,  and  in  the  second  place,  thickening  with 
wa  of  resistance  of  the  shaf%  from  the  periosteal  lesion.  These  con- 
itions  do  not  always  go  strictly  parallel,  one  or  other  being  frequently 
he  more  prominent  in  a  par- 
icolar  bone.  The  various  bonea 
f  the  body  also  present  vcrv 
ommonly  different  degrees  of 
ickets,  although  the  disease, 
eing  a  general  one,  usually 
JTects  many  bones.  Even  in 
»nes  affected  to  a  similar  ex 
»nt,  however,  the  resulting  de 
foriDities  present  very  great 
nriations  :  the  deformities  con- 
MBt  lar^^ely  of  curvatures  of_th e 
bones    from   the  application   of 

nUmal  forces  and  the  bones  arc 

differently  placed  in  relation  to 

gch  forces. 


The  most  obvious  clumge  nt  the  o 

(■As  (seTPig.  400)  of  the'ionJTboneK. 

(iving  K  clubbed  or  knobbed  ftppear- 

Wee  lo  the  limbs.    Thif  ia  common 

**>    tU  the   toDg    bones,   and   is   the 

eotidiUoD  generallf  taken  io  practice    ' 

*•   nidence  of   the   eiia^nce  of  the 

*!•«•*.    The  bones  are  also  arregted 

iw   Ihtir  growth,    so    that_  thej  are 

*fcM>d  while  at  the  same^ime  thej;  are  undul^r  thick. 

The  remaining  deformities  occur  in  llie  majority  of  cases  in  the  lower  limbs. 
and  «re  the  resoll  of  the  wslsbt  of  tbe  body  acting  on  the  bones  in  their  weakened 
^'XidilioD.  Similar  deformities  are  met  with  in  the  bonea  of  Um  aims  (see  Fig. 
*W)  in  cases  where  eiternal  force  is  frequently  applied  to  them,  as  where  a  chihl 
la  nccping  leans  on  the  arms,  or  where  a  nuise  frequently  lifts  a  child  by  one 
•ra  (Uicewen).  The  deformities  consist  mainly  ol  cnrvntures  of  the  shafts  of 
tbe  bonea  along  with  i>i"\'''g  of  tba  splphyaeB  in  aome  cases. 

tiUthis  tf  tbe  aidphyiai  is  due  to  the  condition  of  the  oasifjing  cartilage. 
">*  eilended  bine  zone  at  tbe  cartilaginous  border,  being  soft,  allows  the  epiphysis 
H>  chmge  its  position  according  lo  the  direction  of  pressure,  and  so  at  tbe  ankle 
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the  epiphysis  is  sometiniFS  diKplsced  inwards,  ami.  as  it  vtre,  overhaDgB  tlw  joiilli 
on  its  internal  uspect.  The  same  niaj  occur  at  the  knee-joinl.  mnd  thr  inlmnl 
condyle  may  eioc«il  in  li>ii(;th  the  eitemal  even  aft^r  tlie  di«MiM  h«ii  been  cnrcd. 

Tba  ctimttmi  of  Um  boui  (ue  Fig».  400  and  401)  are  due  mainlj-  to  the  might 
ot  Ihe  body  aclinR  on  the  softened  shafts,  and  sk  tlie  pressure  acts  mainly  on  Ou 
li)wer  limbu  the  two  principal  fonat  art 
gpno  valftum  and  genu  varum. 

Tmlcam,  or  kDock-knse.  ii  > 
condition  in  which  the  thigh  aad  ]tf 
torn)  an  aiiRlc  at  the  knee  with  it*  tfti 
inwards.  Thix  deformity  dependi  nvdlj 
on  st'vcral  alleiationa.  Thers  ia  giBWilly 
('  or  tlie  lower  third  ot  tbe  Imm, 
will)  its  L'onvexily  inwardt,  tht  lIM 
uf  this  Mug  ihat  the  intemkl  eonijli 
is  luwuv  and  Ihe  external  higlMr  than 
normal.  AlnnR  with  this  there  ia  ohbUj 
till'  leiiKlhtnini;  ot  the  internal  aaalfli 
iilri'Sily  ri'firred  to,  and  illnattsted  ia 
rik'-  '-I'-i',  |>.  r<r2.  As  a  rule  the  tilk 
is  not  111  tit.  the  (wo  conditiona  naiml 
luliini;  rhe  chief  i>art  in  prodoMUg  Ihi 
ilefiiniiity.  bul  sunii-times  the  ahalt  ol  tht 
tibia  is  »t  an  nntjle  with  the  epiphysi. 
ns  if  the  latter  were  to  soma  eUtf 
uvi'i'liaiii;int:  llic  former.  In  addition  tkt 
femur  ur  tibia  sonielimei)  shows  an  ai. 
rxaturp,  which  uf  course  doet  nn 
the  valgum  condition. 


s  the  n 


veri-c  condition   to  ^'Du   ralgum.     Thr 

-.  ^^^^^T^  VH     ''''"''''  "'  *'"-'  '('■"<"' '""'  ''^i^  ll^  currrd. 

\  ^    IIHv^    *ihI     *''^''  ''"'  convexity  outwards,   but  lhc$< 

W^^^^jJf  /I^^F^^fcf' **  m  '^"'''^  '"'"'  I"""'  '"^  ^^  delomiityin  vct; 
^^BHKF  ^^^^^^LJEII  ■'■'^<''^"'  ilcRrees,  the  tibial  carre  hftm 
^^^^^^^"-^^-^^-^^^■^^    more   frctiucnt    and   usually    more   prtr 

t'""' ""■■ii"""""*''"'i  "''"'''f"'i'''"''*'r""     """""^'l  '''"'  •*"'  "'  'l'*'  femur. 
il.i-.  111^'.  The  loiiK  bones  Iwinj;  soft  and  flezibl' 

art'  not  so  liable  as  normal  bone»  <° 
ii>ni|il(-l<r  frftcturi's.  but  tlii.v  uri'  spiiiatly  liable  to  Partial  fractorea  or  liiftKeti€H» 
If  the  bone  in  suddenly  lienl  il  docs  ncit  break  across,  but  ia  partially  torn  >^ 
when  an  nlteinpt  is  niadi^  to  break  a  uncn  stick.  In  this  case  Ihe  concave  sur(»" 
ol  the  Lent  bone  k''"'''  vfay  and  the  cotiveit  surface  dors  not.  The  niarron'  u 
turn  by  the  broken  i-oucuve  iirn-liun,  the  broken  edi^s  of  which  may  be  projec"^ 
through  Ihi-  marrow  In  the  «|i]>ij>.ilt-  intern:kl  wall.  This  kind  ot  tmoture  has  been 
jijjlly  conipan'd  by  Viii'hi.w  tn  the  breakiuK  "f  8  '|uill.  These  infractions  owur 
mint  freigueiitly  in  the  luwer  jiart  nf  lhi>  tibia,  also  in  the  pelvis  and  ribs,  and 
less  trc<iuently  in  the  bnni's  of  the  arni. 

Daftannltlea  of  the  cheat. — The  junction  ul   the  cartilattinous  and  bony  ritu  i^ 
Jinaluifoiis   to   the   OKHitying  cartila^f   of   n  lonu  bone,  and   trndergoes   a  Hirailar 
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kcDuig  in  rieketa.  Theie  p&rts  ol  the  ribs  are  therafore  knobbed,  and  there 
bu  k  row  ot  knoba  oa  uch  Bide  of  the  oheM — the  BO-oftlled  Itaoldlle  roUTT 
:.  403).  The  chest  is  kIbo  liable  to  delonnity  from  the  fiexibilitjot  the  ribs, 
iag  inapiimtion  the  Utenl  aspeots  ot  the  ribe  are  drawn  iniranls  from  being 
Ue  to  withataad  the  atmoepberic  presBnre,  ao  tbat  instead  ot  the  natural  arch 
I  the  eoDTeiity  ontwards,  these  lateral  portions  are  flattened  or  even  rendered 
»Tc.     At  the  ribs  take  thae  a  Btraigbter  ooiir»e  the  steronm  is  pushed  tor- 


artOiglnauii 


antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  chest  increased.     Fig.  403  repre- 
of  a  rib  trom  a  rachitic  rosar;. 

if  the  TototirM. — The  Tertebre  very  often  escape  in  the  milder 
mi  ot  rickets,  but  in  man;  caaefl  they  elso  are  composed  of  abnarmally 
itfj  bone,  and  allow  of  the  occurrence  ot  curvature.  _Siich  curvatures  are 
<Mly  eiaggeratioDB  of  the  normal  antero- posterior  curves,  but  lateral  ourva- 
■t  also  "bccara.  Any  considerable  curvature  may  cause  narrowing  o(  the  chest, 
d  if  this  l>e  associated  with  the  deformity  mentioned  above,  the  interference 
lb  Ibe  circulation  and  reaptnttion  ma;  be  aertous. 

MttmlUM  of  tha  ptlvla. — These  are  of  great  importance  in  the  female  in 
latim  to  the  poaaible  occarrenoe  of  pregnane;  in  after  life.  The  ohief  de- 
nut;  ia  produced  b;  the  weight  ot  the  body  acting  through  the  vertebral 
hmn  of  the  aacnun.  Thia  bone  is  pushed  forward  and  the  pelvis  nadergoee 
jgrniKindiiig  displacement  o7  its  parts,  the  antero-posterior  diameter  being 
itinilbed.  The  Rrowth  oI  the  bones  here  ie  also  stunted,  and  the  pelvis 
imtore  remains  unduly  amalt.     (See  Fig.  404.) 

^M^onaa  of  Uw  hMuI  frequently  undergo  very  marked  deformities.  The  bones 
'  the  face,  like  the  bones  generally,  are  stunted  in  their  growth  so  that  the 
■n  it  nnall.  It  is  also  stated  that  the  jaws  by  the  action  ot  the  muscles 
'^cgo  changes  in  shape  b;  wbich  the  lower  jaw  is   shortened   and  the  upper 
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jav  lengthened,  so  that  the  teeth  of  the  latter  overlap  very  much  those  of  the 
former.  While  these  are  the  conditions  in  the  face  the  bones  in  the  cranium 
present  striking  peculiarities.  The  flat  bones  ossify  from  membrane,  and  in 
rickets  we  have  the  ossification  lingering  behind  so  that  at  their  borders  these 
bones  present  somewhat  broad  areas  in  which  there  is  soft  tissue  like  that  under 
the  periosteum.  The  effect  of  this Js  to  cause  an  apparent  widening  of  the  sutures 
aodextension  of  the  fontanelles.  The  closurei  of  the  fontanelles  is-Alaa delajfid. 
fEe  thickness  of  the  skull  is  increased,  just  as  is  that  of  the  shafts  of  the  long 
bones,  the  pericranium  like  the  periosteum  generally  producing  a  thick  layer  of 
loose  ill-formed  bone.  The  cranium  is  thus  enlarged  in  circumference,  and  at  the 
same  time  it  is  commonly  flattened  on  the  summit.  The  enlargement  of  the 
cranimn,  with  the  stunted  condition  of  the  face,  causes  the  well-known  over- 
hanging of  the  brow  so  often  seen. 

Another  occasional  consequence  of  rickets  is  the  condition  designated  Cranlotahea. 
A^  we  shall  see  afterwards,  this  is  frequently  a  consequence,  of  syphilitic  disease  of 
the  bones,  but  it  occurs  also  in  rickets.  The  bone  in  rickets  is  soft,  possessing  less 
power  of  resistance  than  normal  bone.  If  the  child  be  lying  constantly  on  one 
spot,  or  if  the  contents  of  the  skull  be  increased,  as  in  chronic  hydrocephalus,  then 
the  pressure  on  the  bone  may  cause  it  to  waste.  This  occurs  most  frequently  when 
both  these  conditions  are  present,  and  the  bone  is  as  it  were  between  two  pressures. 
In  this  way  may  occur  thinning  and  actual  perforation  of  the  skull,  so  that  in  the 
miditt  of  the  bones  there  will  be  holes,  where  the  brain  is  covered  by  the  soft  parts 
tlone.  From  the  nature  of  the  case  it  will  be  understood  that  these  apertures  are 
D^tly  in  the  occipital  or  the  parietal  bone,  according  as  the  child  lies  mostly  on 
its  back  or  side. 

Recovery. — This  takes  place  in  rickets  by  the  removal  of  the  in- 
sanitary conditions,  or  by  the  termination  of  the  period  of  growth. 
Tbe  ossification  advances  in  the  cartilage  and  under  the  periosteum, 
^e  spong}'^  bone  produced  under  the  periosteum  becomes  dense,  and 
^  the  bone  may  be  unduly  heavy  and  thick,  while  it  is  stunted.  The 
deformities  having  occurred  in  a  rigid  structure  are  rendered  even  more 
"^ed  by  the  completion  of  the  ossification.  There  is,  however,  in  the 
^urie  of  time  an  effort  on  the  part  of  nature  to  restore  the  normal 
^'chitecture  of  the  bones  (see  Fig.  397);  where  they  are  bent  absorption 
^UTB  on  the  convex  surfaces  and  increased  new-formation  on  the  con- 
^^e ;  there  may  be  considerable  restoration  of  the  proper  shape  in  the 
"''^g  bones,  but  usually  much  less  in  the  pelvis,  head,  and  thorax. 

IMomities  of  the  bones  in  Cretins. — Although  the  pathology  of 

^^tinism  is  not  fully  elucidated,  yet  much  light  has  been  thrown  on  it 

by  the  discovery  of  the  important  lesions  following  on  disease  or  ex- 

^^fpation  of  the  thyroid  gland.     The  disease  is  apparently  due  to  a 

5?rW.ij;iQi8pn  which  affects  primarily  the  thyroid  gland  (see  under 

"yx(fidema),  a^nd  the  remaining  lesions  are  probably  the  consequence  of 

^be  interference  with  the  function  of  that  gland.    These  lesions  concern 

Especially  the  cutaneous,  the  nervous,  and  the  osseous  systems. 

2r 
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So  far  as  the  bones  are  concerned,  the  chief  lesion  is  a  stunting  of 
tjiem,  due  principally  to  defect,  in  the  oasificfttion  from  cartilage.  The 
ossifving  margin  of  the  long  bones  does  not,  as  in  rickets,  show  a 
proliferation  of  the  cartilage  cells,  but  these,  on  the  contrary,  seem  to 
leave  otf  their  active  function.  There  is  thus  a  pause  oi^ retardation  of 
the  process,  with  the  result  that  the  bones,  and  particularly  the  long 
bones,  are  stunted  m  their  growth.  This  applies  to  the  basilar  parts 
of  the  occipital  and  sphenoid  bones  which  are  ossified  from  cartilage. 
Here  also  the  elongation  of  the  bone  is  retarded,  with  the  result  that 
the  base  of  the  skull  is  shortened.  The  result  is  similar  to  that  of 
premature  synostosis  of  these  bones  (see  p.  616),  and  such  a  synoBtosis 
may  itself  occur  although  this  is  not  usual  (£.  Klebs).  Besides  the 
.shortening  of  the  base,  there  is  a  thickening  of  the  bones  of  the  cranium 
and  sometimes  a  synostosis  of  the  sutures.  As  a  further  indication  of 
retardation,  the  eruption  of  the  teeth  may  be  delayed  and  the  per- 
manent teeth  retained  in  the  jaws. 

The  Cretin  has  usually  a  stunte<l  body  with  short,  thick  legs.    The 
hea<l  has  the  face  ill-developed  and  the  cranium  prominent      The  state 
of  idiocy  which  accompiinies  these  conditions  is  due  more  to  a  direct 
action  on  the  bniin  of  the  c^iusiitive  agent  than  to  the  condition  of  the 
bones. 

Foetal  Rickets.  Mioromelia  Ghondromalacica. — These  names  are 
applied  to  cases  in  which  a  child  is  born  with  a  shortened  body,  short 
plump  limbs,  folded  skin,  prominent  alKlomen.  The  bones  are  short 
and  thick,  and  present  enlargements  at  their  ends.  There  is  thus  a 
certain  outward  resemblance  in  the  condition  of  the  bones  to  rickets^ 
but  histologically  the  condition  is  entirely  different.  The  stunting  of 
the  bones  is  due  to  an  almost  entire  cessation  in  the  activity  of  the 
cartilage,  whilst  the.  ossification  is  not  similarly  delayed.  It  is  thiis 
almost  precisely  the  converse  of  the  condition  in  rickets.  A  synostosis 
of  the  base  of  the  skull  is  aj)parently  a  constant  concomitant. 

The  relation  of  the  condition  in  <iuestion  to  Cretinism  has  been  i^m^h 
disi;usse<l.     By  many  it  is  believed  to  be  a  foetal  manifestation     /. 
Cretinism,  but  this  is  doubted  by  others  (Marchand),  especially  ^j^    i 
ground  that  it  occurs  in  regions  w^here  Cretinism  is  not  endeitxj^         , 
also  that  in  such  regions  Cretinism  l)egins  its  manifestations  aft^^  '^. 
It  is  to  be  added  that  the  so-called  fcrtal  n'ckets  has  l)een  ^ba^**^^^  . 
the  calf  by  Eberth,  and  regaixled  by  him  as  a  manifestation  of  Q^^^     ,   ^  ' 
The  exact  relation  of  the  two  conditions  must  in  the  nieant.\\^       ^\xiXf^ 
in  alMyaiioe.  ^  ^™»" 

la  the  name  often  employed  to  denot(^    ^> 

•ood.  ^Vv^form 
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Literature.— Glibson,  De  rachitide,  1650  and  1G71 ;  Bromfield,  Chir.  Obs.  and 
Cases,  1757»  vol.  ii. ;  Stdbbel,  in  Virchow's  Handb.  der  spec.  Path.  u.  Therap., 
Bd.  i.,  1854 ;  Aitken,  in  Reynold's  Syst.  of  Med. ,  i. ,  1866 ;  Smith,  in  Internat.  Syst.  of 
Sarg.,  i.,  1882;  Ghbadle,  in  Allbutt's  System  of  Medicine,  vol.  iii.,  1897 ;  Kasbowitz, 
Pienormale  Ossification,  1881;  Pommer,  Osteomalacic  und  Rachitis,  1885;  Macewen, 
Osteotomy,  1880;  Neumann,  Ueber  foetale  Rachitis,  1881;  Ebebth,  Die  foitale 
Rachitis,  1878;  Grawttz,  Virch.  Arch.,  c,  1885;  Klebs,  Allgem.  Path.,  1889; 
KiRCHBEBG  and  Marchand,  Ziegler'sBeitrage,  v.,  1889 ;  Salvetti,  Ziegler's  Beitrage, 
xvi.,  1894;  Schmidt,  Labarsch  and  Ostertag,  Ergebnisse,  v.,  1900;  Barlow 
^Scurvy  Rickets),  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  1883,  Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  ii.,  1894  ;  Cheadle 
in  Allbutt's  Syst.  of  Med.,  v.,  1898. 


IV.— RETROGRADE  CHANGES. 

1.  Atrophy. — The   bones  are  liable  to  various  forms   of  atrophy. 

One  of  the  commonest  is  that  described  as  Atrophy  from  pressure, 

which,  however,  is  not  true  atrophy,  but  an  absorption  of  bone.     It  is 

illustrated  by  the  case  of  Aneurysms  which  in  their  growth  meet  with 

bony  structures  such  as  the  vertebrae  (see  under  Aneurysm),  or  the 

fittiraum  and  ribs.     The  bone  is  eroded,  while  any  contiguous  cartilage 

ij»  preserved.    In  this  way,  by  destruction  of  the  bone,  the  intervertebral 

cartilages  or  the  cartilaginous  ribs  may  be  rendered  unduly  prominent. 

A  similar  erosion  of  the  bone  is  sometimes  produced  in  the  skull  by  the 

Pacchionian  bodies  which  may  produce  deep  pouches  in  the  internal 

table.    In  a  similar  manner  tumours  also  lead  to  destruction  of  bone. 

Senile  atrophy  of  the  bones  is  a  true  atrophy.  It  consists  in  a 
general  diminution  in  the  organic  matrix  of  the  bone  so  that  the  pro- 
pfntion  of  lime  salts  increases,  but  there  is  at  the  same  time  frequently 
a  diminution  in  thickness  or  an  increased  porosity  of  the  bone.  In  old 
age  the  neck  of  the  femur  is  frequently  shortened  and  forms  a  wider 
angle  with  the  shaft.  The  calvarium  in  old  people  is  frequently 
diminished  in  thickness  and  very  translucent,  but  this  is  by  no  means 
<^on8tant,  nor  is  it  limited  to  old  people. 

Atrophy  from  disuse  and  from  nervous  lesions  occurs  chiefly  in 

^^Bes  of  paralysis.     In  pseudo-hypertrophic  paralysis,  as  shown  by  a 

specimen  in  the  museum  of  the  Western  Infirmary,  Glasgow,  there  is 

S'^tatrophy  of  the  bones  of  the  lower  limb.     In  infantile  paralysis  and 

^^otor  ataxia  there  is  also  frequently  atrophy  of  the  bones  at  the 

'^"'^      After  Fractures   which   have   not   united,    the    bones   may 

-^Spy,  sometimes  from  disuse,  but  at  other  times  from  interference 

-~-jjne  nutrient  artery.     In  cases  of  atrophy  from  disuse,  from  what- 

.'^■^J^^ose,    the  medullary  spaces  are  enlarged  by  absorption  of  the 

"  5^  rhtis,  the  shaft  is   thinned  and  the  spaces  in  the  cancellated 

The  increased  bone  marrow  is  a  fatty  man'ow, 
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and  the  bone  ae  a  whole  contains  more  fat  than  normal — a  kind  of 
Ffttty  infiltntion. 

2.  Osteomalacia  or  HoUities  ossinm. — This  condition  is  liable  to  be 
confused  with  rickets  on  the  one  hand  and  simple  atrophy  on  the  otber. 
It  differs  from  rickets  in  being  a  disease  of  mature  bone,  rarely  occuning 
ill  children.  It  leads,  like  rickets,  to  weakness  of  the  iKines,  rendering 
them  liable  to  various  curvatures  and  deformities. 

In  its  causation  the  disease  is  often  oI>3cure,  but  pregnancy  seem  in 


many  cases  the  <ietennining  cause.  It  may  come  on  during  pregmumc 
and  run  a  rapid  course.  It  has  also  been  observed  in  cas«s  of  insani  ^.v 
and  hoi'e  the  softness  of  the  bones  may  lead  to  fractures  from  comp&r» 
lively  slight  violence.  (Meuninlaria  carcinomntom  is  a  condition  met  witl 
oi'uasiunally  in  the  late  Htiiges  of  cancel'  when  the  liones  are  secondarily' 
invofved. 

The  disease  Tisually  liegins  in  the  bones  of  the  pelvis,  vertebrae,  or 
ribs,  but  extends  to  the  rent  of  the  skeleton,  continuing  to  progress  up 
till  death.  The  cases  present  various  curvatures  and  partial  fracturas- 
The  pelvis  is  specially  liable  to  defoi-mity,  the  acetabuhi  being  puslied 
innards  and  the  cavity  nun-owed.  (See  Fig.  4U5.)  The  bones  as  Me» 
after  death  are  soft  and  light  so  that  they  may  float  in  water,  and  tbev 
are  easily  cut  with  the  knife  or  s< 
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The  lesion  coiisists  of  a  solution  of  the  bone  with  a  corresponding 
increaae  in  the  medullary  spaces.  It  begins,  as  shown  in  Fig.  406,  in 
a  decalcification  of  the  bony  trabeculte,  in  the  parts  next  the  medullary 
spaces  and  Haversian  canals,  ao  that  instead  of  these  trabeculie  having 
in  the  fresh  state  a  homogeneously  opaque  appearance,  they  show  at 
iheir  peripherics  a  transpsrenl  zone  in  which  the  bone  corpuscles  are 
risible  but  without  their  canalicnli.  The  appearance  of  these  parts  is 
precifely  that  of  hone  artificially  decalcified  by  steeping  in  an  acid.   The 


*'®calcified  parts  may  be  rendered  prominent  by  staining  with  carmine, 
'ne  unaffected  bonca  remaining  unuoloured  while  the  affected  parts  ai-e 
'**iiied.  The  disease  advances  by  the  decalcified  jtartH  dissolving  ao 
^Qat  the  medullary  spaces  increase,  while  the  decalcification  further 
Encroaches  on  the  bony  trabeculie. 

The  bone-marrow  is  in  some  cases  replaced  by  round-celled  tissue  as 
*f  the  process  partly  partook  of  an  inflammatory  chikracter :  in  other 
*3!KS  the  adipose  tissue  of  the  marrow  seems  to  undergo  increase,  so  as 
to  fill  the  enlarged  spaces.  This  appeara  to  have  been  the  case  in 
■peciroens  examined  by  John  Hunter,  which  he  thus  describes:  "The 
wjinponent  parts  of  the  bone  were  totally  altered,  the  structure  being 
'try  different  from  other  bones,  and  wholly  composed  of  a  nevi  a\\\>- 
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Stance  resembling  a  species  of  fatty  tumour,  and  giving  the  appeanmce 
of  a  spongy  bone  deprived  of  earth  and  soaked  in  soft  fat/'  In  tliese 
cases  the  medulla  forms  a  bright  yellow,  pink,  or  deep  crimson  material, 
and  when  examined  microscopically  presents  free  oil  in  great  quantity 
with  crystals  of  margarine. 

[Necrosis  is  considered  in  a  special  section  after  inflammation.] 

Literature. — John  Hunter,  quoted  by  Paget,  Lect.  on  Surg.  Path.,  1870,  p.  1(6; 
Stanhky.  Rech.  sur  rost^omalacie,  1851;  Kokitanbky,  Handb.  d.  path.  Anit.; 
RiNDFLEiscH,  Path.  Hist. ;  Cohnheim,  Path.  Anat.,  i. ;  Pohmkb,  Untere.  fiber 
Osteomalacie  und  llachitis,  1885 :  von  Recklinuhauben,  Virchow's  Festaehrift, 
1891 ;  Rehn  (a  caive  in  childhood).  Jahrb.  f.  Kinderheilk.,  xii.  ;  Vincent,  inlnternit. 
Syst.  of  Surg.,  1886;  Shattock,  Path.  Trans.,  xxxviii.,  1887;  Ribbebt,  Biblioth. 
Medica.,  189H,  c,  Heft  2;  Eisenhart  (Puerperal  osteomalacia),  Arbeit.  Med.-klin. 
Inst.,  Munich,  1893;  RrrcHiE  (Osteomalacia),  Edin.  Med.  Jour.,  1896;  ScHMnyr, 
liubarsch  and  Ostertag,  Ergebnisse,  iv.,  181H). 

v.— INFLAMMATIONS  OF  BONE.  OSTITIS,  PERIOSTITIS, 

OSTEOMYELITIS. 

Introductory.  —Inflammations  of  bone  are  sometimes  distinguished 
according  as  they  afl*ect  the  periosteum  {P(-i'iastitis)y  the  bone  proper 
((Mitis)f  or  the  bone-marrow  {OsteomyelUis).  Such  a  distinction,  how- 
ever, is  not  consistent  with  actual  fact.  We  have  already  seen  that  in 
the  growing  bone  the  proper  tela  ossea  is  enveloped  in  an  active  cellula.1 
tissue,  which  is  beneath  the  periosteum,  in  the  substance  of  the  bon.^ 
fllling  its  spaces,  and  in  the  medulla.  In  the  adult  the  remains  of  tlsi 
tissue  is  still  present  and  capable  of  activity.  In  inflammations  it  i 
this  tissue,  which  by  some  writers  is  altogether  included  as  the  bor&  < 
marrow,  that  is  specially  aflected.  The  majority  of  cases  of  infli^xa 
matif>n  of  bone  <K?cur  in  childhood,  when  this  tissue  is  still  active,  9Ln 
when  inflammation  occurs  in  adults  the  state  of  activity  J8  rest^oc 
While  this  is  true  it  vn[\  be  understood  that  the  phenomena  of  inflaji] 
mation  are  fre([uently  most  manifest  on  the  surface  or  in  the  marroi'i 
of  bones,  because  the  soft  tissue  is  most  abundant  there.  It  is  also  tc 
l)e  remembered  that  the  surface  of  bones  is  most  exposed  to  injiirv% 
and  that  inflammations  may  thus  arise  which  will  chiefly  affect  the 
periosteum  and  superficial  layers  of  the  bone. 

1.  Acute  and  suppurative  inflammations  of  bone. — ^The  pyogeiiio 
microbes  may  be  directly  introduced  from  without  or  may  reach  thg 
bone  by  the  blood,  and  hence  two  principal  forms  may  be  distinguished* 

(a)  Acute  traumatic  ostitis. — This  occurs  chiefly  in  cases  of  Com- 
pound  fracture  where  septic  processes  have  occurred  in  the  wound.  It 
used  to  be  very  common  before  the  introduction  of  antiseptic  surgery. 
The  suppurative  inflammation  extends  between  the  broken  ends  of  the 
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ones,  and  amongst  the  surrounding  soft  tissues,  and  abscesses  fre- 
lently  form  around  the  seat  of  injury.  There  may  also  be  pus  in  the 
edullary  cavity,  disintegrating  the  hone-marrow.  Extension  of  the 
ptic  process  to  the  veins  is  not  uncommon,  so  that  thrombo-phlebitia 
id  DvaBmia  result. 

(h)  Acute  infective  ostitis. — This  condition  is  described  under 
irious  names,  such  as  Acute  periostitis,  Malignant  osteomyelitis, 
piphyseal  ostitis,  Infective  ostitis,  Pseudo-rheumatic  ostitis,  Typhus 
r  the  limbs.  These  names  refer  to  special  features  presented  by 
ifferent  cases.  The  disease  consists  in  an  acute  inflammation  which 
early  always  goes  on  to  suppuration,  and  occurs  without  any  externa^' 
pparent  cause. 

Causation. — The  essential  cause  here  is  a  pyogenic  microbe  which  in  a 
lumber  of  cases  has  been  identified  as  the  Stajphi/loc-ocnis  pyogenes  aureu.^, 
£xperiment8  on  animals,  already  alluded  to,  show  that  when  a  bone 
is  injured  and  cultures  of  this  microbe  are  injected  into  the  animal, 
these  will  settle  in  the  injured  bone  and  produce  a  suppurative  inflam- 
mation. In  man  the  bone  is  always  so  far  predisposed  in  respect  that 
the  disease  is  one  of  Adolescents  in  whom  the  tissues  are  excessively 

active,  and  there  is  usually  also  thft  history  of  an  injury  inflirhfld  Jifi^QEi* 

the  beginning  of  the  illness.  The  bones  most  frequently  aflected  are 
those  most  exposed  to  injury.  The  fact  that  boys  are  much  more 
fr^ently  attacked  than  girls,  points  in  the  same  direction.  It  may, 
^'haps,  be  said  that  when,  by  accident,  the  microbes  in  question  are 
*''«8ent  in  the  blood,  perhaps  by  absorption  from  the  alimentary  canal, 
^  injury,  otherwise  trivial,  may  determine  their  settlement  in  a  bone, 
^^  so  the  disease  may  be  induced. 

Character  of  lesions. — The  inflammatory  process  presents  varying 
%rees  of  severity  and  extent,  as  well  as  considerable  variety  in  its 
^t.  The  bones  most  frequently  affected  are  the  long  bones>  more 
specially  the  tibia,  but  it  occurs  in  the  pelvic  bones,  the  vertebrH?T 
jpecially  the  atlas,  and  in  other  situations. 

In  some  cases  the  periosteum  is_chiefly_aflrected,  and  to  these  the 
atae  of  Acute  periostitis  is  often  given.  The  periosteum  is  swollen 
nd  hyperaemic,  and  suppuration  usually  ensues  rapidly.  The  pus 
Micumulates  between  the  periosteum  and  the  bone,  and  the  periosteum 
>B  Bometiii[]fi«  ga.ngrftnnn«  The  bone_  beneath  fre<iuently  undergoes 
nwosis,  but  this  result  is  by  no  means  constant. 

In  other  cases  there  is  a  more  diffused  inflammation,  affecting  tke 
hwie  and  medulla  as  well  as  the  periosteum,  or  there  may  even  be  a 

*pBcial  involvement  of  the  medulla.     In  these  cases  pusjs  pre.sentin 
jhe  medullary  cavity  and  in  the  substance  of  the  bone.    According  to 
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Oilier  the  in  Ha  mm  at  id  ti  frciiiieiitlv  localizes  itself  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  ossifiin^f  borders  of  the  sbafi&JiLiflllgJlQncs.  This  re^on  u  it 
is  next  the  I'pipbyKis  (though  u  portion  of  the  diaphysis)  be  designates 
j u»ta-epiphy BCtl .  The  reason  of  this  localization  will  be  apparmt 
fiom  till'  fact  that  this  is  the  region  of  greatest  ossific  activity. 

Along  with  these  local  pbenomeiu 
there  is  commonly  more  or  less  fever. 
Lttul  this  may  be  very  great  in  compariciia 
with  the  local  phenomena.  The  desig- 
nation 'typhus  of  the  limbs,'  points  id 
the  occurrence  of  such  severo  febrile 
phoiiomona. 

HecroaJB  may  occur  in  the  gfveral 
forms  of  this  disease,  but  it  is  hy  no 
means  uniformly  present,  its  oeeurremt 
dei>en<ling  ehicfly  on  local  intei-fenjnw 
with  the  lilood-snpply,  and  |>erhaps  alao 
on  the  condition  of  the  person  afltshsL 
(See  under  Necrosis.) 

Pygmia  ofcasionally  develops  as  a 
result  of  the  extension  of  the  septic  pro- 
tcsH  to  the  veins. 

(')  Post-febrile  oBtitis. — An  acute  wti- 
tis,  in  many  respects  similar  to  thatjoBi 
(iescriiwd,  sometimes  follows  acute  febrile 
conditiotiB,  such  as  acute  rheumatism, 
typhoid  fever,  scarlet  fever.  _ measles 
dysentery,  etc. 

{d)  Abscess    in    bone. — Abscesses  an 

ends  of  the  long  Wnes,  where  they  are 
probably  the  result  of  an  infective  ot 
I)08t-fol>rile  ostitis.  The  abscess_espani> 
the  end  of  the  bone,  which  imiy  attain 
large  dimensions. 
-'.  Chronic    inflammations    of   bon^ 

Chronic     ostitis.  —In iu     CansatiUi 

iiiiinae.if  ri.'.n.-i. "f  tiK-f.-iriiir.  chronjc  Ostitis  is  very  <aried.     All  ^tOT" 

of  irritants  acting  <>n  the  bones  lead  to  it.  Traumatic  agents  causing 
wounds,  and  more  csiH-'cially  fractures,  are  a  fret^uent  cause.  The 
processes  coiicerneil  in  the  healing  of  fractures  are  essentially  thwe 
of  chronic  inflatuniatiori.     Necrosis,  from  whatever  cause,  leads  to  • 
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ronic  ostitis  around  the  dead  piece  (see  Fig.  407).  Again,  inflam- 
liions  of  jointSf  whether  tubercular,  traumatiic,  rheumatic,  or  Qtberi 
id  to  inflammations  of  the  neighbouring  parts  of  the  bones,  the 
ent  which  causes  the  inflammation  in  the  joint  acting  also  by 
sorption  and  in  a  diluted  form  on  the  bone.  Syphilis  and  tuber- 
losis^  although  producing  specific  lesions,  also  lead  to  ostitis. 
loephonis  produces  a  peculiar  form  of  ostitis  associated  with  necrosis. 
«e  under  Necrosis.) 

The  chronic  inflammation  produces  activity  in  the  soft  structures  of 
te  bones,  with  the  consequence  that  as  regards  the  bony  tissue  itself 
TO  opposite  conditions,  namely,  rarefaction  and  new-formation  of  the 
one  are^  ancorrling  to  circumstances,  produced.  It  is  customary  to 
peak  in  this  sense  of  a  rarefying  and  a  formative  ostitis,  but  these 
erms  in  reality  refer  to  local  processes  and  simply  indicate  the  local 
•esults  of  the  inflammation.  It  is  quite  common  in  the  same  case  to 
aave,  in  different  regions,  both  a  rarefying  and  a  formative  ostitis.  The 
K)ft  structures  of  the  bone,  the  relation  of  which  to  ossification  has  been 
referred  to  in  the  introductory  section,  become  cellular  under  the 
influence  of  the  inflammation,  and  are  thus  converted  into  Granulation 
Sjsne.  This  occupies  the  various  situations  already  referred  to  as  those 
occupied  by  the  active  tissue  of  growing  bones.  It  is  present  in  the 
gedullary  spaces,  in  the  Haversian _canals,  and  on  the  surface  of  the 
tone  beneath  the  _perigsteum.  It  is  an  active  tissue  and  produces 
flanges  analogous  to  those  of  the  similar  tissue  in  growing  bones. 
he8€  changes  consist  in  absorption  of  the  existing  bone  on  the  one 
and  and  new-formation  of  bone  on  the  other. 

The  Rarefaction  of  bone  (rarefying  ostitis)  occurs  by  enlargement 
L  the  spaces  and  channels,  such  as  the  Haversian  canals  and 
[gduUary  spaces.  It  is  manifested  chiefly  in  the  shafts  , of  long 
ones,  where  tho  dense  bone  may  be  converted  into  a  loose  cancellous 
^«ue.  There  is  usually  at  the  same  time  new-formation  of  bone^^o 
1^  the  thickness  of  the  shaft  is  increased.  The  granulation  tissue 
^ing  on  the  bony  trabeculae  causes  absorption  of  the  bone,  and  it  is 
elieved  that  the  giant-cells  or  myeloplaques  are  chiefly,  engaged  iu-.the 
rocess. 

JgW-fonnation  is  a  more  constant  and  important  effect.  In  all 
irms  of  inflammation  there  is  liable  to  be  thickening  of  the  bones 
"^  nfiW-fftrmrttif>r?  on  the  surface.  As  this  takes  place  under  the 
^osteum  it  is  generally  ascribed  to  periostitis,  and  this  membrane 
^  generally  credited  with  a  special  j)ower  of  bone-formation.  It  is, 
iowever,  merely  the  local  circumstances  which  determine  the  situation 
>f  the  new-formation,  and  there  is  not  infrequently  an  encroachment 
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Oil  the  medullary  cavity  as  well  as  apposition  on  the  surface.  The 
new-formed  bone  has  a  rough  tuberculated  surface  as  shown  in 
Fig.  408,  p.  637.  The  new-foi-mation  may  follow  on  the  process  of 
rarefaction  so  that  a  dense  thickened  \x)ne  may  result  (condensing  ostiiU). 
The  process  of  new-formation  is  similar  to  that  in  ordinary  oeaifio- 
tion.  The  granulation  tissue  cells  act  a8_g8teoblast8,  surround  them- 
selves  with  osseous  matrix,  and  remain  buried  in  this  as  the  bone- 
corpuscles. 

Literature. — Stanlry,  On  diseases  of  bones.  1849 ;  Klebs,  Beitr.  zar  path.  Anat. 
der  Schusswunden,  1872 ;  Koseniuch,  Mikroorganismen  b.  d.  Wundinfectionski., 
1884  :  Gakre,  Fortschritte  der  Med.,  1885;  Ollier,  in  Intemat.  Encyol.  of  Snig.. 
vi..  188():  Lanneix)Ngue  et  Achard.  Annales  de  Tlnst.  Pasteur,  v.,  1891;  JoBDiX, 
Beitr.  z.  klin.  Chir.,  x.,  587;  Koplik  and  Van  Aksdale,  Amer.  Joum.  Med. 
Sciences,  ciii.,  1892;  Park,  Medical  Record,  lW)o. 

VI.  -HYPERTROPHY  OF  RONE.     HYPEROSTOSIS,  PERIOST08I8. 

The  distinction  between  hyperti-ophy  of  bone  and  chronic  inflam- 
mation  is  spnietimes  a  difficult  one  to  draw.  In  the  former  there  is  a 
new- formation,  as  in  the  latter,  and  it  may  be  only  the  absence  of « 
definite  inflammatory  irritant  which  may  determine  the  distinction. 
In  true  hypertrophy  new  hone  is  formed  of  a  strictly  normal  character, 
and  the  result  is  a  general  or  local  enlargement  of  the  bone.  A  general 
enlargement  of  a  bone  is  called  Hyperostosis,  while  a  partial  enlarp- 
ment  is  Periostosis. 

The  Causation  is  in  nian^^  cases  obscure.  It  may  be  produced, 
as  already  mentioned  (Fig.  10^^,  p.  261),  by  a  prolonged  hyperagma^ 
which  gives  rise  to  increased  nutritive  activity.  In  other  cases  it  is 
CompePsatory,  as  where  the  fibula  undergoes  hypertrophy  in  con- 
se<|uence  of  an  ununited  fracture  of  the  tibia.  In  other  cases  we 
have  to  do  with  a  gradual  enlarjs;ement  of  unknown  cause. 

A  General  hyperoBtosis,  in  which  the  bones  generally  are  enlargedr 
has  been  described  by  Paget  under  the  designation  Osteitis  defornufflg- 
As  the  name  implies,  Paget  regarded  the  condition  as  the  result  of 
inHammation.     The  disease  usually  aHects  in  the  first  place  the  bongp 
of  the  lower  limb  and  the  cranium.     These  undergo  great  enlargemCTty 
while  at  the  same  time  their  tissue  is  opened  out  as  by  a  p^rflfy^njS 
ostitis.     The  enlarged  medullary  spaces  are  filled  as  in  inflammatiol* 
with  a  tissue   which   is  abundantly    cellular.      The    bones    are  alsg 
softened,  so  that  various  curvatures  are  produced.     The  name  Olteo^ 
porosis  is  sometimes  given  to  it. 

A  peculiar  feature  in  this  disease  is  the  frequent  co-existence  ot^ 
tumoui'8.  which  may  be  either  sarcomatous^  cancerous,  or  lymphatic 
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(as  in  a  case  of  Croodhart^s)^  but  are  not  always  seated  in  the  bones. 
A  byperostoeis  affecting  single  bones  has  3eep_. observed  chiefly  i.n 
the  skull  and  fiace.  These  bones  may  be  enormously  enlarged,  and 
the  face  in  particular  may  take  on  characters  which  have  suggested 
Virchow's  name  of  Leoniiasis  assea. 

Periostosis  is  more  unusual  apart  from  inflammatory  enlargement^ 
bat  partial  enlargements  of  the  processes  of  bones  occur. 

Hypertrophic  Pulmonary  Osteo-arthropathy.— This  peculiar  affec- 
tion, the  pathology  of  which  is  still  obscure,  has  been  confounded 
with  acromegaly  chiefly  for  the  reason  that  in  both  affections  there 
is  great  enlargement  of  the  hands  and  feet  (see  Acromegaly,  p.  239). 
In  hypertrophic  pulmonary  osteo-arthropathy  the  enlargements  present 
special  features.     The  terminal  phalanges  are  club-shaped,  the  nails  are 
carved  like  a  parrot's  beak,  and  the  bones  of  the  forearms  and  legs  often 
show  a  striking  increase  in  size.     In  this  affection  again,  the  skull  and 
face,  including  the  soft  parts,  are  practically  normal  and  there  is  no 
obvious  change  in  the  pituitary   body.     The  joints  are  not  infre- 
quently affected.     There  is  eflusion  and  erosion  of  cartilage,  and  in 
the  hones  evidences  of   periostitis,   with    new-formation  of   osseous 
tissue,  and  sometimes  of  osteomyelitis. 

In  almoet  every  recorded  case  chronic  pulmonary  or  cardiac  disease 
has  been  present.  The  osteo-articular  changes  are  usually  regarded 
as  secondary  to  these.  It  is  possible,  as  Marie  suggests,  that  there 
is  absorption  of  some  toxic  substance  from  the  pulmonary  lesions^ 
and  that  this  substance  has  a  special  affinity  for  certain  osseous  and 
articular  structures. 

Utoitore. — Paoet,  Med.  Chir. Trans.,  vol.  Ix.,  1876;  Treves,  Path. Trans.,  xxxii.^ 
1^1;  SiLcocK,  ibid.,  xxxvi.,  1885;  Bobinson,  ibid.,  xxxviii.,  1887;  Goodhabt, 
'^^Mixxix.,  1888;  Clutton,  ibid.;  Hutchinson,  Paget,  and  others,  Illust.  Med. 
^ewR,  vol.  ii.,  1889,  pp.  169-189;  Gilles  de  la  Tourette  et  Marinesco,  Nouv. 
I^OQograpb.  d.  1.  Salp^tri^re,  1895;  Bamberger,  Zeitschrft.  f.  klin.  Med.,  xviii.^ 
^^;  Marie,  Revue  de  MM.,  x.,  1890. 

VII.— NECROSIS  OF  BONE. 

Death  of  bone  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  it  leads  to  such  obvious 
phenomena  that  the  term  necrosis  has  been  almost  monopolized  by 
surgeons  for  this  condition. 

Cmation. — Necrosis  in  bone  is  nearly  always  the  result  of  inter- 
SgioD  of  the  blood-supply.  From  its  frequency  it  might  be  supposed 
that  bone  readily  succumbed  to  such  deprivation,  but  the  reverse  of 
this  seems  to  be  the  case.  Mace  wen's  observations  in  regard  to  trans- 
portation seem  to  show  this.     (See  under  Transplantation.^    Bow^ 
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receives  its  supply  of  blooci  partly  through  small  vessels  which  pass 
from  the  periosteum  and  partly  by  larger  vessels,  of  which  there  is 
genenilly  a  special  one  for  each  lK)ne,  which  penetrate  the  bone  and 
are  distributed  from  within,  such  vessels  being  specially  nameii  the 
nutrient  vessels. 

Necrosis  is  mostly  broujjht  alx)Ut  by  the  penosteum  being  niiaed. 
.sometimes  traumaticallyy  blU  generally  as  a  conse«iuence  of  in  flam- 
^nation,  especially  when  pus  accumulates  between  the  membrane  and 
the  ]nn\v.  The  irritant  proilucing  the  inflammation  will  in  many 
cases  ha\'e  its  share  in  causing  the  necrosis.  By  the  raising  of  the 
periosteum  the  periostciil  blood  supply  is  cut  off,  and  the  mitnnit 
vessels  may  also  be  severed.  Acconling  to  Mace  wen  the  supply 
of  the  nutrient  vessel  of  a  long  bone  is  generally  sufficient  to 
keep  the  bone  alive  even  when  the  whi>le  penosteum  is  strippd 
This  author  records  a  case  in  which  ihr  whole  diaphysis  of  thv  tibia 
was  denuded  of  periosteum,  but  in  which  the  persistence  of  the  nutrient 
vessels  caused  all  the  bone  to  survive  except  a  small  su})erficial  scale. 

Necrosis  is  an  occa.sional  result  of  inflammation  in  the  bone  itself. 
an<l  it  oircurs  in  the  fonn  of  caseous  necrosis  in  tuberculosis.  Injuries, 
by  separating  a  portion  of  bone,  will  sometimes  pro<luce  necrosis,  and 
will  do  so  almost  inevitably  it' septic  processes  coinci<le. 

Resulting  conditions. — The_dead  piece  of  bone  Js  in  itself  inert, 
and  undergoes  merely  passive  changes.  It  retiiins  its  form  and  gonei^l 
appwirance,  but  if  it  remain  long,  being  macerat<jd  by  the  juices  of  the 
body^  it  assumes  the  characters  of  macerated  bone.  It  theii  appears 
white  and  dry,  and,  as  it  contains  little  organic  matter,  it  feels  hard 
to  the  probe  and  gives  a  sound  on  being  .struck. 

Inflammation  is  a  constant  concomitant  of  necrosis.  If  the  latter 
has  not  l»een  due  to  inflammation,  then  it  leads  to  it  secondarily. 
The  ilead  piece  i»f  lione  seems  to  stinndate  the  surrounding  Ijving 
ti.ssue,  and  to  lead  to  a  chronic  inflamniati(m.  Hv  means  of  a  rare- 
tying  o.siitis  thi;  Haversian  canals  and  me<lullary  S2)aecs  enlarge  and. 
the  bone  immediately  art>und  the  dead  pieco_ being  replaced  by  graiai- 
lation  tissue,  the  necrosed  piece  becomes  a  Sequestrum. 

-Vt  the  same  time  new-formation  commonly  occui's,  chieflv  in  iht-* 
subperiosteal  ti.ssue,  which  has  probably  been  separated  from  the  dea" 
bone,  but  also  in  the  medulla.  There  is  thus  pixxluced  an  irregulft^ 
layer  of  new  J)one,  as  shown  in  Figs.  407  and  408.  This  new  bone  i* 
largely  subperiosteal,  and  in  many  cases  it  forms  an  external  shell 
which  may  exercise  the  function  of  support  instead  of  the  bone  whicb 
hai  died.     Thia  external  shell  frequently  conflnes  the  dead  piec-^ 

*  of  access  for  removal  by  the  surgeon.    It  i^ 
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ener&llr  provided  with  aperturea  called  Cloacc  through  which 
he  pua  of  the  original  suppuration  has  passed,  and  which  have 
«natned  as  canals  or  gape  in  the  new-formed  shell. 

The  ultimate  disposal  of  the  dead  bone 
xcurs  in  different  ways  according  to  cir- 
nimstiinGes. 

Abwrption  of  dead  bone  ia  oF  frequent 
cccuirence.  In  simple  fractures  it  is  pro- 
khle  that  detached  pieces  of  bone  frequently 
die  and  become  absorbed.  Similarly  in 
tompound  fracturea  pieces  are  not  infre- 
quently visible  in  the  wound,  having  the 
desil  white  colour  and  hard  feeling  of 
KqniMtra,  but  if  the  wound  remains  aseptic 

ihey  are  absorbed.     Again,  at  the  ends  of 

Knmps  sequestra  often  form,  and  they  are 

wmetimes,  at  least  partially,  absorbed.     In 

>]|  these  casea,  and  even  in  acute  infective 

otitis,  the  dead  bone  may  be  absorbed  if 

septic  changes  be  averted  or  overcome. 
Tha  abaorptioa  is  effected  by  the  OatflO- 

date.    In  Figs.  409  and  410  the  appcar- 

iDces  are  shown  as  observed  by  the  author 

in  a  case  of  limited  necrosis  at  the  end  of  n 

«mnp,  in  which  absorption  was  in  progress. 

Here  the  Haversian  canals  and   medullary 

*I»cei  as  seen  in  Fig.  40'J  are  enlarged,  and 

tbeir  borders  have  a  worm-eaten  appearance. 

This  latter  is  shown  in  Fig.  410  to  be  due 

^  the  existence   of  Howship's   lacunae,  in 

vbich  are  giant-cells  exercising  their  function 

"f  oneociasts.     Sometimes  a  regular  row  of 

wth  cells  was  visible,  aa  if  feeding  on   the  bone,  and   they  were 

'WMioiialiy  almost   buried    in    flask-shaiied  spaces  (aa  at  the  left  in 

%  410).     By  this  process  bone  may  be  entirely  absorbed. 
A  similar  process  of  absorption  occurs,  not  only  in  pieces  of  bom; 

»luch  have  died  in  the  body,  but  in  pieces  of  ivory  or  bone  which 

l^Te  been  introduced  for  therapeutic    pur[X>scs,   such  as  ivory  pegs 

"Md  m  cases  of  ununited  fracture,  bone  drainage  tubes,  etc. 
AbmrptiOB   doea   not  occur  where  the  dea<t  bono,  having  hoconie 

Jgfe  is  itaelf  a  source  of  serious  irritation.     Thus  a  piece  of  dead 

Done  may  lie  for  years  in  a  sujtpurating  cavity  almost  unchanged. 
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Cornil  and  RanWer,  for  example,  figure  a  transverse  aectioD  of  i 
sequeatnitn  of  the  femur  which  had  remained  thirty  yean  bathed 
in  puB.     In  this  time  it  hod  undergone  no  corrosion  aod  had  all  the 


■.-d  Umv  vhltb  ]i^  be«ii  undargaiuM  •imai' 
lovdiilUry  hihiuth  &iid  UKVw^dHu  tuiUlH  hire 


characters  of  iiittc.er.ilcil  Wiie.  I'he  position  of  the  sequestruin  iii«J* 
the  shell  of  new  lione  often  cauxcs  its  retention,  and  its  remoTal  i^ 
only  effected  by  puitial  destruction  of  the  external  shell. 

Phosphoras-necTOsis.^This  condition  occurs  chiefly  in  persons  whc? 
are  employed  in  workshops  where  hicifer  matches  are  manufactured. 
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who  are  thus  exposed  to  the  vapour  of  phosphorus.  The  vapour 
locally,  on  the  jaws  chiefly,  and  it  is  said  that  persons  with  carious 
1  are  particularly  liable  to  be  afi'ected.  The  phosphorus  produces 
nflammation  mainly  of  the  periosteum,  resulting  in  a  jj;reat  new- 
lation  of  cancellated  bone  on  the  surface  of  the  jaw.  This  bone 
afterwards  become  condensed  by  the  ossification  encroaching  on 
medullary  spaces.  After  a  time  the  inflammation  leads  to  suppura- 
,  the  pus  forming  between  the  new:fprmed  bone  and_t_he  original 
e  of  the  jaw.  From  this  results  a  necrosis  of  the  jaw  which  may 
jlve  the  entire  bone,  and  may  extend  to  the  new-foimed  bone.  The 
ilting  suppurations  are  usually  fatal,  but  after  removal  of  the 
uestrum  healing  may  occur.  Microbes  of  various  kinds  are  present 
the  pus.  In  the  discharge  from  six  cases  examined  by  St<X!kman 
tubercle  bacillus  was  found. 

'rom  the  observations  of  Wegner  it  appears  that  phosphorus  acts  as  a  general 
anlant  to  the  structures  concerned  in  the  formation  of  bone.  The  phosphorus 
•OUT  acting  directly  stimulates  so  violently  as  to  produce  the  inflammation  and 
rosis  just  described,  and  this  result  has  been  produced  also  in  rabbits  exposed 
the  vapour  of  phosphorus.  When  given  in  small  doses  internally,  phosphorus 
duces  in  growing  animals  a  distinct  stimulation  of  the  process  of  formation  of 
le.  In  such  cases  the  bone  produced  at  the  ossifying  border  of  the  cartilage  is 
a  spongy  bone  but  a  dense  layer,  and  there  is  also  an  unusually  dense  bone 
Kioced  beneath  the  periosteum.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  growing  animals  to 
om  small  doses  of  phosphorus  were  given,  while  insufficient  quantities  of  lime 
re  supplied,  there  was  a  great  production  of  osteoid  tissue,  somewhat  like  that 
Kiuced  in  rickets. 

'ttarttare. — Macewen,  Annals  of  Surgery,  1887;  Wegner,  Virchow's  Arch.,  Ivi., 
''•2;  Coats,  Glasg.  Med.  Jour.,  vi.,  1874 ;  Birra  und  Geist,  Krankh.  d.  Arbeiter  in 
iPhosphorfabriken,  1847;  Tr^lat,  De  la  necrose  causee  par  le  phosphore,  1857; 
ttwcH,  Arch.  d.  Heilk.,  1868;  Cameron,  Glasg.  Med.  Jour.,  xvi.,  112,  1881; 
EciEL,  Langenbeck's  Arch.,  xxxix.,  1890;  Jost,  Brun's  Beitrage,  xii.,  18<>4; 
XKMAx,  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  i.,  1891). 

»'UI— RKGEXERATIVE  PROCESSES.     HEALING   OF  FRACTURES. 

TRANSPLANTATION. 

In  the  various  regenerative  processes  the  structures  already  referred 
^  having  to  do  with  the  growth  of  bone  are  concerned.  The  struc- 
[^  l>ecome  cellular,  their  existing  cells  multiplying  by  karyonn'tosis, 
^  they  thus  renew  their  powers  of  new-formation.  The  processes 
Licenied  are  really  those  of  chronic  inflammation. 
1.  The  Healing  of  fractures. — In  the  case  of  simple  fractures  or  of 
*c  which  are  protected  from  septic  contamination,  the  process  of 
riin^  generally  begins  soon  after  the  infliction  of  the  injury. 
According  to  Ogston,  in  compound  fractures  and  dislocations,  the 
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forcitile  dispersion  of  fluids  by  the  agent  producing  the  injur}',  as  wei) 
its  the  dragging  on  tissues  of  varing  degrees  of  distensibility,  often 
leads  to  the  formation  of  extensive  spaces  or  cavities  beneath  the  sUn. 
amongst  the  muscles  and  elsewhei-e.  As  these  may  be  the  seat  oT 
septic  proccsHes  they  require  careful  attention. 

The  actual  injury  induces  an  acute  inflammation.      There  w  hypw 


aemia,  serous  exudation  and    exudation 
certain  amount  of  haemorrhage.      These 


of   leucocytea.  and  also  i 


iflammatory  manifestatioM 
are  present  in  the  ton 
periosteum  and  in  the 
medulla.  The  acutt 
inflammation,  however, 
usually  subaidea  in_a^ 
days  ;  its  prolongatiaD, 
as  in  septic  ca8cg,ji 
inimical  to  _  healiii^ 
Any__con8iderable_a(- 
cum  Illation  of  blood  is 
also  inimical  to  heaiin/, 
hut  tui  a  general  mle 
the  effused  blood,  havini! 
been  transuded  into  tli« 


around, 


pasMj 


into  the  lymphatics, 

nwin ently,  it  is  dispowd 
of  bj'  being  eaten  into 
l>y  the  new-formed  ifr 
flammatory  tissue. 

On  the  subsidence  of 
the  acute  inflammstiiin 
the  soft  structures  iiio» 
active  changes.      By  s 
KiK.  411.-  (;rwH..ti.k  inutniv  ..I  f.iii.ir  .■!  iiiiuit.    Tiii'   process  of  karvomitw' 
ihiittti.ri)-,  anil  .i(  fliin.iu.  ii«Hin-  aiiitriiTij-.  (as  observed  by  Knflt) 

the  subperiosteal  sod 
nudLiJiaiy  cells  pi-olifevatc,  s<i  as  to  form  ^franulation  tissue.  i.Billullc 
process  is  visible  in  the  endothelium  of  the  vessels,  by  which  mesW 
Kgy  V easels  arc  formed.  The  tissue  of  the  bone  itself  partakes  in 
th(.^  process,  so, that  it  is  openeil  out  by  ii  rarefying  ostitis.  We  have 
thus  a  vascular  grannlation  tissue  formed  in  these  three  situationsi 
but  its  amount  varies  greatly  according  to  circumstances. 
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Fnaa  thia  tiaaue  the  OkUps  ib  formed.  This  name  ie  given  to  the 
9w~formed  tissue  which  in  the  first  instance  unites  the  broken  ends  of 
le  bones.  It  may  be  of  considerable  bulk  as  shown  in  Fig.  412,  so  as 
I  form  a  kind  of  case  for  the  fractured  ends ;  it  may  be  very  scanty  in 
mount  as  in  the  case  of  incomplete  or  "green-stick"  fractures  (Fig.  411). 
Tte  callus,  as  shown  in  Figa.  413  and  414,  consists  under  varying 
gcumstances  of  Diflbrant  forma  of  connective  tissue.  The  formative 
gUs  produced  in  the  way  mentioned  above  have  the  characters  v^moiisly 
^  fff**"btiiiit6.  fibroblasts,  or  chrondroblaats,  and  may  develop,  bone^e.r,  r 
mFig.  413),cartilagc(fc,ft,ft),  or  connective  tissue  (il,d,d).    The  form  of 


imtt^yti 


tinie  (bus  produced  seems  to  depend  on  the  condition  of  the  parts  as 
to  Diovement.  In  parte  where  there  is  little  movement  bone  will  form, 
*bere  there  is  much  movement  fibrous  tissue,  while  cartilage  takes  an 
"Xennediate  position.  From  this  it  arises  that  in  man,  where  the  bones 
U«  mually  kept  rigid  by  splints,  the  callus  is  formed  chiefly  of  bone, 
^ereas  in  animals  it  is  largely  formed  of  cartilage  and  fibrous  tissue. 
Hit  in  man,  where  circumstances  do  not  allow  of  the  parts  being  kept 
'  rat,  then  we  have  cartilage  and  fibrous  tissue  along  with  bone.  This 
V  the  case  in  the  specimen  from  which  Fige.  4 1 2  and  413  were  taken. 

Dumber  of  fractures  had  occurred  in  the  ribs  in  an  insane  person,  and 
ley  were  only  discovered  after  death. 

lt_not  infrequently  happens  that  a  Piece  of  bone  is  detached  and 
^ated.  This,  however,  does  not  interfere  with  the  process  of  healing, 
l^^all,  the  piece  of  bone  will  survive,  and  having  acquired  vascular 
Iheiions,  will  undergo  a  rarefying  ostitis  and  assist  in  the  production 
LmIIm.  If  large,  or  if  nniavourably  situated  it  may  die,  and  in  that 
m  it  undergoes  absorption  by  the  granulation  tissue  (see  under 
'ecrosia).  In  compound  fractures  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  a  piece  of 
nd  bone  eaten  into  and  penetrated  by  granulations. 

The  callus  produced  as  above  is  generaUy  described  as  Provisional 
sUu,  because  much  of  it  is  removed  before  complete  restoration. 
28 
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Names  are  also  given  according  to  the  position  of  the  callus.  Eztanil 
oalloB  is  formed  at  the  surface  from  the  subperiosteal  layer,  Intentl 
eallns  is  fonned  from  the  bone-marrow  and  etidosteum  (Fig.  413),  while 


my-  ■ 
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tmnadiuy  uIIuib  between  the  ends  of  the  bonea  and  produced, 
loine  extant  at  least,  from  the  bone  itself. 

When  the  bonee  are  fully  united  any  excess  of  callus  is  dispoBed  of, 
d  little  ia  left  but  what  is  necessary  to  fill  up  the  apace  between  the 


(n|Ueiits  as  seen  in  Fig.  415.  There  also  occurs  a  process  of  moulding 
'?  which  the  architecture  ia  restored  according  to  the  principles 
uliwdy  mentioned.  When  tho  Ijone  comes  again  into  active  use 
ihcre  is  an  absorption  and  new-formation  so  as  to  enable  the  bn\\« 
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to  resist  the  pressure  and  traction  lo  which  it  is  liable.  When  Hi 
bonee  are  united  considerably  out  of  position  as  in  Figs.  416,  417,  tt 
internal  architecture  in  greatly  modified.  When  a  seriei  of  bom 
such  as  the  ribs,  are  eimultaiieonsly  fractured  union  by  bone  lu 
infrequently  occurs  between  the  adjacent  bouea  (see  Fig.  US), 


From  what  has  gone  before  it  appears  that  the  amount  of  utui 
bone  entering  into  the  callus  varies  greatly,  and  there  may  be  mor 
fibrous  tisHue  iiltimnCely  than  bone.  This  occurs  especially  whe 
the  parts  are  not  kept  iit  rest.  On  the  other  hand  the  whole  £rDCtf 
may  be  a  very  iimctive  one  and  from  tearing  of  vessels  or  otb^rril 
the  blood -sup  ply  may  he  deficient.  In  such  ways  as  these^sn 
nsunited  fractures,  in  which  the  bones  are  connected  with  fibrot 
tissue  (Figs.  417uiid  41!)).  In  some  cases  there  is  even  a.  kind  of  Fill 
joist  or  PaeudarthrOBiB  formed,  with  smooth  articulating  surbces  ai 
an  approach  to  Lk  synovial  cavity. 

2.  Transplantation  of  bone.— It  has  usually  been  stated  that,  wlw 
pieces  of  the  ^rioHtevm\  avu  transplanted,  they  proceed  to  the  form 
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bone.  This  is  only  true  in  re^;ard  to  the  deep  layer  of  the 
am,  or  more  properly  the  aubperioateal  layer.  The  perioateum 
eonaiating  of  fibroua  tiasue,  is  incapable  of  producing  bone.  On 
er  hand  the  bone  itself,  or  the  tissue  in  its  various  cavities. 


la.— Unitad  Fnc- 


as  the  endost«um,  is  capable,  as  we  have  seen,  of  forming 

Hence  a  transplantation   of  periosteum,  including  the    sub- 
ll  layer,  or  of  pieces  of  bone,  may  be  followed,  not  only  by 

of  the  pieces,  but  by  new-formation  of  bone  from  them, 
^sntation  of  the  periostenm   is  not  an   uncommon  patho- 
wocess.     The  periosteum  may  be  raised  by  the  accumulation 
teneath  it,  or  it  may  be  stripped  off  by  an  injury,  and  in  that 

the  ossifying  layer  be    preserved,   ossification  occurs.     Ttiu 
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fact  is  sometiroeB  taken  adrantage  of  by  surgeons,  who  detacb  the 
periosteum,  and  displace  it  with  a  view  to  the  ultimate  fonution 
of  bone. 


tliu  alKht  upper  rllH  wtUi  flrm  « 


The  Transplantation  of  bone  itself  hits  been  demonstrated  cltiefly 
by  Macouen.  It  is  apiKiivnt  from  hix  observations  that  bone,  con[nr>' 
to  what  nu^ht  be  expet-t-t'd,  has  ji^reat  powur  of  retaining  its  vitalitV 
when  d(-tuc-het]  from  its  connections.  A  piece  of  bone  traneplanted- 
will,  oven  when  of  considvi-nble  siKO,  snn'ive  long  enough  to  acquire 
fresh  vascular  connections,  and,  in  accordance  with  what  occurs  iO 
transplunteil  stnictiircs  fjenurally,  it  will  often  proceed  to  grow  ir» 
its  new  position.  Accidental  transplantation  must  often  occur  io 
connection  with  fractures,  and  the  detached  piece  of  bone,  as  mea' 
tioned  above,  usually  survives. 

AdTsntagc  has  been  Uken  of  these  (acts  in  an  ingeniouH  wa;  b;  Maoewm.  lO 
n  of  trephining,  a  circuUi'  piece  of  bone,  often  of  considerable  sit*,  i^ 
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lad  (ram  i1m  akoll.  Thia  piece  ot  bone  mnj'  be  preserved  during  the 
tlion  on  the  braui  mA  re-implanted  in  the  gap,  at  the  clone  of  tbe  operation. 
fitie  contamination  ia  pHvented,  the  bone  Borrivee  and  grovrg  into  ibi  place, 
ig  up  b?  new-fonned  tiaene  the  interval  made  by  the  Haw. 
liQ  more  intentting  are  the  reaulta  of  traDBplantation  in  the  treatment  of  a  case 
diich  the  shaft  of  the  homerDB  had  been  lost  by  necrosis.    In  this  case  pieces 


WM  [emoTcd  from  the  lemuni  of  other  pntientH  (in  the  operation  of  Osteotomy) 
*  broken  up  into  small  pieceK  and  inserted  among  the  muaclen  into  a  sulcus 
•nibe  ahalt  of  the  bone  ithould  have  been.  Bf  three  operetionti  the  bone  wax 
lend  to  the  extent  of  (our  and  a  quarter  inches,  and  tliere  was  a  subsequent 
*lh  in  the  course  of  seven  years  of  an  inch  and  three. quarlerK,  ThiK  case 
eoaitrates  that  pieces  ot  the  bone  removed  from  one  perxon  to  another  not  only 
(Lte  but  grow  in  their  new  position.  Transplantation  from  one  of  ihe  lower 
Ulsdom  not  succeed,  the  foreifjri  bone  acting  as  an  irritant. 


— MUiOjtlONE,  Traill  des  fract.  et  luxat.,  lK.t5  ;  Ouri.t,  Handb.  d.  tiehre 
i.  ICikoehenbrtichen.  1S62  ;  KaArrr,  in  Ziegler  und  Nauverk's  Beitruge,  1884  : 
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Ollur,  Traits  de  la  r^g^n^ration  des  os,  1867 ;  Maobwen,  Phil  Trans,  of  Boy.  Soe^ 
1881,  and  AnnaU  of  Sarg.,  1887 ;  Macobboor,  Jour,  of  Anat.  and  Phya.,  xxtL,  8S0; 
OosTON,  Med.  ChroDicle,  Nov.,  1888 ;  Mabcraxd,  Der  Prooesa  d.  Wandheihing,  1901. 


IX.— SPECIFIC  NEW-FOBMATIONS.    TUBERCULOSIS,   SYPHILIS. 

ACTINOMYCOSIS. 

1.  Tuberculous  of  bone. — This  is  an  exceedingly  frequent  affection, 
and  one  attended  usually  by  very  serious  results.  The  lesions  to  be 
here  described  are  not  universally  recognized  as  tubercular  in  character, 
although,  as  observation  widens,  the  dissentients  from  this  riew 
diminish.  The  term  Scroftilous  is  here,  as  in  other  structures, 
equivalent  to  tubercular.  Caries  is  another  term  which,  as  will  be 
explained  below,  is  nearly  equivalent  to  certain  forms  of  tuberculoslB. 

Causation. — The  tubercle  bacillus  in  most  cases  reaches  the  bonei 
by  the  blood.  In  a  large  proportion  of  cases  both  joints  md  boneg 
are  affected,  and  it  is  not  determined  to  what  extent  the  one  or  the 
other  is  the  primary  seat.  It  is  demonstrable  that  primary  disease  rf 
the  bones  frequently  extends  to  the  joints,  and  it  may  afterwards 
attack  other  bones  entering  into  the  articulation.  On  the  other  hind 
when  primarily  affecting  the  joint  it  may  extend  to  the  bones  coo- 
cernod  in  the  joint.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases^  the  bones  are  primarily  affected,  although  the  lesion 
in  the  bone  may  be  so  small,  and  the  parts  so  altered  by  subsequent 
changes,  that  it  may  be  difficult  to  demonstrate  the  exact  commencement. 

The  tuberculosis  begins  in  the  spongy  parts  of  the  bones.  It  is  very 
common  in  bones  which  are  largely  composed  of  spongy  tissue,  as  the 
vertebrae  and  the  bones  of  the  hands  and  feet,  while  in  the  long  bones 
it  affects  chiefly  thejirticular  extremities.  In  the  case  of  the  vertebpB, 
it  mostly  affects  simultaneously  the  proximate  surfaces  of  two  bodifls 
(see  Fig.  420),  as  ifit  took  origin  in  the  intervertebral  cartilage^ 
In  this  respect  the  author's  observations  correspond  with  those  of 
Wilks  and  Moxon. 

While  spongy  bone  evidently  forms  a  favourable  nidus  for  the 
tubercle  bacillus,  there  are  two  further  predisposing  elements  fre- 
quently traceable.  Tuberculosis  is  most  frequent  in  young  persoogt 
the  actively  growing  bone  apparently  predisposing  to  it.  This  applies 
especially  to  the  bones  of  the  extremities,  and  to  a  less  degree_tg 
the  vertebraj.  Injury  is  the  other  predisponent.  This  is  a  fact  of 
clinical  observation  which  has  been  confirmed  by  the  experiments  of 
Schiiller,  who  found  that  after  injecting  tubercle  bacilli  into  the  blood, 
he  could  induce  tul>ercuio8i8  of  the  joints  by  inflicting  injuries  such  ^ 
would  otherwise  be  readily  recovered  from. 
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Chanolns  of  the  lealon.— The  tubercaloais  affecta  primarily  the 
loft  tJjMue  or  medulla  contained  in  the  meehea  of  the  cancellated 
tiwue,  and  aecondarily  the  bony  trabeculte.  The  Bpacea  become 
occupied  by  round-celled  or  ji^nulation  tiasue,  in  which  tnberclcB  of 
typical  Btnicture  are  viaible.  The  granalatJon  tiasue  eata  into  the 
bony  trabecuhe,  so  that  the  latter  may  be  entirely  destroyed  in  the 
affected  area.  More  frequently  necroaia  occurs  in  the  tubercular  new- 
formation  before  the  hone  is  entirely  destroyed.  The  form  of  necroBis 
ia  caseation,  and  in  a  case  of  any  standing  the  presence  of  the  disease 
it  evidenced  by  the  presence  of  yellow  caaeous  matter  occupying  a 


r«rtflbn»  bava  been  d«atToyed,  ■ 
'  Dw  uhI  bvlDw  luTe  I 

TTiB  BpltiDUA  promuc 


.Ilf  *a-Tubm™kiiU  ol  T«rMbn,  The  Intorvert. 
?™«  1>  deetnfed.  uul  die  dlnBH,  u  ■hown  b; 
1^  ffi4our  (due  lo  oueoun  nernwla).  in  Inndlnft 
""^    In  the  uplier  tbani  tn  k  Mmall  iHiUted  ]BUh. 

Witain  portion  of  the  cancellated  tissue.  This  is  shown  in  Fig.  420. 
'"  this  area  there  are  the  thinned  remains  of  the  bony  trabeculie, 
•oieh  are  alao  necrosed.  Aa  the  disease  ia  an  advancing  one,  the 
^re  recent  affection  will  extend  beyond  the  caaeous  area. 

The  bone  eo  affected  has  lost  much  of  its  mechanical  power  of  resist- 
iS^jo  that  in  the  case  of  the  vertebrse  the  bodies  collapse  and  lead  to 
'^le  curvature,  as  in  Fig.  421,  while  in  other  cases  the  bonea  are 
ff^td  and  worn  down  by  the  friction  at  the  joints.  In  some  cases 
^he  necrosis  leada  to  the  formation  of  a  CaTlty  in  the  bone.  Thia  may 
*>e  iroTu  softening  of  the  caseoua  tiasue,  but  in  some  caaea  the  necrosed 
piecs  is  separated  as  a  kind  of  Segneatrain  which  may  be  found  lying 
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in  the  cavity.  In  either  caae  the  walh  of  the  cavitj  are  lined  witi 
tttberculouB  graniilation  tiaaue.  In  the  case  of  snull  bonoa,  nieh  ii 
those  of  the  foot  or  hand,  which  are  tbiu  excavated,  there  may  be  i 
complete  collapse  of  the  bone,  ao  that  it  ia  more  or  leaa  deatroyed. 


KiK.  4-.-J.  -Ttllwn'lll.wfi.  'If  VCTlulmi;  V 
ii(  tLu  .OBi'lilulitii^  II  Ik  iiiiirllBUy  lull 
IwlllK   Ihciv  ."iiiliw-Bori   l»twus:ll   alp    . 

TtimiiKh  the  Ultcr  n  lilm'i-  <1  »;hiili;l«ii«  hiu-  Ik 

It  is  to  certain  of  tlie  contlitionH  indic&teil  above  that  the  term  Ouiaa  is  neoi 
times  applied.  Tho  cliaracteriBtics  of  cariea  are,  rarelaction  at  the  bone,  ThU 
heie  is  produced  by  the  pncToachmenl  of  the  tubareuloog  tiggue  ;  nndna  aoHneu  i 
the  bone,  «o  that  it  is  vroded  and  generally  exposed  at  ao  articular  aurtane  or  in  tl 
wall  of  a  cavity ;  the  |>reKenc«  ot  caaeouii  matter,  along  with  prominept  and  flabl 
granulation  tissue,  whence  the  name  Fangous  caries.  JSee  further  under  Diaeai 
ol  the  Joints.) 

The  tuherculouH  Ihmic  is  a  centre  of  irritation,  and  there  luual 
follows  a  suppurative  process  which  is  freqaently_a_low_iii_(levelopiii 
The  resulting  Cold  abscsBaes  (seo  Vi^s.  i-2-2  and  423)  are  most  typical 
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mo  in  conDSctioD  with  tuberculosis  of  the  vertebne.  The  matter,  con- 
ii«ting  of  ca»eona  debris  with  pm-corpuacles  and  serous  fluid,  may 
travel  considerable  dJstancea,  formipg.  according  to  the  place  where  it 
comes  to  the  surbce,  the  Lnmbw,  PBOaa,  or  other  abBceaa.  The  whole 
track  of  the  abscess  is  liable  tP  b^  infected  by  the  tuberculosis  so  that 
there  may  be  an  extensive  tubercular  surface. 

Hgtling  of  Mm  tnbercnloaia  occurs  not  infrequently.     It  may  take 
place  before  any  considerable  extension  of  the   process,  the  tisanes 


'>vercoming  the  tubercular  infection,  and  ultimately  absorbing  the 
''©crosed  products.  But  it  alao  occurs  after  the  proceaa  of  softening 
yid  formation  of  abscesses.  In  that  case  when  the  tuberculous  matter 
h*s  been  cleared  out,  h^lthy  granulation  tissue  will  be  produced. 
This  may  province  new  bone,  so  as  to  some  extent  to  regenerate  and 
replace  that  which  has  been  lost.  Where  there  has  been  much  erosion 
wjollapse,  the_new_fonnation  will  do  little  towards  restoration,, aijd 
JJiJjather  t^nd  to  gx  the  bones  by  AnohylOBiS  in  the  position  which 
tb*r  may  have  assumed.     In  Fig.  424  for  example,  the  anterior  parts 
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of  the  bodies  of  the  third  and  fourth  cervical  vertebrae  have  been 
destroyed  and  a  piece  of  dense  bone  (at  a)  has  been  formed  to  act  ts  & 
support.  This  has  confirmed  the  acute  curvature  which  is  shown  b^ 
the  direction  of  the  spinal  canal.  In  Fig.  421  also,  there  has  been  t 
complete  collapse  of  two  bodies,  whose  spinous  processes  have  ooalesoed 
(at  b)  while  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  above  and  below  have  also 
coalesced  (at  a). 

While  healing  may  thus  occur,  the  tubercular  virus  may  still  lingqr 
about  the  parts^  and  on  the  occurrence^  of  a  favourable  opportunity  it 
may  renew  its  advance.  In  the  case,  for  example,  from  which  Fig. 
421  was  taken,  the  history  showed  what  appeared  to  be  a  complete 
recovery  (with  curvature)  three  years  before  death,  but  a  more  recent 
onset  ending  in  tubercular  pleurisy  led  up  to  the  fatal  issue. 

The  tubercular  process  is  accompanied  by  the  ordinary  phenomena  of 
chronic  inflammation,  so  that  in  the  neighbourhood  there  is  usually 
new-formation  of  bone,  chiefly  subperiosteal,  and  the  surface  of  the  bone 
may  be  rough  with  irregular  projections. 

2.  Syphilitic  affections  of  bone. — The  Lesions  of  tertiary  syphilis 
have  usually  their  seat  of  origin  in  the  periosteunu  although  the  sub- 
jacent  bone  mav  be  simultaneously  involved.  The  condition  may  be 
briefly  described  by  stating  that  gummata  are  produced,  while  inflam- 
mation occurs  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Gummata  of  thjp.  usuaLstruQture  are  produced  in  the  internal  layers 
of  the  periosteum,  and  there  is  thickening  of  the  periosteum  arou^-' 
This  membrane  being  tightly  stretched  over  the  tumour,  the  swelling  \i 
hard  to  the  touch,  but  often  possesses  a  certain  elastic  resistance.    The 
gumma  undergoes  caseous  necrosis  in  its  central  "parts,^  but  advance^^ 
peripherally,  and  as  it  advances  against  the  bone  it  causes  erosion  (rfit  ^ 
The  advance  is  in_the  first  instance  along  the  vessels,  and  as  erosion 
occurs  around  them  a  worm-eaten  appearance  is  produced  in  the  bone. 
Beneath  the  gumma,  which  has  most  frequently  its  seat*OTi*-tlie«boiieB 
of  the  skull,  especially  the  frontal  bone,  there  may  be  thus  considerable 
loss  of  substance,  so  that  even  the  entire  thickness  of  the  skull  may  be 
penetrated  (Fig.  425).    The  caseous  material  often  undergoes  softening, 
and  suppuration  ensues ;  there  may  be  very  obstinate  and  even  pro- 
gressive ulcers  produced.    Without  ulceration  the  gumma  may  undergo 
resolution,  and  a  cicatricial  depression  result,  or  after  ulceration  healing 

may  occur.  _ 

Along  with  these  processes  immediately  related  to  the  gumma,  there 
are,  in  the  neighbourhood,  conditions  referable  to  inflammation.  The 
bone  around  is  condensed  by  new-formation  filling  up  the  medullary 
spaces,  and  there  isspmetimes  a  thickening  of  the  bone  by  subperiosteak- 
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inflammation.  Thia  is  much  leas  coimnop  in  the  akuH  than  in  the  lonR 
bones.  eepeciallT  thoae  of  the  lege,  where  it  sometimes  leads  to  a  very 
ttriking  hypertrophy  of  the  bone,  whose  surface  is  exceedingly  rough 
from  the  loss  of  substance  in  some  parts,  and  the  irregular  new -formation 
in  others.  The  bone  around  the  syphilitic  defec_t  or  ulcer  is  dense  bone, 
and  in  this  respect  contrasts  very  markedly,  with  that  around  the  ulcera- 
tion in  tuberculosis. 

Conifenitftl  syphilis  leads  to  important  changes  in  the  bones,  which, 
according  to  Wegner,  occur  in  a  large  proportion  of  syphilitic  fcetuses. 


H([.  iSS-SecTotbi  ol  pari! 


j^e  Itsions  affect  the  structures  concerned  in  the  proccasea  of  oasifica- 
-il2!i^*nd  in  thia  respect  resemble  thoae  of  rickets,  but  they  partake 
•^Sre  of  the  inflammatory  character,  thus  agreeing  with  the  lesions  of 
hereditary  ayphilia  generally  (see  p.  183). 

In  the  Cranial  bones  the  perioeteum  ia  thickened  by  inflammation, 
ftjjjj  this  leads  to  softening  of  the  bone  beneath.  CraniotabflB  ia  a 
^■^Kjuent  reault,  the  bone  being  lost  in  parts  exposed  to  pressure  when 
^■te  child  is  lying,  and  the  brain  being  so  far  covered  only  by  the 
•oft  parts. 

In  the  Long  bottea  the  OBsifying  border  ia  the  part  afl'ected.  The 
'^^artilage  cella  undergo  exceasive  proliferation,  as  in  rickets,  and  there 
^A  ui  irregular  calciflcation  of  the  matrix.  Beneath  this  the  proper 
•Gasifying  zone  frequently  shows  a  new-formation  of  granulation  tissue 
Ur  pus,  BO  as  to  produce  a  aoft  layer  almost  interrupting  the  continuity 
of  the  bone.  There  may  be  a  partial  necroaia  of  the  calcified  cartilage. 
The  whole  proceas  occurs  very  irregularly,  the  ossifying  part  of  the 
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boDe  being  swollen  and  occupied  by  calcified  and  proliferating  cartihge 
and  inflammatory  tissue,  while  true  ossification  is  delayed  and  occun 
irregularly.  A  not  infrequent  consequence  is  a  partial  ftactare  otJbfi 
bone  or  a  Separation  of  the  epiphysis. 

The  disease  affects  many  bones,  but  may  present  different  degreec 
According  to  Wegner  the  usual  seats,  in  order  of  frequency,  are,  the 
lower  end  of  the  femur,  the  lower  ends  of  the  bones  of  the  1^  and 
forearm,  and  the  upper  end  of  the  tibia. 

3.  Actinomycosis  in  bone. — This  affection  occurs  in  the  bones  of 
the  face,  and  sometimes,  by  extension,  in  the  vertebrae,  stemum,  etc. 
The  lesions  somewhat  resemble  those  of  tuberculosis,  the  new-formed 
granulation  tissue  opening  up  the  bone  and  leading  to  caries.  The 
granulations,  however,  are  more  exuberant,  and  there  is  no  caseoos 
necrosis,  but  rather  a  tendency  to  suppuration. 

Literature. — Ttihtrculosw. — Nelaton,  L'affection  tuberculense  des  oe,  1857;  Tou- 
MANN,  Aroh.  f.  klin.  Ghir.,  iv. ;  Mbnzel,  Die  Haiifigkeit  der  Caries  in  den  Tenehiei 
Knoohen,  ibid.,  xii. ;  FbxkdlXndeb,  in  Volkmann's  Sammlung,  No.  64 ;  SchClld, 
Ueber  die  Entstehung  d.  tub.  Oelenkleiden,  1880:  Vincent,  in  Intemat.  Ene7eLo< 
Surg.,  vi.,  1886  (with  French  literature);  Konio,  Die  Tuberculose  d.  Enoehen  n. 
Oelenke,  1884  ;  Kbause,  idem,  1891.  SyphilM — VntCHow,  Krank.  Geschwalite,  ii., 
18<)5;  Canton,  Path.  Trans.,  xiii.,  1862 ;  Bicobd,  Traits  des  malad.  vto^r.,  1851; 
Lano,  Vorles.  Ub.  Syph.,  1896;  Weoner,  Virch.  Arch.,  1.,  1870;  SxiLLDra,  ibid., 
Ixxzviii.,  188*2;  Mitlleb,  ibid.,  xcii.,  1883;  Parrot,  Arch,  de  Phys.,  i?.,  187S; 
CoRNiL  et  Kanviek,  Man.  d'hist.  path.,  i.,  1900. 

X.— SPINAL  CURVATURES. 

Introductory. — The  spinal  column  is  composed  of  vertebne  whoaB 
bodies  are  separated  by  elastic  fi bro-cartilages.  The  vertebne  articu- 
late with  each  other  at  four  other  points,  two  on  the  upper  and  two  on- 
the  lower  surface  of  the  arch.  They  are  also  bound  together  by  firad- 
ligaments  in  front  of  and  behind  their  bodies.  The  effect  of  thes^ 
various  connections  is  that,  oven  when  the  spine  is  separated  fromil^ 
its  attachments  except  the  ligaments,  it  retains  its  general  form,  aa^ 
its  natural  conformation  may  ])o  studied  after  its  removal  from  tk  ^ 
body. 


When  seen  in  protile  the  spine  presents  the  well-known  antero-posterior  corrc 
the  convexity  being  forwards  in  the  cervical  and  lumbar  regions,  and  backwards  i-  ^■ 
the  dorsal.  These  curves  are  capable  of  considerable  variation  in  the  movement 
of  the  body.  The  whole  of  the  curves  may  be  obliterated  and  converted  into 
general  convexity  backwards  by  stooping  forwards,  as  when,  with  the  arms  e^ 
tended  and  the  legs  straight,  an  attempt  is  made  to  touch  the  toes  with  the  tips  ^ 
the  fingers.  By  arching  the  body  backwards  the  dorsal  curve  may  be  partial^ 
obliterated,  and  a  general  convexity  forwards  produced.    It  appears,  therefore,  th^ 
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ipine  is  capable  of  ooDsiderable  antero-posterior  movement.  These  antero- 
feerior  moTements  imply  a  considerable  degree  of  compressibility  of  the  inter- 
mhnX  cartilages.  The  combined  cartilages  occupy  about  a  fifth  of  the  entire 
^  of  the  spinal  oolnmn,  and  their  compressibility  may  be  inferred  from  the 
.  that  during  the  retention  of  the  erect  posture  the  entire  length  of  the  column 
loallj  diminishes,  so  that  the  stature  is  usually  half  an  inch  to  three-quarters 
I  at  night  than  in  the  morning.  This  is  believed  to  be  due  chiefly  to  the  com- 
mon of  the  cartilages,  which  recover  at  night  when  the  recumbent  posture  is 
omed.  The  antero-posterior  movement  of  the  spine  is  freest  in  the  cervical  and 
ibar  regions,  and  most  limited  in  the  dorsal. 

rhe  spine  is  capable  to  a  much  more  limited  extent  of  lateral  movement.  The 
ieolating  processes,  being  situated  on  either  side  of  the  arches,  prevent  any 
isiderable  lateral  deviation,  as  they  become  locked  against  each  other  when  that 
UTS.  If  the  surfaces  of  these  processes  were  horizontal,  facing  one  another 
>ve  and  below,  then  they  might  allow  of  freer  lateral  movement,  but  the  more 
sy  assume  the  perpendicular  position,  and  the  more  they  face  inwards  and 
twards,  the  greater  is  the  impediment  to  lateral  movement.  It  will  be  found 
It  on  passing  from  above  downwards  the  articulating  surfaces  assume  more  and 
Die  of  a  peipendiculiur  position.  In  the  cervical  region  they  are  oblique,  and  face 
ghtly  inwards  and  outwards  ;  in  the  dorsal  they  are  more  perpendicular  and  face 
larly  forwards  and  backwards,  while  in  the  lumbar  region  they  are  nearly  per- 
mdicnlar,  and  face  each  other  nearly  inwards  and  outwards.  In  this  way  it 
9eiin  that  while  lateral  movement  is  limited  in  all  regions  it  is  almost  impossible 
1  the  lumbar  region.  For  a  similar  reason,  twisting  of  the  spine  on  its  axis  is 
OMiUe  to  a  very  limited  extent. 

The  question  of  the  existence  of  a  natural  lateral  curvature  has  been  a  matter  of 
iipute.  It  is  generally  stated  that  there  is  a  slight  lateral  deviation  to  the  right 
I  the  upper  dorsal  region,  and  this  is  usually  ascribed  to  the  more  frequent  and 
ndble  exertion  made  with  the  right  arm ;  but  the  existence  of  this  curve  has  been 
iriooaly  questioned  (Adams).  The  late  Dr.  Foulis  in  110  post-mortem  examina- 
OQs  found  lateral  deviation  in  no  less  than  58  cases.  He  did  not  observe  it 
^eeially  in  the  upper  dorsal  region  or  towards  the  right,  and  concluded  that  it  was 
le  to  the  positions  habitually  assumed  by  the  persons  at  their  various  trades.  We 
fty  perhaps  conclude  that  normally  there  is  no  lateral  curvature,  but  that  a  very 
ight  permanent  deviation  is  often  assumed  when  a  frequently  repeated  position  of 
e  body  predisposes  to  it. 

forms  of  spinal  corvatnre. — The  function  of  the  spine  is  to  support 
le  structures  attached  to  it,  and  to  hold  the  head  erect,  the  latter 
inction  being  in  man  the  more  prominent  one.  Any  single  cur\'ature 
f  the  spine  will  have  the  tendency  to  remove  the  head  from  the  erect 
•osition,  and  tilt  it  backwards  or  forwards  or  to  one  side,  and  in  order 
o  preserve  the  erect  position  there  is  required  a  curvature  in  the 
>pposite  direction.  The  natural  antero-posterior  curves  are  in  this 
lense  miitually  compensatory,  the  lumbar  restores  the  position  lost  by 
tbe  sacral  curve,  and  the  cervical  that  of  the  dorsal.  When  abnormal 
cun'atures  occur  there  is  a  tendency  to  a  similar  compensation,  so  that 
tbese  curvatures  may  be  divided  into  Primary  and  Secondary.     It  will 
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not  be  necesaary  to  consider  in  detail  the  aecondarj'  curvatures ;  their 
amount  and  direction  niay  be  inferred  from  those  of  the  primary  odh. 
It  may  be  stated,  however,  that  there  are,  frequently,  aeveral  aecondaiy 
or  compensating  curves,  the  spine  presenting  several  sinuoaitiea  in 
order  to  reach  the  stable  position  for  the  head. 

1.  Aatero-poeterior  onTTatnie. — There  are  two  quite  distinct  fonu 
of  anturo-posterior  curvature,  the  curve  in  the  one  form  being  roundtd, 
and  mainly  an  exaggeration  of  the  natural  curvature,  and  in  the  other 
sharp  or  angular. 

(a)  Angalu  oamtnre.  Pott's  diaeue  of  the  spina. — Tbiadepepdi 
on  disease  or  injury  to  the  bodies  of  the  vertebra.  For  the  most  put 
it  is  a  Looal  tubercnlodi 
of  one  or  more  of  the  bodiv 
with  the  caseous  necnxii 
and  canes  descnbed  abon 
(aecFig421)  Tliesoftentd 
bodies  of  the  vertebne  givi 
wa\  under  the  supenncom 
bent  weight,  and  the  BpiK 
s  bent  at  a  sharp  aoglg, 
the  spinous  processes  b^ 
com  nig  unduly  promuteDt 
behind  The  affection  of 
the  bodies  may  be  unifni 
metncal  and  if  collapw  ht 
more  at  one  aide  than  the 


other   the   anpilar  earr*- 
tui'e   mil   not   be  exuf;    . 
antcro-pos  tenor. 

This  form  of  ounstare 
is  more  rarely  due  to  tna- 
matic  caiues,  as  cnuhiug 

di-vu.^  °^  '''^  *^'"  **y  *"*^ 

^^  uut'iA^"to   *'8'g'i'*  falling  on  the  biad 

todiTi-jiiw    or  bacjc^  or  by  a  fall  from 

a  height     This  coQ^itiiiii 

where  a  vertebra  is  seen  crushed  and  WitltfUt 

tlie  oord.    This  may  lead  immediat«\-  ^  u 

itice  that  angular  curvature  is   Xv^    i^  fflO« 
elsewherct^  it  here^i^>^ — '^•^ 


cervical  and  lumbar  r^^. 


■^■0* 
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''exity  is  forwards,  there  may  be  a  rounded  posterior 
ied,  or,  even  with  extensive  disease,  there  may  be  very 
irvature  visible  externally. 

pd  is  not  necessarily  injured  by  angular  curvature, 

.sea  it   is  crushed  and  interrupted.     It  may  be  so 

process  of  healing,  the  sclerosis  or  condensation  of 

letimes  causing  further  shrinking  and  increase  of  the 

r  Posterior  cnrvatare. — In  angular  curvature  the  con- 
rds,  and  the  name  kyphosis  is  sometimes  applied.  The 
imonly  employed  to  indicate  a  more  gradual  rounded 
\  is  mainly  an  exaggeration  of  the  normal  curvature 
ty  backwards  in  the  dorsal  region,  and  is  due  chiefly 
kkness  or  a  habit  of  stooping.     It  is  most  frequent 

old  people,  leading  in  its  most  exaggerated  form 
i  condition,  however,  which  is  more  frequently  the 
r  curvature),  and  in  a  lesser  degree  to  round  shoulders. 
r  Anterior  curvature. — In  this  condition  the  convexity 
forwards,  and  the  tendency  of  it  is  to  throw  the  head 
is  most  common  in  the  lumbar  region,  and  in  the 
;  is  due  to  rickets.  Kickets  when  it  affects  the  pelvis 
n  to  assume  a  more  horizontal  position  than  normal, 
'etain  the  erect  position  the  lumbar  anterior  curve  is 
)  may  abo  be  produced  by  congenital  dislocation  of  the 

by  Adams  to  be  of  considerable  frequency),  and 
\  hip.  There  may  be  also,  but  rarely,  a  direct  lordosis 
B^on  from  rickets,  the  natural  curvature  being  increased 
B  softness  of  the  bones.  In  the  dorsal  and  cervical 
is  very  uncommon. 

rvatore,  Rotatory  curvature,  Scoliosifl, — In  the  intro- 
ubject  wo  have  seen  that  the  mechanism  of  the  spine 
ingly  limited  lateral  deviation.  But  it  often  happens 
ual  faulty  positions  at  work  or  otherwise  there  is  a 
ted  tendency  to  lateral  deviation.  In  that  case,  as  a 
ent  is  not  possible,  there  may  be,  especially  in  persons 
weak,  a  deviation  with  partial  Rotation  of  the  vertebrae, 
ion  may  be  merely  the  result  of  a  bad  habit,  of  stand- 
yc  instance,  so  as  to  cause  obliquity  of  the  pelvis ;  or  it 
dtting  in  a  constrained  position  at  study  or  manual 

either  the  pelvis   is  oblique  or  the  arms  are  used 

one  direction  so  as  to  displace  the  centre  of  gravity 

there  may  be  a  hysterical  contraction  of  the  muscles 

2t 
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of  the  scapula  lasting  for  a  loog  period  and  altering  tb 
gravity ;  or  there  may  be  wi  obliquity  of  the  pelvii  fin 
being  shorter  than  the  other,  as  eometimes  in  rickets.  H 
softening  of  the  bonea  in  rickets,  and  very  considerable  oid 
occur  when  this  is  associated  with  obliquity  of  the  pelvm. 

The  mecbaniim  of  this  rotation  will  be  understood  from 
panying  diagram  (Fig.  427).  The  dark  outline  indicate* 
position  of  the  vertebra,  the  dark  straight  lines  indicating 
axis  and  the  direotioa  c 
verse  procesaea  Win 
occurs  the  bodies  of  H 
move  round  so  as  to  pn 
side  in  the  directUMi  of  i 
and  aa,  while  the  apiu 
deviates  very  little.  Ii 
the  centre  of  rotation  u 
the  tip  of  the  spin^  a; 
a  slight  deviation  of  i 
centre  of  rotation  may 
tip  of  the  epine^  and 
marked  rotation  <rf'  th 
there  may  be  no  devia 
-^  spines. 

intvbn  In  lnuiS  or  ntttnrj  cumtun.   The  Lateral  rotatoiy  CUrVf 

niiuui  liD«  »liow  the  pnaltioiia  ol  Uio  body    „■,,       „i.;.o„     ;-      •!.« 

iuidti»mvm«p™»i««&itbBiiifrii™.td«(^  With  chieHy  m  tne  < 
tip  of  a^'»iAB<^  AnH.  ^Lre  the  thm  lumbar  reyiona  bein^ 
iiDcmut.  (ADA-o  m^pjj  „,Q„  extreme  in 

probably  from  the  greater  mobility  there  (see  Kg.  428) 
usually  curvature^  in  both  these  regions,  the  two  curve 
opposite  directions,  and  one  of  them  in  a  certain  sense  see 
is  not  possible,  however,  to  distinguish  rigidly  between  [ 
secondary  curves,  as  the  two  form  nearly  pari  pawn ;  a  sligl 
to  one  side  will  result  in  a  similar  cun'C  to  the  opposite  aid 
will  increase  together. 

We  have  seen  above  in  connection  with  Fig.  427  that  t 
the  transverse  processes  is  altered  by  the  rotation  of  the  vei 
examination  of  that  figure  will  show  that  the  transverse  pn 
side  of  the  convexity  is  considerably  displaced  backwards,  m 
cases  it  may  be  felt  projecting  under  the  skin.  If  the  cun 
dorsal  region  the  ribs  will  be  similarly  displaced,  and  theii 
project.  As  shown  in  Figs.  428  and  429,  the  rib  in  that  caa 
makes  a  sharp  curve  at  its  angle,  so  that  it  is  greatly  flatten 
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be  figure  also  shows  that,  in  such  a  case,  the  capacity  of  the  corre- 
ponding  side  of  the  chest  is  greatly  dinuDished.    The  vertebne  arc 


wttlsd  into  that  side  of  the  chest,  and  the  ribs  are  flattened  towards 
fte  TertebrK,  these  conditiona  gometimea  attaining  to  such  a  degree 


lUebi 
(Adahl) 


■Pingnmamttc  svctlou  of  namul  cboit  Atid  Uut  with  rDt*t4n'y  curvmtiin. 

.__'  It  In  uan  that  Um  budy  of  On  nwubm  In  ruUlsd  into  the  rlKbt  aide  of 

Uw  rib  on  thla  ikto  turning  mt  mn  unduly  alurp  uitfls.    Tbs  promlnonod  of 

W"L— 0  on  thU  Hid*  null  of  thu  brwt  an  Uie  oppo«1to  iride  ka  jtbovn. 

I  uluatratJon  nuy  b«  coia|jiu-Ad  with  precodinff  one. 


^  the  bodies  of  the  vertebne  approach  the  iotemal  surface  of  the 
^  There  is  consequently  great  reduction  in  the  capacity  pf.Uiis, 
Ws  ot  the  chest,  the  _lung  being  correspondingly  compresaed  and 
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curtailed  in  its  movements.  It  will  be  seen  also  that  posteriorly  there 
is  prominence  of  the  angles  of  the  ribs  on  the  side  corresponding  with 
the  convexity  of  the  curve,  while  anteriorly  the  breast  on  the  oppoate 
side  is  prominent.  >' 

The  term  SpondyloliBthesis  has  been  introduced  to  designate  a  rare 
condition  in  which,  as  a  result  of  injury  or  inflammation,  the  fifth 
lumbar  vertebra  is  displaced  fo}r#krds  so  as  to  overhang  the  base  of  the 
sacrum.  The  vertebra  carries  ^fth  it  the  wh>>le  spinal  column  above  it 
and  projects  into  the  pelvis  and  li&rrows  it. 

Literature. — Pott,  Remarks  on  that  kind  of  Palsy  which  is  often  fonnd  toaooom- 
pany  ourvature  of  the  spine,  1779 ;  Further  remarks,  etc.,  1782;  Ward,  Prac.  obt.00 
distortion  of  spine,  etc.,  1882;  Shaw,  in  Holmes'  Syst.  of  Sorg.,  1883;  Aaub. 
Lectures  on  curvature  of  spine,  2nd.ed.,  1882  ;  Little,  in  Holmes'  Syst.  of  Soig.. 
1883  ;  Neuoebauer,  Zur  Entwickelung  d.  Spondylolisthesis  des  Beckens,  1883;  abo 
New  Syd.  Soc.  transl.,  1888  ;  Swedlin,  Arch.  f.  Gynaek.  xxii.,  1883;  Kbukenbdo. 
ibid.,  XXV.,  1884;  Chiabi,  Prag.  Zeit.  f.  Heilk.  xiii.,  1892  (literature). 

XI.— TUMOURS  OF  BONE. 

The  tumours  of  bone  spring  from  the  active  tissue  which  eutea 
into  the  composition  of  bone,  and  this  has  been  shown  to  be,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  medulla,  forming  not  only  the  marrow  of  the  long  bonei, 
but  occupying  also  the  spaces  of  the  spongy  bone  and  the  variooi 
canals  of  the  dense  ])one ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  subperioBteBJ 
layer,  which  really  is  formed  of  the  same  tissue  as  the  medulla.  The 
tumours  of  bone  may  be  distinguished  according  as  they  arise  from  die 
medulla,  in  which  case  they  may  be  called  Central  or  MyelogenoM,  or 
from  the  subperiosteal  layer  when  they  are  designated  Periphentl  or 
Subperiosteal.  Originating  in  these  structures  the  tumours  of  bone 
very  frequently  contain  bone  which  Js  produced  by_  a  process  of  new- 
formation  in  the  tumour  itself.  This  applies  more  particularly  to  the 
fibrous,  cartilaginous,  and  sarcomatous  forms,  but  even  in  cancers  there 
is  sometimes  an  ossification  of  the  stroma. 

The  primary  tuniours  of  bone  belong  to  the  connective  tiMue  aeriee. 
but  from  the  near  connection  of  some  of  the  bones  (especially  the 
jaws),  with  epithelial  structures,  we  may  have  tumours  composed  of 
epithelium,  such  as  cysts  and  cancers,  as  primary  tumours  involving 
the  bone.  Of  the  typical  tumours  the  commonest  are  the  OsteoBgL. 
Chondroma,  and  Fibroma,  while  the  Myxoma,  Lipoma,  and  Angiog* 
constitute  rare  forms.  Amongst  the  atypical,  Sarcoma  in  variM 
forms  is  somewhat  common  as  a  primary  tumour,  while  CarcinomaJ? 
frequent  as  a  secondary  growth.  Cysts  are  frequent  in  the  boneerf 
the  jaws. 
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Osteoma. — The  osseous  tumours  in  connection  with  bone  have  been 
distinguished  as  exostoses  when  they  grow  on  the  surface,  and  enos- 
totes  when  they  are  central.  The  former  are  much  the  commoner. 
According  to  structure  they  are  designated  ivory  exostoses  when  they 
are  composed  of  dense  bone,  and  spongy  exostoses  when  of  cancellated 
bone.  In  some  of  the  exostoses  the  bone  is  formed  from  membrane,  in 
others  from  cartilage,  so  that  a  layer  of  cartilage  covers  the  surfietce  of 
the  tumour  so  long  as  it  is  growing.  This  form  is  sometimes  called  the 
Cartilaginons  exostosis.    (See  p.  297.) 

It  may  be  added  that  Multiple  exostoses  are  of  occasional  occur- 
rence. In  the  case  from  which  Fig.  430  is  taken  (Virchow)  the  patient, 
a  boy  ten  years  of  age,  had  suffered,  during  the  course  of  three  years, 
firom  repeated  attacks  of  rheumatism  affecting  the  joints  and  muscles. 
The  result  was  the  formation  of  sixty-five  exostoses  on  various  bones  of 
the  body.  Exostoses  also  occur  not  infrequently  at  the  insertion  q£ 
tendons,  growing  into  the  latter  and  sometimes  even  separate  from  the 
bones.  These  are  connected  in  their  origin  with  the  contraction  of 
powerful  muscles,  occurring  chiefly  where  such  muscles  are  inserted^ 
•nd  sometimes  induced  by  specially  violent  exercise  of  the  muscles. 

Fibroma. — These  tumours  are  mostly  peripheral,  but  they  have  been 
Aserved  also  centrally  in  the  lower  jaw,  vertebrae,  and  ends  of  the 
long  bones.  The  peripheral  ones  mostly  occur  in  the  bones  of  the  face 
and  cranium.  They  sometimes  grow  into  the  nares,  forming  naso- 
gharyngeal  polvpi.  In  structure  they  consist  of  an  intricate  mesh- 
wprk  of  fibrous  tissue.  They  do  not  form  Jimited  tumours,  but  grow 
out  from  the  periosteum  over  a  considerable  area,  and  are  firmly 
adherent  to  the  bone.  Trabecute  of  bone  frequently  traverse  the 
tumour  tissue. 

Chondroma. — This  occurs  both  as  a  central  and  as  a  peripheral 
tumour.  The  characters  of  the  cartilage  vary  somewhat  in  different 
cases. 

The  central  chondromata  originate  in  the  medulla,  especially  in 
the  small  bones  of  the  hands  and  feet,  and  they  are  often  multiple. 
They  may  grow  till  they  distend  and  even  rupture  the  bony  shell  (see 
pt  294,  Fig.  121). 

The  peripheral  chondromata  occur  on  the  long  bones,  the  bones  of 
the  trunk,  and  those  of  the  head.     They  are  generally  nodulated. 

The  name  Osteoid  chondroma  has  been  given  by  Virchow  to  a  form 
of  tumour  which  merits  a  more  special  description.  The  tumour  is 
composed  essentially  of  tissue  such  as  we  find  in  the  deep  layer  of  the 
pBriosteum  of  a  growing  bone,  or  in  callus,  its  main  constituents  being 
Ofrteoblasts.      The  cells  are  smaller  than  cartilage  cells  and   mostly 
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and  ;  they  do  not  possess  capsules.  There  is  a  dense  intercellular 
bstance  which  has  a  somewhat  fibrous  appearance.  In  the  midst  of 
6  tissue  portions  of  true  cartilage  may  be  found.  Being  formed  of 
sue  analogous  to  that  which  is  preliminary  to  ossification  it 
iquently  undergoes  calcification  and  even  conversion  into  true  bone. 
ich  tumours  form,  mostly,  under  the  periosteum  of  the  long  bones, 
d  their  seat  of  election  is  the  lower  end  of  the  femur  or  the  upper 
d  of  the  tibia,  originating  probably  in  the  layer  of  osteoblasts  there, 
d  they  may  grow  to  large  dimensions.  They  thus  form  club-shaped 
pensions  of  the  long  bones  (Fig.  431).  On  section  the  tissue  is 
ind  to  l>e  dense,  and  it  becomes  osseous  or  calcareous  on  passing 
eply,  where  it  is  incorporated  with  the  bone.  The  medullary  cavity 
the  bone  is  often  filled  with  new-formed  bone.  This  form  of  tumour 
metimes  presents  a  tendency  to  become  sarcomatous,  and  even  with- 
t  that  it  may  recur  after  removal. 

Myxoma. — This  form  of  tumour  is  very  rare,  but  cases  have  been 
eerved  of  both  central  and  peripheral  origin.  The  tissue  is  usually 
ixed  with  cartilage  or  other  tissue.  The  growing  tumour,  whether 
ntral  or  peripheral,  causes  atrophy  of  the  bone.  The  commonest 
at  is  the  jaw-bones. 

Lipoma  is  still  more  rare.     Cases  have  been  described  in  the  upper 
iw  and  tibia,  and  the  author  has  recorded  a  case  of  central  lipoma  of 
rib. 

Angioma. — Tumours  composed  of  blood-vessels  are  very  rare  in  the 
K>ne8,  but  some  cases  arc  recorded  in  which  cavities  filled  with  blood 
i&ve  communicated  with  vessels.  These  cavities  have  been  chiefly  at 
he  ends  of  long  bones.  The  cavities  are  variously  regarded.  Some 
onsider  them  truq  vascular  tumours,  others  believe  they  are  produced 
)y  rupture  of  arteries,  and  are  False  aneurysms,  while  others  assert 
hat  they  originate  from  sarcomas  whose  vessels  have  enlarged.  The 
lame  Hematoma  is  also  applied  in  the  view  that  they  originate  in 
isemorrhage. 

Besides  these  tumours,  others  may  be  so  highly  vascular  as  to  be 
Hilsatile  during  life.     This  applies  especially  to  the  soft  sarcomas. 

Cysts.  Cystoma. — Oysts  occasionally  arise  in  bone  by  softening  of 
'he  tissue  of  other  tumours  or  of  the  bone  marrow  itself.  Fig.  432 
^presents  a  case  in  which  the  head  of  the  fibula  was  distended  by  a 
inOocular  cyst  which  contained  serous  fluid  and  was  lined  by  a 
^ttcular  membrane. 

Cysts  of  the  jaws  merit  special  attention.  These  originate  for  the 
<DQ«t  part  near  the  alveolar  processes,  and  are  probably  related  to  the 
^^Hh.    Some  of  them  are  single.  Unilocular  cysts,  and  have  their 
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origin  in  t«elh  which  have  not  uiidergone  the  uaual  eruption.  A  load 
or  pieces  of  hard  substanca  (dentine)  are  usually  present  in  the  waD  of 
the  cyst.  Others  are  Haltilocolar  and  develop  out  of  a  gland-like 
tissue,  the  cells  of  which  undergo  colloid  degeneration,  and  in  this  ny 
form  cysts.  Id  its  original  structure  the  tumour  might  be  called  in 
adenoma,  and  a  considerable  portioa 
of  it  IB  Bometimes  composed  of  solid 
glandular  or  epithelial  tissue.  Aoconl- 
ing  to  Eve  the  tumour  arises  by 
penetration  downwards  of  the  epitiie 
lium  of  the  gums,  and  he  compsra 
this  to  the  normal  penetration  of  Cbii 
epithelium  in  the  fcetus  in  order  to  lorm 
the  enamel  organ.  These  multiloenlir 
cysts  are  mostly  inoocent,  but  some- 
times the  epithelium  is  less  regukrlj 
arranged,  and  they  approach  in  stnK- 
ture  and  tendencies  to  the  canon- 
Both  forma  of  cysts  originate  in  ibe 
interior  of  the  jaws  and  distend  them ; 
those  in  the  upper  jaw  have  a  spedil 
tendency  to  pass  into  the  antmn 
which  they  may  fill  out. 

Sarcomas. — These  form  the  matt, 
imporbint  group  of  tumours  of  booo- 
Thoy  are  divisible  into  central  uK^ 
subperiosteal  forms. 

The  Centnl  or  .MTeloflTBBOtu  uV' 
comas  occur  in  the  lower  jaw  and  i^' 
the  cancellated  tissue  of  the  lon^ 
bones,  especially  the  femur,  tibia,  an^ 
humerus.  They  present  a  somewb^ 
varied  structure.  Many  of  them  ar" 
giant-celled  or  myeloid  sarcomas  (see  Fig.  ITT,  p.  340).  Som^ 
are  composed  of  largo  round  ceils,  which  may  resemble  epitheli^ 
cells,  some  are  spindle-oelled.  There  are  also  cases  in  which  la^^ 
cells  exist  in  nests  forming  an  alreolar  aaroomA,  which  resemble 
cancer. 

The  central  sarcomas,  originating  in  the  bone-marrow  or  in  tK= 
substance  of  the  bone,  destroy  in  their  growth  the  bone-tissue.  In  tb^ 
way  they  frequently  work  their  way  to  the  surface,  destroying  t-K 
continuity  of  the  bone.     Bpontueons  fnotnre  is  the  result.    Thi»    > 
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dl  seen  in  Fig.  433,  which  represents  the  upper  part  of  a  central 
peloid  sarcoma.  Below  there  is  a  bulky  tumour  distending  the  lower 
d  of  the  femur  (not  shown  in  figure).  A  spontaneous  fracture  has 
curred  and  the  upper  fragment  is  shown.  The  tumour  is  growing  in 
e  medullary  cavity  of  the  shaft  and  has  eroded  the  bone  on  either  side 
Uiat  the  dense  bone  tapers  off.    The  fracture  has  been  thus  produced. 

In  Bome  cases  the  sarcomatous  tissue  almost  entirely  replaces  the  proper  bone, 
e  condition  suggesting  a  new-formation  in  the  entire  medulla.  This  is  strikingly 
e  case  in  a  preparation  in  the  Museum  of  the  Western  Infirmary,  Glasgow. 
era  the  entire  humerus  is  replaced  by  a  bulky  tumour  consisting  of  round 
id  spindle- shaped  cells,  no  trace  of  the  bone  persisting  except  the  condyles. 
be  arm  was  amputated,  but  a  precisely  similar  tumour  developed  in  the  other 
amems,  which  was  also  amputated. 

The  BnbperioBteal  sarcomas  (Peripheral  sarcomas,  see  Fig.  434)  are 
niefly  round-celled  or  spindle-celled,  but  in  the  case  of  the  jaws  they 
ay  be  giant-celled.  The  tumour  may  enclose  a  considerable  portion 
r  the  bone,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  long  bones,  and  may  present  a 
>mewhat  radiating  arrangement  from  the  shaft.  The  growing  tumour 
i  liable  to  erode  the  proper  tissue  of  the  bone,  as  shown  in  Fig.  434. 
"he  tissue  is  very  liable  to  undergo  ossification.  In  some  the  ossifica- 
ioD  is  so  striking  a  feature  that  the  whole  tumour  is  represented  by  a 
lass  of  dense  bone,  on  the  surface  of  which  the  sarcomatous  tissue  is 
>reient  as  a  comparatively  thin  layer.  To  this  form  the  term  Osteoid 
•noma  may  be  applied.  The  cells  on  the  surface  of  this  tumour  are 
viously  shaped,  and  the  bone  seems  to  arise  directly  from  these  cells, 
'bich  act  as  osteoblasts. 

The  sarcomas  of  bone  show  very  varying  degrees  of  Malignancy, 
bey  grow  locally  at  the  expense  of  the  bone  as  in  Figs.  433  and  434, 
id  not  infrequently  encroach  on  neighbouring  structures,  sometimes 
•netrating  into  the  joints.  Many  of  them  show  merely  this  local 
alignancy,  but  others  extend  by  metastasis  to  internal  parts.  Even 
e  highly  ossifying  forms  may  lead  to  secondary  tumours  in  the  longs, 
td  secondary  tumours  showing  a  similar  ossifying  tendency. 

Carcinoma. — A  primary  cancer  can  scarcely  originate  in  bone,  where 
tere  are  no  epithelial  elements.  In  the  jaws,  however,  we  meet  with 
kat  are  practically  primary  cancers.  The  near  connection  of  the  jaw- 
ones  with  the  gums  and  with  the  teeth,  whose  enamel  organ  is  an 
pithelial  structure,  explains  the  origin  of  such  tumours.  Cysts  of  the 
ntrwok  have  been  already  referred  to  as  frequently  originating  in 
denoid  tissue,  and  this  tissue  may  take  on  a  cancerous  character.  In 
■oth  jaws,  also,  cancer,  originating  at  the  alveolar  surface,  may  grow 
nto  and  involve  the  bone.     Cases  are  not  uncommon  in  which  a  cancer 
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has  ongiiiut<.-<l  in  (.-ijiiiifLtinii  with  an  okl  (liKbar^ng  cloaca,  the  ratult 
of  iiecroeis.  The  caneiT  cxicndx  into  the  ainua,  ami  e%'Gn  into  the 
cavity  <if  the  Imne. 

Secondary  cancer  is  very  fre(|uent  in  the  hones.  Cancer,  when  ii 
liecomeH  •fentTiilizcil,  is  very  liable  lo  iMConie  implanted  in  the  caii- 
lelluteil  tisnuc.  es)>efialiy  of  the  vertebnc,  rilw,  and  ends  of  the  long 


iHini-rt.  It  then'  i^iiins  us  n  eentnd  luinonr.  dinteiiding  und  destroying 
the  Ixme.  itiul  xoiiii'tiniis  leading  to  si>ontanc<>ne  fractnres  as  in  Fi^ 
43-").  In  nnwt  lases  tlie  tuniiinrs  ure  multiple.  The  stroma  is  som^ 
timcrt  t(ini|Mi!*iil  .if  liimi'  und  curtilage  so  that  the  tinmiur  may  he  harci) 
Secondary  thyroid  adenoma  \*  a  rare  foi-m  nf  tumour  in  bone.  ^ 
tew  eiii«;s  liavi"  been  olwerved  in  which,  with  etdargemerit  of  t>n 
t):yroid,  sueonilury  tumourx  eomi>osed  of  ghindiilur  tissue  hav* 
developed,  ehietly  in  the  Ihiucs  of  the  skutl  and  lertcbrw.  In  a 
case  observed  by  the  author  the  tinnotirs  occurred  in  the  diploe  of 
the  skull,  and  in  growing  destroyed  the  bone.  One  of  the  tumours  in 
thfl  occipital  region  caused  a  gap  in  the  skull  an  inch  and  three-qiiart«ra 
'~  '  WH  occupied  by  the  tumour  which  projected 
d  during  life  a  bulky  Pulutile  tsBOBT. 
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Pumsitas  in  bone. — The  CystioercnB  cellulose  has  been  observed. 
Targett  has  given  a  good  account  of  hydatids  in  bose.  This  disease, 
due  to  the  echinococcus,  is  very  rare  in  bone.  The  cysts  develop  either 
in  the  substance  of  the  bone,  more  particularly  the  ends  of  the  long 
bones,  the  bodies  of  the  vertebne  and  the  pelvis,  or  they  develop  inside 
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■  Ditunl  cavity  such  as  the  frontul  or  sphenoidal  sinuses,  this  being 
■nntb  leas  common  than  the  other.  The  lesion  is  usually  a  diffiise  one  ; 
ihere  is  no  mother  cyst,  and  the  hydatids  bud  out,  forming  an  eio- 
(■du  growth.  After  growing  and  distending  the  bono  it  may  burst 
'lirough  it  and  develop  further  in  the  soft  parts  arontid. 


•.— WsBBR,  Die  EioBtosen  und  Enohondtome,  IMH ;  Virchow,  Oe- 
•'ta*i|l)te,ii..LGcaB,inPithKondBillroth'aHandb..  186»:  CoBNiLetBjtxviEH.^Un. 
i'hut.  ptth.,  i.,  latMt  edit. ;  Coits  (LEpoma).  TraDa.  Olas.  Path,  and  Clin.  Soc..  iii., 
'W;  Gti,  Cjitie  tDmonra  of  javs.  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  1883.  i. :  Hkath.  Injurieii 
**'  ill.  ol  jaws,  3rd  ed..  ISH-l;  Bdtuk,  Oper.  surK.  of  malig.  disease,  lHH7i 
'^■li.  Dii.  ol  bona*,  1SS7;  Coats  {thyroid  adenoma).  Path.  Trans.,  xxxviii.,  1W7; 
1'*Hni,  Onj'a  HiMp.  B«p..  1..  IR93. 
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B.— The  Joints. 

I. -DISLOCATIONS  AND  MISPLACEMENTS. 

1 .  Congenital  dislocationg. — Children  are  sometimes  bom  witb  cer- 
tain joints  in  faulty  positions,  some  of  these  being  really  traumatic  and 
others  of  more  obscure  origin.  The^  traumatic  cases  arise  for  the  most 
part  during  parturition,  either  from  the  natural  forces  engaged  in 
delivery,  or  by  dragging  on  the  part  of  attendants.  The  Hip-joint  is 
not  infrequently  dislocated  in  this  way,  and  usually  the  displacement 
is  double.  The  head  of  the  bone  is  usually  displaced  upwards  so  as  to 
rest  on  the  dorsum  of  the  ilium  above  and  behind  the  acetabulum. 
Through  time  the  head  makes  for  itself  a  new  joint,  and  the  acetabulum 
fills  up.     Congenital  dislocations  of  other  joints  are  exceedingly  rare. 

2.  Talipes  or  Club-foot  and  Club-hand.— These  names  are  applied 
to  distortions  of  the  feet,  or  more  rarely  of  the  hands;  the  bones 
assume  certain  abnormal  positions  in  which  they  arc  retained  by  the 
contraction  of  muscles. 

Causation. — A  certain  proportion  are  Congenital,  the  child  being 
bom  with  one,  or  more  commonly  both  feet,  turned  rigidly  in,  so  as 
to  form  a  Talipes  varus.  The  muscles  keep  the  foot  in  this  position. 
According  to  Eschricht  and  Berg,  the  foot  in  early  foetal  life  is 
inverted,  and  at  birth  noimally  retains  a  degree  of  inversion,  the  soles 
being  turned  in.  An  exaggeration  of  this,  or  a  retention  of  the  early 
fcetal  condition,  constitutes  a  congenital  club-foot. 

The  Non-congenital  forms  are,   in  most  cases,  due   to  infimtal^ 
paralysis,  a  disease  in  which  some  muscles  are  paralyzed,  while  other 
are  not.     In  some  cases  the  deformity  is  due  to  the  rigid  contractioi:  ^^ 
of  the  unparalyzcd  nniscle^,  a  condition  to  which  the  name  Paralyti^^ 
contracture  is  given.     In  many  cases,  however,  the  faulty  position  is 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  paralyzed  muscles  are  not  able  to  kee] 
the  foot  in  its  proper  position,  so  that  it  tends  to  fall  into  the  attitude 
it  would  assume  if  there  were  no  muscles.     These  positions  are 
variously  modified  by  the  use  made  of  the  foot  in  walking,  the  parts 
being  brought  against  the  ground  in  the  position  most  suitable  to 
stability  in  the  maimed  condition  of  the  limb.     In  a  similar  way  club- 
foot may  occur  in  pseudo-hypertrophic  paralysis. 

Besides  paralysis,  it  seems  that  spasm  may  lead  to  talipes,  although 
the  explanation  of  the  local  spasm  is  often  very  obscure.  It  is  un- 
doubted that  children  sometimes  acquire  a  talipes  after  a  convulsive 
attack. 

Forms  of  Talipes. — Those  do  not  call  for  detailed  description  hei 
There  are  four  principal  forms,  some  of  which  may  be  combined^ — "* 
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IB  yarns  the  toes  are  inverted,  and  the  inner  margin  of  the 
used  upwards;  the  tibiales  anticus  and  posticus  are  the 
irhich  are  chiefly  contracted.  In  Talipes  valgos,  which  is 
e  rarer  forms,  the  foot  is  turned  outwards,  the  outer  border 
and  there  is  usually  also  some  elevation  of  the  heel ;  the 
ztensor  longus  digitorum,  and  gastrocnemius  are  the  muscles 
igaged.  In  Talipes  equinus  the  heel  is  raised  and  the 
ided,  so  that  the  person  walks  on  the  distal  extremities  of 
barsal  bones;  the  gastrocnemius  is  the  muscle  contracted. 
s  calcaneus  the  heel  is  depressed,  and  the  foot  flexed  at 
y  this  deformity  being  the  reverse  of  the  preceding  one; 
acted  muscles  are  chiefly  the  tibialis  posticus,  the  peronei, 
xtensors. 

I  retention  of  the  flxed  position  the  Bones  become  variously 
in  shape,  undergoing  atrophy  where  exposed  to  prolonged 
Where  the  cartilage  is  no  longer  used  in  the  movements  of 
\y  it  also  atrophies.  The  bones  frequently  acquire  adhesions 
lew  positions,  and  the  ligaments,  by  elongating  or  shortening, 
late  themselves  to  the  new  position.  New  ligamentous  attach- 
sometimes  formed,  and  the  bones  may  become  joined  together 
osis. 

rfoot. — In  this  condition  the  internal  arch  of  i^bp  ^nnt  ia 
so  as  to  be  in  some  cases  abolished;  at  the  same  time  the 
tated  outwards  and  the  astragalus  is  pushed  downwards  and 
;he  greater  part  of  its  head  ultimately  leaving  the  scaphoid. 
lition  arises  from  the  weight  of  the  body  stretching  the 
,  chiefly  the  external  calcaneo-astragaloid  and  the  interosseous 
stragaloid.  The  loosening  of  these  ligaments  allows  of  the 
ent  of  the  astragalus,  which  is  the  essential  element  in  the 
n  of  the  lesion. 

unatic  dislocations. — We  have  here  to  do  with  cases  in 
e  bone  is  pushed  out  of  its  place  by  some  external  force 
it. 
nes  are  kept  in  their  places  mainly  by  the  ligaments  of  the 
b  no  inconsiderable  aid  in  this  regard  is  given  by  the  muscles 
'/  on  the  bones.  As  a  general  rule  when  external  force  is 
on  a  bone  at  a  joint,  the  muscles  are  so  braced  up  as  to  enable 
to  retain  its  place  in  spite  of  the  external  force.  But  if  a 
exercised  on  a  bone  unex{>ectedly  or  if  the  muscles  are 
relaxed  as  in  alcoholic  stupor,  then  it  may  be  displaced, 
the  force  under  ordinary  circumstances  would  be  insufiicient 
8  this  effect. 
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When  the  bone  is  dislocated,  the  same  contraction  of  the  muadei 
which  normally  aids  in  preventing  dislocation,  generally  offers  a  seriooi 
obstacle  to  the  return  of  the  bone  to  its  normal  place. 

A  bone  may  even  be  displaced  by  the  action  of  the  mascles  themaelTes,  where 
«  certain  group  acts  very  vigorously  while  their  antagonists  are  relaxed.  Then 
sxe  indeed  persons  who  can  produce  Diiloeatloii  TOlontaxllj  of  almost  all  the  mon 
movable  joints,  and  that  by  mere  muscular  effort.  In  order  that  this  may  oocur  n 
must  suppose  a  certain  lazness  of  the  ligaments,  but  there  is  also  a  power  aeqnind 
by  education  of  strongly  contracting  certain  muscles,  while  others  which  nsuDy 
•contract  along  with  them  are  relaxed.  We  know  that  for  the  most  part  the 
muscles  in  their  contractions  are  co-ordinated,  and  most  people  are  unaUe  to 
•contract  individual  muscles  apart  from  their  co-ordinates,  but  there  are  excep- 
tional persons  who  possess  this  power,  some  in  a  limited  degree  and  othere  Teiy 
remarkably.  Many  persons,  for  instance,  cannot  shut  one  eye  without  shutting 
the  other,  and  most  persons  when  they  shut  one  require  to  make  an  active  effort 
at  opening  the  other,  in  order  to  prevent  it  shutting  too.  Bat  there  are  persons 
who  can  close  the  eyelids  of  one  eye  as  easily  as  they  can  close  the  fingers  oi 
•one  hand. 

In  traumatic  dislocation  there  is  usually  tearing  of  the  ligaments 
to  some  extent,  and  in  the  case  of  some  joints  much  laceradon  is 
necessary  before  dislocation  can  occur. 

If  restoration  docs  not  occur  soon,   the  bone  acquires  adhesions 
in  its  abnormal  situation,  the  adhesions  being  the  result  of  chronic 
inflammation  set  up  by  the  irritation  of  the  bone.     The  displaced  bone 
generally  comes  to  press  with  its  head  against  a  neighbouring  part  of 
the  bone  with  which  it  formerly  articulated,  and  the  adhesions  attacl^ 
it  to  the  periosteum  in  its  new  position.     Friction  by  degrees  wesx^ 
down  to  some  extent  the  opposed  piece  of  bone,  and  as  new  bone  i-' 
produced  around  by  the  irritation  there  may  be  a  kind  of  hollow  joirs.^ 
formed.     By  the  wearing  of  the  bone  the  cancellated  tissue  would 
exposed,  were  it  not  that  dense  bone  is  produced  on  the  surfoce  so 
to  cover  in  the  spongy  tissue.     A  smooth  hollow  surfiace  may  thus 
produced,  and  even  a  tolerably  perfect  joint,  although  cartilage  is  nC^ 
formed  to  cover  it,  but  only  a  layer  of  smooth  polished  bone.    Tl^" 
head  of  the  displaced  bone  also  loses  its  cartilage,  and  may  even  becoir^ 
considerably  worn  away.     If  the  bone  remains  permanently  displac^^ 
the  old  hollow  of  the  joint  becomes  filled  up,  bone  growing  when  tk^ 
friction  of  the  opposing  bone  is  no  longer  exercised. 

5.  Spontaneous  dislocations. — This  name  is  applied  to  dislocation 
which  occur  without  any  considerable  violence.  They  usually  impl^ 
a  previously  diseased  state  of  the  joints.  The  disease  is  general  ^^ 
inflammation  or  tuberculosis,  both  of  which  soften  the  ligaments 
alter  the  form  of  the  joints. 
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— AiuM«,  Oa  Clab-foot,  1866;  Ehchiicht,  Dentuh.  Klinik,  1861; 
un>,  Aieh.  i.  pliTi.,  iii.,  I8T0;  Hdll,  Luigenbeak's  Arch.,  ut.,  1880; 
DMTOX  {FUt-bwt),  Jonr.  ot  Aaat.  and  Ph;s.,  1884-85 ;  Kbnnbdy  (PUt-(oot), 
«.  Med.  Jonr.,  zlii.,  1894. 

Il.—AHCHYLOSIS. 
Vf  this  name  i§  meant  fixation  of  a  joint  by  union  of  the  opposing 
M  by  means  of  firm  adhesions.  The  expression  "false  anchylosis" 
ometimes  used  to  designate  the  condition  in  which  the  joint  is  fixed, 
by  adhesion  betveen  the  bones,  but  by  rigidity  and  shortening  of 
1  nuTounding  soft  parts. 


n^.  4M).— Oueoua  ucbjlodi  of  the  kue 


Or  the  most  part  anchylosis  is  the  result  of  inflammations  of  joints, 
<Te  the  cartilage  has  been  destroyed  and  healing  has  subsequently 
tired.  In  the  process  of  healing  the  inflammatory  tissue  on  the 
oaing  surfaces  develops  into  connective  tissue,  and  as   the  two 
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surfaces  have  to  a  considerable  extent  coalesced,  fibrous  tissue  unitei 
tbem  permanently.  In  this  fibrous  bond  of  union  there  are  often  bony 
plates,  and  occasionally  the  union  is  effected  by  bone  itself  (see  Fig. 
436).  In  the  latter  case  the  term  Synostosis  is  applied.  This^ 
however,  is  an  unusual  occurrence,  as  even  slight  movement  of 
the  joint  is  sufficient  to  prevent  the  formation  of  bone.  It  take» 
place  chiefly  in  joints  which  have  little  movement  naturally,  such  u 
the  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis.  The  fixation  of  the  joint,  however,  is 
often  so  firm  as  to  resemble  an  actual  coalescence  of  the  bones. 

The  term  Spondylitis  deformans  is  given  to  a  condition  in  ▼hich 
the  vertebrae  are  anchylosed  together.  There  is  synostosis  of  the  arches 
and  articular  processes,  while  the  heads  of  the  ribs  are  anchylosed  ta 
the  spine.  The  condition  is  a  gradually  advancing  one,  and  the  back 
becomes  n'gid. 

III.— INFLAMMATION   OF  JOINTS-rARTHRITIS. 

In  most  cases  of  arthritis  the  inflammation  affects,  more  or  less,  til 
the  structures  which  enter  into  the  constniction  of  the  joint.  The 
irritant  is  usually  present  in  the  joint  itself,  and  is  distributed  over 
it,  by  the  synovial  fluid,  during  the  movement  of  the  joint.  We  miy 
expect,  therefore,  that  the  8yno>'ial  membrane  and  the  cartilafge,  m 
they  cover  the  surface,  will  in  most  cases  be  primarily  affected.  The 
cartilage,  being  non-vascular,  is  less  liable  to  inflammatory  changes 
than  the  synovial  membrane,  which  in  most  cases  is  primarily  and 
chiefly  involved,  especially  in  acute  inflammations.  But  in  chronic 
cases  the  irritation  extends  beyond  these  structures  to  the  ends  of  the 
lK)nes,  to  the  neighbouring  periosteum,  and  even  to  the  ligaments. 

1.  Simple  arthritis. — This  condition  is  produced  most  directly  hy 
the  opening  of  joints  and  the  occurrence  of  septic  decomposition  in 
their  fluids.  But  it  also  occurs  sometimes  by  exposure  to  cold,  from 
injuries,  and  from  the  extension  of  phlegmonous  inflammations  from 
surrounding  parts. 

In  its  anatomical  details,  the  inflammation  resembles  closely  that  of 
the  pleura  and  pericardium.  The  synovial  membrane  and  cartilages 
are  covered  with  fibrinous  exudation,  and  the  cavity  contains  seroQS 
fluid  in  which  flakes  of  fibrine  are  visible.  This  fluid  is  sometimee 
very  considerable  and  distends  the  joint.  In  this  stage  the  disesM 
may  resolve  and  the  joint  return  to  its  normal  condition.  On  the 
other  hand,  especially  if  the  joint  has  been  laid  open  and  exposed  to 
decomposition,  the  inflammation  may  go  on  to  suppuration.  The 
synovial  membrane  becomes  swollen  and  dull,  being  infiltrated  ^^ 
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imatory  cells,  and  gradually  converted  into  granulation  tissue. 

^  the  inflammation  is  very  acute,  we  may  have  suppuration  by  the 

exudation  of  leucocytes  without  much  change  in  the  synovial 

mne.      When  the  disease  has   gone  on   to  the  formation  of 

lation  tissue  it  is  now  in  a  subacute  condition  which  is  apt  to 

olonged.      Tlie  inflammation  also  extends  beyond  the  synovial 

»rane.     In  the  cartilajge  the  cells  undergo  active  proliferation,  and 

oatrix   breaks  down ;    thus  softening  occurs,   and   ulcers  form. 

(  is  inflammation  of  the  bone, — a  rarefying  ostitis.      The  liga- 

I  also  take  part  in  the  inflammation ;  they   are  softened  and, 

the  synovial  membrane,  take  part  in  the  formation  of  granulation 

The  periosteum  is  inflamed  and  new  bone  is  formed,  so  that 

liar  projections  occur  near  the  ends  of  the  bones.      With  all 

ihere  is,  of  course,  usually  an  abundant  purulent  discharge  from 

oint,  which  may  weaken  the  patient  and  prove  fatal,  perhaps 

amyloid  disease. 

^he  inflammation  subsides,  the  various  masses  of  granulation  tissue 

op  into  connective  tissue,  and  by  the  contraction  of  this,  great 

ty  of  the  joint  may  be  produced.     The  granulation  tissue  lining 

oint  also  to  a  great  extent  coalesces,  and  the  result  is  a  partial  or 

lete  obliteration  of  the  joint.     The  bones  thus  become  Anally 

d  by  flbrous  or  osseous  adhesions,  and  a  permanent  anchylosis  is 

Bsolt. 

Py»mic  arthritis. — In  this  disease  septic  microbes  are  deposited 

e  joint  and  spread  over  the  surface  by  the  syno\4al  fluid.     The 

;  is  an  acute  inflammation  with  flbrinous  exudation,  but  generally 

on  rapidly  to  suppuration.    It  is  remarkable  that,  when  the  joint 

1  of  pus,  there  is  sometimes  very  little  structural  change  in  the 

ial  membrane,  the  whole  condition  being  almost  confined  to  the 

•vessels  from  which  an  excessive  exudation  has  occurred.     The 

miation  usually  aflects  several  joints  simultaneously. 

is  to  be  added  that  occasionally  in  Dysentery,  Diphtheria,  Scarlet 

,  Erysipelas,  etc.,  a  similar  acute  arthritis  occurs.     In  these  dis- 

there  is  a  breach  of  a  cutaneous  or  mucous  surface  and  septic  or 

microbes  may  find  entrance.     The  aflection  of  the  joints  is  thus 

\T  in  its  origin  to  Ulcerative  endocarditis,  which  sometimes  com- 

«8  these  affections. 

Qonorrhcsal  arthritis. — An  acute  arthritis  sometimes  develops  in 

rrhoea,  but  the  connection  between  the  two  diseases  is  disputed  by 

The  inflammation  is  usually  slight,  like  that  in  acute  rheumatic 

itii,  or  it  may,  in  exceptional  cases,  assume  a  suppumtive  character, 

bkat  in  pysemia. 

2r 
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4.  Aontfl  rheomatio  uthritiB-^Like  pynmic  arthritis  this  is  due 
HR  irritant  which  is  present  primarily  in  the  blood  and  affects  i 
structures  of  the  joints  like  other  connective  tissue  atructunt.  1 
result  is  an  acute  inflammation  accompanied  by  serous  and  somelii 
by  fibrinous  exudation  into  the  joint.  The  synovial  mem)»aiu 
injected  and  swollen,  but  in  most  cases  the  inflammation  punt 
without  leaving  any  permanent  change. 

In  exceptional  cases  the  inflammation  lingers  in  one  or  more  join 
just  as  it  does  in  the  heart  when  the  valvular  structures  are  iffMl 
by  the  same  rheumatic  poison.  In  that  case  the  chronic  inflamnuti 
produces  thickening  and  rigidity  of  the  ligaments,  aometimes  v 
fibrous  union  of  the  bones. 

5.  Oout;  artbritiB. — In  this  disease  uric  acid,  in  the  form  of  a  ur 
of  sodium,  is  deposited  in  the  tissues  of  the  joints.    It  is  first  depoal 

in  the  cartilage,  and,  according  to  Chut 
always,  to  begin  with,  at  the  middle 
the  articulating  surfiice,  that  being  t 
point  furthest  removetl  from  the  bb 
vessels.  The  urate  is  sometamei  in  i 
form  of  stellate  crystals  (Fig.  437),  i 
cartilage  cells  fanning  the  middle  pu 
of  the  bunches  of  crystals.  But  the  i 
is  also  deposited  in  the  matrix  and  of 
in  the  form  of  irregular  needles.  It 
also  frequently  deposited  in  the  synoA 
membrane,  and  in  the  bones,  ligamer 
i  \^  \^  ^        and  soft  parts  around  the  joints.     Soi 

Kig,  437.-c«iiim«cur  ]uii,t  In  gout  '™^  ^hc  salts  are  deposited  even  um 
i^ff.Tt'i^m^^riira.^  tbeskin,  forming  visible  ppojoctions  { 
toS  wbk'i!"^!!ll^»«!i?T>  ^.^  so-called  tophi  or  chalkstones). 
ii«iL^)°''  ^"'''°'  "■""*"■  "'"'  """  According  to  Moore  the  deposition 
urates  is  always  preceded  by  degenerat 
changes  in  the  cartilage.  This  author  also  associates  gout  v 
intimately  with  chronic  interstitial  nephritis,  pulmonary  emphysei 
and  chronic  inflammation  of  the  aortic  valves. 

The  deposition  geems  to  lead  to  an  acute  irritation  of  the  structu 
of  the  joint,  chiefly  an  intense  hyperaimiu,  often  with  serous  exudati 
It  never  goes  on  to  suppunition,  however.  Complete,  recovery  usiu 
takes  place,  but  sometimes  there  remains  a  chronic  inflammation,  lead 
to  stifl'nees  and  deformity  of  the  joint. 

6.  Chronic  rheumatic  arthritis. — As  a  rule  this  disease  aflects  nu 
joints.     The  con<lition  is  sometimes  designated  Bheamstio  gont 
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changes  are  virtually  the  aame  as  in  Arthritis  defonnanB,  and  the 
conditions  run  into  one  another,  we  may  describe  them  together, 
irthritis  deformans  the  disease  is  partial,  being  confined  i>erhapB  to 
ngle  joint  (Fig.  438),  and  the  lesions  attain  a  much  greater  devclop- 
it  than  in  general  articular  rheumatism.  It  is  also  much  more  a 
we  of  old  people,  and  is  met  with  chiefly  among  the  poor.  Accord- 
to  Lane  the  conditions  to  l>e  here  described  are  not  rheumatic  in 


ir  origin,  bnt  are  the  result  of  undue  pressure  and  fiiction  on  the 
»  uf  the  V>oncs.  To  this  he  ascribes  the  frei|ucney  of  their  occurrence 
irigst  working  people.  This  view  is  probably  a  partial  one,  but  the 
^  sn^igeHted  may  be  regarded  as  a  contributory  element 
'ithin  recent  times  microbes  have  Ivpcn  found  in  the  synovial  Hnid 
several  observers.  I^nnatync,  Wohlmann,  and  Blaxall  have 
ited  and  cultivated  a  short  liacillus,  which  they  regard  as  the 
t>  of  the  disease,  and  Chaullard  and  Kaniond  have  found  a  di\ilo- 
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iMii-illiiB  ill  the  lyni])hiitiL'  glands  in  the  nd(;hl>iiii'lii>o(t  of  the  ilixeiuoi 
j..int«. 

The  iiiHaiiiniatoiy  pheiKiineiin  apjiear  first  in  the  synovial  memhnme 
tinil  thi'  eiirtilap'H.  The  Hvnoviul  fringefs  enkrge  by  a  slow  |>roce88iir 
itiHiimmiitidn,  iinil  the  lillon^  pnijccdon.s  increase  in  nimilter  und  become 
Not  I  III  commonly  pieces  of  cartilage  develop  in  the 


frillies,  iiriginatin^  in  the  c 
■ind  ihcso  jiiecc 


la^i*  cells  which  exist  nonnnllT  there, 
iij;  iisiihUv  peduncuUted,  act  veiy  mucb 
like  free  bodies  in  the  joint 
Portions  of  the  promiiMiit 
ontgrowths  may  become  Mil- 
ally  separated,  and  bo  we  my 
hare  loose  bodifl*  in  the  j«nt» 
(Fig.  440).  This  artilifr 
also  sometimes  tindeiyoeiOMi- 
tk-Htion  ill  whole  or  in  ptrt. 
In  the  early  Btajces  there  i» 
usimlly  an  effusion  of  fluid  into 
the  joint.  This  is  not  of  the 
chamctcr  of  the  exudfttioQ  ol 
iiciite  inflammation  as  it  con- 
tains iioicher  fibrin  nor  put. 
bnt  is  rather  of  a  drtfuol 
nature.  It  may  be  of  audi 
iin  umoiint  as  to  wmnwit  tbe 
'lesigiiiition  hydrops  utltlli' 
ji  condition,  which  m«y  lut 
long. 

The  cai-tilage  cells  underg.^ 
proliferation  and  the  mstri^t 
presents  a  peculiar  fibrillatioiii 
»•)  that  the  cartila|;e  aaamix^ 
a  soft  lelvoty  or  Amy  coii- 
ditioii,  and  readily  tindery "X* 
dcxtiniction  fnmi  the  frictiC 
of thcojijxisiiigsnrfacei'.  "Uti^ 
is  (he  ciisi-  ill  the  {Nitellii  in  Fig.  4:t'J.  It  is  stAled  br  iiindfleist-h  C  Hit 
tin-  tibrillii-  III'  thi'  miitri.v  iiiiih-rgo  mucous  degeneration,  and  tliat 
miii-iis  may  l>c  li>uii<I  in  the  synovial  IliiiLl. 

The  fiiiliier  chiiiigcs  arts  thi"  result  of  the  wearing  down  of  thi^ 
aiticiilar  ends  wheiv  these  art'  e.vpostil  to  friitioii,  and  at  the  name 
(ama  the  new-formatioii  of  boue  at  the  Ixtnlers  of  the  articubr  surtac^^ 
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■o  features  ure  shown  in  Figs.  439  ami  440.  The  altered  car- 
lich  has  a  fany  aspect,  being  worn  away,  the  cancellated  bone 
auld  otherwise  be  expueed  becomes  covered  with  a  smooth, 
anamel-like  Ityer  which  takes  the  place  of  the  cartilage. 


Miliar  porcolain-Iike  surface  is  localized  at  the  parts  which  grind 
each  other,  and  is  usually  found  on  the  ojjposing  liones  of  a 

t  edges  of  the  articular  surface  tht;  new -formation  of  bone  some- 
■  in  Fig.  4.'t9,  takes  the  form  of  an  expansion  of  the  articular 
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eiiH'uce,  the  appeiirance  suggesting  the  impression  that  the  bone  bid 
ovcrHowetl  outside  tlic  proper  siirfnce.  The  articular  surfaces  maj 
thus  have  It  i-inp  or  everted  lip  of  new  bone,  and  the  surfew  of 
this  luny  ulso  hine  the  porcclaiti-like  churacter.  This  iiew-fonnatjon 
of  Imnc  ai  the  edges  of  the  joint-sui-faccs  is,  according  to  Ranvier, 
largely  from  cai'tilage,  which  iu  the  protected  position  at  the  edges 
undergoes  proliferation  ami  leads  on  to  the  formation  of  bone.  Th«re 
ix  also  formation  of  Imie  in  the  periosteum  and  even  in  the  ligameiUa, 
sii  that  an  inegular  fringing  of  the  joint  with  long  projections  my 

With  all  this  there  is  considorahle  thickening  of  the  ligaments  bj- 
iiitliimmatory  ncw-fomiation  of  connecti\'e  tissue,  and    often  fibroiv 


lift-  -Ul,— Der-nait.v  <■( 


union  Imtwecn  opposing  pnrt<<  of  the  joints.     Indeed,  if  the  joints  ar^ 
kept  at  rest,  there  niiir  he  a  complete  union  of  the  pai-ts  around  thia 
joints  oi)posite  each  other,  leading  to  anchylosis.    Without  anchyloei 
there  is  stitTness  of  the  joints,  and  movement  is  greatly  curtailed. 

The  process  of  grinding  down  of  the  Ixtncs  along  with  new-formatii^- 
often  leadM  to  great  alterations  iu  form  of  the  articular  ends,  and  gre^ 
deformity  in  the  parts  concerned,  as  is  shown  in  the  hand  in  Fig.  44 
and  in  the  clhow  in  Kig.  438.    This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  miv  -•- 
extreme  and  localized  foiru  to  winch  the  name  of  arthritis  deformans 
more  particularly  given. 

An  extreme  degree  of  m-thritis  deformans  is  sometimes  seen  in  t.^ 
hip  joint,  where  it  receives  the  special  name  of  HorboB  cozb  aaniL'S 
Here  the  wearing  down  of  the  head  of  the  lK>ne  is  sometimes  v^i 
extreme,  so  that  idtimutely  the  aiticulating  siidace  may  lie  betw^-^ 
the  trochanters,     Aa  uew-formation  of  bone  occurs  simultaneously 
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the  borden  of  the  articular  surface,  a  kind  of  artificial  bead  is  produced, 
uid  the  appearance  is  presented  as  if  the  neck  were  atrophied  and  the 
bear!  displaced  as  in  Fig.  442.  In  like  maimer  an  apparent  widening 
of  the  acetabulum  may  occur.  The  original  articular  surface  is  worn 
away,  but  by  the  formation 
of  new  bone  under  the  perios- 
teum around,  a  wall  is  formed, 
^^ing  the  appearance  of  the 
Wirdera  of  a  widened  aceta- 
Iraluni. 

Cbarcot'8    diseaae.  —  This 

name  is  applied  to  conditions 

of  the  joints  arising  in  eon- 

^aence    of  diseases    of  the 

'Spinal   cord,    especially   loco- 

iiotoT    ataxia.      The    lesions 

'Visist  in  an  atrophy  of  the 

*'^icular  ends  of  the  bones 

'"eluding      the      cartilages. 

'nere  is   in    consequence  of 

tae    exposure  of  the  bone,  a 

*"^!*iring  down  of  the  bones, 

■^t-hout    the    new-formation 

^*«.:h  as  appears  in   chronic 

'■t>*;mDatic  arthritis.     {See  under  Locomotor  Ataxia.) 

XJtanton. — Hkevtnalic  Arthritic — Bobebt  Adhus,  Treatise  on  rheumatic  gout, 
»t.o.,  *ith  atlas,  ia5T  and  1873i  Line,  Trans.  Path.  Soc..  ixivii..  1886;  Cunoti. 
■'t>id.,  iii.,  1851,  lii,.  1861 ;  Hdtchinbon,  ibid.,  s»iii..  1872  ;  W:lkk,  Goj'b  Hoap. 
K*«-p.,i».,  1858;  ZiEOLiR,  Virch.  Arch.,  lix..  1877;  WEicBaKLBjiiiM.  ibid..  W.,  1872; 
C:bu>oot,  Senile  »nd  ofaronic  dig.,  New  S;d.  Soc.,  1881;  Bannattsb,  Kheumsloid 
A-»Tiiritii,  2Dd  edttioQ  ;  CHAnrrAB[>  and  Rahom>.  Rev.  de  M^d.,  xvi..  1896.  Char- 
•'o*'-  DiimKf—CnwKVi,  Die.  of  nerr.  bj-bI..  Sew  Syd,  Hoc.,  1881. 


IV.— SYPHILIS  AND  TUBKRCUU)SIS  OF  THE  JOIXTS. 
Syphilis  does  not  frequently  attack  the  joints,  but  rheumatic  attacks 
"*  syphilitic  persons  may  have  some  relation  to  the  specific  %'irus. 
■According  to  Lancereaux,  there  may  l>e,  in  the  secondary  stage,  an 
"flammation  like  that  of  acute  or  subacute  rheumatic  arthritis,  and,  in 
"^^  tertiary  stage,  manifestations  like  those  of  chronic  arthritis. 

IhibereiilAr  arthritis. — This  disease  is  also  called  ulrumous  .■iiinovitin, 
"^*<tti»(nu  degauration  of  the  joint,  tumor  atlms,  /inigow  caries,  etc.  The 
^Viercie  bacillus  is  the  essential  factor  in  the  Causation  of  the  disease. 
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In  many  cases  it  leaches  the  joint  after  having  attacked  the  botie^  bal 
the  proportion  of  cases  in  which  it  does  so  as  compared  with  tho«  in 
which  it  cornea  directly  is  a  matter  of  doubt.  Tuberculosis  of  bone  will 
extend  to  the  joints  much  more  readily  in  the  case  of  some  bones  dun 
others.  As  the  head  and  neck  of  the  femur  are  exposed  in  the  hip- 
joint  ill  immediate  contact  with  the  synovial  membrane,  extension  Teij 
reartily  occurs  here. 


The  iliHcase  is  mustly  one  of  children,  a  fact  which  favours  the  vie 
that  it  generally  takes  origin  in  the  l)onca.  It  is  chiefly  weakly  chiWi" 
who  arc  attack e<i 

The  disease  l)egins  usually  in  the  Synovial  membrane,  and  const* 
in  a  formation  of  tubercles  anil  a  chronic  inflammation  with  great  p3 
ductioTi  of  granulation  tissue.  The  soft,  pulpy  granulation  tissue  gi^ 
the  synovial  membrane  a  gelatinous  appearance,  from  which  one  of  t^ 
names  of  the  disease  is  taken,  There  is  also  a  slow  enlargement  of  ti 
joint  from  the  increased  bulk  of  the  synovial  membrane.  The  pul 
gelatinous  tissue  ot^n  presents  to  the  naked  eye  distinct  while  bod> 
^the  miliary  tubercles — and  under  the  microscope  typical  tubertrJ 
are  visible,  as  shown  in  Fig.  443,  and  also  in  Fig.  66,  p.  193. 
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ll  of  the  bonas  constituting  the  joint  ara  affected  Biiniil- 
ir  soon  after,  and  here  the  characters  presented  are  tboae  of 
B  of  bone.  The  medullary  spaces  become  filled  with  granu- 
e  and  enlarged  by  destruction  of  the  bony  lamellie.  In  this 
I  tissue  there  are  also  tubercles.  There  is  thus,  as  it  were, 
anulutions  under  the  articular  cartilage, 
nlage  also  at  the  sides  is  partly  encroached  on  and  over- 
[he  altered  synov-ial  membrane  which  advances  over  it.     In 

is  partly  enclosed  between  two  layers  of  granulation  tissue, 
ually  becomes  eaten  into.  The  granulations,  chiefly  those  of 
A,  extend  into  the  cartilage,  and   their  encroachment  is 

proliferation  of  the  cartilage  corpuscles,  which  enlarge  and 
ling  of  the  matrix  around. 

bsorption  of  the  cartilage  the  whole  joint  may  be  converted 
.y  lined  with  granula- 
,  and  the  Ugaments 
equently  transformed 

way. 

7  suppuration  results, 
at  becomes  filled  with 
ch  GontaiuH  debns  of 
pus  corpuscles.  Ab- 
not  uncommonly  form 
e  joints.  Through 
luid  contents  of  the 
rally  find  their  way 
lid  are  discharged  )iy 

in  the  skin.  A  fistu- 
is  the  result,  forming 
ication  between  tlie 
;  joint  and  the  surfai-e, 
nul  is  also  lined  with 

granulations  which 
t  the  opening  in  the 
mg  the  granulations 
ewhere,  tubercles  are  -  j  ^ho 

i\t  >wme  iti  the  fftim  oi  imtoophvlc". 

ling  of  the  two  ends 

ea,  which  are  now  covered  by  granulations,  leads  to  an 
lestruction  of  those  soft  Btructurea.  The  infiamraation 
re  deeply  in  the  bone  as  the  supci-ficial  parts  are  ulcerated, 
have  progressive  caries.     For  some  distance  l>eneath  the 
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surface  the  medullary  spaces  are  filled  with  granulations  eikI  the 
bony  trabecular  thinned.  It  will  be  understood  from  this  how  the 
disease  is  apt  to  recur  unless  the  whole  carious  portion  be  remoTed, 
for  tubercles  are  present  in  the  granulation  tissue  filling  the  mednlkrr 
spaces,  and  unless  they  be  removed  a  fresh  extension  may  occur. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  tuberculous  joints  there  is  commonly  i 
considerable  new-formation  of  bone  by  a  formative  ostitis  such  as  that 
referred  to  at  p.  633.  There  may  thus  be  produced  irregular  projections 
or  osteophytes  such  as  those  shown  in  Fig.  444. 

In  an  early  period  of  the  disease,  before  suppuration  has  occurred, 
there  may  be  recovery  ;  but  after  the  occurrence  of  suppuration,  there 
is  seldom  a  spontaneous  restoration,  which  at  best  is  a  slow  process 
If  recovery  takes  place  the  graiuilating  surfaces  unite  more  or  less,  and 
the  joint  being  parth'  or  completely  obliterated,  a  fibrous  union  may 
come  about,  leading,  it  may  be,  to  anchylosis. 

The  author  has  met  with  a  case  in  which  an  early  and  pore  tubereiilotii  of  the 
synovial  membrane  presented  peculiar  characters.  There  was  very  great  thicken- 
ing, so  that  the  synovial  membrane  was  converted  into  a  bulky  soft  grey  tiasae 
which  overlapped  the  cartilages,  and  was  so  prominent  that  when  the  joint  wis 
opened  for  the  purpose  of  excision,  the  idea  of  a  tumour  was  suggested.  In  this 
case  there  were  large  numbers  of  the  most  typical  tubercles,  many  consigtiDg 
almost  entirely  of  giant-cells  and  epithelioid  cells. 

Literature. — LAXCEREArx,  Traite  de  la  syph.,  1874  ;  Kokig,  Tuberculose  der 
Knochen  und  Gelenke,  1884  ;  Ckokt,  Path.  Trans.,  xxxii.,  1881 ;  Watson  Chitiii» 
Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  Nov.  and  Dec,  1890. 

v.— LOOSE  BODIES  IN  JOINTS. 

These  occur  most  frequently  in  the  knee  joints,  but  also  in  the  hip, 
shoulder,  maxillary,  and  other  joints.  They  consist  generally  of  more 
or  less  rounded  pieces  of  tissue,  and  we  may  have  fibrous  tissue,  bone, 
cartilage,  and  adipose  tissue  entering  into  their  composition.  Thej 
are  nourished  by  the  juices  of  the  joint  and  may  even  grow  in  their 
detached  position. 

The  loose  bodies  have  various  origins,  but  usually  arise  by  separation 
of  pieces  of  tissue  which  may  either  be  parts  of  the  normal  cartilage 
or  bone,  broken  off  by  violence,  or  else  parts  of  abnormally  prominent 
structures  which  have  in  the  movements  of  the  joints  been  torn  off- 
Thus  the  synovial  fringes  may  enlarge  by  excessive  growth  of  adipow 
tissue  or  even  of  cartilage  in  them,  or  by  inflammatory  new-formation- 
Again,  in  chronic  rheumatic  arthritis,  the  prominent  bony  excrescence* 
are  liable  to  be  broken  off. 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

m. — The  plan  of  the  nervous  system  in  general. 

iri]di«ral  Nenres.  Anatomical  introduction.  1.  Effects  of  injury  and 
m  of  nerve  stems.  ^.  Neuritis:  (1)  Multiple  neuritis — (a)  from  lead; 
•ni  arsenic  ;  (c)  from  alcohol ;  (d)  in  acute  specific  fevers,  etc.  (2)  Ix)cal 
is  (a)  by  continuity  ;  {h)  leprous  ;  (c)  syphilitic.  3.  Tumours. 
Ijiliial  Cord  and  Medulla.  Anatomical  introduction.  I.  Secondary 
erationt. — Causation  ;  character  of  lesions,  grey  degeneration,  sclerosis. 
;— 1.  Descending  grey  degeneration.  2.  Ascending  grey  degeneration, 
^generation  after  amputations.  II.  Inflammations.  A.  TransTsrse 
Am.  1.  Acute ;  acute  softening.  2.  Chronic ;  chronic  compression. 
:ers*  paralysis.  .&.  Systematic  Myelitis.  General  causation.  1.  Sclerosis 
tenor  columns ;  nature  of  changes  and  relation  to  function.  Hereditary 
2.  Sjxmtaneous  or  primary  lateral  sclerosis.  3.  Postero- lateral 
sis.  4.  Acute  ascending  paralysis.  5.  Poliomyelitis  anterior  acuta, 
lioniyelitis  anterior  subacuta.  7.  Poliomyelitis  anterior  chronica  or 
.'ssive  muscular  atrophy.  8.  Bulbar  paralysis.  9.  Pseudo-bulbar 
'sis.     10.  Pseudo-hypertrophic  paralysis.  III.  Tumours. 

NTRODUCl'ION.— PLAN  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

iT  observations  regarding  the  connections  and  relations  of 
ve  cells  and  nerve  fibres,  with  which  the  names  of  Ehrlich, 
imon  y  Cajal,  and  Retzius  are  chiefly  connected,  are  interest- 
important.  Nerve  cells  possess  two  kinds  of  processes,  the 
(mic  processes  or  dendrites,  and  the  axis  cylinders  or  axons 
ns).  Each  process  ends  by  arborescent  branches.  When 
Is  communicate  with  nerve  cells  it  is  not  by  direct  communi- 
'  their  processes,  but  the  arborescent  endings  articulate  with 
)orescent  endings,  or  else  form  a  reticulum  around  the  cells 
es  and  so  influence  them.  This  mode  of  connection  is  called 
p  a  synapsis  (<nV  and  aTrrw  =  I  clasp).  Each  cell  with  its  pro- 
wn  to  their  final  arborescences  is  independent  and  constitutes 
nerve  tissue  (the  neurone  of  Waldeyer).  Nerve  cells  may,  in 
by  means  of  their  processes  articulating  with  the  processes  of 
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Other  cells,  l>e  brought  into  relation  with  many  other  cells.  The 
arborescent  expansions  are  thus  the  recipient  parts  of  the  nervou 
system.  The  ^rey  matter  of  this  system  contains  the  cell  procewei 
with  their  ramifications  and  expansions,  and  the  white  matter  is  the 
prolongation  of  axis  cylinders^  which  again  are  processes  of  the  cetk 
and  therefore  parts  of  the  cells. 

The  nutrition  of  ner\'e  cells  and  their  expansions  is,  like  that  of  other 
<!ells,  dominated  by  the  nucleus,  and  when  a  pi-ocess  is  cut  off  from  the 
nucleus  it  suffers  in  its  nutrition. 

The  simplest  idea  of  a  nervous  system  is  that  of  a  central  ganglion 
with  afferent  or  centripetal  fibres  and  efferent  or  centrifugal  ones.  An 
approiu'h  to  this  simplest  fonn  of  nervous  system  is  afforded  us  in  the 
case  of  the  heart.  We  have  here  in  the  substance  of  the  organ  certain 
ganglia,  which  possess  on  the  one  hand  centripetal  fibres  coming  chiefly 
from  the  endocardium,  and  on  the  other  hand  centrifugal  fibres  passing 
to  the  muscidar  fibres  of  the  heait.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  im- 
pressions conveyed  from  the  endocardium  induce  the  development  of 
impulses  which  are  conveyed  by  the  centrifiigal  fibres  to  the  musde 
and  bring  about  its  conti-action. 

Hut  these  intrinsic  ganglia  of  the  heart,  although  forming  with  their 
connections  a  complete  nervous  system,  are  not  entii'ely  isolated  and 
independent.  They  are  under  the  command  of  higher  centres  which 
control  their  action  and  through  them  affect  the  contractions  of  the 
heart.  From  these  higher  centres  fibres  reach  the  heart  by  two  patha, 
by  the  vagus  and  by  the  sympathetic,  and  by  means  of  these  fibres  the 
action  of  the  intrinsic  ganglia  is  restrained  or  stimulated. 

Taking  a  general  survey  of  the  nervous  system,  we^  find  that,  amoDg 
the  innimierable  centres,  there  are  grades  or  orders  to  be  recogniad, 
the  lower  or  simpler  being  under  the  control  of  the  higher_  and  more 
complex.  Leaving  aside  the  peripheral  centres  and  the  sympathetic 
system,  wo  may  fitly  illustrate  this  in  the  case  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
axis. 

In  the  Spinal  cord  there  are,  chiefly  in  the  anterior  coniua,  groups 
of  ganglion  cells  which  form  distinct  individual  centres.  Many  of  these 
appear  to  be  of  the  simplest  kind,  representing,  as  it  were,  single 
muscles  or  limitc^l  groups  of  muscles.  The  stimulation  of  such  simple 
centres  would  protluce  no  properly  co-oi-dinated  movements,  but  simply 
the  contraction  of  a  muscle  or  muscles.  But  in  the  cord  itself  there 
are  centres  of  a  higher  order  than  this,  representing,  not  single  muscles 
or  very  limited  groui)s,  but  niDre  considerable  groups  of  associated 
muscles,  so  that  movements  of  isoine  complexity  are  brought  about  by 
their  stimulation.     The  centres  of  lower  order  are  under  the  control  of 
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er,  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  higher,  in  bringing  about 
nt«  do  not  act  directly  on  the  muscles,  but  stimulate  in  the 
ance  the  lower  centres,  which  then  act  directly  on  the  muscles* 
3  higher  centres  in  the  cord  are,  as  cnmimrftd  with  those  in  the 
a  very  low  order,  and  are  only  capable  of  effecting  such  simple 

IS  the  extPTifiinn   Qf  t^hft  t-ng?,  th^   drawinpr  np  nf  frliA  lAg,  fifrr* 

fednlla  oblongata  may  be  regarded  as  simply  an  extension 

of  the  spinal  cord.  Its  centres  are  scarcely  of  a  higher  order 
lee  of  the  cord,  and  the  movements  which  may  be  effected  by 

are  of  the  simplest  character.  In  it  are  massed  the  great 
irhich  have  the  control  of  the  respiratory  movements,  and  the 
ion  and  dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels.  The  muscles  of  the 
mouth,  pharynx,  etc.,  are  represented  here,  as  are  those  of  the 
^  and  trunk  in  the  spinal  cord. 

ig  to  the  centres  next  in  order  above  the  cord  and  medulla 
a  we  reach  the  so-called  Middle  brain,  including  the  centres  in 
i  varolii,  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  and,  as  perhaps  of  a  still 
^rder,  the  cerebellom.  Many  animals  can  go  through  very 
5  movements  when  deprived  of  all  parts  above  this  middle 
A.  pigeon  can  fly,  a  frog  can  leap,  and  a  rabbit  can  run.  There 
ver,  a  want  of  spontaneity  in  the  movements,  which  present 

the  characters  of  complex  reflex  or  automatic  actions.  A 
ill  remain  quiet  till  its  foot  is  pinched,  and  will  then  set  about 
The  movements  eficcted  by  means  of  the  middle  brain  require 
n  of  the  same  muscles  as  those  in  which  the  spinal  cord  alone 
ned,  but  the  combinations  are  more  complex  and  the  grouping 
lUscles  more  intricate.  In  efiecting  these  more  complex  move- 
e  higher  centres  act  in  the  first  place  on  the  lower,  and,  through 
n  the  muscles,  the  lower  centres  in  the  cord  being  thus  a 
\^  link  in  the  chain. 

n  the  middle  brain  appears  to  be  much  less  independent  than 
jwer  animals.  In  many  animals,  as  we  have  seen,  a  stimulus 
from  the  periphery  may  induce  such  complex  acts  as  flying, 
running,  but  it  is  not  so  in  man.  If  the  centres  for  such  acts 
ted  in  the  middle  brain  in  man  they  are  so  dependent  on  the 
sntres  that  when  their  connection  with  these  is  severed  they 
able  to  act  very  imperfectly.    A  certain  degree  of  independence 

in  man  by  the  fact  that  when  a  person,  completely  paralyzed 
ide  by  the  connection  being  divided  between  the  middle  and 
ain,  yawns,  the  paralyzed  ami  will  often  move  in  an  exaggerated 
jntirely^  independently  of  the  will.  Yawning  is  an  exaggerated 
on,  and  in  order  to  ele\ate  the  chest  the  arm  is  stretched 
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upwai-ds  and  baekwards^iso  as  toJiriiij^.the  pertoml  miiacle  jnto  actiim 
~6n  the  chest  wall.    When  we  have  command  of  oui'selves  we  can  control 
these  movements,   but   when   the  middle  brain   is  disconnected  the 
panilyzed  arm  may  act  in  an  exaggenited  fashion. 

The  Basal  g^ang^lia  of  the  cerebrum  form  a  series  of  centres  of  a  very 
high  oitler.  When  such  animals  as  the  dog  and  cat  are  deprived  of  all 
centres  higher  than  the  corpus  striatum  they  are  capable  of  ruaning 
about,  these  movements  being,  of  course,  automatic.  But  in  man,  and 
also  in  monkeys,  although  the  general  movements  of  the  body  may  be 
regarded  as  gathered  together  in  these  ganglia,  they  are  not  sufficient 
for  the  more  complex  iicts  of  locomotion,  etc.  The  movements  of  the 
body,  although  represented  in  a  complex  form  in  these  ganglia,  are 
represented  higher  up  in  a  still  more  complex  form,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  lower  centres  are  less  independent  of  these  higher  ones. 

In  the  Convolutions  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  we  have  the  highest 
order  of  centres  and  in  man  the  Motor  area  may  be  taken  to  form  the 
HCJit  of  all  the  centres  which  are  concerned  with  the  more  complex 
voluntary  acts.  In  the  motor  convolutions  we  have  the  movements  of 
the  body  as  it  were  written  larger,  occupying  much  more  space  than  in 
the  corpus  striatum,  and  more  indiWdualized. 

In  regard  to  Sensation,  we  are  not  to  look  for  a  f^nfyi^j^gJQn  ^f  f^ntraa 
such  as  we  have  in  the  case  of  motion.     There  are  peripheral  organs  of 
a  highly  specialized  character,  which  are  engaged  in  the  transmission  of 
the  various  special  kinds  of  sensation.     Between  these  and  the  highest 
centres  there  are  virtually  no  others  interposed,  Uie^mtervfiningJtoP- 
tures  being  only  concerned  in  conduction,  perhaps  with  arrangements 
for  fortifying  the  impressions  as  they  are  conducted  through  greatly 
elongated  piths.    Besides  the  apparatus  engaged  in  sensation,  there  are 
afferent  fil)res  which  are  related  to  reflex  actions,  and  probably  the 
siime  fibres  to  some  extent  subserve  lK)th  functions. 

In  studying  the  various  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  it  will  be 
necessiiry  to  c^irry  these  physiological  considerations  along  with  us,  and 
in  the  case  of  each  disease  it  will  be  needful  to  take  into  account  the 
effect  which  it  will  hiive  on  the  physiological  action. 

Lesions  occurring  in  nervous  structures  produce  various  effects.  They 
may  irritate  the  centres  either  directly  or  by  means  of  their  com- 
municating fibres.  If  a  Motor  centre  be  irritated  there  will  be  muscubr 
movements,  such  as  spasms  and  convulsions.  If  a  Sensory  centre  be 
irritated  there  will  be  subjective  sensations  as  of  sight,  smell,  touch, 
taste.  If  a  Mental  centre  be  irritated  there  will  be  sub- 
mental  phenomena,    that  is,    mental    phenomena  which  Are 
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3  control  of  the  individual,  e,g,  peculiar  thoughts,  illusions, 
!ie  other  hand,  lesions  may  destroy  centres,  in  which  case  we 
paralysis  of  motion  (akinesia),  or  loss  of  sensation  (anaes- 
mental  degeneracy. 

nrhich  are  large  and  palpable  are  often  called  Coarse  lesions, 
tumour  or  a  clot  destroys  or  irritates,  or  does  both.  Coarse 
thus  distinguished  from  those  finer  changes  which  are  matter 
topic  observation.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  the  existence  of 
lical  changes  is  a  matter  of  inference,  the  anatomical  demon- 
them  being  not  yet  furnished. 

. — An  excellent  exposition  of  the  construction  of  the  nervous  system  is 
BKBT  Spencer's  Principles  of  Psychology,  vol.  i.;  also  in  many  papers 
«  Jackson,  whose  influence  in  advancing  the  pathology  of  the  nervous 
een  very  great.  A  systematic  study  of  the  physiology  of  the  nervous 
bebier's  excellent  work,  The  Functions  of  the  Brain,  2nd  ed.,  1BB6. 
diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  Boss,  A  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  Nervous 
it  ed.  (which  contains  numerous  references) ;  and  Gowers,  A  Manual 
)f  the  Nervous  System,  latest  edition. 


A. — The  Peripheral  Nerves. 

I  Introduction. — A  nerve  stem,  whether  met  with  embedded  in  the 
organ  or  lying  free,  is  composed  of  one  or  more  bundles  of  nerve  fibres 
ler  by  connective  tissue.  The  accompanying  figure  (Fig.  446)  shows 
irrangement  of  this  connective  tissue  in  a  stem  composed  of  a  single 
rve  fibres.    There  ts  an  external  layer  of  connective  tissue,  the  peri- 

binding  the  whole  bimdle  together.     But  inside  the  bundle  there  is 
BBoe  binding  the  individual  nerve  fibres  together  and  forming  the 

(6),  the  nuclei  of  which  are  prominently  seen  in  the  figure.  In  a 
lade  up  of  several  bundles  these  also  are  bound  together  by  connective 
ineorium.  The  nerves  within  the  skull  and  the  nerve-roots  inside  the 
are,  in  general,  less  furnished  with  connective  tissue  than  the  peri- 
(,  and  in  particular  the  perineurium  is  less  consistent  and  continuous. 
fibres  of  such  peripheral  nerves  are,  for  the  most  part,  medullated.  and 
ed  in  the  fresh  state  they  present  an  opaque  appearance  and  a  double 
Fig.  440  A .  When  examined  in  the  fresh  state  it  is  only  this  appear- 
risible,  but  by  proper  methods  of  preparation  the  constituent  structures 
m  be  shown  as  indicated  in  Fig.  446,  B  and  C,  and  in  Fig.  445.  These 
cylinder  (3,  Fig.  446),  the  ipedullary  sheath  or  white  substance  of 
,  and  the  primitive  sheath  (1).  The  axis  cylinder  is  the  conducting 
lire,  and  runs  continuously  from  end  to  end.  The  medullary  sheath  is 
a  fatty  substance  (mveline)  and  is  prone  to  undergo  a  kind  of  coagula- 
ves  rise  to  the  double  contour.  This  substance  is  semi-fluid,  and  when 
re  is  broken  up,  either  during  life  or  after  death,  it  is  apt  to  flow  out, 
ly  have  free  drops  of  myeline  which  have  a  strongly  refracting  outline 
.  The  primitive  sheath  is  a.Jiftnsparent  m^iiibranous_tube  which 
re  and  keeps  the  medullary  sheath  together.    When  transverse  sections 
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ot  a  nerve  wliich  hM  b«en  hardeoed  and  Btaioed  «re  examined  thsM  TarioucM' 
stitiienU  appear,  as  in  Fig.  lU.  The  axis  cylinder  is  a  oolonred  poiat  in  the  miUli 
ot  each  Abre.  The  medalUry  sheath  around  this  is  tranaparent  and  edotirlcH. 
The  primitive  shealh  forms  a  soloared  ring  around  the  fibre. 


i>)>iiiiiMii  '•iHfiwI  will  inuuntid  lir  I'Urk'a  luethod.    a,  iKriiuiurliiu :  k  euilinwiiriiiin 
Iiiniik-  Ihc  iwriiwiirliiiii  In  tb«  tyintihatlc  •umix  Ivtwmi  II  luiil  ths  uvm  buiuUc.   li, 
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a  medallated  nerve  fibre  be  examined  after  preparation  with  osmio  aoid,  it  will 
een  that,  as  Banvier  has  shown,  the  medullary  sheath  is  not  oontinaoos,  bat  is 
impted  at  intervals,  the  axis  cylinder  and  primitive  sheath  hftiny  alona  prftflant 
igghfiDt.  These  nodes  divide  the  nerve  fibre  into  sections,  and  each  section 
uvea  a  further  individuality  from  the  fact  that  about  its  middle  an  oval  nucleus 
iraaent  inside  the  primitive  sheath,  between  it  and  the  medullary  sheath. 
foQ-medullated  or  pale  nerves  have  no  medullary  sheath,  and  consist  essentially 
axis  cylinders  each  covered  with  a  primitive  sheath  in  which  nuclei  occur  at 
iervals.  As  the  white  appearance  of  ordinary  n«yrY^B  japft^da  911  flift  mftiinlUry 
»th,  nny^-mfl^^iHatftf^  nflrvtm  nffl  grAy  i^^  nnl^^r.  Most  nerves  at  their  peri- 
tend  terminations  lose  the  medullary  sheath  and  become  pale,  but  some  are 
throughout,  chiefly  the  olfactory  nerve  and  the  whole  nerves  of  the  sympathetic 
stem. 

1.  Injury  and  division  of  nerve  stems. — When  a  mixed  nerve  is 

•ided  motor  and  sensory  paralysis  occur  in  the  peripheral  parts 

pendent  on  it.    It  sometimes  happens  that  conduction  is  re-established 

^hin  a  few  days,  and  this  must  take  place  by  the  cut  ends  uniting  by 

aiediate  union  or  by  the  first  intention.     Most  frequently,  however, 

'  restoration  of  function  is  tardy,  and  processes  occur  in  the  nerves 

ich  have  been  carefully  studied  by  experimentation  on  animals.    The 

giges  which  ensue  on  the  division  of  a  nerve_ occur  mainly  in  the 

ipheral   portion  of  it>  and   they  consist  in   the   first  place  in  a 

feneration  by  which  the  structure  is  largely  destroyed,  and  in  the 

ond  place  in  a  Regeneration  by  which  it  is  restored.     The  degenera- 

e  process  is  often  called  Wallerian,  from  the  observer  who  first 

(died  it. 

The  Causation  of  this  peculiar  degenerative  process  is  connected  with 

B  nutritive  arrangements  of  the  nerves.     As  the  axis  cylinders  of  the 

rvwarebut  the  prolongations  of  the  nerve  cells^  they  are  dependent 

the  nucleus  of  the  cell  for  their  nutrition.     Just  as  any  process  of  a 

U  will  degenerate  when  cut  off  from  the  body  of  the  cell,  so  do  the 

Tve  fibres  degenerate  when  divided  from  the  nerve  cells.    The  sensory 

^res  of  the  peripheral  nerves  are  prolongations  from  the  cells  of  the 

•nglia  of  the  posterior  roots,  whilst  the  motor  fibres  are  prolongations 

>in  the  cells  of  the  anterior  cornua,  and  hence  the  growth  or  degener- 

on  of  the  fibres  takes  place  in  opposite  directions  and  is  under  the 

'tpol  of  different  nutritive  or  trophic  centres.     Most  nerve  stems 

[sUt  of  both  afferent  and  efferent  fibres,  and  the  division  of  the  stem 

1  cut  the  fibres  off  from  their  cells,  whether  they  be  afferent  or 

i^nt.      It  is  important  to  observe  that  when  a  posterior  nerve 

t  is  divided  on  the  proximal  side  of  its  ganglion,  the  fibres  de- 

erate  in  a  central  direction,  or  towards  the  spinal  cord.     The  small 

t  still  attached  to  the  gangb'on  remains  intact     On  the  other  hand, 

2x 
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if  an  anterior  root  be  divided,  the  proximal  portion  in  connection  with 
the  spinal  cord  remains  intact,  while  the  portion  distal  to  the  section 
degenerates. 

The  changes  about  to  be  described  have  been  studied  chiefly  by  ex- 
perimentation on  animals,  but  similar  conditions  have  been  observed  in 
man  after  division  of  nerves.  In  several  diseases  of  nerves  also,  such  as 
inflammation,  leprosy,  syphilis,  there  may  be  interruptions  of  the  nerve 
flbres  leading  to  lesions  similar  to  those  occurring  in  consequence  of 
<livision,  but  perhaps  mixed  up  with  other  phenomena. 

The  Degenerative  process  occurs  almost  simultaneously  in  the  whole 
peripheral  distribution  of  the  divided  nerve,  affecting  both  sensory  and 
motor  filires.  The  most  obvious  change  is  in  the  medullary  sheath.  It 
coaggjates,  breaks  up  into  drpps^  and  in  time  disappears  by  absorp- 
tion.  This  disintegration  of  the  medullary  sheath  occurs  gradually, 
and  the  granular  fat  into  which  it  ])reaks  up  is  partly  taken  up  by  the 
nuclei  of  the  nerve  fibre,  but  partly  also  finds  its  way  out  of  the  primitive 
.sheath,  and  is  found  in  the  surrounding  connective  tissue  and  the  walls 
of  the  capillaries.  There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  part 
taken  by  the  axis  cylinder  in  the  process.  Erb  asserts  that  it  persists 
after  the  medullary  sheath  has  been  destroyed,  but  Kanvier  states  that 
it  is  broken  up,  its  interruption  corresponding  with  the  abolition  of 
electric  conductivity  in  the  nerve.  Michael  Foster  gives  his  adherence 
to  the  same  view.  Whether  the  axis  cylinder  is  destroyecj  or  notf  tb^ 
nerve  fibre  undergoes  a  great  transformation  by  the  loss  of  its  meduMaiy 
sheath,  and  it  becomes  converted  into  a  pale  fibre,  interrupted  at  intiij- 
vals  by  the  nuclei  or  by  some  persisting  clumps  of  myeline. 

f  1.^    It  is  asserted  by  Kanvier  that  the  nuclei,  which  we  have  seen  to  exist  inside  t^^ 
««      primitive  sheath  between  every  two  nodes,  take  an  active  part  in   this  proces^s* 
They  enlarge  and  divide,  and,  by  impinging  on  the  medullary  sheath,  h^lff  tn  hr*^ 
y   \  ,       it  up.     It  is  by  them  also,  according  to  this  author,  that  the  axis  cylinder  is  int^f- 
rupted.     The  enlargement  and  division  of  the  nuclei  is  somewhat  similar  to  ii^ 
I  y    \  which  occurs  in  muscle  in  certain  lesions  to  be  considered  afterwards,  and  it  ^ 

^  regarded  as  inflammatory  in  its  nature. 

At  the  place  of  division  of  the  nerve,  as  there  is  a  wound,  there  »re 
signs^ of  inflammation.  Leucocytes  collect  between  and  around  the  cut 
ends  of  the  nerve,  and  oven  penetrate  into  the  primitive  sheath  ^^^ 
.some  distance.  These  leucocytes,  which  are  most  abundant  soon  after 
the  section,  attack  the  medullary  sheath,  and  assist  in  breaking  it  iip* 
the  myeline  is  taken  up  by  the  leucocytes  so  as  to  give  them  theappo^^' 
ance  of  compound  granular  corpuscles.  Injthe  central  end  of  the  divided 
nerve,  however,  the  destruction  of  the  medullary  sheath  is  limited^— ^ 
the  invasion  of  leucpcytes  generally  jtops  short  at  the  first  node. 
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time  ihe  inflammation  subsides  largely,  and  the  wound,  in- 
Jn  and  soft  parts,  is  united  by  a  cicatrix  formed  in  the  usual 
e  divided  ends  of  the  nerves  are  united  by  a  pale  cicatricial 
eh  does  not  as  yet  contain  any  proper  nervous  elements,  and 
iffect  a  restoration  of  the  conductivity. 
tion  is  restored  by  a  process  of  Seg^eneration.  According  to 
ches  of  Ranvier,  this  occurs  entirely  by  the  axis  cylinders  of 
1  end  budding  out  .i^nd  extending,  first  into  the  cicatrix  and 

the  peripheral_eiid.  The  axis  cylinder  enlarges  at  its  ex- 
nd  becomes  divided  longitudinally  into  several  fine  fibres, 
w  out  into  the  cicatrix.  Arrived  at  the  cut  end  of  the  peri- 
rtion  they  penetrate  into  it,  and  very  frequently  pass  into  a 
sheath.  In  this  way  a  number  of  new-formed  axis  cylinders 
und  inside  an  old  nerve-tube,  and  there  may  be  alongside  of 
5  pieces  of  persisting  myeline.  These  new  axis  cylinders  after 
uire  medullary  sheaths,  and  the  regeneration  of  the  nerve  is 
.  According  to  Remak  and  others,  the  new  fibres  are  not 
itirely  by  budding  from  the  central  end,  but  arise  also  from 
ling  axis  cylinders  of  the  peripheral  end.  Balance's  experi- 
•port  the  view  that  peripheral  regeneration  also  occurs.     On 

hand  Langley  more  recently  has  shown  that  provided  all 
rves  are  cut  peripheral  regeneration  does  not  occur, 
with  the  nerves  the  Muscles  suflFer^  undergoing  marked 
The  muscular  cylinders  diminish  in  diameter,  the  transverse 
becomes  less  distinct  and  the  fibres  become  granular.  If 
on  does  not  occur  the  muscular  fibres  lose  their  transverse 
:^ly,  become  much  narrower,  and  may  even  present  hyaline 
on  (see  under  Coagulation-Necrosis).  The  atrophy  of  the 
fibres  is  ofteiLJiccompanied  by  an  interstitlaLinflammai^ion 
n  a  new-formation  of  connective  tissue  between  the  muscular 
aii3  of  cirrhosis,  leading,  in  cases  where  the  conduction  of 
is  not  restored,  to  considerable  shortening  of  the  muscle  and 
If  regeneration  of  the  nerve  occurs  then  the  muscle  is 
mt  there  is  frequently  some  permanent  damage.  The  mus- 
8  remain  partly  of  smaller  diameter  and  there  may  be  some 
;  interstitial  overgrowth  of  connective  tissue, 
.re  also  Trophic  changes  frequently  manifested  in  the  skin 
structures,  such  as  will  fall  to  be  described  later  on  as  Tropho- 

They  consist  of  atrophy  of  the  skin,  oedema,  and  occasionally 
ar  condition  described  as  **  glossy  skin "  (see  under  Loco- 
xia).  There  may  also  be  affections  of  joints  (see  under 
disease,  p.  679). 
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Raynaud's  disease,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made 
(see  also  under  Diseases  of  the  skin),  is  included  by  many  among  the 
trophoneuroses.  Erythromelalgia,  a  probably  allied  disease  or  com- 
])ination  of  symptoms,  is  usually  placed  in  the  same  category.  It  is 
characterized  by  burning  pain  and  redness,  particularly  of  the  extremities. 
Again,  Adiposis  dolorosa  (see  p.  290)  has  been  relegated  to  the  same 
class  of  affections.  This  is  a  chronic  progressive  disease  characterized 
by  irregular,  sometimes  symmetrical,  depositions  of  fat  in  various  parts 
of  the  trunk  and  extremities.  The  deposition  is  preceded  by  or 
attended  with  pain  and  often  with  tenderness.  The  patients  are 
mostly  women,  and  the  alleetion  is  often  associated  with  well-marked 
mental  symptoms. 

2.  Neoritis. — Inflammation  of  nerves  may  be  more  or  less^nerd 
or  it_mayj)e  circumscribed.     In  the  former  case  it  invariably  results 
from  the  presence  of  some  toxic  agent  in  the  blood ;  in  the  latter  it 
may  arise  from  local  irritation  or  more  usually  fromjjxtension  ofsome 
neighbouring  inflammation.      NVhen  the  cavm  jnarfn  is  in  the  blwl  the 
lesion  is  usually  symmetrical — the  nerves  in  both  arms  or  legs  being 
affected — and  the  inflammation  a£j)ear8  to  commence  in  the  fine  nerr^ 
fibrillar.    The  large  nerve  trunks  are  subsequently  affected  by  extensioxi^- 
On  account  of  the  number  of  nerves  affected  this  is  called  Multipl-* 
or  Toxic  or  Peripheral  Neuritis. 

A  local  inflammation  of  nerves  may  occur  anywhere  and  may 
limited  to  a  small  portion  of  one  nene  in  any  part  of  its  course  or  it  m 
affect  several  nerves.      It  is  not  often  symmetrical  and  it  usuaUy  affeg 
nerve  trunks,,  involving  their  sheaths  first  .rather  than  their  finer  fibrill 

(1)  Multiple  or  Peripheral  Neuritis. — This,  as  we  have  seen, 
from  some  toxic,  agent  circulating  in  the  blood.  It  may  be  a  p 
chemical  product  such  as  a  compound  of  lead  or  ^reenic,  alcohol,  nit 
benzene,  carbon  disulphide,  carbon  monoxide,  etc.,  or  it  may  be  a  tos^-"*'^ 
produced  by  a  microbe,  e.g.  the  bacillus  of  diphtheria,  or  typhoid  fev 
The  parts  affected  are  not  identical  in  every  case.  The  legs  may 
more  affected  than  the  arms  (arsenic,  alcohol),  or  the  arms  than  t>^** 
legs  (lead),  or  the  neuritis  may  be  almost  general,  as  often  occurs  ^^ 
diphtheria.  The  course  of  the  disease  also  varies  considerably.  ^^ 
dij^htheria  it  is  frequently  rapid  ;  in  lead  poisoning  it  is  usually  8l^3» 
In  all,  however,  similar  lesions  are  found  in  the  affected  nerves.  Tim 
resemble  the  early  changes  described  as  resulting  from  the  separatrf^^" 
of  a  nerve  from  its  trophic  centre  (Wallerian  degeneration),  but  as  "^^" 
the  nerve  fibrillae  are  not  equally  susceptible  or  not  equally  acted  ^^° 
by  the  toxic  agent  the  various  stages  or  phases  of  Wallerian  degen 
tion  are  often  found  side  by  side. 
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Owing  to  the  stoppage  of  nen'e  impulses  thejnuscles.  supplied  by  the 
Fected  nerves  are  paralyzed.  As  a  result  of  this,  and  perhaps  also  as 
result  of  the  direct  action  of  the  toxin  on  the  muscle  cells  themselves, 
le  muscles  atrophy. 

With  the  disappearance  of  the  toxic  agent  from  the  blood  gradual 
tcovery  usually  occurs,  but  the  exact  pathological  process  by  which 
lis  results  is  unknown.  In  all  probability  it  is  similar  to  that  occur- 
ng  after  VVallerian  degeneration  from  section  of  a  nerve. 

The  following  are  the  most  common  forms  of  multiple  neuritis  : 

(a)  Neuritis  in  lead  poisoning. — In  lead  poisoning  the  agent  attacks 
tarticular  nerves,  and  it  affects  the  motor  fibres  much  more  than  the 
ensory.  The  commonest  seats  of  the  affection  are  the  nerves  of  the 
or^nns  and  hands,  and  the  characteristic  symptom  isJ^diop^iKiifit.'' 
Fhis  is  usually  bilateral,  but  may  be  more  marked  on  one  side  than  the 
)ther.  There  is  a  curious  omission  of  the  nerve  to  the  supinator  longus 
n  the  affection.  The  neuritis  is  not  limited  to  these  nen-es,  but  may 
ffect  the  nerves  of  the  larynx,  the  eye,  etc.  The  condition  of  the 
en'€»  is  that  of  jKirenchymatous  neuritis,  with  wasting  of  the  muscles. 

CO  Neuritis  in  arsenical  poisoning.— The  neuritis  resulting  from 
raenic  has  received  considerable  attention  in  recent  years  owing  largely 
>  arsenical  contamination  of  beer.  The  symptoms  differ  considerably 
-om  those  of  lea<l  paralysis.  The  legs  are  mainly  affected,  and  there 
re  cutaneous  and  Q^her  lesions  which  show  a  severer  intoxication  than 
^^t  resulting  from  lead.  Arsenical  paralysis  closely  simulates 
Icoholic  paralysis,  and  by  E.  Reynolds  the  latter  is  believed  to  be  in 
^lity  due  to  arsenic. 

('')  Neuritis  in  alcoholic  poisoning. — This  has  been  regarded  as  the 
^monest  cause  of  peripheral  neuritis,  but  >vithin  recent  times  some 
^Ubt  has  been  thrown  on  the  matter.  The  legs  are  usually  the  first 
'  be  affected,  and  almost  always  they  remain  the  parts  most  affected. 
^e  hands,  however,  are  not  infrequently  influenced,  and  in  rare  cases 
^rly  the  whole  of  the  body. 

(W)  Neuritis  in  acute  specific  fevers. — The  acute  specific  fevers  are 
Uietimes  followed  by  multiple  neuritis.  It  is  a  rare  result  in  typhoid 
^d  typhus  fevers,  is  more  fre<|uent_in  malaria,  but  is  especially 
>tninon  as  a  result  of  diphtheria.  The  neuritis  seems  to  be  the  con- 
-quence  of  the  action  of  the  poison  evolved  by  the  infective  agent  and 
ot  of  the  latter  itself.  This  is  proved,  at  least  in  the  case  of  diphtheria, 
y  the  fact  that  the  toxin  obtained  from  cultures  is  capable  of  inducing 
tie  paralysis  without  the  bacteria  being  present. 

The  disease  known  in  India  as  Beri-beri,  and  in  Japan  as  Eak-U,  is 
r'Pftrently  a  multiple  neuritis,  due  to  a  specific  infection.    It  is  endemic 
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in  certain  localities,  and  particular  forms  of  microbes  have  been  asserted 
by  some  authors  to  cause  it. 

The  poisons  of  tuberculosis,  syphilis,  and  cancer  may  also,  when 
present  in  the  blood,  give  rise  to  a  multiple  neuritis,  although  these 
diseases  are  more  usually  associated  with  localized  nfturitia. 

The  condition  of  the  spinal  cord  in  cases  of  neuritis,  especially  in 
the  toxic  fonns,  has  been  much  discussed,  and  there  are  records  by 
D^jerine  of  changes  in  the  cells  of  the  anterior  horns  in  cases  of  diph- 
theritic neuritis  examined  bv  him.     A  like  condition  has  been  found  in 
cases  of  alcoholic  neuritis,  while  atrophy  of  these  cells  has  been  noted 
also  in  the  forms  depending  on  lead  intoxication.     More  recently  the 
question  has  been  again  considered  by  Marinesco  and  Lugaro,  with  th^ 
aid  of  NissFs  method  of  staining,  and  l)oth  have  found  changes  in  the8^^==^ 
cells  in  such  cases. 

(2)  Local  Neuritis. — This  is  due  to  an  agent  acting  locally.  iLfi^y — ^^ 
be  the  result  of  direct  injury  to  a  nerve,  as  by  the  broken  end  of 
bone.  Cold  is  also_an  occasional  cause,  as  in  the  sciatic  nerve.  In 
flammations  may  extend  by  cqntiguit\^  to_a2ierve_stem,  or  an  irrfectivi 
agent  may  fix  on  particular  nerves  and  4)roduce  local  lesions, 
of  these  forms  are  chronic,  and  these,  as  in  the  case  of  chronic  inflam- 
mations in  general,  are  characterized  by  new-formation  of  connect! v^^^^e 
tissue.  The  inflammation  is  in  this  way  interstitial,  the  perineuriuDoigran 
andendoneurium  being^thickejied.  There  is  consequent  atrophy 
the  nerve  fibres  with  the  results  in  the  nerves  themselves  and  in  th 
muscles  which  ensue  on  division  of  nenes.  Several  forms  merit 
special  description. 

(a)  Neuritis  by  continuity.— Acute  suppurative  inflammations 
not  readily  extend  to  peripheral  nerve  stems.     A  nerve  may  be  bath^^ssd 
in  pus,  and  almost  isolated  by  the  suppuration  around,  but  there  m^^=iy 
be  almost  no  infiltration  of  the  nerve  itself.     The  explanation  of  this         » 
that  the  perineurium  forms  a  barrier  between  the  lymph  spaces  of  t—  Jie 
nerve  and  those  of  surrounding  parts.     If  a  ner>'e  in  a  living  animal       l)e 
exposed,  and  the  wound  filled  with  water  in  which  vermilion  is  8"^Lja- 
pended,  then  the  leucocytes  which  accumulate  take  up  the  vermilS^on 
and  carry  it  in  various  directions,  but  not  into  the  nerve.     But  i^"a 
nerv^e  in  a  suppurating  wound  be  itself  wounded  so  as  to  lay  open     :3ts 
internal  structure,  then  suppuration  will  readily  extend  into  it. 

An  exception  to  this  condition  is  afforded  by  the  nerves  before  thfc«r 
exitjiom  the  skull  or  spinal  canal.     These  are  much  less  protected     1>5 
an  external  sheath,  and  in  consequence  acute  inflammations,  such      <^ 
simple  and  tubercular  leptomeningitis,  readily  involve  the  substance    ^ 
those  nerves. 
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LC  inflammations  also  extend,  by  contiguity,  to  nerves.  Thus 
nmation  of  a  joint,  or  a  dysenteric  inflammation  of  the  in- 
oay  give  rise  to  a  neuritis.  It  is  most  frequent  as  a  result 
imation  of  the  pelvic  organs,— the  bladder,  uterus,  etc.  ^t 
ant  to  observe  that  inflammations  originating  thus  may  extend 
lerves,  and  we^may^ve  an  Ascending  neguitiB  which  may 
)ven  to  the  spinal  cord  and  its  membranes.  Probably  the 
having  obtained  entrance,  ffl*adually  finds  its  way  along  the 
>aces  of  the  nerve,  which  we  have  seen  to  be  somewhat  inde- 
of  those  around. 

pronB  nearitis. — This  is  characterized  by  the  specific  leprous 
lation  which  occurs  in  the  nerve-stems,  as  already  described, 
iition  being  a  specific  interstitial  neuritis  with  atrophy  of 
e  fibres^  and  consequent  sensory  and  motor  phenomena  (see 
209)! 
philitic  Neuritis. — This  mostly  occurs  in  the  cranial  nerves, 

gumma  or  gummatous  inflammation  of  the  meninges  involves 
n  its  transit  from  the  brain  to  its  for^mftp. 
noors  of  Nerves. — The  term  Neuroma  is  applied  to  almost 
J  of  tumours  in  the  course  of  nerves,  and  as  the  majority  of 
*  not  consist  of  nervous  tissue,  they  are  to  be  regarded  as 
iromata.  In  the  true  neuromata  there  is  new-formation  of 
res  which  form  a  considerable.,  portion  of  the  tissue  (see  Figs. 
,  p.  306).  The  false  neuromata  are  mostly  fibrous  tumours  of 
nd  there  are  two  forms  which  deserve  special  mention. 
onn  neuroma  consists  of  a  series  of  thickened  cords  composed 
ctive  tissue  in  the  midst  of  which  the  nerve  fibres  are  con- 
The  connective  tissue  may,  to  a  considerable  extent,  take  the 
B  of  mucous  tissue. 

lie  neuromata  are  really  fibrous-tissue  tumours,  and  as  such 
*ibed  at  p.  305. 
t&a  is  very  rare  in  nerves.     Cancers  do  not  occur  as  primary 

but  nerves  are  often  involved  in  the  extension  of  such 
from  neighbouring  parts.  It  often  happens  that  a  cancer  or 
grows  around  a  nerve,  which  passes  through  its  midst  without 
I  the  seat  of  the  tumour  tissua  This  is  again  to  be  associated 
apparent  independence  of  the  lymph  spaces  in  nerves.  Some- 
»wever,  a  cancer  breaks  into  a  nerve,  and  grows  in  the  lymph 
etween  the  perineurium  and  the  bundle  of  fibres.      In  such 

nerve  fibres  undergo  degeneration. 

ire. — Ranyibb,  Lepons  sur  Thistologie  da  systdme  Derveux,  1878 ;  Cornil 
B,  Histol.  path.,  latest  edition;  Wolbebo,  Deatsoh.  Zeitschr.  f.  Chir., 
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xviii.  and  xii.,  1B83  (vith  literature];  Pmuis  et  Yuu-abd,  Arch.  d.  Ph^L. 
v..  1SS5;  Htroebe  tDegenerBtion  *nd  Regeoeration).  Ziegler's  B«itrag«.  liii..  IW: 
WsiH  Mm-HELL.  InjaiieB  of  Xerrea.  1873 ;  Weih  Hitcbeu.,  MoRXHonsB,  and  Em. 
Uunxbot  wounds  and  otber  injuriea  of  iierTes,  1881 ;  Lbydk>  (Asceuding  nturibi], 
Volkmann's  Vortriige,  Sj'd.  Soc.  tranal..  1876  ;  Bovlby.  Injuriee  and  DiuuH  ol 
Nerves,  1KS9:  Kenkbdy  (Degeneration  and  It^etieratioii),  Phil.  Tibus.o(  Boj. Sac, 
vol.  clxxxviii..  p.  267,  1897,  and  (hiatorical  with  literature}  Proceed.  Phil.  Boe.iif 
Olasgow,  IS'JT-iltt.  7Vo/iAowuro4w— WBia  MncHEu.  (EirtbromelalRia),  Ana. 
Joum.  Med.  Sciencee,  1R78:  Bahlow,  Allbatt'a  Syst.  ot  Med.,  vi..  1899;  Dncm 
(AdipoHia  dolocoaal,  Twentieth  Cent.  Pract.  ol  Med.,  li.,  1897 ;  Hu^  Wmn.  BriL 
Med.  Joum.,  ii.,  1899;  ALLBcrrr.  Syst  of  Med.,  vi.,  1899.  Multiple  imriHt-tti 
fall  acoounl  by  Uuxubd,  Harveian  Lectares.  in  Lancet,  1886.  vol.  ii.,  also  atfuitt 
publication  ;  Dkumuond,  Peripheral  paraljab,  IHSH ;  Fikuv,  Trans.  Med.  Chii. 
Soc.,  laeT  i  ItORH.  Med.  Chronicle,  1890  ;  Sour  and  Buhy,  On  Peripheral  ndlrilit, 
1893.     Tiimoarsee  literature  under  Neuroma,  pp.  3^,  S30. 


B. — The  Spinal  Cord  and  Medl'lla  Oblonoata. 

Anktomlo«l  IntradncUon.— The  cord  is  made  np  ol  fuej  eubatance,  formiDg  Ibc 
gantiUonic  centres  and  consJiting  ol  ganglion  cells  in  the  midst  ot  a  fine  d 


e  fibres  having  eaaanti^j 


and  ol  white  EUbstanoe  coneisting  ot  mednllKted  li 
the  itnictDre  of  those  in  the  peripheral  nerves. 

I*  ot  the  cord  is  arranged  in  the  well-known  form  ot  an  anIeiiH 
1  on  either  aide,  with  a  eommiuare  aerou  the  middle  line. 
Tlw  ffntfinwio  Mntna  have  Uieir  •eat  ohiefl;  in  the  anterior  oomna,  ud  tmn 
■  of  Mlla  wha«e  arrangement  may  be  toUowed  by  lelecMtM 
V  wtiOBi  ot  the  Inmbar  and  oervioal  eDlarBemeota.  Then 
"  ~  |ltaElaa&luc»-Utara]aiidpaalani-lBteiml((i/ai)d  pi),  tlM 
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iiqt  (a),  sDd  the  inMroal  group  (i).  Tomrds  the  centra  ot  the  hom  is 
gronp  (c).  The  medUn  groaji  (m)  is  maoh  larger  in  the  cervioal  than 
lit*  of  the  cord,  and  so  catues  the  horn  to  be  extended  laterBll;  (see 

Lastly,  there  is  a  group  of  oelU,  generally  called  Clarke's  Tseionlar 
mated  near  the  internal  border  ot  the  posterior  home  close  to  the 
mmiuare.  The  group  ie  present  only  in  the  lower  part  ol  the  oerviosl 
t,  in  the  dorsal  region,  and  in  the  upper  part  ot  the  Inrabar  enlargement 
.«4S). 

•  mlbrtMiM,  aonBiating  ot  nerve  fibres,  torms  oonneixtionB  in  the  first 
iht  Tvious  orders  of  oentree  in  the  oord  itself,  and  in  the  seoond  place 
gher  centres  above  the  oord,  in 

We  may  thus  distinguish  Ivo 
rve  fibres,  one  forming  con- 
thin  the  cord  and  medulla  and 
irming  communicatione  between 
1  the  cerebellnm  and  cerebrnm. 
lets  of  Qbres  are  divieible  again 
t  and  efferent. 

It  ot  very  peculiar  interest,  thai 
■  ol  fibres  distinguished  above 

developed  not  only  separately 
trent  periods,  and  so  the  aid  of 

has  been  sought  to  enable  us 
ish  between  them.  The  fibres 
wot  the  diHerent  parts  of  .the 
lednlla  with  each  other  may  be 


it  is  fonnd  that  they  are  the 
1,  while  those  forming  higher 
are  of  subsequent  development. 
named  Secondary  o 


e  fibrea  are  first  developed      i^tonj  ^^m.  («').  aiid  CUrke'n  codtnin  (k)  li 

medullary  sheath,  and  recently     "ln""'.    (B-m*). 

its  are  therefore  much  paler   than   those  which   have  acquired  it,  we 

I  a  means  ot  distinguiahiof;  the  fundamental  from  the  secondary.    What 

be  understood  by  reference  to  Fig.  449.  which  represents  a  transverse 
he  cervical  cord  in  the  Iixtua  of  nine  months. 

developed  fibres  immediately  aurround  the  grey  matter,  and  are_called 
r  inJ  Pflrt*'''"T  r"fft-IIHlWi  tbe  latter  being  also  sometimes  called  the 

Burdach.  As  they  form  communications  between  one  part  of  the  grey 
another,  the  fibres  are  comparatively  short  and  their  number  is 
1  proportion  to  the  amount  ol  grey  matter,  or  at  least  ot  ganglion 
horns.  These  fibres  therefore  do  not  diminish  from  above  down- 
>  the  others. 

brcs  forming  IcomraunieationB  between  the  brain  and  oord,  the  best 
tlii»  w^ueh  convey  the  motor  impulses  from  the  brain  to  the  cord. 

tha  Fw"flflal  tt***  We  shall  afterwards  trace  them  from  the  cortege 
1  downwards,  bnt  at  present  we  take  them  op  at  the  medulla  oblongata. 
bim  the  ulterior  pyramids  and  most  of  the  fibres  decussate  so  that 

they  occupy  the  opposite  side  to  that  which  they  have  in  the  brain. 
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3orae  ot  them,  however,  do  not  decDBsate,  but  remaio  in  the  autBrioi  puttti 
the  cord,  formmg  a  small  band  3D  either  side  ot  the  anlerior  longitndiii*!  fiaiDR,- 
tbe  Oolunin  of  TUrck  (T  in  figure).  The  great  mass  ot  the  fibres,  hBTiDgdaniMttd, 
pass  to  the  lateral  column  of  the  cord,  where  the;  occup;  a  definite  pMitiMi  Id 
its  posterior  parts  (pi  in  figure).  The  fibres  in  both  these  poeitioni  liimmith  ig 
iimnber  irom  above  downwards,  as  thej  pass  into  the  grey  sobatanoe  of  tbgoid 
e  levels  in  order  to  come  into  relation  with  the  centres  in  the  intaiv 


dinjct  ceretaDir 


The    J 


econdary  centripetal  fibres,  or  those  which  form  sensor;  oonneotiDi^ 
between  the  cord  and  brain,  are  represented  by  a  tract  in  the  posterior  oolnmi* 
lying  next  the  posterioi  longitudinal  fissure,  and  occupyiog  a  position  somevlut^ 
similar  to  that  o(  the  columns  of  Tiirck  anteriorly.  These  sje  called  the  (Mamm 
or  OoU  (G  in  fignre). 

Besides  Ihis  there  is  a  tract  which  (onns  communications  between  the  eerebeUnm 
and  the  cord,  but  which  is  not  ot  late  development.  This  is  the  so-called  tHnet 
Mteballar  tract  (dc  in  figure),  which  ties  in  the  lateral  column  oatside  the  pjia- 
niidal  tract,  and  as  it  flattened  against  the  surface.  The  function  of  thic  tract  b 
not  known,  but  it  is  composed  ot  centripetal  fibres  and  diminishes  from  abore 
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downwvdt  «veD  more  qnieUy  than  the  pyramidal  U&oC,  so  that  b;  its  disappearuioe 
(be  tettar  may  cxnna  to  the  BurtMe. 

Aooording  la  Oowere  there  is  a  oentripelsl  tract  anterior  to  the  direct  cerebellsr 
and  pyramidal   tracts,   and  lying   for  the 
most  part  close  to  the  surface  o(  the  cord 
«bere  it  eitends  almost   to   the   anterior 
median  fissure.     This  is  called  the  Ant«ro- 


Oowar*.    11  is  thiu  similar  in  pooition  to 

the  wrebellar  tract. 
In  the  HMlnUa  oUoagata  the  grey  and 

vhitr  Mbslanees  of  the  cord  may  be  traced 

Dpnrds,  bat  they  ondergo   considerable 

disloc&tian.      From    the    examination    ot 

i'ig-  4aO  it  will  be  seen  that,  as  the  central 

cacii  passes  backwards  and  finally  opens 

out  ID  the  fourth  ventricle,  the  grey  matter 

departing  from  its  arrangement  into  comua 

but  still  aggregated  in  the  neighbourhood 
"'  lite  central  canal  and  ventricle,  forms 
''arioas  masaee  in  the  poaterior  part  of  the 
"'edulla. 

These  masses  have  special  importance 
*^  being  the  nuclei  of  origin  of  certain 
neri-fg,  bqj  will  be  afterwards  more  par- 
''■"nlarly  referred  to,  in  connection  with 
bulbar  paralysis.  The  white  sabstance 
^■dually  comes  to  occupy  the  middle  and 
*rit«rior  parts  o(  the  medalla,  and  the 
olivary  body  is  intercalated  in  its  midst 
ih^  pyramidal  tract  is  easily  recognized 
*>«'«,  [orming  the  anterior  pyramids  {p) 
"^hieh  decnasate  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
uctdBlla  (A).  The  motor  fibres,  having 
assumed  a  position  in  front,  remain  antenoi 
^<*  the  sensory  in  the  rest  ot  their  course 
"»  the  brain. 

*ittt  mftrt^nn  cluuitSa  and  lAjuies 
^X'^iaeta.— The  soft  stmctDres  ot  the  cord 
•Ad  brain  are  very  liable  to  injni?  during 
'lie  process  ot  removal,  and  to  distortions 
■od  other  ohaoges  in  the  conrae  of  harden- 
^K-  Qreat  care  should  be  exercised  in 
WniaiDg  the  parts,  and  also  in  placing 

them  into  the  hardening  media  in  such  a 

*aj  u  that  they  shall  not  be  twisted  or 

''"tcrted.     In  spite  of  all  precautions  there  are  liable  to  be  artificial  chauges  in 

w  tissue,  eqiecially  when   the  post-mortem  is   made   some  time  after  death, 

"'^tt  vaiimiB  changes  and  injuries  oonstitntc  the  so.ealled  Artefacts. 

'°  ^Jt  the  poat-mortem  examination  made  as  soon  as  possible,  and  in 


yig.  4i0  — Hodulla  ohluDgata  st 
uenerAl  ahapB  of  thtt  oinLua  ntll] 


etbiwn.   ((ii* 


well 
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time  the  body  may  be  placed  with  the  face  downwards  and  in  a  cold  atmoapheic. 
Recently  a  method  of  injecting  formalin  into  the  cranial  cavity  throng^  the  oibit 
has  come  into  use.  Thi»  has  decided  advantages  both  in  rendering  the  bninind 
cord  more  easily  handled  without  risk  of  injury  and  in  preventing  post-mortn 
changes. 

Literature. — For  a  very  full  exposition  of  the  structure  and  development  d 
the  cord  see  Ross's  Nervous  system,  vol.  i.  An  important  contribution  is  thit 
by  Flechaig,  Die  Leitungsbahnen  im  Oehim  und  Riickenmark  des  Menschen,  197& 
For  diseases  of  spinal  cord,  Ross  and  Ooweks  are  very  complete ;  also  Ebb's  ivt 
excellent  work  in  Ziemssen*s  Enclycopn^dia ;  Charcot,  Lectures  on  dis.  of  nerroos 
syst.,  New  8yd.  Soc.  transl.,  2nd  series,  1877  and  1881.  Bramwbll,  Dis.  of  ipintl 
cord.  3rd  ed.,  1K95 ;  Hammond.  A  treatise  on  dis.  of  nervous  system,  6th  ed.,  1^; 
Leyden,  Klinik  der  Riickenmarkskrankheiten,  1875.  Pafl  Blocq  and  Aum 
LoNDE,  Anat.  path  de  la  moelle  ^pini^re,  Paris.  1891 ;  Piebre  Marie,  Lect.  oo 
dis.  of  spinal  cord,  New  Syd.  Soc.  transl.,  1895 ;  Van  Gieson,  Artefacts  of  the 
ner\'ous  system,  reprint  from  New  York  Medical  Journal,  1892. 


L-SEC0N1)ARY  DEGENERATIONS  IN  THE  CORD. 

Causation. — Secondary  degenerations  occur  in  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord  as  a  result  of  interruption  of  nerve  fibres.  In  principle  they  are 
similar  to  the  degeneration  of  peripheral  ner\'e8  after  division  of  their 
fibres.  The  interruption  to  the  nerve  fibres  may  \>e  in  the  brain,  in 
the  cord  itself,  or  in  the  posterior  nerve-roots.  Those  occurring  in 
the  brain  are  mostly  the  result  of  hivmorrhages,  softenings,  or  other 
<:oarse  lesions.  In  the  cord  itself  interruption  is  the  result  of  inflam- 
mation, of  direct  injuries,  or  of  lesions  which  press  on  the  cord.  Acute 
curvature  of  the  spiae,  whether  the  result  of  injury,  as  when  there 
occurs  a  fracture-dislocation  of  the  vertebrae,  or  of  disease,  as  in 
tu})erculosis  of  the  vertebrae,  is  a  somewhat  frequent  cause.  Prefflure 
on  the  cord  is  produced  in  various  ways.  As  the  cord  is  within  a 
rigid  lK)ny  canal,  any  increase  in  the  contents  of  the  canal  is  apt  to 
cause  pressure  on  the  coiti.  Tlnishaemorrhage  into  the  spinal  canal 
such  as  results  from  an  aneurysm  bursting  into  the  canal,  may  cause 
it.  Again  tuberculosis  of  the  vertebrae,  if  it  extends  to  the  membranes 
of  the  cord,  leiids  to  great  thickening  of  them,  a  pulpy  granulation 
tissue  }>eing  produced  like  that  in  tuberculosis  of  joints.  The  pressure 
of  this  new-formed  tissue  has,  in  several  cases  observed  by  the  author, 
led  to  interruption  to  the  coi*d.  Again,  tumours  of  the_meinbrane8 
or  of  the  cord  mav  have  a  similar  result.     Syphilitic  lesions  in  some 


cases  press  on  the  cord  and  lead  to  interruption.  Lastly,  infl^S* 
ma^ions  in  the  cord  itself,  by  the  pressure  of  the  exudation  or,  m 
chronic  inflammation,  of  the  new-formed  connective  tissue  ntfj 
interrupt  the  nerve  fibres. 
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hanetfli  of  the  ohuiges.  Oiey  De^neration.  Bolerosis. — We 
t  already  seen  that  when  a  nerve  stem  in  an  animal  or  in  man  ia 
ded,  the  peripheral  portion  of  the  nerve  d^neratea.  The  most 
minent  changes  are  in  the  medullary  sheath  which  coagulates,  then 
iks  up,  and  ia  finally  absorbed.  The  degeneration  occurs  from  the 
it  of  section  towards  the  periphery,  and  we  have  seen  that  the 
ilination  of  this  seems  to  l>e  that  the  nerve  fibres  are  cut  off  &om 
nerve  cclla  of  which  the  axis  cylinders  are  prolongations.  In  the 
tnl  nervous  system,  when  the  fibres  are  interrupted,  the  degenera- 
1  ia  of  the  same  character  as  in  peripheral  nerves,  and  results  in  the 
tiuction  of  the  medullary  sheath. 

Elie  opaque  dead  white  colour  of  the  white  or  fibrous  nerve  suli- 
iw  is  due  to  the  medullary  sheath,  which  is  a  highly  refracting 


y  substance.  If  this  medullary  aheath  be  lost,  then  the  white 
re  substance  becomes  grey,  and  ao  we  speak^of  ffray  jloi^era- 
1  in  all  caaea  where  the  medullary  sheath  is  lost,  whether  from 
caoae  we  are  considering  or  not.  A  tract  of  white  nervous 
w  affected  with  thia  degeneration  will  be  like  a  tract  of  grey 
•tance. 

^en  a  degenerated  area  ia  examined  under  the  microscope  the 
It  Tuarltwi  fhf'g"  if  ihf  great  reduction  in  the  number  of  nerve 
Wt,  as  shown  in  Fig.  451.  The  connective  substance  is  greatly 
aaafidi  and  the  nerve  fibres  appear  only  at  intervals,  a  few  sur- 
Ing  in  the  midst  of  the  general  destruction.  There  ta  sometimes 
0  considerable  shrinking  of  the  degenerated  area,  but  this  i.s 
Kh  more  manifeat  in  the  medulla  oblongata  and  parts  above  it 
m  in  the  cord. 
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In  ad^tion   to    simple 
formation   of  connective 
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degeneration  there  ia  Rftmetimftii  a  pnw. 
tissue^  which  some  regard  ««  jpfl^inin^^yy 
in  rhArfti*tftr  The  inflammatory  chaneter 
is  little  marked  in  secondary  degenentioB, 
but  there  are  some  forms  of  grey  d^ 
generation  in  which  the  inflammatoiy 
new-formation  is  perhaps  the  primaiy 
factor,  and  the  degeneration  of  the  nem 
fibres  the  result  of  it.  Whether  there  be 
new-formed  connective  tissue  or  not,  and 
whether  the  process  be  inflammatoiy  or 
not,  the  absence  of  the  soft  mednDuy 
sheath  causes  a  hardening  of  the  ti«N^ 
and  so  the  term  Bclerons  when  applied 
to  the  white  substance  is  nearly  equivalent 
to  grey  degeneration. 

It  has  been  said  above  that  the  de- 
generation occurs  in  the  fibres  which  are 
cut  off  from  their  cells,  and  it  seems  thit 
in  the  cord  as  a  rule  the  cells  are  at  the 
lower  termination  of  the  afferent  fibres 
and  at  the  upper  termination  of  the 
efferent  Hence  the  degeneration  mostij 
follows  the  direction  in  which  the  neire 
conducts,  passing  upwards  from  the  seat 
of  lesion  in  the  case  of  centripetal  fibres 
and  downwards  in  the  case  of  centrifugiL 
So  we  speak  of  ascending  and  descending 
degeneration. 

The  degeneration   takes   some  time  to 

<levelop, According    to    experimenta  in 

doff  it  begins  fourteen  days  after  the 
inflictiQn  of  _an  injury,  hut,  if.  ^  is^'^ 
weeks  before  Ulfi.  ftpjyy^^"^^^  ftTfi  ^'^l 
efltflblishwi. 


Mg.  4.12. — Descending  degcucni- 
tionin ,  -       - 


FORMS  OF  SECONDARY  DEGENERATION-' 

1.  Descending  grey  degeneration  (D^ 

scenilin^  aclerosis), — As  we  have  just  accn^ 
this  lesion  affects  centrifugal  or  moto^ 
fibres,  including  the  fibres  of  the  anterior  root-zone  and  the  pyramidaC- 
tract.     The  former  are  short  fibres,  and  when  they  are  intemipte^ 


racdiiUa  oblongata  and  cord, 
a,  Medulla  at  fourth  ventricle,  h,  at 
deeunaation,  e,  c/,  •?,./',  cord  inupiH'r 
and  lower  cervical,  dorital,  and 
himbar  rcgionH. 
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«  is  a  descendiug  degeneration  extending  only  a  abort  distance 
nwards.  But  the  fibres  of  the  pyramidal  tract  are  continuous 
1  the  brain  downwards  to  the  extremity  of  the  cord,  and  wher- 
*  iaternipted  they  show  degeneration  in  all  parts  situated  below 
lesion. 

lie  degeneration  of  the  pyramidal  tract  is  most  frequently  brought 
lit  hy  a  I^Mion  af  the  brain,  and  in  that  Raae  it  exiats  in  the  parts 
lie  tract  above  as  well  as  in  those  below  the  medulla  oblongata. 
have  here  to  consider  it  in  the  medulla  and  cord.  In  the  medulla 
ingata  it  occupies  the  anterior  pyramid  (see  Fig  452  a),  where  it 
{oently  produces  great  shrinking.  At  the  lower  part  of  the  medulla 
^  452  6)  the  degenerated  fibres  decussate  and  the  degeneration 
es  up  ite  position  at  first  at  the  side  of  the  central  canal  (see  Fig. 
!),  afterwards,  in  the  cord,  passing  into  the  lateral  columns  in  the 

ng.  4M.-l>ciHi)n<iinK    de-  Fig.    4.-,4, -DcnMudliiu   dcmuoi«- 

^"l^mi-iS't^  ^tS^  ?"""u,id^'"""  "**""■    ■""""«*«' 

right  ride  in  palo.  iE|„  aiirt«cu.  '    ""^    "* 

gnlar  position  of  the  pyramidal  tract  (Fig.  452,  c,  <l,  e,/,  and  Figs. 
■Sind  454).  In  some  cases  it  entirely  decussates,  butjihe  column  of 
irek  in  the  anterior  white  column  js_also  affected,  in  moat  cases.  In 
I  wfaoje  course  the  lesion  diminishes  from  above  downwards,  but  is 
sceable  down  to  the  lumbar  region.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the 
•ramidal  tract  gradually  diminishes  in  bulk  fixim  above  downwards 
1  Ucount  of  ita  fibres  leaving  it  from  time  to  time  to  come  into 
istion  with  the  branching  processes  of  the  large  motor  cells  in  the 
tenor  horns.  It  may  be  noted  also  that,  unlike  what  has  been 
•cribed  as  occurring  on  section  or  interruption  of  a  spinal  nerve, 
en  the  fibres  of  this  tract  suffer  interruption  or  injury,  degeneration 
■Urs  iimidUmamdv  m„the  whole  length  of  the  fibre  distal  to  the  point 
interruption,  and  is  only  a  descending  degeneration  in  the  sense  that 
*ccura  below  the  point  of  injury. 

Che  pyramidal  tract  may  be  interrupted  in  any  part  of  its  course, 
1  it  may  be  so  in  the  oord.  If  the  entire  cord  be  divided  there  is, 
mediately  beneath  the  point  of  section,  a  degeneration  of  the  anterior 
t-Eones  which  is  continued  but  a  short  distance.     There  is  also  & 
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degeneration  of  the  pyramidal  tract  on  both  sides  continued  downwank 
the  whole  length  of  the  cord.  The  interruption  either  in  the  cord  or 
brain  may  be  incomplete,  and  in  that  case  the  degenerated  fibres  will 
be  fewer  in  number  and  the  area  less  distinctive  in  appearance. 

Perhaps  it  should  be  mentioned  that  now  and  again  in  cases  of 
unilateral  cerebral  lesion  giving  rise  to  descending  degeneration  in  the 
pyramidal  tracts,  the  degeneration  is  double,  involving  the  tracts  of 
both  sides.  The  explanation  of  such  anomalous  cases  must  be  found 
in  irregularity  in  the  distiibution  of  the  pyramidal  fibres,  but  in  all 
cases  at  least  a  fe>v  fibres  may  be  found  degenerated  in  tbejituatiop 
of  the  pyramidal  tract  of  the  same  side  (idio-lateral)  as  the  lesion. 

Effect  on  function  of  descending  sclerosis. — We  have  already  seen 
that  the  pyramidal  fibres  end  in  the  cord  at  successive  levels,  passing 
into  the  ganglionic  centres.  Wlien  the  fibres  are  degenerated  these 
centres  are  cut  off  from  the  higher  centres  and  left  more  to  themselve& 
They  are  still  connected  with  the  muscleSj  which  retain  their  cjontractile 
power.  Voluntary  motion  is  lost,  but  certain  involuntary  muscular 
phenomena  may  be  even  exaggerated. 

Late  rigidity  as  seen  in  hemiplegia  where  one  side  of  the  bodj  is 
affected,  or  in  paraplegia  from  injury  to  the  cord  where  both  sides  are 
involve<l,  comes  on  a  considerable  time  after  the  onset  of  the  paralysis, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  coinciding  in  time  with  the  full  development 
of  the  jcleroais.     There  is  here  a  more  or  less  permanent  contraction 
of  some  muscles   with  absence  of  contraction   in   others,   producing 
sometimes  fixation  of  the  members  of  the  body  in  special  positions 
so  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  deformity.      This  fixed  condition, 
due  to  the  muscular  spasm,  is  often  called  Contractore.     It  implies  a 
continuous  impulse  to  the  contracted  muscles  originating  in  the  cord 
or  elsewhere.     Charcot  suggests  that  the  inflammatory  process  which 
he  supi>oses  to  be  involved  in  the  sclerosis  may  irritate  the  fibres 
passing  to  the  anterior  cornua  and  so  result  in  the  stimulation  of  the 
muscular  centres  there.     But  this  view  can  hardly  be  accepted ;  there 
may  be  almost  no  signs  of  inflammation  in  the  affected  part  and  yet 
marked  rigidity.     Besides,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how^  irritation 
of  degenerated  and  virtually  lost  fibres  should  cause  stimulation  of  the 
ganglion  cells.     A  more  probable  explanation  is  suggested  by  Hitzig- 
Taking  as  an  example  the  case  of  the  arm  in  hemiplegia,  it  appear^ 
that  the  contraction  occurs  most  readily  in  those  muscles  which  arej^^ 
apposition  to  contract  most  easily.     The  hemiplegic  generally  lies  i^ 
bed  with  his  forearm  across  his  chest,  and  even  when  walking  about  l»^ 
supports  it  across  the  chest,  and  it  is  the  biceps  which  becomes  rigi<^' 
Then  it  has  been  shown  that  when  the  fingers  are  released  from  tH^ 
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of  the  muscles  and  left  to  assume  the  position  to  which  the 

and  ligameilt&..b!99t  accommodate  themselves.  .  tjigy  assom^  .a. 
lexed  position,  such  as  we  see  in  the  dead  body.  It  is  obvious 
he  flexor  muscles  will  most  easily  contract  under  these  circum- 
iS,  and  it  is  they  which  get  rigid  in  hemiplegics.  Take  along 
this  the  fact  which  Volkmann  points  out,  that  muscles  can 
W  contract  but  cannot  actively  relax,  and  it  is  seen  that  any 

impulse  is  apt  to  be  cumulative  when  there  is  no  action  of 
onistic  muscles.  The  centres  of  the^nteriox:  conma..ar$  9tUl.i.n 
ction  with  the  muscleSj^  andalthough  cut  off  from  the  upper  brain 
iU  exposed  to  irregular  and,  as  it  were,  accidental  stimulation. 
I  are  reflex  stimuli,  and  there  are  stimuli  from  above  conveyed  in 
idabout  way  through  the  still  open  communications  in  the  cord. 
Ititude  of  slight  stimulations  will  reach  the  centres  and  as  the  result 
ummation  of  stimuli "  feeble  impulses  will  be  conveyed  to  the 
es.     Those  which  are  stretched  will  not  contract,  but  those  which 

placed  as  to  contract  easily  will  do  so,  at  first  feebly  but  with 
lative  force.  Tl^is  view  is  supported  by  the  fact  that,  in  the  early 
1  of  late  rigidity,  there  is  often  considerable  relaxation  of  the 
Bfl-A&er^IirQlQnged  r£8t»  as  in  sleep,  so  that  a  limb  which  was  rigid 
fat  is  found  in  the  morning  spfb  and  movable.  The  ganglion  cells 
;p  are  protected  from  external  stimulation  and  they  cease  acting. 
)  Marie,  on  the  other  hand,  is  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the 
ij  "'ay  hfi  thf  T-ftsnlt  nf  the  withdrawal  of  the  inhibitory  function 

pyramidal  tcacts  upon  the  centres  in  the  cord  and  hence  their 
ed  and  unceasing  action. 

t  exaggerated  Muscle  reflex  which  is  exemplified  in  the  familiar 
il  demonstration  of  the  Knee-jerk  and  Ankle-clonus,  may  be 
led  as  due  to  the  isolation  of  the  muscular  centres  in  the  cord. 
,  the  control  of  higher  centres  is  removed,  lower  centres  usually 
ore  readily.  The  skin  reflex  is  frequently  decreased^Jjut-the 
e  centres  seem  to  be  more  powerfully  acted  on  by  stimi^licoming 
:he  muscles. 

Ascending  grey  degeneration  (Ascending  sclerosis). — This  condi- 
ccurs  as  a  result  of  any  cause  which  interrupts  the  ascending  or 
y  fibres  of  the  cord.     The  degeneration  affects  the  centripetal 

and  these  we  have  already  seen  to  be  of  two  kinds.     There  are 

ort  fibres  communicating  between  different  segments  of  the  cord, 

trming  the  posterior  root-zones,  and  thei-e  are  the  longer  fibres 

anicating  between  the  cord  and  brain,  and  forming  the  columns 

U,  the   direct  cerebellar,   and  partly   the  antero-lateral   tracts. 

iiately  above  the  lesion,   all   these  are  affected,   so  that  the 

2y 
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degeneration  has  considerable  lateral  extension,  involving  the  whde 
of  the  posterior  columns  and  the  direct  cerebellar  tracts.  Sut  tke 
lesion  soon  limits  itself  to  the  oolumni  of 
(.loU,  the  direct  cerebellar,  and  parUy  ihe 
antero-lateral  tracts  (see  Figs.  45fi  and  456), 
und  in  those  parts  it  can  be  traced  Dp  to 
the  rostiform  body  on  the  one  hand,  »d 
the  cerebellum  on  the  other.  Acconlin 
to  Schiefferdecker.  the  deppnf  ratiftP  'Tl  iH" 
situations  diminishes  .fcQQS_bfiliar  Jipwirii, 


degeneration  beAow  \%, 


t^e  diminution  occurring  at  intervals  «Ji 
at  dehnite  levels,  fibres  passed  into  the  pg 
matter  of  the  cord. 

Some  cases  have  been  recorded  in  which 
a  tumour  pressing  on  the  cauda  equioi,  n 
a  severe  traumatic  lesion   of  the  w** 
nerves,  had  led  to  ascending  degeneBOw 
of  the   cord.     In   the  lumbar  and  hwa 
dorsal  regions  the  whole  posterior  whiU 
columns  were  degenerated,  but  on  ptiBi^ 
upwards  the  degeneration  became  limitw 
to  the  columns  of  GoU  and  the  cerebeDsf 
fibres  as  above.     We  may  infer  from  ti* 
that  the  fibres  of  the  posterior  column  srei 
to  a  large  extent,  continuous  with  th«  po*" 
terior  nerve-root«,  and  that  they  are  pro* 
longations  (axons)  of  the  cells  in  the  ^ngl** 
of  the  posterior  roots  outside  the  cord. 

It  will  be  evident  that  a  lesion  who' 
interrupts  the  cord  will  lead  to  an  ascendiol 
degeneration  above  its  seat  and  a  descendiKl 
as  ui  Fig.  455.     The  degeneration  will  dimini*' 
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in  both  cases  as  we  pass  from  the  lesion,  quickly  at  first,  but  after- 
wards more  gradually. 

3.  Defeneration  in  the  cord  after  amputations. — The  removal  of  a 
limb  abolishes  the  function  of  the  nervous  structures  concerned  in  the 
movements  and  other  actions  of  the  limb,  and  so  these  structures 
undergo  atrophy  from  disuse.     The  posterior  roots  of  the  nerves  are 
often  slightly  atrophied,  but  the  white  columns  of  the  cord  are  not 
a|[(^jed.     The  principal  change  is  in  the  anterior  cornua,  where  some 
of  the  ganglion  cells  completely  disappear,  and  others  are  shorn  of  their 
processes  and  atrophied.     This  occurs  at  a  part  of  the  cord  correspond- 
ing with  the  amputated  limb,  and  on  the  same  side  of  the  body.     If 
the  amputation  has  been  made  comparatively  late  in  life  there  is  usually 
little  change  in  the  cord  :  the  earlier  the  age  of  the  person  at  the  time 
of^the  amputation  the  more  likely  are  these  changes  to  occur. 

In  a  case  recorded  by  Edinger,  in  which  intra-uterine  amputation  of 

the  forearm  had  occurred,  and  the  person  lived  to  the  age  of  52,  there 

Was  considerable  atrophy  of  the  nerves  and  of  the  corresponding  half  of 

the  cord,  especially  of  the  grey  matter.     There  was  also  some  atrophy 

in  the  motor  region  of  the  convolutions  in  the  brain. 

Literature. — Besides  general  works  already  noted,  Charcot,  Lectures  on  localiza- 
tion of  cerebral  and  spinal  diseases,  Syd.  Soc.  transl.,  1883 ;  Turck,  Sitzungsber.  d. 
Akad.  d.  Wiss.  Wien,  vols,  vi.,  1851,  and  xi.,  18*58;  Leaden,  Deutsch.  Elinik, 
1863;  GowEBS,  Diagnosis  of  dis.  of  spinal  cord,  2nd  ed.,  1881,  and  dis.  of  nervous 
system,  latest  edition ;  Schieftebdecker,  Virch.  Arch.,  Ixvii.,  1876;  Dreschfeld 
(Cord  after  amputation).  Jour,  of  Anat.  and  Phys.,  1879,  xiv.,  424;   Genzmer, 
Virch.  Arch.,  1876,  Ixvi.,  265;  Edinger,  Virch.  Arch.,   1882,   Ixxxix.,   46,   and 
Vorlesangen  iiber  den  Bau  der  nerv.  Centralorgan. 


XL— INFLAMMATIONS  OF  THE  SPINAL  CORD. 

In  its  widest  acceptation,  inflammation  of  the  spinal  cord,  or 
myelitis,  includes  a  large  number  of  widely  different  conditions  each  of 
which  will  be  considered  separately.  The  cases  may  for  convenience 
^  divided  into  two  groups.  In  one  of  these  the  affection  has  a  limited 
longitudinal  extension,  but  involves  the  cord  rather  in  its  thickness, 
^or  cases  of  this  class  it  is  customary  to  use  the  expression  Transverse 
pyelitis  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from  those  in  which  a  consider- 
ate length  of  cord  is  attacked,  while  the  inflammation  has  a  limited 
transverse  extension.  The  former  are  usually  due  to  a  definite  cause 
which  acts  on  the  cord  at  a  particular  level.  In  the  second  group  the 
inflammation  follows  a  particular  physiological  system  in  the  cord,  as 
^^  instance  a  tract  of  white  substance,  and  extends  in  it  for  some 
distance  from  above  downwards ;  hence  the  name  Systematic  inflaia- 
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mations  applied  to  this  gix)up.  Such  inflammations  may  invoke  the 
white  sul>stance  or  the  grey  substance,  and  they  are  often  distinguished 
by  the  names  Lencomyelitis  (Aei'Kd9  =  white)  and  Poliomyelitii(roAio$ 
—  gi^^y)-  These  inflammations  have  for  the  most  part  no  assignable 
ciiuse,  and  are  sometimes  called  spontaneous.  In  some  of  them  the 
process  shows,  perhaps,  more  of  a  degenerative  than  an  inflammatoiy 
character.  Besides  these  there  is  a  foim  of  myelitis  in  which  the 
lesions  are  somewhat  irregularly  difliised  over  diflerent  parts  of  the 
])rain  and  cord. 

A.— Transverse  Myelitis. 

1.  Acute  transverse  myelitis  (Softening  of  the  cord) — Cauaatioii.- 
Gases  occasionallv  occur  of  a  limited  transvei*sc  mvelitis,  manifested  in 
a  softening  of  the  cord,  without  any  suflicient  cause  being  apparent. 
These  cases,  which  are  usually  designated  spontaneous  or  primaiy^are 
assigne<l  to  exposure  to  cold,  especially  when  the  bodyjs  fiverheatod  or 
during  menstruation.  The  nature  of  the  irritant  in  such  cases,  aoditi 
source,  are  quite  obscure,  as  well  as  the  reason  for  its  localization  at  a 
particular  part  of  the  cord.  Syphilis  and  certain  of  the^ acute  specjfic 
tiuxfiXDB,  such  as  small-pox,  typhus  fever,  and  measles,  are  sometimes 
assigned  as  causes  of  softening  of  the  cord. 

iliject  ipiury  to  the  cord,  as  by  fractures  and  dislocations,  and  acute 
curvature  of  the  8i)ine,  pnKluce  myelitis,  especially  where  haemorrhage 
has  been  induced.     In  this  connection  the  great  vascularity  of  the  grey 
substance  as  coni[3iired  with  the  white,  is  to  be  taken  into  account.  An 
injury  to  the  cord,  as  by  an  acut€  curvature  or  even  a  concussion,  may 
prtKluce  a  hsBmorrhage,  which  is  often  limited  to  the  grey  substance. 
The  ha*ni<«Thage  may  itself  be  the  efticient  cause  of  the   softening. 
Inflammations  extending  to  the  meninges  may,  by  the  action  of  the 
inttammatiny  exudation,  induce  a  softening.     Tumoui*8  have  sometimes 
a  similar  eflect,  although  their  action  is  liable  to  be  more  gradual,  soa^ 
to  pro<luce  a  chronic  inflammation. 

Characters  of  the  lesion. — The  myelitis  is  limited  in  lougitudim^^ 
extent,  and  as  the  usual  result  is  softening  of  the  cord,  the  expreseic^* 
Acute  softening  of  the  cord  is  almost  equivalent  to  myelitis.  Tbp- ' 
softening  is  usiuliy  most  manifest  in  the  grey  substance^and  may  ev^  ^ 
be  apparently  confined  to  it,  but  it  involves  the  white  substance  t^ 
well,  and  usually  the  whole  thickness  of  the  cord. 

The  softened  nervous  tissue  ])resents,  in  difl^erent  cases,  considerab  J 
variations  in  colour,  so  that  red,  yellow,  grey,  white,  and  even  gre<^  ■ 
softening  have  l)een  described.  If  much  blood  has  escaped  from  thP- 
vessels,  there  will  \)C  ved  aotteuiug  merging  into  yellow. 
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The  characterieUc  morbid  changea  are  the  breaking  iig^of  the  nerve 
'.uque  and  fatt;  degeneratioD-of  the  other  atnictures.  In  the  white 
mbatance  drope  of  myeline,  which  have  escaped  from  the  medullary 
iheath,  are  found,  and  the  axis  cylinders  are  swollen.  The  fatty 
le^eneMtioR  is  manifested  by  the  presence  of  abundant  compound 
psnular  corpuscles,  which,  to  some  extent,  are  probably  leucocytes 
>r  neuroglia  cells,  which  have  picked  up  the  disintegrated  myeline; 
but  there  may  be  abundant  leucocytes  apart  from  these  cells.  There 
m  also  fatty  degeneration  of  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels,  the  fat  here 
baving  a  similar  source. 

The  myelitis  rareljr^oes  on  to  suppuration^  but  usually  passes, into 
t  chronic  stage.  The  fat,  both  of  the  medullary  sheath  and  of  the 
compound  granular  corpuscles,  is  absorbed,  and  a  condition  of  grey 
toftening  remains.  As  the  inflammation  becomes  more  chronic  there  is 
new-formation  of  connective  tissue  of  a  cicatricial  character.  In  the 
midst  of  the  connective  tissue  there  are 
often  to  be  found  large  cells  with  radiat- 
ing processes,  sometimes  called  "spider 
cells  "  or  "  IJeiter's  cells."  These  are  very 
obscurely  visible  in  the  normal  cord  where 
Jiey  form  part  of  the  neuroglia,  but  here 
hj-y  ypp  miirh  enl^ged.  In  this  way  the 
iToper  elements  of  the  cord  at  the  part 
iffected  may  be  replaced  by  a  cicatrix  or 
oy  a  cyst,  and  its  conduction  interrupted.  '"*'*'  wiumin. 
In  some  cases  the  interruption  is  not  complete,  and  there  may  even  be 
ft  partial  regeneration  of  the  conducting  fibres,  and  a  partial  recovery 
fiwa  the  paralysis. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  lesion  there  is  extensive  sclerosis  in  the 
immediate  neigblwurhood,  as  shown  in  Fig.  457.  This  localizes  itself 
•bovB  and  below  the  seat  of  lesion  as  an  ascending  and  descending  grey 
^^generation  of  the  usual  diatributioii.  There  may  be  also  an  extension 
"  the  inflammation  upwards  in  the  pyramidal  tract  for  a  short  distance 
>X>ni  the  seat  of  the  lesion  (as  in  the  specimen  figured). 

Oower*  haa  de«cribed  an  appearance  as  il  a  Dew. formation  of  nerve  fibree  were 
'hlEig  place,  aad  oartainl;  the  fact  that  there  may  be  a  partial  return  of  power 
^«r  motor  paralysis  which  has  lasted  twelve  montbB,  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
'«w  iDttj-  be  some  aach  new- formation. 

:^.  Chionio  transTerH  myelitis. — We  have  just  seen  that  this  coridi- 
'On  may  follow  on  an  acute  myelitis,  but  the  inflammation  may  be 
nixinic  from  the  first,  when  it  is  produced  by  an  irritant  which  acts 
>*^ually.     It  is  most  frequently  the  result  of  Chronic  compressloo  of 
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the  cord,  as  in  the  case  of  curvature,  or  pressure  by  a  tumour.  It  may 
alga  vbe^  propagated  from  the  membranes,  a  jpinal  meningitis  paaang 
into  a  myelitis.  We  have  already  seen  that  it  may  arise  by  extension 
frgm.^. peripheral  uerve,  the  inflammation  travelling  upwards  to  the 
cord.  It  occurs  also  from  exposure  to  cold,  from  strains,  etc..  as  in  the 
case  of  acute  myelitis. 

The  changes  produced  are  those  common  to  chronic  inflammations. 
^  There  is  new^formation  of  a  dense  connective  tissue,  developing  in  the 
ii'^  usual  way  from  granulation  tissue.  The  new-formed  tissue  causes 
com])re8sioii  of  the  proper  nervous  elements  and  their  _atroghy.  In  the 
white  substance  the  nerve  fibres  disappear,  and  in  the  grey  substance 
the  ganglion  cells.  With  the  growth  of  this  dense  tissue  there  is  an 
induration  of  the  cord,  and  the  term  Sclerosis  is  applicable.  In  the 
white  substance  this  is  manifested  by  the  usual  appearance  of  grey 
degeneration.  There  is  also  a  degree  of  shrinking  of  the  jj^frt^.  and 
this  is  often  especially  manifest  in  the  grey  substance. 

As  the  nervous  structures  are  partially  or  completely  destroyed  there 
is  a  greater  or  less  interruption  of  the  cord,  and  this  results  in  the  usual 
secondary  degenerations  above  and  below  the  seat  of  the  lesion. 

3.  Divers'  paralysis.  Caisson  disease. — Persons  who  have  been  work- 
ing for  considerable  periods  under  a  greatly  increased  atmospheric 
pressure,  such  as  divers,  or  workers  in  caissons  at  the  foundations  of 
bridges  or  underground  railways,  sometimes  in  coming  into  the  open 
air  become  jmralyzed.  It  is  usually  a  paralysis  of  the  legs  ;  but  there 
may  be  apoplectic  attacks  with  hemiplegia,  indicating  that  the  brain  is 
affected,  or  there  may  be  loss  of  consciousness  with  cyanosis  and 
cardiac  failure.  The  attack  may  be  fatal,  but  recovery,  especially  if  the 
patient  is  placed  in  an  air-lock,  usually  takes  place. 

There  seems  little  doubt  that  the  condition  arises  from  the  abnormal 
escape  of  gas  from  the  blood  in  the  vessels.     Under  increased  pressure 
a  litjuid  dissolves  more  of  a  gas  than  under  normal  conditions,  and  in  * 
person  who  has  been  under  a  pressure  of  two  or  three  atmospheres 
more  of  the  gases  of  the  atmosphere  are  dissolved  in  the  blood  tba*-"^ 
under  ordinary  circumstances.     When  the  individual  returns  to  tl*^ 
ordinary  atmospheric  pressure,   there   is  an  excessive  escape  of  g^*^ 
especially  of  nitrogen,  which  cannot  be  utilized  by  the  tissues  of  tt*® 
body  and  wide-spiead  air  embolism  results.     In  many  cases  the  cord    ^® 
affected.    The  cord  being  in  a  confined  canal,  pressure  is  exerted  on  tlJ-^ 
nerve  tissue,  and  there  may  even  be  some  tearing  up  of  the  tissi^^- 
There  is  rarely  haemorrhage.     The  injury  to  the  cord  may  induce     * 
subsequent  inflammation,  the  spaces  formed  by  the  gases  becomi*"*^ 
occupied  by  round  cells. 
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Ut«nitare. — Pott,  Palsy  from  oarvature  of  spine,  1776  and  1782;  Bbodie,  In- 
riea  of  the  spine,  1837 ;  Jaccoud,  Des  Parapl^gies,  1864 ;  Fbomhann,  Normal  and 
ith.  Anat.  des  Biickenmarks,  1867;  Feinbbbg  (Myelitis),  Yiroh.  Arch.,  lix.,  1874 ; 
inx.  Caisson  disease,  Lond.,  1896  ;  Bbbt,  Paul,  Gomptes  rend.  Soc.  de  Biologiej 
(71-1873;  Smith  (literature),  Allbutt*s  Syst.  of  Med.,  vii.,  1899.  For  more  com- 
ete  literature  see  Boss,  ii.,  89. 

B. — Systematic  Myelitis  and  Degeneration. 

As  already  indicated,  in  the  diseases  included  here  the  affection 
»llows  certain  physiological  systems,  and  we  have,  in  the  first  place, 
}  inquire  whether  any  explanation  of  this  can  be  suggested. 

Oeneral  causation. — In  almost  all  the  examples  of  inflammation 
rudied  in  other  parts  of  this  work,  the  extension  of  the  process  is 
ong  definite  paths.  The  irritant  has  been  brought  to  an  organ  by 
16  blood-vessels,  or  by  some  path  of  transit  such  as  a  mucous  canal, 
id  it  has  extended,  it  may  be,  by  the  lymphatics  or  along  a  surface. 
1  the  lesions  here  to  be  considered,  however,  the  problem  is  much 
lore  difficult.  The  localization  of  the  disease  bears  no  relation  to  the 
lood-vessels  or  lymphatic  vessels,  and  if  the  irritant  is  brought  by  the 
lood  there  must  be  local,  peculiarities  leading  to  differences  in  the 
isceptibiHty^rfjliffereiit  structures. 

In  studying  the  various  structures  which  constitute  the  cord  we  saw 
hat  in  the  development  of  the  cord  a  certain  difference  is  apparent, 
in  the  white  substance  there  are  certain  Fundamental  structures 
constituting  the  root-zones,  and  certain  Accessory  tracts  which  are 
Kparately  developed,  and  mostly  of  later  formation.  In  the  grey  sub- 
stance also  there  are  differences  in  the  periods  at  which  the  groups  of 
P^glion  cells  appear,  so  much  so  that  some  of  them  which  appear  later 
^an  the  rest  have  been  named  Accessory  nuclei.  These  are  chiefly 
>e  median  and  mediolateral  groups.  The  various  tracts  of  white 
ibetanceaiid  groups_of  ganglion  cells  have  apparently  different  pow:ers 
^resistance,  and  the  more  recently  developed  or  accessory  structures 
^  less  resistant.  It  is  not  unlikely  indeed  that  in  some  cases  these 
^y  be,  from  their  origin,  so  unstable  that  without  any  obvious  exciting 
^^86  they  may  tend  to  degenerate.  In  this  way  the  boundary  line 
^tiwecn  actual  inflammations  and  simple  degenerations  is  reached, 
l^ere  are  some  of  the  diseases  here  to  be  considered  which  have 
^doubtedly  the  characters  of  inflammation,  and  even  of  acute  in- 
^mmation.  But  there  are  others  in  which  the  characters  are  rather 
^<)8e  of  a  chronic  degeneration  or  atrophy  of  the  structures  concerned, 
ith  very  little  of  an  inflammatory  character. 

There  are  thus  various  degrees  of  susceptibility  in  the  different 
^ructures  of  the  cord  and  medulla  oblongata,  and  when  an  irritant 
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exists  in  the  blood,  developed  perhaps  in  connection  with  exposure  to 
cold  or  otherwise,  there  will  be,  according  to  circumstances,  >trioQ8 
manifestations. 

1.  Sclerosis  of  the  posterior  columns  {Locomotor  ataxia^  Tabes  dor- 
salis). — Causation. — Syphilis  is  assigned  as  the  cause  of  this  disease  in 
a  large  proportion  of  cases  (according  to  Gowers  in  about  two-thirds,  and 
according  to  £rb  even  in  larger  proportion).  Syphilis  does  not  act  hj 
means  of  the  local  effects  of  a  gumma  or  other  inflammatory  lesion.  It 
seems  rather  that  the  disease  is  a  remote  effect  .of .  the  syphilitic  pwion 
acting  on  a  predisposed  organ.  In  this  respect  it  may  perhaps  be 
compared  with  amyloid  degeneration,  which  is  also  a  late  result,  on 
particular  structures,  of  the  syphilitic  poison.  The  disease  also  oceun 
as  a  result  of  alcoholic  excessi  in  which,  again,  the  prolonged  action  of 
a  poison  is  recognizable.  Concussion  of  the  spine,  over-exertion,  etc^ 
have  also  been  stated  as  causes. 

Characters  of  the  changes. — In  connection  with  the  causes  assigned, 
the  fact  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  lesions  are  largely  degenen- 
tive,  but  that  they  also  partake  of  the  characters  of  chronic  inflammatioD. 
They  may  be  compared  with  those  in  peripheral  neuritis,  which  is  dne 
to  the  action  of  similar  poisonous  agents. 

If  the  cord  is  examined  in  well-advanced  cases  of  this  disease,  the 
Posterior  white  columns  are  found  grey  and  shrunken,  and  the 
posterior  roots  are  also  atrophied.  There  is  often  meningitis,  the  soft 
membranes  being  thickened  and  adherent  to  the  cord  beneath  and 
sometimes  to  the  dura  mater  on  the  surface.  In  early  stages  of  the 
disease  the  changes  in  the  cord  may  be  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  bnt 
can  be  detected  with  the  microscope.  In  advanced  stages  there  may  bg 
similar  changes  in  the  cerebral  ner\'es,  e,g,  theoptic^  th^  nfiiiln-^otor. 
the  hypoglossal,  etc 

The  minute  changes  consist  in  atrophy  of  the  nerve  fibres  ancL 
increase  of  the  connective  tissue,  similar  to  that  described  as  occurrin 
in  secondary  degenerations.     As  to  the  degree  in  which  actual  if 
flammatory  processes  exist  opinions  differ.      The  result  is  a  sclerosis 
the  affected  regions,  and  the  tissue  may  have  many  amyloid  bodies  i 
^it.     These  are  round  or  oval  bodies  three  or  four  times  the  size 
blood-corpuscles  and  presenting  a  peculiar  bright  glancing  appearanc--  ' 
(Fig.  458).      They  frequently  present  a  concentric  striation  like  grain  --* 
of  potato  starch,  and  with  iodine  they  take  on  a  deep  brown  coloration^ 
These  bodies  are  sometimes  present  in  such  numbers  as  to  form  th^ 
most  prominent  feature  under  the  microscope. 

The  posterior  columns  are  the  parts  affected,  but  the  disease  does  n 
invade  these  columns  uniformly.     Its  special  seat  is  the  outer  parts 
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posterior  colmnne,  namely,  the  Posterior  root-sones,  or  columns 
Burdach,  and  it  ia  stated  that  these  alone  are  affected  in  the  earlier 
jea  (see  I^g,  '459).     The  CblttmnB  of  Obll  are  seconHarilyjn vadedj  as 

result  of  an  ascending  sclerosis.  That  this  is  so  appears  from  the 
ul  examination  of  the  cord  at  various  levole.  The  disease  begins, 
i_ia  usually  most  advanced,  in  the  lumbar  region,  but  in  tie  lowest 
t  of  that  region  the  lateral  parts  of  the  posterior  columns  may  be 
le  involved.  On  passing  upwards  the  columns  of  GoU  bscome  also 
cted,  so  that  in  the  upper  half  of  the  lumbar  swelling  the  degenera- 
I  may  be  co-extensive  with  the  posterior  columns.  This  continues 
Jie  dorsal  region,  but  in  the  cervical  the  sclerosis  begins  to  dimitiish 
emklly,  and  shades  otf  into  the  columns  of  Goll,  in  which  it  may 
continued  up  into  the  restiform  body.     The  actuul  primary  lesion 
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dierefore  that  in  the  external  parts  of  the  posterior  columns,  and 
affection  in  the  columns  of  tioll  is  really  an  ascending  secondary 
eneration,  these  columns  being,  as  already  stated,  the  principal 
.  of  ascending  sclerosis.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the  direct 
ibellar  tract  and  the  an tero- lateral  tracts  are  not  affected. 
lesides  extending  to  the  columns  of  Goll.  the  disease  commonly 
cts  also  the  P(»tgrior  JCflQta,_which  ^re.  often  much  atrophied.  It 
f  also  extend  to  the  Posterior  grey  oomua,  in  which  case  ames- 
■ia  occurs,  or  to  the  Lateral  colomns,  in  which  case  paralysis 
nes;  or  it  may  even  pass  through  to  the  Anterior  comas,  when 
scular  atrophy  occurs  in  addition  to  paralysis.  There  is  sometimes 
extension  to  the  Hednlls  oblongsts,  as  evidenced  by  inco-ordina- 
n  of  the  muscles  of  the  eyeball  and  of  those  of  speech. 
Id  a  large  proportion  of  cases  the  Periphersl  nerves  are  afTected 
liUrly  to  the  posterior  columns  of  the  cord.  There  is  atrophy 
the  nerve  fibres  with  increase  of  the  connective  tissue.     It  is  the 
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8t?n8orynerves  which  are  affected,  and  chiefly  the  tine  filamenta  in  the 
skin  and  joints,  but  probably  the  sensory  fibres  of  the  muscles  dsa 
The  lesion  diminishes  on  passing  from  the  finer  filaments  to  the  larger 
stems.  There  are  frequently  similar  changes  in  the  Qptie  nenre  and 
in  the  4BC6nd_ins  root  of  the.  fifth  nerve. 

Relation  of  lesion  to  function. — The  lesion  in  the  cord  and  nenes 
affects  the  sensory  tracts,  and  yet  the  most  prominent  symptom  is 
inco-ordi nation  of  motion.     Violent  pains  are  indeed  commonly jrwent 
at  an   early  stage,  and   there  is  loss  of  serisationj  more  or  j^ a  pro- 
nounced,  when  the  disease  is  fully  established.     The  inco-ordination 
is  not  a  motor  paralysis,  but  is  due  to  interference  with  the  centripeUl 
nerve  fibres,  especially  those  which  connect  the  muscles  with  the  cord. 
The  ganglia  in  the  anterior  corniia  of  the  cord  are,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  immediate  centres  for  the  muscles,  being  centres  of  a  low  order 
dominated  by  higher  ones.     The  centres  are  in  relation  with  centri- 
petal fibres  and   give  off  centrifugal  ones,  thus  forming  a  complete 
nervous  system  of  a  low  order.     The  centripetal  fibres  come  to  a  large 
extent  from  the  muscles,  and  keep  the  centres  informed,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  position  and  state  of  contraction  of  the  muscles.     Any  break  in 
the  arc  will  set  the  whole  ap^mratus  at  a  disadvantage  and  interfere 
with  the  completeness  of  the  action.     Here  there  is  a  breakJiUhe 
centripetal  system,  probably  more  particularly  in  the  fibrfifi-XQining 
from  the  muscles,  as  evidenced  by  the  very  early  loss  of  prmaplp  rpfler 
(according  to  Erb,  whenever  the  atJixia  is  developed).     In  consequence 
the  contractions  of  the  muscles  will  be  to  some  extent  at  random  and 
witht)ut  the  accurate   adjustment   which   exists  normally.     Probably 
also  the  normal  tonicity  of  the  muscles  is,  as  Lockhait  Clarke  ^' 
gested,  due  to  continuous  stimulation  of  the  ganglia  in  the  cooLby 
stimuli  conveyed  from  the  periphery.     The  interruption  of  the  centri- 
petal fibres  will  interfere  with  this  stimulation,  and  the  contraction  of 
the  muscles  will  start  at  a  disadvantage.     The  absence  of  the^know- 
ledge  of  the  state  of  the  muscles  which  is  implied  in  a  break  in  tb^ 
reflex  arc  may  be  partly  compensated  by  using  the  eyes  to  direct  th  ^ 
movements,  the  motor  centres  in  the  cord  being,  as  it  wei-e,  inform^^ 
from  above  of  the  state  of  the   muscles.      The   occurrence  of  tn^- 
paralysis  indicates  that  the  neighbouring  motor  tracts  in  the  latere 
columns  have  become  involved. 

Until  recently  such  were  the  views  generally  current  among  nenro-pathoIogisU-^ 
but  our  conceptions  of  the  disease  have  undergone  essential  change,  and  we  are  t^ 
longer  inclined  to  look  upon  tabes  as  a  primary  sclerosis  of  the  posterior  colnmn^^ 
but  rather  to  think  of  this  as  consecutive  to  changes  elsewhere^ — in  the  poBteri  <^ 
roots  or  rather  in  their  ganglia.    As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  the  posteri^^ 
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Imnns  most  be  considered  as  made  up  in  great  part  of  the  tixons  or  axis  cylinder 
ocesses  of  the  cells  of  the  ganglia  of  the  posterior  roots,  and  that  the  sensory 
res  in  the  peripheral  nerves  represent  their  protoplasmic  processes  or  dendrons, 
d  hence  both  own  as  their  trophic  or  nutritive  centres  the  cells  of  those  ganglia. 
•  long  as  these  fibres  are  in  organic  association  with  their  trophic  centres,  and 
ej  in  turn  are  in  a  normal  condition,  then  the  nutrition  of  both  sets  of  fibres  is 
altered ;  but  should  the  nutrition  of  the  ganglion  cells  suffer  alteration,  then 
generative  changes  follow  in  those  fibres  which  go  to  form  the  posterior 
rve  roots  and  the  posterior  columns  of  the  cord;  such  degeneration  being 
srely  consecutive  or  sequential  and  not  a  primary  degeneration,  the  changes 
the  sensory  fibres  of  the  peripheral  nerves  must  be  regarded  as  a  con- 
jnence  of  the  alterations  in  their  trophic  centres  in  the  ganglia  of  the  posterior 
9|a.  In  support  of  such  a  view  there  is,  so  far,  not  a  great  body  of  anatomical 
oof,  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  it  is  anything  but  the  habit  to  examine  these 
Dglia  in  cases  coming  to  a  post-mortem  examination,  and  besides,  the  detec- 
in  of  slight  changes  either  in  them  or  in  the  nerves  is  difticult  and  uncer- 
io.  Still,  such  changes  have  been  observed  and  figured  by  Oppenheim ;  and 
kbinski,  according  to  Marie,  in  the  year  1891,  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
gin  of  the  degeneration  of  the  posterior  root  fibres,  and  their  continuation  in 
i  posterior  columns  of  the  cord,  was  to  be  sought  in  a  ''  functional  derangement" 
the  trophic  centres  in  these  ganglia.  Marie,  while  not  accepting  such  an 
>Uuiation  as  representing  the  whole  of  the  mechanism  of  the  degenerative  process 
tabes  is,  however,  satisfied  that  changes  do  occur  in  the  spinal  ganglia  in  all 
tes,  and  that  these  changes  are  of  the  greatest  importance  as  regards  the  origin 
such  degenerations.  He  is  also  inclined  to  think  that  these  same  changes 
>Uun,  in  part  at  least,  the  occurrence  of  the  degenerations  in  the  peripheral 
rvcs  in  this  disease.  Marie,  further,  is  of  opinion  that  there  exist  what  he  terms 
4p^gral  oy  terminal  ganglion  cells — cells  which  in  the  process  of  development 
we  become  separated  from  the  neural  plates  and  carried  along  with  the  centri- 
cal developing  organs,  skin,  muscles,  tendons, — from  which  certain  of  the  sensory 
res  are  developed,  and  which  find  their  way  through  the  ganglia  and  go  to  form 
It  of  the  posterior  nerve  roots  and  posterior  columns  of  the  cord.  Thus,  accord- 
g  to  him,  the  nerve  fibres  of  the  posterior  roots  come  from  two  distinct  genetic 
>d  trophic  centres,  one  in  the  ceils  of  th"e~correspon3ing  spinal  ganglia  an^-lhe 
her  i^.ihoae  peripheral  ganglionic  cells. 

The  changes  in  the  posterior  roots  are,  in  any  case,  a  prominent  feature  in 
«es  of  tabes,  and  have  long  been  recognized ;  and,  since  the  disease  usually 
inifests  itself  first  and  chiefly  in  the  legs,  it  is  in  the  roots  of  the  cauda 
Qina  and  those  of  the  lumbar  portion  of  the  cord  that  these  changes  are  most 
koifest. 

Trophic  lesions. — In  addition  to  the  conditions  already  referred  to, 
larcot  has  called  special  attention  to  certain  trophic  lesions  which 
casionally  occur  in  locomotor  ataxia.  These  are  of  three  kinds, 
-mely,  certain  cutaneous  eruptions,  muscular  atrophy,  and  affections 

the  ioiiits. 

The  Gutaneoas  eruptions  occur  in  the  earlier  periods,  usually  coin- 
:3ing  with  the  attacks  of  lightning  pains,  and  they  are  in  the  form  of 
cal  eruptions  of  herpes,  lichen  and  pemphigus. 
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HoBCular  atrophy  is  not  very  common  in  locomotor  ataxia^  and  ig  of 
late  occurrence.  The  muscles  may  waste  as  a  direct  result  of  panlvtii 
— a^jlow  atrophy  from  disuse.  In  some  cases,  howeverp  there  are 
localized  atrj^>hi^8  of  BP^gial  muscles  similar  to  those  in  progressive 
muscular  atrophy  and  in  bulbar  paralysis.  Jjl  these  cases  the  disetae 
has  extended  to  the  anterior  cornua  in  which  the  cells,  of  which  the 
nerve  fibres  are  prolongations,  are  situated,  and  which  in  consequencs 
have  become  destroyed. 

The  Affections  of  the  joints  consist  in  comparatively  acutp  Rwplling^ 
with  exudation,  followed  by  atrophy  of  the  ends  of  the  Jbosfis.  Dis- 
locations of  the  joints  may  occur  in  consequence.  These  trophic 
disturbances  of  the  joints  seem,  like  those  of  the  muscles,  to  occur  jn 
cases  where  the  disease  extends  to  the  aiiterior  cornua,  the  whole 
organs  of  locomotion  being  apiiarently  affected  by  the  degeneration  of 
the  motor  nerve  centres.  The  propagation  of  the  disease  to  the  anterior 
cornua,  leading  to  muscular  atrophy  or  trophic  affections  of  the  joints, 
seems  to  be  not  uncommon,  and  may  occur  at  a  comparatively  esriy 
period.  This  can  hardly  l>e  regarded  as  remarkable  when  we  consider 
that  there  are,  for,p_urpo8es  of  reflex  action,  direct  connections  between 
the  posterior  root-zones  and  the  anterior  cornua. 

General  paralysis  of  the  insane  is  often  complicated  with  ataxia, 
and  the  spinal  cord  presents  sclerosis  of  the  posterior  columns  similar 
to  that  in  ordinary  ataxia. 

Friedreich's  hereditary  ataxia.  -A  considerable  number  of  cases 
have  been  described  in  which  motor  inco-onli nation  has  appeared  at 
an  early  age  in  sevei-al  members  of  the  same  family.  There  is,  in 
these  cases,  probably  a  congenital  faulty  development  of  the  cord, 
and  the  ataxia  is  the  con8e([uence  rather  of  a  degenerative  than  of 
an  inflammatory  process. 

The  lesion  is  not  confined  to  the  posterior  cohimns^  hut  a.ffectsj!!^ 
the  lateml  columns,  involving  usually  the  ^ramidjal  and  the  direct 
cerebellar  tracts,  and  sometimes  extending  forward  at  the  periphery  of 
the  cord.  There  seems  little  tendenc}^  to  ext^iision_tQ_theLgrejr  mattw", 
and  hence  proper  paralysis  and  muscular  atrophy  as  .welLas.ftn^hena 
are  uncommon.  There  is  seldom  any  evidence  of  irritation  in  the 
sensoryjfihres  such  as  we  have  in  ordinary  ataxia,  evidenced  by  the 
lightning  pains. 

The  sclerosis  of  the  posterior  columns  is  similar  to  that  in  tabes, 
and  iis  in  that  condition  the  posterior  nerve  roots  are  also  implicated- 
According  to  Gowers  the  degeneration  of  the  lateral  columns  always 
involves  the  pyramidal  fibres ;  but  Marie,  although  admitting  that  ths 
lesion  occupies  the  position  of  the  lateral  columns,  disputes  that  it  is  the 
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Msed  pyramidal  fibres  which  are  actually  implicated  in  the  change. 
16  direct  cerebellar  tract  and  Gower^s  tract  are  also  involved. 
The  disease  frequently  extends  upwards  to  the  medulla  <}fy\<}ngiitn^ 
evidenced  by  the  occurrence  of  disturbance  of  spefifih  and  nystagmus. 
'Fophy  of  the  cerebellum,  pons,  and  olivary  body  have  been  described 

one  case. 
2.  Spontaneous  or  primaxy  lateral  scleroslB  (Erb's  Spastic paralym). — 

1875  Erb  described  a  condition  characterized  clinically  by  paresis 
d  spasm  or  rigidity _iii_  the _ inferior,  extremities,  >vithput  loss,  or 
pairnient  of  sensation^  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  thi^. depended 

a  primary  degenerative  change  in  the  pyramidal  fibres  of  the  lateral 
[umns  ofthe  cord.  Since  then  this  condition  has  been  very  frequently 
sensed  clinically,  and  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion.  For  a 
ig  time  no  indubitable  anatomical  evidence  was  forthcoming  in  sup- 
rt  of  the  view  advanced  by  Erb,  and  indeed,  even  now  if  we  were  to 
nfine  ourselves  to  such  cases  occurring  in  the  adult,  the  anatomical 
idence  is  exceedingly  meagre,  nor  has  an  absolutely  conclusive  demon- 
ation  of  the  condition  been  furnished.  Still  a  case  published  by 
eschfeld  in  1881  and  another  by  Striimpell  in  1894  almost  satisfy 
5  conditions.  Although  not  infrequently  observed  clinically  it  is  only 
"ely  that  such  cases  come  to  post-mortem  examination,  since  the 
lease  does  not  tend  much  to  shorten  life ;  and  for  long  such  autopsies 
were  obtained  where  the  diagnosis  of  this  condition  had  been  made 
ring  life,  gave  no  confirmation  of  its  separate  existence,  but  merely 
r>wed  this  condition  to  be  part  of,  it  might  be,  a  disseminated  sclerosis 

a  secondary  degenerative  change  in  the  course  of  some  form  of 
relitis.  Westphal  and  some  others  have  found  a  state  of  things  which 
most  satisfies  the  conditions  in  some  cases  of  paretic  dementia. 
The  symptoms  already  referred  to  as  characteristic  of  descending 
lerosis  are  here  very  pronounced,  namely, ,  spasm  of  the^^mscles, 
liefiy  of  the  lower  extremities,  with  exaggerated  tendon  reflex, 
bere  is  also,  of  course,  paralyses. 

The  sclerosis  is  alleged  to  be  primary  or  spontaneous  and  implicates 
»th  pyramidal  tracts,  having  thus  a  distribution  like  that  in  the 
«eending  degenerations  already  described ;  but  here  it  usually  begins 

the  lumbar  region  of  _the_cord,  and  both  lateral  tracts  are  siniul- 
neously  attacked.  Occasionally  there  is  an  associated  degeneration 
'TEe  cell8_of  ^e>T>teriQr  cornuap  and  in  that  case  there  is  muscular 
Tophy  in  addition  to  the  other  phenomena.  To  conditions  of  this 
ind,  Charcot  has  given  the  name  Amyotrophic  lateral  BcleroBiB. 

3.  Postero-lateral  scleroBls  (AUudc  jHimplegw), — Clinically  cases 
!car  which  present  a  combination  of  paraplegic  weakness  with  spasm 
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and  ataxy,  and  in  whieh  the  pathological  findings  are  a  combu 
sclerosis  of  the  lateral  and  posterior  columns  of  the  cord.  The  extent 
of  the  degeneration  is,  however,  subject  to  a  good  deal  of  variation, 
and  the  clinical  characters  are  also  subject  to  considerable  variety, 
so  that  a  given  case  may  exhibit  signs  closely  allied  to  either  spastic 
paraplegia  or  locomotor  ataxy  ;  still  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the 
condition  is  sufficiently  distinctive  clinically  to  be  easily  recognized. 
The  sclerosis  in  the  posterior  columns  differs,  however,  from  that 
intabes,  in  that  it  i^  usually  less  marked  in  the  lumbar  region 
than  in  the_dorsaI#  and  it  has  not  its  location  specially  in  the  root- 
zones  of  the  postero-external  columns.  The  degeneration  in  the  lateral 
columns  may  also  extend  at  times  beyond  the  pyramidal  tract  and 
occasionally  even  the  direct  cerebellar  tract  may  be  invaded. 

4.  Acute  ascendlDg  paralysis  (Limlrys  paralysis), — In  this  disease 
there  is  a  rapidly  extending  paralysis,  commencing  in  the  legs,  extending 
to  the  tnnik  and  arms,  and  usually  causing  death  in  a  few  days.  It  is  how- 
ever not  always  fatal.  The  pathological  findings  in  this  disease  have  been 
very  various.  Sometimes  the  most  exhaustive  and  skilled  examination 
has  failed  to  discover  any  changes  either  in  the  peripheral  or  centnd 
nervous  system  ql  in  the  muscles,  while^in  others  vascular  engorgement 
and  exudation  of  leucocytes  have  been  found  around  the  vessehs 
in  the  spinal  cord ;  and  recently  MM.  Pierre  Marie  and  Marinesco 
(1895)  have  found  softening  of  the  ffl'ey  substance  of  the  anterior 
horns  in  the  lumbar  region,  with  gi*eat  infiltration  of  leucocytes  round 
the^vessfila^  the  walls  of  which  wctf-e  also  infiltratred.  In  the  posterior 
horns  what  was  practically  the  same  condition  was  noted.  By  Nissl's 
method  of  staining,  the  ganglion  cells  which  remained  in  the  ventral 
cornua  were  found  to  be  swollen,  their  contour  was  indistinct  and  thwe 
were  changes  in  the  chromatic  substance.  Cultures  obtained  from 
various  parts  of  the  central  nervous  system  indicated  the  presence  of 
microbes,  some  of  which  had  resemblances  to  the  bacillus  of  splenic 
fever;  others  were  probably  streptococci.  The  nerves  showed  n^ 
change.  Bailey  and  Ewing  (1896)  also  report  capillary  haemorrhages^ 
and  circumviiscular  infiltration  in  the  grey  substance  of  the  cord 
changes  in  the  ganglion  cells,  but  they  failed  to  obtain  any  resul' 
from  culture  experiments.  Other  observers  have  reported  change^**^ 
both  parenchymatous  and  interstitial,  in  the  peripheral  nerves.  Tb^^^^^® 
spleen,  the  mesenteric  glands,  and  the  closed  follicles  of  the  int 
tines  have  been  found  enlarged.  All  the  facts  seem  to  point 
the  disease  being  the  result  of  some  toxin  which  has  an  elective  affinilP^/ 
for  the  motor  neurons  of  the  spinal  cord,  sometimes  exerting  Mr  '^ 
harmful  infiuence  on  the  cells  themselves  more  particularly,  at  oUl^'^ 
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mes  influencing^niamly  their  prolongations  in  the  peripheral  nerves, 
It  what  the  agent  producing  the  toxin  is,  is  at  present  undetermined. 
088  and  others  regard  the  disease  as  a  form  of  peripheral  neuritis. 
5.  Poliomyelitis  anterior  acuta  (Infantile  Paralysis,  Acute  Atrophw 
oinal  Paralysis), — Cansation. — The  features  of  this  disease  at  the 
iteet  are  thQ8e_Qf  an  acute  inflammation  accompanied  by  marked 
sneral  disturbance  of  health.  These  suggest  a  morbid  uoison  acting 
1  the  body  generally  but  selecting,  as  such  agents  do,  a  special  locality 
►r  its  action.  Nothing  isTcnown  as  to  the  nature  of  the  agent.  The 
ict  may  be  noted  that  the  disease  is  much  more  fre^u£riLill-fch£-hottfi.r 
lonths  of  the.jy.flar  than  in  the  others,  and  it  is  known  to  occur 
^sionally  in  epidemic  form.  Medin  expresses  the  belief  that  it  is 
ue  to  some  infection,  at  present  undetermined,  capable  of  comrauni- 
ition  from  person  to  person,  although  he  holds  that  such  a  mode  of 
ifection  is  most  unusual.  It  is  a  disease  mostly  of  children,  although 
ot  unknown  in  the  adult. 

The  disease  is  an  acute  inflammation  of  the  grey  substance  of  the 
iterior  comua  of  the  cord.  In  a  case  observed  bv  Drummoud  where 
child  died  after  a  few  hours*  illness,  there  was  redness  of  the  anterior 
>mua,  with  minute  extravasations,  swelling  of  the  ^nglion  cells,  etc. 
I  later  cases,  but  still  comparatively  early,  the  anterior  comua  are  seen 
uder  the  microscope  to  be  altered,  not  continuously,  but_  in  patches. 
hey  contain  numerous  round  i:ells  and  compound  granular  corpuscles. 
be  ganglion  cells  in  certain  of  the  groups  have  disappeared  or  have 
irunk  "congjderabiy.  At  the  periphery  of  the  affected  j»tKjhes_roiiiid 
sH§  ar^  aggregi^^l^  and  there  is  already  some  shrinking  of  the  patches, 
lie  condition  is  most  manifest  in  the  lumbar  and  cervical  enlargements. 
Hie  anterior  roots  are  also  somewhat  atrophied,  and  show  evidences  of 
i^nerative  changes. 

Many  cases  have  been  examined  years  after  the  onset  of  the  disease, 
t  intervals  varying  from  seventeen  to  sixty-one  years,  and  the  changes 
1  the  affected  parts  have  been  very  obvious  even  to  the  naked  eye. 
liese  rnnfij«t_nf  gftlftroflia  w^t^l  shrinking,  mainly  of  the  .ant^rioiLgrey 
>rnua,  but  also  of  the  anterior  and  antero-lateral  columns  of  white 
ibetance  (see  Fig.  460).  These  changes  are  very  manifest  when  the 
>Td  has  been  hardened  and  fine  transverse  sections  made.  The 
:irinking  of  the  horn  affects  certain  of  the  groups  of  cells  specially, 
nd  the  shrunken  part  consists  largely  of  connective  tissue,  in  yfhich 
bgicare  visible  no  -ganglion  cells  or  only  deformed  and  pigmented 
nes.  Connective  tissue  with  abundant  nuclei  and  enormous  numbers 
»f  am^loidTbodies  are  visible.  The  lesion  in  the  anterior  comua  is  by 
lo  means  homogeneous  or  symmetrical.     One  cornu  may  be  atrophied 
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and  the  other  normal,  and  on  examining  sections  at  different  leveb 
there  is  great  variety  in  the  longitudinal  distribution.  The  anterior 
roots  are  also  atrophied  at  the  parts  corresponding  to  the  most  affected 
portions  of  the  cord,  and  they  may  appear  to  the  naked  eye  small  and 
grey. 


Fi^.  4ii<). -Anturior  i»uliuiuyclitit(.  The  ritpbt  antorior  curuu  iu  the  cervical  regkm 
ii«  Hlininkcn,  and  there  in  atrtmhy  of  all  the  white  coluranH  on  that  side.  FVcnm  > 
woiiuin.  aged  50,  who  woh  the  sttbjcct  of  infantile  pamlyHiH  of  the  right  ana. 
(Chari-ot.) 

The  disease   usually  begins  acutely,  and   the  paral^is  generally 
assumes  its  full  development  almost  at  once.     This  extensive  parali^M 
seems  due  in  part  to  pressure  by  the  distended  vessels  and  inflaguDfttOIf 
exudation,  and  in  some  cases  by  extra vasated  blood.     In  this  period 
some    ganglion    cells    may   be   destroyed,  but   those   not   absolutely 
destroyed  may  recover  as  the  acute  inflammation  passes  off.     In  many 
parts  the  infiammatioii  is  slight,  and  subsides  completely  ;  in  others  it  i^ 
severe  and  goes  on  to  sclerosis,  and  there  is  permanent  destruction  o^ 
the  ganglion  cells.     Hence  it  is  that  a  paralysis  which  has  been  at  ire^ 
almost   universal  may  be   recovered   from   almost  completely.     Tl^* 
improvement  goes  on  till  all  the  cells  which  are  capable  of  it  hav^ 
recovered,  and  there  is  a  residue  which  have  been  permanently  lost  ai^ 
cannot  be  restored.     These  permanently  lost  cells  represent  sing^ 
muscles  and  groups  of  muscles,  and  there  is  a  corresponding  localiu^ 
paralysis. 

Trophic  changes  in  mascles,  etc. — The  centres  which  have  the  dira^ 
control  of  the  contractions  of  the  individual  muscles  are  probably  tb^ 
centres  which  command  the  nutrition  of  the  muscles  and  their  nerved 
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»r  the  permanently  paralyzed  muscles  soon  undergo  a^jnarked  and 
pid  atrophy,  and  the^  fibres  of  the  anterior  roots  also  degenerate. 
le  muscular  atrophy  is  not  simply  from  disuse,  for  it  is  much  greater 
d  more  rapid  than  in  cases  of  paralysis  where  the  anterior  cornua  are 
t  affected.  The  muscles  rapidly  get  soft  and  emaciated.  Besides  the 
»  of  substance  there  may  be  prolijaration  of  thejiucl$j  pfihe.  inter- 
tial connective  tissue,  and  an  increase  in  this  tissue;  sometimes  there 
infiltration  of  fat  in  the  interstitial  tissue,  so  that  the  muscle  may 
pear  less  atrophied  than  it  in  reality  is.  The  defective  development 
the  bones  and  joints  met  with  may  be  partly  from  disuse,  but  also 
)bably  to  some  extent  from  destruction  of  trophic  centres.  The 
nes  of  the  paralyzed  part^do  not  grow  normally,  and  the  articulations 
t  iiT*p<*''f^^«^^ly  ftHjn'gf^  Certain  deformities  ensue,  the  commonest 
i  most  prominent  of  which  is  club-foot.  Curvature  of  the  spine  is 
o  a  comparatively  frequent  result.  All  through  the  disease  the 
:ient  may  maintain  good  general  health,  and  after  recovery  from  the 
tial  fever  he  may  present  nothing  abnormal  but  the  paralysis  and 
ophy.  Through  time  he  learns  to  use  his  remaining  muscles  to  the 
It  advantage,  and  may  pass  through  a  long  life  maimed  by  the  infan- 
3  attack. 

Although  most  common  in  children  a  good  many  cases  of  this 
lease  have  now  been  recorded  in  Adults.     Here  also  it  is  ushered 

by  acute  symptoms  such  as  fever,  pain  in  back  and  extremities, 
miting,  headitfhe.  The  paralysis  develops  mostly  in  a  few  hours, 
t  it  may  be  as  late  as  a  day  or  two.  After  a  time  recovery  begins, 
d  is  more  frequently  complete  than  in  the  case  of  children.  It  is 
)quently  incomplete,  and  then  we  have  paralytic  deformities,  which, 
iwever,  as  the  bones  are  fully  formed,  are  not  so  striking  as  in  the 
Be  of  children.  Here,  also,  there  is  rapid  atrophy  of  the  muscles, 
bich  is  not  so  liable  to  be  concealed  by  fatty  infiltration  as  in  the  case 

children. 

6.  Poliomyelitis  anterior  sabacuta. — This  disease  is  a  rare  one,  and, 

the  symptoms  closely  resemble  those  of  multiple  neuhtiSt  the  dis- 
mination  of  cases  is  not  easy.  The  principal  feature  is  the  occurrence, 
ih  little  or  no  disturbance  of  the  general  health,  of  a  motor  paralysis, 
tending,  in  the  course  of  a^  few  days  or  weeks,  to  the  entire  lower 
jbe  and  then  rapidly  to  the  upper.  It  rarely  takes  the  opposite 
urse.  The  muscles  become  slack  and  soft  and  lose  their  refiex 
•itabiUty,  and  they  rapidly  atrophy.  There  have  been  few  post- 
^rtem  examinations,  but  they  seem  to  show  a  chronic  inflammation 

sclerosis  of  the  anterior  cornua  with  loss  of  the  ganglion  cells.     The 

•ease  is  frequently  recovered  from,  but  recovery  is  slow,  and  complete 

2z 
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restitution  may  take  years.    On  the  other  hand,  the  disease  may  extend 
upwards  and  produce  death. 

7.  Poliomyelitis  anterior  chronica.  ProgreBuve  mnsoular  atrophj. 
— In  its  clinical  aspects  the  main  feature  is  a  gra<j^^ftHy  prPgrff"^<^ 
atrophy  and  consequent  paralysis  of  the  muscles.  It  very  commoply 
begins  in  the  muscles  of  the  han3,  but  progresses  from  one  muscle  to 
another  till  the  death  of  the  patient.  In  its  later  stages  it  frequently 
becomes  associated  with  a  corresponding  form  of  disease  of  the  mednlla 
oblongata,  namely,  bulbar  paralysis,  to  be  considered  next. 

In  the  muscles  the  change  consists  in  what  may  be  regarded  as  t 
chronic  inflammation.  The  jouscle-nuclei  inci'ease  in  number,  and  ai 
the  contractile  substance  diminishes,  the  sarcolemma  may  come  to  be 
filled  with  cells,  the  result  of  this  proliferation  of  the  muscle-nudel 
At  the  same  time  the  interstitial  connective  tissue  shows  active  changeg, 
increase  of  nuclei,  ~aiid  new-formation  of  connective  tissue.  In  the 
muscular  sul)stance  various  forms  of  de^^eneration  have  been  observed, 
chiefly  fatty  and  hyaline  or  simple  atrophy.  In  any  case  the  jDUJBCukr 
fibres  are  lost  by  degrees  and  the  connective  tissue  increased,  huLM 
sufficiently  to  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  lost  muscular  substance.  Some- 
times a  fatty  infiltration  of  the  connective  tissue  pccuT^i.  so  that.adipoBe 
tissue  comes  to  occupy  the  place  of  .the  muscle  to  a  large  extent  This 
change,  if  it  occurs,  is  only  local,  and  pure  atrophy  may  exist  side  by 
side  with  atrophy  with  formation  of  adipose  tissue.  This  formation  of 
adipose  tissue  is  mostly  a  late,  and  by  no  means  a  characteristic, 
occurrence  in  this  disease. 

In  the  Spinal  cord  tb.e  esseritial  chanjyesare^in  the  anterior  ccrncii 
but  in  most  cases  the  pyramidal  tracts  are  also  involved.  The  lesion 
in  the  anterior  cornua  consists  in  a  gradual  atrophy  of  the  large  gang- 
lion cells,  affecting  the  parts  corresponding  with  the  atrophied  maadeSi 
These  cells  may  have  entirely  disappeared  or  there.jmay  remain  only 
small,  angular  Wlies  reprosentin£_them.  There  is  at  the  same  time  an 
increase  of  the.  connective  tUsue,  so  that  there  is  little  change  in  tbs 
size  or  shape  of  the  comu. 

According  to  Hoss,  the  central  grey  column  (the  grey  substance  on  either  side  ^ 
the  central  canal)  is  most  affected,  being  traversed  by  large  canals  and  fibrillile^ 
In  the  annexed  figure  (Fig.  461)  it  is  seen  that  the  cells  of  the  median  groap  h^*^ 
also  entirely  disappeared,  while  the  other  groups  of  the  anterior  oomua  are  limits^ 
in  size,  the  peripheral  cells  of  the  groups  having  disappeared,  leaving  only  the  mc^ 
certain  ones.  It  very  commonly  happens  that,  short  of  absolute  destruction  of  tJ 
ganglion  cells,  they  are  greatly  atrophied  and  pigmentedJpt^meiKory  cUrophy). 

The  Pyramidal  tracts,  both  those  in  the  lateral  and  thoseJn.  tJ 
anterior  columns,  are  affected  probably  in  all  cases  (Gowers),  and  U  - 
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M  been  traced  up  through  the  medulla  oblon^ta,  pons,  peduncles. 

capeule,  and  corona  radjata  to  the  motor  conyolutionfjiL  tho 
where  the  large  ganglion  cells  have  been  obsen'ed^to  be 
^■ 

taterior  nenre-roote  are  alao  atrophied.  The  nerve  fibres  may 
Imost  entirely  disappeared, 
I  nerves  may  1>e  almost  re- 
by  comiective  tiasue.  The 
«tion  exists  throughout  the 
nl    distribution     of    these 

and  tho  terminal  fibres  in 
ophied  muscles  are  greatly 

a  has  recorded  a  caia  of  piogrea- 
mibr  atn^h;  in  whioh  there  was 
liar  oonditioD  of  the  cord  desig- 
riaKomrsUa.    (See  further  on.) 

tion  of  lesion  to  fnnotion.— 
disease  we  have  a  degenera- 
chronic  inflammation  affect- 
motor  system,  chiefly  in  its 
larts;  in  other  words,  there 
;eneration  of  the  spinal  motor 
The  disease  centres  in 
iglion  cells  of  the  anterior 
but  it  aflects  the  nerve 
xising  from  these,  which  are 
>roiongBtionB  of  their  processes,  and  ip  most  esses  also  the  pyra- 
ja<Ttfl  above  them.  The  degeneration  of  the  pyramidal  tracts 
to  be  regarded  as  in  any  sense  secondary,  but  as  part  of  the 
•jod  lesion  of  the  motor  system.  Indeed  the  order  in  which  the 
it  parts  are  involved  varies  somewhat,  an<l  we  may  have  the 
dal  tracts,  at  least  in  some  parts  of  their  course,  affected  in 
B  of  the  anterior  cornua,  although  this  is  not  common.  We 
ready  seen  that  spasm  of  the  muscles  is  the  characteristic  result 
ineration  of  the  pyramidal  tracts,  but  this  can  only  occur  when 
«rior  comua  are  unaffected.  Hence  in  this  disease  rigidity  of 
icles  is  not  common,  although  in  some  cases  it  does  occur  locally, 
Uy  in  the  l^p.  Charcot  has  endeavoured  to  group  this  class 
»  separately  on  the  supposition  that  in  them  the  lesion  has 
in  the  pyramidal  tracts,  but  it  is  doubtfiil  whether  this  is  a 
nt  bans  of  distinction.      In   this  latter  class  spastic  paralysis 
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precedes  the  wasting,  and  Cbarcot,  as  we  have  seen,  has  applied  tlie 
designation  Amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis  to  such  cases. 

But  in  most  cases  the  anterior  comua  are  affg^d  hefore  or  firnd- 
taneously  with  the  pyramidal  tracts,  hence  there  will  uaoally  be  iio 
evidence  during  life  of  the  alTection  of  the  latter. 

8.  Bulbar  panTyBlB  or  aiMso-Ubio-lmryngeftl  pukljBii.-11iJi 
condition  is  called  bulbar  paralysis  from  the  fact  that  the  part  sffeeud 
is  the  medulla  oblongata,  which  is  frequently  designated  the  bnlti 
There  is  progressive  atrophy  and  paralysis  of  muscles  supplied  from  the 
medulla  oblongata.  The  muscloa  are  mainly  those  of  the  tongy^pi, 
arches  of  palate,  phsrynx,  and  larynx,  and  in  consequeuEfi  Jlifin  i> 
progressive  interference  with  articulation,  chewing,  awaJlcueiiift-iDd 
even  with  the  production  of  the  voice.  The  disease  may  pass  on  iKer 
toaffect  the  more  vital  functions  of  the  nioiulla  jfblongsta,  e^.  tiue 
concerned  in  respiration,  etc. 

We  have  already  seen  in  coiuiection  with  the  normal  structure  oFiIm 
mednlla  oblongata  thut,  on  passing  from  the  cord,  the  grey  substaimit 
dislocated  Imckwards,    and  that  in 
the  posterior  region  of  the  mednlli  > 
set  of  grey  nuclei  appear,  which,  it 
the   spinal  camil  opens  up  in  tbe 
fourth  ventricle,  present  themMlTM 
in  the  floor  of  that  ventricle.    Thm 
nuclei  are  mainly  motor,  correspoDil- 
iiig  with  the   anterior  comua,  tnA 
they  form  the  immediate  centres  fi^ 
cerebral  nerves  (see  Fig.  462).  Inthe 
lower  half  of  the  foiu'th  ventride  « 
find  the  hypoglossal   nucleus  (xii) 
occupying  the  part  next  the  middle  line.     Outside  it  there  is  the 
spinal  aceenHory  nucloiis  which  begins  in  the  cord,  and  does  not  extan^ 
far  up  in  the  floor  of  the  ventricle  ;  it  is  not  shown  in  the  figure,  bi»* 
^nves  place  U<  the  nucleun  of  the  pneiimogastric  or  vagus  (x').    OutnJ-'^ 
the  vagus  appears  the  glosso- pharyngeal,  which  partially  divides  tl»- 
vagus  nucleus  into  two.    As  we  paan  upwards  the  vagus  nucleus  become* 
smaller  and  the  hypoglossal  and  glosso-pbaryngeal  approximate  to  eac 
other.    Above  that  again  come  in  the  nucleus  of  the  sixth  (the  abducent 
in  the  middle  line,  and  outside  that  the  motor  nucleus  of  the  fifth  aw-  ■ 
that  of  the  facial.     Outside  these  again  are  sensory  nuclei,  those  of  th-* 
acoustic  and  of  the  fifth. 

In  bulbar  paralysis  there   ia  atroi>hy  of  these  grey  nuclei.     It  fc- 
seMom  that  oppoitunity  is  afforded  of  examining  the  medulla  in  p 
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iges,  but  according  to  Benedikt,  who  had  such  an  opportunity,  there 
e  definite  signs  of  inflammation — hypersemia,  thickening  of  the  walls 
the  vesiBels"  and  numerous  round  cells.  In  later  periods  increase  of 
e  connective  tissue,  with  round  cells  and  amyloid  bodies,  have  been 
served.  Thesechanges  centre  in  the  nucleus  of  the  hypo^pssal^  and 
18  nucleus  is  usually  most  seriously  damaged,  but  they  pass  soon  to 
e  accessory  and  vagus,  while  the  glosso-pharyngeal  sometimes,  but 
t  usually,  escapes.  The_nucleus  of  the  facial  is  often  attacked,  and 
metimes  that  of  the  motor  branch  i)f.|be  fifth.  The  disease  seldom 
tends  to  the  sixth  nerve,  and  never  attacks  the  sensory  nuclei  of  the 
oustic  and  fifth  nerves. 

There  is^m  many  cases  degeneration  of  the  nerve  fibres  in  the 
terior  pyramids  similar  to  that  in  the  pyramidal  tracts  in  progressive 
oscular  atrophy.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  some  cases 
e  lesion  is  supra-nuclear,  that  is,  in  the  fibres  which  connect 
gae  with  the  motor  regioa  x)£  .the  cerebral  cortex,  or  at  least  in 
e  terminations  of  these  fibres  in  the  nuclei,  so  that  the  affection 
,  in  such  cases,  really  one  of  the  upper  segment  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
CIS,  or  of  the  upper  motor  neuron ;  in  this  latter  case  there  is  no 
dvious  wasting  of  muscles,  and  the  disease  would  be  analogous  to 
teral  sclerosis  of  the  cord  rather  than  to  progressive  muscular  atrophy. 
The  corresponding  nerves  usually  show  considerable  atrophy ,  especially 
te  hypoglossal,  and  next  to  it  the  spinal  accessory,  vagus,  and  glosso- 
aaryngeal.  In  them  may  be  found  a  fatty  degeneration  involving 
istruction  of  the  medullary  sheath  and  subsequent  overgrowth  of 
nnective  tissue.  In  this  way  the  nerve-root  may  come  to  ])e  almost 
•thing  but  a  connective-tissue  strand. 

In  the  afl'ected  muscles  the  change  is  exactly  parallel  to  that  in 
dgressive  muscular  atrophy,  with  which  sooner  or  later  this  disease  is 
frequently  associated.  There  is  increase  of  the  muscle-nuclei  and 
nnective  tissue,  with  destruction  of  the  proper  contractile  substance, 
d  conse([uent  atrophy  of  the  muscle  as  a  whole.  Thus  the_ton^e, 
latine  arches,  lips,  pharynx,  and  larynx  may  have  their  muscles 
irkedly  atrophied.  Sometimes  also  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  especially 
e  trapezius  (supplied  by.  the  spinal  accessory),  are  affected.  In  some 
aes  the  atrophy  is  obscured,  as  in  progressive  muscular  atrophy,  by 
e  interstitial  tissue  becoming  adipose. 

9.  Pseado-balbar  paralysis. — Perhaps  it  may  be  well  to  mention  in 
lis  place  a  condition  known  by  the  above  name,  which,  although 
^longing  rather  to  diseases  of  the  brain,  clinically  presents  features  so 
osely  allied  to  the  ordinary  forms  of  bulbar  paralysis  that  it  may  best 
e  considered  here. 
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It  is  a  '*  bulbar  paralysis  "  of  cerebral  origin,  or,  in  other  words,  there 
is  paralysis  of  the  lips,  tongue,  and  larynx,  parts  which,  as  we  have  just 
seen,  have  their  lower  centres  in  the  '*  bulb " ;  but  unlike  the  last 
group,  where  these  centres  have  suffered  degenerative  change,  in  this 
the  lesion  is  a  bilateral  one  affecting  the  centres  for  those  parts  in  the 
cortex — the  lower  part  of  the  ascending  frontal  convolution,  or  about 
the  knee  of  the  internal  capsule.  Although  the  lesion  is  usuallv  a 
bilateral  one,  in  several  instances  it  has  been  unilateral. 

10.  Pseudo-hypertrophic  paralysis. — The  resemblance  of  this  disease 
to  progressive  muscular  atrophy  strongly  suggests  that  it  is  primarily 
due  to  a  lesion  in  the  spinal  cord.  But_repeated  exaininations  of  the 
cord  have  shown  no  constant  lesion  there,  and  in  most  cases  the  anterior 
cornua  have  been  found  intact.  The  muscular  nerves  are  also  appar- 
ently unaffected,  and  the  general  opinion  is  now  that  it  is  a  primar\- 
disease  of  the  muscular  system.     It  occurs  mostly  in  childhood. 

The  disease  is  due  to  a  local  constitutional  fault  which,  like  most 
constitutional  peculiantie^,  is  herediUu-y.  Its  hereditary  nature  is 
shown  by  its  occurrence,  in  many  instances,  in  several  members  of  the 
same  family.  There  is  not  apparently  an  inheritance  of  the  disease, 
but  there  seems  to  be  some  condition  in  the  parents  which  leads  to  the 
development  of  the  disease  in  the  offspring.  Considering  the  close 
relationship  in  function  and  even  in  nutrition  between  the  nenous 
system  and  the  muscles,  as  shown  by  the  affections  already  described, 
it  is  perhaps  justifiable  to  consider  this  disease  along  with  those  of  the 
spinal  cord. 

In   manv  forms  of  disease   in  which   the  muscles   are  disused  or 
paralyzed  there  is  an  overgrowth  of  the  interstitial  connective  tissue, 
sometimes  with  excessive  development  of  fat.     We  have  noted  this  it^ 
some  of  the  affections  considered  above,  and  it  occurs  also  when  tl^-  ^ 
muscles  are  disused  by  reason  of  fixation  of  joints,  etc.     (See  undt 
Fatty  Infiltration.) 

In  the  present  disease  there  is  an^apgarently  spontaneous  atrophy  c 
the  muscular  substance  with  a  new-formation  of  connective  and  adipos^^ 
tissue  between  the  muscular  fibres.  The  new-formation,  at  least  i^ 
some  situations,  usually  more  than  compensates  in  bulk  for  the  atrophy^ 
and  there  is  an  apparent  hypertrophy  of  the  muscle  as  a  whole.  B^ 
the  time  the  patient  dies  there  is  generally  a  very  extraordinary  anC^ 
widely  distributed  affection  of  the  muscular  system.  Many  of  th^ 
muscles  on  l)eing  cut  into  look  like  pieces  of  fat,  in  which  to  the  nakec^ 
eye  no  trace  of  muscular  tissue  is  visil)le.  Under  the  microscope  occa> 
sional  narrowed  muscular  fibres  may  be  visible  in  the  midst  of  the  adipose 
tissue  (see  Fig.  403),  Uftwally  aecomyanied  by  strandg—of  connective' 
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time.  The  muscular  fibrea,  altbough  varying  in  size  and  in  general 
grutly  narrowed,  for  the  moBt  part  preserve  their  tranaveraa  striation. 
In  Bome  situations  the  fat  may  have,  to  a  large  extent,  disappeared,  so 
Am  fibrous  tissue  replaces  the  muscle. 


r  mtrophlvl  muBcul^T  ■ 


lyportrophlf 


T  ktrophr  has  been  described  in  which  the  ^listing  of  the 
niucles  hu  Dot  been  aBsociaCed  with  increase  of  connective  tisBue  or  tat.  This 
condition  shoira  manj  atuloKieB  with  that  described  above,  occurring  like  it  in 
•neral  memberg  of  the  same  lamUy,  but  not  generally  beginning  in  childhood. 

hmsMl  tTpa  Of  muMttlar  atrophy  (Progressive  neural  moseular  atrophy). — In 
tddition  to  the  forms  mentioned  there  is  still  another,  which  has  been  reoently 
uparated  and  described  by  Charcot  and  Marie  in  France,  and  in  this  country  by 
Boward  Tootb.  It  begins  gymmetrically,  commonly  in  the  peroneal  muscles  of  the 
hgi,  or  in  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  toes,  and  aBnally  resQlts  in  a  deformity  like 
clnb-toot.  After  the  leg  muscles  the  thigh  muscles  are  involved,  and  only  after 
Aars  the  arms,  the  BmaJI  mascles  of  the  hands  being  the  first  to  suiter. 

It  is  sometimes  hereditary,  and  occma  mostly  in  males  about  the  time  of  puberty. 
't  holds  an  Intermediate  position  between  the  forms  due  to  changes  in  the  central 
>«rvoaE  system  and  those  of  purely  mnscular  origin,  and  it  ia  probably  dne  to  a 


Tumours  of  the  cord  and  medulla  proper  are  very  rare,  but  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  tumours  of  the  meninges,  and  even  of  the  bones, 
affecting  the  cord  by  pressure.  The  tumours  of  the  meninges  fall  to  be 
considered  along  with  those  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain  in  a  different 
section.  We  have  here  to  do  with  those  which  involve  the  cord  itself. 
Of  the  tumours  of  the  cord  {iroper  the  Oliomajs  the  most  important. 
It  arisee  usually  in  the  central  part  of  the  cord  in  the  tissue  around  the 
central  CMial,  this  tissue  Iwing  mainly  neuroglia.  It  may  occupy  a 
limited  space,  but  sometimes  it  has  a  great  longitudinal  extension,  even 
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to  almost  the  entire  length  of  the  cord.  The  cord  is  swollen,  and,  u 
the  tumour-tissue  is  of  nearly  the  same  colour  and  consistence  as  the 
grey  matter,  the  boundaries  of  the  tumour  may  be  indistinct.  The 
glioma  is  sometimes  associated  with  dilatations  of  the  central  canal  and 
witji  jji^Qgnnationj,  of  the  cord  which  will  be  considered  further  on. 
(See  Syringomyelia.) 

Myxoma  and  Sarcoma,  usually  glio-sarcoma,  but  in  one  case  a  proper 
spindle-celled  sarcoma  have  also  been  observed.  A  case  has  been 
recorded  by  Granguillet  of  a  so-called  Cylindroma,  in  which  there  were 
branching  bodies  whose  ramifications  presented  gelatinous  mantles. 

The  Solitary  scrofalous  tubercle  is  much  less  common  in  the  cord 
than  in  the  brain.  It  forms  a  hard  cheesy  mass,  usually  with  a  softer 
zone  of  tissue  around  it.  The  larger  ones  have  usually  their  seat  in 
the  lumbar  portion  of  the  cord. 

Syphilis  seldom  gives  rise  to  proper  gummata.  When  it  does  so  the 
tumour,  here  as  in  the  brain,  takes  origin  in  the  meninges^  and  is  hence 
at_fir§t.-auperficiaj^  although  it  may  subsequently  extend  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  cord.  The  membranes  over  it  are  thickened  and  usually 
adherent. 

Cysts  do  not  occur  in  the  cord  as  independent  formations,  but  a 
cystic  condition  will  be  described  further  on  as  Hydromyelia  and 
Syringomyelia. 

XchinococcQS  and  Cysticercus  are  exceedingly  rare  in  the  cord. 

All  forms  of  tumour,  whether  of  the  cord  or  meninges,  are  liable 
to  interrupt  the  conduction  of  the  cord,  and  so  to  produce  paralysi&- 
There   will   bo   also  the   usual  ascending  and   descending  secondary 
degenerations. 
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C— THE  ENCEPHALON. 


C.  TlM  Bnoephalon. — Anatomical  IntrodaetUm,  arrangement  of  fibres  and  oentres. 
Functions  of  convolutions.     Arteries  of  brain.     I.  llalfiormatlOM.    1.  Coo- 
genital  smallness,   niicrocephalus.     2.  Hypertrophy.     3.  Heterotopiiu    IL 
Ii^urlM.     Laceration  of  brain.      III.  Lealons  affectiii|r  the  OireiilatiaL   1. 
Hypersemia,  anemia,  and  oedema.     2.  Occlusion  of  arteries  ;  by  emboUioi 
or  thrombosis  ;  effects,  including  softening  of  the  brain  substance  ;  ocdmioa 
in  chorea.     3.  Thrombosis  of  the  cerebral  sinuses.     IV.  Cerelml  Emmt- 
thMg9.      1.    From   large  arteries,   chiefly  due  to  aneurysm,   sometimei  to 
atheroma ;  influence  of  increase  of  bloo<l  pressure.     2.  From  nutrient  arteriea, 
may  be  from  miliary  aneurysms  or  atheroma.     3.  From  capillaries,  chidlj 
complicating  other  forms.      Appearances  in  hemorrhage,  and  results ;  the 
apoplectic  cicatrix  and  cyst.      V.   Inflammation.      Acute    localized  tnet- 
phalitis.      2.  Abscess  of  the  brain.      3.  Chronic  localized  enoephalitit.    i 
Difluse  encephalitis,  (a)  in  fevers,  (b)  in  dementia  paralytica,  (c)  in  hydro- 
phobia, (d)  in  tetanus.     VI.  Atrophy  and  Deffenerationa.     Senile  atrophy 
and  other  fonns  ;  secondary  degenerations.     VII.  Taherculoda  and  llypUlla- 
1.  The  tul>creular  tumour.      2.  Sypliilis  of  brain  and  membranes; 
of  arteries   may   lead  t<i  softening.        VIII.     Tomoon,   chiefly  glioma 
sarcoma,  and  Parasites. 


V 


Anatomical  Introduction.  —A  knowledge  of  the  course  of  the  fibres  in  the 
phalon  is  even  more  important  than  in  the  spinal  cord  and  medulla,  as  these 
liable  to  be  interrupted  in  a  more  isolated  fashion.     It  is  of  great  consequence 
the  pathologist  should  have  au  acquaintance  with  the  general  relations  of  parts 
as  to  identify  the  position  of  lesions.     In  this  section  nothing  more  is  attem] 
than  to  indicate  these  f^eneral  relations,  the  more  intricate  particulars  being 
the  special  works  on  anatomy.     In  the  actual  work  of  post-mortem  examination 
is  important  to  note  the  exact  locality  of  lesions  on  the  spot.     To  assist  in 
tracings  may  be  made  of  the  figures  which  accompany  this  section,  or  of  sim 
ones,  the  positions  of  the  lesions  being  entered  in  shading. 

In  the  medulla  oblongata,  as  we  have  seen,  motor  fibres,  which  have  been  in       "^ 
lateral  columns  of  the  cord,  come  forward  and  form  the  anterior  pyramids,  in  wfcsififr 
they  decussate.     The  sensory  fibres  are  now  behind,  and  they  remain  poeterioz'^ 
the  motor  in  all  the  succeeding  parts.     In  the  Pons  Varolii  (Fig.  464)  the  nac9^ 
fibres  are  in  front,  forming  bundles  (as  shown  in  lower  half  of  figure),  but  oreTiix/ 
by  the  transverse  fibres  from  the  cerebellum.      Besides  these  fibres,  which  Mn 
mainly  in  the  anterioT  halt  of  the  pons^  there  are  grey  nuclei  (shown  in  upper  put 
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tpire).  whioh  eontinue  ap  the  serieB  in  tb«  flooT  ol  the  fourth  Tentriole.  Id  th» 
H  the  pnocipkl  nuclei  are  those  of  the  sixth  and  tacial,  the  motor  and  senioi; 
ili  of  the  fifth,  tmd  one  of  the  nuclei  ol  the  auditor;  nerve.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
n4  ilao  thai  the  fibres  of  thcM  nerres  in  part  at  least  traTeise  the  pons,  and  are 
Ui  to  be  involved  bf  a  lesion,  even  when  the  nnolei  are  not  reached. 
In  the  Cmia  oarabrl,  or  cerebral  peduncles,  tbe  motor  fibres  are  in  front  and 
Una],  forming  the  greater  part  ol  the  cnwta.  Sensor;  fibres  oocupj  about  the 
lenal  fonrth  of  the  orusta.  Behind  the  crnsta  is  the  looas  niger,  behind  vhioh 
m,  containing  a  rather  complex  mass  of  fibres  and  grey  matter- 


Utre  the  cmia  the  fibres  are  continued  upwards,  the  motor  still  anterior  and 
1  MworT  posterior,  in  the  mass  of  white  substance  called  the  tntanal  oapml*. 
ii  here  necessarj  to  be  somewhat  more  minute  in  the  description  of  the  relation 
tbe  itnicturei,  m  these  relations  are  of  great  importance.  When  one  of  the 
iral  ventricles  of  the  brain  is  opened,  certain  masses  of  gre;  nervous  tissue  are 
a  in  its  floor.  In  front  there  is  a  long  brown  prominence,  rounded  anteriorly. 
'  tailed  behind.  This  is  the  ITnclaii*  eandatna.  which  is  often  designated  the 
»■*  ttriatnm,  although  reall;  onl;  one  piece  of  it.  Behind  the  nucleus  caudatus 
he  Optic  **■*'*"■"■,  which  is  more  bnlk;  and  rouuded.  It  will  be  remembered 
t  in  opening  the  lateral  ventricle  almost  no  nerve  fibres  need  be  cut  except 
oommisaural  ones  of  the  corpus  calloaum.  Tbe  great  masses  of  nerve  fibres 
aing  upwards  are  as  it  were  pushed  outwards  by  the  lateral  ventricle,  and  we 
"•  to  cut  into  its  floor  in  order  to  reach  them. 

'torn  the  aoeompanying  figure,  which  represents  a  horizontal  section  of  the  brain 
t  below  the  floor  of  the  lateral  ventricle,  the  relatioiis  of  parts  ma;  be  gathered 
g.  463).  Beneath  and  outside  the  nucleus  caudatus  (.VC).  and  continuous  above 
d  eitemall;  with  the  great  central  while  substance  of  the  hemispheres — the 
not  rediata— there  is  a  mass  of  white  substance.  This  is  the  Internal  capsule,  in 
■ich  ma;  be  distinguished  an  anterior  division  IK',  a  posterior  division  IK,  and 
oiddle  pact, tbe  knee^.  To  the  outside  of  and  beneath  the  iatemal  capsule  lies 
Mm  ol  gee;  substance,  the  IhiclenB  Isntlcnlaria  (LN),  which  on  section  has  a 
"■KQlar  shape  with  the  base  toraed  outwards,  and  is  seen  to  be  divided  into  three 
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pieces  (ehown  on  right  side).  Il  isgeneraU;  regArdad  u  a  part  of  the  ooipni  itriibni 
and  M  being  motor  in  tuDotioQ.  The  nnclens  lenticnlkris  extendi  «  oouidcaUa 
distance  from  before  backwards,  and  in  its  posterior  parts  the  internal  capnlt  (71) 
lies  between  il  and  the  optic  tbalamae.  which  has  now  largely  t«keo  tha  pkoeri 


the  nucleus  caudatuB.  Outside  the  nucleus  lenticularis  there  ia  a 
white  substance  {EK).  the  BxUmal  cspnil* — the  capsules  being  named  tromklMD' 
relation  to  the  nlivleas  lenticularis.  Outside  the  eitemul  capsule  again  and  olw 
to  the  convolutions  (here  the  Island  of  Beil)  there  il  a  narrow  band  o(  grejT  "l^ 
stance  (C/'l,  which  is  fanciMI;  compared  to  a  tape'Worm,and  is  called  tha  HnalaM 
tanlaDnnia  or  Oanibnm.  The  anterior  parts  of  the  internal  capsule  eoaMiD 
motor  fibres,  ajid  the  posterioT  sensor;;  it  is  generally  said  that  the  anteriorln- 
Ibirda  ue  mator,  and  Ihe  posterior  third  sensory. 
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ia  to  be  remembered  that  the  three  nuclei  we  have  referred  to,  the  nucleus 
ktOB,  nacleus  lenticularis,  and  thalamus  opticus,  receive  fibres  from  and  give 
to  the  internal  capsule.    There  are  fibres  passing  upwards  to  the  convolutions 
•Ihers  downwards  to  the  lower  centres. 

■ing  upwards,  the  fibres  of  the  internal  capsule  are  continued  into  the  Corona 
tk  or  centrum  ovale,  containing  the  white  substance  of  the  hemispheres,  and 
^7  be  stated  generally  that  in  the  corona  radiata  motor  fibres  are  anterior  and 
Tj  posterior.  But  besides  these  fibres  there  are  multitudes  which  form  com- 
eations  between  one  part  of  the  convolutions  and  another,  and  altogether  the 
BCtions  here  are  very  complicated. 

te  Omliral  conTdationa  and  their  arrangement  may  be  studied  in  Ecker's 
,  where  the  descriptions  are  very  clear. 

the  lateral  aspect  of  one  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  be  examined  (see  Fig.  466) » 
great  landmarks  should  first  be  made  oul;  these  are  the  fissure  of  Sylvius 


Fig.  406. — Left  lateral  aspect  of  cerebrum.    Explanation  iu  text.    (Quain.) 


',  S),  and  the  fissure  of  Rolando  (/?,  B).  There  is  no  difficulty  with  the  Fissure 
^lYioB  of  which  the  main  or  transverse  arm  is  perfectly  distinct,  while  its  short 
Qding  arm  near  the  front  is  easy  to  make  out.  The  Fissure  of  Rolando  passes 
Luely  forward  from  above  downwards  through  the  middle  of  the  lateral  aspect 
le  hemisphere  from  the  longitudinal  fissure  above,  almost  to  the  fissure  of 
ins  below.  This  fissure  can  usually  be  recognized  by  the  fact  that  it  is  bounded 
T  lies  between  two  convolutions  which  extend  side  by  side  upwards  and  back- 
Is  from  the  fissure  of  Sylvius  (Aj  A,  A  and  B,  B).  There  is  frequently, 
ever,  in  front  of- it  a  sulcus  which  may  be  mistaken  for  it. 
aving  distinguished  these  two  fissures  the  various  lobes  of  the  brain  may  now 
letermined.  All  in  front  of  the  fissure  of  Rolando,  and  above  the  fissure  of 
rius,  is  Frontal  lobe.  The  Parietal  lobe  lies  behind  the  fissure  of  Rolando,  and 
posterior  extremity  is  bounded  by  a  fissure  which  is  best  seen  on  the  inner  face 
be  hemisphere,  the  Parieto-ocdpital  fissure.  This  fissure,  beginning  about  the 
t  of  the  great  median  fissure,  passes  downwards  and  forwards  on  the  inner  face 
he  hemisphere  {par.  ace.  /.,  Fig.  467).  Behind  this  is  the  Occipital  lobe.  The 
laining  lobe  is  the  Ttomporo-sphenoidal,  which  lies  below  the  fissure  of  Sylvius 
i  extends  backwards  to  meet  the  occipital  lobe,  from  which  it  is  indefinitely 
ingnished. 
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Of  the  convolutions  the  easiest  to  determine  are  those  boonding  the  Hmok  of 
Bolando,  one  of  which  belongs  to  the  frontal  and  the  other,  to  the  ptriitsllahe; 
these  are  called  the  Amnn cling  firontal  and  Aa<i— Miing  purittai  oonfOlBdMi  rapM* 
tively.  In  front  of  the  ascending  frontal,  the  frontal  lobe  presents  three  la|n 
of  convolutions  (a,  a\  and  a")  which  lie  transversely  and  pass  by  their  poitaw 
extremities  into  the  ascending  frontal.  These  TranarwM  frontal  ooBTOlitlOHiR 
distinguished  as  the  first,  second,  third,  or  superior,  middle,  and  inferiflr.  It 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  these  are  single  simple  convolutions,  they  are  nftcr 
complex,  being  broken  up  into  smaller  convolutions  by  namerous  mmimei 
fissures.  The  inferior  (a",  a")  is  a  very  important  one,  and  it  ean  gner- 
ally  be  easily  recognized  as  it  curves  round  the  short  ascending  branch  of  the 
fissure  of  Sylvius  {S),  After  curving  round  this  branch  it  becomes  oontinnoQiwith 
the  lower  end  of  the  ascending  frontal.    At  this  point  the  two  convolutions  fonn  t 


Fig.   407.— Internal  aMpect  of  right  cerebral  homiRphore.     Explanation  In  text 

(djUAIS.) 

somewhat  triangular  piece,  and  as  this  lies  over  and  partially  covers  theisliodof 
lleil,  it  is  often  called  the  Operculum  (in  the  position  of  x  .^  in  Fig.  466).  Id 
addition  to  these  we  have  still  in  the  frontal  lobe  the  Supraotliital  convdotioBi 
(a*),  which  have  no  arrangement  that  needs  to  be  detailed. 

In  the  parietal  lobe  the  Aaeendlsff  parietal  conTolatlon  (B^  B,  Fig.  466)  isilieidy 
known.    Another  easily  recognized  one  is  that  which  lies  immediately  abore  the 
fissure  of  Sylvius,  and  is  called  the  Bupramargliial  eoiiTOlvttOB.    The  posterioi 
portion  of  thiK  convolution  curves  round  the  upper  end  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvias,  10^ 
as  it  turns  thus  round  an  angle  it  is  often  called  the  angular  gyrus  {bf,  IT),  and  ^ 
important,  as  Ferrier  has  supposed  it  to  be  the  seat  of  visual  memory.    The  rest  ^ 
the  parietal  lobe  is  divided  into  an  upper  and  a  lower  portion  by  a  longitudinal? 
placed  fissure — the  intra-parietal   fissure — which  is  often  not  very  distinct.     ^^ 
arises  close  to  the  fissure  of  Sylvius  behind  the  fissure  of  Rolando  to  which  it  at  0^ 
lies  parallel,  and  then  passes   backwards.     The  lobe  is  thus  divided  into   ^^ 
Superior  and  Inferior  parietal  lobules,  the  former  being  continuous  in  front  W^'^ 
the  ascending  parietal  convolution. 

In  the  Occipital  lobe,  looking  at  the  lateral  aspect,  throe  tnaanraa  lajar^  ^ 
convolutions  can  be  distinguished.  These  are  named  as  in  the  frontal  lobe,  firtti 
second,  and  third,  or  superior,  middle,  and  inferior  (cf,  cf',  cT,  Fig.  466).    On  t&0 
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d«r  or  basal  surface  there  are  two  farther  layers  which  are  continuous  in  front 
kh  those  of  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe  and  are  named  in  common  with  them 
Mor  ooeiinto-temporal  convolutions. 

The  tflmporo-aiditiioldal  lobe  presents  on  its  lateral  surface  again  ttiree  traiia- 
nt  ooiiTcdntUnia,  superior,  middle,  and  inferior  (c,  c\  c^,  Fig.  466) ;  the  superior, 
Gliding  the  fissure  of  Sylvius  and  also  called  Infta-margiiud)  is  continuous  with 
B  angular  gyrus.  The  remaining  two  sets  on  the  basal  surface  have  been  already 
mtioned  as  forming,  with  those  of  the  occipital  lobe,  the  inferior  occipito-temporal 
QTolations. 

On  examining  the  Internal  aspect  of  the  cerebral  hemisphere  (Fig.  467)  certain 
nvolations  are  to  be  distinguished.  The  superior  frontal  convolution  and  the 
oending  frontal  and  parietal  convolutions  are  here  partly  visible.  More  distinctly 
I  the  internal  surface  we  distinguish  in  front  the  Marginal  convolution  {manj.  c. ) 
lieh  is  continuous  with  the  superior  frontal  and  lies  along  the  superior  longitudinal 
sore.  Immediately  behind  this  convolution  we  come  to  the  superior  parietal 
bole  which,  on  its  mesial  surface,  is  called  the  Proouneus  or  Quadrate  lobe  (see 
nre).  The  parieto-occipital  fissure  is  here  very  marked,  and  it  is  joined  at  an 
igle  by  the  calcarine  fissure  (co/c./.)  in  such  a  way  as  to  demarcate  a  triangular 
rfaee,  the  Cunans  (cuneat^  L).  On  this  aspect  also  appear  the  inferior  oceipito- 
nporal  convolutions  (t.  oc.-temp,  c).  Within  this  external  ring  of  convolutions 
(  have  now  a  deeper  layer.  Immediately  bordering  on  the  corpus  callosum  and 
llowing  the  fornix  we  trace  from  before  backwards  the  Gyrus  fomicatns.  Having 
iried  the  corpus  callosum  from  before  backwards  it  turns  round  at  its  posterior 
tremity,  and  passes  downwards  into  the  Ojrrus  hippocampi.  This  gyrus  is  also 
ntinuouB  with  the  gyrus  cunei  and  the  median  occipito-temporal.  The  gyrus 
ppocampi  passes  forward  towards  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  temporo-sphenoidal 
be,  where  it  terminates  in  a  hook-like  curve,  the  Ojrrus  undnatns  {unc.  r.). 
In  the  comu  Ammonis  of  the  lateral  ventricle  there  lies  a  convolution  whose 
urface  is  turned  inwards  and  forms  an  elongated  rounded  projection  in  the  comu ; 
lis  is  the  Oyrus  dentatns  (d.  c. ). 

Functions  of  the  convolutions. — The  localization  of  function  in  the  cortex  of  the 
rain  is  of  so  much  practical  importance  that  it  is  well,  when  opportunity  offers,  to 
imiliarize  the  mind  with  the  topography  of  the  convolutions  in  relation  to  function. 
Tlis  osrsbsUnm. — There  are  only  a  few  points  which  require  notice  here  as  to  the 
eoeral  arrangements  of  the  parts  in  the  cerebellum.  Like  the  cerebrum  it  is 
irisible  into  two  lateral  hemispheres,  the  right  and  left  lobes.  These  are  united 
J  a  central  piece,  which  is  most  marked  on  the  under  surface,  called  the  vermiform 
rocess.  The  cerebellum  is  divided  by  many  fissures  which  run  horizontally  and 
ave  narrow  convolutions  called  the  Folia.  One  of  these  fissures,  deeper  than  the 
st,  and  called  the  great  horizontal  fissure,  divides  the  cerebellum  into  an  upper 
id  a  lower  portion.  In  its  internal  structure  the  cerebellum  presents  white  matter 
lieh  runs  outwards  from  the  peduncles  diverging  towards  the  folia  and  forming  a 
B6-like  expansion,  the  Arbor  vita.  In  the  midst  of  the  white  substance  in  each 
•misphere  there  is  a  small  grey  nucleus,  not  unlike  the  olivary  body,  called  the 
irpoM  dantatum. 

ArtSKias  of  tlie  liraln. — With  a  view  to  the  identification  of  the  numerous  lesions 
the  arteries  in  the  brain,  it  will  be  proper  here  to  refer  briefly  to  the  distribution 
;  these  vessels.  The  Oinfle  of  Willis  (see  Fig.  471,  p.  749)  gives  off  at  the  base 
&ree  main  arteries  to  the  brain,  the  posterior,  middle,  and  anterior  cerebral.  The 
oatarior  caralaral  artery,  besides  giving  certain  central  branches  to  be  afterwards 
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referred  to,  is  distributed  on  the  sarface  ol  the  bnJn,  anpplying  the  gmMer  put  if 
the  occipital  uid  temporo-sphenoidal  lobes  vith  the  eioeptioa  of  the  nppertcatpora- 
sphenoidal  con volation.  TheHlddl*  OMWbnIkitaiT.or  the  artarfof  tbtltannaf 
HjlTini,  is  of  great  importkooe  as  being  much  more  freqosntlj  the  Mat  of  ksBU 
than  the  others.  Besides  its  centr»l  branches,  aflemrds  oonsidered,  it  Wftiit 
the  middle  distriot  ol  the  brain  all  roand  the  Dasnre  ot  Srlvioa,  inclodiiig  Ih 
parietal  lobe,  the  posterior  parts  of  the  frontal  lobe,  and  the  saperior  eoDTnliiliiB 
ot  the  tempoTo- sphenoidal  lobe.  The  Antarlor  oenbnl  utery  is  diatribotadlolbt 
anterior  parts  ol  the  frontal  lobe. 

These  arteries,  with  the  eioeption  of  their  central  branches,  run  in  ths  nld  o( 
the  ooDTolntiona.  and  divide  into  snecessive  orders  of  branches  which  Ueinthtpii 
nuter.     The  larger  branches  anastomose  sparelj,  while  the  finer  twigs  an  tii- 


arteries  (Uuret).  All  the  arteried  hitherto  oonsidered  run  on  the  snrfaoeof  theb(i>° 
in  the  soft  membranes.  The  actual  nutrient  arteries  are  branches  of  thtM,  v' 
penetrate  from  them  into  the  substance  of  the  brain.  We  ma;  thus  distingniili ''* 
larger  arteries  of  the  surface  and  the  smaller  or  nntrient  arteries. 

The  Hatriant  arteries  sixain  are  divisible  into  two  groups,  which  m*;  ^ 
deeiKnaled  the  conical  and  central  systemH. 

The  Sntrlent  arteries  of  Uie  ocitez  paiss  off  not  merely  from  the  finer  twigi  '■ 
the  larger  arteries,  but  aluo  from  the  larger  branches  (see  Pig.  468).  They  areiv 
thread-lihe  vessels  uhich  pass  donn  perpend icularl;  into  the  blun  snblliiM- 
Home  of  Ihcm  are  lihurt  and  supply  the  grey  substance  of  the  oonvolntioni,  olb«< 
are  longer  and  reach  the  white  substance,  their  territory  here  extending  to  t^ 
boundaries  ol  that  of  the  centnl  arteries.  In  stripping  the  membranes  fnns  il>* 
surface  of  the  br&in  these  nutrient  arteries  are  seen  like  fine  haira  emerging  bMt 
(he  bnia  anbltaDoe.     It  a  portion  of  the  soft  membranes  be  now  floated  in  «W 
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B  Tessels  will  be  seen  like  bristles  passing  from  all  the  branches.    All 
ent  arteries  are  end-arteries. 

Bind  nutrient  arteries  have  a  somewhat  different  arrangement  from  those 
rtez.  They  are  long  vessels  of  larger  calibre  than  the  cortical  ones,  and 
I  off  from  the  main  arteries  very  near  their  origin.  The  most  important  are 
ieh  come  off  from  the  middle  cerebral  artery  just  outside  its  origin  and  pass 
iie  anterior  perforated  space  to  the  basal  ganglia.  Of  these,  three  sets  of 
have  been  distingoished :  (1)  the  lenticitlar  brancfiMj  short  twigs  lying 
r  which  pass  to  the  internal  parts  of  the  lenticular  nucleus ;  (2)  the  lerUiaUo- 
"anoh,  a  longer  and  larger  vessel  which  lies  outside  the  first  and  supplies 
parts  of  the  lenticular  nucleus  and  adjoining  parts  of  the  internal  capsule 
ate  nucleus ;  this  branch  is  most  frequently  the  seat  of  rupture  with  con- 
icmorrhage ;  (3)  the  UrUictUo-optic  branch  is  posterior  to  the  former  and 
the  posterior  part  of  the  lenticular  nucleus  and  the  anterior  part  of  the 
lamus.  The  remaining  central  branches  are  supplied  by  the  anterior  and 
cerebral  arteries.  The  former  sends  branches  which  supply  the  anterior 
he  caudate  nucleus,  and  the  latter  sends  two  sets,  an  internal  and  an 
to  the  optic  thalamus.  All  these  central  arteries  are  end- arteries. 
teries  of  the  pons  and  medulla  oblongata  are  like  the  cortical  arteries  in 
&11  size  and  like  the  central  ones  in  respect  that  they  come  off  from  large 
id  pass  directly  into  the  substance  of  the  part. 

I.— MALFORMATIONS  OF  THE  BRAIN. 

lore  considerable  of  these  have  been  considered  in  the  section 

ral  malformations.     The  principal  forms  are  anencephalus  accom- 

)y  acrania  or  crauioschisis,  encephalocele  and  cyclopia.     The  relation 

to  dropsy  of  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  (hydrocephalus)  has 

)n  considered.      It  has  been  pointed  out  that  hydrocephalus 

g  at  an  early  period  leads  to  these  serious  malformations,  which 

mpMLtible  with  life.     But  hydrocephalus  sometimes  occurs  at  a 

•iod,  and  the  child  is  born  with  a  congenital  hydrocephaluSj  which 

sometimes  regarded  as  a  malformation.     It  will  be  taken  up, 

',  along  with  the  other  forms  of  hydrocephalus. 

Dgenital  smallness  or  Aplasia  of  the  brain. — This  may  affect 

n  as  a  whole  or  parts  of  it. 

ncephalus  signifies  a  general  smallness  of  the  brain,  which  is 

associated  with  Microcephalus  or  smallness  of  the  head,  the 

rm  being  frequently  used  as  synonymous  with  the  former.    The 

Bually  concerns  the  cerebrum  chiefly,  although  other  parts  may 

involved.     The  brain  may  be  defective  in  structure  as  well  as  in 

convolutions  being  small,  irregular,  or  defective.     The  affection 

due  in  some  cases  to  a  simple  defect  in  formative  power  in  the 

matter,  but  it  results  sometimes  from  more  definite  pathological 

ns  in  the  foetus.     Thus  there  are  cases  in  which  it  co-exists  with 

phalus.     In  these  the  size  of  the  head  may  not  be  small,  but 

3a 
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that  of  the  brain  may  be  seriously  diminished.  Ahlfeld,  again,  aacribei 
many  cases  of  micrencephalus,  where  there  is  no  existing  hydrocephaloF, 
to  a  dropsy  at  an  earlier  period.  Premature  union  (synostosis)  of  the 
cranial  sutures  and  synchondrosis  of  the  basal  bones  have  been  assigned 
as  causes  of  microcephalus ;  the  cranium  not  being  able  to  expand  the 
brain  remains  small.  The  observations  of  Bounieville  have  shown  that 
it  is  more  than  doubtful  if  this  can  be  accepted  as  an  explanation  of  the 
condition.  Again,  thickenings  of  the  pia  mater  sometimes  co-exist,  and 
this  indicates  an  early  inflammation  as  the  probable  cause  of  the  defect 
in  the  brain.  Any  considerable  degree  of  micrencephalus  is  accompanied 
by  idiocy. 

The  average  weight  of  the  entire  encephalon  in  the  adult  is  about  50}  onnoei  in 
the  male  and  44 j  in  the  female,  the  weight  ranging  from  about  43  to  60  oonoei  in 
the  male,  and  40  to  50  in  the  female,  although  there  are  exceptional  cases  both 
above  and  below  that  range.  The  average  weight  of  the  cerebellum  is  5\  ooDeei 
in  the  male  and  4|  ounces  in  the  female ;  that  of  the  pons  and  medulla  oblong 
is  about  1  ounce  in  the  male,  and  the  same  in  the  female.  (See  further  in  Qoain^s 
Anatomy.) 

Parts  of  the  brain  are  sometimes  congenitally  small.  The  convolu- 
tions may  be  ira{)erfectly  formed,  or  there  may  be  asymmetry  of  the 
hemispheres.  The  cerebellum  is  also  not  infrequently  imperfect.  It 
may  be  as  small  as  a  walnut,  or  present  various  degrees  of  defect 

In  a  case  reported  by  Eraser  there  was  a  congenital  ataxia  which  was  foond 
after  death  to  be  due  to  smallness  of  the  cerebellum  (2^  ounces).  Similar  symptoms 
existed  in  a  sister,  who  was  presumably  the  subject  of  a  similar  defect. 

2.  Hypertrophy  of  the  brain. — This  is  a  condition  rarely  observed; 
but  occasionally,  without  any  hydrocephalus,  a  child  is  bom  wiUi  an 
unusually  large  encephalon.  There  are  also  cases  in  which,  in  later  life> 
a  hypertrophy  of  the  brain  takes  place,  sometimes  acute,  sometime* 
chronic. 

3.  Heterotopia  of  the  brain  substance. — Besides  the  extreme  fot^ 
of  Encephalocele  (see  p.  49)  certain  cases  of  Hernia  cerebri,  in  which 
there  is  no  hydrocephalus,  are  regarded  as  belonging  to  this  claB*- 
•Sometimes  also  masses  of  grey  substance  are  met  with  in  abnorD*** 
situations,  as  in  the  midst  of  the  corona  radiata.  Some  of  these  ca»** 
may  really  be  tumours  of  the  brain,  but  they  are  congenital,  and  d^'^ 
to  errors  in  development. 

Porencephalus  is  a  term  used  for  defects  of  the  brain  in  the  form  of  gaps  '^ 
the  superficial  parts  penetrating  more  or  less  deeply  into  the  cerebral  substaD^* 
sometimes  as  deeply  as  the  ventricles.  The  gaps  are  occupied  by  the  oedematoi^ 
membranes.  The  lesion  is  ascribed  to  inflammation  occurring  in  the  foetus.  Tbtr^ 
may  be  associated  with  it  a  congenital  paralysis  and  atrophy  of  parts  correspoDdin^ 
with  the  lesion  in  the  brain. 
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In  cases  of  Idiooy  there  is  defect  of  the  brain,  and  it  may  be  in  yarious  forms. 
There  may  be  micrencephalns  or  congenital  hydrocephalus,  or  partial  defects. 
There  may  be  little  beyond  some  traces  of  inflammation  in  the  membranes. 
Similarly  Gretlniim,  which  is  endemic  in  some  localities  and  is  often  associated 
with  ^itxe,  is  related  to  various  lesions  of  the  brain.  In  this  condition,  however, 
the  defect  in  the  brain  seems  to  depend  on  the  condition  of  the  bones.  The 
skeleton  as  a  whole  is  stunted  and  deformed,  and  the  bones  of  the  skull  show 
^noetoais  and  premature  synchondrosis,  so  that  the  elongation  of  the  basal  parts 
and  expansion  of  the  vault  are  variously  hindered,  the  brain  being  correspondingly 
defective. 

Utaratnr*. — For  greater  defects  see  under  Malformations.  Aficrencephalua — 
YncHow,  Gesam.  Abhand.,  1856,  p.  891;  Hirzio  in  Ziemssen's  Encyclopfedia  (with 
literature) ;  Axbt,  Mikrocephalie  and  Atavismus,  1878 ;  Bournbyille,  Bull,  de  la 
See.  anat.  de  Paris,  x.,  1896.  Defect  of  certhellum — Fraser,  Glas.  Med.  Jour., 
xiii.,  1880;  Gould,  Path.  Trans.,  xxxiii.,  G;  Clapton,  Path.  Trans.,  xxxii.,  20. 
Hypertrophy — Hitzig,  loc.  cit. ;  Yirchow,  Ges.  Abhandl.,  1856,  Yirch.  Arch.,  xxxiii. ; 
Lebs,  Dubl.  Med.  Jour.,  xxii.,  1842 ;  Tuke,  Jour,  of  Anat.  and  Phys.,  xii.,  1873 ; 
Laxikiuzt,  Gaz.  M^.  de  Paris,  No.  xxvi.,  1874.  Heterotopia — Hirzio,  loc.  cit.; 
VxBCHOw,  loc.  cit.,  and  Virch.  Arch.,  xxxviii.,  1886  ;  Meschedb,  Virch.  Arch.,  Ivi., 
1872;  SmoN,  Virch.  Arch.,  Iviii.,  1883.  Porencephalus — Heschl,  Prag.  Yierteljahr- 
•ehr.,  1868,  and  Jahrb.  f.  Kinderheilk.,  xv.,  1880 ;  De  la  Croix,  Virch.  Arch., 
xcvii.  ;  BiNswANOER,  ibid.,  cii. 

II.— TRAUMATIC  LESIONS  OF  THE  BRAIN. 

Laceration  of  the  brain. — The  brain  may  be  injured  directly  or 

iudirectly.      In  injuries  involving  fracture  of  the  skull  the  brain  is 

often  simultaneously  wounded,  or  the  bone  may  be  carried  inwards 

and  impinge  upon  the  brain.     On  the  other  hand,  the  brain  is  often 

lacerated  without  a  corresponding  external  wound  or  fracture  of  the 

skull,  by  so-called  contre  coup.     When  a  person  falling  from  a  height 

alights  on  the  head  the  solid  cranium  is  suddenly  arrested.     The  more 

mobile  contents  impinging  against  the  internal  surface  of  the  skull  are 

pitched  back  in  the  opposite  direction.     Hence  in  such  cases  there  is 

often  laceration  both  at  a  point  corresponding  with  the  injury  to  the 

*kull  and  at  a  point  more  or  less  diagonally  opposite.     The  latter  is 

called  laceration  by  rontre  roup,  and  it  is  sometimes  more  severe  than 

the  other. 

The  lacerated  brain  substance  is  torn  and  softened  and  there  is  more 
or  less  hemorrhage.  The  haemorrhage  may  )>e  serious  if  any  con- 
siderable vessel  in  the  meninges  be  injured,  but  is  not  usually  great 
from  the  brain  substance  itself.  The  injured  parts  are  afterwanis 
^ected  by  inflammation,  which  in  the  case  of  com{x>und  fracture  with 
&  septic  wound  may  be  acute,  leading  to  abscess,  but  in  most  cases  is 
chronic.  Such  chronic  inflammations,  affecting  brain  and  meninges, 
^y  persist  for  long  periods,  even  enlarging  their  area  and  producing 
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extensive  destruction  and  shrinking  of  the  cerebral  substanca  In  the 
affected  part  the  membranes  are  adherent  and  thickened,  and  the  brain 
substance  is  indurated  by  new-formed  connective  tissue.  Important 
nervous  and  mental  phenomena  may  follow  such  lesions  even  when  the 
injury  to  the  head  has  not  been  great. 

III.— LESIONS  AFFECTING  THE  CIRCULATION  IN  THE  BRAIN. 

These  conditions  are  somewhat  variously  associated  with  each  other 
and  with  lesions  of  other  kinds.  They  mostly  imply  local  or  general 
alterations  in  the  volume  of  the  blood  and  lymphatic  fluid  in  the  brain, 
and  such  alterations  have  somewhat  complex  relations,  chiefly  ariang 
from  the  fact  that  the  skull,  in  the  adult  at  least,  is  a  closed  cavity  with 
rigid  walls,  whose  contents  as  a  whole  are  scarcely  capable  of  variation, 
although  the  fluid  constituents  are  variously  interchangeable. 

I.  HypersBmia,  AnsBmia,  and  GSdema.— Hyperasmia  in  thebrun,a8 
elsewhere,  is  divisible  into  active  and  passive.  Active  hypensnut 
occurs  generally  or  locally  in  consequence  of  hypertrophy  or  over-action 
of  the  heart,  especially  when  the  arteries  are  atheromatous  and  unable 
to  control  the  circulation.  It  also  occurs  in  inflammations  of  the  brain 
or  meninges,  and  in  various  conditions  of  excitement  of  the  brain,  as 
the  delirium  of  fevers,  the  early  stage  of  general  paralysis,  the  typhoid 
stage  of  cholera,  in  conditions  of  plethora,  or  excessive  functional 
activity  as  over-work  or  over-strain,  or  from  the  action  of  alcohol  and 
other  agents  such  as  nitrite  of  amyl.  In  these  conditions  it  may  he 
regarded  as  an  inflammatory  phenomenon. 

Passive  hypersBmia  results  most  directly  from  thrombosis  of  the 
cerebral  sinuses  (see  further  on),  but  is  also  an  occasional  consequence 
of  pressure  on  the  jugular  veins,  or  of  disease  of  the  heart  or  lungs 
leading  to  general  venous  engorgement. 

The  appearances  visible  after  death  in  both  forms  are  frequentlj 
insignificant,  especially  in  active  hyperemia,  the  existence  of  which  ^ 
usually  a  matter  of  inference  rather  than  of  observation.    The  over-filling 
of  the  vessels  is  most  visible  in  the  meninges,  but  there  may  be  bX^ 
a  deepened  colour  of  the  convolutions,  and  the  venous  stems  in  the^ 
and  in  the  white  substance  may  be  visibly  dilated. 

Anaemia  or  Ischsemia  results  mostly  from  obstruction  of  arteries  {b^ 
below).  It  may  also  be  a  consequence  of  general  ansemia,  as  from  lo^ 
of  blood,  in  which  case  it  aff'ects  the  brain  as  a  whole.  It  may  res^^ 
from  local  pressure  on  the  brain  produced  by  tumours,  extravasation* 
of  blood,  or  inflammatory  exudations.  Further,  it  may  result  from  ^ 
unequal  distribution  of  the  blood,  as  in  cases  of  dilatation  of  certain* 
other  vascular  areas,  as  say,  when  rapid  dilatation  of  the  vessels  of  th^ 
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domen  follows  the  rapid  removal  of  ascitic  fluid;  stenosis  of  the 
nrtic  orifice  is  another  possible  cause ;  and  the  condition  may  also  arise 
Dm  the  loss  of  fluids  from  the  intestine,  as  in  certain  cases  of  pro. 
acted  diarrhoea  in  children  associated  with  general  malnutrition. 
)cal  anaemia  in  all  these  cases  is  liable  to  result  in  80ftenin|§^  of  the 
ain  substance.  Post-mortem,  the  brain  substance,  both  grey  and 
[lite,  is  pale.  The  larger  veins  are  full  but  the  smaller  vessels  of  the 
nvexity  are  empty,  and  there  is  an  excess  of  cerebro-spinal  fluid 
esent  both  in  the  pia  and  in  the  ventricles. 

(Kdema  of  the  brain  is  also  usually  but  a  part  of  some  other  lesion. 
idema  of  the  brain  substance  is  a  rare  and  in  many  cases  a  hypo- 
etical  condition.  The  more  definite  cedemas  affect  the  membranes 
d  cavities,  and  will  be  considered  further  on.  There  is,  however,  an 
casional  local  oedema  of  the  brain  substance  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
smorrhages,  tumours,  and  veins  obstructed  by  thrombi,  and  it  is 
K>  believed  to  occur  at  the  outset  of  local  inflammations.  It  may, 
»wever,  occur  in  Bright's  disease,  and  according  to  Franke  it  is  to  this 
at  some  of  the  cerebral  phenomena  of  uraemia  are  due. 
The  anatomical  changes  are  not  unlike  those  found  in  anaemia.  The 
*ain  substance  is  moist  and  glistening.  The  fluid  in  the  ventricles  is 
icreased  as  a  rule.  The  meshes  of  the  pia  also  contain  an  excess  of 
did.  and  the  whole  brain  has  a  sodden  aspect. 

2.  Occlusion  of  arteries. — This  is  a  frequent  and  a  serious  lesion, 
ccurring  mostly  as  a  result  of  embolism  or  thrombosis. 

Kmbolism  occurs  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  in  connection  with 
Id  standing  valvular  disease  of  the  heart,  and  especially  in  connection 
ritb  disease  of  the  mitral  valve,  associated  with  stenosis  of  that  orifice 
nd  formation  of  thrombi  in  the  left  auricle.  This  condition  of  the 
alves  is  itself  the  result  of  a  former  endocarditis,  and  embolism  of  the 
erebral  vessels  is  specially  liable  to  occur  when  valves,  already  the  seat 
»f  sclerotic  change,  are  again  attacked  by  the  inflammatory  process, 
t  may  also  happen  in  the  recent  acute  forms,  especially  when  of 
ihe  malignant  or  ulcerative  type,  with  thrombus-formation  on  the 
lenuded  surface  of  the  valves.  In  the  former  case  the  embolus  results 
^rom  the  softening  and  breaking  down  or  detachment  of  the  thrombi 
in  the  left  auricle,  or  from  the  detachment  of  fragments  of  fibriue  or 
calcareous  matter  from  the  indurated  curtains  at  the  mitral  orifice. 
In  the  more  acute  forms  of  endocarditis  the  embolus  may  result  from 
detachment  of  a  fragment  of  fibrine  from  the  inflamed  mitral  or  aortic 
valve.  So  also,  but  much  more  rarely,  may  thrombi  in  the  aorta 
'^oome  detached  and  carried  off.  Emboli  come  very  exceptionally 
'i'^  the  lungs,  but  sometimes  in  gangrene  of  the  lungs  there  is  a 
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thrombosis  of  the  veins,  and  from  fragments  of  fibrine  carried  off  we 
m&y  have  septic  embolism  of  the  brain.  A  cancer  of  the  lungs  after 
penetrating  into  the  pulmonary  vein  m&y  produce  embolism. 

It  is  a  matter  of  general  observation  that  in  cerebral  embolism  the 
Middle  cerebral  artery  (or  artery  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius)  is  the 
vessel  plugged  in  the  great  majority  of  cases.     It  is  also  stated  that 
the  left  middle  cerebral  artery  is  more  frequently  the  seat  of  embolism 
than  the  right,  but  this  has  been  doubted  by  competent  observere. 
The  frequency  with  which  the  middle  cerebral  artery  is  affected  admit* 
of  easy  explanation.    As  the  vertebral  artery  arises  from  the  subclavian 
nearly  at  a  right  angle,  it  is  not  common  for  an  embolus  to  pass  into 
it.     But  the  innominate  and  the  carotids,  being  nearly  in  the  direct 
line  of  the  current  from  the  aortic  orifice,  readily  receive  any  fragment. 
Again,  the  middle  cerebral  artery  is  the  direct  continuation  of  the 
internal  carotid  and  an  embolus  will  more  readily  be  swept  into  it  thaiv 
diverge  forward  or  backward.     It  is  important  here  to  bear  in  mincJ 
that  the  middle  cerebral  artery  supplies  the  greater  part  of  the  baaa  ^ 
ganglia,  including  nearly  the  whole  of  the  corpus  striatum  and  interna-  -^ 
capsule  and  a  part  of  the  thalamus  opticus.    It  also  supplies  the  greate 
part  of  the  motor  convolutions. 

Thrombosis  of  the  cerebral  arteries  arises  in  consequence  of  somi 

alteration  of  the  walls  of  the  arteries.     It  is  predisposed  to  by  weak 

ness  of  the  heart,  but  mere  sluggishness  of  the  circulation  so  indue 

will  hardly  cause  throml)08is  in  a  healthy  artery,  although  it  does  so  i 

the  venous  siiuises  of  the  dura  mater,  where  the  circulation  is  naturallva^  ^^ 

'  _f»f 

very  much  slower.     Thrombosis  is  mostly  induced  by  Atheroma  o^C^^ 

the  arteries.     The  internal  coat  is  thickened,  and  the  surface  is  rougl 

while  the  calibre  of  the  artery  is  already  considerably  encroached  oi 

as  Fig.  469  shows.      Atheroma  occurs  mostly  in  old  persons,  and  it  i 

usually  most  pronounced  in  the  larger  arteries  of  the  base,  where  the 

may  be  numerous  yellow  patches.     But  not  infrequently  it  extends 

the  finer  ramifications,  and  it  is  in  these  that  it  most  readily  leads 

occlusion  by  thrombosis.     The  artery  from  which  the  figure  is  take 

for  instance,   had  an  external  diameter  of  the  eleventh  of  an  inc 

Whilst  complete  occlusion  by  thrombosis  is  unusual  except  in  ver — ^ 

small  arteries,  it  may  occur  in  those  of  larger  size.     In  a  case  observc^^^ 

by  the  author  one  of  the  larger  branches  of  the  middle  cerebral  artei.    "7 

was  thus  affected,  and  an  extensive  softening  in  the  temporo-sphenoid  -^*^ 

lobe  resulted.     Syphilitic  disease  of  the  arteries  is  a  much  less  freque^c^^ 

cause  of  thrombosis.     It  is  met  with  in  connection  with  gummata,  an^^"^ 

these  may  occur  at  any  part  of  the  surface  of  the  brain.     Thrombo^*^* 

may  also  result  around  an  embolus  and  extend  backwards  against  t 
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lood  current.  It  may  also  occur  in  connection  with  various  forma  of 
Moiysm  of  the  cerebral  vessels 

Ubota  of  oeolnuon  of  artenes  — Here  as  in  other  parts,  the  effects 
i  occlusion  depend  chiefly  on  whether  the  artencs  concerned  have 
afficient  anastomosing  communications  or  not  The  artencs  of  the 
jrcle  of  Willis  anastomose  freely  and  occlusion  of  one  of  them  leads 


lly  to  a  very  temporary  derangement  of  the  circulation.  The  larger 
ranches  anastomose  sparely,  and  occlusion  of  them  has  much  more 
irious  effecta.  The  nutrient  arteries  do  not  anastomose  at  all,  and 
elusion  of  them  has  very  evil  results. 

The  most  direct  result  of  occlusion  of  arteries  is  Ansmia  of  the  part 
applied.  As  the  occlusion  in  the  case  of  embolism  is  sudden,  there  is 
fUn  a  very  abrupt  interi^crence  with  the  cerebral  functions.  In  the 
aie  of  a  large  artery,  such  as  the  main  stem  of  the  middle  cerebral, 
here  may  be  a  very  extensit'e  ansmia,  leading  to  a  fatal  issue  before 
^e  anastomosing  circulation  can  bo  established. 

Softenisgr  of  the  brain  substance  {Havwllissement)  ia  a  further  con- 
ijUence.  This  is  really  a  necrosis  with  fotty  degeneration  of  the 
irvous  tissue,  and  it  only  occurs  when  the  conditions  are  such  that  the 
'^ulation  is  brought  absolutely  to  a  standstill.     This  is  the  case  when 
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any  of  the  nutrient  arteries  are  obstructed,  as  these  are  end-arterieib 
The  nutrient  arteries  which  come  off  from  the  first  part  of  the  middle 
cerebral  are  the  most  exposed  to  obstruction  from  embolism,  and  heooe 
softening  of  the  central  parts  of  the  brain,  especially  in  the  region  of 
the  corpus  striatum,  is  of  somewhat  common  occurrence.  It  is  important 
to  notice  that,  for  reasons  to  be  afterwards  considered,  it  is  these  arteries 
also  which  most  frequently  give  rise  to  hemorrhage. 

But  softening  not  infrequently  occurs  although  the  vessels  ocdoded 
are  not  end-arteries.  This  is  especially  true  where  thrombosis  is  the 
cause  of  the  occlusion.  As  we  have  already  seen,  thrombosis  is  common 
in  connection  with  atheroma.  Now  this  is  a  disease  of  old  people,  in 
whom  the  circulation  is  weak.  Under  these  circumstances  occlusion  of 
a  small  peripheral  artery  may  lead  to  softening,  before  the  force  of  the 
blood  has  brought  about  an  anastomosing  circulation,  all  the  more 
because  many  of  the  neighbouring  arteries  are  also  partially  obstructed 
by  atheroma.  Even  in  the  case  of  embolism  there  may  be  considerable 
cortical  softening  if  the  embolus  has  broken  up  and  plugged  several 
vessels  at  the  same  time,  so  as  to  interfere  with  the  establishment  of 
the  anastomosing  circulation. 

The  Changes  in  the  brain  substance  in  softening  have  already  been 
incidentally  considered.     It  will  be  a  local  lesion  limited  to  the  piec£^ 
of  brain  substance  to  which  the  affected  artery  is  distributed. 

Softenings  have  often  been  distinguished  according  to  the  coloa^ 
presented  by  the  afifected  brain  substance,  so  that  white,  yellow,  an^ 
red  softenings  have  been  desoribed.  For  the  most  ^rt  the  colou 
depends  on  the  blood  mixed  with  the  nervous  tissue,  and  the  amoun  ^ 
and  condition  of  the  former  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  chief  char^ 
acteristic  of  the  softening;  the  colour  is  therefore  not  of  primar]^ 
importance. 

We  have  seen  already  that  softening  of  the  brain  substance  is  really 
due  to  a  Necrosis.  The  result  of  the  death  of  the  nervous  structure^ 
is  their  disintegration.  The  nerve  fibres  very  rapidly  br^ak  up ;  th  j 
myeline  of  the  medullary  sheath  coagulates  and  escapes  from  tlt^ 
primitive  sheath,  and  afterwards  breaks  up  into  fine  fat  granules.  Th^ 
ganglion  cells  are  more  resistant,  but  they  also  become  granular  an^ 
gradually  disappear.  The  cells  of  the  neuroglia  and  the  cells  of  tli^ 
walls  of  the  vessels  undergo  fatty  degeneration.  These  structuri^ 
become  filled  with  finely  divided  fat,  so  that  the  neuroglia  cells  aiC 
converted  into  characteristic  Compound  granular  corpuaoleB  and  tli^ 
cells  of  the  vessels  are  converted  into  aggregates  of  fat  granules  at 
intervals  along  the  vessels  (Fig.  470).  So  far  as  the  neuroglia  cells  aiv 
concerned  it  is  probable  that  in  some  cases  they  pick  up  fat  arising 
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B  disintegrated  myeline.  It  is  not  so  clear  that  the  cells  of  the 
imels  do  this,  and  there  is  here,  probably  always,  a  proper  fatty 
ation.  Besides  the  neuroglia  cells  there  may  be  present  in  the 
oeboid  cells,  or  these  may  pass  into  it  after  the  occurrence  of  the 
,  and  these  also  become  occupied  by  granular  fat.  In  this  way 
"e,  frequently,  large  numbers  of  compound  granular  corpuscles 
ire  very  conspicuous  when  a  piece  of  the  softened  tissue  is 
3d  in  the  fresh  state  under  the  microscope.  A  ready  means  of 
ushing  true  pathological  softening  from  a  mere  post-mortem 
is  afforded  by  the  presence  of  these  cells.  In  true  softenings 
e  present  in  large  numbers  and  afford  a  highly  characteristic 
nee. 


Fig.  470.— Fatty  degoueratiuu  of  the  vetwols  in  corebral  Hofteniug.    (Paget.) 

me  cases,  as  already  mentioned,  the  softened  brain  substance  is 
mixed  with  blood.  At  first  the  blood  gives  a  red  colour  to  the 
g.  But  as  time  goes  on  the  colouring  matter  is  dissolved  out  of 
corpuscles  and  diffused  throughout  the  softened  structures,  as 
io  some  extent  in  the  brain  substance  around.  In  that  case  the 
>ecomes  less  intense  and  merges  into  yellow,  or  the  colour  may 
ish-  yellow  from  the  outset.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  red 
low  softening  run  together,  and  that  the  latter  is  often  merely 
stage  of  the  former.  If  there  is  very  little  blood  in  the  vessels 
oftened  part  then  the  colour  is  white  or  grey.  This  is  mostly 
ben  death  has  occurred  very  soon  after  the  occlusion  of  an 


dtimate  disposal  of  the  necrosed  piece  of  brain  substance  occurs 
ciples  already  considered.  The  softened  brain  substance  has 
dy  the   characters   of  a   fatty  emulsion,   which   is  gradually 
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absorbed.  A  chronic  inflammation  occurs  around,  just  as  in  the  case 
of  a  haemorrhage,  and  in  a  similar  fashion  connective  tissue  is  produced, 
taking  the  form  of  a  cyst  or  cicatrix,  according  to  circumstances.  The 
resulting  cyst  or  cicatrix  is  not  always  to  be  distinguished  from  that  of 
a  cerebral  haemorrhage.  Usually  the  latter  presents  more  diBti'nct 
pigmentation,  but  the  former  may  also  present  pigment  granules  and 
crystals. 

Other  forms  of  softening  are  of  less  conse<|uence  than  those  from 
occlusion  of  arteries.  Softenings  are  very  frequent  around  extravtia- 
tioiis  of  blood.  They  are  |>artly  due  to  mechanical  destruction,  but  also 
to  anaemia  from  the  pressure  of  the  blood.  Softenings  around  tumnors 
are  similarly  due  to  anaemia.  There  is  occasionally  a  softening  from 
localized  inflammation,  more  especially  such  septic  forms  as  lead  on  to 
abscess.  A  softening  of  the  brain  around  the  ventricles  also  occurs  in 
connection  with  the  hydrocephalus  of  tubercular  meningitis  (which  see). 

Occlusion  of  arteries  and  other  conditions  in  chorea. — The  frequent 
association  of  chorea  with  acute  endocarditis  has  suggested  the  view 
that  it  may  have  its  origin  in  embolism  of  the  arteries  and  capillaries 
of  the  brain,  multiple  embolism  with  softening  having  1>een  found  in 
some  cases,  but  not  in  all.  Kmbolisni,  however,  is  only  a  coincidence 
related  to  the  eiidocartlitis,  and  not  lujcessarily  connected  with  the 
piitholngy  of  choreji.  This,  indeed,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  acute 
endocarditis  is  not  infrequently  absent  in  cases  of  chorea.  Other 
changes  in  the  vessels  have  l)een  observed,  such  as  dilatation  of  the 
arteries  and  veins  throughout  the  substance  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord,  exudations  or  small  haemorrhages,  sometimes  with  blood  crystals, 
around  the  vessels.  These  lesions,  however,  are  by  no  means  constant, 
and  are  to  be  regarde<l  as  consequences  of  irritation  of  the  brain,  eras 
coincident  phenomena. 

In  chorea  thei'e  is  an  irritant  present  in  the  blood,  presumably  the 
same  irritant  as  that   in  acute  rheumatism.     It  attacks  the  nervous 
svstem,  prwiucing  hyi)era»mia  and  exudation  from  the  vessels.      While 
the  whole  central  nervous  system  is  more  or  less  aflfected  there  are 
certain    jwrts  specially  involved,  these  parts  being  what  have  been 
called  the  accessory  portions  of  the  nervous  system.     It  may  be  sup- 
(Kjsed  that  the  fundamental  and  .simpler  parts  of  the  brain  and  cord  are 
more  stable  than  the  accessory  ])arts,  and  that  when  attacked  by  an 
irritant  the  latter  will  give  way  flrst.     The  anatomical  distribution  of 
the  lesions  suggests  that  this  is  so,  and  the  symptoms  of  chorea  indicate 
disorder  in  *'  movements  which  are  acquired,  and  which  are  probably 
only  learned  by  a  long  apprenticeship'*  (Hughlings  Jackson).    On 
other  hand,  chorea  has  been  regarded  by  some  as  due  to  an 
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infection,"  but  so  far  there  is  not  much  evidence  forthcoming  in 
pport  of  such  a  view,  although,  according  to  Osier,  Pianese  is  said  to 
.ve  isolated  a  bacillus  from  the  nervous  system  of  a  choreic  patient, 
lich  when  inoculated  into  animals  caused  death  with  muscular 
itchings  and  convulsions.  From  the  central  nervous  system  of  these 
imals  the  same  bacillus  could  be  obtained  in  pure  culture.  By  others 
tphylococci  have  been  obtained  in  fatal  cases. 
3.  Thrombosis  of  the  cerebral  sinuses  and  veins. — These  venous 
annels  are  somewhat  frequently  the  seat  of  thrombosis.  The 
ftgulation  may  have  its  starting  point  in  an  inflammation  propagated 
im  a  neighbouring  structure,  in  which  case  it  is  usually  a  septic 
rombOBis.  The  most  frequent  origin  of  such  inflammation  is  disease 
the  ear,  but  it  may  follow  on  injury  to  the  head,  inflammations  of 
e  skin  of  the  face  and  scalp,  especially  erysipelas,  and  of  the  bones. 
I  all  these  cases  the  thrombosis  usually  has  its  starting  point  about 
e  base  of  the  skull,  and  especially  in  the  lateral  and  petrosal  sinuses. 
There  is,  however,  another  class  of  cases  in  which  the  thrombosis  has 
more  obscure  origin,  and  seems  sometimes  even  8{)ontaneous.  The 
ood  simply  coagulates  in  the  sinus,  and  it  is  usually  in  the  longitudinal 
nus  that  the  coagulation  begins.  In  most  of  these  cases  the  person  is 
I  a  state  of  debility,  and  the  thrombus  may  be  regarded  as  Marasmic 
I  its  origin.  But  there  are  cases  in  which  there  is  no  obvious  weak- 
sss  of  the  heart,  and  the  coagulation  has  no  apparent  cause.  The 
calization  of  the  thrombosis  suggests  that  it  has  been  occasioned  by 
agnation  of  blood.  The  sinuses  are  rigid  tubes  incapable  of  narrowing 
hen  the  circulation  is  slow,  and  they  are  intersected  by  bands  of  con- 
H^tive  tissue.  The  longitudinal  sinus  also  is  so  situated  that,  at  its 
iddle  part  at  least,  the  blood  passing  from  the  cerebral  veins  flows 
pwards  to  it  against  the  force  of  gravitation  (see  p.  79),  and  at  right 
igles  to  the  current  in  the  sinus. 

The  Effects  of  thrombosis  of  the  sinuses  will  vary  according  to  the 
luse.  If  due  to  the  propagation  of  inflammation  from  neighbouring 
roctures,  then  a  suppurative  phlebitis  may  result,  with  Meningitis, 
id  even  Abscess  of  the  brain.  There  are,  however,  cases  of  abscess 
*  the  brain  without  meningitis,  in  which  the  inflammation  seems  to 
ive  extended  along  the  veins  either  in  their  interior  or  in  their 
leaths. 

In  marasmic  thrombosis  the  results  are  those  of  passive  hypersemia. 
he  veins  which  open  into  the  sinus  are  greatly  engorged,  and  the 
irombosis  may  extend  into  them.  It  is  here  chiefly  the  longitudinal 
tnus  that  is  concerned,  and  the  veins  which  open  into  it  are  those  of 
lie  cerebral  hemispheres.     These  may  stand  out  as  prominent  worm- 
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like  cords,  filled  with  dark  coagula.  In  most  cases  the  blood  finds  its 
way  by  other  routes,  and  there  may  even  be,  after  a  time,  a  re-estab- 
lishment of  the  circulation  in  the  sinus.  Sometimes,  however,  tke 
obstruction  in  the  veins  is  such  as  to  lead  to  HflBmorrhag^  This  is 
usually  in  the  form  of  numerous  capillary  haemorrhages,  but  sometimes 
there  is  along  with  this  a  large  effusion  of  blood  in  the  substance  of  the 
brain  and  under  the  soft  membranes.  The  seat  of  such  hsemorrhages  is 
usually  the  superficial  and  upper  parts  of  the  hemispheres,  and  they  are 
frequently  multiple. 

Cowers  alleges  that  a  primary  thrombosis  of  the  cortical  veins 
without  sinus  thrombosis  not  infrequently  occurs,  and  is  a  not 
uncommon  cause  of  hemiplegic  attacks  in  young  children,  ushered 
in  by  convulsions  which  may  be  unilateral. 

IV.— CEREBRAL    HAEMORRHAGE. 

By  this  term  is  meant  bleeding  into  the  substance  of  the  brain.    The 
blood,  which  may  be  large  or  small  in  quantity,  pushes  aside  the  brain 
substance,  tearing  for  itself  a  cavity  where  it  coagulates.     With  the 
doubtful  exception  of  certaiii  diseases  of  the  blood,  where  the  hsemor- 
rhage  may  possibly  be  by  diapedesis,  there  is  always  rupture  of  one  o*^ 
more  vessels. 

In  a  previous  page  reference  has  been  made  to  the  two  orders  C^ 
cerebral  arteries,  and  the  difference  in  the  circumstances  of  hsemo^ 
rhages  fcom  these  is  such  that  we  must  consider  them  separately  here.^ — 

1.  Hemorrhage  from  the  larger  cerebral  arteries. — We  have 
that  these  vessels  run  in  the  sulci  and  fissures  of  the  brain,  involved  i 
the  meshes  of  the  pia-arachnoid,  and  it  might  be  supposed  that  the^^ 
rupture  would  give  rise  to  meningeal  rather  than  cerebral  haemorrhage'^ 
and  so  it  is  usually  stated.    But  this  is  not  the  case.    The  blood  neartf 
always  finds  its  way  into  the  brain  substance,  where  it  is  found  usualM 
in  much  larger  quantity  than  in  the  meninges,  so  that  the  case  hs^ 
much  more  the  characters  of  cerebral  than  of  meningeal  hsemorrha^^ 
There  is  usually  some  bloo<l  in   the   meninges  occupying  the  suV^ 
between  the  convolutions,  and  it  may  even  be  considerable,  extendir*^ 
to  the  base  and  perhaps  covering  the  optic  commissure ;  but  usually  il^ 
amount  is  small,  and  on  account  of  the  large  cerebral  haemorrhage,  is 
apt  to  be  overlooked.     It  is  very  rare  indeed  for  the  blood  to  escape  to 
the  surface  and  appear  in  the  cavity  of  the  dura  mater.     Any  appear- 
ance of  blood  in  the  meninges,  however,  should  at  once  direct  attention 
to  the  larger  cerebral  arteries  as  the  probable  source  of  the  haemorrhage. 

The  explanation  of  the  extension  of  this  blood  izito  the  brain  sub- 
stance suggests  itself  when  we  consider  the  circumstances  of  the  parts. 
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Mrhen  rapture  of  such  an  artery  occurs  the  blood  tears  its  way  around ; 
it  passes  into  the  loose  connective  tissue,  and  by  and  by  reaches  the 
sorfiace  of  the  brain.  Here  the  tissue,  being  sofb,  tears  readily,  and  the 
blood  rapidly  passes  inwards.  On  the  other  hand  the  connective  tissue 
on  the  surface  is  tough  and  divided  by  numerous  bands  and  partitions^ 
and  the  blood  will  tear  it  with  difficulty.  The  blood  may  work  its  way 
from  space  to  space  in  the  connective  tissue,  but  this  takes  time,  and 
probably  needs  considerable  pressure.  There  is  another  circumstance 
which  probably  has  to  do  with  the  blood  so  constantly  finding  its  way 
into  the  brain  substance.     As  we  shall  see  afterwards,  a  large  number 


Fig.  471. — Aueurysmn  of  larger  cerebral  arteries.  A  large  one  at  the  bifurcation  of 
the  left  middle  cerebraL  There  in  an  aperture  at  itA  Hummit,  from  which  fatal 
hcnnorrhagv  occurred.    A  small  one  near  the  origin  of  right  anterior  cerebral. 

Of  the  cases  of  haemorrhage  in  this  situation   are  from   rupture  of 
Aneurysms.     Now  an  aneurysm  will  probably   project  more  readily 
Awards  the  surface  of  the  brain  where  the  substance  is  soft,  than  in 
other  directions,  and  when  such  an  aneurysm  ruptures  it  may  do  so- 
directly  into  the  brain. 

The  Cause  of  the  rupture  of  these  larger  arteries  is  to  be  sought  for 
in  disease  of  their  walls  and  increase  of  the  blood-pressure. 

The  commonest  cause  is  Aneurysm  of  these  arteries,  which  is  of 
remarkably  frequent  occurrence.  The  great  majority  of  the  cases  of 
cerebral  hsemorrhage  occurring  before  the  age  of  fifty  years  is  due  to 
the  rupture  of  aneurysms  of  these  larger  arteries.  The  aneurysms 
are  mostly  thin-walled  and  therefore  prone  to  rupture.  Their  most 
frequent  seat  is  on  the  middle  cerebral  artery  or  one  of  its  branches  in 
the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  but  they  may  occur  on  any  of  the  arteries  of  the 
brain  and  are  not  infrequently  multiple  (see  Fig.  471). 
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The  freqaent  oooarrence  of  these  anearysms  and  their  serious  import  snggeitiu 
inquiry  into  the  oaases  of  their  formation.  In  the  first  place  the  arteries  are  tidfr 
walled  and  are  placed  in  a  loose  tissue,  so  that  they  Tery  readily  undergo  dilittticn. 
Any  local  injury  to  the  wall  may  be  the  starting  point  of  the  dilatation.  Thiiii 
often  efifected  by  Embolism.  In  a  large  proportion  of  cases  the  aneurysm  is  un- 
elated  with  valvular  disease  of  the  heart,  and  an  embolus  imperfectly  obstnuting 
an  artery,  especially  if  it  be  a  cretaceous  piece  broken  off  from  a  valve,  maymdily 
injure  the  wall  so  as  to  allow  of  dilatation.  Ponfick  has  found  that  in  a  ocHuider- 
able  proportion  of  cases  of  acute  endocarditis  there  is  embolism,  with  either  fully 
formed  or  incipient  aneurysms.  Another  indication  of  the  origin  from  ttnbolian 
is  that  the  aneurysm  is  frequently  at  a  bifurcation.  The  bifurcation  of  an  trte^  ii 
a  common  situation,  as  in  Fig.  471,  and  more  particularly  the  bifurcation  of  the 
internal  carotid  into  middle  and  anterior  cerebral.  The  aneurysm  in  that  case  ii 
almost  a  bulged  out  continuation  of  the  carotid,  and  this  suggests  an  emboloi 
pitched  against  the  projecting  angle  between  the  branches.  When  they  have  lo 
origin  such  as  this  the  aneurysms  will  be  specially  thin- walled  and  partake  of  the 
characters  of  false  aneurysms.  This  mode  of  origin  also  goes  far  to  expliin  the 
greater  predominance  of  these  aneurysms  in  the  middle  cerebral  artery,  which,  u 
we  have  seen,  is  especially  liable  to  embolism.  Another  occasional  cause  of  oerebitl 
aneurysm  is  Atheroma.  This  disease  injures  the  vessel-wall  and  produces  obstne- 
tion,  and  it  may  lead  to  aneurysm  on  the  one  hand  by  weakening  the  wall,  andoo 
the  other  by  locally  increasing  the  blood-pressure  on  the  proximal  side  of  the 
obstruction.     Syphilitic  disease  is  also  assigned  as  a  cause  of  aneurysm. 

Atheroma  of  the  larger  cerebral  arteries  is  a  frequent  lesion,  and  it  is 
sometimes  associated  with  hsemorrhage  in  the  substance  of  the  brain. 
The  haemorrhage  is  not  from  the  larger  arteries  at  present  under  con- 
sideration, but  from  the  nutrient  arteries,  to  the  more  considerable  of 
which  the  atheroma  may  extend. 

2.  Hemorrhage  from  the  nutrient  arteries. — As  these  vessels  run  in 
the  substance  of  the  brain  the  hemorrhage  is  always  cerebral  and  rarely 
extends  to  the  meninges.  It  might  be  supposed  that  as  the  nutrient 
vessels  are  small  the  hasmorrhage  from  them  would  be  small,  and  in 
many  cases  it  is  so;  but  when  bleeding  has  once  begun,  the  blood 
tearing  the  brain  substance  ruptures  other  vessels,  and  there  is  often  a 
considerable  effusion  of  blood. 

Haemorrhage  of  any  consequence  rarely  occurs  from  the  cortical 
nutrient  vessels,  but  is  very  common  from  the  central  nutrient  arteries. 
The  circumstances  of  these  latter  go  far  to  explain  this.  They  arise  from 
large  stems,  mainly  from  the  middle  cerebral  artery  immediately  after 
its  origin  from  the  internal  carotid.  It  is  clear  that  the  blood  here  will 
be  at  a  pressure  not  much  loss  than  that  of  the  aorta,  and  any  varia- 
tions of  pressure  will  tell  roiidily.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cortical 
vessels  mostly  arise  from  fine  vessels  in  which  the  blood-pressure  baa 
been  reduced  by  successive  division  and  sub-division. 

As  to  the  Causes  of  haemorrhage  in  these  arteries,  Aneurysm  again 
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n  the  moat  important  part.  As  the  arteries  are  small  so  are  the 
oiysms,  but  tbejr  are  numerous  in  the  same  person.  Such  aneurysms 
e  been  called  by  Bouchard  and  Charcot  Miliary  aneurysms.  They 
ir  in  every  region  of  the  brain,  but  are  most  readily  detected  on 
"   e  of  the  convolutions,  where,  on  stripping  off  the  pia  mater 


Hk-  471— Sacculateil 


1  the  convolutions,  they  may  be  seen  as  small  red  or  brown  spots, 
en  examined  under  the  microscope  they  hitve  all  the  characters  of 
nary  aneurysms.     Most  of  them  are  sacculated  (Fig.  472),  but  some 


fosiform  (Fig.  473).  It  is  stated  that  the  cause  of  their  formation 
sclerosis  of  the  walls  of  the  arteries,  involving  first  a  formation  of 
id  cells  in  the  external  coat  with  subsequent  development  into 
tns  tissue.  According  to  Recklinghausen,  however,  the  first  lesion 
rapture  of  the  media— an  origin  which,  considering  the  mode  of 
lation  of  aneurysms  generally,  seems  a  very  probable  one.     In  that 
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case  the  sclerosis  of  the  wall  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  an 
inflammation  secondary  to  the  injury.  Miliary  aneurysms  are  moatlf 
met  with  in  old  people ;  in  persons  above  fifty  cerebral  haemoirfaag^  ii^ 
in  the  larger  proportion  of  cases,  due  to  rupture  of  miliary  aneuryoBi 

In  a  case  observed  by  the  author  there  was  frequently  in  the  azieries  a  iittf 
degeneration  affecting  chiefly  the  internal  coat.  This  was  present  in  pateheiina 
large  number  of  vessels  of  small  size.  In  connection  ¥nith  it  there  was  Bometioa 
a  partial  dilatation «  an  aneurysm  obviously  forming,  and  also  fully  fonncd 
aneurysms.  Older  and  more  recent  hemorrhages  were  connected  with  tbe 
aneurysms,  and  there  was  one  very  large  fatal  haemorrhage. 

Although  the  aneurysms  are  present  in  all  regions  of  the  bnin, 
rupture  seldom  occurs  except  in  those  of  the  central  arteries.  The 
explanation  of  this  has  already  been  indicated,  and  it  has  been  mentioned 
that  the  lenticulo-striate  branch  is  pre-eminently  that  from  wUeh 
haemorrhage  occurs. 

Atheroma,  with  increased  blood-pressure,  is  occasionally  a  cause  ol 
haemorrhage  from  the  nutrient  arteries.  It  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  atheroma,  which  consists  in  a  thickening  of  the  intima,  should 
lead  to  haemorrhage.  It  has  been  pointed  out,  however  (see  p.  553), 
that  the  atheromatous  patch  oft^n  produces  injury  and  rupture  of  the 
media,  thereby  leading  to  aneurysm  in  some  cases.  In  like  manner, 
in  such  small  thin-M'alled  vessels  as  the  nutrient  arteries  it  may  pre- 
dispose to  rupture.  It  is  doubtful  if  rupture  actually  occurs  without 
an  increase  in  blood-pressure.  Hence  the  coincidence  of  atheioitt 
with  chronic  Bright's  disease — in  which  the  general  blood-pressure  is 
raised — not  infreciuently  leads  to  cerebral  haemorrhage. 

Atheroma  is  not  a  frequent  disease  in  the  smaller  arteries  of  the 
body.  It  is  very  common  in  the  larger  arteries  of  the  brain,  and 
extends  even  to  the  smaller  bmnches  of  these  arteries  in  the  sulci.  It 
does  not  usually  affect  the  cortical  nutrient  arteries,  but  not  infre 
quently  extends  to  the  larger  central  arteries,  especially  those  going  U 
the  basal  ganglia.  As  these  arteries  are,  for  their  size,  exposed  to  i 
higher  blood-pressure  than  others,  and  as  they  are  surrouiuled  by  thf 
soft  brain  substance,  they  rupture  more  readily.  It  will  be  noted  thai 
it  is  these  same  arteries,  and  more  particularly  the  lenticalo-striatl 
branch,  which  are  most  frequently  the  seat  of  rupture  from  aneurysm. 

3.  Hemorrhage  from  the  capillaries. — A  certain  amount  of  capillai] 
haemorrhage  generally  accompanies  all  larger  bleedings.  The  explaoa 
tion  of  this  seems  to  be  that  the  pressure  of  blood  produces  snd 
obstruction  of  the  vcs.sel.s  around,  that  frequent  leakage  occurs  fror 
the  capillaries.  In  thrombosis  of  the  sinuses  and  veins  there  is  ah 
capillary  haemorrhage  (see  above).     Again,  embolism  may  cause  capi 
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ry  hsmorrhage,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  the  blood  is  often  mixed  with 

le  softened  brain  tissue.    Septic  embolism,  as  in  ulcerative  endocarditis 

id  pyssmia,  leads  to  capillary  haemorrhage.     Lastly,  we  may  have 

alnge  from  the  capillaries  in  scurvy,  purpura,  leukaemia,  and  other 

lorUd  states  of  the  blood. 

In  capillary  haemorrhages  the  collections  of  blood  are  generally  small 

I  aize,   forming  a  congeries  of  red  puncta.     But  if  very  frequent 

nd  closely  set  they   may  run    together   and   form   a   considerable 

f!u8ion. 

Appearances  of  the  brain  in  haemorrhage. — The  appearances  pre- 

mted  when  a  person  dies  soon  afber  the  occurrence  of  ha3morrhage  are 

jiciently  characteristic.     The  effused  blood  increases  the  contents  of 

lie  skull,  and  in  order  to  afford  accommodation  for  it  there  must  be 

ome  displacement  and   crushing    of   the  brain  substance.      If  the 

cmorrhage  be  at  all  extensive  we  find  on  opening  the  skull  that  the 

orresponding   hemisphere  is  bulged   outwards  and  perhaps  projects 

•eyond  the  middle  line.     The  convolutions  are  more  or  less  flattened, 

nd  there  is  a  certain  dryness  and  glazing  of  the  surface  which  indicate 

bat  all  available  fluid  has  been  absorbed  to  make  room  for  the  addition 

ude  to  the  contents  of  the  skull.    These  are  all  indications  of  increased 

iressore  within  the  skull,  and  during  life  this  increase  of  pressure 

uues  symptoms  referable  to  the  brain  as  a  whole  or  to  parts  removed 

rom  the  seat  of  haemorrhage.     It  sometimes  happens  that  the  appear- 

nce  of  blood  in  the  membranes  suggests  the  existence  of  haemorrhage 

efore  the  brain  is  laid  open,  and  this  will  be  especially  the  case  when 

Dpture  of  an  aneurysm  of  a  larger  artery  or  thrombosis  in  the  sinuses 

u  been  the  cause.     On  cutting  into  the  brain  substance  the  appear- 

nces  will  vary  to  some  extent  according  to  the  cause  and  extent  of  the 

emorrhage.     If  there  are  numerous  small  haemorrhages  closely  set 

lere  will  be  much  softening  of  the  brain,  and  the  brain  substance  will 

9  mixed  with  blood.     If  the  haemorrhage  be  large  the  blood  will  be 

•ore  pure.     In  any  case  the  blood  produces  softening  in  the  parts 

^oond,  which  may  be  stained  with  the  blood  colouring-matter.     As 

ready  mentioned,  there  are  usually  red  spots  from  capillary  haemor- 

lage  around  the  clot.    The  clot  itself  is  mixed  with  the  debiis  of  brain 

batance,  and  the  internal  wall  of  the  cavity  in  which  it  lies  has  an 

"egular  character. 

If  the  patient  die  almost  immediately,  the  clot  is  exactly  like  an 

linary  gelatinous  post-mortem  coagulum.     But  if  he  survive  a  day  or 

0^  it  is  more  drawn  together,  somewhat  firmer,  and  is  of  a  browner 

oar.    This  is  sometimes  peculiarly  manifest  at  the  peripheral  part, 

that  a  kind  of  capsule  may  be  formed  of  condensed  fibrine. 

3b 
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In  washing  away  the  clot  from  a  cavity  made  by  a  hemorrhage  one  often  iaoktei 
many  small  arteries  with  roond  knobs  at  their  extremities.  These  are  artM 
which  have  been  torn  across  by  the  accomalating  blood.  The  torn  arteries  hive 
withdrawn  within  their  sheaths,  and  these  latter  have  become  distended  with  little 
plugs  of  blood  which  have,  in  the  manner  already  described,  eontribated  to  the 
stilling  of  the  hemorrhage.  These  little  swellings  may  be  readily  mistaken  for 
miliary  aneurysms. 

The  observations  of  DUrck  are  interesting  in  regard  to  the  changes  which  oeenr  in 
the  blood-corpuscles  and  their  pigment  after  hemorrhages  in  the  brain.  These 
changes,  which  have  been  already  referred  to,  consist  mainly  in  swelling  up  of  the 
red  corpuscles,  discharge  of  their  pigment,  and  the  conversion  of  the  latter  ftnt 
into  hamoaidtrin,  and  then  into  hamatoldlii  (see  page  894).  The  piesenoe  of 
hemosiderin  is  detected  (either  in  the  fresh  state  or  in  sections  made  titer 
hardening  in  Mtiller's  fluid  or  alcohol)  by  the  use  of  dilate  solntione  of 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium  and  hydrochloric  acid.  From  his  ezperimente  in 
the  lower  animals,  a  kind  of  time-table  has  been  constructed  by  Dlixok,  which 
may  approximately  be  applied  to  human  pathology.  From  the  second  dnj 
after  a  cerebral  hemorrhage  the  corpuscles  begin  to  swell  and  give  up  their 
pigment.  On  the  third  day  amieboid  cells  containing  red  corposcles  are  fint 
seen.  These  red  corpuscles  undergo  shrinking  from  the  fifth  day.  On  the  sixth 
day  there  is  the  firat  appearance  of  hemosiderin,  which  is  diffused  in  the  tisniei. 
On  the  tenth  day  the  hemosiderin  is  collected  into  the  contractile  cells,  but  still  in 
solution.  On  the  twelfth  it  begins  to  become  granular  inside  t^e  cells.  By  the 
eighteenth  the  granular  pigment  begins  to  get  free  by  disintegration  of  the  eeQi. 
About  the  twenty-fifth  day  there  begins  a  finely  granular  precipitation  of  the  pig- 
ment and  loss  of  its  iron,  which  by  the  thirty-fifth  day  has  made  essential  progress 
From  this  time  the  hematoidin  increases,  and  by  the  sixtieth  day  it  is  the  00I7 
form  of  pigment  present,  and  it  is  entirely  extra-cellular.  By  this  time  oryitdir 
which  are  identical  with  those  of  bilirubin,  may  be  present. 

Disposal  of  the  clot.  The  Apoplectic  cicatrix  and  cyst— Th« 
pigment  of  the  coagulum  is  disposed  of  in  the  manner  indicated  above. 
It  first  stains  the  surrounding  brain  tissue,  in  which  we  often  find  a 
rosy  or  rusty  colour.  It  finally  assumes  the  form  of  hsematoidiD, 
crystals  of  which  are  frequently  met  with  in  connection  Mrith  old 
haemorrhages,  even  years  after  their  occurrence. 

The  further  disposal  of  the  blood -clot  is  effected  by  a  process  analo- 
gous to  the  organization  of  a  thrombus  in  a  vein  or  artery.  The 
process  is  one  of  chronic  inflammation  with  the  result  that  a  vascular 
tissue  is  produced,  which,  forming  around  the  clot,  takes  part  in  its 
absorption  by  penetrating  its  substance,  while  also  forming  a  capsule 
and  fencing  it  off  from  the  surrounding  tissue. 

Through  time  the  contents  are  absorbed  and  there  may  result,  as  in 
the  case  of  softening  of  the  braiii,  a  Cicatrix.  In  many  cases,  however, 
the  absorbed  matter  is  replaced  by  clear  fluid  and  a  kind  of  cyst  is  the 
result,  the  so-called  Apoplectic  cyst.  The  cyst  is  not  merely  a  sac 
containing  fluid,  but  it  is  generally  intersected  by  connective  tissue 
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trabecuke  in  the  form  of  a  network.     It  is  indeed  more  an  oedematous 

cicatrix  than  a  cyst.     It  has  already  been  noticed  that  similar  cysts 

and  cicatrices  occur  as  a  result  of  softening  of  the  brain.     These  latter, 

however,  do  not  commonly  show  blood  crystals  in  their  walls,  whereas 

the  true  apoplectic  cyst  may  present  them  even  at  a  late  date. 

The  apoplectic  cyst  may  be  compared  in  its  origin  with  a  cicatrix  ;  it 
arises  by  the  formation  of  connective  tissue  and  fills  the  place  of  tissue 
lost,  and  it  is  only  because,  being  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  brain 
substance,  and  being  unable  to  contract  that  we  have  a  cyst  rather 
than  a  cicatrix.  In  this  respect  it  may  be  compared  with  the  organized 
thrombus  as  shown  in  Figs.  23  and  24,  pp.  83,  84,  in  which  the  shrinking 
of  the  new-formed  connective  tissue  produces  dilated  blood-vessels,  whilst 
here  it  is  merely  spaces  which  are  produced.  If  the  haemorrhage  has 
been  neai*  the  surface  of  a  ventricle  or  of  the  brain  itself  we  may  have 
a  cicatrix ;  or  a  cyst,  by  thickening  of  the  trabeculse  and  gradual  draw- 
ing together  of  the  parts,  may  be  converted  into  a  cicatrix.  In  the  case 
of  cicatrices  occurring  thus  on  the  surface  of  the  brain  the  soft  mem- 
branes are  depressed  and  puckered  and  firmly  adherent  to  them.  The 
cicatrices,  like  the  cysts,  often  present  some  remains  of  blood-colouring 
matter. 

Utcrature. — DuRAND-FABDSLf  Arch,  gdn.,  1844,  and  Traits  des  maladies  des 
Tieillards,  1854 ;  Burbows,  Disorders  of  cerebral  circulation,  1846 ;  Gopbland, 
Natare  and  treatment  of  apoplexy,  1850 ;  Nothnaoel  in  Ziemssen's  Encyclop. ; 
Hill,  L.,  The  cerebral  circulation,  1896.  Aneurysm  of  larger  arteries — Smith, 
Dablin  Quart.,  iv.,  1847 ;  Gull,  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.,  v.,  1859,  also  in  collection  of 
Published  Writings,  New  Syd.  Soc.,  1894;  Ogle,  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,  1866,  i. ; 
Chcbch,  St.  Barth.  Hosp.  Rep.,  vi.,  1871  ;  Tufnell,  Dubl.  Quart.,  xy.,  1853; 
HoLMZS*  Syst.  of  surg.,  Art.  ** Aneurism";  Ponfick,  Virch.  Arch.,  Iviii.,  1873; 
Coats,  Olasg.  Med.  Jour.,  v.,  1873  (with  list  of  87  cases  and  tabulation  of  results) 
and  Trans,  of  Intemat.  Med.  Congress,  1881,  i.,  415 ;  Peacock,  St.  Thomas's  Hosp. 
Rep.,  1876;  Epbon,  Th^se  de  Paris,  1890;  Gowers,  Man.  of  diseases  of  nervous 
system,  latest  edition.  Aneurysm  of  nutrient  arterits — Charcot  et  Bouchabd,  Arch, 
de  Physiol.,  1868,  i.,  and  Charcot,  On  senile  dis.,  Syd.  Soo.  transl.,  1881 ;  Turner, 
Path  Trans.,  xxiii.,  1882;  Eichler,  D.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  xxii.,  1878;  Blood- 
pigment  in  cerebral  kcemorrhage — DOrck  (with  references),  Virch.  Arch.,  vol.  cxxx., 
p.  29,  1892. 

v.— INFLAMMATIONS  OF  THE   BRAIN. 

■  These  embrace  a  very  extensive  and  varied  set  of  conditions,  some  of 
which  have  little  in  common.  Thus  there  are  localized  inflammations 
of  an  acute  kind,  going  on  sometimes  to  the  formation  of  abscesses ; 
chronic  localized  inflammations;  inflammations  diflfused  throughout 
the  brain;  inflammations  extending  to  the  brain  substance  from  the 
membranes,  etc. 
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1.  Acute  localized  non-septic  encephalitis. — We  have  already  seeo 
that,  around  and  in  the  midst  of  haemorrhagic  foci  and  cerebral  soften- 
ings, there  are  inflammatory  manifestations,  evidenced  by  the  presence 
of  leucocytes  containing  fat  granules.  The  inflammatory  process  does 
not  go  on  to  suppuration,  but  results  in  the  formation  of  coDoective 
tissue,  constituting  a  cyst  or  a  cicatrix. 

2.  Abscess  of  the  brain. — Abscess  of  the  brain  being,  like  abscess 
elsewhere,  a  septic  process,  arises  by  the  implantation  of  pyogoiic 
microbes  in  the  brain  substance.  The  disease  is  a  somewhat  frequent 
one.  The  abscess  is  usually  single,  but  occasionally  there  is  more 
than  one. 

Causation  and  mode  of  infection. — The  brain  being  enclosed  in 
several  envelopes,  one  of  which  is  a  bony  case,  the  pyogenic  microbes 
can  only  find  access  to  it  either  by  lesions  of  the  enveloping  structures, 
or  by  means  of  the  arteries.  The  latter  is  a  very  unusual  mode  of  infec- 
tion, but  it  has  been  met  with,  especially  in  cases  of  disease  of  the  lungs 
characterized  by  suppurating  cavities.  In  two  cases  in  which  thrush 
was  coincident,  the  abscesses  in  the  brain  contained  growths  of  the 
oidium  albicans.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  it  is  by  the  extension 
of  septic  pi'ocesses  from  the  bones  of  the  skull  that  abscesses  of  the 
brain  are  brought  about. 

Given  a  septic  inflammation  in  any  part  of  the  cranium,  there  are 
several  ways  in  which  the  infection  may  spread  inwards.  There  may 
be  a  direct  extension  from  the  bone  to  the  dura  mater.  In  that  case  a 
septic  pachymeningitis  is  the  result.  Pus  may  collect  inside  the  dura 
mater  and  may  be  limited  by  adhesions,  so  as  to  lead  to  a  subdural 
abscess,  perhaps  with  erosion  of  the  brain.  Or  without  any  consider 
able  accumulation  of  pus  between  the  dura  mater  and  the  bone,  the 
septic  process  may  advance  into  the  brain.  There  is  usually  in  this 
case  adhesion  of  the  dura  mater  to  the  brain  and  some  softening  of  the 
latter. 

Again  infection  frequently  travels  by  the  veins  and  venons  sinnBes. 
A  septic  inflammation  of  a  cranial  bone  may  directly  involve  the  wall 
of  a  vein  or  sinus.  Thrombosis  is  thus  induced,  and  as  there  are  septic 
agents  present,  a  thrombo-phlebitis  is  the  result.  The  extension  may 
1)0  directly  to  one  of  the  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater.  On  the  other  hand 
the  extension  may  be  first  to  one  of  the  veins  of  the  diploe  and  thence 
to  the  sinus.  The  veins  of  the  diploe  open  partly  into  veins  outside  the 
skull  and  partly  into  those  inside.  In  the  latter  case  thrombo-phlebitis 
is  liable  to  extend  to  the  intra-cranial  venous  sinuses.  As  the  most 
frequent  seat  of  the  original  disease  is  the  temporal  bone,  the  extension, 
whether  directly  or  by  the  veins  of  the  diploe,  is  usually  to  the  sigmoid 
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and  lateral  sinuses.  In  this  connection  it  is  also  of  consequence  that 
the  posterior  temporal  vein  of  the  diploe  opens  into  the  lateral  sinus. 
3n  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  intra-cranial  sinuses 
•eceive  blood  from  the  cerebral  veins,  and  there  is  thus  a  communication 
between  the  bones  and  the  cerebral  substance.  The  thrombosis  which 
iccompanies  the  process  is  b'able  to  block  the  sinuses,  and  the  blood 
ooay  in  consequence  even  partially  regurgitate  into  the  veins  of  the 
i>rain,  carrying  septic  agents  with  it,  or  there  may  be  a  propagation  of 
^he  septic  thrombosis  into  these  veins. 

In  this  mode  of  extension  there  is  liable  to  be  a  septic  Lepto-meningitis 
from  the  infection  spreading  to  the  pia-arachnoid.  Abscess  of  the  brain 
may  therefore  be  associated  with  that  disease,  or  either  abscess  or  lepto- 
meningitis may  occur  alone. 

A  more  unusual  and  possibly  more  doubtful  mode  of  extension  is 
along  the  perivascular  lymphatics.  The  infective  process  may  possibly 
penetrate  along  the  outside  of  the  veins  without  producing  a  septic 
thrombosis  of  the  veins  themselves. 

The  primary  septic  inflammation  of  the  bones  has,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  its  origin  in  suppurative  disease  of  the  middle  ear  (otitis  media). 
It  is  very  seldom  that  an  acute  otitis  media,  even  though  it  be  sup- 
purative, leads  to  septic  inflammation  inside  the  skull.  It  is  usually 
the  chronic  cases,  in  which  the  tympanic  membrane  has  been  lost  and 
there  has  been,  it  may  be  for  years,  a  discharge  from  the  external 
meatus.  The  suppuration  in  the  middle  ear  aflects  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, which  is  here  closely  connected  with  the  bone  and  acts  as  a 
periosteum.  Hence  the  bone  is  liable  to  be  aflected,  becoming  carious 
>r  even  undergoing  necrosis.  The  tympanic  cavity  and  mastoid  cells 
both  send  blood  into  the  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater  by  means  of  veins 
Hrhich  pass  through  the  bone ;  those  of  the  tympanum  passing  into  the 
petrosal  sinus  and  those  of  the  mastoid  cells  into  the  lateral  sinus. 

The  abscesses  arising  from  ear  disease  are  usually  situated  either  in 
Lhe  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe,  or  in  the  cerebellum.  In  the  latter  case 
the  extension  has  occurred  for  the  most  part  by  the  sinuses  and  veins. 

lojaries  to  the  head  sometimes  give  rise  tb  abscess  of  the  brain  by 
extension  of  the  septic  process.  Compound  fractures  with  freely  open 
nrounds  have  seldom  this  result.  It  is  mostly  punctured  fractures 
where  infective  matter  is  carried  deeply  inwards.  There  may  oven  be 
I  septic  extension  without  fracture  where  the  bones  of  the  skull  have 
t>een  exposed  in  a  wound  and  dirt  ingrained  into  them. 

Disease  of  the  nose  and  orbit  are  rare  causes  of  cerebral  abscess,  and 
t  is  only  when  the  bones  are  affected,  as  in  some  cases  of  syphilis,  that 
extension  will  occur.    Septic  inflammations  of  the  skin  of  the  face  and 
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of  the  scalp,  more  particularly  erysipelas,  sometimes  lead  to  septie 
lepto-meningitis,  but  seldom  to  abscess  of  the  brain.  The  extension 
here  occurs  by  the  veins,  a  thrombo-phlebitis  extending,  it  mty  be, 
from  the  orbit  whose  veins  have  communications  with  the  cavernom 
sinus  inside  the  skull. 

Formation  and  character  of  the  abscess. — The  abscess  begins  pre- 
sumably with  a  small  softening  which  goes  on  to  suppuration.  The 
fully  formed  abscess  contains  a  thick  pus,  usually  greenish  in  colour, 
and  in  the  case  of  ear  disease  generally  exhaling  a  pungent  putrid 
odour.  In  many  cases  the  abscess  is  really  a  chronic  one  and  the  pus 
corpuscles  are  disintegrated.  It  is  bounded  usually  by  a  distinct  wall 
formed  of  granulation  tissue,  sometimes  partly  developed  into  connective 
tissue.  This  frequently  forms  a  definite  separable  membrane,  which 
separates  the  abscess  from  the  brain  tissue,  the  latter  being  ofteD 
softened  in  the  immediate  vicinitv.  The  membrane  takes  some  time 
to  form,  being  rarely  distinct  till  the  third  week  and  not  ftilly  formed 
for  two  months  or  even  longer.  When  once  formed  and  encapsuled 
the  abscess  may  remain  long  stationary,  but  it  usually  enlarges 
gradually,  and  may  finally  burst  into  the  lateral  ventricles  or  on  to  the 
surface  of  the  brain. 

The  abscess  causes  enlargement  of  the  part  affected,  and  the  con- 
volutions over  it  are  flattened  and  softened.  According  to  BaUance 
some  40  per  cent,  of  all  cases  of  abscess  of  the  brain  are  secondary  to 
middle  ear  disease  and  arc,  with  few  exceptions,  located  either  in  the 
lateral  lobe  of  the  cerebellum  or  less  frequently  in  the  temporo- 
sphenoidal  lobe. 

3.  Chronic  localized  encephalitis. — The  processes  of  chronic  inflam- 
mation are  similar  to  those  in  the  spinal  cord,  and  the  result  here,  as 
there,  is  Sclerosis.  In  the  case  of  the  brain  there  is  hardly  anything  of 
the  systematic  sclerosis  so  frequent  in  the  cord.  There  is,  however, 
one  form  of  disease  which  aflects  both  brain  and  spinal  cord,  and  which 
presents  some  analogies  with  the  systematic  scleroses  of  the  cord. 

Disseminated  or  Insular  sclerosis,  Sclerosis  in  patches. — ^The  causa- 
tion  of  this  disease  is  exceedingly  obscure.  Marie  is  of  opinion  that  in 
the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  cause  is  some  form  of  infection.  The 
frequency  with  which  the  disease  follows  some  of  the  acute  infectious 
diseases,  especially  typhoid  fever,  small-pox,  and  scarlet  fever,  is  in  &vour 
of  this  view.  In  some  cases  a  history  of  traumatism  is  obtainable,  but 
in  many  no  definite  cause  can  be  assigned.  Syphilis  does  not  seem  to 
play  any  causative  r61e.  It  mostly  comes  on  "nnthout  any  definite  cause 
being  assignable.  It  is  characterized  by  the  occurrence  of  patches  of 
chronic  inflammation  or  degeneration  scattered  over  the  cord,  or  the 
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brain,  or  botL  These  patches  have  all  the  characters  of  sclerosis ;  in 
the  white  sabstance,  where  they  chiefly  occur,  they  are  grey,  and  in 
both  white  and  grey  substance  they  produce  induration  and  shrinking. 
Under  the  microscope  the  sclerosed  white  substance  shows  loss  of  the 
medullary  sheaths  of  the  fibres,  while  the  axis  cylinders,  except  in 
advanced  stages,  are  largely  retained.  In  the  grey  substance,  the 
ganglion  cells  are  shrunken,  sometimes  with  pigmentation.  At  the 
peripheral  parts  of  the  patch  there  may  be  evidences  of  more  active 
inflammation,  in  the  form  of  abundant  round  cells  along  with  compound 
granular  corpuscles. 

The  distribution  of  the  patches  is  somewhat  irregular.  They  are 
found  of  various  sizes  in  the  cord,  medulla  oblongata,  pons,  peduncles, 
corona  radiata,  cerebral  convolutions,  and  cerebellum.  In  such  difierent 
situations  the  sclerosis  leads  to  very  various  functional  disturbances. 
The  great  frequency  of  motor  tremors,  however,  suggests  some 
tendency  to  localization.  Erb  has  pointed  out  that  when  tremors 
exist,  patches  are  specially  present  on  the  peduncular  parts  (pons, 
medulla,  peduncles).  If  patches  are  seated  there,  the  motor  impulses 
will  be  imperfectly  conducted  but  not  absolutely  interrupted,  as  the 
axis  cylinders  are  preserved. 

4.  Difhued  encephalitis. — This  term  may  be  applied  to  conditions 
in  which  there  is  a  general  irritation  of  the  brain,  presumably  by  an 
irritant  circulating  in  the  blood.  It  may  be  held  to  include  a  con- 
siderable number  of  varied  conditions.  As  the  irritant,  being  in  the 
blood,  will  attack  all  parts  equally,  we  may  expect  to  find  evidences  of 
irritation  in  the  spinal  cord  as  well  as  in  the  brain,  but  as  in  other 
cases  of  morbid  poisons,  there  will  be  a  selective  character. 

(a)  In  Acute  febrile  diseases  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  brain  is 
irritated  by  poisons  in  the  blood.  According  to  Popoff,  this  is 
evidenced  in  the  case  of  typhoid  fever  by  the  presence  of  abundant 
leucocytes.  These  are  stated  to  be  particularly  abundant  around  the 
vessels,  evidently  spreading  out  from  these.  The  leucocytes  are 
frequently  found  in  the  spaces  around  the  ganglion  cells  (pericellular 
lymph  spaces),  and  even,  in  some  cases,  in  the  substance  of  the  ganglion 
cells. 

Middleton  has  pointed  out  that  in  delirium  tremens,  tubercular 
meningitis,  uraemia,  fracture  of  the  skull  with  injury  to  the  brain, 
erysipelas,  etc.,  the  brain  substance  is  over-run  with  leucocytes,  the 
appearances  being  somewhat  similar  to  those  to  be  described  as  occur- 
ring in  hydrophobia.  In  all  cases  where  irritation  of  the  nervous 
centres  is  evidenced  during  life  by  Delirium  or  otherwise,  these  signs 
of  irritation  may  be  looked  for  in  the  brain  after  death.     In  some  cases 
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of  erysipelas,  diphtheria,  and  septic  inflammations,  micrococci  have 
been  detected  forming  centres  of  irritation  with  minute  softenings. 

(b)  General  paralysis  of  the  insane  (Dementia  paralytica), — The  equ- 
ation of  this  disease  is  obscure,  but  as  it  has  the  general  characters  of 
an  acute  inflammation,  followed  'by  a  chronic  and  atrophic  stage,  it 
may  be  supposed  that  it  is  due  to  an  irritant  of  some  kind  acting  on 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord  generally. 

The  earlier  periods  of  the  disease  are  characterized  by  evidences  of 
abnormal  cerebral  activity,  such  as  mania,  which  is  sometimes  veiy 
furious.  In  this  acute  period  the  brain  is  swollen  and  hypenemic,  and 
there  are  multiple  foci  in  which  collections  of  leucocjrtes  and  capillary 
haemorrhages  are  visible. 

In  the  chronic  periods,  which  most  cases  have  reached  before  death, 
the  appearances  are  those  of  a  chronic  inflammation  of  the  brain  and  its 
membranes,  along  with  degeneration  and  atrophy  of  the  brain  substance. 
The  disease  has  thus  very  much  the  characters  of  a  meningitis  and 
interstitial  cercbritis  with  loss  of  the  proper  nervous  tissue  as  a  con- 
sequence— ^a  cirrhosis  of  the  brain. 

The  appearances  are  prominently  those  of  Atrophy  of  the  brain.   On 
removing  the  calvarium  the  dura  mater  is  commonly  found  wrinkled 
and  the  soft  membranes  cedematous,  evidently  from  shrinking  of  the 
brain  substance.     The  oedema  of  the  membranes  is  most  visible  in  the 
sulci,  which  gape  and  are  filled  up  with  (Edematous  connective  tissue. 
The  fluid  is  chiefly  over  the  parietal  and  occipital  lobes,  perhaps  from 
gravitation.     There  is  also  distension  of  the  ventricles,  frequently  very 
great,  so  that  the  brain  substance  lying  between  the  fluid  in  the  ven- 
tricles and  the  cedematous  membranes  is  greatly  shrunken.    The  surfiice 
of  the  ventricles  is  beset  with  little  prominent  granulations  which  are 
often  very  marked,  especially  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  where 
the  appearance  has  been  likened  to  the  tongue  of  a  cat  {tongue  de  chat). 
The  pia  mater  is  adherent  to  the  surface  of  the  convolutions,  so  that  on 
attempting  to  remove  it  portions  of  brain  substance  come  away.    These 
adhesions  may  be  taken  as  indications  of  the  inflammatory  nature  of 
the  disease,  and  their  locality  affords  some  evidence  of  the  localization 
of  the  lesions.     Crichton  Browne  states  that  they  occur  mainly  in  the 
anterior  three-fourths  of  the  brain,  affecting  the  frontal  lobe  chiefly  in 
its  anterior  and  posterior  thirds,  and  the  parietal  in  all  its  convolutions. 

The  brain  as  a  whole  is  greatly  reduced  in  weight.  Taking  the 
normal  weight  of  the  brain,  including  membranes,  etc.,  as  fifty  ounces 
for  the  adult  male,  and  forty-five  for  the  female,  the  weight  in  general 
paralysis  often  falls  to  thirty-five  ounces.  The  loss  of  weight  does  not 
affect  the  brain  uniformly ;  it  is  mainly  the  cerebral  hemispheres  that 
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are  affected,  the  basal  ganglia  and  peduncular  parts  being  much  less  so 
and  the  cerebellum  not  at  all. 

The  membranes  show  irregular  thickenings.  The  Pia  mater  presents 
milky  opacities  or  more  obvious  patches  of  thickening.  The  Dura  mater 
is  so  frequently  affected  that  at  one  time  it  was  supposed  to  be  the 
primary  seat  of  the  disease.  It  presents  patches  of  thickening,  opacities, 
and  even  flat  bony  developments,  and  it  is  commonly  adherent  to 
the  calvarium.  Not  infrequently  there  are  extravasations  of  blood  of 
smaller  or  larger  size  accompanied  by  appearances  to  be  described  after- 
wards as  Pachymeningitis  chronica  hemorrhagica.  The  Calvarium 
itself  sometimes  presents  thickening,  which  is  usually  diffuse,  and  may 
be  chiefly  due  to  the  shrinking  of  the  brain  ;  sometimes  there  are  also 
local  prominences  or  actual  exostoses.  Sometimes  the  diploe  is  con- 
verted into  dense  bone,  so  that  the  calvarium  is  much  heavier  than 
normal — so<»lled  sclerosis  of  the  bone. 

These  appearances  are  due  to  inflammation  and  shrinking  of  the  brain 
substance,  the  dropsy  of  the  ventricles  and  oedema  of  the  membranes 
occurring  in  order  to  fill  up  the  space  formerly  occupied  by  the  brain, 
the  cranium  being  a  cavity  of  fixed  size  and  the  dropsy  being  ex  vacuo. 

The  appearances  under  the  microscope  are  chiefly  those  of  diffuse 
sclerosis  and  atrophy  of  the  brain  substance.  We  have  already  seen 
that  there  is  sclerosis  of  the  posterior  columns  of  the  cord,  and  this 
may  even  be  an  early  condition.  In  the  brain  there  are  often  traces 
of  the  earlier  acute  condition  in  the  form  of  little  clumps  of  pigment 
around  the  vessels,  the  remains  of  former  extravasations.  But  the 
appearances  are  more  those  of  degeneration.  The  ganglion  cells  are 
shrunken  and  frequently  pigmented ;  the  blood-vessels  show  some- 
times fatty  degeneration,  sometimes  a  homogeneous  glancing  appear- 
ance (colloid),  and  they  are  frequently  obstructed  by  glancing  masses 
which  are  partly  calcareous  and  partly  colloid.  These  appearances  are 
not  to  be  regarded  as  in  any  way  peculiar  to  this  disease,  they  are 
«imply  evidences  of  the  profound  atrophy  of  the  brain,  and  may 
occur  to  a  limited  extent  in  old  persons  where  there  has  been  only 
A  senile  atrophy. 

(c)  Hydrophobia. — In  this  disease  the  symptoms  indicate  irritation 
of  certain  nerve  centres,  and  a  greatly  increased  reflex  irritability.  The 
•centres  irritated  are  chiefly  those  of  the  medulla  oblongata  and  spinal 
cord,  although  delirium,  indicating  irritation  of  the  cerebral  cortex,  is 
also  occasionally  present.  The  symptoms  point  mainly  to  the  medulla 
oblongata  ;  there  are  various  spasms  of  the  muscles  of  deglutition  and 
respiration  which  occur  to  some  extent  spontaneously,  but  are  also 
evoked  by  slight  sensory  stimulation.     The  mere  sight  of  water  gives 
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rise  to  the  idea  of  swallowing  it,  and  brings  on  a  violent  spasm  of  ik« 
muscles  of  deglutition.  A  breath  of  cold  air  on  the  surface  of  thekdc 
causes  a  violent  respiratory  spasm  or  gasp.  The  centres  in  the  tonl 
are  also  irritated,  as  shown  by  the  tendency  to  spasm  of  the  niiuclM 
generally. 

An  irritating  virus  is  present  in  the  blood  and  induces  this  con 
ditioii  of  the  nervous  system.     Pasteur's  researches  have  proved  thai 


the  irus  H  present  t  the  corti  ad  ed  ilia  After  death  manifest 
s  gi  a  of  rntat  o  are  s  lalU  aible  on  microscopic  exam  i  ation  They 
are  to  bo  fo  t  1  ost  cha  actcnsticall  n  the  n  edulla  ol  longata  and 
next  to  that  in  the  spinal  coixl,  but  are  not  absent  in  the  other  parts  of 
the  nervous  system.  The  most  prominent  condition  is  an  accumub- 
tion  of  leucocytes  around  the  vessels  in  the  substance  of  the  cord  and 
medulla  oblongata.  There  may  l>e  just  a  few  leucocytes  in  the  sheatb, 
but  from  this  there  are  all  gradations  up  to  a  condition  in  which  the 
vessel  is  clotberl  with  a  mantle  consisting  of  many  laj'ers  of  leucocvtes 
(Fig.  474).  The  leucocytes  are  also  present  elsewhere,  and  sometimes 
in  such  quantities  as  to  induce  some  observers  to  speak  of  the  eoUec- 
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tions  ma  miliaiy  abscesses.  The  leucocytes  find  their  way  into  the 
pericellular  spaces  and  are  found  keeping  company  with  the  ganglion 
cells  in  these  situations.  In  the  medulla  oblongata  the  main  nutrient 
vessels  are  towarda  the  posterior  part,  and  as  the  motor  nuclei  are  in 
tbis  region,  it  may  be  that  the  localization  of  the  irritation  here  is 
partly  determined  by  their  proximity.  In  addition  to  these  conditions 
minute  luemorrhagcs  have  been  observed  in  the  medulla  and  cord. 

Signs  of  irritation  are  present  in  other  parts  of  the  body  besides  the 
nervoua  system.  The  salivary  glands  have  been  found  to  present 
abundant  leucocytes  between  the  glandular  elements  (Fig.  475).  In 
the  kidneys  also  there  are  signs  of  irritation  in  the  form  of  dilatation 
of  vessels  and  hiemorrhage. 


It  is  clear  then  that  here  an  intense  irritant,  presumably  the  toxin 
of  a  microbe  as  yet  undiscovered,  is  circulating  in  the  blood,  and  the 
inteiiaity  of  it  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  all  these  very  marked 
appearances  occur  within  two  or  three  days  of  the  onset  of  the  nervous 
symptoms.  These  structural  changes  vary  greatly  in  degree  in  different 
cases,  being  sometimes  very  slight.  This  wonid  indicate  that  the 
virus  attacks  the  nerve  structures  directly,  and  that  the  inflammatory 
appearances  are  concomitants  and  not  necessary  parts  of  the  morbid 
process. 

(d)  Tetanns.— This  disease  had  for  long  been  suspected  to  be  an 
infective  disease  by  many,  but  the  demonstration  and  full  elucidation 
of  ite  nature  have  only  been  effected  within  recent  years.  The 
Tetuna  bseillnB  is  a  slender  rod.  Under  certain  circumstances  it 
produces  spores,  and  these  are  peculiarly  situated  at  the  ends  of  the 
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rods  so  that  there  is  the  appearance  of  a  drnm-Btick.  The  spores 
are  very  resistant,  even  to  considerable  heat.  The  bacillus  is  readily 
stained  by  the  ordinary  dyes  and  also  by  Gram's  method. 

The  bacillus  or  spores  are  present  in  earth,  dust,  and  sometimes  in 
the  faeces  of  animals.  It  grows  in  the  ordinary  culture  media,  but  is 
strictly  annrobic.  The  cultures  present  fine  brush-like  or  fir^ree 
like  prolongations.  They  emit  a  peculiar  odour.  In  the  cultures  an 
extraordinarily  virulent  toxin  is  produced  which  shows  a  very  special 
affinity  for  the  nervous  tissues.  The  symptoms  of  tetanus  may  be 
produced  by  injection  of  it  free,  from  bacilli.  Its  nature  is  not 
definitely  known,  but  it  is  destroyed  by  heat. 

The  microbe  grows  locally  but  produces  little  local  disturbance,  at 
most  some  hyperaemia  but  no  suppuration.  It  does  not  propagate  in 
the  blood.  The  symptoms  are  produced  by  the  absorption  of  the  toxin 
into  the  blood.  It  is  highly  pathogenic  in  the  horse  and  guinea-pig, 
and  in  diminishing  ratio  in  the  mouse,  rabbit,  rat,  etc.  Fowls  seem  to 
be  immune  except  to  very  large  doses. 

An  interesting  peculiarity  is  that  pure  cultures  when  washed  so  as 
to  free  them  from  the  toxin  are  not  infective.  In  order  that  it  nuiy 
grow  in  the  tissues  the  microbe  requires  either  some  foreign  matter 
which  will  act  on  the  tissue,  such  as  lactic  acid,  or  the  company  of 
some  other  microbe  which  will  assist  it  in  combating  the  tissues.  In 
actual  cases  in  man  the  wound  which  leads  to  tetanus  contains  foreign 
matter  and  microbes,  and  usually  suppurates,  but  not  from  the  action 
of  the  tetanus  bacillus. 

Immunity  is  produced  artificially  in  animals  and  the  semm  of 
immunized  animals  contains  an  antitoxin  which  protects  other  animals 
from  the  action  of  the  toxin.  The  symptoms  of  tetanus  are  those  of 
an  intense  irritation  of  the  spinal  cord  and  medulla  oblongata.  There 
is  violent  spasm  of  the  muscles,  but  those  under  the  control  of  the 
medulla  oblongata  are  not  so  specially  involved  as  in  hydrophobia, 
although  the  person  frequently  dies  from  spasm  of  the  muscles  of 
respiration. 

There  are  signs  of  irritation  discoverable  in  the  spinal  cord  and 
medulla  oblongata,  although  they  are  very  different  from  those  in 
hydrophobia.  In  tetanus  the  most  prominent  and  constant  appearance 
suggests  the  exudatioti  of  fluid  from  the  vessels.  The  fluid  sometimes 
collects  around  the  vessels  and,  as  in  hardened  specimens  the  albumen 
is  coagulated,  a  granular  appearance  is  produced.  In  other  cases  it 
looks  as  if  the  fluid  produced  a  disintegration  of  the  neighbouring 
nervous  tissue,  the  appearance  being  that  of  the  "granular  disinte- 
gration "  of  Lockhart  Clarke.     The  localization  of  the  disintegration 
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around  the  vessels  suggests  its  origin  in  an  exudation  from  them. 
There  is  also  usually  an  excess  of  leucocytes  around  the  vessels  and 
in  the  grey  substance  of  the  medulla  oblongata  generally. 

The  presence  of  an  irritant  as  the  cause  of  tetanus  was  inferred  long  before  the 

disooyery  of  the  microbe,  and  the  disease  was  in  this  view  grouped  along  with 

hydrophobia.    In  both  of  these  diseases  the  temperature  is  elevated,  and,  especially 

in  the  case  of  tetanus,  reaches  sometimes  a  most  startling  height  (110*"  F.).    It  is 

difficult  to  account  for  this  extreme  rise  of  temperature  by  the  muscular  spasm, 

thoogh  the  possibility  of  this  explanation  is  not  to  be  absolutely  denied.    It  seems 

more  probable,  however,  that  the  irritant  acting  to  some  extent  generally  on  the 

tissnes  is  the  cause  of  the  elevation  of  temperature.    The  analogy  to  the  specific 

levers  is  s6en  in  the  facts  that  tetanus  has  been  known  to  occur  in  epidemics,  and 

that  if  a  case  survives  eight  days  there  is  considerable  probability  of  recovery,  as 

if  the  poison  ran  its  course  in  that  period. 

JltmmUat.—AbscesH  of  &rat»— Gowers,  Dis.  of  nervous  syst.,  ii. ;  Lebbbth, 
Yirch.  Arch.,  x.,  1856 ;  Billboth,  Arch.  d.  Heilk.,  1862  ;  Rettelheim  (Abscess  from 
empyema),  D.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  1885,  xxxv. ;  EisELBERo.ibid.,  xxxv. ;  Macewen, 
Pyogenic  infective  diseases  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  1893 ;  Adams  (Mode  of 
extension  from  ear),  Glasg.  Med.  Jour.,  1881,  xv.;  Babkeb,  Babb,  Gbeenfdeld, 
Coats,  etc.,  ibid.,  1887,  xxviii.,  119;  Ballance  in  Allbutt's  Syst.  of  Med.,  vii., 
1899.  Sdero&ia — Charcot,  Lectures  on  dis.  of  nerv.  syst.,  Syd.  Soc.  transl.,  1st 
series,  1877 ;  Mabib,  Lects.  on  dis.  of  spinal  cord.  New  Syd.  Soc.  transl.,  1895 ; 
Bindfleisch,  Yirch.  Arch.,  xxvi. ;  Leyden,  Deutsch.  Klinik.,  1867 ;  Ebb,  in 
Ziemssen's  Encycl.,  1877,  xii. ;  Moxon,  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.,  1875,  xx. ;  Coats, 
Glasg.  Med.  Jour.,  1879,  xii.  Acute  febrile  conditions — Popoff  (Typhoid), 
Viroh.  Arch.,  Ixxxvi. ;  Sch&le,  ibid.,  Ixvii. ;  Letzebich,  ibid.,  Ixxv. ;  Blaschko, 
ibid.,  Ixzxiii. ;  Middleton,  Jour,  of  Anat.  and  Phys.,  Oct.,  1880.  Dementia 
paralytica — Batlb,  Gaz.  des  Hdp.,  1854,  No.  77;  Bevan  Lewis,  A  text-book  of 
mental  diseases,  1899  ;  Obbbsteineb,  Yirch.  Arch.,  Hi. ;  Meyeb,  ibid.,  Iviii. ;  Lock- 
HABT  CiiABKE,  Laucct,  1866*,  Ckichton  Bbowne,  West  Riding  As.  Rep.,  vi.,  1876. 
Hydrophobia — Allbutt,  Path.  Trans.,  xxiii.,  72;  Benedikt,  Yirch.  Arch.,  xiv. ; 
OowxRS,  Path.  Trans.,  xxviii.,  and  Dis.  of  nerv.  syst.,  latest  edition;  Coats,  Med. 
Chir.  Trans.,  Ixi.,  1879;  Ross,  Path.  Trans.,  xxx.,  1879.  T'etoniM— Leyden,  Yirch. 
Arch.,  xxvi.,  1863;  Lockhabt  Clabke,  Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  xlviii.,  1865  ;  Dickinson, 
ibid.,  li.,  1868;  Coats,  ibid.,  Ixi.,  1878;  Allbutt,  Path.  Trans.,  xxii.,  1871. 

YL— ATROPHY  AND  DEGENERATION  OF  THE  BRAIN. 

Under  the  congenital  malformations  of  the  brain  we  have  already 
described  several  conditions  which  might  be  included  in  the  designation 
congenital  atrophy  or  aplasia.  We  have  also  seen  that  in  Dementia 
paralytica  there  is  an  atrophy  of  the  brain  as  a  whole. 

Senile  atrophy  has  somewhat  similar  characters  to  that  last  men- 
tioned. Occasionally  the  brains  of  old  people  undergo  a  general 
shrinking,  and  the  space  is  made  up  partly  by  dropsy  of  the  ventricles 
and  oedema  of  the  membranes  and  partly  by  thickening  of  the  cranial 
bones.     The  atrophy  is  sometimes  partial. 
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Degenerative  changes. — It  is  not  necessary  to  give  here  a  detailed 
account  of  these,  as  they  have  mostly  been  incidentally  considered 

The  white  sahstance  of  the  brain  undergoes  a  process  of  atn^y 
under  various  circumstances— in  softening  of  the  brain,  in  sclerosis,  etc 
It  also  presents  a  condition  which  Lockhart  Clarke  has  designated 
Oranular  disintegration.  This  occurs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  blood 
vessels,  and  is  probably  due  to  exudation  from  them.  The  white 
substance  degenerates  into  an  indefinite  granular  material. 

The  Ganglion  cells  are  frequently  the  seat  of  atrophy  and  degenera- 
tion. They  may  undergo  a  Simple  atrophy,  shrinking  and  losing  their 
processes.  But  very  commonly  the  atrophy  is  accompanied  by  pig- 
mentation, and  so  a  Pigmentary  degeneration  is  the  result.  Virchow 
was  the  first  to  describe  a  Calcification  of  the  ganglion  cells.  This 
condition  seems  to  be  of  frequent  occurrence  when  these  cells  are 
suddenly  deprived  of  vitality.  It  was  found  by  Virchow  origiually  in 
cases  of  ^*^  commotio  cerebri,''  but  has  since  been  seen  in  softening  of  the 
brain,  in  acute  anterior  poliomyelitis,  etc.  The  ganglion  cells  having 
died,  and  having  undergone  coagulation-necrosis,  become  infiltrated  with 
lime,  like  other  dead  structures.  A  Hyaline  or  Colloid  degeneration  of 
the  ganglion  cells  has  also  been  described,  especially  in  cases  of  insanity. 

Hyaline  changes  in  the  vessels  of  the  brain,  more  especially  the 
arteries  and  capillaries,  are  frequent  in  the  insane,  more  particularly 
in  chronic  cases. 

Secondary  degenerations  in  the  brain. — These  are  similar  to  those 
Already  described  as  occurring  in  the  spinal  cord,  and  they  concern 
chiefly  the  pyramidal  tract.  This  tract  degenerates  when  it  is  cut  off 
from  the  motor  convolutions  at  whatever  level.  This  severance  is  the 
result  of  destructive  lesions,  usually  haemorrhage  or  softening,  the  most 
frequent  seat  of  such  lesions  being,  as  already  mentioned,  the  region  of 
the  corpus  striatum.  In  cases  of  extensive  destruction  of  the  motor 
•convolutions  the  secondary  degeneration  has  been  traced  downwards 
through  the  pyramidal  tract  to  end  only  in  the  spinal  cord.  A  tract  of 
grey  degeneration  is  found  in  the  parts  of  the  corona  radiata  corre- 
sponding with  the  lesion.  It  extends  to  the  internal  capsule,  occupying 
the  anterior  two-thirds  of  its  hinder  limb  (IK,  Fig.  465),  thence  it  passes 
to  the  cms  cerebri,  occupying  the  middle  two-fifths  of  the  crusts, 
extending  from  the  surface  below  nearly  to  the  substantia  nigra  above. 
In  the  pons  the  tract  is  anterior,  and  is  covered  over  by  transverse 
fibres  which  also  pass  in  and  separate  the  bundles.  The  course  in  the 
medulla  oblongata  and  cord  has  already  been  traced. 

In  some  cases  of  unilateral  cerebral  disease  there  is  a  degeneration  on 
i)oth  sides  of  the  cord,  the  motor  centres  of  each  cerebral  hemisphere 
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iparently  representing  both  sides  of  the  body.  The  degeneration, 
»wever,  is  much  more  marked  in  the  pyramidal  tract  on  the  side 
iposite  to  the  lesion. 

Secondary  degeneration  also  occurs  in  the  fibres  passing  from  the 
urts  anterior  to  the  motor  area,  namely,  those  in  front  of  the  ascending 
ontal  convolution.  These  fibres  pass  through  the  anterior  limb  of  the 
itemal  capsule  and  the  inner  part  of  the  crusta  of  the  peduncles,  to 
id  in  the  grey  matter  of  the  pons  where  their  degeneration  ceases, 
liese  fibres  are  probably  prolonged  to  the  cerebellum,  forming  com- 
lunications  between  the  frontal  convolutions  and  the  cerebellum 
:ronto-cerebellar  fibres). 

If  of  long  standing  there  may  be  considerable  shrinking  in  the  parts 
ffected  by  the  secondary  degeneration. 

VII.— TUBERCULOSIS  AND  SYPHILIS  OF  THE  BRAIN. 

Both  of  these  conditions  present  themselves  in  the  form  of  tumours, 
»ut  more  especially  tuberculosis.  In  its  clinical  aspects,  indeed,  tuber- 
olosis  of  the  brain  substance  has  all  the  characters  of  a  tumour,  and  it 
onstitutes  about  half  the  cases  of  tumour  of  the  brain. 

I.  Tuberoolar  tumour  of  the  brain  (Scrofulous  tubercle  of  the  brain). — 
is  already  indicated,  this  is  a  very  common  lesion,  being  the  most  fre- 
uent  form  of  tumour  of  the  brain.  It  is  a  pure  local  tuberculosis,  and 
lay  occur  without  any  other  tubercular  manifestation.  The  symptoms 
re  chiefly  those  of  tumour  of  the  brain,  and  the  diagnosis  of  the  kind 
f  tumour  is  sometimes  difficult. 

The  tubercular  tumour  occurs  most  frequently  in  young  persons,  and 
{  often  multiple.  We  have  seen  that  tubercles  are  minute  round 
odies,  but  here  in  the  brain  substance  we  have  solid  tumours  of  a  size 
icreasing  up  to  that  of  a  hen's  egg  and  larger  (see  Fig.  476).  These 
lassive  tumours  are  composed  of  myriads  of  tubercles,  along  with  the 
roducts  of  their  degeneration.  The  greater  part  of  the  tumour  is 
lade  up  of  a  firm  yellow  caseous  mass,  which  resembles  very  closely 
1  appearance  a  scrofulous  gland  (see  Fig.  477).  Sometimes  the  cheesy 
lass  is  directly  continuous  with  the  brain  substance,  but  usually  there 
I  a  transparent  grey  zone  outside  it,  and  this  gradually  merges  in  the 
irain  substance  around.  This  grey  zone,  when  it  exists,  indicates  that 
he  tumour  has  been  growing  up  till  death,  and  it  often  contains  tubercles 
»f  characteristic  form.  Sometimes  there  are  no  rounded  tubercles  in  it, 
.nd  it  forms  simply  a  cellular  zone.  The  grey  tissue  gradually  merges 
n  the  brain  substance,  and  both  it  and  the  brain  substance  show  inflam- 
natory  conditions  characterized  by  the  presence  of  multitudes  of  round 
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cells.  The  solitary  tubercles  are  met  with  in  all  puts  of  the  bnii  ud 
spinal  cord,  but  are  most  frequent  in  the  cerebellum  and  ptmi,  tod 
next  to  that  in  the  cerebrum. 


The  tumours  in  the  cerebrum  or  cerebellum  are  almost  always  im    i      iiii 
the  surface,  and  they  sometimes  lead  to  a  local  or  general  tubercoL^EUar 


foiirth  TaotilclB :  c.  tiltd 
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'•"Htis.     In  the  cerebellum  they  may  be  so  large  as  to  replue 
— hstance  of  a  loho  (see  Fig.  477). 
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2.  Syphilis  of  the  brain  and  the  membraneB. — Syphilis  attacks  the 
■ain  chiofly  in  conjunction  with  the  membranea.  It  is  very  rare  to 
'Oet  with  a  syphilitic  tumour  in  the  brain  substance  without  some 
MUiection  with  the  surface,  and  probably  the  lesion,  in  almost  every 
ue,  begins  in  the  membranes  (see  Fig.  478).  The  lesions  are  those  of 
he  tertiary  stage,  and  have  the  characters  already  described — gummata 


tsociated  with  more  or  less  inflammation  around,  and  afl'ectioii  of  the 

The  Otimma  occurs  as  a  grey  or  yellow  mass,  or  is  variously  com- 
»ed  of  both  grey  and  yellow  material.  The  grey  structure  consists  of 
ore  or  less  fresh  granulation  tissue,  while  the  yellow  is  due  to  caseous 
wrosis,  and  hence  is  older.  The  caseous  part  consists  of  granular 
ructureless  matter,  in  which  may  be  recognized  some  traces  of  the 
iginnl  tissue,  along  with  fat  and  blood-pigment.  The  mass  presents 
ese  two  constituents  in  varying  abundance  (see  Fig.  479),  and  the 
itlini;  of  the  tumour  is  indefinite,  shading  off  on  the  one  hand  into 
flamed  and  thickened  membranes,  and  on  the  other  into  the  brain 
betance  infiltrated  with  round  eells. 

Sometimes  the  gumma  obviously  grows  from  the  Soft  membranes — 

C  pia-arachnoid.      The  membranes  are  thickened  and  matted,  and 

Iherent  to  the  brain  beneath.     From  their  under  surface  rounded 

3c 
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mossea  bulge  againBt  the  brain  substance,  adhering  to  it  and  caonig 
destruction.  There  is  usually  a  zone  of  softeniDg  at  the  advudng 
margin  of  the  tumour,  and  there  may  be  considerable  areas  of  softening 
deeply  in  the  brain  substance  due  to  disease  of  the  arteries  in  cooncc 
tion  with  the  gumma  (see  below).  In  other  casus  the  gumma  is  suied 
chiefly  in  the  brain  anhBtanoe,  but  it  is  superficial,  and  the  soft  mem- 
branes are  involved  in  the  process.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Din 
mater  may  bo  the  primary  seat  of  the  tumour,  and  here  we  ma;  hxe 


tumours  of  considerable  size — as  large  as  a  pigeon's  or  even  a  hen's  e^* 
The  dura  mater  is  thickened  and  adherent  to  the  soft  membrsDW 
and  the  ttmiour  is  usually  to  a  large  extent  caseous.  These  tumoun 
iiave  a  special  tendency  to  form  in  the  duplicatures  of  the  dura  nwUr, 
such  as  the  fulx  cerebri.  The  projecting  tumours  impinge  on  the 
brain  substance  tike  those  of  the  soft  membranes,  but  they  also,  vbeD 
seated  over  the  convexity,  project  against  the  bone,  producing  erosion 
which  may  be  considerable  (dri/  mries). 

The  gumma  may  occur  at  any  i>art  of  the  convexity  of  the  braiUt 
and  is  also  frequent  at  the  base,  atfecting  especially  the  optic  chissmftr 
pons,  and  crura.  Hy  the  tatter  it  may  extend  to  the  optic  thalamust 
but  otherwise  scarcely  attacks  the  basal  ganglia.  It  not  infrequently' 
involves  the  cerebral  nerves  as  they  issue  from  the  brain,  especially  the 
optic,  and  those  cnierging  from  tlie  peduncles  and  pons  (third,  fourth^ 
and  fifth). 
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It  has  been  already  stated  that  inflammation  and  thickening  of  the 
membranes  occur  around  the  gummata,  but  sometimes  a  condition 
exists  which  may  be  designated  a  Oummatous  meningitis.     The  gum- 
matous tissue  is  found  more  diffusely  in  the  form  of  a  grey  gelatinous 
layer,  covering  a  considerable  surface  at  the  base  or  on  the  convexity. 
In   the  former  case  there  may  be  some  resemblance  to  tubercular 
meningitis.     In  the  latter,  the  whole  membranes  are  thickened  and 
matted  togethef  by  gummatous  tissue,  and  the  brain  substance  beneath 
is  softened.     If,  under  treatment  or  otherwise,  the  proper  gummatous 
tissue  disappears,  then  the  thickened  membranes  may  present  the 
appearance  of  an  old  simple  inflammation. 

Syphilitic  disease  of  the  blood-vessels,  although  not  confined  to 

those  of  the  brain,  is  most  frequent  and  most  characteristic  in  them  (see 

p.  183).     The  lesion  is,  in  many  cases,  simply  a  part  of  the  phenomena 

in  connection  with  a  gumma  and  presents  itself  in  a  number  of  small 

arteries,  as  an  endarteritis  obliterans  (see  Fig.  479  b,  h).     But  it  also 

occurs  as  an  isolated  affection  of  the  larger  cerebral  vessels,  chiefly 

those  which  contribute  to  the  circle  of  Willis.     The  appearances  are 

like  those  of  atheroma,  but  the  aflection  is  more  localized,  occumng 

mostly  in  a  few  patches  and  not,  as  in  atheroma,  extending  to  a  large 

number  of  branches.     The  patches  are  greyish  white  and  opaque,  and 

the  wall  is  firm,  so  that  the  vessel  preserves  its  cylindrical  shape.     The 

new-formation  has  a  dense  character,  and  as  it  consists  of  the  thickened 

internal  coat,  the  calibre  is  diminished  or  even  obliterated,  especially  if 

thrrjmbosis  ensue. 

The  lesion  is  a  gummatous  new-formation  in  the  wall  of  the  artery. 
It  has  its  seat,  according  to  Heubner,  especially  between  the  elastic 
lamina  and  the  endothelial  layer.  The  new-formation  consists  of 
granulation  tissue  and  rudimentary  connective  tissue  in  the  form  of 
i^pindle  and  stellate  cells.  The  lesion  is  apt  to  extend  some  distance 
along  vessels,  sometimes  involving  communicating  branches. 

An  important  result  of  this  affection  of  the  arteries  is  local  Softening 
of  the  braiiL  This  may  occur  either  in  relation  to  a  proper  gumma, 
^r  independently,  from  the  affection  of  an  artery  alone.  It  is  due  to 
^he  narrowing  of  the  calibre  and  occlusion,  and  has  the  same  nature 
^  softening  from  embolism,  etc.  The  softening  may  be  seated  at  some 
distance  from  the  gumma  or  arterial  lesion,  especially  where  a  long 
*ftery  is  distributed  without  intervening  branches.  According  to 
Heubner  the  lesion  affects  most  frequently  the  carotid  and  its  branches, 
^^pecially  the  middle  cerebral,  so  that  we  may  have  softenings  in  the 
Wl  ganglia  as  in  embolism. 
The  Functional  effect  of  these  various  lesions  depends  largely  on 
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their  Localization.  The  gummata  and  resulting  inflammationa  of  the 
convexity,  occurring  as  they  do  on  the  surface,  will,  at  first,  irritate  the 
sui-face  of  the  convolutions.  If  a  motor  part  be  affected  then  UieiewiD 
be  muscular  spasm,  often  progressive  and  ending  perhaps  in  general  con- 
vulsions of  a  quasi-epileptic  character.  Any  sort  of  local  spasm  may 
be  produced  according  to  the  particular  part  irritated.  If  the  leeion  be 
over  a  sensory  part  there  will  be  subjective  sensory  impression&  We 
have  already  seen  that  the  brain  substance  commonly  becomes  involyed 
in  the  gumma,  and  that  outside  it  there  is  also  softening  of  the  brain. 
This  destruction  of  brain  substance  involves  loss  of  function,  namd?, 
motor  paralysis  or  loss  of  sensation ;  but  there  will  still  be  irritatioo  of 
the  marginal  parts,  and  although  paralyses  and  ansesthesiaB  may  develop, 
the  signs  of  irritation  generally  remain  prominent  At  the  base  the 
gumma  is  very  apt  to  involve  motor  tracts.  The  motor  fibres  of  the 
pons  and  peduncles  are  anterior,  and  are  therefore  more  exposed  to  the 
inroads  of  the  tumour.  But  these  paralyses  are  apt  to  be  complicated 
by  the  lesion  extending  to  the  cerebral  nerves  which  issue  here,  mainly 
the  optic,  thinl,  fourth,  and  fifth,  and  so  we  have  very  complex  con- 
ditions brought  about,  such  as  crossed  paralysis,  etc.  Again,  the 
syphilitic  disease  of  the  arteries  occurs  most  frequently  in  the  carotid 
and  middle  cerebral,  and  the  resulting  softening  is  usually  most  mani- 
fest in  the  region  of  the  corpus  striatum  and  motor  convolutions.  In 
this  way  a  hemiplegia  may  be  produced  which  imitates  that  from 
embolism.  It  will  be  seen  that  a  great  variety  of  symptoms  may  be 
produced  from  syphilitic  lesions  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes. 

Literature. — Heubner,  Die  luetische  Erkrankang  der  Himarterien,  1874;  Giuk- 
FiELD,  OowERH,  HuTcuiNHON,  OooDHART,  and  othors  in  Path.  Trans.,  xxviii.,  1877, 
pp.  249-3(50;  Greenfield,  Patli.  Trans.,  xxix.,  1878;  Oowebs,  Syphilis  of  the 
nervous  system,  1H92. 

VIII.— TUMOURS  AND  PARASITES  OK  THE  BRAIN. 

General  effects  on  the  brain. — Tumours  are  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  the  brain,  and  produce  secondary  consequences  of  great  importance. 
These  secondary  results  are  mostly  related  to  the  fact  that  the  hndn  is 
enclosed  in  a  rigid  case,  and  that  either  by  their  own  bulk  or  otherwise 
the  tumours  tend  to  increase  the  contents  of  the  cranial  cavity.    Hence 
there  is  pressure  exercised  on  the  brain.     In  addition  to  this  there  ar^ 
various  destructive  cft'ects  produced.    The  secondary  effects  are,  from  ^ 
pi*actical  point  of  view,  the  most  important  consequences  of  the  presenc^ 
of  tumours,  and  as  these  effects  are,  on  the  whole,  similar  whatever  tb^ 
nature  of  the  tumour  and  whether  it  be  primary  or  secondary,  intr^ 
cranial  tumours  form  a  consistent  group  of  lesions.     In  this  vie*^ 
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ir  and  Byphilitic  tumours  are  in  a  similar  position  to  other 

ire  efTeots  are  of  great  importance.  Any  tumour  in  its  growth 
B  on  the  parts  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  the  usual 
Softening  of  the  brain  substance  around,  the  proper  tissue- 
being  destroyed.  When  the  growth  is  slow  there  may  be 
issure,  and  the  nerve  structures  may  partly  persist  around  the 
If  the  growth  is  an  infiltrating  ene  like  a  glioma,  the  nerve 
»  may  be  present  in  the  peripheral  parts.  Pressure  is  also 
nt  a  distance.  The  tumour  itself  by  its  bulk  added  to  that  of 
lial  contents  increases  the  intra-cranial  pressure.  The  action 
ressure  will  depend  somewhat  on  locality.  The  dense  mem- 
septa,  the  falx  and  the  tentorium,  but  especially  the  latter, 
action.  A  tumour  of  the  cerebellum,  being  confined  by  the 
tn,  will  often  cause  compression  of  the  parts  beneath  the  latter, 
pons  is  not  infrequently  damaged  by  such  tumours  (Growers), 
umours  often  lead  to  Hydrocephalus,  or  accumulation  of  fluid 
'entricles,  and  this  raises  the  general  intra-cranial  pressure. 
urs  chiefly  when  they  press  on  the  transverse  fissure  so  as  to 
veins  or  lymphatics  there  (see  further  on  under  Hydrocephalus), 
ay  be  considerable  thinning  of  the  bones  from  pressure  either 
without  hydrocephalus,  and  sometimes  even  a  gap  in  the 
In  children  the  sutures  may  be  widened  by  the  intra-cranial 
.  The  relation  of  increased  pressure  to  affections  of  the  optic 
referred  to  in  the  section  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye. 
imation  is  a  common  result  around  a  tumour.  The  irritation 
tumour  frequently  leads  to  prominent  symptoms  during  life, 
presence  causes  structural  changes.  The  brain  substance  in 
ses  shows  sclerosis,  although  softening  is  more  frequent.  The 
nes  on  the  other  hand  are  usually  thickened  by  chronic  inflam- 
over  the  seat  of  the  tumour  and  even  at  a  distance.  In  syphilis 
immation  of  the  membranes  is  very  great,  and  in  tuberculosis 
sometimes  an  associated  tubercular  meningitis, 
la. — This  form  of  tumour  is  peculiar  to  the  nervous  system  and 
^uent  occurrence  there.  As  its  tissue  somewhat  resembles  brain 
le  in  consistence,  and  as  the  tumour  is  an  infiltrating  one,  its 
ies  are  frequently  very  indefinite  and  it  may  even  appear  as  a 
local  enlargement  of  the  brain.  Some  cases  described  as 
«  of  local  hypertrophy  are  of  this  kind. 

3ction  the  tumour  generally  shows  some  difference  in  colour 
e  brain  substance  into  which  it  merges  at  its  boundaries.  It  is 
ly  redder  than  the  white  substance,  and  sometimes  deeply  red 
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tVoni  fxuesBive  development  of  voseels.  There  ie  not  infre>iiHiitiy 
hit'iDitrrhiigi'  in  thi?  nub^tancc  of  the  tumour,  and  this  niay  b«  to 
voiiai<ler;ibie  tbut  the  whole  softened  mass  has  the  appeannce  of  aii 
extravasation  of  bloo<1,  and  niay  be  mistaken  for  this. 

In  its  stnieciirc  the  glioma  consists  of  cells  usually  round  and  of 
smull  sixo.  These  arc  enclosed  in  a  granular,  homogeneous,  or  linely 
tibrillatcd  intercellular  snliiitanco  (see  Fig.  4ti0),  which  is  usually  vurv 
soft  and  delicate.  Sometimes  the  intercellular  substance  has  a  distinrti; 
tibnius  chai-acter,  and  the  tnmonr  is  then  very  firm.  Some[im«s  the 
intercellular  substance  has  a  mucous  character,  in  which  case  the  liimoitr 
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i  slowly.     When  it  reaches  the  surface  thi'ri' 
wths  f<uT[i<-il,  which  may  be  peduucuUin'. 

ii'ate  growtlis  formed  on    the   surface  (»i'i' 


lay  l>e  deHi}<ii;itC(l  a  Myzo-flioma.    I'n  the  other  hand  the  tissue  ni^.r 
er.-i'iinc  very  celhdai'  and  the  tiimmir  assume  the  characterii  u(    tbr 


/ii'Mli'r  dbscribi's  iiiidi'r  (lie  inline  Ncuro. glioma  tumoarg  composed  Dotonlrol 
neurufclia.  but  ulsii  of  ).'Un^luin  i-l'IIh  hiicI  nci-VH-tibres.  Kucli  tumours  are  im  vt 
fri'orti  at  ili'Vc lopniciil,  aim  an-  CKiiRpiiilal.  Tlicy  are  belter  regarded  as  caM  ol 
Hctcrciifiiiin  of  tin'  liiniii  siib^lniicc  \>m-  uiiilvr  Malformation «  of  thp  brain). 

The  Fsammoma  in  not  »  freiinent  tumour  of  the  brain  substance,  being 
min-h  more  coimiion  in  the  choroid  plexns  and  dura  muter  (see  p.  .'(r2|. 
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In  a  case  seen  by  the  author,  a  bard  calcareous  tumour,  which  was  with 
oifficulty  incised,  measured  ^  by  J  of  an  inch,  and  to  that  extent  com- 
pletely replaced  the  brain  substance.  It  was  seated  at  the  sur&ce  of 
the  convolutions.     It  was  composed  of  the  characteristic  sand  granules 


held  together  by  a  very  small  ({uantity  of  connective  tissue.     These 
■Mdiee  idso  occur  in  other  tumours,  chiefly  sarcomas. 

Btreoma. — The  sarcoma  of  the  brain  substance  is  a  circumscribed 
tumour,  in  this  respect  contrasting  with  the  glioma  (see  Fig.  482).  It 
occurs  in  the  midst  of  the  brain  substance,  and  usually  in  a  more  or 
ka  rounded  form,  being  free  to  expand  in  all  directions  on  account  of 
the  softness  of  the  tissue  around.  It  sometimes  attains  a  very  large 
rize  (see  Fig.  483).  The  round-celled  sarcoma  is  the  commonest  form, 
but  spindle-celled  tumours  and  those  with  laiioualy  shnped  cells  are  not 
infrequent.  The  sarcomas  vary  in  consistence,  the  softer  ones  being 
usually  round-celled.     They  may  soften  in  the  central  parts  and  form 
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cysts.     Most  demai-cated  tumours  of  the  brain,  excluding  tubemikr 


niaHses,  are  aaroom' 
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Myxoma  ia^not  a.  frequent  tumour  of  the  brain.  The  Cylisdroma  is 
■jS  occasional  occurrence  (see  p.  343). 

Of  the  other  tumours,  Osteomas  are  occasionally  seen.  Lipomas  are 
very  rare.     Angioma  is  also  rare. 

The  ^Cholesteatoma  or  Pearl  tumour  is  a  rare  form  which  occurs 
chiefly  in  the  membranes,  but  is  also  met  with  in  the  substance 
of  the  brain.  It  conaista  of  a  cyst  containing  epidermic  cells  which 
have  a  glancing  character  and  are  arranged  in  rounded  masses.  Chole- 
stearine  crystals  are  often  present  in  large  numbers.  The  tumour  has 
■a  Boapy  appearance.  It  probably  originates  from  the  epithelium  of  the 
spinal  canal  or  ventricles,  and  is  therefore  an  epithelioma.  Zieglcr 
mentions  that  small  hairs  may  be  present  in  the  tumour. 


ar. — Primary  cancer  occurs  in  the  substance  of  the  biuin,  but  is 
perhaps  usually  connected  with  one  of  the  ventricles,  from  which  it 
pnbably  derives  its  epithelial  elements.  In  the  case  figured  (sec  Fig. 
W4)  the  tumour  had  its  seat  chiefly  in  the  fourth  ventricle  and  aque- 
duct of  Sylvius,  bulging  into  these.  It  consisted  of  a  vascular  stroma 
and  <^lindricBl  cells  which  impinged  on  the  brain  substance. 

Saeondaiy  cancer  is  not  common  in  the  brain.  It  may  form  single 
or  multiple  tumours.  In  a  case  recorded  by  the  author  in  which  the 
primary  tumour  was  presumably  in  the  lung,  the  secondary  tumours 
otcuired  chiefly  in  the  form  of  Oyete,  twenty-four  of  which  were 
discovered  in  the  brain  (see  Fig.  485).  In  one  of  the  tumours  which 
was  not  yet  entirely  cystic  the  cancerous  structure  was  ikp)>ai'eiit  (see 
Rg.  486). 

Pinaitee. — The  CyBtioerons  cellnloss,  which  is  the  sculex  form  of 
the  tjenia  loliuni,  has  occasionally  its  seat  in  the  brain,  usually  in  the 
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cortical  portionB  but  it  may  be  in  any  situation  It  fonna  i,  null 
round  structure  enclosed  in  a  connective-tissue  capsule  Inuda  tiiii 
the  propel-  stratified  membrane  of  the  parasite,  as  well  as  the  hnd 
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e  Fig.  250,  p.  426)  and  other  structures,  are  found.  Some- 
168  the  parasite  is  dead  and  calcified.  As  a  rule  it  produces  little 
turbance,  and  is  often  found  by  accident  after  death.  If  situated 
the  peduncular  portions  it  may  produce  serious  symptoms,  but 
m  here  its  slow  growth  and  small  size  generally  allow  of  accommo- 
iion.  Sometimes  several  cysticerci, — as  many  as  10  to  20, — have  been 
ind. 

rhe  EchinococcaB  more  rarely  develops  in  the  brain.  It  forms  its 
iial  cystSy  which  are  generally  in  the  substance  of  the  cerebral  hemi- 
beres.  It  also  occurs  in  other  parts  of  the  brain,  and  between  the 
ira  mater. and  the  bone. 

Utaratnre. — Gowzbs,  loc.  oit.,  ii.,  and  Syphilis  of  the  nervous  system,  1892 ;  Hale 
HiTE«  Guy's  Hosp.  Bep.,  xliii.,  1886;  Yirchow  (Glioma),  Geschwiilste,  ii.,  1^6; 
irious  authors  and  tabulation  of  54  tumours,  Path.  Trans.,  1886,  xxxvii.,  pp.  6-89  ; 
ATS  (Cancer),  Path.  Trans.,  1888,  xxxix.,  p.  5,  (Multiple  cysts)  ibid.,  p.  326; 
•pixuEB  (Cholesteatoma),  Prag.  Vierteljahrschr.,  1875 ;  Rokitansky  (do.),  Hand- 
ch,  ii. ;  MUller,  Virch.  Arch.,  viii. ;  Bruns,  Die  Geschwiilste  d.  Nervensystems, 
97. 


SECTION  IV.— Continued. 

IX— THE  MEMBRANES  AND  CAVITIES  OF  THE  BRAIN 

AND  SPINAL  CORD. 

Introdaction.  I.  Accmniilatioii  of  cerebro-ipinal  fluid.  1.  (Edema  of  membnooi 
2.  Hydrocephalus,  a(K|uired  and  congenital.  3.  Dropeles  of  central  canal 
and  meninges  of  cord,  (a)  Hydrorrhachis  interna,  hydromyelia,  syringo* 
myeliu.  (h)  Spina  bifida,  in  various  forms;  the  tumour  of  spina  bifida; 
condition  of  the  cord  ;   spina  bifida  occulta.     II.  Meningeal  lumionlHii. 

1 .  Hiematoma  of  fiura  mater  ;  2.  Hiemorrhages  in  soft  membranes,  especiaUy 
the  infantile  form.    III.  Inflammationg.     MeningltiJi.     1.  Pach^meniogitii : 

2.  Leptomeningitis,  including  (a)  simple,  acute,  and  chronic,  (h)  epidemic 
cerebro-spinal,  and  (r)  tubercular  meningitis.  IV.  Tnmonrt  of  ttie  meoiiigM. 
V.  Affecttons  of  the  Pineal  and  Pitnitary  tMdies. 

TNTKODUCTION.— The  Dora  mater  is  a  dense  connective-tissue  membrane 
■^     which  has  much  more  intimate  connections  with  the  bones  than  with  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord  ;  it  forms,  in  fact,  a  periosteum  to  the  bone.     On  its  intenal 
surface  there  is  no  separate  arachnoid  membrane,  but  the  dura  mater  is  kss 
vascular  here  than  in  its  external  layers.     The  space  between  the  dura  mtter  and 
the  surface  of  the  brain  is  sometimes  described  as  a  serous  cavity  analogous  to  the 
pleura  or  peritoneum,  but  in  its  pathological  relations,  at  least,  it  is  very  diffeient, 
and  it  is  better  designated  as  the  Snbdtiral  apace.     The  internal  surface  of  the  dnra 
mater  and  the  external  surface  of  the  arachnoid  are  defective  in  vessels,  and  are 
hence  little  liable  to  inflammations.    This  cavity  forms,  in  fact,  a  kind  of  btnier 
to  the  propagation  of  inflammations  either  from  without  or  within.    Hence  inflam- 
mations of  the  external  surface  of  the  dura  mater  seldom  extend  to  its  intenal 
surface,  and  it  is  very  rare  to  meet  with  an  inflammation  affecting  the  whole 
subdural  space.    On  the  other  hand,  the  arachnoid  and  pia  mater  really  fonnooe 
membrane,  which  is  partly  in  two  layers.    The  deep  layer  or  pia  is  closely  conneoted 
with  the  surface  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  following  the  various  irregularities  o( 
the  surface.    This  deep  layer  is  connected  with  the  superficial  one — the  arachnoid 
— more  or  less  intimately.     In  the  sulci  between  the  convolutions  there  is  loose 
connective  tissue  with  many  interstices,  constituting  the  Buhanehnoid  apaoe.  Bot 
on  the  summits  of  the  convolutions  the  two  membranes  are  intimately  united.  The 
free  surface  of  the  arachnoid  is,  like  that  of  the  dura  mater,  defective  in  vessels,  and 
inflammations  of  the  deeper  layer  scarcely  ever  extend  to  this  sorfaoe.    We  have 
thus  to  distinguish  the  dura  mater  connected  with  the  bone,  the  subdural  spaee, 
the  pia-arachnoid  forming  the  proper  meninges  of  the  brain,  and  the  subarachnoid 
space. 
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The  Otrtlnro-ipinal  fluid  is  contained  partly  in  the  yentrloles  of  the  brain  and 

eeotral  canal  of  the  spinal  cord  on  the  one  hand,  and  partly  in  the  Sntarachnoid 

■pace  on  the  other.    The  sobarachnoid  space  at  the  base  of  the  brain  and  over 

the  spinal  cord  is  specially  well-marked.    The  brain  and  cord  may  be  said  to  be 

submerged  in  the  fluid  contained  in  these  spaces,  and  the  brain,  more  particularly,. 

lies  on  a  kind  of  **  water-bed  "  formed  by  the  more  voluminous  spaces  at  the  base 

filled  with  the  fluid.    The  amount  of  cerebro-spinal  fluid  as  a  whole  is  liable  to 

alterations  according  as  the  volume  of  the  brain  and  the  fulness  of  the  blood-vessels 

vMij.     The  distribution  of  the  fluid  also  varies  between  the  different  parts  of  the 

system,  more  particularly  between  the  ventricles  and  the  subarachnoid  space. 

Between  these  two  there  are  important  communications.   The  pia  mater  is  prolonged 

into  the  lateral  ventricles  through  the  traaayene  flnnre,  as  the  velum  interpositum 

aod  choroid  plexus,  thus  forming  a  somewhat  free  communication.    There  is  also- 

M  open  communication  between  the  lower  part  of  the  fourth  ventricle  and  the 

subarachnoid  space,  by  the  Foramen  of  Kajendie.    The  subarachnoid  space  and 

the   ventricles  of  the  brain  with  the  central  canal  of  the  spinal  cord  thus  form 

ft  eoDtinuous  system  of  lymph  spaces,  and  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  circulates  in 

them.      In  addition  to  this,  the  subarachnoid  space  communicates  with  lymph 

ipaces  around  the  vessels  and  ganglion  cells,  the  Perlvasenlar  and  Parlgaiigllonic 

ipaoet.      It   is   important    to  observe   that   the   subarachnoid    space    does    not 

^mmunicate  with  the  subdural  space. 

I.— ACCUMULATION  OF  THE  CEREBRO-SPINAL  FLUID  IN 
THE  MEMBRANES  AND  CAVITIES. 

It  has  been  already  pointed  out  that  the  subarachnoid  space,  with 
the  ventricles  and  central  canal  of  the  spinal  cord,  forms  a  single  system 
of  lymph  spaces  which  intercommunicate.  The  lymph  or  cerebro-spinal 
fluid  in  these  spaces  may  accumulate,  and  so  lead  to  various  forms  of 
cedema  and  di-opsy  of  the  brain.  In  this  connection  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bere<I  that  the  skull  is  a  closed  cavity,  and  any  increase  in  the  fluid  in 
these  spaces  implies  a  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  vessels 
or  of  the  brain  substance  itself. 

1.  (Edema  of  the  membranes. — There  may  be  General  oedema  of  the 
membranes  and  spaces,  perhaps  including  the  perivascular  spaces  in  the 
brain  substance.  This  sometimes  takes  place  in  Bright's  disease,  and 
may  occur  along  with  an  cedema  of  other  parts,  or  develop  in  a  more 
isolHted  manner.  The  pressure  of  the  fluid  in  this  case  was  supposed 
by  Traube  to  be  the  cause  of  the  symptoms  usually  called  ursemic,  and 
in  some  cases  it  may  contribute  to  the  nervous  disturbances  of  that 
condition,  although  it  may  not  be  the  chief  cause. 

Then  there  is  an  (Edema  ex  vacao.  When  the  brain  shrinks,  as  it 
does  in  Oeneral  paralysiB,  or  in  Senile  atrophy,  there  is  a  serious  loss 
of  8ul)8tance.  The  loss  of  substance  thus  produced  may  be  compensated 
for  by  thickening  of  the  cranium  or  by  augmentation  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal fluid.     Thickening  of  the  cranium  takes  place  only  to  a  limited 
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extent,  aiifi  the  space  is  chiefly  filled  up  by  fluid.  The  ventricles  dilate 
{hydrocephalus)^  and  the  subarachnoid  space  becomes  highly  oedematouL 
It  is  to  be  particularly  observed  that  there  is  seldom  any  excess  of 
fluid  in  the  sulxlural  sfmce,  but  that  the  soft  membranes,  especially 
1>ctween  the  atrophied  convolutions,  are  highly  (edematous. 

2.  Hydrocephalns. — This  term  expresses  a  massive  accumulation  of 
fluid  inside  the  skull.  The  fluid  is,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  in 
the  ventricles,  more  especially  the  lateral  ventricles,  but  in  certain  con- 
genital cases  it  is  in  the  subdui-al  space.  Hence  the  terms  Intanal 
and  External  hydrocephaluB.  The  latter  condition  scarcely  can  occur 
unless  there  is  a  congenital  defect  in  the  formation  of  the  brain,  such 
as  perforation,  or  absence  of  the  corpus  callosum,  so  that  the  ventricles 
eoranuinicate  with  the  sulidural  space. 

External  hydrocephalus  is  sometimes  used  as  equivalent  to  crdema  of  the 
membranes,  but  this  is  an  incorrect  use  of  the  term,  which  really  e^resKS  a 
considerable  collection  in  a  cavity. 

(d)  Acquired  hydrocephalaa — A^iart  from  the  form  ex  rrurieo  already 
considered  in  the  preceding  i^ige,  hydrocephalus  as  met  with  in  the 
a<lult  is  niustlv  related  to  a  definite  disturbance  of  the  circulation  in 
the  l>rain.  The  walls  of  the  ventricles  do  not  probably  have  much  to 
ilo  with  the  supply  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  to  the  ventricles.  Hie 
choroid  plexus  which  consists  of  a  convolution  of  arteries,  capillarieiy 
veins,  and  lymphatics,  is  the  chief  agent  in  this  function.  It  is 
important  to  note  that  the  arteries  reach  the  plexus  by  a  totally 
different  route  from  that  by  which  the  veins  and  lymphatics  emerge 
The  arteries  arc  branches  of  the  middle  cerebral  and  reach  the  plexus 
near  its  anterior  extremity  in  the  descending  cornu  of  the  ventricle. 
On  the  other  hand  the  veins  of  the  plexus  i)a8s  backwards  and  emerge 
from  the  brain  thn>ugh  the  great  transvei'se  fissure.  The  veins  gather 
themselves  together  into  the  Veins  Of  Oalen,  one  of  which  is  connected 
with  e^ch  lateral  ventricle.  The  two  veins  of  Galen  running  side  hy 
side  pass  backwards  between  the  corpus  callosum  and  the  corpora 
4[uadrigeniina  to  open  into  the  straight  sinus.  It  will  be  observed  that 
from  their  different  anatomical  relations  the  arteries  and  veins  are  not 
liable  to  be  obstnicted  simultaneously,  and  that  if  the  arteries  remain 
dilated  whilst  the  veins  are  obstructed  the  resulting  passive  hypenemia 
may  be  aggravated. 

Olwtruction  of  the  veins  of  the  choroid  plexus  or  of  the  veins  of 
Galen  so  as  to  produce  jmssive  hypcrannia  seems  the  principal  mode  of 
causation  of  acquired  hydroce2>halus.  Bapid  accnmalation  is  brooglt 
about  mainly  by  pressure  from  without,  and  chiefly  by  pressure  on  the 
veins  of  Galen.    This  is  especially  liable  to  occur  in  the  case  rf 
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aiB  of  the  Cflrebellum  (as  in  Fig.  487).  The  cerebellum  lieing 
1  in  a  apace  limited  by  the  tentorium  above,  exercises  conaideiable 
ire  within  this  limited  space.  Whenever  it  increai^eB  in  bulk 
lins  of  Galen  are  rendered  liable  to  pressure.  TamourB  of  the 
id  plexns,  especially  in  its  posterior  part,  may  similarly  obstruct 
eins  and  induce  hydrocephahis.     Thrombosis  of  the  veins  of 


is  another  cause  of  hydrocephalus  but  an  unusual  one.  In 
cases  the  thrombus  originates  in  the  sinuses,  and  gi-ows  into 
eina  of  Giilun,  but  Newman  has  recorded  a  case  in  which  these 
alone  seemed  to  be  the  seat  of  thrombosis. 
Tabercalar  meningitiB  hydrocephalus  is  nearly  constant,  but  it 
her  ditficult  of  explanation.  The  di.scase  is  chanicteriitcd  by  an 
rmatory  exudation  ikt  the  base  of  the  brain,  and  it  might  lie 
Bed  that  the  fluid  accumulated  in  the  ventricles  would  be  inflam- 
y.  But,  although  tuliercles  arc  sometimes  found  on  the  choroid 
I,  yet  the  exudation  in  the  ventricles  is  rarely  inflammatory  in 
cter.  It  consists  of  a  clear  pellucid  fluid  with  little  albumen,  and 
loir  specific  gravity  (about  1010),  presenting  thus  the  characters 
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rather  of  a  transudation  than  an  inflammatory  exudation.  The  ex- 
planation is  probably  to  be  found  in  part  in  the  exudation  outside  the 
ventricles.  This  is  generally  abundant  where  the  vellum  interpositom 
emerges  from  the  ventricles  in  front  of  the  cerebellum,  and  heroi 
besides  filling  up  the  lymph  spaces,  it  is  liable  to  cause  pressure  on 
the  veins  of  Galen  as  they  pass  through  the  comparatively  narrow 
isthmus.  This  is  the  more  likely  to  produce  hyperemia  and  exudation 
from  the  fact  already  mentioned,  that  the  arteries  reach  the  plexus  by 
a  different  route,  and  are  not  so  liable  to  pressure. 

(h)  Chronic  hydrocephaluB.  Congenital  hydrocephaloB. — It  has  been 
pointed  out  in  a  previous  section  that  various  malformations  affecting 
the  brain  and  cranium  are  due  to  dropsy  of  the  c^rebro-spinal  canal 
during  early  fcetal  life.  A  similar  dropsy  may  occur  at  later  periods  of 
intra-uterine  life,  or  even  after  birth.  The  condition  may  be  designated 
chronic  hydrocephalus,  which,  it  will  be  understood,  is  often  congenital, 
and  may  by  the  enlargement  of  the  head  produce  serious  difficulty  in 
delivery.  No  proper  explanation  of  the  dropsy  has  been  offered.  It 
is  said  that  chronic  hydrocephalus  often  goes  along  with  rickets,  and 
it  has  been  suggested  that  as  a  rickety  skull  is  more  yielding  than 
a  normal  one,  too  little  pressure  is  exercised  on  the  brain,  and  the 
accumulation  of  fluid  is  allowed.  This  is  not,  however,  a  sufficient 
explanation,  especially  of  the  severe  congenital  cases.  The  probability 
is  that  the  disease  depends  on  a  congenital  defect  in  the  apparatus  for 
the  secretion  and  absorption  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid. 

The  dropsy  may  bo  genenil,  affecting  all  the  ventricles,  but  the 
fourth  is  often  but  little  dilated,  the  fluid  l)eing  mainly  in  the  lateral 
and  third  ventricles.  Sometimes  the  lateral  ventricles  are  alone  dis- 
tended, the  foramen  of  Monro  being  closed.  Sometimes  the  ventricle 
of  the  septum  lucidum  is  obviously  distended  as  it  lies  between  the  two 
latenil  ventricles.  As  the  accumulation  increases  the  convolutions  are 
flattened  out  and  they  may  be  completely  unfolded,  the  brain  forming 
a  smooth  globe  over  the  greatly  distended  ventricles.  The  distension 
may  be  so  great  as  to  cause  thinning  of  the  covering  brain  substance  to 
an  extraordinary  degree,  leaving  little  between  the  pia  mater  and  the 
fluid.  The  surface  of  the  ventricles  (ependyma)  is  usually  somewhat 
thickened,  giving  a  kind  of  leathery  membranous  lining  to  the  cavity, 
sometimes  with  grarnilar  elevations,  especially  on  the  surface  of  the 
corpus  striatum  and  fourth  ventricle.  There  may  oven  be  rounded 
prominences  consisting  of  grey  brain  substance  (Virchow).  The  fluid 
is  clear  and  pellucid,  and  has  a  low  specific  gravity  (1001  to  1009). 

With  this  great  dilatation  of  the  ventricles  the  head  is  greatly 
enlarged,  and  as  the  bones  are  more  yielding  in  some  parts  than  others^ 
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n  alteration  in  shape  occurs.  The  fontanelles  and  sutures  are  widened 
nd  their  closure  greatly  delayed.     The  frontal  bone  is  pushed  forward 

0  that  the  forehead  rises  perpendicularly  or  overhangs  the  eyebrows ; 
he  parietals  bulge  laterally,  and  the  occipital  bones  are  pushed  back- 
rards.  The  head  in  this  way  becomes  greatly  increased  in  circum- 
9rence,  while  it  is  usually  much  flattened  at  the  vertex.  (See  Figs. 
88  and  489.)  The  bones  of  the  face,  even  though  they  are  of 
lormal  size,  look  dwarfed  beside  the  enlarged  cranium,  and  the  face 
las  a  pinched  look.  The  eyeballs  are  rendered  prominent  by  the 
vessure  on  the  roof  of  the  orbit,  and  enlarged  veins  are  generally 
een  beneath  the  thin  skin  of  the  head. 

Although  there  is  this  great  thinning  of  the  brain  substance,  it  is 
emarkable  how  the  functions  may  be  retained.  A  child  in  this  con- 
ition  may  remain  very  intelligent,  and  when  recovery  occurs  may  pass 
irough  life  with  no  permanent  defect  in  the  functions  of  the  brain ;  but 

1  the  majority  of  cases  there  is  defective  mental  development  ranging 
om  total  idiocy,  with  perhaps  epilepsy,  to  the  lesser  degrees  of 
dbecility  or  of  mental  enfeeblement.  The  yielding  of  the  skull  seems 
>  prevent  any  such  excess  of  pressure  as  to  seriously  damage  the 
rain,  which  has  a  remarkable  power  of  accommodating  itself  to  altera- 
ons  in  position  of  its  parts.  If  recovery  takes  place,  the  skull  to 
>me  extent  collapses,  the  fontanelles  and  sutures  close,  often  with  the 
>rmation  of  additional  centres  of  ossification,  forming  Wormian  bones 
1  the  sutures.  But  the  fontanelles  are  late  in  closing,  and  the  cranium 
stains  somewhat  of  the  hydrocephalic  shape  during  life. 

In  some  very  rare  cases  the  corpus  callosum  and  its  pia-arachnoid 
iave  given  way,  the  fluid  coming  thus  to  the  surface  and  filling  the 
avity  of  the  dura  mater,  thus  forming  a  Hydrocephalus  extemna.  In 
hat  case  the  hemispheres  are  folded  aside,  and  the  central  parts  of 
'he  brain  are  exposed,  the  brain  being  as  a  whole  pressed  down  towards 
^e  base.  But  this  can  scarcely  occur  except  in  congenital  cases,  and 
is  not  consistent  with  the  prolongation  of  life. 

A  Partial  dropsy  of  the  ventricles  is  of  occasional  occurrence, 
either  as  a  congenital  or  acquired  condition.  One  lateral  ventricle 
may  be  distended,  or  even  one  horn.  There  may  also  be  a  dropsy 
of  the  third  ventricle  alone,  or  of  the  ventricle  of  the  septum 
locidum.  These  partial  dropsies  will  cause  displacements  according 
to  their  situation. 

3.  Hydrorrhachis  interna,  Hydromyelia,  Syringomyelia,  Cysts  of 

fts  cord. — Almost  all  of  these  affections  are  congenital  in  origin.    They 

^  related  to  the  central  canal  of  the  cord  and  its  development. 

3d 
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The  central  canal  of  the  cord  presents  nomiEUl;  coaBid«rftbl«  TariUioM.   Id  ib 
tjpical   [onn  it  is  a  narrow  slit   line<l  with  ajUndrical   epitbelinni.    Tht  Umk 


immediately  around  it  is  much  more  cellular  than  the  rest  of  the  cord,  tfais  w 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  consi<!la  almost  alone  of  neuroKlia  without  nervous  elemenl 
in  this  respect  comparini;  with  the epcndjnia of  the  cerebral  ventricles.    Froaitl 
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!tl  eonditioii  the  Tariatiooa  ooDBiBt  io  different  cooditiong  at  the  cknal  itaelt 
of  the  alirroDDding  tissue.  The  canKi  msj  be  wideaed  either  geaerallj  or  in 
fuiBTene  ormedian  direction.  Od  the  other  hand  the  canal  majbeobliterated 
it*  position  only  indicated  b;  the  cellalar  area  of  neuroglia.  Theae  are  all 
in  normal  limits. 

be  term  Hydrorrhsohls  corresponds  with  hydrocepbaluB,  and  ex- 
aea  &  dropsy  of  the  cord,  either  of  the  central  canal  (H.  interna)  or 
^he  meninges  (H.  externa).  Dropsy  of  the  central  canal  ie  also 
gnated  Hydromyelis  and  Syringomyelia.  The  former  term  is 
lied  to  cases  where  the  dilatation  is  obviously  congenital,  while  the 
er  is  used  where  it  ib  met  with  in  the  adult.  Syringomyelia  is, 
'ever,  probably  always  congenital  in  its  origin,  so  that  it  may  be 
.  that  it  originates  in  a  hydromyelia.  These  terms  are  applied  to 
ases  of  cavities  or  cyste  in  the  cord  filled  with  serous  fluid  whether 
r  are  demonstrably  due  to  dilatation  of  the  centi-al  caTial  or  not. 
twill  be  remembered  that  the  central  canal  is  formed  by  the  arching 
hwards  of  the  medullary  plates  (see  p.  44),  so  that  the  closure  is 
terior.  The  central  canal  will,  there- 
',  at  first  extend  somewhat  back- 
ds,  and  it  ia  by  a  gradual  coalescence 
he  posterior  portions  in  the  middle 

that  the  canal  takes  its  usual 
tion.  Dropsy  occurring  in  faital  life 
able  to  cause  a  permanent  enlarge- 
t  backwards  as  shown  in  Fig.  490. 

dilatation  may  vary  greatly  at 
rent  levels,  so  as  to  lead  sometimes  to  a  cystic  appearance  in  the 

1  some  cases  cavities  exist  in  the  cord  without  obvious  connection 
I  the  central  canal,  but  as  these  are  always  in  the  posterior  parts  of 
cord,  they  probably  take  origin  in  portions  of  the  original  canal, 
.'h  in  the  process  of  coalescence  have  become  isolated.  These  not 
^nently  extend  into  the  posterior  cornua,  and  may  be  double  (Fig. 
I  or  single  (Fig.  492). 

n  interesting  peculiarity  of  these  various  conditions  is  that  the 
us  cavities  produced  are  surrounded,  like  the  normal  central  canal, 
I  neuroglift,  which  in  some  cases  is  in  considerable  excess.  The 
■SB  may  be  so  great  as  to  amount  to  a  tumour  (glioma  glissis).  The 
^rutnce  of  this  is  emphasized  by  the  occasional  co-existence  of  syrin- 
yelia  with  tumour  of  the  eord,  and  even  with  multiple  timiours  (see 
'er«).  Gliomata  of  the  cord  mostly  originate  behind  the  centra! 
A,  even  when  there  is  no  dilatation  of  the  latter. 


7h6  mbmbhanes  and  cavities  of  brain  and  cokd. 

HydroniyelJa  and  ayriDgomyelia  do  not  ueually  interfere  with  the 
fiiiictioii  of  the  cord,  but  if  the  dilatation  be  excessive,  or  if  there  ii 
the  formation  of  a  tumour,  there  may  be  considerable  damage. 

Hydromyolia  and  syringomyelia,  at  least  in  the  lesser  degrees,  out 
at  times  apparently  exist  without  betraying  their  presence  by  my 
symptoms,  but  in  many  coses  they  are  associated  with  a  quite  d» 
tinctive  symptomatoI<^.  The  condition  bos  been  recognind 
anatomically  since  the  time  of  Brunner  (16K8},  but  such  cavitiea  nre 


for  long  looked  upon  as  mere  peciilinritiea  and  without  pathologinl 
Hignificance,  and  it  is  only  since  Kahier  and  Schultzc  showed  thtt  the 
condition  was  capable  of  recognition  clinically  that  it  assumed  aj 
importance. 

4.  Spina  bifida. — In  the  section  on  General  Malformations,  thii  con- 
dition has  already  been  considered.  Bhaclliscbisis,  or  spins  bifida 
without  tumour,  has  been  sufHciently  described  (see  p.  51),  biUtlie 
form  asflociutcci  with  tumour  requires  fuller  consideration. 

Ibe  term  spins  binds  is  bf  Home  limited  to  the  tumescent  form,  vhidl  ii 
Ihercfore  diBtiaifuished  trom  rhachiachisig,  bnt  this  distinctJOD  esnnot  be  tHliJ 
msintaineil. 

Spina  bifida  with  tnmonr. — The  tumour  forms  a  rounded  swelling 
which  is  usually  situated  in  the  lumbosacral  region,  but  may  be  in  iny 
part  of  the  column.  There  is  usually  a  defect  in  the  arches  of  ibe 
verteliFH!,  and  the  swelling  protrudes  posteriorly  ;  but  there  are  a  tvf 
cases  in  which  the  l>odies  of  the  vertebre  are  defective,  and  the  swelling 
protrudi^s  into  the  thorax,  abdomen,  or  pelvis.  There  is  sometimes  no 
defect,  or  a  very  slight  one,  of  the  arches  of  the  vertebrK,  the  pro- 
trusion passing  between  two  adjacent  arches. 

The  protrusion  (Fig.  49^1)  ia  covered  with  skin  over  the  greater  part 
of  its  surface,  but  in  the  central  part  there  is  often  on  area  of  inemlxuie 
which  contains  none  of  the  special  structures  of  the  skin,  such  as  hiin 
and  sebaceous  glands.     Inside  the  skin  there  are  the  membranee  of  the 
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cord ;  but,  according  to  Recklinghausen,  the  dura  mater  is  frequently 
defective  to  a  eimilar  extent  with  the  skin,  so  that  tho  sac  is  formed 
of  pia-arachnoid,  which  is  usually  considerably  thickened.  There  is 
generally  a  dimpbng  or  umbilication  at  the  summit  of  the  tumour  (see 
4  in  figure),  and  this  sometimes  amounts  to  a  small  canal  which  may 
directly  communicate  with  the  central 
canal  of  the  cord.  The  umbilication 
torresponds  with  an  adhesion  of  the 
cord  to  the  sac. 

The  contents  of  the  sac  are  a 
pellucid  fluid  of  a  specific  gravity  of 
about  1007.  It  is  really  the  cerebro- 
spinal fluid,  and  indeed,  there  is  often 
%  hydrocephalus  associated  with  the 
spina  bifida. 

Spina  biSda  implies  a  dropsy  of  the 
structures  of  the  cord,  and  diflerent 
names  are  applied  according  to  the 
share  which  the  various  structures  take 
in  the  protrusion,  these  names  being 
constructed  on  similar  principles  to 
those  in  use  for  the  brain  and  its 
membranes.  We  have  ( I )  Meningocele, 
«r  [Hotnuion  of  the  membranes  only : 
0)  Mmitujo-mifeloceie,  or  protrusion  of 
membranes  and  cord  together;  and  tJ^^^'Sr^"™  1 S, ffi  «S^«S 
(3)  Syrin^<ymydo<xU,  in  which  the  p^*;^";  "r'j"™'™"i^!'i'hth"^I^ 
|m)trusion  obviously  consists  of  a  ["'"■T^^*!^d"wWrtr''"^^int.i"'SlS 
dilated  and  closed  central  canal.  This  Ji!f^5j'J[i^5^^^'^i^,5'i',j;^I^'^^' 
form  ia  also  called  Myeh-cystoctle  ( Reck-    >«h«i  t"  ttc  xkin  rf,  where  it  )i>d  ^  umaii 

^  ,  oppiilng-.  Uie»tt«:hmelit  [unn>  »  dlmplo 

liiurhansen).      Of    these    three    forms    in  the  oae ;  ■,  i.,  npiiuu  nur^ei  whiih  p»™ 

*  '     _  [ttiin  the  rnrd  ninnd  to  lhe»nt«ri.,r  KHjiMt 

toe  second   is  much   the   commonest,    "ttheMcmiiwtipruiKiiihciniumuiiptioM 

,       ,        ,  ,  ,     .  .       «f  l-uc[roiiitbe«ptn«lo"uil.   (ViwMow.) 

although  the   last-mentioned    form    la 

probably  more  frequent  than  has  been  usually  supposed  (Cleland). 

The  Spiul  Cord  in  all  forms  of  spina  bifida  ie  prolonged  downwards 
IS  far  as  the  seat  of  the  tumour.  As  the  latter  is  usually  in  the  lumbo- 
ucral  region,  this  implies  that  the  cord  occupies  the  entire  length  of 
the  canal  as  it  docs  in  the  earlier  periods  of  fcctal  life.  As  the  cord 
begins  to  retract  within  the  canal  in  the  fourth  month  the  affection 
Bust  be  earlier  in  its  origin  than  that  period.  It  is  of  interest  that 
eren  in  cases  of  meningocele  where  the  membranes  alone  are  protruded 
thia  elongation  of  the  cord  occurs. 
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With  the  exception  of  elongation,  the  cord  in  a  small  number  of  cua 
is  not  involved.  The  fluid  may  be  entirely  behind  it  as  in  meningoeele, 
and  it  may  be  little  altered.  In  that  case  the  nerves  also  will  be  in 
front  of  the  protrusion. 

In  Syring^o-myelocele  the  central  canal  is  distended  backwards,  tod 
although  the  internal  lining  of  the  sac  is  really  the  expanded  central 
canal,  yet  the  sac  is,  as  in  meningocele,  behind  the  nerves  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  conl. 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  compx-ising  the  Meningo-mydo- 
oeles,  the  spinal  cord  is  actually  involved  in  the  sac  (see  Fig.  493), 
passing  into  it  and  attached  to  its  wall,  thus  presenting  varioaa 
malformations  and  dislocations.  The  nerve-roots  also  which  come  off 
from  the  part  of  the  cord  involved  take  origin  within  the  sac,  and 
traverse  it  in  order  to  reach  their  foramina.  The  posterior  roots  are 
necessarilv  more  involved  than  the  anterior.  Sometimes  the  nenres 
take  origin  from  the  posterior  wall  of  the  sac,  and  the  latter  may 
present  externally  a  double  row  of  slight  depressions  corresponding 
with  this  origin. 

Spina  bifida  occulta. — This  term  was  first  applied  by  Kecklinghausen 

to  an  interesting  form  in  which,  without  a  tumour  externally,  there 

is  elongation  of  the  cord  and  defect  of  the   vertebral  arches.   He 

supposes  that  there    was   here    an    early    meningocele,    which  bad 

subsequently  shrunk.     An  important  peculiarity  in  this  form  is  the 

existence  within  the  spinal  canal,  and  in  contact   with  the  cord,  of 

adipose  and  fibrous  tissue  and  striated  muscle,  which  may  be  in  such 

quantity  as  to  form  a  distinct  tumour  (myo-fibro-lipoma).     The  muscle 

is  in  bundles  like  those  of  the  multifidus  spinie,  and  Kecklinghausen 

supposes  that  it  may  have  arisen  by  a  dislocation  inwards  of  parts 

of  this    muscle    through   the    defectively   formed    vertebral   arches. 

Another  [)eculiarity  is  the  existence  of  an  excessive  growth  of  l^ 

over  the  concealed  spina  bifida.     It  is  not  improbable  that  such  Icsiom 

may  be  not  infretiuent.     The  existence  of  a  tuft  of  hair  in  the  lumbar 

region,   which   sometimes   resembles  a   tail,  should  call  attention  to 

the  condition  of  the  arches  of  the  vertebrsB,  and  this  may  reveal  a 

spina  bifida  occulta.     This  form  of  spina  bifida,  like  that  in  which  a 

manifest  tumour  exists,  may  be  associated  with  lesions  of  the  cord 

resulting  in  paralysis. 

The  origin  of  spina  bifida  is  to  be  referred  to  f cetal  life.  Looking  to  the  series  d 
forms  of  lesion  from  completely  open  spina  bifida  with  anencephalus  to  meningo- 
cele, it  seems  necessary  to  connect  the  affection  with  dropsy  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
canal.  A  further  confirmation  of  this  is  the  frequent  co-existenoe  of  hydrooephalos- 
It  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  a  mere  dropsy  of  the  membranes,  and  still  lesi  a 
simple  defect  of  the  aichea  ot  the  vertebra?,  would  fix  the  cord  in  the  foetal  poaitioo, 
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■o  that  we  are  indaoed  to  regard  the  lesion  as  primarily  one  of  the  cord  itself.  There 
maj  be  a  verj  early  dropsy  interfering  with  the  closure  of  the  canal,  and  so  leading 
to  rhachischisis.  But  after  the  closure  there  may  be  a  dropsy  leading  to  a  local 
distension  which  may  subsequently  rupture.  If  it  does  not  rupture  then  there  will 
be  a  spina  bifida  having  the  form  of  a  syringo-myelocele.  If  it  does  rupture  then 
the  meningocele  or  the  meningo-myelocele  will  result.  The  aperture  may  be  ulti- 
mately a  very  narrow  one  or  may  become  obliterated,  and  the  central  canal  may 
form  and  even  be  of  normal  character.  As  a  general  rule,  however,  the  fluid  in  the 
sac  communicates  freely  with  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  and  sudden  withdrawal  of 
the  former  sometimes  leads  to  serious  cerebral  symptoms  from  the  reduction  of 
the  cranial  contents. 

Literatim, — Hydroctphalm — Leubuscher,  Path.  d.  Hirnkrank.,  1854;  Hugusnin 
(with  fall  literature)  in  Ziemssen's  Handb.,  xi.,  1 ;  Wilks,  Ouy's  Hosp.  Rep.,  1860. 
HydrorrhachU,  etc. — Letden,  Virch.  Arch.,  Ixviii.;  Lanohans,  ibid.,  Ixxxv. ;  Kraubs, 
ibid.,  c. ;  Schultze,  ibid.,  cii. ;  Charcot,  Lemons  du  Mardi,  1890;  Oowers,  Dis.  of 
nerv.  syst.,  ii.,  latest  edition;  Hoffmann,  Deut.  Zeit.  f.  Nervenheilk.,  1892; 
8cHi.ESiMnEB,  Die  Syringomyelie,  1897 ;  Isaac  Bruhl,  Contrib.  k  I'^tude  de  la 
syringomy^lie.  1890.  Spina  W/frfa— FftRSTER,  Missbildungen,  1865;  Virchow, 
OeschwUlste,  i.  and  ii. ;  Kanke,  Jahrb.  d.  Kinderheilk.,  xLi. ;  W.  Koch,  Mittheil- 
ungen,  1881;  Morton,  On  spina  bifida,  2nd  ed.,  1887;  Cleland,  in  Morton,  p.  32, 
also  Jour,  of  Anat.  and  Phys.,  xvii.,  257 ;  Bep.  to  Clin.  Soc.  of  London,  1885,  xviii., 
339;  Recklinghausen,  Virch.  Arch.,  cv.,  243  and  374  (with  full  literature) ;  Bland 
Sutton,  Lancet,  1887  and  1888. 

XL— MENINGEAL  HAEMORRHAGE. 

1.  Hsmatoma  of  the  dura  mater.  Pachymeningitis  hsdmorrhagica. 
— Haemorrhage  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  dura  mater,  a  lesion  of 
considerable  frequency,  is  found  associated  with  thickening  and  new- 
tformation,  characters  indicative  of  chronic  inflammation.  There  are 
differences  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  inflammation  is  primary  or 
secondary  to  the  haemorrhage.  The  lesion  presents  itself  mostly  in  the 
form  of  a  somewhat  massive  blood-clot  covering  the  internal  surface  of 
the  dura  mater  and  compressing  the  brain  substance.  When  the  clot 
is  more  particularly  examined  it  is  seen  to  be  not  exactly  free  on  the 
surface  of  the  dura  mater,  but  covered  with  a  delicate  membrane,  which 
is  continued  beyond  the  clot  on  the  surface  of  the  dura  mater  as  a  thin 
soft  layer.  This  membrane  generally  has  a  brownish  colour,  evidently 
from  the  blood  colouring-matter,  and  it  presents  in  its  substance,  as 
well  as  between  the  membrane  and  the  dura  mater,  numerous  smaller 
hemorrhages.  This  condition  is  of  somewhat  frequent  occurrence, 
particularly  among  the  insane. 

As  indicated  above  two  views  are  held  regarding  the  nature  of  this 
condition,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  there  may  be  actually  two 
diseanes.  According  to  Prescott,  Hewett,  Huguenin,  and  others,  a 
hsemorrhage  into  the  cavity  of  the  dura  mater  is  the  primary  condition. 
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It  is  undoubted  that  a  hEemorrhage  may  lead  to  a  condition  reKinbling 
that  described.  In  n  case  of  aneurysm  of  one  of  the  lai^r  c«rebn1 
vessels,  where  bleeding  had  occurred  into  the  subdural  space  tone 
time  before  the  fatal  cerebral  hiemorrhage,  the  author  found  a  kjer 
of  Bofl  tissue  covering  the  dura  mater  and  having  much  of  the  chant- 
ters  described  above.  In  another  case  of  the  author's  an  injury  to  the 
head  was  followed  by  a  hemorrhage  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  dim 
mater.  The  blood-clot  was  in  greut  part  replaced  by  an  organiiMl 
highly  cellular  membrane,  in  which    were  wide  eupillariea  (see  Fig- 
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aracterized  by  hypenemia.  The  inflammation  being  chronic,  the 
suit  is  the  formation  of  a  soft  membrane  on  the  internal  surface  of  the 
ra  mater,  owing  to  an  inflammatory  transformation  of  its  internal 
^er.  In  its  structure  this  membrane  somewhat  resembles  mucous 
siia,  containing  stellate  and  spindle-shaped  cells  in  a  matrix  which 
res  a  precipitate  with  acetic  acid.  In  it  there  are  large  thin-walled 
Kxl-vessels  in  large  numbers.  The  false  membrane  is  easily  lifted 
im  the  dura  mater  with  forceps,  and  as  this  is  being  done  numerous 
1  threads  are  seen  to  stretch  from  it  to  the  dura  mater ;  these  are 
e  blood-vessels. 

kn  explanation  of  the  large  size  and  tendency  to  rapture  of  these  vessels  has  been 
jgested  by  Rindfleisoh.  To  b^in  with,  there  is  hyperemia  of  the  dura  mater 
th  relaxation  of  the  arteries.  The  normal  capillaries  of  the  dura  mater  being  in 
lense  tisane  are  not  readily  dilated,  although  the  blood  in  them  is  at  a  high  pressure, 
le  new-formed  vessels,  however,  are  delicate  and  lie  in  a  soft  tissue,  and  they 
mmimicate  with  the  capillaries  of  the  dura  mater,  in  which  the  blood-pressure  is 
eetaiTe.  They  are  therefore  very  liable  to  dilatation,  and  although  they  have  the 
rootore  of  capillaries  they  are  mostly  three  or  four  times  as  wide  as  ordinary  ones. 
leee  TesseU  often  rupture,  so  that  there  is  frequent  hemorrhage  into  the  soft 
embrane.  But  sometimes  a  more  considerable  haemorrhage  occurs,  and  the  blood 
camnlating  dissects  up  the  membrane  from  the  dura  mater,  rupturing  fresh 
issels  as  it  advances.  In  this  way  a  large  flat  clot  as  thick  as  the  hand  may  be 
rmed — the  proper  hiematoma.  It  will  be  observed  that  this  clot  is  still  covered 
ith  the  membrane,  and  it  is  quite  unusual  to  find  the  blood  escaping  into  the 
•vity  of  the  dura  mater. 

If  a  fatal  bsemorrhage  does  not  occur,  the  new-formed  membrane 
ndergoes  organization  in  the  way  of  other  inflammatory  structures. 
:  becomes  more  cellular  and  finally  develops  into  connective  tissue 
hicb  coalesces  with  that  of  the  dura  mater.  The  disease,  however,  is 
3t  to  recur,  and  a  fresh  soft  layer  is  formed  which  goes  through  the 
ime  stages,  so  that  there  may  be  several  layers  in  different  stages  of 
ansformation  on  the  surface  of  the  dura  mater,  the  innermost  layer 
iving  the  characters  described  above. 

This  condition  occurs  chiefly  over  the  convexity  of  the  brain,  and  is 
ated  to  be  mainly  in  the  domain  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery.  An 
:ute  suppurative  inflammation  very  rarely  develops  in  connection  with 
le  hiematoma. 

2.  HflBmorrhag^es  in  the  soft  membranes. — Most  of  these  are  second- 
ly to  some  other  lesion  and  they  are  usually  of  minor  consequence. 
Te  have  seen  that  aneurysms,  although  situated  in  the  meninges, 
ive  rise,  when  they  rupture,  to  cerebral  more  than  to  meningeal 
BBmorrhage.  There  are  again  numerous  small  haemorrhages  occasionally 
1  anthrax,  hemophilia,  scurvy,  and  ulcerative  endocarditis.     There 
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arc  also  haemorrhages  from  injuries  to  the  skull,  especially  when  they 
involve  lacerations  of  the  brain.  But  there  is  one  form  which  is 
primar}'  and  of  considerable  importance. 

Infantile  meningeal  hsmorrhage. — In  severe  and  prolonged  laboon, 
where  the  head  is  much  compressed  and  there  is  obstruction  of  the 
vessels,  haemorrhage  sometimes  takes  place  on  the  surface  of  die  brain. 
It  is  important  because  it  may  lead  to  permanent  injury  to  the  bnin. 
The  hsemorrhagc  is  usually  1)ilateral  over  the  convexity  or  at  the  hue, 
and  in  the  former  case  it  occupies  chiefly  the  central  region  towards 
the  middle  lino.  The  brain  beneath  is  sometimes  much  injured,  being 
lacei-ated  and  infiltrated  with  blood.  When  at  the  base,  the  hemor- 
rhage is  chiefly  in  the  posterior  fossa,  the  blood  lying  on  the  pon«, 
medulla,  and  cerebellum,  and  generally  arising  from  a  laceration  of  the 
cerebellum 

As  the  blood  is  absorbed  there  may  remain  a  permanent  atrophj  of 
the  parts  which  have  1>een  injured.  There  may  thus  be  a  depression 
over  the  central  convolutions  which  are  dwarfed  and  indurated,  and 
the  usual  secondary  degenerations  may  ensue. 

During  life,  there  may  be  little  that  is  noteworthy  in  the  child  im- 
mediately after  birth,'bfit  as  the  powers  develop  it  may  show  motor 
weakness  and  rigidity  of -limbs,  along  with  more  or  less  mental  defect 
The  resulting  jMralyi^is  may  be  either  hemiplegic  or  paraplegic  in  dis- 
tribution accoi'ding  as  the  lesion  is  unilateral  or  bilateral  There  i» 
often  considerable  improvement  as  life  goes  on. 

Litasatnre. — Ilo'mafoma — Prkscott  Hewett,  Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  1845;  Vibchow, 
Wurzb.  Verhandl.,  185G,  vii. ;  Huouenix,  Ziemssen's  Handb.,  xi. ;  Rindflebci. 
Path,  histol.  (Syd.  Soc.  transl.),  1873,  ii.,  302;  Coats,  Journ.  of  Path.,  i.,  1898. 
lufaiitUe  A^f-wiorrAfir/c— Little,  Obstet.  Trans.,  1862;  M*Nutt,  Amer.  Jour,  of  Med. 
Science,  1885;  Gowekh,  Dis.  of  nerv.  syst.,  ii.,  latest  edition. 


III.-MENINGITIS-INFLAMMATIONS  OF  THE  MEMBRANES  OF  THK 

BRAIN  AND  CORD. 

1.  Pachymeningitis.  Inflammation  of  the  dura  mater. — Excluding 
the  condition  already  described  as  connected  with  hsematoma,  the 
inflammations  of  the  dura  mater  are  for  the  most  part  secondan'  w 
aflections  of  the  1)ones  or  sinuses.  In  compound  fractures  of  the  skoll, 
suppuration  may  extend  to  the  dura  mater,  and  in  some  cases  to  the 
soft  membranes.  Caries  of  the  bones  may  have  a  similar  result 
Thrombo-phlebitis  of  the  sinuses,  especially  in  cases  of  disease  of  the 
ear,  also  gives  rise  to  suppurative  inflammation,  sometimes  associated 
with  gangrene  of  the  dura  mater.     (See  under  Abscess  of  the  Brain*) 
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3.  Leptomeningitis.  Inflammation  of  the  pia-araohnoid. — As  the 
rachnoid  and  pia  mater  are  closely  connected  and  form  virtually  one 
lembrane,  they  are  always  associated  in  their  inflajnmations.  The 
srm  Meningitis  is  commonly  used  without  qualification  to  express 
iflammation  of  the  soft  membranes,  which  is  much  more  frequent 
ban  that  of  the  dura  mater.  The  nutrient  vessels  of  the  brain  pass 
1  from  the  vessels  running  in  the  sHbarachnoid  space,  and  their 
tieaths  are  direct  continuations  from  the  loose  tissue  of  the  pia 
later.  Hence  in  all  forms  of  inflammation  there  is  liable  to  be  an 
xtension  inwards  for  a  certain  distance  along  the  vessels.  This  is 
nportant,  as  serious  irritation  of  the  cortical  substance  of  the  brain 
I  apt  to  result. 

(a)  Simple  acnte  Leptomeningitis. — This  name  is  applied  to  non 
pecific  inflammations  of  the  pia-arachnoid.  Some  irritant  obtains 
iccess  to  the  membranes,  and  as  it  is  carried  by  the  circulating  cerebro- 
;pinal  fluid  the  inflammation  is  usually  of  a  spreading  character.  The 
ause  is  usually  traumatic  and  the  irritant  is  Septic  in  nature ;  but  it 
nay  arise  from  disease  of  the  bones,  especially  in  ear  disease,  and  in 
Jiat  case  the  meningitis  may  be  associated  with  abscess  of  the  brain. 
rhere  are  cases  in  which  the  meningitis  has  an  embolic  origin,  septic 
matter  being  transported  in  pyaemia  or  ulcerative  endocarditis.  It  has 
&l80  been  found  associated  with  acute  specific  fevers,  typhoid,  scarlet 
fever,  small-pox,  and  with  other  acute  diseases,  especially  pneumonia. 
In  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  the  infective  agent  is  the  Diplococcns 
of  Fraenkel  (see  under  Pneumonia),  and  this  is  the  case  in  traumatic  as 
veil  as  in  other  cases.  Other  forms  have  been  met  with,  6.g,  Diplo- 
coccus  intracellularis  meningitidis.  Streptococcus,  etc. 

In  the  milder  cases  there  may  be  simply  a  serous  exudation  in  the 
nibarachnoid  space,  constituting  an  inflammatory  oedema.  But  in  most 
nstances  the  case  goes  on  until  pus,  or  pus  with  fibrine,  forms.  The 
irst  appearances  are  visible  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  veins,  in  the 
lulci  between  the  convolutions.  Very  often  there  is  a  white  or 
yellow  band  visible  on  either  side  of  the  vein,  and  this  consists  of 
iccumulated  leucocytes,  sometimes  with  fibrine.  As  the  exudation 
ncreases  the  veins  become  buried  in  it,  and  the  whole  subarachnoid 
ipace  becomes  filled.  The  spaces  being  filled  out  the  pia-arachnoid 
forms  a  bulky  solid  layer  which  may  be  separated  from  the  surface  of 
the  brain,  and  may  form  a  mould  of  the  convolutions  on  its  under 
Bur&ee.  Under  the  microscope  the  membranes  on  the  surface  of  the 
brain  and  in  the  sulci  are  seen  to  be  packed  with  leucocytes,  and 
the  inflammation  extends,  as  already  noted,  in  some  measure  along  the 
perivascular  spaces  into  the  superficial  part  of  the  brain  substance. 
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Acute  leptomeningitis  is  often  a  disease  of  the  convexity  of  the  bndn 
{  Vertical  meningitis).  It  may  have  its  origin  as  in  traomatie  cases  in  a 
particular  locality,  and  it  may  here  be  more  intense  in  its  manifesta- 
tions. Sometimes  the  arachnoid  and  dura  mater  are  imited  by  fibrinoiu 
exudation  in  such  localities.  But  the  infection  generally  spreads  over 
the  surface  of  the  brain,  so  that  on  exposure  of  the  hemispheres  it 
is  everywhere  visible.  The  affection  does  not  always  confine  itself  to 
the  convexity,  but  may  extend  to  the  base  of  the  brain.  There  is  not 
commonly  any  dilatation  of  the  ventricles  (hydrocephalus)  in  this 
disease,  but  the  ventricles  may  contain  a  yellow  semi-purulent  ilaid. 
It  may  be  noted  that,  in  accordance  with  what  is  stated  in  the  Intro- 
duction to  this  section,  the  exudation  is  in  the  subarachnoid  space,  not 
on  the  free  surface  of  the  arachnoid. 

In  children  it  is  not  uncommon  to  have  an  acute  meningitis  originat- 
ing at  the  i>osterior  part  of  the  base  of  the  brain  (Poderior-Batk 
menin(jHis). 

Simple  chronic  meningitis  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  is  usnally 
secondary.  There  are  thickenings  and  adhesions  of  these  membranes 
in  different  forms  of  insanity,  in  diseases  of  the  bones,  in  the  various 
scleroses  of  the  cord,  especially  posterior  sclerosis.  It  may  be  remem- 
bered also  that  a  chronic  inflammation  of  the  membranes  of  the  cord 
is  sometimes  propagated  from  the  peripheral  nerves  along  their  sheaths. 

(h)  Epidemic  cerebro-spinal  meningitis. — This  disease,  which  occurs 
usually  in  the  form  of  local  epidemics  but  also  in  isolated  cases,  has 
been  grouped  along  with  the  acute  specific  fevers.  Like  them,  it 
depends  on  a  specific  morbid  poison.  The  infective  agent  has  been 
found  in  niarty  eases  to  be  the  diplococcos  of  Fraenkel,  which  seenu 
to  have  as  one  of  its  scats  of  election  the  membranes  of  the  brain  (see 
above).  It  is  to  be  noted  that  pneumonia  is  not  infrequently  associ- 
ated with  the  form  of  disease  under  consideration. 

The  soil  membranes  present  evidences  microscopically  of  acute  in- 
flammation, at  first  in  the  form  of  serous  exudation  with  few  leucocytes 
and  red  corpuscles.  This  condition  is  only  seen  in  cases  which  have 
died  very  ciirly  after  the  onset  of  the  disease,  for  the  exudation  soon 
takes  on  a  punilent  character  as  in  simple  meningitis.  The  exudation 
is  here  also  in  the  sulmrachnoid  space,  and  penetrates  along  the 
sheaths  of  the  vessels,  into  the  nervous  tissue  beneath  (see  Fig.  495). 
There  is  very  seldom  any  exudation  on  the  surface  of  the  arachnoid, 
and  the  dura  mater  hardly  ever  takes  part  in  the  disease.  The  exudar 
tion  is  most  marked  in  the  sulci  between  the  convolutions  of  the 
cerebral  convexity,  in  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  on  the  surface  of  the 
pons  and  the  upper  surface  of  the  cerebellum.     It  sometimes  extends 
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le  lateral  ventricles.  In  the  spinal  cord  it  is  most  abundnnt  in 
mbar  region,  and  is  almost  conRned  to  the  posterior  surface, 
it  often  BuiTounds  the  jiosterior  roots. 

disease  is  fatal  in  over  50  por  cent,  of  the  cases,  but  when 
ry  occurs  it  is  usually  complete.  Sometimes,  however,  there 
manent  damage  to  the  nervous  structures,  as  evidenced  by 
BS,  etc. 


t  from  the  condition  of  the  meningea  and  the  ovc&aional  occarrence  of 
snia  the  orgaDB  ol  Ihe  body  show  appearances  aimilai  to  those  in  other  aoate 

The  spleen  is  enlarged  bat  not  very  t^eatly  so.  The  folliclcB  ol  the 
le  are  Bwollen,  The  liver  and  kidneys  are  enlarged  and  nhow  parenchy- 
1  intillratioa.     There  are  sometimes  absceHHes  in  the  muscles  and  pos  in  thp 

The  Bkin  baa  a  peculiar  tendency  to  show  petechiit  during  life,  and 
•M  deeply  stAined  by  the  blood  cotoaring- matter  after  death. 

rnbercalar  mening^tia  (liaml  vt^ningUis.  fli/tli-of^iAnluK  itnilus). — 
ilisease.  as  the  name  implies,  depends  on  the  preflcnco  in  the 
ges  of  the  tubercle  hicilhis.  The  tubercle  Iwicillus  is  readily 
ed  in  the  affect^id  striii-tuics,  more  cflpectiilly  in  the  walls  of 
rteries.  It  reaches  the  nicmhrancs  by  several  difTcrcnt  paths, 
icb  three  may  be  more  definitely  distinguished.  In  the  first 
the  disease  is,  in  many  cuses,  part  of  a  general  tabercnlosis, 
■  associated  with  the  usual  lojions  in  other  organs,  but  the 
igitis  leads  to  such  proiiOHnce<l  symptoms  that   it  often  mono- 
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polizes  the  attention  of  the  clinical  observer.  The  primary  seat  of  the 
affection  is  frequently  in  the  bronchial,  cervical,  or  mesenteric  gludi, 
from  which  the  tuberculosis  extends  to  the  veins,  and  so  to  the  blood 
There  may,  however,  be  an  extension  by  the  blood  without  the  occur- 
rence of  a  general  tuberculosis.  The  primary  seat  may  be  in  the  longs, 
snd  the  extension  to  the  membranes  of  the  brain  may  be  the  only 
secondary  extension.  In  the  second  place  the  infection  may  be  derived 
from  a  local  tuberculosis  of  the  brain,  which  takes  the  form  of  a 
tubercular  tumour  (see  p.  767).  When  such  a  lesion  originating  in  the 
brain  substance  reaches  the  surface  of  the  brain,  there  may  be  an  infection 
of  the  membranes  with  a  resulting  tubercular  meningitis.  In  the  third 
place  a  tuberculosis  of  the  bones  of  the  skull  or  vertebral  column  mav 
oxtend  to  the  membranes.  The  tuberculosis  is  mostly  in  the  basilar 
portions  of  the  occipital  or  sphenoid  l>ones,  or  the  bodies  of  the  upper 
-cervical  vertebra*.  In  a  case  observed  by  the  author,  for  example,  a 
tuberculosis  of  the  basilar  bone  and  the  first  cervical  vertebra  had 
extended  to  the  pituitary  Ixxiy  and  thence  to  the  soft  membranes. 

The  meninges  are  affected  by  tuberculosis  more  frequently  in  children  than  in 
adults ;  it  thus  seems  as  if  the  soft  membranes  in  children  were  more  adipted  to 
the  growth  of  the  bacillus.  But  tubercular  meningitis  is  more  frequent  in  the 
adult  than  is  usually  supposed,  and  many  obscure  head  cases  are  fonnd  port 
mortem  to  be  cases  of  general  tuberculosis  with,  it  may  be,  a  very  limited  meningitis. 

The  virus  reaching  the  meninges  lodges  in  the  lymph  spaces  of  the 
membmnes,  and  proiluces  inflammation  and  tubercles  in  the  walls  of 
the  Qner  arteries  of  the  pia  mater.  These  conditions  are  pectdiarly 
lociilized  in  the  basal  parts  of  the  brain,  although  extending  some- 
times to  the  latenil  aspects  and  to  the  spinal  cord.  It  may  1)6  that 
this  is  related  to  the  fact  that  the  arteries  ax*e  distributed  from  the  base, 
■or,  more  probably,  that  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  stagnates  here  more 
than  elsewhere,  and  allows  of  the  growth  of  the  microbe. 

The  Appearance  of  the  brain  post  mortem  is  as  follows.  On 
removing  the  dura  mater,  the  cerebral  hemispheres  are  generally 
seen  to  be  fuller  than  usual,  and  the  surface  of  the  arachnoid  is  some- 
what dry  and  glazed.  This  is  due  to  the  pressure  from  the  ventricles, 
which  are  distended  with  fluid,  usually  clear  serum.  The  amount  of 
fluid  is  sometimes  very  great,  and  this  prominent  feature  gave  rise  to 
the  name  Acute  hydrocephalus  applied  to  this  disease  (see  p.  783).  In 
th(5  neighbourhood  of  the  lateral  ventricles,  and  especially  posteriorlVi 
the  brain  substance  is  soft  and  almost  diffluent  (white  softening).  0" 
exposing  the  base  of  the  brain,  the  appearances  of  inflammation  in  the 
membranes  are  to  be  looked  for.  These  are  often  somewhat  obscure, 
and  in  appearance  tnvial.     In  the  slighter  cases  they  consist  merely  w 
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nrbidity  or  opacity  over  the  pone  and  optic  chiasma.  The  subar&ch- 
id  space  is  occupied  by  a  aerous  exudation  with  some  pus,  which  often 
res  it  a  greenish  colour.  But  usually  the  exudation  is  more  abundant 
d  coven  the  basal  structures,  extending  to  the  surface  of  the  cercbel- 
n,  and  up  the  SsBures  of  Sylvius,  where  it  often  reaches  the  lateral 
pectiS  of  the  hemispheres.  The  concentration  of  the  exudation  at  the 
iM  is  of  great  importance,  and  the  covering  in  of  the  optic  chiasma  is 
Wi  the  most  significant  and  sometimes  the  only  prominent  sign  of  the 
oatence  of  the  disease. 


The  affection  usually  extends  to  the  Heninfrefl  of  the  spinal  cord, 
Ithougb  here  it  may  be  even  more  insignificant  in  appearance  than 
n  the  brain.  There  may  be  little  more  than  an  undue  redness  with 
granular  appearance  on  the  surface  of  the  cord. 

The  evidences  of  inilammation  are  much  more  prominent  to  the 
ilced  eye  than  the  tubercles.  These  arc  often  distinctly  visible  only 
1  microscopic  examination,  as  they  arc  bo  much  buried  in  the  exuda- 
on  and  attached  to  such  small  arteries.  On  opening  up  the  fissure  of 
ylvius,  however,  where  the  exudation  generally  glues  the  opposed 
ir&ces  of  the  brain  together,  it  is  usually  possible  to  see  the  little 
hile  tubercles,  often  no  larger  than  pin-heads.  If  a  piece  of  the  soft 
tembrane  be  removed,  however,  even  from  a  jwirt  where  the  exudation 
*  verj'  abundant^  and  examined  with  a  low  power  under  the  microscope, 


thi-  tiilx'rcli's  urt!  icafJily  seen  an  spindle-shaped  protninence^  un  tlu 
small  artcnes  (sou  Fi;;.  496). 


■"»Mf 


/^ 


r-BSSi: 


Then'  is  not.  ;is  a  nilii,  in  iliiii  form  of  tiibcrenlosis  a  distiiiL^t  fo  7-m 
tion  of  typicii!  tulii^ii'lrs  «-iUi  ;;iant-cc1l3  and  epithelioid  c-olU,  ti( 
nixliites  descrilied  as  tulifi-ck-s  l)cin^nimi>osed  of  aj;gref;ationa  ofr"«nrf 
Cfrlls.     The  widlu  of  the  niti-rius are  ollin  specially  affected, bo  that  tfcif 
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98ent  localized  prominences  (see  Fig.  496)  as  if  the  agent  had  acted 
certain  spots.  The  swellings  are  mainly  due  to  accumulation  of  cells 
the  adventitia  (Fig.  497),  but  the  intima  is  very  commonly  also  the 
it  of  an  inflammatory  infiltration  as  shown  in  the  figure.  Besides 
is  there  are  tubercles  in  the  walls  of  veins  and  in  the  tissue  apart 
>m  the  vessels  (see  Fig.  498),  and  there  is  a  general  infiltration  of  the 
embranes  with  multitudes  of  leucocytes  (see  Fig.  497).  The  inflam> 
atory  infiltration  extends  along  the  nutrient  vessels  into  the  substance 

the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  as  well  as  into  the  cerebral  nerves.  The 
iperficial  parts  of  the  brain  substance  in  particular  are  hypersemic, 
id  not  infTequently  the  scat  of  small  haemorrhages. 

Tubercular  meningitis  like  other  forms  of  tuberculosis  may  undergo 
^ling.  This  has  been  asserted  on  clinical  grounds,  but  has  also  been 
►nfirmed  by  post-mortem  examination  (Fiitteror).  The  membranes 
e  found  thickened  and  contain  shrunken  and  calcified  remains  of 
iliarv  tul^ercles. 

I*he  Wldte  lofteiiiiiff  of  the  parts  around  the  ventricles  has  given  rise  to  some 
CQssion  as  to  its  cause.  It  may  extend  somewhat  deeply  into  the  brain  substanoct 
olving  fornix,  septum  lucidum,  corpus  callosum,  and  even  the  thalamus  opticus 
'  corpus  striatum,  and  it  is  sometimes  so  extreme  as  to  reduce  the  tissue  to  the 
■istence  of  thick  cream.  It  is  clear  from  the  comparative  absence  of  symptoms 
t  this  extreme  softening  does  not  exist  during  life.  Probably  the  fluid  in  the 
tticles  macerates  and  loosens  out  the  brain  tissue  without  interrupting  the 
Hions,  and  after  death  a  more  pronounced  softening  occurs.  The  condition  is 
mxk  inflammatory  one,  and  it  occurs  mainly  where  the  fluid  gravitates,  namely, 
be  brain  substance  around  the  posterior  parts  of  the  ventricles. 

IWratnrs. — Neisheb,  Die  Entziind.  der  seros.  Haute  desOeh.  u.  Kiickenm.,  1845; 
^UEXiN,  in  Ziemssen's  Handb.,  xi.,  1.  Epidemic  rerthro-MpincU  mtniiigitis — 
JSSN£B,  Schmidt's  Jahrb.,  129  and  180;  Klebs,  Virch.  Arch.,  xxxiv. ;  Willich 
eumonia  and  mening.),  Deut.  med.  Wochenschr.,  1875,  No.  23  ;  Picket  (ditto)» 
lal.  de  la  see.  m^d.  chir.  de  Lidge,  1880;  Gowerh,  Dis.  of  nerv.  syst.,  latest  edition 
irature  fully);  Frew,  Olasg.  Med.  Jour.,  1884,  xxii.,  p.  21;  Ebbrth,  Deut. 
b.  f.  klin.  Med.,xiii.;  Nau were,  ibid.,  xix.;  CoRNiLet  Babek,  Les  bact^ries,  1886, 
446;  Flexneb  and  Barker,  Amer.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sc,  1894;  Obler,  Brit. 
1.  Journ.,  i.,  1899;  Still  (Posterior-basic),  Journ.  of  Path,  and  Bact.,  1898; 
ZA  and  Bablow,  A11bott*8  Syst.  of  Med.,  vii.,  1899.  TuberciUar  meningitis — 
riERER.  Abriss.  der  path.  Anat.,  p.  166:  Hektoen,  Journ.  Exper.  Path.,  iii.,  21. 

4.  Syphilitic  meningitis. — This  has  been  described  in  a  previous 
g;e  along  with  Syphilitic  lesions  of  the  brain  (p.  771). 

IV.— TUMOURS   AND   PARASITES  OF  THK   MENINGES. 

Tumoui*s  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain  are  of  importance  especially 

hen  they  press  on  the  brain  or  on  the  nerves  as  they  issue  from 

*c  skull.     They  are  of  considerable  variety. 

3e 
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I^bromas  have  been  found  arising  from  the  dura  mater  both  of  the 
brain  and  of  the  spinal  cord.  In  the  latter  case  they  are  liable  to  prai 
on  the  cord  and  may  even  interrupt  it.  In  a  case  observed  bjlbe 
author  a  hard  tibroma  the  size  of  a  marble  produced  serious  miwhirf 
by  pressing  on  the  cervical  cord. 

The  Chondroma  has  occasionally  been  observed,  especially  In  6e 
dura  mater  of  the  cord.     In  a  dog  observed  by  the  author,  [ 
was  produced  by  such  a  tumour  in  the  dorsal  region. 


The  Lipoma  is  a  very  rare  form  of  tumour  in  the  meninges;  ^t 
already  mentioned  on  the  surface  of  the  corpus  callosum  (p.  ^| 
probably  originated  in  the  pia  mater. 


LUBcd  by  the  growth. 


The  Psammoma  occurs  not  infrequently  in  the  dura  mater,  vben 
it  forms  a  rounded  growth  on  its  internal  surface  (see  Figs.  499,  500}; 
sometimes  it  is  miikiple.  The  tumour  is  usually  small,  but  maybeK 
large  as  a  walnut,  and  its  surface  is  rough  and  tuberculated.  T^ 
psammoma  also  occurs  as  a  small  soft  tumour  in  the  choroid  plei"' 
and  in  the  pineal  gland.     In  the  latter  case  there  may  be  a  tniiioiiTO> 
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dderable  size,  whose  structure  is  like  that  of  the  normal  gland,  and 
the  condition  is  sometimes  designated  Hyperplasia  of  the  pineal 
nd.  There  may  also  be  a  Papilloma  arising  from  the  choroid 
cus  either  in  the  lateral  ventricles  or  the  fourth  ventricle. 
The  Osteoma  hardly  occurs  in  the  membranes  as  a  distinct  tumour, 
)  it  is  common  to  find  flat  pieces  of  bone  in  the  dura  mater,  especially 
the  £dx  and  tentorium,  and  even  in  the  arachnoid. 
rhe  Pacchionian  bodies  sometimes  give  origin  to  tumours  which  may 
)w  to  considerable  dimensions.  These  bodies  consist  of  papillae  which 
ring  from  the  arachnoid  and  project  in  various  directions ;  some  of 
em  impinge  against  the  skull,  where,  after  thinning  the  dura  mater, 
ey  cause  pits ;  others  project  into  the  longitudinal  sinus. 

Cleland  has  described  two  tumours  of  a  papillary  character  which  grew  from 
e  dura  mater  and  pressed  on  the  brain  substance.  Although  one  of  these  was 
oated  in  the  falx,  which  does  not  normally  present  Pacchionian  bodies,  yet 
i  structure  of  the  tumours  conformed  to  that  of  these  bodies.  In  that  on  the 
K  there  were  calcareous  masses  like  those  which  characterize  the  psammoma. 
e  tumours  measured  respectively  two  inches  and  one  and  a  half  in  diameter. 

Sarcomas  are  exceedingly  important  tumours,  especially  those  of  the 
xa  mater.  Most  of  them  are  soft  in  consistence  and  contain  chiefly 
ind  cells.  Sometimes  there  is  an  alveolar  structure,  and  the  cells 
ire  a  distinct  resemblance  to  epithelium,  so  that  the  tumours  have 
3n  often  described  as  Cancers.  There  arc  even  tumours  remarkably 
e  epitheliomas  sometimes  observed  in  the  dura  mater;  they  are 
nerally  regarded  rather  as  endotheliomas.  The  sarcomas  generally 
ssent  great  malignancy.  On  the  one  hand,  they  extend  and  involve 
ighbouring  parts  of  the  dura  mater  as  well  as  the  soft  membranes 
d  the  brain ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  they  press  outwards  on  the 
ull,  and  may,  after  destroying  the  bone,  work  through  to  the  external 
r&ce.  These  tumours  have  their  seat  mostly  at  the  base  of  the  skull 
d  often  lead  to  serious  nervous  lesions.  They  may  involve  directly 
ch  structures  as  the  pons  or  medulla  oblongata,  the  sarcomatous 
»ae  growing  into  and  replacing  the  proper  structure ;  they  also  grow 
to  the  cranial  nerves.  By  involving  the  bone  and  enlarging  it,  they 
ay  impinge  on  the  foramina  by  which  the  nerves  take  exit.  As  they 
"e  seated  usually  at  the  base,  they  generally,  when  they  work  through 
i6  skull,  present  in  the  pharynx  or  nares. 

Of  the  remaining  tumours,  the  Syphilitic  have  been  already  con- 
dered  (p.  769).  Tubercular  growths  hardly  ever  occur  except  by 
rtyfiagation  from  disease  of  the  vertebrae.  Dermoid  cysts  of  the  dura 
liter  have  been  observed  in  a  few  case& 

The  Eddnoooocus  sometimes  develops  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
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spinal  canal — in  the  muscles  or  in  the  vertebrae.  By  enlarging  it  may 
extend  into  the  canal,  pushing  the  dura  mater  before  it  and  comprening 
the  cord.  It  has  even  been  found  to  have  its  seat  inside  the  dun 
mater.  A  few  cases  of  Cysticerciis  in  the  subarachnoid  space  have  been 
described. 

Literature.— Beiokl  (Cysts  of  choroid  plexus),  Path.  Trans.,  1869,  zz. ;  Kbit 
(Papilloma  of  4th  vent.),  ibicL,  1878,  zziv. ;  CLBiiAND,  Glasg.  Med.  Joor.,  zi.,  1961; 
Davaine,  Traits  des  entozoaires,  1878 ;  Maoeb  (Cjsticercos  in  3rd  vent.),  Berichte 
des  Rudolfstiftes  in  Wien,  1872 ;  Gk>WBB8  and  Hobslbt,  Tumour  of  cord,  Trans. 
Med.  Chir.  Soc.,  Lond.,  Ixzi. ;  Meyerhoff,  Die  Lipome  d.  Buckenmarks.,  Inaog. 
Diss.,  1901. 

v.— AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  PINEAL  AND  PITUITARY  BODIES. 

I.  Pineal  g^land. — The  pineal  body  is  a  small  reddish  structure,  which 
is  adherent  to  the  under  surface  of  the  velum  interpositum,  so  that  it  is 
often  torn  away  in  removing  the  choroid  plexus  and  velum  interpositum. 
It  is  connected  by  two  peduncles  of  white  substance  with  the  optic 
thalami  in  front.  In  the  adult  the  structure  of  the  pineal  gland  is  very 
indefinite,  but  it  is  often  partly  cystic,  and  it  usually  contains  calcareous 
particles,  or  brain  sand. 

At  an  early  period  of  development  the  pineal  gland  contains  saccules  and  follicles 
lined  with  cylindrical  epithelium,  and  this  structure  is  retained  in  adult  life  in  some 
animals.  According  to  some  observers  the  pineal  gland  is  an  aborted  or  rodi- 
mentary  median  eye,  the  Pineal  eye,  which  in  the  reptilia  still  shows  soffieieDt 
structure  to  be  recognizable.  The  eye  is  of  the  invertebrate  type  having  the  rods 
and  cones  in  front  of  the  expansion  of  the  nerve  instead  of  behind  it  as  in  the 
vertebrata.  These  observations  may  perhaps  explain  the  ooourrenoe  of  tumoan 
with  epithelium,  cartilage,  and  other  structures  in  the  pineal  gland. 

The  gland  is  occasionally  the  scat  of  tumours.  There  are  simple 
enlargements  from  hyperplasia,  sometimes  with  increase  of  the  brain 
sand  constituting  a  psammoma.      There  are  also  cysts  replacing  the 


gland. 


Bulky  tumoui*s  of  complex  structure  have  been  observed  originatiog 
in  the  pineal  gland,  sometimes  attaining  to  the  size  of  a  small  apple- 
Weigert  has  described  a  teratoma  which  measured  an  inch  and  three- 
eighths  in  diameter,  and  contained  hairs,  hair-follicles,  sebaceous  glands, 
cartilage,  fat,  smooth  muscle,  cylindrical  epithelium,  and  perhaps  nenes. 
The  pineal  gland  is  probably  the  most  frequent  seat  of  intracranial 
teratoma  (see  Fig.  166,  p.  328).  Falkson  and  the  author  have  recorded 
cases,  to  which  the  name  chondro-adeno-sarcoma  might  be  given,  m 
which  the  bulk  of  the  tumour  was  sarcomatous,  but  associated  with 
cartilage,  glandular  structures,  and  cysts  (see  Fig.  501);  and  Turner 
has  described  one  somewhat  similar  in  stnicture  but  vrithout  cartilage- 
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Prom  the  posit  on  of  the  p  neal  gland  these  tumours  are  epecially 
ble  to  distend  the  th  rd  ventnde,  and  thoy  are  also  apt  to  press  on 
)  optic  thalam    peduncles  and  corpora  quadngemina  (see  Fig.  502). 


2.  Pituitary  body.  Hypophysis  cerebri.— The  pituitary  body  or 
'pephysis  cerebri  is  a  small  body  situated  in  the  sella  turcica.  It  is 
Mgated  from  side  to  side,  and  is  connected  with  the  brain  by  a  stallt 
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which  is  continuous  with  the  infundibulum  of  the  third  Tentricle.  It 
consists  of  two  lobes,  anterior  and  posterior,  with  an  intenoadiits 
boundary  layer.  The  two  lobes  are  very  different  in  structure.  Tht 
posterior  lobe  presents  chiefly  bundles  of  spindle-shaped  cells  putlr 
pigmented.  The  anterior  lobe  has  the  structure  of  a  ductless  gtuid, 
and  is  regarded  as  similar  in  structure  and  function  to  the  thyroid 
gland,  consisting,  like  it,  of  saccules  lined  with  epithelium.  In  th« 
intermediate  zone  there  are  spaces  lined  with  ciliated  epithelium. 

llie  analogy  between  the  pituitary  body  and  the  thyroid  gland  ha& 
led  to  observations  as  to  its  condition  in  diseasea  of  the  thjrroid,  such 


ic  pituitary  body. 


as  goitre  and  cretinism,  and  in  cases  where  the  thyroid  has  lean 
removed.  Kemoval  of  the  thyroid  in  animals  and  man  is  followed  hy 
enlargement  of  the  pituitary  body,  so  that  it  weighs  double  the 
amount  of  the  normal  body  {the  normal  weight  in  man  is  about  i  dr 
■6  gramme).  The  body  has  also  been  found  enlai^ed  in  casee  of 
myzcedems  and  ctetiniBm,  iti  which  diseases  atrophic  conditions  of 
the  thyroid  exist,  but  it  is  doubtfiil  if  the  enlargemeot  is  conetMit 
In  all  these  cases  it  is  the  glandular  anterior  lobe  which  incnaia 
in  size. 

Qommatoos  lesionB  have  been  noted  in  rare  cases.  In  Fig.  S03 
is  represented  a  caseous  tuberculous  mass  replacing  the  gland. 

Tnmonrs  also  occur  in  the  pituitary  body.  Most  of  the  tumours 
have  been  connected  with  the  anterior  lobe,  but  a  few  are  recordod  i>^ 
which   the  infundibulum  or   posterior  lobe  has  been   affected.    Tl» 
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IB  of  tnmours  met  with  correspond  with  the  glandular  structure  of 
anterior  lobe.  Adenoma,  consisting  of  a  eitnple  enlargement  of  the 
td,  is  the  form  most  frequently  described.  Weigert  describes  a  case 
rhich  the  tumour  was  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg.  These  tumours  are 
.etimes  designated  by  the  term  atnima  pitoitaria,  this  term  again 
icating  a  relation  to  the  thyroid  gland.  Cysts  which  may  be  serous 
colloid  also  occur.  Teratoma  is  a  rarer  form.  Sarcoma  has  been 
t  with  in  some  cases  (Fig.  504,  and  Fig.  98,  p  238). 


t  is  of  great  interest  that  Acromegaly  is  found,  in  a  large  proportion 
aaes,  to  be  associated  with  enlargement  of  the  pituitary  body.  The 
argement  is  glandular  and  may  be  cystic,  and  aa  large  as  a  hen's 
;.  There  is  great  enlargement  of  the  sella  turcica  and  deformity  of 
I  parts  around. 

ittntan.— Pineal  G/otid— Weioebt.  Virch.  Arch.,  1B76,  liT. ;  Falkson,  ibid., 
9,  lixv. ;  TcRKiB,  Path.  Trans.,  1886,  ixxv. ;  Coats,  ibid.,  1887,  ixiviii. ; 
ULioTics,  CsDinlb.  I.  d.  med.  Wies.,  1874  ;  Baldwin  Spesoer  (Pineal  eye), 
at.  Joor.  of  microscop.  So.,  Oct.,  188G.  PHaitan/  l>ody—iet  Literature  tollj  i« 
ICE  sod  Bbuiles,  Joarn.  at  path.,  i.,  378,  1893;  WEiasBT,  Virch.  Aroh.,  liv., 
S;  MABnand  SouzA-LatTB.  Essaje  on  Acromegaly,  New  Syd.  Soc.,  1891. 


SECTION   V. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  ORGANS  OF  RESPIRATION. 

General  Introduction. — ^The  function  of  respiration  implies  access  of  air  to  the 
blood  and  of  blood  to  the  air,  a  double  mechanism.  Respiratory  morements 
effected  by  nerve  centres.  Pulmonary  circulation.  1 .  I^snpiiaMi  arisen  (a) 
from  insofficient  access  of  air,  and  {h)  from  inefficiency  of  the  pnlmoury 
circulation.  Compensation  of  dyspnu'a,  generally  insufficient  and  liabk  to 
faiL  2.  Asphyxia,  the  phenomena  of  sudden  suffocation.  Eochymoses  in 
pericardium,  pleura,  and  lungs  the  most  obvious  visible  results  post  mortem. 

A. — The  Nasal  Passages.  I.  Congenital  malformations;  2.  Htumorrhage ;  X 
Acute  catarrh  ;  4.  Chronic  catarrh  :  .1.  Syphilis  and  tu1>erculosis ;  6.  Rhino- 
scleroma  :  7.  Tumours ;  8.  Foreign  bodies. 

B.— Larsmx  and  Trachea.    I.  Halformations.    II.  Tnflammationi.     1.  Diphtheria; 

2.  Acute  catarrh,  sometimes  leading  to  (edema  glottidis;  3.  Chronic  ctturh; 
4.  Subglottic  inflammation;  5.  Inflammation  of  cartilages.  III.  Syjihilliiid 
Tuberculosis.     IV.  Tumours  and  Foreign  bodies. 

C. — The  Bronchial  Tubes.  Introduction.  I.  Tnflammationa.  1.  Bronchial  oatanfa, 
constituting  ordinary  bronchitis,  (a)  acute,  (h)  chronic;  2.  Septic  brcmchitii: 

3.  Fibrinous  bronchitis.  II.  Stenosis  and  DilatatioiL  1.  Narrowing;  »• 
Dilatation  ;  bronchiectasis.  III.  Tumours  and  Foreign  bodies.  Importance 
of  the  lesions  resulting  from  foreign  botlies. 

GENERAL   INTRODUCTION. 

IN  Studying  the  different  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  the  effects  which  they  have  on  the  fiuictions 
of  the  organs  concerned.  In  this  introductory  section  the  structore 
and  function  of  the  organs  will  be  considered  together  with  the  aitciu- 
tions  in  function  to  which  disease  gives  rise. 

The  respiratory  organs  are  designed  to  bring  the  air  into  close  rela- 
tion with  the  blood  in  order  to  effect  an  interchange  of  gases  between 
the  two.  With  this  in  view  there  is  a  double  mechanism  by  which,  on 
the  one  hand  the  air  is  carried  into  the  lungs,  and  on  the  other  the 
blood  is  propelled  into  the  pulmonary  capillaries.  Both  of  these 
processes  are  equally  necessary  to  the  (Hirform&nce  of  the  respiratory 
function,  and  the  latter  is  deranged  by  interference  with  either  of 
them. 
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le  respiratory  organs  proper  are  concerned  primarily  in  the 
ssion  of  air  into  the  lung  alveoli  or  air-vesicles,  where  it  comes 
close  relation  with  the  blood.  The  air  passes  through  the  nose  or 
h,  into  the  larynx,  thence  down  the  trachea  and  bronchi  till  it 
les  the  lung  alveoli,  where  the  essential  respiratory  surface  exists, 
pulmonary  capillaries  ramify  in  a  very  abundant  plexus  in  the 
t  of  the  lung  alveoli,  and  the  blood  is  separated  from  the  air 
ly  by  the  capillary  wall  and  a  single  layer  of  very  thin  epithelium. 

here  that  the  blood  gives  up  its  excess  of  carbonic  acid  and 
rbe  oxygen,  the  haemoglobin  of  the  red  corpuscles  being  the 
um  of  this  interchange.  The  blood  circulates  through  the  capil- 
i  with  great  rapidity,  but  the  interchange  of  gases  occurs  in  the 

period  occupied  by  the  corpuscles  in  traversing  their  respective 
Lanes. 

le  respiratory  movements,  by  which  the  air  is  alternately  carried 
the  lungs  and  expelled  from  them,  are  effected  partly  by  muscular 
:  and  partly  by  elastic  recoil.  The  movements  of  inspiration  are 
ly  muscular,  whilst  those  of  expiration  are,  under  normal  circum- 
-.68,  for  the  most  part  mechanical,  due  to  the  elasticity  of  the  lung 
e  and  the  natural  sinking  of  the  sternum  and  ribs  by  their  weight 
elasticity.  But  even  under  normal  conditions  expiration  is  often 
ted  by  muscular  effort,  as  in  all  forced  or  rapid  expirations.  Like 
lUscular  movements  those  of  respiration  are  under  the  control  of 
lervous  system. 

le  respiratory  centres  are  situated  in  the  medulla  oblongata, 
e  centres,  removed  as  they  are  from  the  lungs,  are  influenced  in 

action  by  the  condition  of  the  blood.     An  excess  of  carbonic  acid 

deficiency  of  oxygen  in  the  blood  reaching  the  centres,  at  once 

iilates  them  to  increased  action.    As  all  muscular  actions  and  other 

e   processes  cause  a  consumption  of  oxygen  and  a  liberation  of 

>nic  acid,  the  amount  of  these  in  the  blood  varies  from  time  to 

These  varying  amounts  influence  the  respiratory  centres,  so 

during  active  exertion,  for  example,  when  oxygen  is  abundantly 
rbed  and  carbonic  acid  given  off  by  the  muscles,  the  respiratory 
;ments  are  increased  in  frequency  or  in  depth,  or  in  both.  There 
ims  great  variations  within  normal  limits.  It  is  important  in 
ion  to  pathological  variations  to  remember  that  it  is  the  condition 
le  blood  in  regard  to  its  saturation  with  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid 
h  influences  the  movements  of  respiration,  and  not  directly  any 

circumstances  in  the  respiratory  organs  themselves. 
le  pulmonary  circulation  is  chiefly  dependent  on  the  right  ventricle 
le  heart,  whose  force  propels  the  blood  into  the  pulmonary  artery 
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and  on  into  the  capillaries  and  veins.  The  respiratory  movements  also 
exercise  an  influence  on  the  circulation.  During  inspiration,  as  tbe 
capacity  of  the  chest  is  increased  and  the  intra-thoracic  preaanre  u 
diminished,  the  passage  of  blood  into  the  expanding  lungs  is  fiicilitated, 
whilst  the  passage  of  the  blood  from  the  lungs  by  the  pulmonary  vdm 
is  hindered.  Blood  will  thus  surge  into  the  lungs  during  inspiration 
and  be  partly  retained  there.  On  the  contrary,  during  expiration  die 
intra-thoracic  pressure  is  increased  and  the  volume  of  the  lungs 
diminishes.  The  blood  coming  from  the  right  ventricle  will  by  this  be 
partially  stayed,  whilst  the  course  of  that  passing  onwards  to  the  left 
auricle  will  be  hastened. 

Dyspnoea. — This  condition,  which  means  difficulty  of  breathing,  is 
popularly  called  shortness  of  breath.  In  it«  physiological  aspects  it 
means  an  exaggeration  of  the  respiratory  movements.  The  affected 
person  has  the  feeling  that  be  does  not  get  sufficient  air  into  his  longs, 
and  there  is  an  actual  deficiency  of  oxygen  and  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid 
in  the  blood.  There  arises,  therefore,  a  stimulation  of  the  respiratory 
centres  by  the  abnormal  condition  of  the  blood,  and  dyspnoea  is  brought 
about  when  the  blood  passing  to  the  centres  concerned  is  defective  in 
oxygen  or  contains  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid.  In  dyspnoea  the  muscles 
of  respiration  are  called  into  excessive  activity.  The  muscles  which 
raise  the  chest  and  the  diaphragm  act  with  exceptional  vigour  so  as  to 
increase  the  inspiratory  effect.  There  is  frequently  also  a  call  made 
for  muscular  effort  to  increase  the  force  of  the  expiratory  movements; 
It  is  in  some  cases  possible  in  this  way  to  distinguish  the  dyspnoea  ss 
chiefly  inspiratory  or  chiefly  expiratory. 

From  the  remarks  made  above,  it  will  appear  that  dyspnoea  may 
have  its  origin  either  in  an  insufficiency  of  air  reaching  the  air-vesiclca 
or  in  an  insufficiency  of  blood  passing  through  the  pulmonary  capillaries. 
In  either  case  the  blood  is  insufficiently  oxygenated,  and  the  respiratory 
centres  are  stimulated  to  increased  action. 

Dyspnoea  fh)m  insufficient  access  of  air  is  illustrated  most  directly 
by  obstruction  to  the  air  passages.  This  may  be  in  the  larger  air  tabes 
or  in  the  smaller.  The  obstruction  may  be  a  mechanical  one  as  by 
pressure  of  tumours,  or  aneurysms,  or  from  accumulation  of  exudation 
in  the  tubes,  or  it  may  be  due  to  spasm  of  the  muscular  apparatos; 
The  latter  occurs  somewhat  readily  at  the  glottis,  which  may  be  closed 
by  contraction  of  the  laryngeal  muscles,  but  it  also  occurs  in  the  bronchi, 
where,  as  in  asthma,  there  may  be  a  general  spasm  of  the  finer  tubes. 
But  besides  the  obstruction  of  the  air-tubes,  we  may  have  the  air 
prevented  from  entering  the  lung  alveoli  by  the  latter  getting  filled  up 
with  solid  or  fluid  exudation.     This  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  pneu- 
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aonia,  in  oedema  of  the  lungs,  and  in  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  and  it 
nay  lead  to  severe  dyspnoea. 

DyspnoBE  from  Insnfflciency  of  the  pulmonary  circulation  has  also 
arious  modes  of  origin.  Thus  the  vessels  may  be  seriously  obstructed 
J  pressure  on  the  lung  from  without,  as  in  cases  where  the  pleural  sac 
I  occupied  by  fluid  or  gas  in  large  volume,  although  in  these  cases 
here  is  also  obstruction  to  the  entrance  of  air.  Again  there  may  be 
;reat  occlusion  of  the  pulmonary  vessels  by  disease  in  the  lungs  them- 
elves.  Thus  in  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  there  is  great  loss  of  tissue, 
ncluding  the  vessels,  and  in  emphysema  there  is  atrophy  of  tissue  and 
loclusion  of  vessels.  But  there  is  a  most  important  group  of  cases  in 
v'hich,  from  derangements  in  the  circulation  itself  and  without  any 
lisease  of  the  lungs,  an  insufficient  amount  of  blood  traverses  the  lung. 
[liis  mostly  arises  from  disease  of  the  heart,  and  the  form  of  dyspncea 
8  hence  called  cardiac  dyspnoea.  It  occurs  more  especially  in  disease 
)f  the  mitral  valve,  which  interferes  with  the  return  of  blood  from  the 
lungs.  In  this  case,  the  pulmonary  capillaries  are  dilated  and  may 
Imlge  into  the  alveoli,  but  the  circulation  is  slow,  and  there  is  not  suffi- 
cient oxygen  absorbed  to  satisfy  the  tissues.  Mere  weakness  of  the 
beart  without  organic  disease  often  leads  to  dyspnoea,  especially  on 
)xertion. 

In  most  cases  of  dyspnoea  the  organism  in  some  measure  accom- 
aodates  itself  to  the  altered  circumstances,  and  the  dyspnoea  is  in  part 
t  least  overcome.  This  is  partly  effected  by  the  person  limiting  the 
mount  of  muscular  exertion  in  which  he  engages,  all  muscular  effort 
eing  accompanied  by  consumption  of  oxygen  and  formation  of  carbonic 
cid.  Persons  liable  to  dyspnoea  learn  to  go  quietly  and  keep  them- 
elves  as  much  as  possible  at  rest.  There  is  also  in  the  case  of 
nsufficiency  of  the  pulmonary  circulation  a  partial  compensation 
ffected  by  means  of  the  exertions  of  the  right  ventricle.  By  more 
'igorous  contractions  and  ultimately  by  hypertrophy  of  its  muscular 
.ubstance,  the  right  ventricle  succeeds  in  sending  more  blood  through 
,he  diminished  channels,  or  in  partly  overcoming  the  impediment  at 
;he  mitral  orifice.  These  various  compensations  take  place  more 
readily  when  the  cause  of  the  dyspnoea  is  of  gradual  occurrence.  It  is  a 
matter  of  common  observation  that  an  interference  with  the  circulation 
which  comes  on  slowly  may  produce  no  perceptible  dyspnoea,  whilst  a 
similar  amount  of  interference  suddenly  developed  has  an  exceedingly 
marked  effect. 

While  the  urgency  of  dyspnoea  is  frequently  overcome,  yet  the  blood 
is  permanently  abnormal  in  respect  that  the  oxygen  is  deficient  and 
the  carbonic  acid  is  in  excess.      The  patient  is  mostly  conscious  that 
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<Iyspncea  is  every  moment  ready  to  obtrude  itself.  Any  extra  exertion, 
such  as  climbing  a  stair  or  a  hill,  involving  a  slight  increase  in  the 
consumption  of  oxygen,  at  once  causes  a  deficiency  in  the  blood,  and 
by  stimulation  of  the  medulla  oblongata  leads  to  dyspnoea. 

There  comes  a  time  in  most  of  the  chronic  diseases  that  lead  to 
dyspncua,  when  even  the  imperfect  compensation  described  above  is  no 
longer  possible.  This  takes  place  most  readily  where  the  dyspnon  u 
due  to  interference  with  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  As  the  inter- 
ference advances  the  limits  of  compensation  of  the  right  ventricle  are 
reached.  The  circulation  is  impeded  not  only  in  the  lungs,  but  bj 
ililatation  of  the  right  ventricle  ;  and  ultimately  by  insufficiency  of  the 
tricuspid  valve  interference  with  the  general  systemic  circulation  occurs. 
There  is  a  general  venous  hyperaemia.  With  this  there  is  an  increase 
in  the  entire  bulk  of  the  blood,  and  a  further  difficulty  in  keeping  np 
the  percentage  of  oxygen  in  the  increased  volume  of  blood.  In  snch 
<;a8es  the  dyspufL'a  ]>ecome8  more  or  less  permanent,  and  there  are 
iuldfid  to  it  the  phenomena  of  cyanosis  and  general  osdema,  which  are 
indications  of  failure  in  the  compensatory  power  of  the  heart  These 
phenomena  of  dyspniea  and  failure  of  the  compensatory  power  of  die 
heart  are  not  limited  to  cases  of  cardiac  disease  proper,  but  occur  in 
«uch  conditions  as  emphysema  and  bronchitis  where  the  pulmonary 
circulation  is  obstructed.  They  are  Ic«s  likely  to  occur  in  cases  where 
from  general  emaciation  the  volume  of  the  blood  and  the  bulk  of  the 
tissues  requiring  oxygen  are  diminished. 

The  dyspncta  nuiy  be  increased  or  rendered  more  permanent  by 
the  occurrence  of  pyrexia.  Febrile  rise  of  temperature  implying 
increased  oxidation  has  a  similar  effect  to  increased  muscular  elToit 
in  stimulating  the  respiratory  centres.  In  this  connection  C!ohnheim 
has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  pneumonia  the  occurrence  of 
the  crisis  with  a  sudden  fall  of  temperature  is  usually  followed  by 
an  almost  entire  cessiition  of  the  dyspnwa,  although  the  air  is  stiD 
shut  off  from  the  lung  alveoli  by  the  inflammatory  exudation  as  much 
as  it  was  before. 

Asphyxia.  Suffocation. — These  terms  imply  a  more  or  less  sudden 
and  complete  interference  with  the  process  of  respiration,  whether  by 
interniption  to  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  lungs  or  to  the  passage  of 
blood  through  them.  So  far  as  the  medulla  oblongata  is  concemei 
the  effect  of  a  block  in  the  pulmonary  circulation  will  be  similar  to  that 
of  a  closure  of  the  larynx  or  trachea.  In  either  case  the  blood  reaching 
the  respiratory  centres  will  be  deficient  in  oxygen,  and  the  result  is  an 
excessive  stimulation  of  these  centres. 

The  first  result  of  a  sudden  and  complete  obstruction  to  the  air- 
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assages,  as  when  a  foreign  body  gets  into  the  larynx,  or  in  drown- 
ig  or  other  modes  of  suffocation,  is  the  development  of  urgent 
yspnoBa.  All  the  respiratory  muscles  are  brought  into  violent  exer- 
ise,  but  the  expiratory  phase  is  more  laboured  than  the  inspiratory. 
*he8e  violent  muscular  contractions  extend  to  other  muscles,  and  in 
bout  a  minute  they  develop  into  general  convulsions.  This  is  followed 
y  relaxation  of  the  muscles  and  gradual  diminution  of  the  respirations 
nd  death.  During  the  acute  period  there  is  a  great  rise  in  the 
xterial  blood-pressure  as  measured  by  the  kymograph.  In  the  later 
leriod  the  blood-pressure  falls  to  the  normal  or  subnormal. 

During  the  active  period  of  suffocation  small  bismorrbages  or 
leohymoses  occur.  These  are  most  common  in  the  lungs  and  pleura 
Old  in  the  pericardium,  but  are  also  met  with  in  certain  of  the  softer 
issues  of  the  body,  as  the  conjunctiva,  pia  mater,  or  retina.  Those 
in  the  pleura  and  pericardium,  as  they  are  the  most  frequent  and 
most  readily  obser^-ed,  afford  the  most  direct  evidence  post-mortem 
of  death  from  asphyxia.  The  most  obvious  explanation  of  these 
haemorrhages  is  that  they  are  the  result  of  the  excessive  increase  of 
the  arterial  blood-pressure.  This  is  doubtless  the  explanation  of  the 
hemorrhages  in  the  conjunctiva  and  pia  mater,  but  in  the  case  of  the 
pleura  and  pericardium  another  element  enters  which  acts  along  with 
the  increased  blood-pressure  and  determines  the  greater  frequency  of 
dcchymosis  within  the  chest.  This  element  is  the  suction  action  of  the 
iolent  inspiratory  efforts  producing  a  partial  vacuum  in  the  chest  and 
o  diminishing  the  support  of  the  vessels.  It  may  be  stated  here  that 
he  author  is  able  to  state  from  observations  of  his  own  that  the 
isemorrhages  in  the  chest  are  not  limited  to  the  pleura  and  pericardium, 
mt  affect  the  parench3rma  of  the  lung  as  well.  But  in  the  lung  the 
>leeding  is  chiefly  in  the  interlobular  connective  tissue  and  not  into 
;he  lung  alveoli.  This  determines  that  the  haemorrhage  is  from  the 
bronchial  artery,  which  supplies  the  connective  tissue  of  the  lung,  and 
not  from  the  pulmonary  artery.  It  is  the  bronchial  artery  also  which 
supplies  the  pulmonary  pleura.  The  influence  of  the  rise  in  blood- 
pressure  is  here  seen.  The  blood  in  the  pulmonary  artery  does  not 
take  part  in  the  rise  in  pressure,  but  that  in  the  bronchial  arteries  does 
so,  as  these  arteries  belong  to  the  systemic  system.  The  pleural  and 
pulmonary  ecchymoses  are  thus  due  directly  to  the  rise  in  blood- 
pressure,  but  their  frequency  in  these  situations  is  to  be  referred  to 
the  local  circumstances  of  the  dyspnoea. 

Cohnheim  has  fallen  into  the  curious  error  of  regarding;  these  hsBmorrhages  as 
oecarring  from  the  pulmonary  arterial  system  and  ignoring  the  bronchial  arteries. 
Aa  the  palmonary  system  is  not  affected  by  the  rise  in  blood -pressure  he  infers  that 
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the  snetion  of  inspiration  is  the  only  cause  of  the  hnmorrhages,  although  admitting 
that  the  hfemorrhages  in  the  conjnnotiva  and  pia  mater  are  dne  to  the  lin  in 
blood-pressare. 

Where  the  interference  with  the  access  of  air  or  with  the  pulmooaiy 
circulation  is  less  sudden  or  less  complete,  the  phenomena  are  modi 
less  urgent  than  those  above  noted,  and  are  of  the  character  rather  of 
those  of  dyspnoea  as  already  described. 


A. — The  Nasal  Passages. 

1.  Congenital  malformations. — Such  deformities  as  absence  of  the 
nose  and  its  cavities,  and  stenosis,  are  usually  parts  of  a  general  mal- 
formation, chiefly  Cyclopia  (see  p.  49).  In  Clefts  of  the  lip  and  palate, 
the  nasal  cavities  are  in  communication  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  with 
the  mouth.  This  communication  renders  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
nares  liable  to  inflammation.  Normally,  the  nasal  passages  are  protected 
against  any  irritation  except  that  of  the  air  passing  through  them,  and 
the  mucous  membrane  is  correspondingly  sensitive.  We  know  how  the 
accidental  passage  of  a  piece  of  solid  food  into  the  nares  causes  greit 
irritation,  and  we  shall  afterwards  see  that  the  existence  of  a  foreign 
body  in  the  nares  is  a  frequent  cause  of  prolonged  catarrh.  In  cases  of 
cleft  palate  the  food  and  secretions  of  the  mouth  readily  pass  into  the 
nares,  and  although  a  certain  tolerance  may  be  established,  persons  so 
affected  are  peculiarly  liable  to  catarrh  of  the  nares. 

2.  H8Bmorrhag&  Epistaxis.— Haemorrhage  from  the  nares  is  of 
frequent  occurrence.  There  are  persons  who  have  a  special  proclivi^ 
to  it,  in  whom  it  occurs  at  intervals  without  apparent  cause.  It  also 
occurs  in  conseciuence  of  tumours,  especially  polypi  in  the  nares,  the 
mucous  membrane  over  the  tumour  being  liable  to  bleed.  It  is  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  certain  forms  of  cardiac  disease,  and  is  an 
occasional  concomitant  of  fevers  (typhoid  fever)  especially  at  their 
onset.  The  blood  usually  comes  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  nares, 
and  especially  from  the  mucous  membrane  over  the  cartilaginoas 
septum. 

3.  Acute  catarrh.  Acute  rhinitis.  Corysa. — Acute  inflammation  of 
the  nares  occurs  most  frequently  as  a  catarrh,  constituting  the  ordinary 
-cold  in  the  head,  but  there  may  be  a  more  intense  and  specific  inflam- 
mation as  in  diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever. 

In  the  case  of  the  specific  fevers,  the  special  irritant  concerned  in 
their  production  may  attack  the  nares  and  produce  acute  inflammation 
there.  This  is  nearly  always  the  case  in  measles,  but  sometimes  also  in 
small-pox,  diphtheria,  and  scarlet  fever.     For  ordinary  catarrhs  Cold  i> 
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tsually  assigned  as  the  cause.  The  mucous  membranes  of  the  air 
Mssages  are  indeed  much  more  liable  to  inflammations  than  those  of 
he  alimentary  canal,  and  an  exposure  to  cold  air  which  would  not 
>roduce  any  catarrh  of  the  mouth  might  possibly  do  so  in  the  nares. 
tforeover,  the  fact  that  the  nares  are  the  nearest  part  of  the  air 
Munages  to  the  air,  and  are  therefore  most  exposed  to  the  action  of 
K>ld,  is  an  indication  that  such  exposure  has  probably  something  to  do 
irith  it. 

Mere  inhalation  of  cold  air  is  not  enough  to  produce  catarrh,  as  every  one  who  is 
liable  to  cold  in  the  head  will  admit.  A  person  is  able  at  one  time  to  brave  any 
unoant  of  exposure  without  the  risk  of  catarrh,  while  at  another  time  a  slight 
iranght,  or  no  perceptible  exposure  at  all,  will  bring  it  on.  Such  circumstances  as 
these,  taken  along  with  the  fact  that  the  catarrh  has  a  definite  course,  usually  of  a 
week*!  duration,  justify  the  view  that  the  disease  is  really  due  to  a  specific  morbid 
poiion.  In  this  view  it  is  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  microbes  are  usually 
present  in  the  air  or  in  the  mucous  membrane,  and  that  they  take,  as  it  were, 
advantage  of  the  mucous  membrane  when,  at  any  time,  it  is  in  a  specially  predis- 
posed state.  This  predisposition  may  be  induced  by  cold  applied  either  directly  to 
the  mucous  membrane  or  to  some  other  part  of  the  body,  but  other  predisposing 
causes  may  exist.  For  instance,  when  a  person  is  overheated  the  arteries  of  the 
ikin  and  of  the  respiratory  mucous  membranes  are  relaxed,  and  there  is  an  active 
bypersmia.  At  such  a  time  a  catarrh  is  readily  induced,  apparently  because  the 
nacous  membrane  is  less  able  than  usual  to  resist  the  action  of  irritants.  There  is 
ipparent  confirmation  of  such  a  view  as  this  in  the  fact  that  nasal  catarrh  un- 
loabtedly  occurs  as  the  result  of  the  action  of  specific  irritants.  In  measles  the 
»tarrh  of  the  nares  and  conjunctiva  is  referable  to  the  specific  virus  of  that  disease. 
n  hay  asthma  the  irritation  of  the  pollen,  etc.,  is  the  cause  of  the  catarrh.  Again, 
t  18  commonly  stated  that  nasal  catarrh  is  communicable  from  person  to  person, 
kod  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  this  could  occur  unless  the  disease  had,  as  a  part 
>f  its  cause,  some  specific  mcUeries  morhi. 

The  catarrh  begins  with  an  inflammatory  hypersemia  of  the  mucous 
membrane.  This  may,  of  itself,  lead  to  swelling  so  great  as  partially  to 
obstruct  the  passages,  giving  the  feeling  of  a  '*  stuffed  nose."  The 
inflammation  soon  passes  on  to  exudation.  This  finds  its  way  for  the 
most  part  to  the  surface,  but  in  its  passage  it  increases  the  swelling  of 
the  mucous  membrane.  The  exudation  is  the  usual  one  of  inflamma- 
tion, namely  the  blood-plasma  with  leucocytes.  At  first  this  is  mixed 
with  mucus,  but  as  it  increases  in  amount  it  rapidly  assumes  a  serous 
character,  and  we  know  that  a  great  abundance  of  serous  fluid  may  be 
discharged  from  the  nostrils.  As  time  goes  on  the  leucocytes  increase 
in  the  exudation,  and  it  may  assume  a  semi-purulent  character.  Some- 
times red  corpuscles  are  present,  and  the  discharge  has  a  greenish-yellow 
colour. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  there  are  various  cavities  in  direct  com- 
Qiimication  with  the  nares,  of  which  the  principal  are  the  Frontal 
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sinuses  and  the  Antrum  of  Highmore,  and  that  these  frequently  take 
part  in  the  acute  catarrh.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  all  stages  of  the 
catarrh  there  is  more  or  less  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and 
that  this  leads  to  the  obstruction  of  the  passages  which  is  such  a  marked 
symptom.  This  swelling  is  temporary  in  the  acute  disease,  but  in 
chronic  catarrh  it  is  apt  to  give  way  to  a  more  permanent  thickening. 
Acute  inflammation  sometimes  extends  to  the  nares  in  Diphtheiil 
The  anatomical  changes  will  be  considered  in  next  section. 

4.  Chronic  nasal  catarrh. — This  may  supervene  upon  acute  catarrh, 
o]'  it  may  be  of  more  independent  origin.  The  presence  of  foreign 
bodies  not  infrequently  leads  to  an  inveterate  discharge  from  the  nares, 
more  especially  in  children.  The  prolonged  existence  of  catarrh  leads  to 
various  changes  in  the  mucous  membrane.  There  may  be  Atrophy 
with  induration,  a  process  similar  to  cirrhosis.  In  this  case  there  is 
frequently  an  excessive  purulent  discharge  (OzsBna),  which  usually 
has  a  very  ftetid  odour.  In  other  cases  there  is  Hypertrophy  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  which  may  even  amount  to  a  distinct  polypi^* 
(see  below).  The  finer  ramifications  of  the  olfactory  nerves  are 
injured  by  these  tissue  changes,  and  smell  is  lost  or  impaired,  in  mar^y 
cases  permanently. 

5.  Syphilitic  and  Tubercular  lesions  of  the  nares. — Syphilis  rm^ 
infre(|uently  affects  the  nares  in  the  tertiary  stage.  There  is  t>^^ 
formation  of  gummatous  tissue  with  inflammation,  beginning  either  "2" 
the  mucous  membrane  or  in  the  deeper  parts.  As  the  lesion  i* 
superficial  there  is  usually  ulceration,  and  this  may  involve  the  s-oft 
parts  and  the  bones  very  extensively.  There  may  arise  in  this  vr^j 
serious  lesions,  such  as  perforation  of  the  septum,  communication  with 
the  mouth,  falling  in  of  the  nasal  bones,  etc.  When  the  bones  SLte 
affected  the  discharge  is  liable  to  be  very  putrid  (Syphilitic  ozctna).  If 
healing  occurs  the  cicatricial  contraction  may  produce  still  furtlier 
deformities. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  nares  is  not  often  observed,  perhaps  because  the 
nares  are  not  usually  examined  fully  post  mortem.  Where  the  nares 
have  been  systematically  examined,  however,  as  by  Dmochowski, 
tuberculosis  is  found  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases  as  a  second- 
ary result  of  tuberculosis  elsewhere  (21  times  in  64  cases).  The  disease 
occurs  chiefly  in  connection  \nth  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  and  larynx- 
The  lesion  presents  itself  either  in  the  form  of  a  more  or  less  locali^^d 
infiltration  or  of  an  ulcer,  or  the  two  conditions  mav  coexist.  The 
cartilaginous  septum  is  perhaps  the  most  frequent  seat  of  tuberculous 
ulceration  in  the  nose.  The  ulceration  may  sometimes  result  in  the 
perforation  of  the  septum.     Lupus  of  the  face  not  infrequently  extenw 
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the  nasal  mucoiis  membrane.  There  are  tubercles  in  the  mucous 
embrane  and  ulceration. 

6.  Shinoscleroma. — This  is  a  disease  very  rarely  seen  in  this  country. 
occurs  mainly  in  the  south-east  of  Europe  and  appears  to  be  com- 

iratively  common  in  Austria. 

It  originates  not  infrequently  at  the  margin  of  the  nostril,  extending 
ickwards  into  the  nares  or  to  the  upper  lip.  It  may  originate  in  the 
rynx,  pharynx  or  hard  palate.  It  usually  runs  a  very  chronic  course. 
Slightly  elevated  nodules  or  plates  of  almost  cartilaginous  consistence 
evelop  in  the  situations  indicated.  The  lesions  are  usually  smooth  on 
le  surface,  have  a  reddish  colour  and  rarely  lead  to  ulceration  or 
ischarge.  In  the  later  stages  of  the  disease  marked  deformity  and 
lenoses  may  result.  Examined  microscopically  the  appearances  are 
lose  seen  in  infective  granulomata.  In  addition  to  the  round-celled 
[filtration,  larger  cells  of  translucent  appearance  arc  found.  These 
mtain,  often  in  large  numbers,  bacilli  which  closely  resemble  the 
dcillus  of  Friedlander. 

7.  Tamours. — Amongst  the  lesions  just  bordering  on  tumours  may 
I  mentioned  the  so-called  Post-nasal  adenoid  g^^owths.    This  name 

a  somewhat  unfortunate  one,  and  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
ands  concerned  are  lymphatic  follicles  and  not  proper  epithelial 
lands.  The  subject  will  be  more  fully  considered  in  connection  with 
le  tonsils  and  naso-pharynx,  which  are  liable  to  similar  lesions. 

Another  form  of  lesion  which  has  affinities  with  chronic  inflammation 
t  the  Mucous  polypus  of  the  nares.  Like  other  mucous  polypi  they 
ccur  very  commonly  as  a  result  of  chronic  catarrh,  but  they  appear 
ccasionally  without  any  apparent  cause.  They  are  usually  in  the  form 
f  rounded  projections  having  a  comparatively  narrow  base  or  neck, 
le  growth  becoming  more  pedunculated  as  it  enlarges.  They  often 
"oduce  much  obstruction  of  the  passages,  and  are  not  infrequently 
ultiple.  In  structure  some  of  them  present  simply  the  constituents  of 
s  inflamed  mucous  membrane — connective  tissue  with  rather  wide 
"Oils  sj>aces,  and  covered  with  cylindrical  ciliated  epithelium.  (If  the 
'thelium  be  examined  in  fluid  immediately  after  removal,  the  ciliary 
>tion  will  be  seen.)  The  connective  tissue  is  usually  so  infiltrated 
-  h  serous  fluid  as  to  give  an  oedeniatous  appearance  to  the  polypus, 
1  sometimes  a  more  definite  cystic  formation  occurs.  In  some  cases 
^re  are  contained  in  the  tumour  mucous  glands,  but  it  is  doubtful  if 
-re  is  a  true  new-formation  of  gland  tissue.  Cysts  sometimes  develop 
tn  dilatation  of  mucous  glands  contained  in  the  tumour, 
l^olypi  are  sometimes  found  of  a  diflTerent  character  from  those 
^vitioned  above.     There  may  be  true  Papillomata,  or  there  may  be 

3¥ 
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Myxomata  or  Fibromata  taking  the  form  of  polypi.  These  latter 
usually  take  origin  in  the  periosteum.  Cysts  are  rare,  if  one  excludes 
those  arising  from  polypi.  They  are  usually  situated  on  the  floor  of 
the  nose  anteriorly.  Maligitant  tumours  sometimes  assume  the 
polypoid  form. 

Of  the  malignant  tumours,  Sarcomas,  originating  mostly  in  the 
periosteum  or  perichondrium,  may  produce  serious  ohstruction  and 
deformities  of  the  nasal  structures.  The  sarcomas  often  dislocate  the 
nasal  bones,  and  involve  the  neighbouring  structures  in  their  substance. 
In  this  way  they  sometimes  penetrate  into  the  antrum,  or  involve  the 
hard  palate  and  alveoli.  Cancers  rarely  occur  in  the  nares  as  phmarv 
tumours,  but  may  involve  them  by  extension  from  neighbouring  parta. 

8.  Foreign  bodies. — Different  kinds  of  foreign  bodies  are  not  in- 
frequently found   in   the   nares.      They  may  be  introduced  into  the 
nostrils  accidentally  or  designedly  by  children.     These  may  becotoe 
coated  with  lime  salts  so  as  to  form  nasal  calculi  or  Rhinoliths,  whic\^ 
may  also  form  without  the  presence  of  a  true  foreign  body,  the  licft^ 
being  deposited  in  inspissated  secretions.     Occasionally,  maggots  &^ 
their  way  into  the  nares,  and  sometimes  fungi  (.Aspergillus  fiimigat'^J* 
occur. 

Most  foreign  bodies  irritate  the  mucous  membrane,  producing  chrc^T* 
catarrh,  frequently  accompanied  by  very  putrid  discharges  (Oziena). 

UteratoTB. — Cohen,  Dis.  of  throat  and  nasal  passages,  1879;  Morell  MACKES^s'sa 
Manual  of  dis.  of  throat  and  nose,  ii.,  1884 ;  Michel,  Erank.  d.  Nasenhohle,  l^S76; 
ZucKERKAMDL,  Norm.  u.  path.  Anat.  der  Nasenhohle,  1882;  Seifsbt  and  KI^aat, 
Atlas  d.  Histopath.  d.  Nase,  1895 ;  Bresgen,  Chron.  Nasen-  und  Bachen-katAJi^ft. 
1883 ;  Dmochowski  (Tuberculosis),  Ziegler's  Beitriige,  1894,  B.  xvi.,  s.  109 ;  QmsBU 
(Syphilis),  Die  Syphilis  der  Nares  und  des  Raises,  1895 ;  Kelly  (Cysts),  Joara.  ot 
Laryng.,  1898. 

B. — The  Larynx  and  Trachha. 

The  lesions  of  the  hirynx  and  trachea  are  frequently  associated  witl^ 
those  of  the  bronchi,  more  especially  the  inflammations.  Their  separa- 
tion here  is  consequently  somewhat  artificial. 

I.  Malformations. — Entire  Absence  of  the  larynx  and  trachea  occors 
only  in  acephalic  monsters  which  are  incapable  of  living.  There  are, 
further,  cases  of  Communication  between  the  trachea  and  OBBophajpu. 
In  these  cases  the  pharynx  generally  ends  in  a  cul-de-sac,  and  the  oeso- 
phagus opens  into  the  trachea.  Then  we  meet  with  cases  of  imperfect 
closure  of  the  original  branchial  clefts  leading  to  the  Congenital  btala 
of  the  neck,  already  considered  (see  p.  53).  Again,  Individual  carti- 
lages, as  the  epiglottis,  or  one  or  more  of  the  rings  of  the  trachea,  may 
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be  absent,  or  there  may  be  one  or  more  supernumerary  rings.  The 
brachea  may  divide  into  three  main  bronchi  instead  of  two,  and  in  that 
tssae  two  stems  pass  to  the  right  lung  and  one  to  the  left.  Occasionally 
the  larynx  is  congenitally  narrow,  or  it  may  fail  to  undergo  tbe  usual 
changes  at  puberty,  especially  in  cases  of  castration  before  puberty  or 
of  non-descent  of  the  testes.  Lastly,  the  trachea  has  been  observed  to 
the  lefl  of  the  oesophagus  or  even  behind  it. 

II.  Spasm  of  the  glottis.     Laryngismus  stridulus. — The  larynx 

being  exceedingly  sensitive,  is  somewhat  readily  brought  into  a  state 

of  spasm.     Thus  the  mere  introduction  of  a  brush  with  a  stimulating 

solution   into  the  larynx  usually  produces  a  spasm   which  may  be 

sufficient  almost  to  close  the  glottis  for  some  seconds.     A  foreign  body 

vhich  has  lodged  in  the  larynx  usually  produces  violent  spasm,  and 

the  obstruction  in  these  cases  may  be  much  more  the  result  of  spasm 

tian  of  the  foreign  body.     Spasm  is  also  produced  in  some  cases  by 

inflammations  of  the  larynx. 

Irritation  of  the  nerves  of  the'  larynx  or  of  the  trachea  sometimes 
leads  to  spasm  of  the  glottis.  Aneurysms  by  causing  irritation  of  the 
recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  may  produce  this  effect,  but  they  may  do  so 
by  pressure  directly  on  the  trachea,  the  effect  in  this  latter  case  being 
reflex. 

A  more  independent  spasm  of  the  glottis  is  of  somewhat  frequent 
occurrence  in  children,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  Laijmg^smns 
S'tTidnluB  or  False  croup.  There  may  be  no  appreciable  disease  of 
t^lie  larynx,  or  at  most  a  catarrh,  but  a  sudden  spasm  occurs  with  great 
distress  and  urgent  dyspnoea.  The  obstruction  may  be  even  fatal. 
The  dyspnoea  is  accompanied  by  the  crowing  respiratory  sound  and 
boaree  cough  which  have  given  rise  to  the  name  Croup. 

III.  Inflammations  of  the  larjrnx  and  trachea. — The  larynx  and 
trachea  are  liable  to  inflammations  of  very  varying  forms  and  degrees 
of  intensity. 

1.  Diphtheria. — This  disease  depends  on  the  action  of  a  specific 
'^^Jcrobe,  the  bacillus  of  diphtheria. 

Bacillus  of  Diphtheria,  Klebs-Loeffler  bacillus.— This  bacillus  is 
^^  ^eat  importance  in  view  of  the  fulness  of  our  knowledge  regarding 
*^  of  its  practical  consequence  as  the  causative  agent  in  a  widely  spread 
diabase,  and  of  the  recently  devised  methods  of  treatment  by  blood 
^>^m. 

Ilie  bacillus  varies  somewhat  in  size.  It  is  usually  about  the  same 
^^gth  as  the  tubercle  bacillus,  but  broader.  The  most  common  form  is 
^^at  of  a  straight  or  slightly  curved  rod  a  little  thicker  at  one  end  than 
^^  other.     In  some  forms  there  is  clubbing  of  the  ends  of  the  rods ;  in 
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Others  the  ends  are  tapered  off.  (Fig.  505.)  The  bacillus  is  BtaMdbj 
watery  solutions  of  the  ordinary  aniline  dyee,  but  especially  by  Loeiet'i 
methylene-hlue.  The  irregular  diaposition  of  the  protoplasm  in  stmei 
preparations  is  a  striking  and  constant  feature,  conferring  a  beaded  or 
streaked  appearance  which  ia  very  chsr- 
acteristic.  The  bacillus  is  not  motile. 
It  grows  reailily  on  ordinary  eolture 
media,  hut  especially  on  blood  serum,  or 
glycerin  agar.  It  also  grows  in  milk 
and  in  sterilized  urine.  A  temperaturt 
Iwtween  20°  and  42*  C.  is  required. 

The  organism  is  found  in  the  exudation 
in  all  cases  of  true  diphtheria,  and  it  can 
be  so  readily  cultivated  and  recognitttl 
that  its  presence  is  used  for  diagnostic 
'«»  purposes.    It  may  hnger  even  for  montlis 

about  the  parts  iifter  the  attack  is  over,  thus  constituting  a  pro- 
longed danger  of  infection.  It  is  associated  in  aome  cases  with  tht 
StreptococcuB  and  StaphylocoocuB  pyoe:enee  so  as  to  produce  i 
Mixed  infection.  Such  cases  are  peculiarly  frequent  in  youog 
children  and  arc  very  severe,  the  disease  tending  to  spread  dwi- 
wards  to  the  lungs  (Itoux  and  Yersin).  In  scarlet  fever  the  thtflit 
condition,  which  resembles  that  in  diphtheria,  is  due  to  the  strepto- 
coccus alone.  The  I>acillus  is  pathogenic  in  many  animals,  especijily 
guinea-pigs,  sheep,  goats,  dogs,  and  many  others.  Horses  >re 
somewhat  tolerant  of  the  cultures.  Inoculation  in  the  tracbea. 
vagina,  etc.,  of  guinea-pigs  jtrodnces  local  phenomena  similar  to  those 
observed  in  man.  There  are  also  the  general  toxic  8ymptoiii»> 
and  in  prolonged  cases  the  paralyses  such  as  are  met  with  ir* 
patients. 

The  bacillus  frequently  extends  to  the  lungs,  especially  in  cas^* 
where  the  larynx  and  trachea  are  involved.  In  the  lungs  it  produce- 
an  acute  inflammation  or  broiieho-pneumonia.  On  the  other  hand- 
it  may  be  associated  in  the  lungs  with  pyogenic  cocci  in  a  miiff* 
infection,  or  the  latter  may  alone  be  the  cause  of  the  pneumonia 
The  bacillus  is  englobed  by  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  alve**'' 
and  not  by  the  leucocytes,  although  the  latter  form  the  chief  co*"^ 
stituents  of  the  exudate.  The  bacilli  have  been  found  in  tk* 
spleen,  Iione  marrow,  and  blood  as  well  as  in  the  lungs,  the  Ifc^ 
mentioned  being  their  place  of  entrance. 

Immunity  is  producible  in  animals  Ity  the  graduated  administratis 
of  increasing  doHe«  "f  the  cultures  <w  of  the  toxin  free  from  the  microbe 
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nltures  themselves  may  be  used  id  the  horse,  which  is  leas 
Uble  thsn  some  other  animals.  The  blood  serum  of  immunized 
Ifl  is  effective  in  protecting  susceptible  animals  by  means  of  the 
nn  which  it  contains.  The  serum  is  tested  on  susceptible 
la,  fM  the  guinea-pig  and  rabbit,  so  as  to  determine  the  degree  of 
leiency. 


Fig.  MHi.— I>lpbt>i< 


mouth  and  pharynx  of  healthy  persons  not  infrequently  contain 
Jus  which  resembles  that  of  diphtheria  but  is  not  virulent.  This 
'  one  of  the  many  forms  of  the  Pseudo-diphtheria  bacillus, 
we  have  seen  above,  the  local  action  of  the  microbe  is  not  limited 
a  larynx  and  trachea,  but  usually  affects  also  the  fauces  and 
mtly  the  naso-pharynx.  It  very  often  extends  downwards  into 
"ODchi  (Fig.  506).  Besides  its  local  action  the  toxin  absorbed  into 
ood  produces  the  serious  effects  already  referred  to,  especially  on 
Jripheral  nerves  (see  p.  693). 
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The  local  action  consists  in  a  violent  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  the  results  of  which  difter  somewhat  in  the  fauces  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  air  passages  on  the  other.  The  conditions  in 
the  former  situation  are  described  further  on  under  the  diseases  of  the 
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I'll:.  '>"7.     Tin   I;m\ii\  ill  ilijilitli.  1 1.1. 


■11 


Alinienturv  canal.  In  tin*  larvrix  and  traelu'a  as  in  thufauee.^  a  caur 
is  the  first  sign  of  inflammation.  The  nnicous  membrane  is  In'pei'ien  J 
and  there  is  increased  mucous  secrc^tioii.  This  is  succeeded  bv  the  fu 
mation  of  a  fibrinous  exudation  which  covers  the  mucous  membra i 
with  a  whitish  false  membrane  (V\is.  TjOT).  The  false  membrane  co^ 
saints  of  libriue  •.u\i\  \»*\\('vu\'\v:s.     I'lie  in  neons  nn^nibrane  at  the  san 
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ime  shows  evidence  microscopically,  of  the  most  intense  inflammation. 
lie  vessels  are  dilated  and  the  tissue  is  permeated  with  leucocytes  in 
nmense  numbers.  As  already  mentioned,  the  bacillus  is  found  in  the 
ilse  membrane,  usually  in  association  with  other  microbes.  It  is 
eadily  separated  by  cultivation. 

Croup  is  a  name  generally  given  to  membranous  sore  throats  in  which  the 
xndation  is  mainly  or  entirely  in  the  larynx  and  trachea.  The  name  was  first 
pplied  before  the  eminently  contagions  diphtheria  was  distinguished,  and  it  was 
ommonly  understood  to  designate  a  peculiarly  violent  inflammation  of  the  air 
assages.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that,  nowadays  at  least,  the  great  majority 
!  cases  of  croup  are  really  cases  of  diphtheria  in  which  the  disease  is  mainly  or 
itirely  in  the  larynx  and  trachea.  The  name  is  also  given  to  throat  affections  in 
ineral,  in  which  respiration  is  accompanied  by  a  crowing  sound,  this  being  indeed 
le  original  meaning  of  the  term  Croup,  which  is  a  Scottish  word  signifying  the 
mnd  made  in  such  cases. 

We  have  seen  that  in  the  larynx  diphtheria  produces  an  inflammation  in  which, 
fter  the  shedding  of  the  epithelium,  a  fibrinous  exudation  occurs.  It  is  asserted  by 
yme  that  the  diphtheritic  poison  is  the  only  agent  capable  of  producing  this  form 
C  inflammation.  Looking  at  the  matter  from  a  purely  pathological  point  of  view 
part  from  clinical  experience,  it  certainly  seems  possible  that  other  irritants  may 
Toduce  similar  results.  Croup  has  been  produced  artificially  in  rabbits  by  the 
njection  of  ammonia  into  the  trachea  (Weigert),  and  in  cases  of  poisoning  by 
aaeous  ammonia  a  definite  membrane  has  been  found  lining  the  trachea  and 
ronchi  (Monro  and  Workman).  In  these  cases  the  irritant  first  kills  the  epithelium, 
nd  then  fibrine  is  deposited.  If  croup  occurs  in  man  apart  from  diphtheria,  the 
Titant  must  be  strong  enough  to  destroy  the  surface  epithelium.  Apart  from  the 
rtion  of  microbes,  such  an  irritant  must  be  of  rare  occurrence.  We  shall  see  after- 
ards  that  in  rare  cases  we  meet  with  a  bronchial  croup  where  there  can  be  no 
lestion  of  diphtheria,  and  so  we  may  have  laryngeal  and  tracheal  croup  of  a 
mple  inflammatory  kind.  In  such  cases  there  will  be  no  signs  of  general  disease, 
2t  all  the  symptoms  will  be  referable  to  the  local  inflammation  and  obstruction  of 
le  lar}'ni.  It  should  be  added  that  laryngeal  croup  has  been  met  with  in  small- 
ox,  measles,  pytemia,  etc.,  and  in  that  case  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  action  of 
pacific  morbid  poisons  as  in  diphtheria. 

2.  Acnte  catarrh  of  the  larjrnz  and  trachea. — We  have  seen  that 
t-CQte  catarrh  forms  the  first  stage  in  diphtheria ;  it  is  the  result  of 
^e  action  of  the  specific  poison.  Similarly  we  have  acute  catarrh 
'  measles  and  small-pox,  with  a  specific  eruption  similar  to  that 
'  the  skin  along  with  the  acute  catarrh,  which  may,  in  exceptional 
*es,  go  on  to  the  formation  of  a  fibrinous  exudation  as  in  diphtheria. 
*  typhoid  fever  we  may  also  have  acute  catarrh,  which,  according  to 
l*pinger  is  of  similar  significance  to  the  affection  of  the  intestine, 
-^ng  due  to  the  specific  agent.  Catarrh  occurs  also  as  an  independent 
fection,  just  as  nasal  catarrh  does,  and  in  this  case,  although  usually 
'^ght,  it  may  assume  a  very  severe  character.  Lastly,  a  catarrh  may 
«  set  up'by  the  inhalation  of  irritating  chemical  fumes. 
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There  is,  as  in  other  inflammations,  hypenemia  and  exudation.  The 
mucous  membrane  is  red  as  seen  during  life,  but  on  po6t-moitem 
examination  the  redness  has  usually  disappeared  entirely,  the  veaeU 
being  emptied  by  the  shrinking  of  the  tissue.  The  exudation  is 
originally  mucous  in  character,  and  is  not  generally  very  abundant 
After  a  time,  as  in  the  case  of  nasal  catarrh,  it  usually  assumes  a  more 
purulent  character.  The  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  not 
usually  great,  and  there  is  not  commonly  any  serious  obstruction.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  children  a  slight  catarrh  may  bring  on  a  sudden 
suffocative  attack  due  to  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the  glottis  (vide  ank). 
As  an  unusual  complication  of  acute  laryngitis  may  be  mentioned 
(Bdema  glottidis,  the  condition  next  to  be  described. 

Gidema  glottidis. — This  name  is  applied  to  a  comparatively  sudden 
(edematous  swelling,  causing  often  a  serious  or  even  fatal  obstruction  of 
the  larynx.     The  (»dema  is  in  most  cases  an  inflammatory  exudation, 
but  it  occurs  in  Bright's  disease  as  part  of  a  general  cedema.    It  may 
be  part  of  a  simple  inflammation  of  the  larynx,  or  may  be  connected 
with  diphtheria,  or  the  pustular  inflammation  of  small-pox,  or  syphilis, 
or   tuberculosis ;  or  the  inflammation  may  be   propagated  from  the 
pharynx  and  fauces,  or  from  the  inflamed  perichondrium.     The  condi- 
tion is  not  an  (jedema  of  the  mucous  membrane  itself;   that  would 
produce  a  very  moderate  swelling;  but  it  is  an  inflammation  and  cedentt 
extending  to  the  submucous  tissue.     In  most  parts  of  the  larynx  there 
is  little  or  no  submucous  tissue,  the  mucous  membrane  being  bound 
down  to  the  perichondrium.    There  are  some  parts,  however,  where  the 
tissue  is  looser,  chiefly  the  base  of  the  epiglottis,  and  to  a  less  extent, 
the  whole  epiglottis,  the  ventricular  bands,  and,  most  of  all,  the  ary- 
epiglottic  folds.     The  epiglottis  is  swollen,  especially  at  its  base ;  the 
ary-epiglottic  folds  are  usually  much  tumefled,  appearing  as  rounded 
tumours  projecting  backwards  from  the  base  of  the  epiglottis.     These 
rounded  swellings  form  indeed  the  most  prominent  appearances.    The 
ligaments  passing  from  the  epiglottis  to  the  tongue  are  also  sometimes 
swollen.     Examined  from  above  the  tumefled  ary-epiglottic  folds  con- 
ceal the  parts  beneath,  but  on  laying  open  the  larynx  after  death  it  is 
found  that  the  ventricular  bands  (false  cords)  are  tumefled,  although 
the  true  cords  are  usually  very  little  aflected.     The  opdoma  may  affect 
the  submucous  tissue  in  the  trachea  for  some  distance  below  the  glottis- 
If  the  swollen  parts  be  cut  into,  a  fluid  exudes  which  is  usually  sero' 
purulent  and  sometimes  almost  purulent. 

3.  Chronic  catarrh. — This  is  a  common  result  of  repeated  attacks  oi 
acute  catarrh,  but  may  occur  spontaneously.  It  is  chiefly  characterizedt 
like  other  chronic  inflammations,  by  new-formation  of  tissue ;  the  mucou» 
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embrane  is  thickened,  and  its  surface  is  irregular.  The  increase  is 
ainly  of  connective  tissue  which,  having  the  usual  characters  of  that 
suiting  from  inflammation,  gives  rigidity  to  the  parts.  The  movable 
ructures  of  the  larynx  are  thus  rendered  more  or  less  stiff,  and  hoarse- 
»8  is  the  result.  Not  infrequently  flat  superficial  ulcers  or  erosions 
rm,  and  these  have  their  seats  most  commonly  at  the  posterior  com- 
issure.  The  racemose  glands  of  the  larynx  may  undergo  special 
ilargement  so  as  to  appear  as  rounded  prominences.  They  sometimes 
Icerate,  and  so  give  rise  to  small  crater-shaped  ulcers,  which  are  chiefly 
>  be  seen  on  the  epiglottis  and  ary-epiglottic  ligaments.  The  thick- 
ning  and  contraction  of  the  connective  tissue  are  sometimes  so  great 
A  to  produce  very  great  Stenosis  of  the  larynx,  so  that  tracheotomy  is 
leeded  to  permit  of  respiration.  Sometimes  mucous  polypi  form  on  the 
Burlkce,  and  add  to  the  irregularity. 

4.  Subglottic  inflammation. — This  disease,  which  is  not  of  very 
frequent  occurrence,  is  an  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  beneath 
the  glottis.  It  may  be  acute  at  its  onset,  but  it  generally  passes  into  a 
chronic  stage.  It  has  been  observed  as  a  sequel  to  erysipelas  and  typhus 
fever,  and  may  take  origin  apparently  in  inflammation  of  the  peri- 
chondrium. In  acute  cases  there  may  be  considerable  oedematous 
swelling.  In  the  chronic  form  there  is  thickening  of  the  mucous 
membrane  as  in  ordinary  chronic  laryngitis.  The  inflammation  is  often 
juat  beneath  the  cords,  and  so  may  produce  fixation  of  them,  but  it 
n»y  occur  further  down,  and  is  not  infrequently  in  patches  interrupted 
by  normal  mucous  membrane. 

5.  Inflammation  of  the  perichondrium.  Perichondritis.— This 
disease  is  rarely  a  primary  one,-  being  induced  chiefly  by  syphilitic  and 
tubercular  inflammations,  especially  when  there  is  deep  ulceration 
extending  down  to  the  perichondrium.  It  occurs  occasionally  as  a 
Mquel  of  typhoid  and  also  probably  of  typhus  fever.  It  has  usually  a 
somewhat  chronic  course,  but  may  be  acute,  and  in  either  case  it  ends 
m  the  formation  of  pus  under  the  perichondrium.  The  pus,  accumu- 
lating under  the  perichondrium,  cuts  off  the  cartilage  from  its  source  of 
nutrition,  and,  just  as  in  periostitis,  this  is  usually  followed  by  necrosis 
of  the  cartilage.  The  destruction  of  the  cartilage  may  be  a  slow  process, 
*nd  there  may  be  a  kind  of  caries  followed  by  necrosis.  This  disease  is 
generally  confined  to  one  cartilage  at  the  outset,  the  cricoid  being  most 
frequently  attacked,  but  it  may  extend  to  others.  When  suppuration 
uas  occurred  the  inflammation  spreads  to  structures  around,  and  we 
may  have  burrowing  of  the  pus  under  the  mucous  membrane  for 
some  distance,  or  even  outside  the  larynx  among  the  structures  of 
the  neck. 
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The  necrosed  cartilage  is,  by  degrees,  separated  from  the  li\ing.  It 
is  usually  discharged  into  the  larynx,  but  the  pus  sometimes  forms  an 
external  opening  through  which  the  cartilage  may  pass.  There  u 
usually  great  deformity  of  the  larynx,  which  may  be  partly  due  to  the 
primary  disease  and  partly  to  the  collapse  resulting  from  loss  of  the 
cartilage.  When  the  cartilage  is  discharged  it  is  generally  found 
calcified  or  ossified,  and  it  is  a  question  how  far  the  calcification 
precedes  the  inflammation.  Dietrich  has  suggested  that,  in  the  case  of 
the  cricoid  cartilage,  ossification  may  sometimes  be  the  primary  con- 
dition, and  that  the  inflammation  may  be  induced  by  the  pressure  of 
the  haitlened  caitilage  against  the  vertebral  column. 

IV.  Syphilis  and  Tuberculosis  of  larynx  and  trachea. — 1.  Syphilii 
— In  the  secondary  period  of  syphilis  the  larynx  is  frequently  the  seat 
of  catarrhs  which  are  to  be  classified  along  with  the  various  inflam- 
mations  of  that  stage.  There  may  be  in  this  period  slight  erosions  of 
the  surface,  but  no  proper  ulceration. 

In  tertiary  syphilis  the  larynx  is  occasionally  attacked,  and  we  have 
here,  as  in  other  situations,  irregular  infiltrations  of  granulation 
tissue,  gummatous  new-formations,  ulcerations,  etc.     (See  Fig.  508.) 

The  lesions  may  be  at  first  comparatively  superficial,  consisting  of 
thickenings  and  elevations  of  the  mucous  membrane  so  as  to  form 
irregular  {mpillary  projections  (Conditlomata)^  which  sometimes  imitate 
in  appearance  epithelioma  of  the  larynx. 

Much  more  characteristic,  however,  are  deep  infiltrations  and  ulcera- 
tions.   The  mucous  membrane  and  submucous  tissue  are  infiltrated  and 
thickened,  ulcers  develop,  first  as  a  general  rule  in  the  epiglottis,  but 
they  are  i)rone  to  extend  deeply  and  widely  so  as  to  destroy  large 
portions  of  the  epiglottis  or  the  whole  of  it.     We  have  already  seen 
that  the  ulceration  may   lead  to  perichondritis  and  necrosis  of  the 
cartilage  with  still  wider  results.     With  all  this  there  is  great  ne^' 
formation  of  connective  tissue  with  corresponding  deformity,  and,  i* 
the  ulcers  heal,  the  contraction  of  the  cicatricial  tissue  leads  to  gre3^ 
<leforraity  and  not  infrequently  to  such  obstruction  of  the  glottis  as  t^ 
require  tracheotomy. 

Congenital  syphilis  sometimes  manifests  itself  in  the  larynx.  I 
mav  be  in  the  form  of  a  superficial  cat;irrh,  sometimes  accompanied  1>2 
iKlema  glottidis,  or  there  may  be  a  superficial  infiltration  of  the  mucati; 
membrane.  It  is  rfire  to  have  a  deep  infiltration  and  ulceration  such  ^ 
is  common  in  ordinary  syphilis. 

2.  Taberculosis.  Laryngeal  and  Tracheal  phthisis. — Tuberculosis 
of  the  larynx  is  usually  secondary  to  pulmonary  phthisis,  the  mucous 
membrane  being  infected  by  the  sputum  from  the  lungs;  it  occurs  in 
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about  30  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  tuberculosis  of  the  lung.  It  is  occa- 
aJonally  primary.  Even  when  the  laryngeal  ttiberculods  ia  secondary 
to  that  of  the  lung,  it  may  seriously  aggravate  the  latter  by  the 
infective  mat«rial  from  the  ulcerated  surfaces  being  carried  into  the 
lung  by  insufflatioii. 


Klpi.  VS.-Jtyiihlll. 


The  Mihor  has  recorded  a  oane  of  primary  tuberculosiB  of  the  laryni.  On  the 
"'^r  htai,  from  observation  in  ueveral  cases  he  is  induced  to  believe  that,  not 
inhttjutDtly,  ■  Blight  palmonary  tuberculosiG  prodacps  an  infection  of  the  larynx, 
"•*  Ihat  the  latter  may  advance  while  the  former  retrogrades.  The  laryngeal 
pntbiaig  may  thns  slowly  no  on  to  alceratioo  whiJe  the  pulmonary  affection  heals. 
Jinbieqiitntly  the  lung  may  become  re-infected  from  the  larynx.  This  is  the 
npUnitioQ  of  the  (act  that  in  caaes  of  ulcerated  laryngeal  lubercutoeis,  there  is 
"''^  a  very  rapid  and  extensive  tuberculosis  of  the  lunx,  which  presents  the 
^nreg  of  (q  almost  aimultaneoua  infection. 

In  cases  of  phthisis  pulmonalls  the  mucous  membrune  of  the  larynx 
>•  frequently  pale  from  anuemia,  but  this  ni;iy  he  nothing  more  than  a 
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maDifeetation  of  a  general  amemia  secondary  to  the  wasting  diseue  of 
the  lungs.  The  first  result  of  the  actual  tubercular  diseaee  is  tnflun- 
matory  thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane.  There  is  at  first  chiefly 
ati  exudation  of  serous  fluid  and  cellular  infiltration  so  that  it  is  nuinl; 
an  (edematous  thickening.  It  is  most  marked  in  the  epiglottis  and 
ary-epi glottic  folds,  these  latter  often  showing  themselves  as  rounded 
prominences  (see  Fig.   ."509).     In  this  stage  microscopic  examinatiao 


.a: 


epiglottic  foLda.    Tba  phuTiu  ii 


shows  the  presence  of  tubercles  with  their  characteristic  sUnctur"*- 
along  with  the  cellular  condition  of  the  inflamed  tissue.  The  tubercle" 
are  in  the  mucous  membrane  and  the  submucous  tissue,  the  epitheliQ'*' 
being  as  yet  intact. 

To  the  thickening  succeeds  ulceration,  the  ulcers  being  at  first  smk-'^ 
and  superficial.  These  ulcers  result  from  the  caseation  and  3ofteni»£ 
of  superficial  tubercles.  By  coalescence  larger  ulcers  form  out  of  tb^ 
smaller  ones,  and  there  is  a  continual  tendency  to  spreading.  As  ^ 
rule  there  are  many  ulcers,  and  between  them  is  thickened  mucott* 
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lembrane,  which  at  the  borders  of  the  ulcers  sometimes  presents 
Tegular  projections  like  papillary  outgrowths.  The  ulcers  are  at 
rst  superficial,  but  as  the  disease  progresses  considerable  destruction 
f  tissue  may  result.  The  vocal  cords  are  not  infrequently  destroyed, 
nd  so  there  is  loss  of  voice,  but  the  voice  may  be  lost  from  the  rigidity 
f  the  structures  caused  by  thickening  from  chronic  inflammation. 
Igain,  perichondritis  not  infrequently  follows,  with  suppuration,  and 
his  causes  still  further  inflammatory  manifestations. 

Ulceration  not  uncommonly  exists  in  the  trachea  and  bronchi  as  well 
18  in  the  larynx.  There  are  many  ulcers,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
ind  the  cartilaginous  rings  of  the  trachea  extensively  exposed.  With 
hese  ulcerations  of  the  trachea  there  is  swelling  of  the  mucous  mem- 
>rane  around  and  sometimes  a  perichondritis  with  necrosis. 

The  lymphatic  glands  in  the  neck  are  affected  secondarily  to  the 
irynx  ;  they  are  the  seat  of  tuberculosis  as '  already  described,  and 
heir  enlargement  may,  in  some  cases,  aid  in  the  exact  diagnosis  of 
be  disease  in  the  larynx. 

Leprosy  produces  in  the  larynx  thickenings  and  ulcerations  similar 
o  those  of  the  skin  (see  Fig.  77,  p.  207). 

Glanders  also  attacks  the  larynx,  producing  the  lesions  already 
Inscribed. 

Khinoscleroma  not  infrequently  affects  the  larynx  (see  p.  817). 

V.  Tumonrs  of  larynx  and  trachea. — The  most  frequent  form  of 
timour  of  the  larynx  is  the  Papilloma.  This  tumour  is  often  preceded 
y  catarrhal  conditions,  and  is  particularly  common  in  persons  who, 
X)iii  the  nature  of  their  profession,  use  the  voice  frequently.     But 

often  occurs  without  either  of  these  predis[>osing  conditions.  The 
iiaiours  most  frequently  grow  from  the  vocal  cords,  where  the 
pithclium  is  flat.  They  consist,  like  other  papillomas,  of  a  basis  of 
^nnective  tissue  forming  numerous  conical  projections  covered  with 
pithelium  (see  Fig.  510).  The  epithelium  may  be  thick,  and  the 
onnective  tissue  dense,  so  that  the  tumour  is  like  a  hard  wart ;  or  the 
pithelium  may  be  thin  and  the  connective  tissue  soft,  so  that  the 
Towth  is  soft  like  a  soft  wart  or  condyloma.  The  growth  may  occupy 
•  small  surface  of  the  cord,  being  partially  pedunculated,  but  it  often 
^as  a  considerable  base,  forming  a  shaggy,  irregular  outgrowth. 

A  kind  of  false  papilloma  occurs,  as  we  have  already  seen,  in  some 
*^8  of  tubercular  or  syphilitic  ulceration  of  the  larynx.  Sometimes, 
'®o,  the  surface  of  an  epithelioma  has  a  papillary  character. 

Next  to  the  papillomas  the  Fibromas  are  the  commonest  tumours 
^  the  larynx.  Morell  Mackenzie  found  in  one  hundred  cases  of  non- 
"^^gnant  tumours,  sixty-seven  papillomas  and  sixteen  fibromas.    They 
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are  tumours  of  slow  growth,  mostly  seated  on  the  cords  or  at  the  btat 
of  the  epiglottis.  They  consist  of  firm  or  soft  coanective  tissue,  ihow 
of  firm  coiisistonce  being  the  commoner.  They  are  usually  more  or 
less  pedunculated,  and  their  surface  Is  generally  smooth,  althoogh  it 
may  be  irregular  or  even  furnished  with  papilloi.  They  are  luiuUy 
small  tumours  from  the  size  of  a  split  pea  to  that  of  an  acorn. 


Hncous  polyp     x-cas  o  all    o  cu    bu 


de  go  t  £ 

seats  a  o  the  ep  glott  s  s 


the  na  es  They 
and  he  raos  f  e 
Mo  gag 

0  he  fo  ras  f  mple  n  ou 
Hyzoma  a  d  Ang  oma  1  a  e  be 
fo  med  by  o  tgro  h  f  on  th 
They  a  e  us  all  n  ul  pi  and  s 
no  he  la  J  nx  ad  1  e  g 
m  staken  fo    one  of  he    omraon 

Sarcomas    of     he  la  )  nx  a 
u  ually  of    h      |     dl       lied  to  m    bu 
n  ay  g  o      to        o       1  rabl         e    and 


ueh  less  frequent  thtn 


i  mat  on   nto  jtstB, 
d  the    en  n  les  of 


i  e  on  mon  but  cases  of  LipontA' 
1      ord  d     Cartilaginous  tnmoBf* 

0  mal    art  lages   ha  e  been  fooiwl' 

1  lo  Thej  n  ay  project  onsiderabiy 
d  w  h  mu  s  membrane,  may  l»« 
t  mou      nen   oned  above 

of  o  cas  onal  occurre  ce     They  a«** 

nay  be  round-celled      They 

of    ourse   pro  e  to  reci^s-' 


unless  the  whole  hirynx  be  removed  along  with  the  tumour. 

Cancer  of  the  larynx  occurs  chiefly  in  the  form  of  flaUell^ 
Epithelioma,  growing  usually  from  the  ventricular  bands,  but  also 
originating  in  other  parts.  There  is  first  a  limited  infiltration  whi^J* 
extends  in  area,   ami  gradually  advances,   involving  the  parts  indi*" 
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oinately.  Very  commonly  there  is  an  abundant  papillary  growth 
the  surface  so  that  there  is  a  resemblance  to  the  caulifloyi'er  cancer 
io  the  papilloma.  The  central  parts  of  the  growth  undergo  ulcera- 
1  while  the  disease  is  extending  at  the  periphery.  In  this  way 
at  destruction  of  tissue  may  result,  and  the  parts  present  great 
ormity.  An  epithelioma  may  also  extend  from  a  neighbouring 
t,  particularly  from  the  tongue. 
Tumours  are  of  very  rare  occurrence  in  the  trachea. 

foreign  bodies  and  parasites  are  very  uncommon  in  the  larynx; 
y  give  rise  to  violent  expulsive  efforts  by  coughing.  Various 
icles  may  pass  into  the  larynx,  especially  in  children,  such  as 
:tons,  peas,  pieces  of  food,  etc.  Round  worms  have  been  known  to 
tge  there.  If  a  foreign  body  lodges  in  one  of  the  pouches  of  the 
ynx  it  will  excite  inflammation. 

literature. — Very  full  account  by  FjPpinuer,  in  Klebs*  Handb.  d.  path.  Anat., 
rt  vii.,  1880  (also  literature) ;  Ziembsen,  Handbuch,  iv. ;  Morell  Mackenzie,  Die. 
kliroat  and  nose,  i.»  1880 ;  Lennox  Browne,  Throat  and  its  diseases,  latest  edition. 
phtheria — Home,  On  Croup,  17<>5;  Br^tonneau,  Des  inflam.  du  tis.  muqueux, 
f6;  ViRCHow,  Virch.  Arch.,  i.  ;  Bartelr,  D.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  ii.,  1867; 
f^PLEiscH,  Path.  hist.  (Syd.  Soc),  1872,  i. ;  Wacjner,  Arch.  d.  Heilk.,  vii.  and 
.;  Weioert,  Virch.  Arch.,  Ixx.,  Ixxii.,  Ixxix. ;  Trousseau,  Clin.  Med.  (Syd. 
•),  1869,  vol.  ii. ;  Zahn,  Beitr.  zur  path.  Hist,  der  Diphth.,  1878;  Mackenzie, 
htheria,  1879 ;  Barclay,  in  Holme's  Syst.  of  Surg.,  1883 ;  Loefixer,  Mittheil. 
d.  k.  Gesundheitsamte,  ii.,  1884;  Koux  and  Yersin,  Ann.  de  Tlnst.  Pasteur,  ii., 
B,  iii.,  1889,  iv.,  1890;  Behrino,  Brieoer,  Kitasato,  etc.,  Deutsch.  med.  Woch- 
2hr.  and  Berlin,  med.  Wochenschr.,  1890;  Koux,  Ann.  de  Tlnst.  Pasteur,  viii., 
4 ;  Flexner  and  Anderhon  (Extension  to  lungs,  6tc.),  Johns  Hopkins  Bulletin, 
^;  Russell  (Sub-glottic  infl.),  Glasg.  Med.  Jour.,  iii.,  1871;  Monro  and 
RKiuN  (Poisoning  by  gaseous  ammonia),  Glasg.  Med.  Jour.,  vol.  1.,  1898,  p. 
.  SyjthUin  and  TM/K-rci^/o-tw— Bumstead,  in  Gerhardt's  Handb.  d.  Kinderkr., 
;  Lano,  Vorles.  iib.  Syph.,  2nd  ed. ;  Turck,  Atlas,  d.  Kehlkopfkr. ;  Semon 
ngen.  syph.),  Path.  Trans.,  xxxi.,  41;  Barlow,  ibid.,  46;  Hunter  Mackenzie, 
in.  Med.  Jour.,  1883,  i.;  Coats,  Gairdner  and  Coats,  Lect.  to  prtfct.,  1888. 
mour4— MoRELL  Mackenzie,  Essay  on  growths  in  larynx,  1876,  also  Dis.  of 
oat  and  nose ;  Fauvel,  Malad.  du  larynx,  1877 ;  Brunh,  Kehlkopfpolypen,  1873 
i  1878 ;  ScHROTTER,  Vorles.  tiber  d.  Krankh.  d.  LuftrOhre,  1896. 


C. — The  Bronchial  Tures. 

Introdaction. — In  order  to  appreciate  the  changes  which  occur  in 
fections  of  the  bronchi,  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  some  points  in  the 
nicture  of  the  tubes.  The  mucous  niembnine  is  covered  with  epithe- 
Mtt  the  superficial  layer  of  which  is  cylindrical  and  ciliated.  Beneath 
^  epithelium  there  is  a  basement  membrane  consisting  of  a  trans- 
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lucent  homogeneous  substance  which  has  few  nuclei  and  is  believed  by 
some  to  be  traversed  by  infrequent  channels  or  canaliculL  Beneath 
the  basement  membrane  there  is  the  mucosa,  consisting  of  a  highly 
vascular  connective  tissue,  with  bands  of  elastic  fibres.  In  the 
superficial  parts  of  the  mucosa  are  also  found  little  masses  of  lym- 
phoid tissue  not  having  the  defined  form  of  the  closed  follicles  of 
the  intestine,  but  similar  in  structure  though  much  smaller.  In  the 
deeper  parts  of  the  mucosa  there  is  a  layer  of  smooth  muscle,  the 
muscularis  mucoste,  consisting  chiefly  of  circular  fibres,  but  with 
some  longitudinal  ones.  Outside  this  we  have  the  sub-mucosa  or 
adventitia,  conUiining  the  mucous  glands  whose  ducts  penetrate  the 
mucosa  and  open  on  the  surface  by  trumpet-shaped  orifices.  The  sub- 
mucosa  is  contiinious  with,  and  really  forms  a  part  of,  the  genetil 
interstitial  connective  tissue  of  the  lung.  In  this  loose  adventitia  the 
cartilages  are  embedded,  and  there  are  abundant  serous  and  lymphatic 
spaces  which  are  in  communication  with  those  throughout  the  lung,  the 
perivascular  lymphatics  and  others. 

The  diseases  of  the  bropchi  sUmd  in  close  relation  on  the  one  hand 
to  those  of  the  larynx  and  trachea,  and  on  the  other  to  those  of  the 
lungs,  and  it  is  inii)ossible  to  draw  an  absolut-e  line  of  distinction  on 
either  side.  The  affections  of  the  larger  and  middle  bronchi  are 
essentially  like  those  of  the  larynx  and  trachea,  and  this  is  consistent 
with  the  fact  that  in  structure  these  parts  are  similar.  As  we  pass 
<lown  the  bronchial  tree,  however,  the  structure  changes  considerably. 
The  cartilaginous  plates  become  irregular  and  smaller,  and  finally 
(lisappe^ir  ;  the  elastic  tissue  becomes  more  completely  incorporated 
with  the  mucous  membrane,  so  as  to  fonn  a  single  layer  which  becomes 
thinner  as  the  tube  diminishes  in  calibre :  the  bronchial  glands 
altogether  disappear  in  the  finer  tubes.  The  bronchial  tube  thus 
becomes  more  simple  in  structure,  and  approximates  to  that  of  the 
lung  alveoli.  80  it  happens  that  in  their  diseases  the  finer  bronchi  are 
more  allied  to  the  lung  parenchyma,  and  are  often  involved  with  it. 
We  shall  afterwards  see  that  in  acute  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the 
lungs  the  disease  often  begins  in  a  capillary  bronchitis,  and  is  some- 
times described  under  that  name. 

I.  Inflammation  of  the  Bronchi.  Bronchitis.— Various  forms  are 
ilistinguishable.  This  is  an  inflammation  of  the  larger  and  middl^ 
sized  tubes,  but  not  involving  to  any  considerable  degree  the  finer 
ones.  In  the  slighter  forms  of  bronchitis  the  larger  bronchi  and  the 
trachea  are  mainly  affected.  In  fact,  it  frequently  happens  that  along 
with  a  slight  laryngitis  there  is  a  tracheitis  and  a  bronchitis  of  the 
larger  stems.     In  the  more  definite  cases  of  bronchial  catarrh  it  is  the 
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s-sized  tubes  that  are  chiefly  involved.  As  already  noted,  capil- 
ronchitis  associates  itself  with  inflammation  of  the  parenchyma 
lung,  and  will  be  considered  in  that  section. 
Bronchial  Catarrh.  Ordinary  BronchitiB.  Causation. — ^The 
tiial  mucous  membrane  exposed  to  the  inspired  air  presents 
ig  degrees  of  sensitiveness  to  variations  in  temperature  and 
/rise.  Much  that  has  been  said  under  nasal  catarrh  is  again 
able  here.  It  is  to  be  added,  however,  that  in  many  persons 
is  a  special  proclivity  to  recurrent  attacks  of  bronchitis.  This 
>e  due  to  an  inherited  weakness,  but  is  perhaps  more  frequently 
oned  by  an  acute  bronchitis  which  has  left  the  bronchi  consider- 
iltered  in  structure,  has  rendered  them,  in  fact,  the  least  resistant 
f  the  body.  In  such  persons  bronchitis  may  be  set  up  by  cold, 
K)rder  of  the  stomach,  or  by  some  other  trivial  cause.  Valvular 
e  of  the  heart  frequently  predisposes  to  bronchitis  by  causing  a 
.nent  passive  hypersemia  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
•richitis  mostly  occurs  as  recurrent  attacks  of  acute  inflammation, 
.  between  the  attacks  the  inflammation  has  a  more  chronic  char- 
Hence  in  many  instances  the  lesions  of  acute  and  chronic 
imation  are  more  or  less  conjoined. 

Acute  BronchitiB. — The  first  phenomenon  here  is  active  con- 
n  of  the  highly  vascular  mucosa  with  swelling  both  from 
tion  of  the  vessels  and  from  exudation.  The  epithelium  under- 
lesquamation,  but  there  is  at  the  same  time  proliferation  in  the 
r  layers.  There  is,  in  addition,  exudation  of  leucocytes  from 
issels  of  the  mucosa,  and  the  latter  is  infiltrated  with  round  cells 
'ig.  51 1 ).  The  mucous  glands  are  much  afiected.  Their  interstitial 
is  infiltrated  with  round  cells,  so  that  the  gland  tissue  is  somewhat 
red  in  sections,  and  at  the  same  time  the  glandular  epithelium 
(  proliferation  and  mucus  is  abundantly  secreted.  It  will  be 
^ed  that  the  exudation,  so  far  as  the  mucosa  is  concerned,  must 
beneath  the  basement  membrane,  and  no  doubt  this  structure 
^hat  interferes  with  the  passage  of  fluid  and  leucocytes  to  the 
;e.  But  Hamilton  is  probably  in  error  in  regarding  it  as  forming 
Imost  complete  barrier.  There  are  channels,  as  noted  above, 
gh  the  basement  membrane.  By  these  and  by  the  mucous  glands 
Kudation  reaches  the  surface  of  the  tube. 

e  Bxadation  in  bronchitis  is  important  as  it  forms  the  Spatom, 
dves  its  characters  to  the  latter.  In  the  normal  condition  the 
us  glands  secrete  enough  mucus  to  keep  the  mem1>rane  moist,  the 
^ion  consisting  of  a  glairy  fluid  containing  a  few  leucocytes  which 

ere  called  mucous  corpuscles.     The  fluid  owes  its  glairy  or  sticky 
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character  to  the  fnct  timl  it  toiitaina  mucin,  a  substance  allied  to 
ulbiiiacn  unil  HCcix'teil  hy  the  mucoiiK  gliinds.  This  iiorro&l  secretion 
CiiU-ht'S  and  holds  the  iiiiniitc  jianiclea  forniing  the  duBt  which  le 
inhale  with  the  air,  mid  the  viliruttlt^  cilia  of  the  opitheliuin,  acting! 
towanU  the  outlets,  carry  iiiiicuh  and  dust  outwards,  to  he  svallnved 
or   exixsctoriitfd       In    hronchitis   the  seeretiim,   varioiinly  altered,  l> 


mixed  with  the  exiidaliim  ttfjiii  the  vcssgIa.  At  tti'st  there  ia  *ligl'' 
increase  iif  the  si-crction,  unil  it  is  cliicfly  conccnti'tUc)!  and  toii|rh.  ^^ 
th«<  diMeiise  ])ni}rr<'S8eM  it  )iei-iiiiic4  inoi-e  uliiindant  hut  less  tnii^h  ami 
less  tiuiisjiiirent,  and  this  is  l>nm<;ht  iilwut  hy  the  iiK-itase  of  ihs 
intlaniniatory  exudation  eimNiitlii]-;  of  sevcms  tlind  and  eulls.  Tbi 
decree  iif  tiiii^hncss  iie|)eiKis  on  the  ]ii-o|xirtioii  of  mucin,  and  ^ 
derive  "1'  niNieity  <iti  the  i|iiantity  nf  eejls. 

TIk!  Sputum  coctum,  or  ripe  spittiim,  met  with  at  the  acnicufllw 
disease,  is  yeljuwish  wliiie  i.r  jiii-eiiifh,  and  o]Kii)ne.  The  siiulumM 
seen  in  a  lessel  a]>|iears  at  lirst  sij;ht  likt!  pus,  hut  it  is  much  more 
tenacious,  riider  the  niieroseojHt  it  also  n'semhles  pus,  the  tield  heiDi^ 
crowdwl  with  mwllUwles  of  leiuwytes.     Hut  the  tenacity  of  the  tiiiidi* 
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m  shown  by  the  manner  in  which  the  plastic  leucocytes  are  altered 
(ha|>e,  being  drawn  out  into  oval  or  more  elongated  forms  according 
the  tough  mucus  is  drawn  out.  On  adding  acetic  acid  the  usual 
^elopment  of  nuclei  occurs  in  the  cells,  and  the  intermediate  fluid 
t)mea  markedly  opaque  from  the  precipitation  of  the  mucin,  which 
\  be  seen  now  in  fine  granules.  With  acetic  acid  the  sputum  assumes 
the  naked  eye  a  whitish,  opaque,  and  almost  membranous  character. 
(h)  Chronic  Bronchitis. — We  have  here,  as  in  other  chronic  inflam- 
itions,  chiefly  a  new-formation  of  connective  tissue  often  accompanied 
^  atrophy  of  the  more  active  structures.  In  many  cases  the  mucosa 
sumes  more  or  less  permanently  a  highly  cellular  character,  the  in- 
unmation  not  subsiding  sufficiently  to  allow  of  much  fibrous  develop- 
ent.  The  tissue  is  like  a  highly  vascular  granulation  tissue  and, 
fe  it,  exudes  abundant  pus.  In  other  cases  an  increase  of  fibrous 
sue  oceurs,  so  that  under  the  basement  membrane,  instead  of  a 
%ulent  vascular  mucosa  we  have  strands  of  fibrous  tissue  containing 
Stic  fibres.  This  gives  a  greatly  altered  appearance  to  the  tube  as 
ii  in  microscopic  sections.     The  mucous  membrane  is  greatly  reduced 

thickness,  and  the  surface  shows  great  irregularity,  due  to  the 
ying  degrees  of  shrinking.  There  are  even  villus-looking  projections 
ible  in  many  cases.  The  fibrous  tissue  is  largely  in  longitudinal 
ids,  and  these,  being  hypertrophied,  are  often  visible  to  the  naked 
-  as  elongated  ridges.  The  mucous  membrane  so  altered  is  atrophied 
1  indurated,  and  the  atrophy  sometimes  extends  to  other  structiu-es. 
le  muscularis  mucosas  is  somewhat  persistent  and  may  even  undergo 
pertrophy.  The  mucous  glands  and  even  the  cartilages  undergo 
rophy. 
In  chronic  bronchitis  the  sputum  is  often  very  abundant,  and  may 

8ero-mucous  with  comparatively  few  leucocytes,  but  is  liable  to  be 
termittently  semi-purulent.  The  sputum  is  not  so  tough  as  in  more 
ute  cases,  and  is  often  very  frothy.  In  some  very  chronic  cases  there 
an  abundant  cellular  exudation — the  sputum  is  almost  like  pus  and 
«  not  the  toughness  of  the  sputum  coctum.  Large  quantities  of  pus 
ay  thus  }ye  expectorated.  In  these  cases  it  may  be  supposed  that 
Qcocytes  are  present  in  the  walls  and  outside  the  bronchi  as  well  as 

tho  expectoration,  and  it  is  in  such  cases  that  we  may  look  especially 
r  dilatation  of  the  tubes. 

2.  Beptic  Bronchitis.  Foetid  Bronchitis. — Where  highly  irritating 
^composing  fluids  are  present  in  the  bronchi,  they  produce  acute 
iflammation  of  a  suppurative  character.  This  occurs  chiefly  under 
tfee  conditions.  In  the  first  place  local  obstniction  of  bronchi  causes 
^  secretion  to  stagnate  and  accumulate,  and  putrid  decomposition  is 
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liable  to  occur.  This  is  the  mildest  form.  In  the  second  [dace  foreign 
bodies  lodging  in  the  bronchi  give  rise  to  abundant  secretion  of  fluid 
which  decomposes.  This  is  more  fully  considered  at  p.  841.  Lastl;, 
gangrene  of  the  lung  leads  to  it,  by  producing  putrid  juices  which  pus 
into  the  bronchi.  In  the  last  two  cases  the  whole  bronchi  of  one  lung 
are  liable  to  be  affected,  and  there  may  even  be  an  overflow  into  the 
other  lung.  There  is  also  liable  to  be  an  extension  to  the  parenchyma 
of  the  lung,  the  putrid  juices  being  insufflated. 

3.  Fitorlnoiui  bronchitis.— This  name,  as  well  as  that  of  PUurtio  ImatUXti  or 
Bronchial  eroup,  is  given  to  a  condition  of  very  rare  ocoarrence  and  of  nther 
obscure  pathology,  bat  yet  of  great  interest.  We  have  seen  that  in  laiyngeal  tod 
tracheal  diphtheria  the  fibrinous  exudation  sometimes  extends  down  into  the 
bronchial  tubes,  and  that  casts  of  these  are  occasionally  formed.  Taking  the  other 
end  of  the  bronchial  tree  we  find  that  in  acute  pneumonia  the  fibrinous  exoditioo 
which  forms  in  the  lung  alveoli  commonly  extends  some  distance  into  the  finer 
bronchi,  and  so  we  find  casts  in  them.  But  there  are  cases  in  which  fibrinonicists 
form  in  the  bronchial  tubes  independently,  without  any  disease  of  the  trachea od the 
one  hand  or  of  the  lung  proper  on  the  other.  These  cases  are  somewhat  chronic  in 
character,  and  the  expectoration  of  casts  occurs  at  intervals  daring  months  or  even 
years.  The  casts  are  of  a  whitish  grey  colour  and  represent  the  bronchi  of,  it  mij 
be,  a  single  lobe,  with  their  ramifications.  These  can  be  seen  very  beautifolly  bj 
floating  them  out  in  water.  Sometimes  the  fine  ends  of  the  casts  are  swolleo  out 
as  if  they  had  come  from  the  alveoli.  The  casts  sometimes  present  on  section  i 
stratified  arrangement  as  if  the  fibrin e  had  been  deposited  in  layers.  They  show 
under  the  microscope  fibrine  with  leucocytes. 

The  exact  pathology  and  the  source  of  this  exudation  are  somewhat  obscure.  Id 
some  cases  where  death  has  occurred  shortly  after  the  expectoration  of  the  casts,  or 
where  they  have  been  found  in  situ,  there  has  been  little  perceptible  alteration  of 
the  mucous  membrane.  This  has  led  some  to  suppose  that  the  fibrine  comes  fnna 
the  lung  alvooli,  and  in  many  cases  the  lung  tissue  is  considerably  altered;  there 
may  be  phthisis,  or  pneumonia,  or  collapse.  But  it  is  not  apparent  to  what  extent 
these  may  be  secondary  to  the  bronchitis.  A  possible  indication  of  the  patholo(7 
may  be  afforded  by  the  fact  that  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  cases  there  his 
been  hemorrhage  from  the  lungs. 

II.  Stenosis  and  Dilatation  of  bronchi. — 1.  Narrowing  or  Obstrnc- 
tion  of  the  bronchi  occurs  under  a  considerable  variety  of  different 
circumstances.     It  may  be  the  result  of  inflammation  in  the  broncbi>^ 
wall  itself.     There  is  some  swelling  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane 
in  all  acute  inflammations,  and  in  the  case  of  the  finer  bronchi,  this 
along  with  the  inflammatory  exudation  will  cause  serious  obstruction- 
Hence,  in  capillary  bronchitis  (broncho-pneumonia)  respiration  is  oft®^ 
seriously  interfered  with. 

In  Asthma  there  is  an  obstruction  of  the  finer  bronchi  througb<^^ 
the  lungs.  It  is  brought  on  by  nervous  agencies,  but  the  exact  pro<^* 
in  the  bronchi  themselves  is  not  quite  determined.    The  nervous  or^t 
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gests  spasm  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  bronchi,  and  the  suddenness 
onset  and  recovery  are  consistent  with  this.  There  seems  little 
ibt  that  muscular  spasm  is  the  essential  element.  On  the  other 
id,  the  long  duration  of  the  paroxysms  in  some  cases  throws  doubt 
the  view  that  spasm  alone  is  the  cause.  An  acute  hyper8emi€^  due 
raso-motor  paralysis  and  accompanied  by  oedema,  has  been  suggested 
I  more  probable  explanation.  From  whatever  cause  there  is  sudden 
nosis  of  the  finer  bronchi,  spasmodic  at  the  outset,  but  possibly 
iplicated  later  on  with  actual  swelling  from  exudation.  Leyden 
«rved,  in  the  sputum  of  cases  of  asthma,  crystals  (sometimes  called 
^den's  crystals)  similar  to  those  found  in  the  blood  in  leuksemia 
larcot's  crystals,  see  under  Leuksemia).  He  supposes  that  these 
stals  may  set  up  a  reflex  spasm  of  the  bronchial  muscles,  but  this 
w  has  not  been  accepted. 

harrowing  of  the  bronchi  may  be  due  to  Pressure  or  Encroachment 
m  without.  Tumours  not  infrequently  extend  from  the  root  of  the 
g  along  the  connective  tissue  around  the  bronchi,  and  growing  there 
!y  may  compress  and  narrow  a  bronchus.  In  not  a  few  cases  the 
nour  infiltrates  the  bronchial  wall,  and  may  even  grow  through  it, 
as  to  present  itself  in  the  calibre  of  the  tube,  thus  narrowing  it  coii- 
erably.  These  conditions  occur  chiefly  in  the  case  of  lymphosarcoma 
the  mediastinum.  Tumours  by  their  mere  pressure,  or  aneurysms 
pinging  on  a  bronchus,  may  narrow  the  calibre. 
Foreign  bodies  in  the  bronchi  produce  obstruction,  and  a  large  one 
i^ng  a  main  bronchus  may  lead  to  serious  respiratory  trouble, 
ireign  iKxlies  in  the  bronchi,  however,  may  giwe  rise  to  affections  of  a 
iferent  kind  to  be  considered  in  a  following  page. 
2.  Dilatation  of  bronchi.  Bronchiectasis. — This  is  a  condition  of 
nsiderable  frequency,  and  it  arises  under  a  variety  of  different 
rcumstances. 

(a)  Cansation. — In  most  cases  the  main  agent  in  causing  dilatation 
f  the  bronchi  is  the  air-pressure  acting  excessively  and  very  often 
Jting  on  bronchi  whose  tissue  is  weakened  by  disease.  In  regard  to 
le  air-pressure  we  can  recognize  here  as  in  the  case  of  emphysema 
ses  in  which  the  abnormal  pressure  occurs  during  inspiration  and  others 
^hich  it  occurs  during  expiration.  Non-expansion  or  shrinking  of 
)  lung  alyeoli  is  a  cause  of  bronchiectasis  from  the  action  of  the  forces 
inspiration.  To  such  cases  the  term  Complementary  Bronchiectasis 
y  be  applied,  the  term  having  a  similar  significance  to  comple- 
^tary  emphysema.  This  is  illustrated  in  certain  interesting  cases 
Umgenital  atelectasis,  in  which  portions  of  the  lung  do  not  expand 
l>irth  and  remain  unexpanded  (see  Fig.  51:2).      In  such  cases  the 
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inspiratory  expansion  of  the  cheat  is  not  able  to  act  on  the  tenj 
alveoli,  and  ao  it  exercises  a  dilating  force  on  the  bronchi,  whicb  uj 
be  expanded  into  a  congeries  of  sacs.  (See  also  under  Hypertmpliy  oC 
the  lung.)  Localized  atelectasis  due  to  other  causes  may  haveaaiiuhi 
result.  A  more  frequent  cause  is  shrinking  of  the  lung  by  flbrud  KB 
traction.  This  occurs  in  the  various  forms  of  chronic  inflammatioa  ' 
the  lungs,  and  more  particularly  in  fibroid  phthisis.     The  shrinldi 


of  the  lung  tissue  is  often  very  great  and  a  complementary  bronC 
ectasia  is  usualli*  associatisd  with  emphysema,  the  latter  occuiriDg 
the  parts  of  the  lung  less  affected  with  the  fibrous  developmuit. 
cases  of  this  kind  the  dilatation  of  the  bronchi  is  partly  due  to  & 
contraction  of  the  fibrous  tissue  of  the  lung.  The  odventitia  of  b 
bronchi  is  directly  continuous  with  the  interstitial  tissue  of  the  lur 
and  the  shrinking  of  the  lutter  will  act  on  the  bronchial  walls,  but  W 
do  so  iri'egularly  according  to  the  relations  of  the  fibrous  tissue.  T1 
is  in  part  the  explanation  of  the  irregular  expansion  of  the  broM 
resulting  in  the  saccular  form. 
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Weakness  of  the  bronchial  wall  leads  to  bronchiectasis  chiefly  from 
association  with  coughing,  in  which  the  expiratory  forces  are  in- 
ased.  In  this  respect  bronchiectasis  is  comparable  with  substantive 
physema.  In  chronic  bronchitis  there  is  frequently,  as  we  have 
in,  atrophy  of  the  bronchial  wall.  This  atrophy  may  be  from 
rous  development,  and  in  that  case  the  wall  can  scarcely  be  weak- 
ed.    But  if  the  wall,  as  frequently  happens,  is  for  prolonged  periods 

a  state  of  more  constant  inflammation,  so  that  its  tissue  is  like 
analation  tissue,  then  it  is  liable  to  expand.      In  such  cases  there 

abundant  secretion  and  therefore  frequent  coughing,  and  the 
njed  expirations  with  closed  glottis,  acting  on  the  weakened  wall, 
duce  dilatation.  The  weakening  or  softening  of  the  wall  is  even 
5re  manifest  in  septic  bronchitis  where  there  may  be  extensive 
>nchiectasis.  Grainger  Stewart  regarded  the  atrophy  as  of  primary 
portance  and  the  probable  result  of  a  constitutional,  if  not  hereditary, 
ect. 

Lecomulation  of  the  secretion  of  the  bronchi  is  also  an  occasional 
8€  of  bronchiectasis.  This  may  act  in  two  ways.  The  accumulated 
taction  is  apt  to  decompose  and  produce  septic  inflammation,  and  so 
iken  the  wall.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there  be  a  complete  obstruction 
&  bronchus  the  accumulation  in  the  parts  distal  to  the  obstruction 
y  dilate  the  tube.  As  atelectasis  results  from  such  bronchial  ob- 
uction  we  have  a  further  cause  of  bronchiectasis. 
[h)  Stmotnral  changes. — The  various  forms  of  bronchiectasis  may 

divided  into  two,  namely,  the  cylindrical  and  the  sacculated. 
ie  Cylindrical  form  occurs  mainly  where  the  causal  condition  has 
en  more  or  less  of  a  general  one,  such  as  a  prolonged  bronchitis. 
ie  bronchi,  especially  the  middle-sized  ones,  are  unduly  wide,  and 
eir  walls  are  thinned.  The  dilatation  may  be  quite  regular,  but  very 
^n  there  are  little  bulgings  or  pouches.  In  the  Sacculated  form 
ere  has  usually  been  a  more  local  agent  at  work.  The  most  typical 
'Culated  dilatations  are  found  in  fibroid  phthisis  (see  Fig.  513),  but 
^y  be  produced  also  by  any  cause  which  induces  shrinking  or  non- 
Mansion  of  the  lung  tissue  (see  Fig.  512). 

^tk  the  sacculated  form  the  dilated  tubes  assume  the  characters  of 
^ties,  which  may  be  difficult  to  distinguish  from  cavities  taking 
^n  in  destruction  of  lung  tissue.  This  difficulty  arises  in  cases  of 
*Qrculo8is,  which  form  the  largest  proportion  of  the  cases  of  saccu- 
Hl  bronchiectasis.  As  a  general  rule  the  bronchiectatic  cavity  has  a 
telnet  lining  membrane,  but  this  is  not  always  the  case,  and  no  cavity 
'Uld  be  definitely  distinguished  as  bronchiectatic  unless  a  direct 
^tinuation  with  an  open  bronchus  is  distinguishable. 
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The  microscopic  structure  of  the  wall  of  s  broodiiectsna  wu* 
considenibly  according  to  the  cauBstion.     Where  there  is  mucb  inba- 
mation,  and  more  particularly  in  the  cylindrical  form,  the  BtraetniM 
of  the  wall  are  largely  replaced  by  a  highly  cellular  tissue,  in  'i* 
midst  of  or  beneath  which  some  of  the  normal  structures  may  retoun, 
such  as  muscular  bundles.    In  the  cases  of  complementary  dilstadoi^ 
there  is  much  greater  persistence  of  the  normal  tissues,  mostly  thinned 
by  the  stretching  and  chronic  inflammation.     The  basement  membrane 
is,  for  the  most  part,  preserved  in  cases  of  this  sort.     The  presence  <i 


epithelium  lining  the  cavity  is  not  a  good  criterion  for  the  dii^osie  ^^^ 
bronchiectasis,  because  on  the  one  hand  epithelium  may  grow  over  't--^^^vL— i 
surface  of  cavities  of  other  origin,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  epitieliu^ 
of  a  true  bronchicctuBis  may  be  entirely  destroyed  and  the  mucoU' 
membrane  replaced  by  granulation  tissue. 

As  the  secretion  stagnates  in  dilated  bronchi  whether  cylindrical  C 
sacculated  there  is  commonly,  during  life,  at  intervals  an  abnndae^^ 
expectoration,  which  is  often  of  a  highly  putrid  character.  ^ 

III.  Tumours  of  the  bronchi  and  Foreign  bodies. — Simple  Uunou:::^^'^ 
originating  in  the  bronchi  are  exceedingly  rare      In  Fig.  514  is  shoi^^  ^ 
a  glandular  tumour,  the  structure  of  which  somewhat  resembles  that    "' 
tbe  thyroid  gland.    Caneer  not  infrequently  occurs,  originating-in  b'fti^ 
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ICOU8  glanda  of  the  bronchi,  although  the  resulting  tumour  has  rather 
e  chanctera  of  cancer  of  the  lung.  (See  under  Cancer  of  the  Lung.) 
The  bronchi  are  not  infrequently  involved  in  cumours  growing  into 
e  lungs  along  the  connective  tissue  which  accompanies  the  great 
«m1b  and  bronchi.  This  applies  more  particularly  to  mediastinal 
Komaa,  which  often  incorporate  the  bronchi  in  their  substance  and 


tte  obstruction.  Obstruction  of  bronchi  witb  stagnation  of  the 
'tents  and  bronchiectasis  are  often  prominent  features  in  such  cases, 
riie  bronchi  also  take  part,  often  very  markedly,  in  tuberculosis  of 
<  lungs. 

foreign  bodies  in  the  bronchi  give  rise  to  lesions  which  often  affect 
>  lung  as  a  whole  and  may  lead  to  appearances  and  symptoms  very 
«  those  of  phthisie  pulmonalis.  When  a  foreign  body  of  some  size 
uea  down  the  trachea  and  lodges  in  one  of  the  larger  bronchi,  it 
comes  a  centre  of  irritation.     It  irritates  the  bronchial  wall,  making 
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for  itself  a  cavity  the  internal  wall  of  which  ulcerates  and  discharges  pas- 
The  discharge  stagnates  in  the  cavity  and  decomposes,  and  as  it  is  i^ 
direct  communication  with  the  bronchial  tree,  it  is  liable  to  be  insufflate^ 
into  the  finer  bronchi  and  even  into  the  lung  alveoli.    The  whole  bron- 
chial mucous  membrane  is  converted  into  an  inflamed  and  dischargio^ 
surface,  and  the  discharge  is  of  a  highly  putrid  character.     Thus  aris« 
some  cases  of  so-called  Foetid  bronchi  tie.     The  inflammation  of  tlfce 
bronchial  wall  renders  it  less  resistant  and  bronchiectasis  often  result;^, 
the  putrid  fluid  stagnating  in  the  dilated  bronchi.     There  are  tbiJis 
cavities  formed  which  may  ulcerate  and  imitate  those  of  phthisis.      Xn 
the  lung  tissue  itself  there  may  be  developed  an  acute  or  a  chroK:^ic 
inflammation,  the  former  having  the  characters  of  an  acute  phthisis  a^^nd 
the  latter  more  those  of  a  chronic  fibroid  phthisis.     The  diflbrence      in 
the  result  will  depend  to  some  extent  on  the  character  of  the  forex  ^n 
body.     If  it  be  a  decomposable  substance,  such  as  a  piece  of  meat  ok*   of 
bone  with  meat  attached,  it  is  more  liable  to  lead  to  acute  symptom^is, 
while  if  the  body  is  in  itself  inert  the  results  may  be  more  chronic 


These  remarks  are  chiefly  based  on  cases  observed  by  the  author,  who  is  i 
by  the  frequency  of  serious  disease  of  the  lungs,  resembling  phthisis  in  many 
brought  about  by  foreign  bodies  in  the  bronchial  tubes.    A  fuller  account  of  t 
such  cases  is  given  by  the  author  in  his  Lectures  on  Phthisis. 


literatnre. — Biermer,  Krankh.  d. Bronchien  u. d. Lungenparench.,yirch.  Hand 
v., 1854;  and  on  Bronchial  asthma,  in  German  Clin.  Lect.  (Syd.Soc.),  1876 ; 
On  bronchitis,  1850  ;  Oreenhow,  On  bronchitis,  2nd  ed.,  1878;  Pkacock  (Fibrino> 
bronchitis).  Path.  Trans.,  v.  41, 1853;  Salter,  ibid.,xi.,  36, 1860;  Biegel,  Ziemomi  ^  '^ 
Handb.,  iv. ;  Socoleff,  Vir<:h.  Arch.,  Ixix.,  1877;  Hamilton,  Path,  of  bronchii: 
etc.,  1883;  Carswell  (Bronchiectasis),  Illustrations,  1833-38;  JGbokksen, 
Ziemssen's  Handb.,  v.;  Heller,  Deutsch.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  1885;  Auld,  Br^ 
ohial  affections.  Pneumonia^  etc.,  1891;  Lbyden  (Charcot's  crystals  in  asthm^^^l' 
Virch.  Arch.,  liv.,  1872;  Opitz,  Fremde  Korper  in  Luftwegen,  1858;  Coats,  ^^ 
Oairdner  and  Coats,  Lect.  to  pract.,  1888;  Grainger  Stewart  and  Gibson  (Diseas^^^ 
of  the  Trachea  and  Bronchial  Tubes),  in  Twentieth  Century  Practice  of  Mc 
vol.  vi.,  1896;  Ewart,  in  Allbutt's  System  of  Med.,  vol.  v.,  1898. 


SECTION  v.— Continued. 
D.— THE  LUNGS. 

—Of  tlie  Limgi.  Introduction,  as  to  structure.  I.  Malformations.  II. 
AteleetaMiB  and  Ck>llapM.  III.  Hjrpertropliy.  IV.  Pulmonary  Emphysema, 
1.  Interlobular;  2.  Vesicular;  causation,  either  substantive  or  comple- 
mentary ;  anatomical  changes,  involving  atrophy  ;  effects  of  emphysema. 
V.  IMsorders  of  Clrcnlation.     1.  Active  hypera^mia ;   2.  Passive  hypertemia, 

<.*hiefly  from  cardiac  lesions  and  hypostatic  ;  leads  to  cedenia ;  3.  Embolism  ; 
4.  Haemorrhage :  the  Infarction,  etc.  VI.  Inflammations.  Creneral  observa- 
tions. I.  Acute  lobar  pneumonia  ;  causation;  epidemic  prevalence.  Stages 
of  Engorgement,  Ked  and  Grey  Hepatization,  and  Resolution  ;  occasional 
Purulent  infiltration,  etc. ;  Condition  of  pleura ;  2.  Acute  broncho-pneumonia 
or  capillary  bronchitis  ;  3.  Septic  Broncho-pneumonia  ;  4.  Diphtheritic  pneu- 
monia ;  o.  Embolic  pneumonia ;  6.  Chronic  pneumonia,  characterized  by 
induration.  VII.  Gangrene.  VIII.  Phthisis  pulmonalis.  1.  Definition  and 
historical  resum^  ;  2.  Causation ;  3.  Anatomical  changes  in  (a)  Caseous 
form,  and  (6)  Fibroid  form  ;  4.  Extension  of  the  tuberculosis ;  5.  Healing 
process ;  6.  Haemorrhage,  (a)  early,  and  (6)  late  ;  7.  Condition  of  pleura — 
pleurisy  and  pneumothorax ;  8.  General  effects.  IX.  Diseases  ftom  inhala- 
tion of  dust.  X.  General  Tnbercnlosls,  Syphilis,  etc.  XI.  Tumours  and 
Fiiaiitea. 

— Of  the  Pleura.  1.  Affections  of  'the  circulation  ;  2.  Acute  pleurisy ;  3. 
Chronic  pleurisy ;  Pleural  adhesions ;  4.  Tuberculosis ;  5.  Pneumothorax ; 
6.  Tumours. 

NTRODUCTION. — In  examining  the  lungs  after  death  we  seldom 
meet  with  them  in  a  perfectly  normal  condition.  They  may  be 
formally  adherent  to  the  wall  of  the  thorax,  or  unduly  pigmented, 
'here  n^y  be  cicatrices  in  them,  or  oedema,  and  so  on.  The  explana- 
)  of  this  is  that  the  lungs  are  peculiarly  exposed  to  deleterious 
fences  in  two  directions.  The  air  passing  into  them  is  apt  to  carry 
tating  materials  with  it,  and  the  blood  circulating  so  richly  through 
ii*  tissue  is  liable  to  variations  in  its  constitution  and  degree  of  pres- 
^.  We  have  already  seen,  for  instance,  that  organic  disease  of  the 
^rt  has  serious  effects  on  the  pulmonary  circulation,  but  apart  from 
X,  simple  weakness  of  the  heart  may,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see, 
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have  important  effects  on  the  lung.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  also  tbt 
there  is  no  organ  of  the  body  whose  tissue  is  so  intimately  related  to 
its  blood-vessels  as  the  lungs.  These  organs  are  little  more  than  & 
congeries  of  blood-vessels  with  a  sufficient  supporting  stroma.  Any 
deleterious  substance  circulating  in  the  blood,  therefore,  is  very  prone 
to  affect  the  lungs,  especially  if  there  be  any  special  weakness  in  this 
direction.  We  have  abundant  illustration  of  this  in  the  frequency  of 
lung  complications  in  the  acute  fevers. 

There  are  one  or  two  points  in  the  anatomical  relations  of  the  hings 
which  should  be  kept  in  mind.     They  are  supplied  with  two  different 
sets  of  blood-vessels,  those  of  the  Pulmonary  artery  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  the  Bronchial  artery  on  the  other.     We  should  remember  the 
distribution  of  these,  and  not  confuse  effects  due  to  obstniction  of  the 
one  vrith  those  due  to  obstruction  of  the  other.     Then  we  speak  of 
diseases  affecting  the  Respiratory  surface  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Supporting  structures  on  the  other ;  that  is  to  say,  there  are  some 
diseases  which  affect  the  surfaces  of  the  finer  bronchi  and  of  the  alveoli, 
while  others  involve  the  walls  of  the  alveoli  and  of  the  bronchi  and 
their  supporting  connective   tissue.     It  is  true  that  these  two  are 
generally  involved  together,  but  in  different  cases  the  one  or  the  other 
is  primarily  concerned,  and  usually  retains  the  lead.     It  is  o\m^ 
that  to  a  certiiin  extent  the  determining  cause  of  the  disease  will  hare 
something  to  do  with  this.     An  agent  which  acts  b}''  being  carried  into 
the  lungs  with  the  air  will  mostly  affect  the  surface  of  the  alveoli  and 
bronchi  in  the  first  place,  whereas  an  agent  arriving  by  the  blood  ^^ill 
be  more  apt  to  attack  the  walls.     We  shall  see,  however,  that  to  this 
there  are  important  exceptions,  because,  on  the  one  hand,  the  capillary 
vessels  have  very  close  relations  with  the  surface  of  the  alveoli,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  substances  arriving  from  without  very  readily  pen^' 
tmte  into  the  substance  of  the  lung.     A  more  important  consideration 
arising  from  the  anatomical  relations  has  reference  to  the  distribution^ 
of  a  lesion  in  larger  or  smaller  districts  of  the  lung.     When  a  dise^*^ 
is  one  primarily  of  the  parenchyma  of  the  lung,  then  we  should  exp^^ 
it  to  be  distributed  over  a  large  extent  of  lung  tissue  or  over  the  who  J- ' 
the  disease  will  be  Lobar.     But  if  the  disease  is  one  primarily  of  ^^ 
bronchi  and  affects  the  alveoli  secondarily,  then  we  should  expect  it 
extend  to  the  proper  lung  tissue  more  irregularly,  here  and  there     - 
extension  corresponding  with  a  particular  minute  bronchus ;  the  dise^^ 
will  be  Lobular. 

The  Lymphatics  of  the  lung  are  important  as  they  often  conv^^ 
different  kinds  of  solid  particles  and  are  the  means  of  dissemination 
these.     The  lymphatics  are  present  wherever  connective  tissue 
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Y  exist  in  the  walls  of  the  alveoli  and  in  the  interlobular  tissue,  in 
subpleural  tissue,  and  in  the  connective  tissue  around  the  bronchi 

vessels,  where  they  form  the  peribronchial  and  perivascular  lym- 
liics.  The  internal  surface  of  the  alveoli  is  closely  related  to  the 
pbatics,  so  that  solid  particles  readily  pass  from  the  alveoli  into 
lymphatics  and  may  be  carried  thence  throughout  the  lymphatic 
em  of  the  lung,  and  onwards  to  the  bronchial  lymphatic  glands. 
\  under  Inhalation  of  Foreign  Substances.) 

L— MALFORMATIONS  OF  THE  LUNG. 

'hese  are  not  infrequent,  but  are  mostly  of  minor  importance. 
Lit  from  absence  and  exceeding  smallness  of  one  or  both  lungs, 
eh  occur  as  parts  of  general  malformations,  there  are  cases  where 
^le  lobes  have  been  wanting,  and  their  place  taken  by  cicatricial 
ua  These  have  probably  their  origin  in  obliteration  of  a  bronchus 
sarly  foetal   life.      Again,  the  lungs  may  be  normal  in  form,  but 

Y  small  in  size.  In  such  cases  the  whole  body,  and  especially  the 
ulatory  system,  will  remain  ill  developed. 

t  is  quite  common  to  meet  with  abnormal  lobulation  of  the  lungs, 
regular  lobes  being  divided  by  the  formation  of  deep  fissures, 
kitansky  has  described  a  case  in  which  an  accessory  lobe  existed 
ween  the  base  of  the  left  lung  and  the  diaphragm,  and  quite  separate 
m  the  lung.     It  had,  however,  no  bronchus. 

IL— ATELECTASIS  AND  COLLAPSE  OF  THE  LUNG. 

These  names  designate  conditions  in  which  the  lung  alveoli  and  finer 
>nchi  contain  no  air,  but  are  in  a  condition  similar  to  that  of  the 
^1  lung  before  inflation,  the  internal  surfaces  of  the  alveoli  being 
)lied  to  each  other.     It  may  be  a  survival  of  the  foetal  state,  or  it 

Y  be  subsequently  produced  by  the  alveoli  being,  in  some  way, 
Jtied  of  their  air. 

atelectasis. — In  its  strict  sense  this  term  is  applied  to  an  imperfect 
lUnsioii  of  the  lung  at  birth.  It  is  frequently  found  in  new-born 
dren,  l>eing,  indeed,  a  survival  of  the  foetal  state.  The  lungs  have 
L  greater  or  less  extent  remained  uninflated.  The  non-inflation  may 
due  to  some  obstruction  in  the  bronchi,  by  meconium  or  mucus, 

in  most  cases  it  is  merely  due  to  the  weakness  of  the  inspiratory 
fcrts.  The  new-bom  child  usually  cries  lustily,  and  in  the  deep 
piratory  gasps  between  the  cries  the  lungs  are  fully  inflated.  But 
he  child  be  weak  or  has  not  cried  freely,  certain  parts  of  the  lungs 

apt  to  remain  devoid  of  air.     The  atelectasis  of  the  new-born  is 
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most  frequent  in  the  lower  lobe,  and  in  the  posterior  parts  of  this  lobe. 
It  may  be  only  in  small  areas  in  the  midst  of  the  inflated  lung  tissue, 
or  the  greater  part  of  a  lobe,  or  the  whole  lobe  may  be  affected.  In 
any  case  the  non-inflated  part  usually  shows  by  its  shape  that  it  is  the 
district  supplied  by  one  or  more  bronchi. 

The  atelectasis  shows  itself  by  the  smaller  volume  of  the  part.  If  it 
is  in  the  midst  of  inflated  lung  it  is  depressed  below  the  surface.  like 
the  fuetal  lung,  it  is  redder  than  the  normal,  firmer  to  the  touch,  and 
non-crepitant  when  handled.  It  is  important  to  distinguish  this 
condition  from  condensation  of  the  lung,  for  which  it  is  liable  to  be 
mistaken.  In  both  conditions  the  lung  is  devoid  of  air,  but  in  the  case 
of  condensation  it  is  so  because  the  air  spaces  are  filled  up  with  solid 
material,  usually  inflammatory  exudation. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  lung  which  was  partly  atelectatic  immedi- 
ately after  birth  may  subse<|uently  become  perfectly  inflated.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  if  the  atelectasis  persist  long 
the  lung  becomes  incapable  of  inflation.  If  the  child  sunive,  the 
applied  walls  of  the  lung  alveoli  adhere  and  an  actual  obliteration  of 
the  latter  occurs.  The  part  gradually  atrophies,  and  it  has  been 
supposed  that  cicatrices  sometimes  seen  in  the  adult  lung  and  without 
any  obvious  cause  may  have  this  origin. 

Bronchiectasis  occurs  in  consequence  of  the  atelectasis,  the  bronchi 
dilating  to   fill   up  the   space   left   by  the  non-inflation,  so  that  the 
bronchiectasis  is  complementary  (see  Fig.  512).     In  a  case  observed  by 
the  author,  and  referred  to  further  on  under  Hypertrophy  of  the  Lung? 
the  greater  part  of  one  lung  had  failed  to  inflate,  and  the  bronchia^ 
tubes  were  dilated  into  considerable  sacs. 

The  question  arises  here  whether,  after  iDflation  of  the  lang,  portions  or 
whole  may  again  collapse.  We  shall  see  immediately  that  collapse  occurs  in 
adult,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  does  not  occur  in  the  new- 
infant.  There  are  undoubted  cases  of  children  who  have  lived  over  twenty 
hours  and  have  cried,  in  whose  bodies  the  lungs  have  been  found  with  only 
island  here  and  there  of  inflated  lung. 

Collapse  of  the  lung  or  Apneumatosis. — This  is  an  emptying  of  tl 
lung  of  air  at  any  time  after  its  expansion.     In  some  cases  it  is  due 
direct  Compression  of  the  lung ;  the  air  is  simply  squeezed  out  of 
Usually  this  arises  from  the  presence  of  fluid  or  air  in  the  pleural  cavit; 
In  that  case  the  air  vesicles  may  be  only  partly  emptied  and 
readily  recover.     But  if  the  exudation  is  great  and  remains  long,  th 
the  lung  may  be  pressed  upwards  and  backwards  and  come  to  foi 
merely  a  red  fleshy  layer  flattened  against  the  chest  wall.     This  co 
dition  is  often  called  Carniflcation,  and  in  it  the  tissue  appears  dar^ 
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pi|^ented,  the  absence  of  blood  and  the  packing  together  of  the  lung 
tissue  exaggerating  the  existing  carbonaceous  pigmentation.  The 
cause  mentioned  above  is  by  far  the  most  frequent  in  producing  collapse 
by  pressure,  but  there  are  others.  Curvature  of  the  spine  sometimes 
causes  such  a  narrowing  of  a  part  of  the  chest  that  the  lung  is  squeezed 
or  collapsed.  Aneurysms  or  tumours  may  also  compress  the  lung, 
but  they  more  frequently  cause  collapse  by  obstructing  the  bronchi. 
Even  distension  of  the  abdomen,  by  pressing  the  diaphragm  upwards 
a.nd  limiting  the  chest  space,  may  cause  a  partial  collapse.  A  great 
distension  of  the  pericardium  may  have  a  similar  effect. 

A  very  important  cause  of  collapse  is  Obstmction  of  bronchi.     A 
limited   collapse  is  exceedingly  frequent  in  bronchitis,  especially  in 
children.     The  collapse  very  often  appears  in  the  form  of  small  wedge- 
shaped  depressions  at  the  edges  of  the  lungs,  and   may  be  almost 
concealed  by   neighbouring  emphysematous  lung.      But    sometimes, 
especially  in  children,  the  collapse  may  be  much  more  extensive. 

One  mode  in  whioh  thi^  collapse  occurs  has  been  described  by  Gairdner.  If  a 
pellet  of  mucus  obstructs  a  bronchus  it  may  act  to  a  certain  extent  like  a  ball 
valve;  it  is  pushed  out  into  the  larger  tube  during  expiration,  and  being  drawn  back 
against  the  bifurcation  in  inspiration  stops  the  tube.  In  this  way  the  escape  of  air 
doring  expiration  is  allowed,  but  the  entrance  of  air  during  inspiration  prevented. 
The  respiratory  movement  will  thus  act,  to  a  certain  extent,  like  an  air  pump,  and 
the  portion  of  lung  tissue  concerned  will  be  gradually  emptied  of  air. 

Another  way  in  which  collapse  probably  occurs  when  a  bronchus  is  obstructed 

^as  been  demonstrated  by  Lichtheim.     It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  lung  tissue 

^  eiastic,  and  that  left  to  themselves  the  alveoli  collapse  and  their  walls  apply 

themselves  together.    If  a  bronchus  be  obstructed,  and  communication  with  the 

external  air  withdrawn,  the  elasticity  of  the  lung  tissue  will  cause  pressure  to  be 

exercised  on  the  air  contained  in  the  alveoli,  and  absorption  of  its  gases  will  be  thus 

promoted.    It  has  been  proved  that  such  absorption  actually  occurs  somewhat 

'^P'^lj,  first  of  the  oxygen,  then  of  the  carbonic  acid,  the  nitrogen  being  slowest  of 

•^»orption.     The  lung  of  course  collapses  as  the  air  is  absorbed. 

It  l&as  just  been  stated  that  collapse  from 'bronchial  obstruction  is  most  common 

'Q  tile  bronchitis  of  children,  but  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that  in  children,  in  whom 

^'^^  form  called  capillary  bronchitis  is  common,  this  disease  is  often  accompanied 

^y  a  condition  which  is  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  collapse,  namely,  lobular  condensa* 

uOQ.      The  inflammatory  process  in  the  bronchi  readily  passes  in  children  to  the 

^^S  ^Weoli,  and  the  products  fill  these  up,  causing  condensation  of  a  portion  of  the 

^^^^  Which  has  a  wedge-shaped  configuration  similar  to  that  of  the  collapsed 

'^^^^     Of  coarse,  these  two  conditions  may  co-exist  in  the  same  lung,  or  we  may 

'^  ^^Te  a  combination  of  them,  the  collapsed  lung  becoming  the  seat  of  inflam- 

'^'^  «  and  so  passing  into  the  condition  of  condensation. 

^  J.  ^^'^^tiipe. — Hellbb,  D.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  xxxvi. ;  Coats,  Trans,  of  Clin.  Soc. 
Ijj^^**^**^.,  1884;  Gaibdnbb,  On  bronchitis,  1850;  Lichtheim,  Arch.  f.  exper.  Path., 
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III.— HYPERTROPHY  OP  THE  LUNG. 

This  occurs  as  a  Compensatory  process  perhaps  more  firequently  tban 
is  usually  supposed.  There  is  evidence  to  show  that  in  persons  who  go 
to  reside  in  high  altitudes,  the  chest  increases  in  size,  the  greater 
requirements  of  the  attenuated  air  apparently  inducing  increased 
respiratory  movement  and  by  degrees  a  permanent  enlargement  of  the 
lung.  It  is  also  probable  that  in  cases  of  phthisis  which  recover  with 
loss  of  a  certain  portion  of  lung  substance,  the  loss  may  be  partly  made 
good  by  a  true  hypertrophy  of  the  lung,  although  there  is  also  observed 
in  such  cases  an  emphysema  by  which  the  space  is  tilled  up  without  a  .  ^.^ 

proper  hypertrophy.    IIyi)ertrophy  in  cases  of  phthisis  will  be  promoted 
by  residence  at  a  high  altitude. 

An  uneciuivocal  compensatory  hypertrophy  of  the  lung  occurs  in  coa- 
sequence  of  atelectasis.    There  may  be  in  this  case  a  great  enhu*gemeat> 
of  the  expanded  lung  so  as  partly  to  fill  the  place  of  the  non-ezp&nde^^ 
part.     In  such  cases  there  is  not  probably  any  numerical  increase  c>^ 
lung  alveoli,  but  these  are  enlarged,  their  walls  expanded,  and  th.- — '^ 
capillaries  elongated  or  multiplied. 

18 


A  case  occurred    to  the  author  which  distinctly  manifested    the  c 
mentioned  above.     The  left  lung  was  of  very  small  dimensionB,  espeeiallj  th» 
upper  lobe,  which  appeared  merely  as  a  membranous  structore  in  which 
bronchi  could  be  felt.     There  was  no  pigment  in  this  lobe,  and  not  a  traee  of  1 
parenchyma.     The  lower  lobe  contained  the  ordinary  carbonaceous  pigment 
limited  amount,  and  was  greatly  reduced  in  size. 

The  right  lung  was  of  very  unusual  volume,  extending  across  the  middle  line, 
that  its  edge  reached  beyond  the  left  nipple.  The  enlargement  seemed  to  be  due 
an  addition  of  lung  tissue  which  threw  forward  the  anterior  parts.  The  sopra 
clavicular  part  of  the  lung  was  normal,  and  its  anterior  border  indicated  the 
position  of  the  normal  anterior  margin.  Below  and  beyond  this,  however,  the  long 
extended  into  the  other  half  of  the  chest.  This  part  of  the  Inng  had  not  the 
appearances  of  emphysema,  but  was  bulky  and  consisted  of  sound  pohnonaiy 
tissue.  The  right  ventricle  of  the  heaVt  was  greatly  enlarged,  and  the  pulmonary 
artery  showed  a  remarkable  thickening  of  its  wall,  there  being  soaroely  any  differ- 
ence between  it  and  the  aorta. 

The  absence  of  pulmonary  tissue  in  the  upper  lobe  of  the  left  lung  indicated  that 
the  collapse  had  been  of  long  standing,  and  the  entire  absence  of  pigment  showed 
that  if  not  congenital  it  had  occurred  in  very  early  life.    The  enlargement  of  the 
right  lung  was  thus  compensatory,  dating  from  a  period  when  the  organ  was  in  a 
state  of  growth.     The  compensation  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  eifectiye,  as  the:=- 
person  lived  to  the  age  of  4(),  and  it  was  only  during  the  later  months  of  hia  life^ 
that  he  suffered  from  serious  dyspnoea,  followed  by  signs  of  venous  engorgement— ^ 
The  remarkable  thickening  of  the  pulmonary  artery  without  any  appearance  o^^ 
atheroma,  also  seems  to  point  to  a  compensatory  hypertrophy  of  the  right  Tentrid^? 
during  the  period  of  growth,  the  vessel  in  its  growth  accommodating  itself  to  tb^ 
increased  blood -pressure.    It  may  be  added  that  the  left  pulmonary  artery  had  only 
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aboot  a.  third  of  the  o«libre  ot  the  right,  but  the  main  broDchne  vae  of  equal  aiise  on 
tlie  two  lidei.    A  somewhat  similar  cue  is  desoribed  bj  BeoklinghKiueii. 

Utantture. — Com,  Lect.  to  pnct.,   1SS6:   Scbcchirdt  ond  BBCKUHOHAcaiN, 
Virch.  Arch.,  ci.,  1885,  p.  71. 


IV.— PULMONARY  EMPHYSEMA. 
This  name  includes  two  distinct  lesions,  in  one  of  which  air  escapes 
ioU)  the  connective  tissue  of  the  lung  and  distends  the  connective-tissue 
spaces,  while  in  the  other  the  alveoli  are  over-distended  and  various 
other  changes  result,  but  the  air  does  not  escape  from  its  natural 
chambers.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  first  form  is  comparable  with 
BUtpcaX  or  cutaneous  emphysema,  while  the  second  is  essentially 
different. 

1.  Interlobular  or  Interstitial  emphysema.— This  form,  which  is 
r»n,  occurs  when  the  air  vesicles  or  bronchi  are  ruptured  and  the  air 


htocGliI 


'"^^pes  into  the  interstitial  tissue.     The  air  vesicles  may  be  actually 

^  open  by  a  broken  rib  coming  against  the  lung,  or  by  the  lung 

">S  directly  wounded.      On  the  other  hand,  the  air  vesicles  may 

.  ^*^re  from  acute  over-distension.     Thus  it  may  be  the  result  of  very 

^'^nt   expiratory   efforts,  generally   with,  but   sometimes   without, 

^'^Tiction  of  the  air  passages.     It  has  been  met  with  in  whooping 

.       So,  in  diphtheria,  and  in  violent  coughing  from  the  inhalation  of 

V^'*ting  material  (see  Fig.  515).     The  violent   efforts  with  closed 

^^ttig  cause  such  compression  of  the  air  in  the  alveoli  that  at  some 

'^**«  the  vesicles  rupture. 

_Aa  the  parte  are  seen  after  death  the  air  appears  in  the  form  of 
^^Ite  rows  of  bead-like  bubbles,  visible  through  the  pleura.     These 
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rows  of  beads  demarcate  the  lobules.  Occasionally  there  are  larger 
bullie  (see  Fig.  515),  which  have  been  known  to  rupture  externally, 
and  so  lead  to  pneumothorax. 

The  air  sometimes  travels  along  the  connective  tissue  for  some  distanee,  juk  u 
in  the  case  of  SnbcntanMmB  or  Surgical  emphysema.  It  may  pass  to  the  root  of 
the  long,  and  from  there  up  along  the  trachea  and  out  to  the  subcutaneous  timeoi 
the  neck,  and  so  lead  to  a  surgical  emphysema.  This  has  in  some  oases  iodnoed  t 
mistake  in  diagnosis,  as  Yirchow  has  pointed  out.  Interlobular  emphysema  aonit- 
times  occurs  in  diphtheria,  and  may  lead  to  subcutaneous  emphysema  in  the  nj 
just  mentioned.  But  if  tracheotomy  has  been  performed,  it  may  be  thought  thit 
the  emphysema  has  taken  origin  in  the  wound. 

An  unusual  cause  of  interstitial  emphysema  was  that  in  a  case  observed  br  Ae 
author,  in  which  a  tuberculous  gland  burst  into  a  bronchus.  The  rupture  of  the 
bronchus  allowed  of  the  passage  of  air  to  the  parts  outside  the  tube,  and  the  air 
inflated  the  connective  tissue  of  the  lung  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  hand 
extended  up  to  the  neck  and  chest,  producing  a  subcutaneous  emphysema. 

2.  Veslcnlar  emphysema. — In  this  condition  the  air  vesicles  are 
over-distended,  and,  by  partial  atrophy  of  their  walls,  to  some  extent 
coalesced,  but  without  any  actual  tearing  of  them. 

Gausation  of  emphysema. — There  have  been  differences  of  opinion 
as  to  the  exact  manner  in  which  the  over-distension  is  brought  about. 
On  the  one  hand,  Gairdncr  asserted  that  it  was  produced  daring 
inspiration,  while  Jcnner  held  that  it  was  due  to  the  expiratory  force. 
Probably  each  of  these  has  its  influence,  and  the  cases  may  be  divided 
according  as  they  are  due  to  repeated  and  severe  expiratory  efforts  ai 
in  coughing  {Substantial  ernpht/sema),  or  to  inspiratory  distension,  acting 
especially  on  one  part  in  consequence  of  another  part  being  uninflated 
{Complementary  or  Vicarious  emphysema).  In  the  former  case  we  bave 
a  more  generalized  and  in  the  latter  a  more  localized  emphysema. 

Substantial  or  Substantive  emphysema  is  due  to  over-distension 
during  expiration.  When  the  glottis  is  closed,  and  Szpiniul 
violently  performed,  the  air  in  the  vesicles  will  be  at  an  increased 
pressure.  The  expiratory  effort  is  produced  by  the  muscles  causing 
the  movable  walls  of  the  chest  to  be  pressed  against  the  lung.  The 
contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles  presses  the  diaphragm  upwards, 
while  the  ribs  are  depressed.  The  lung  is  thus  compressed,  but  at 
the  same  time  it  is  supported  by  the  structures  which  compress  it,  and 
the  same  force  that  increases  the  pressure  helps  the  lung  tissue  to 
resist  it  by  increasing  the  support.  When  the  glottis  is  closed  the 
whole  lung  may  be  regarded  as  one  cavity,  and  the  pressure  will  be 
universally  diffused.  It  may  be  expected,  therefore,  that  if  any  part  of 
the   lung  be  iuaufliciently   supported   the  distensile  force  will  tell 
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lecially  there.  The  question  therefore  arises,  Are  there  any  parts 
ere  the  lung  is  not  fully  supported  by  the  chest  walls  ?  If  a 
)p  breath  be  taken,  the  glottis  closed,  and  the  act  of  expiration 
prously  performed  for  a  few  seconds,  we  find  in  our  own  feelings 
lications  that  the  lungs  are  over-distended,  mainly  in  the  anterior 
Is  and  the  parts  above  the  clavicles.  We  can  easily  understand 
w  this  should  be.  The  anterior  part  of  the  chest,  by  reason  of 
t  flexibility  of  the  costal  cartilages,  is  more  movable  than  the 
t  of  it,  and  the  anterior  edges  of  the  lungs,  as  we  can  see  in  an 
mal  whose  chest  is  laid  open  while  artificial  respiration  is  carried 
have  very  free  play.  Then,  above  the  clavicle  the  lung  is  obviously 
3  supported  than  where  the  chest  has  bony  walls.  We  shall  see 
erwards  that  these,  with  one  or  two  other  parts,  are  those  in 
ich  emphysema,  when  due  to  frequent  expiratory  efforts,  occurs 
«t  typically. 

t  will  be  obvioas  that,  if  the  lung  tissae  has  lost  its  elasticity,  permanent  dilata- 
1  of  the  air  vesicles  will  occar  more  easily,  and  will  readily  extend  to  parts 
re  folly  supported  than  those  mentioned.  In  Senile  Emphysema,  to  be  after- 
ids  referred  to,  there  is  a  loss  of  elasticity  from  the  atrophy  of  old  age.  But 
re  seems  to  be  in  some  cases  a  general  loss  of  elasticity,  and  it  appears  as  if 
h  a  condition  were  hereditary  to  some  extent.  It  is  true  that  frequent  over- 
tension  will  cause  atrophy  of  the  elastic  tissue  of  itself,  but  it  is  quite  apparent 
t  in  many  individuals  there  is,  to  begin  with,  less  elastic  tissue,  or  it  is  less 
istant,  and  so  we  have  a  predisposition  to  emphysema,  sometimes  inherited.  A 
lilar  loss  of  elasticity  may  be  induced  by  disease,  as  in  a  case  rcorded  by  Hertz 
which  a  comet  player  developed  a  marked  emphysema  after  an  attack  of 
iomonia. 

Emphysema  is  liable  to  occur  when  frequent  and  violent  expiratory 
)rts  are  made  with  closed  glottis.  Coughing  implies  such  efforts, 
1  it  is  chiefly  in  diseases  where  coughing  is  a  prominent  feature 
kt  we  are  to  look  for  emphysema  from  this  cause.  It  is  met  with 
j-eminently  in  bronchitis.  It  also  occurs  in  whooping-cough, 
asionally  in  croup,  and  even  in  the  violent  expiratory  efforts  of 
'turition.  As  chronic  bronchitis  is  specially  a  disease  of  more 
tranced  life,  we  may  expect  that  a  preliminary  atrophy  of  the  lung 
me,  implying  a  loss  of  elastic  tissue,  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
>duction  of  emphysema  in  a  large  number  of  cases. 
Qomplementary  or  Vicarious  emphysema  arises  in  consequence  of 
3r-distension  during  inspiration.  If  a  part  of  the  lung  does  not 
itend  fully  in  inspiration,  there  must  either  be  a  falling-in  of  the 
est  to  a  corresponding  extent,  or  else  an  over-distension  of  another 
rt  of  the  lung  in  order  to  fill  up  the  space.  To  what  extent  one  or 
tier  or  both   of  these  will   occur  is  determined  bv  circumstances, 
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chiefly  by  the  situation  of  the  insuflSciently  distended  part  and  the 
time  occupied  in  the  occurrence  of  the  lesion. 

If  a  portion  of  the  lung  is  collapsed,  the  neighbouring  part  often 
undergoes   emphysematous  distension.      It  occurs  thus  in  bronchitis, 
and  the  wedges  of  collapse,  already  referred  to,  are  often  fringed  with 
emphysema.     We  see  it  also  around  cicatrices  in  phthisis,  or  along  with 
bronchiectasis  in  fibroid  phthisis.     Emphysema  occurs  sometimes  to  a 
remarkable  extent  in  connection  with  general  adhesions  of  the  lung, 
and  the  emphysema  is  often  very  marked  at  the  anterior  parts.   In 
this  case  the  adhesions  prevent  the  forward  movement  and  expansion 
of  the  lung  during  inspiration,  and  there  is  thus  an  over-distension  in 
this  direction.     The  opposite  lung  may  project  so  as  to  partly  fill  the 
space,  and  its  edge  may  be  also  emphysematous. 

Anatomical  changes  in  emphysema. — We  have  to  do  with  air  spaces 
of  irregular  shape  and  separated  by  partial  partitions,  and  as  the  dis- 
tensile  force  acts  from  within,  its  tendency  is  to  distend  equally,  and  so 
render  the  spaces  globular.     The  ultimate  bronchial  tubes  terminate  in 
the   elongated    passaged  called  from  their  shape  infundibula.     From 
these  passages  open,  by  wide  apertures,  the  air  vesicles,  which  therefore 
cluster  around  the  infundibula  and  are  mere  pouches  out  from  them. 
The  distensile  force  will  act  first  on  the  infundibulum  with  its  system 
of  air  vesicles,  causing  distension.     The  tendency  will  be  to  render  the 
outline  more  globular  and  the  cavity  simpler.    The  partitions  separating 
the  alveoli  atrophy  and  the  infundibulum  expands  into  a  simpler  cavity 
(Fig.  516  and  a  a  in  Fig.  517).     Thus  while  more  space  is  occupied 
there   is   less   respiratory   surface.      The   infundibulum   continues  to 
expand  and  meets  with  other  infundibula  undergoing  a  similar  process. 
By  mutual  pressure  the  adjoining  tissue  atrophies,  and  the  infundihula 
communicate  by  rounded  apertures.    The  larger  cavity  tends  to  become 
simpler  by  atrophy  of  all  partitions  and  septa,  and  so  the  process  goes 
on  by  coalescence  of  neighbouring  spaces  and  atrophy  of  the  partitions. 
The  enlarged  air  spaces  thus  produced  are  of  various  sizes,  up  to  con- 
siderable vesicles  or  bullae. 

With  this  atrophy  there  is  great  loss  of  tissue  and  of  blood-vessels- 
Before  the  actual  destruction  of  the  blood-vessels  the  pressure  seems^to 
cause  obstruction  of  them  so  that  they  are  not  able  to  be  injected  and 
appear  as  white  cords.  It  is  stated  thaFtliSroBirructTon  is  elJectcJlg 
the  formation  of  white  thrombi.  The  epithelium  for  the  most  part 
persists  in  the  distended  air  spaces,  but  it  is  frequently  in  a  jtateof 
fatty  degeneration.  Of  most  importance  is  the  atrophy  of  the  elasgc 
tissue,  because  on  this  account  the  lung  tissue  will  be  prevented  from 
collapsing  as  it  normally  does. 
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The  long  as  a  whole  presentB  alterations  consistent  with  those  in  iti 
finer  stnicture.  In  general  emphysema,  when  the  chest  is  opened,  the 
lungs  are  seen  to  be  bulky  and  pale ;  they  do  not  retract  within  the 
chest,  and  they  give  to  the  hand  a^soft  downy  feeling^  _  They  acarody 
crepitate  when  handl^  and  when  ^resscKi  on  the  surfiice  a  pit  ia  left 
These  characters  are  due  to  loss  of  elasticity,  which  renders  the  lung 
tissue  less  capable  of  retracting.  The  localization  of  the  lesion  is 
indicated  by  increase  of  bulk  and  change  of  colour,  tl^e  Affected  parts 
having  a  light  grey  or  pink^^li  cnlnnr  mnttlpH  uHth^ppts  and  lii 
pigment.  Thus  the  Anterior  margins  are  unduly  voluminous,  and  the 
edges  rounded.  The  enlargement  is  often  somewhat  irregular  so  that 
pieces  are  partially  isolated  by  being  specially  enlarged.  This  applies 
more  particularly  to  the  Ear-shaped  piece  which  projects  from  the 
anterior  border  of  the  left  lung  corresponding  with  the  lower  part  of 
the  heart.  The  Base  also,  on  account  of  the  insufficient  support  of  the 
diaphragm,  frequently  shows  marked  evidences  of  emphysema,  in  the 
form  of  irregular  rounded  prominences,  and  the  diaphragmatic  snr&ce 
of  the  lung  may  be  convex  instead  of  concave.  This  is  especially  the 
case  in  the  left  lung  where  the  diaphragm  is  not  supported  by  a  solid 
organ  as  it  is  on  the  right  side  by  the  liver.  Again  the  enlargement  is 
very  frequent  at  the  Apices.  Itjias  been  pointed  out  by  Jennerjhst 
the  right  lung  often  presents  a  special  bulging  posteriorly  at  a  place 
corresponding  to  the  s})ace  behind  the  trachea. 

The  localization  will  be  more  various  where  the  emphysema  is  com- 
plementary, and  in  that  case  will  depend  greatly  on  the  locality  of  the 
cause.  Thus  we  sec  it  around  cicatrices  or  contracted  pieces  of  lung, 
but  in  nearly  all  cases  there  is  a  tendency  to  affect  especially  the 
anterior  parts. 

In  all  these  places,  with  increase  of  bulk  in  general  there  is,  even  to 
the  naked  eye,  a  visible  enlargement  of  the  air  spaces.  Normally,  the 
individual  air  vesicles  are  scarcely  visible,  but  in  emphysema  the  ab- 
normal air  spaces  are  plainly  seen  through  the  pleura,  or  on  section, 
often  giving  a  frothy  appearance  from  the  size  of  the  vesicles  and  the 
delicacy  of  the  jmrtitions.  Beyond  this  we  may  have  all  degreei  of 
visible  enlargement  of  the  air  spaces  up  to  considerable  bladders  as 
large  as  an  egg.  On  cutting  into  them  there  is  often  a  creaking,  crisp 
sound,  and  if  the  vesicles  are  large  they  collapse  markedly. 

The  effects  of  emphysema. — The  lungs  are  permanently  increased  in 
bulk,  and  the  Capacity  of  the  chest  is  increased.  The  chest  is  kept 
more  or  less  in  the  condition  of  deep  inspiration,  the  diaphragm 
depressed  and  flattened,  the  shoulders  elevated,  the  sternum  pushed 
forwards  and  oulwarAa,  aud  \\i<i  eVvvb*t  more  or  less  barrel-shaped.    The 
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eart  is  depressed  along  with  the  diaphragm  and  placed  more  horizon- 
illy,  while  it  is  overlaid  by  the  edges  of  the  lungs.  The  liver  is 
iished  downwards  by  the  flattened  diaphragm. 

Emphysema  has  a  serious  Effect  on  the  circulation.  We  have  seen 
lat  there  is  obstruction  and  destruction  of  the  blood-vessels  in  the 
ing,  with  the  result  of  producing  dyspnosa  from  insufficient  passage  of 
lood  through  the  lungs.  By  the  efforts  of  the  right  ventricle,  which 
miinonly  shows  hypertrophy,  there  may,  for  a  time,  be  a  partial 
jmpensation.  But  as  time  goes  on  the  compensation  is  liable  to 
eoome  incomplete,  and  the  general  results  of  dilatation  of  the  right 
entricle  and  general  venous  hypersemia  follow.  The  prolonged  strain 
rill  try  the  muscle  of  the  heart  and  death  commonly  ensues  from 
iearti£ulti£6,_the  muscular  substance  being  not  uncommonly  found 
atty. 

Senile  emphysema. — This  is  primarily  an  atrophy  of  the  lung  tissue 
iorresponding  with  the  general  atrophy  of  old  age.  When  the  chest 
8  opened  the  lung  in  this  form  retracts  and  falls  backwards  against 
»he  posterior  wall  of  the  chest.  Hence  the  name  applied  by  Jenner 
)f  "small-lung  emphysema."  The  normal  weight  of  the  lungs  is  about 
U^  ounces  in  the  male  and  35  ounces  in  the  female,  but  in  senile 
9mghjsem^_they  may  be  only  two  thirds  of  this  weight.  The  air 
resides  undergo  changes  similar  in  appearance  to  those  in  ordinary 
vesicular  emphysema ;  their  walls  atrophy  and  the  infundibula  coalesce 
K)  as  to  form  larger  cavities,  l^utthis  is  by  a  simple  process  of  atrophy. 
3n  examining  the  lung  the  increased  size  of  the  air  spaces  may  be  in- 
n'sible  at  first,  but  if  the  lung  be  distended,  or  if  after  laying  it  open 
)y  incision  it  be  floated  in  water,  the  large  vesicles  become  visible. 
Lb  old  people  are  specially  subject  to  bronchitis,  sejnile^trophy  n^ay 
troiigly  prfi^iisposeto^the  more^ordinary  form  of  emphysema. 

Uteratnre. — Interlobular — Vibchow,  Arch.  f.  wissensch.  Heilk.,  iii. ;  Sachse, 
rireh.  Arch.,  li.,  1871;  GiJTEBBOCK,  ihid.,  Iii.,  1871;  Coats,  Olasg.  Med.  Joar., 
XZT.,  1891,  p.  424.  Vesicular — Lannec,  Traite  d^aoscult.  m6d.,  i.,  348 ;  Mendbls- 
OHK,  Der  Mech.  der  Heap.  u.  Circal.,  1845;  Gairdner,  Edin.  Monthly  Jour.,  xii. 
kiid  xiii.,  1851;  Jenner,  Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  ii.,  1857;  Bindfleisch,  Path.  Hist. ; 
Thierfzldkr,  Atlas  d.  path.  Hist.,  1872;  Hertz,  in  Ziemssen's  Handb.,  v.  ii; 
Sppinoer,  Prag.  Vierteljahrschr.  f.  pract.  Heilk.,  vol.  cxxxii. ;  Durand  Fardel, 
liaiad.  des  vieillards,  1854 ;  Fowler,  in  Allbutt's  System  of  medicine,  vol.  v.,  1898. 

v.— DISORDERS  OF  THE  CIRCULATION  IN  THE  LUNGS. 

The  pulmonary  circulation  differs  in  certain  important  respects  from 
ihe  systematic  circulation.  The^pulmonary  arteries  are  comparatively 
liin- walled  and  the  muscular  coat,  even  in  the  finer  branches,  is  but 
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slightly  developed.  Hence  there  is  little  of  that  variation  in  Uood- 
pressnre  which  in  the  systemic  circulation  is  brought  about  by  altm- 
tions  in  the  state  of  contraction  .of  the  arterioles.  The  jmlmoMry 
blood-pressiyejs^nojrattally  low  and  is  subject  to^  little  variation,  eiggpt 
in  a  purely  passive  jaanner.  It  might  be  supposed  that  the  palmoniiy 
arterial  pressure  would  correspond  and  vary  with  the  systemic  arteiial 
pressiu'e,  but  it  does  so  to  a  very  slight  extent.  The  mitral  vaJTe 
when  it  is  sufficient  seems  to  cut  off  the  systemic  from  Jhe^gol- 
monary  circulation,  so  that  there  may  be  great  elevation  of  the 
systemic  blood-pressure  whilst  the  pulmonary  pressure  is  only  slightly 
raised  or  even  remains  normal.  Thus  in  asphyxia,  where  the  sjrstonic 
pressure  is  greatly  elevated,  the  pulmonary  is  comparatively  little 
affected.  It  follows  from  these  facts,  however,  that  pathological 
variations  in  the  pulmonary  circulation  such  as  that  produced  by  in- 
sufficiency of  the  mitral  valve  will  tell  greatly,  as  the  means  of  com- 
pensation which  the  systemic  arteries  possess  are  much  less  efficiently 
present  in  the  pulmonary  arteries. 

1.  Active  h3rper8Bmia. — This  is  not  frequently  met  with  except  as  an 
accompaniment  of  inflammation  or  other  affection  of  the  lung.  It  may 
be  produced  by  the  inhalation  of  irritating  vapours.  A  GollilBral 
hypersBmia  occurs  when,  in  consequence  of  disease  which  has  rapdly 
developed,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  pulmonary  circulation  is  ob- 
structed. In _  cases  of  pneumonia  where  the  exudation  in  the  lung 
alveoli  exercises  pressure  on  the  vessels,  the  unaffected  parts  ofjhe 
lung  are  commonly  hyperaemic.  Eiflbolismi  gf  the  pujmopar]j[^  artery 
will  also  produce  a  collateral  hyperaemia. 

A  more  equivocal  collateral  hyperaemia  is  sometimes  produced  by 
the  amplication  of  cold  to  the  surface,  as  in  bathing  while  over-heated^ 
or  the  imbibition  of  large  quantities  of  cold  liquids.     The  effect  of  tl^ 
is  to  cause  great  contraction  of  the  arteries  in  the  sldn  on  the  of^^ 
hand,  or  the  stomach  and  neighbouring  parts  on  the  other.     T^ 
anaemia  thus  produced  causes,  when  extreme,  a  rise  of  blood-presst^^ 
in  the  pulmonary  circulation,  an  acutely  developed  hyperaemia,  whic^ 
however,   partakes   of    the   nature  of    passive  more   than   of  act^^ 
hyperaemia.     There  is  in  some  such  cases  acute  oedema,  which  may 
accompanied  by  haemorrhage.     (See  case  by  Hertz.) 

2.  Passive  hypersBmia  and  (Edema  of  the  longs. — In  the  lucr^ 
as  elsewhere  these  two  conditions  are  often  associated, 
hyperaemia  in  the  lungs  is  nearly  always  connected  with  ftmctjo: 
disturbance  of  the  heart,  and  there  are  two  principal  forms  of 
lesion  which  are  apt  to  give  rise  to  it.  These  are,  on  the  one  haMt^ 
cardiac  lesions,  chietly  valvular^  which  interfere  mechanically  with  the 
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monary  circulation,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  w^^knees  of  the  heart, 
chy  as  we  have  seen,  is  a  cause  of  passive  hypersemia  in  general. 
^aasiTe  hypersBinia  firom  cardiac  lesions  occurs  under  all  the 
siSQi^fonns  of  heart  disease  in  which  the  return  of  blood  to  the  left 
ide and  ventricle  is  hindered  by  valvular  incompetenceor  otheri^e. 
9  under  Valvular  Disease  of  the  Heart.)  In  mitral  disease  especially 
r6  is  commonly  a  direct  obstruction  to  the  return  of  blood  from  the 
gB.  This  is,  in  many  cases,  partly  compensated  by  hypertrophy  of 
right  ventricle,  but  even  when  it  is  so  the  pulmonary  circulation 
I  be  at  an  increased  pressure,  and  a  more  or  less  permanent  passive 
>er8emia  will  exist.  This  expresses  itself  during  life  in  the  readiness 
h  which  dyspnoea  develops  itself,  and  also  in  the  frequent  coincidence 
)ronchitis. 

rhe  condition  of  the  lungs  in  cases  of  prolonged  passive  hyperemia 
ixpressed  in  the  designation  Brown  induration.  The  whole  lung  is 
re  consistent  than  normal,  and  does  not  retract  so  fully  when  the 
i8t  is  laid  open.  The  colour  is  brownish,  but  the  depth  of  colour 
ies  considerably  in  different  cases  and  in  different  parts  of  the  lung, 
bbis,  as  in  other  cases  of  prolonged  hypersemia,  the^^nnective  tissue 
thickened  and  increased  in  densi^ ;  hence  the  induration,  which 
kitansky  thought  to  be  due  to  inflammatory  hypertrophy  of  the 
nective  tissue.  At  the  same  time  the  capillaries  are  greatly  dili^ted 
[  tortuous,  and  hflBmorrhage  bv  diapedesis  is  liahlOo...oci?jjr  as  in 
sive  hypersemia  generally.  The  blood  escapes  partly  into  the  lung 
9oli,  giving  rise  to  HflBmoptysis,  and  partly  into  the  siurounding 
nective  tissue,  producing  the  Brown  pigmentation.  The  pigment 
1  the  form  of  brown  granules  in  the  connective-tissue  corpuscles. 
mented^catarrhal  ceJLsare  often  abundant  (see  Fig.  518). 

he  condition  of  the  vessels  is  well  shown  by  separating  a  piece  of  lung  tissue  by 
tare,  then  placing  it  in  nitric  acid  and  afterwards  in  alcohol.  When  sections 
made  the  varicose  capillaries  will  be  displayed  as  a  brownish-]:ed  network,. and 
larger  vessels  will  also  be  seen. 

ilven  extreme  and  prolonged  hypersemia  may  exist  without  the 
elopment  of  oedema,  the  occurrence  of  which  will  usually  imply  the 
ervention  of  weakness  of  the  heart. 

Passive  h3rper8Bmia  f^om  weakness  of  the  heart  is  commonly  accom- 
lied  by  oedema  of  the  lungs.  In  many  cases  it  is  developed  shortly 
ore  death,  and  is  an  expression  of  the  fact  that  failure  of  the  heart 
he  immediate  cause  of  death.  In  a  large  number  of  debilitating 
sases  we  find  just  before  death  the  chest  full  of  rdles  and  the  breath- 
much  obstructed.      In  these  cases  passive  hypersemia  and  oedema 
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are  found  after  death.  On  the  other  hand  these  phenomena  may 
develop  in  the  course  of  diseases  which  specially  involve  the  heart, 
more  particularly  the  acute  fevers,  in  which  passive  hypersmift  and 
oedema  are  fre^^uently  of  serious  import.  p]xisting  cardiac  lesions,  as 
already  mentioned,  will  predispose  to  oedema  if  the  heart  happens  to 
become  exhausted  or  weakened. 


.<  ^' > 


♦■ 


FiK-  M^^.—  Lunj,'  in  jmnHivo  hyiH-'rH'-iiiia.     FrDni  a  case  <»f  luitral  dii«Oiu*e.     x  'JOO. 

rndor  these  various  circumstances  gravitation  plays  an  important 
jMirt  in  the  development  of  the  hypera^mia  and  oedema,  and  these 
phenomena  are  usually  most   distinct  in  the  parts  which  during  We 
have  been  the  most  dependent.     Hence  the  term  Hypostatic  engOIgO* 
ment  is  often  applied.     As  a  general  rule,  the  parts  affected  are  the 
posterior  and  basal  portions  of  the  lungs.     They  present  after  death  a 
dark  blue  colour,  and  the  tissue  is  bulkier  and  more  solid  than  nonnal. 
The  physical  condition  is  expressed  in  the  term  Splenization,  the  tissue 
resembling  that  of  the  spleen.     If  the  lung  be  incised  and  squeezed,  a 
frothy  fluid  mixed  with  blood  issues  from  the  cut  surface.     Examined 
microscopically  it  is  seen  that  the  capillaries  are  distended  and  the  lung 
alveoli  occvipied  by  serous  fluid. 
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ooours  as  a  .post-mortem  phenomaiion,  and  this  mast  be  borne  in 

in  the  diagnosis  of  hypostatic  engorgement.    Even  in  cases  of  pndden  death 

•oeident  the  posterior  parts  of  the  lung  are  often  of  a  livid  colour  from  the 

before  coagulation  having  gravitated  to  the  parts  of  the  lung  which,  in  the 

ibent  position  of  the  body,  were  dependent. 

lien  passive  hypersemia  and  oedema  have  persisted  for  a  time  they 
I  pass  into  a  condition  closely  allied  to  Inflammation.  Fibrine  and 
Thai  cells  are  present  in  the  lung  alveoli,  and  the  lung  tissue  be- 
ds more  and  more  consistent,  approaching  to  the  condition  of 
tization.  There  is  not,  however,  the  complete  condensation  of 
er  pneumonia,  and  an  excess  of  fluid,  sometimes  of  a  thickish 
lous  character,  exudes  from  the  cut  surface. 
dema  of  the  longs  sometimes  occurs  without  hypersBmia,  or  at 

with  very  little  evidence  of  the  latter  visible  post  mortem.  This 
ite  of  somewhat  ready  explanation  in  cases  of  Bright's  disease, 
"e  it  is  related  to  the  general  tendency  to  oedema.  A  simple 
na  may  also  occur  in  consequence  of  multiple  fat  embolism  in  the 
In  other  cases  there  is  no  apparent  cause  other  than  failure  of 
heart,  and  the  absence  of .  hyperaemia  may  be  due  to  a  general 
gia  orjbo^some  local  conditions  such  as  pleural  effusion. 

cases  of  simple  oedema  the  lungs  are  pale  and  look  bulky.  On 
ion  clear  frothy  fluid  exudes,  sometimes  in  large  quantity. 

inheim  has  endeavoured  to  elucidate  the  pathology  of  cBdema  of  the  lungs 
periment  in  animals.  An  extreme  passive  hyperiemia  may  be  produced  by 
yzing  the  left  ventricle,  while  the  right  ventricle  retains  its  full  powers, 
heim  supposed  that  a  weakening  of  the  left  ventricle  might  explain  the 
r»mia  and  oedema  occurring  immediately  before  death.  This  explanation 
Dot  seem  to  the  author  to  be  a  likely  one.  Great  hypersBmia  exists  in  cardiac 
IS,  produced  in  a  somewhat  similar  fashion  to  that  in  these  experiments, 
ly,  by  obstruction  on  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  without  any  oedema,  unless 
is  a  failure  in  the  cardiac  contractions.  It  seems  to  be  rather  the  extreme 
ation  of  blood,  which  such  failure  implies,  that  determines  the  oedema. 

Bnttore. — Bradford,  Dean,  and  Lewis  (Pufm.  circiUation)^  Proc.  of  Boy.  Soc.» 
;  KoKiTANSKY,  Lehrb.,  iii. ;  Zenker,  Beitr.  z.  norm,  und  pathol.  Anat.  d. 
en,  18C2;  Cohnheim,  Allg.  Path.,  i.,  501,  1882. 

Embolism  of  the  pulmonary  artery. — The  pulmonary  artery  is 
ably  more  liable  to  embolism  than  any  other  vessel.  The  embolus 
be  derived  from  thrombi  in  the  right  side  of  the  heart  or  in  the 
i :  it  may  consist  of  fat,  or  it  may  have  origin  in  tumours  or 
sites  which  have  penetrated  the  veins. 

a  considerable  proportion  of  cases  the  hsemorrhagic  infarction 
ts,  but  by  no  means  in  all  (see  p.  89).  In  the  case  of  Fat 
>liBm  there  may  be  many  small  haemorrhages   with   oedema,  or 
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even  s  more  considerable  area  of  hemorrhage.     (See  p.  93  ud  Figt. 
27  and  519.) 

There  are  many  ckssb  of  pulmonary  emboliam  wilhoat  an;  development  al  IIm 
infKrctioii.  itnd,  it  ma;  be,  wilhont  any  prononnced  appearanceB  at  ill.  U  lU 
embolus  be  large  eaoagl)  to  abstract  tbe  maiil  artery  ot  the  luog,  thtn  tbtie  an 
be  no  htemorrhage,  as  the  whole  lang  ie  cnt  off  from  its  blood  snpply  throagli  the 
pulmoaai;  artery.  When  EmaUer  branches  are  occladed,  the  infaration  mij  be 
absent.  Cases  ot  sudden  death  after  partarition  oecnr  trom  embolie  obctnMioo 
ttt  the  longs  vithout  anj  iDtarction.     The  suddenness  of  death  in  some  of  Ititse 


cases  seems  to  indicate  that  it  is  not  due  entirely  to  the  obstruction  in  the  Iscgi 
and  consequent  non-aeration  of  the  blood.  It  seems  rather  due  in  great  meastn 
to  the  fact  that,  as  the  blood  is  prevented  from  reaching  the  lett  veatholc  a 
sufficient  amount,  tbe  brain  and  medulla  oblongata  are  depriTed  of  theit  prop" 
nourishment.  In  such  cases  the  right  ventricle  will  be  found  dilated,  while  tbt 
lungs  are  pale  and  probably  over-inflated  by  the  violent  but  ioeflectiia]  reapinltfj 
efforts.  These  sudden  deaths  after  confinement  used  to  be  ascribed  to  shed 
before  Virchow  pointed  out  their  true  significance. 

4.  Falmonary  hnmorrhage. — Hemorrhage  occurs  in  the  long) 
under  a  considerable  variety  of  ciiciimBtancee  and  presenta  many 
different  a[)pearanceB. 

The  Hnmorrhaf  ic  infarction  is  the  form  most  frequently  met  with 
after  death.  It  results  from  ohstmetion  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  and 
this  is  in  th^^  great  majority  of  cases  due  to  embolism,  but  in  a  few  may 
be  the  result  of  \.\iTOKiboR\&,    In  vases  of  extreme  passive  hyperemia, 
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ire  may  be  such  stagnation  of  the  blood  in  the  pulmonary  artery  in 

« 

ae  parts  as  to  induce  coagulation,  but  this  is  very  rare. 
rhe  pulmonary  artery  in  itself  and  its  branches  is  an  end-artery,  but 
rious  local  circumstances  frequently  interfere  with  the  formation  of  the 
arction.  The  capillaries  of  the  lung  are  wide,  and  may  act  in  the 
ne  way  as  anastomosing  vessels  so  as  to  keep  up  the  circulation  and 
svent  engorgement.  In  addition,  the  bronchial  artery  nourishes  the 
ig  tissue  and  even  forms  communications  with  the  pulmonary  artery. 
le  infarction  is  least  likely  to  occur  where  the  affected  piece  of  lung 
»ue  is  completely  surrounded  by  lung  tissue  whose  capillaries  com- 
unicate.  The  existence  of  the  pleura  at  one  or  several  surfaces  will 
terfere  with  such  communication,  and  hence  the  infarction  is  more 
»mmon  at  edges,  where  two  or  three  surfaces  are  covered  with 
ieura,  than  in  the  substance  of  the  lung  or  at  its  lateral  and  posterior 
ipects. 

The  observation  of  Pitt  confirms  these  statements  in  so  far  that  blocking  of 
16  pulmonary  artery  is  frequent  without  the  occurrence  of  the  hsBmorrhagic  in- 
irotion.  This  author  asserts,  in  opposition  to  Cohnheim,  that  thrombosis  of  the 
ulmonary  artery  is  a  frequent  lesion. 

The  hsemorrhagic  infarction  presents  itself  as  a  limited  piece  of  con- 
lensed  lung  tissue,  which  may  be  often  recognized  by  its  dark  colour 
een  through  the  pleura,  but  is  more  easily  discovered  by  handling  the 
mg,  when  the  solid  mass  is  readily  detected.  It  is  more  or  less 
redge-shaped,  the  base  being  at  the  surface.  It  is  usually  peripheral 
ad  most  frequently  at  an  edge  of  the  lung  (see  Fig.  520).  It  presents 
reat  varieties  in  size  up  to  nearly  half  the  lung,  but  it  is  most 
>mmonly  of  moderate  dimensions.  When  recent,  the  infarction 
K>ks  on  section  like  a  recent  blood  clot,  and  has  almost  a  similar 
nooth  surface,  from  which  circumstances  the  term  Pulmonary 
poplezy  used  to  be  given  to  the  condition  from  the  analogy  of 
emorrhage  in  the  brain,  which  produces  cerebral  apoplexy.  As 
ime  goes  on  the  colour  merges  into  brown,  and  the  appearance 
lay  come  to  resemble  that  of  red  hepatization.  As  blood  fills  the 
ir  spaces  the  piece  of  lung  is  more  bulky  than  that  surrounding 
U  The  infarction,  therefore,  is  often  seen  as  a  rounded  bulging 
leneath  the  pleura,  or,  when  the  lung  is  divided  it  stands  at  a  higher 
Bvel  than  the  surrounding  tissue.  The  pleura  over  the  infarction  is 
isually  covered  with  a  layer  of  fibrinous  exudation  of  a  yellow  colour, 
nd  the  pleural  cavity  contains  fluid,  often  in  considerable  quantity. 

Search  should  always  be  made  for  the  obstruction  in  the  artery. 
lie  arteries  in  the  infarction  itself  may  be  filled  with  coagulum,  but 
he  plugging  generally  extends  beyond  its  apex,  the  actual  embolus 
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being  usually  some  little  disUnce  on  the  pnudnui  aide  of  the  io&ntioiL 
(Fig.  530.)  An  endeavour  should  also  be  made  to  find  the  (ouiteof 
the  embolus. 

Under  the  microscope,  the  affected  parts  of  the  lung  show,  as  in  Fig. 
S21,an  enormous  aggregation  of  red  blood-corpusclea  in  the  lung  alTNlJ 
and  finer  bronchial  tubes,  with  distension  of  the  pulmonary  capiUsria 


\ 


The  absolute  filling  out  of  the  alveoli  with  blood  to  the  entire  exdusioc:^  oo 
of  air  indicatos  that  there  has  been  a  leakage  from  the  capillaries  giad-  .^Bu- 
ally  filling  up  the  alveoli  and  expelling  the  air.  There  is  usually  hard'-^EJIj 
a  trace  of  fibrinu  to  be  seen,  merely  red  blood-corpusclee  which  ha~.^^ve 
escaped  by  diapiideais,  and  some  catarrhal  cells.  Such  cells  are  uear^mlj 
always  preiicnt,  the  blood  irritating  the  epithelium  and  induci  ^Knag 
their  production. 

Ef  the  patient  live  for  aome  time  after  the  occurrence  of  the  infarctBET-ioD 
certain  changes  occitr  in  it,  but  there  are  few  actual  observations  beai5c=]'nf 
on  this  point.  A  case  observed  post  mortem  by  the  author  g^^sra 
definite  indications  aa  to  the  course  of  events.  The  symptoms  dor — :Jiig 
life  indicated  the  formation  of  an  infarction  months  before  death.     M~ie 
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conditioiu  observed  were  those  of  partial  recovery  from  the  lesion. 
The  pulmonary  tissue  was  brown  and  partly  condensed  in  a  limited 
area.  The  artery  supplying  this  area  showed  a  plug  consisting  of 
€KmnecUve  tissue  formed  by  the  process  of  organization  described  at 
p-  83.  The  circulation  had  been  partly  restored  by  this  process.  It 
18  apparent  from  this  observation  that  in  some  cases  the  infarction 


clears  away  ;  the  blood  is  discharged  by  expectoration,  and  the  circula- 
tion is  re-established,  but  the  portion  of  lung  is  unduly  pigmented. 
In  other  cases  the  portion  of  lung  gradually  shrinks,  and  the  ultimate 
result  is  a  pigmented  induration.  Indurations,  probably  of  this  origin, 
are  not  infrequently  met  with  in  cases  of  valvular  disease.  In  other 
cases,  again,  the  portion  of  lung  tissue  dies  and  sloughs,  so  that  a  cavity 
forms.  Sometiriiea  the  slough  decompoaea,  and  we  have  all  the  features 
of  gangrene  of  the  lungs.  It  may  seem  strange  that  necrosis,  which  is 
the  r^ular  result  in  other  organs,  is  not  of  more  constant  occurrence  in 
the  lungs.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  lung  tissue  in 
the  midst  of  the  in&rction  is  still  nourished  by  the  bronchial  artery. 
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and  that,  while  the  capillaries  and  actual  walls  of  the  alveoli  may  die, 
the  interlobular  connective  tissue  may  survive,  and  may  even  me  the 
necrosed  tissue  as  pabulum. 

Conditions  resembling  in  general  and  microscopic  appearuioes  the 
hsemorrhagic  infarction  occur  in  extreme  cases  of  passive  hypensmia. 
This  is  not  surprising  as  the  infarction  is  itself  the  result  of  stagnation 
of  blood.  But  the  hiemorrhagic  condensations  produced  by  pusTe 
hyperemia  have  not  the  locality  or  limitation  of  the  proper  infarction. 

There  are  also  haemorrhages  in  scurvy,  hsBmophilia,  haemonhagic  | 
small-pox,  etc.  Haemorrhage  is  very  frequent  in  phthisis  pulmonaliB, 
as  will  be  subsequently  described.  It  is  asserted  also  that  there  may 
be  rupture  of  a  branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery  from  fisitty  degeneradoo 
of  its  walls,  as  wo  may  have  haemorrhage  in  the  brain  from  atheroma, 
but  this  is  excessively  rare. 

HsBmorrhage  is  not  uncommon  from  Tearing  or  Rapture  of  tke 
lung,  by  a  penetrating  instrument  or  a  broken  rib.     The  blood  in  thi^ 
case  will  partly  escape  into  the  pleura,  but  it  will  also  collect  in  H^C 
cavity  torn  in  the  lung  and  infiltrate  neighbouring  parts  of  the  parcn^^ 
chyma.      According  to  Rokitansky  blood  thus  effused  may  be  encap^  ' 
suled  and  subsequently  infiltrated  with  lime  salts  like  a  foreign  body. 

When  the  haemorrhage  is  from  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane  or 
the  lung  alveoli,  then  it  appears  in  the  sputum.      To  some  extent^ 
however,  the  blood  remains  in  the  air  passages,  and  if  it  be  in  consider- 
able quantity  it  may  even  be  carried  by  InsuflBatiGn  into  the  lung 
alveoli.     The  blood,  in  this  case,  is  mixed  with  air,  and  there  is  no  such 
condensation  as  that  which  occurs  in  the  haemorrhagic  infarction.    In    - 
the  lung  alveoli  the  blood  acting  as  a  foreign  body  irritates  the  tissue  ^ 
and  a  catarrhal  inflammation  may  result.     In  such  cases  large  catarrhaLl 
cells  occupy  the  alveoli  abundantly  wherever  the  blood  has  penetrated^r: 
and  these  cells  may  be  deeply  stained  with  the  colouring  matter  of  th^ 
blood. 

Uteratnre. — Rokitansky,  Lehrb.,  iii. ;  Zenkeb,  Beitr.,  zar  norm.  a.  path.  Anat.  A^. 
Lungen,  1802;  Hertz,  in  Ziemssen's  Handb.,  v.  ;  Cohnhbim,  Allg.  Path.,  1882,  i., 
501;  Gerhahdt,  Volkmann's  lectures  (Syd.  Soc.  transL),  1876,  2nd  ser.,  p.  961 ; 
Pitt,  Path.  Trans.,  xliv..  1893;  Fujina&ii,  Virch.  Arch.,  clii.,  1898;  Scbxba  (Fat 
Embolism),  Dent.  Zeitsch.  f.  Chirurgie,  1879,  B.  xii.,  §  110  (literature). 

VI.— INFLAMMATIONS  OF  THE  LUNG, 

The  inflammations  of  the  lung  vary  considerably  according  to  caiue, 
distribution,  and  the  structures  specially  affected.  The  irritant  which 
leads  to  the  inflammation  may  have  its  seat  primarily  in  the  bronchi, 
in  the  lung  alveoli,  or  in  the  pulmonary  arteries.     In  the  first  case  it 
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1  probably  happen  that  the  agent  will  affect  certain  bronchi  and 
ir  connected  alveoli  so  as  to  produce  a  Lobular  distribution.  In 
:  second  case  there  may  be  a  general  diffusion  over  a  wide  tract 
lung,  such  as  a  whole  lobe  or  more,  so  as  to  give  a  Lobar  dis- 
>ution,  whilst  in  the  third  case  there  is  likely  to  be  an  Bmbolic 
tribntion. 

rhe  character  of  the  inflammation  will  depend  on  the  nature  of  the 
itant  as  well  as  on  its  distribution.  We  have  acute  inflammations, 
bb  excessive  exudation,  sometimes  going  on  to  suppuration ;  and  we 
ve  chronic  inflammations  with  new-formation  of  connective  tissue. 
6  have  also  inflammations  mainly  affecting  the  lining  membranes  of 
onchi  and  alveoli,  and  others  involving  the  deeper  structures.  In 
arly  all  inflammations  the  epithelium  of  the  alveoli  is  more  or  less 
solved.  In  acute  inflammations  it  is  soon  shed,  while  in  the  chronic 
rms  it  proliferates  and  yields  large  cells  (catarrhal  cells)  which  may 
cumulate  in  the  alveoli. 

The  chief  forms  of  inflammation  may  be  considered  under  four 
idings,  namely,  acute  lobar  pneumonia,  acute  broncho-pneumonia, 
ibolic  pneumonia,  and  chronic  or  interstitial  pneumonia.  In  phthisis 
Imonalis  many  of  the  lesions  are  inflammatory,  but,  as  we  have  here 
rue  tuberculosis,  the  inflammatory  manifestations  will  be  considered 
•ng  with  the  tubercular. 

1.  Acute  lobar  pneumonia  (Craupous  pneumonia). — This  is  essentially 
lisease  of  the  lung  alveoli,  and  the  most  prominent  feature  is  an 
udation  of  flbrine,  from  which  the  name  croupous  pneumonia  is 
rived. 

Bacteria  of  pneumonia. — Pneumonia  is  caused  by  virulent  patho- 
nic  bacteria,  but  the  same  microbe  is  not  always  the  infective  agent. 

some  cases  of  secondary  pneumonia,  the  ordinary  pyogenic  micrococci 
kve  been  found,  but  in  primary  cases  one  or  other  of  two  distinct 
rms  can  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  })e  detected.  These  are  the 
iplococcus  or  Pneumococcus  of  Fraenkel,  and  the  Pneumococcus,  or 
iOTB  correctly  the  Pneumobacillus,  of  Friedlander.  Weichselbaum 
Mind,  in  83  cases,  the  former  54,  and  the  latter  6  times. 

(a)  Pneumococcus  of  Fraenkel.    Diplococcus  pneumonis.    Capsule- 

OCCUB. — This  microbe,  the  pathogenic  characters  of  which  were  first 

istinguished  by   Fraenkel,   has,   apart  from   pneumonia,   pathogenic 

eUtions  of  wide  extent.     It  is  not   only   the  prevalent  microbe  in 

•Jieumonia,  but  it  has  been  frequently  observed  as  the  infective  agent 

^  acute  lepto-meningitis,  whether  the  epidemic,  sporadic,  or  traumatic 

^nn,  also  in  otitis  media,  in  ulcerative  endocarditis,  in  acute  nephritis, 

^  acute  synovitis  affecting  several  joints,  in  abscess,  etc. 

3i 
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It  has  the  form  of  a  slightly  elongated  coccus,  and  genenll;  tvu  m 

united  together  (Diplococcus) ;  sometimBa  it  occurs  in  longer  chiini 

When  found  in  the  animal  body  it  ia  aurrouiided  by  a  oapnlt  (m 

Fig.  522),  but  in  cultures  it  loses  this.    It  ia  readily  stained  by  ordiiury 

aniline  dyes,  and    when  so  treated   the  capsule  appears  aa  a  ftiaij 

coloured  halo  around  themicrobe. 

^^  jtt  The  microbe   stains  by  Gmi'i 

^  M    ^      ,  method,  but  its  capsule  ii  DM 

^^  0^  visible.     It  is  readily  cultinud 

.  ^^  ^r         ^       on  nutrient  media,  but  nqnitti 

^^  0     ^^  V       a  temperature  over  22"  C.  and 

^^      ^  grows  l)est  at  35*  C.     TTie  cnl- 

^^to   '^P  tures  quickly  lose  their  vinilenn 

A       ^F  ^^  ^        ""<]  readily  die. 

^^        *  ^»  The  microbe  is  highly  vinileiil 

■.^_      ^P  ™  ill  i-abbits,  less  so  in  mice  utd 

^fc  ;  guinea-pigs.    If  cultures  are  nb- 

^1^    ^^^  cutaneous! r     injected    into   i 

FiK-''^.— oap'iiiu-oo.viii.fmtiiDiiidiiiiiiiiiutiiH;     Rtbbit,  Ml  aciite  febrile  diHM 

.^  leit^rocni^M.     .  ,.,„,.t  >«W.  -^  pi^xluccd,  of  which  the  tmi 

dies  in  one  or  two  days.  The  capsule-coccus  is  found  in  enonncu 
numbers  in  the  blood. 

Immtinity  haa  been  produced  in  rabbits  in  various  ways,  as  bf 
injection  of  the  toxins,  and  the  binod  serum  is  stated  to  cont« 
immunity  on  other  animals.  The  blood  serum  of  patienta  who  hire 
recovered  from  pneumonia  confers  a  transient  immunity  on  rabbits. 

An  exceedingly  interesting  fact  is  that  the  Spntom  of  bedth; 
persons  frequently  contains  the  capsule<occua.  The  secretion  of  tk 
mouth  in  such  persona  when  inoculated  aulxiutaneously  in  rabbits  pw- 
duces  the  regular  form  of  disease  (Sputum-septicasmia). 

{b)  BacillaB  pneumonite.  Friedlaudei's  FneamocoocaB  or  FieiM- 
bacillus.— This  somewhat  resembles  the  former,  but  ia  longer,  >Bd 
hence  is  a  bacillus.  It  also  possesses  a  capsule,  but  only  when  obtuned 
in  the  living  body.  It  is  non-motile.  It  grows  on  the  ordinary  ciilai™ 
media,  and  does  not  reiiuire  a  temperature  above  that  of  an  ordinur 
room.  In  this  respect  it  differs  from  the  diplococcus,  as  well  as  in  tbt 
fact  that  it  docs  not  stain  by  Gram's  method. 

It  is  not  pathogenic  in  rabbits,  forming  thus  a  striking  conW* 
to  the  capsule-coccus.  It  is  pathogenic  in  mice  and  dogs,  lees  »  >" 
guinea-pigs. 

The  bacillus  of' Khino-sclcroma,  as  we  have  seen  (p^  817),  doeety 
resembles  the  bacillus  pneumonia;  of  Friedliinder,  and  like  it  po««»* 
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capsule.  In  its  appearance  in  cultures  and  pathogenic  relations  to 
limals,  it  is  virtually  identical  with  the  bacillus  of  pneumonia,  and 

probably  a  variety  of  the  latter. 

Gaoflation. — Certain  forms  of  microbes,  of  which  the  diplo- 
»ccu8  of  Fraenkel  is  the  chief,  are  the  active  agents  in  pneumonia. 
hese  microbes  are  often  present  in  enormous  numbers  in  the  exudation 
»ntained  in  the  lung  alveoli.  The  fact  that  the  diplococcus  is  fre- 
lently  present  in  the  normal  sputum,  and  consequently  in  the  lung, 
nnts  to  the  existence  of  other  contributing  causes.  It  is  probable 
lat  certain  conditions,  such  as  exposure  to  cold  or  a  preceding  attack 
r  true  influenza,  may  aid  the  specific  microbe  and  ena])le  it  to  overcome 
le  resistance  of  the  tissues. 

Pneumonia  is  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  acute  specific  fevers  in 
rhich  the  infective  agent  has  a  local  seat.  The  lungs  present  the 
lore  direct  effects  of  the  agent,  but  the  general  febrile  disturbance  is 
linically  the  more  important  part  of  the  phenomena.  The  fever  has  a 
iistinct  periodicity,  and,  consistently  with  this,  there  is  an  antitoxin 
)roduced,  which  has  the  power  of  conferring  immunity  (see  pp.  146,  147). 

Many  epidemics  of  pneumonia  have  been  observed  in  various  quarters  of  the 
;lobe  (see  Hirsch).  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  occasionally  epidemic  outbreaks 
if  fever  of  peculiar  and  unusual  characters  have  been  associated  with  acute 
meumonia.  Amongst  these  may  be  mentioned  an  epidemic  which  occurred  in 
ui  industrial  school  in  Glasgow,  which  in  some  of  the  earlier  cases  caused  death 
within  twenty-four  hours  of  the  onset,  and  which,  in  many  of  the  cases  which 
ived  for  a  longer  period  or  survived,  was  accompanied  by  a  typical  pneumonia, 
rhis  epidemic  could  not  be  referred  to  any  of  the  recognized  forms  of  fever  (see 
iossell).  Strain  has  also  described  an  epidemic  of  pneumonia  in  South  America, 
•nd  Stevenson  in  India. 

The  disease  is  an  acute  inflammation,  and  as  the  lung  alveoli 
lossess  merely  a  single  layer  of  pavement  epithelium  which  is  soon 
lesquamated,  the  inflammation  resembles  that  of  serous  rather  than  of 
Qucous  membranes.  As  in  the  former  we  have  here  a  fibrinous 
exudation,  and,  though  this  occurs  primarily  and  mainly  in  the  alveoli, 
he  fibrine,  as  we  shall  see,  generally  extends  to  the  flner  bronchi, 
brming  casts  of  them. 

Pneumonia  is  divisible  into  several  stages,  which,  however,  to  some 
extent  merge  into  each  other. 

In  the  flrst  stage,  that  of  Engorgement,  there  is  an  active  inflam- 
niatory  hypersemia ;  the  lung  capillaries  are  highly  injected,  and  there 
U  an  exudation  of  serous  fluid  into  the  air  vesicles.  To  the  naked  eye 
the  affected  portion  of  lung  is  of  a  dark  red  colour,  to  the  touch  it  is 
inelastic,  and  the  finger  applied  to  the  suiface  leaves  a  pit  behind.  ()n 
section  a  reddish  serum  flows  out,  and  the  tissue  does  not  crepitate 
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under  the  knife  so  much  kb  in  the  natural  slate.     This  stftte,  from  iIh 
resemblance  of  the  cut  surface  of  the  diseased  lung  to  the  spleen,  bu 
been  called  SplenisatiOD.     So  far  as  the  merely  anatomical  conditioD  ii 
concerned  the  lung  is  very  much   in  the  same  state  as  in  paniTe 
hypenemia  and  oedema,  to  which  also  the  term  splenisation  is  applied 
In    pneumonia,    however,    the    splenization    is    not    localized    in  tbe 
dependent  parts,  but  it  aftccts  a  definite  region  of  lung,  generally  tbe 
lower  lobe  as  a  whole,  along  with,  perhaps,  a  portion  of  the  npper- 
Like  other  inflammatory  exudations,  the  serous  fluid  contains  leucocyte' 
and  also  red  lilood-corpuscles,  sometimes  in  large  numbers.     Ai  ibc 
alveoli  are  filled  with  serous  fluid,  the  air,  bubbling  in  and  out  unotif 
the  fluid  during  respiration,  produces  the  fine  crep>^ 
tation  which  is  the  characteristic  auscultatory  lign  *^ 
this  stage. 

In  the  second  stage,  thai  of  Red  hepatiutio^ 
wo  have  fibrine  deposited  in  the  alveoli.  In  cods-^ 
'incnco  a  coagulum  (Fig.  623)  comes  to  occupy  tt:> 
lumen  of  the  vesicles  and  infundibula,  instead  c 
the  mixture  of  serous  fluid  and  air  which  is  preie  si 
in  the  first  stage.  The  coagulum.  like  the  fluicj 
contains  abundant  leucocytes  and  some  red  corpKie 
cles,  tbe  former  often  so  abundantly  as  almost  to 
!  conceal  the  fibrine.  The  librine  may  be  detected  ai 
'  a  coarse  network  of  interlacing  fibres  (Fig.  5'24| 
{Ci-nmi-mndKAyviiiK.)  -^^^  capillaries  of  the  lung  are  in  much  the  «an» 
state  of  over^listension  as  in  the  first  stage  ;  the  lung  parenchyma  it 
little  altered. 

On  microscopic  examination  of  an  ordinary  section  of  the  iung  b 
this  stage  the  lung  alveoli  are  found  to  be  occupied  by  solid  plugs,  to 
the  entire  exclusion  of  the  air,  as  in  Fig.  525.  On  closer  eiaminslion 
of  an  unstained  section,  or  by  means  of  special  staining,  the  fibrine  "ill 
be  detected  as  in  Fig.  S*24. 

The  red  corpuscles  are  present  in  the  alveoli  in  very  varying  pK^- 
tion.  They  are  never  entirely  absent,  but  they  form  generally  tl" 
minority  of  the  total  cells  present ;  in  some  cases  they  are  equal  lo  iIk 
leucocytes,  in  some  niore  abiindant.  In  very  rare  cases  they  aro » 
abundant  that  the  exudation  has  more  the  character  of  an  ordinary  d"' 
than  of  a  fibrinous  exudation.  In  these  latter  cases,  which  niiy  ^ 
described  as  Hemorrhagic  pnenmonia,  the  lung  as  a  whole  or  in  put 
has  a  deoji  red  colour.  These  are  mostly  very  severe  cases,  and  io^J 
a  previous  state  of  debility  in  the  patient,  very  commonly  referaUe  ^ 
alcoholic  excess.    In  accordance   with   this  exudation]  of  rod  bkwl- 
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puKles  we  have,  iu  tbie  and  in  the  preceding  stage,  the  rusty  tinge 
the  •pntam  which  ia  characteristic  of  pneumonia. 


rbe  appearance  of  the  Inng  in  this  stage  is  soniewhat  diflcrerit  from 
t  in  the  first.     It  retains  its  red  colour,  both  from  the  continuance 


he  congestion  of  the  capillaries  and  from  the  red  corpuscles  in  the 
dation,  but  it  is  now  much  firmer  and  heavier— it  docs  not  crepitate 
ler  the  knife  or  finger,  and    it  sinks  in  water — no  air  being  any 
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longer  contained  in  the  vesicles.  On  section  from  a  sound  part  into  a 
bepatized  part,  it  is  observed  that  the  latter  remains  on  a  level  while 
the  sound  part  sinks  away,  so  that  the  diseased  part  appears  enlarged. 
Even  on  external  examination  the  atfecled  part  of  the  lung  looks  bulky, 
and  on  closer  examination,  the  cut  surface  has  not  the  homogeneous 
velvety  character  of  the  lung  in  splenization,  but  a  coarse  granular 
appearance.  This  is  more  readily  seen  on  tearing  the  tissue  and 
examining  the  torn  surface  with  a  lens.  The  granulations  thus  brought 
out  are  undoubtedly  the  plugs  of  fibrine  with  corpuscles  which  fill  the 
air  vesicles.  On  stroking  the  cut  surface  with  the  blade  of  the  knife 
casts  of  the  vesicles  and  infundibula  may  be  obtained  (as  in  Fig.  523). 
The  finer  bronchial  tubes  when  laid  open  are  generally  found  to  contain 
casts  of  soft  fibrine,  as  if  the  exudation  had  overflowed  from  the  alveoli 
into  them.  The  appearance  of  a  section  of  such  a  lung  has  been  com- 
pared, from  its  solid  character,  granular  surface,  and  colour,  to  that  of 
the  liver,  hence  the  name  hepatization  applied  to  this  stage. 

The  solidified  lung  is  a  much  better  conductor  of  sounds  than  a  lung 
filled  with  air ;  hence,  during  life,  we  hear  the  sounds  of  the  trachea 
and  bronchi  much  more  distinctly  than  usual :  it  is  almost  as  if  one 
put  the  stethoscope  over  the  trachea  itself. 

The  third  stage,  that  of  Grey  hepatization,  develops  naturally  out  of 
the  second.     In  the  earlier  periods  red  corpuscles  are  exuded  largely, 
except  in  cases  of  a  hjemorrbagic  kind  the  white  very  much  prepon- 
derate, but  especially  in  the  later  periods.     The  leucocytes  swarming 
into  the  alveoli  distend  them  more  and  more.     The  additional  material 
in  the  vesicles  also  causes  pressure  to  be  exercised  on  the  capillaries, 
which  are  thereby  emptied.     In   this  way  we  have,  instead  of  the 
previous  hypera^mia,  an  anaemia  of  the  tissue.     In  accordance  with  the 
smaller  number  of  red  blood -corpu.scles  and  the  presence  of  an  additional 
number  of  colourless  cells,  the  colour  of  the  tissue  is  changed.    It 
retains  the  firm  character,  and  the  granular  appearance  of  the  previous 
stage,  but  the  colour  is  grey  (see  Fig.  526).     The  pigment  of  the  lung 
intermixed  with  the  white  colour  of  the  multitudinous  cells  gives  th© 
appearance  which  has  been  aptly  described  as  marbled.     When  pneu- 
monia develops  in  a  lung  the  seat  of  emphysema  the  appearances  above 
described  are  often  very  well  marked  (see  Fig.  527). 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  during  life  the  vessels  are  empty.  It  ^ 
always  possible  to  inject  the  vessels  after  death,  and  during  life  no  doubt  theforo^ 
of  the  heart  is  sufficient  to  keep  up  the  circulation.  We  are,  therefore,  scaroelT' 
warranted  in  saying  that  the  grey  colour  of  this  stage  is  anything  but  a  post-morteH^ 
appearance. 

In  the  last  stage,  that  of  Resolution,  the  lung  returns  to  its  normal 
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tioti.  The  cells  and  fibrine  in  the  air  vesiclea  undergo  fetty  de- 
ttion,  and  the  plugs  soften.  Even  in  the  stage  of  grey  hepatization 
ueocTtea  and  fibrine  have  begun  to  undergo  fatty  degeneration, 
this  process  advances  in  the  stage  of  resolution.  The  fatty 
.«ntion  and  disintegration  of  both  cells  and  fibrine  result  In  the 


non  of  the  exudation  into  an  emulsion  which  fills  the  alveoli, 
saving  a  yellow  or  greyish  brown  turbid  appearance,  resembles 

its  naked  eye  appearances. 

lung  is  still  solid,  still  sinks  in  water,  but  its  firmness  is  gone  ; 
A)ce  is  pale,  yellowish,  or  greyish  red ;  it  has  lost  the  granular 
soce,  and  a  greyish,  dirty  fluid  oozes  out,  which  makes  the 
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surface  so  slippery  that  a  small  portion  is  with  difficulty  lifted  or  held 
in  the  lingers.  The  tiaeue  is  also  extremely  soft,  and  readily  tan 
under  manipulation.  In  removing  such  a  lung  ^m  the  body,  rnilM 
care  is  exercised,  pressure  of  the  fingers  may  rupture  the  tissue,  and 
as  the  pus  or  emulsion  flows  into  the  cavity  it  may  give  riw  lo  the 
appearance  of  abscesses  in  the  midst  of  the  lung. 


ma  nuphjvBiDBtoiu  lui 


The  softened  cxiidation  is  now  in  a  condition  to  be  disposed  of,  »ni 
this  is  done  partly  by  expectoration,  but  chiefly  by  absorption.  Tlw 
exudation  mnst  have  been  thoroughly  softened  before  it  will  malce  i" 
way  through  the  narrow  neck  of  the  infunilibulum  into  the  bronchu, 
and  the  fatty  emulsion  is  for  the  most  part  absorbed.  It  is  remarkahle 
how  rapidly  an  extensive  exudation  in  the  lung  may  be  diapoted  of. 
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metimes,  in  the  course  of  four  or  five  days  from  the  crisis  of  a  pneu- 
»nia,  the  physical  signs  will  indicate  an  approach  to  complete  disposal 
the  exudation  and  return  of  air  to  the  alveoli,  and  this  may  be  almost 
birely  by  absorption,  little  expectoration  occurring  in  the  interval. 

some  cases,  however,  expectoration  materially  aids  in  the  disposal 
the  exudation. 

After  the  infundibula  and  vesicles  are  emptied  the  blood  returns  in 
11  force  into  the  capillaries.  Instead  of  the  anaemia  we  have  indeed  a 
peraBmia,  for  the  tissue  has  been  weakened  by  the  inflammation,  and 

less  able  to  resist  the  blood-pressure  than  formerly.  It  should  be 
membered  in  practice  that  the  lungs  of  a  pneumonic  patient  take 
me  time  to  recover  from  the  effects  of  the  inflammation,  and  great 
ertion  during  convalescence  should  be  warned  against,  till  the  tissue 
8  recovered  its  tone. 

Pnznlent  infiltration  is  a  termination  of  pneumonia  which  is  rarely 
jt  with  as  compared  with  resolution.  In  some  cases,  instead  of  the 
^ammation  ceasing,  it  goes  on  in  its  acute  form,  and  leucocytes 
ntinuc  to  be  exuded.     In  this  case,  when  the  fibrine  breaks  down, 

place  is  taken  by  pus,  and  a  true  purulent  infiltration  occurs.  The 
idition  somewhat  resembles  that  present  while  resolution  is  in  pro- 
388,  the  fatty  emulsion  in  that  case  resembling  pus  in  its  naked-eye 
iracters. 

The  purulent  infiltration  in  some  cases  results  in  Abscess,  of  which 
3re  may  be  several  present.  There  may  be  rupture  of  a  considerable 
ssel  in  the  wall  of  such  an  abscess  and  profuse  haemorrhage.  The 
Bcess  may  subsequently  burst  into  a  bronchus  or  the  pleura,  in  the 
,ter  case  producing  empyema,  and  perhaps  pneumothorax. 
Another  unfortunate  result  which  sometimes  occurs  is  Oangprene  of 
e  lung.  This  is  mostly  met  with  in  the  haemorrhagic  form  and  in 
unkards,  but  it  may  occur  where,  in  addition  to  pneumonia,  there  is 
bronchiectatic  cavity  with  decomposing  contents. 
Another  rare  result  is  Chronic  pneumonia,  the  description  of  which 
lows  below. 

The  Plenra  always  takes  part  more  or  less  in  the  inflammation  of 
e  lung  (see  Fig.  525).     The  pleural  surface  of  the  inflamed  portion 

the  lung  is  coated  with  a  white  fibrinous  exudation,  which  is  some- 
aes  of  considerable  thickness.  There  is  rarely  any  considerable 
x»U8  exudation  in  the  pleura,  prol^ably  because  the  lung  distended 
th  the  solid  exudation  fills  the  cavity,  and  by  its  pressure  prevents 
e  accumulation  of  fiuid.  Sometimes  the  pleural  exudation  takes  on 
9urulent  character,  and  an  empyema  may  remain  after  the  resolution 

the  pneumonia.     In  some  cases  the  inflammation  extends  to  the 
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pericardium,  on  the  surface  of  which  there  may  be  a  slight  fibrinous 
exudation. 

When  resolution  occurs  the  pleurisy  will  become  chronic  and  the 
fibrinous  exudation  will  be  gradually  absorbed.  The  result  will  usually 
}ye  coalescence  of  the  two  pleural  surfaces,  ue.  adhesion  of  the  pleura. 

Pneumonia  being  an  acute  febrile  disease,  produces  secondary 
changes  in  the  organs  of  the  body  resembling  those  in  acute  specific 
fevers.  There  is  commonly,  but  not  always,  enlargement  of  the  spleen. 
The  liver  is  usually  enlarged,  and  shows  parenchymatous  infiltration. 
Herpes  of  the  lips  is  very  frequent,  this  condition  being  probably 
due  to  the  action  of  the  toxin  on  the  nerve  stems  concerned. 

In  some  cases  of  pneumonia  the  connective  tissue  of  the  mediastinum  and  sub- 
pleural  tissue  are  the  seats  of  inflammatory  cedema,  which  may  extend  to  the  loo» 
tissue  between  the  oesophagus  and  trachea,  up  to  the  retropharyngeal  tissue,  the 
soft  palate,  the  tonsils,  and  even  to  the  nares.  Sometimes  this  inflammatioo 
assumes  a  phlegmonous  character.  This  probably  occurs  by  propagation  of  the 
specific  microbe  in  these  loose  tissues  (Weichselbaum). 

2.  Acute  broncho-pneumonia  {CaUnrlwJ  pneumonia.  Capillary  hroR- 
chitis). — This  disease  occurs  most  frequently  in  children,  and  is  in  them, 
as  in  adults,  associated  with  catarrh  of  the  finer  bronchi.  The  bronchi 
are  first  aflfected,  and  so  it  may  be  said  that  the  pneumonia  springs  out 
of  a  Capillary  bronchitis,  the  tubes  affected  being  those  of  the  finest 
calibre.  In  a  large  proportion  of  cases  the  bronchitis  originates  in 
measles,  or  it  results  from  diphtheria,  small-pox,  or  whooping-cough. 
In  adults  it  may  follow  typhoid  or  other  infectious  fever,  or  it  may  be 
the  result  of  the  inhalation  of  irritating  gases.  In  influenza  broncho- 
pneumonia is  very  common,  and  in  some  cases  may  lead  to  gangrene 
of  the  lung. 

It  may  be  noted  that  an  ordinary  bronchial  catarrh,  such  as  was 
described  in  the  section  on  bronchitis,  seldom  goes  on  to  a  catarrhal 
pneumonia,  but  that  for  the  most  part  the  latter  is  due  to  the  existence 
of  some  special  irritant  such  as  the  virus  of  measles. 

As  the  disease  begins  in  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  is  propagated  to 
the  lung  tissue,  it  follows  in  its  distribution  the  arrangement  of  the 
bronchial  tubes ;  that  is  to  say,  it  occurs  in  a  lobular  form,  hence 
the  name  Lobular  pneumonia  which  is  frequently  used.  Although  the 
disease  is  thus  primarily  lobular,  it  is  clear  that  it  will  often  occur  in 
several  neighbouring  lobules,  and  so  a  considerable  tract  of  lung  may 
bo  involved. 

The  inflammation  manifests  itself  by  the  production  of  an  exudation 
mingled  with  cells,  so  that  the  fine  bronchi  and  the  connected  alveoh 
become  filled.     There  is  thus  brought  about  a  lobular  condensation. 
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The  cells  produced  are  partly  leucocytes  and  partly  catarrhal  cells,  the 
derivatives  of  the  epithelium  (see  Fig.  528).  The  proportion  of  each 
of  these  will  depend  somewhat  on  the  acuteness  and  nature  of  the 
irritant,  biit  in  unite  cases  each  minute  bronchus  will  often  contain 
:i  xmull  di-op  of  pus.  In  addition  to  these  cells  fibrine  and  red  blood- 
vorpuscles  are  frequently  present  in  the  lung  alveoli.  The  affected 
pieces  of  lung  are  firm  and  reddish  brown  or  grey,  and  on  the  cut 
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surface   stand  above   the   general  level.     Even  when  a  considerable 
district  is  affected  the  lobular  appearance  is  usually  visible. 

As  the  disease  begins  in  a  eatan-h  of  the  finer  bronchi,  there  is  often 
Collapse  of  the  corresponding  pirtion  of  Inng  even  before  any  actual 
inflammatory  process  hae  occurred.  The  obstruction  of  the  tubes  with 
tough  secretion  sufficiently  accounts  for  this  collapse  (sec  p.  84T|.  It  is 
a  lobular  collapse,  and,  as  seen  froTU  the  :4urface,  areas  of  hirger  or 
smaller  size  are  depressed  and  of  a  bluish  red  colour.  These  are  mostly 
to  be  found,  in  the  first  instance,  at  the  posterior  and  inferior  i»artB  of 
the  lung.  In  other  parts,  and  esjtetially  in  the  tipjwr  lobes,  we  may 
have  emphysema. 
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The  inflammation  does  not  confine  itself  to  the  bronchi  and  alTooli, 
but  may  extend  to  the  connective  tissue  of  the  long  generally.  In 
such  cases  the  exudation  in  the  bronchi  is  composed  of  leucocytes,  and 
cells  of  a  similar  character  infiltrate  the  bronchial  wall  and  neighbouring 
structures,  the  bronchi  evidently  forming  centres  of  irritation. 

In  many  cases  Acute  pleurisy  accompanies  the  process  in  the  lung. 

The  inflammatory  products  in  the  air  vesicles  may  after  a  time 
undergo  fatty  degeneration,  break  down,  and  be  discharged,  some  part 
of  them  being  probably  absorbed  by  the  lymphatics.  In  some  cases, 
however,  the  result  is  not  in  every  part  of  the  lung  so  fortunate.  For 
one  thing,  the  collapsed  portions  may  remain  uninflated,  and,  as  con- 
siderable tracts  of  lung  may  be  atfccted,  marked  shrinking  of  the  lung 
and  deformity  may  result.  Or,  again,  the  catarrh  may  become  chronic, 
and,  being  associated  with  an  interstitial  inflammation,  result  in  a 
permanent  induration,  the  alveoli  being  encroached  on  by  the  growing 
connective  tissue,  as  in  the  case  of  chronic  pneumonia.  In  this  way, 
the  person,  though  recovering,  emerges  from  the  disease  with  a  damaged 
lung ;  according  to  the  extent  of  the  permanent  damage  will  be  the 
shrinking  of  the  lung  and  possible  displacement  of  organs.  Again, 
phthisis  pulmoiialis  may  develop  out  of  an  acute  catarrhal  pneumonia, 
but  this  is  fortunately  an  unusual  result. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  disease  begins  in  the  bronchi,  and  it  htf 
been  asserted  by  Buhl  that,  throughout,  the  inflammation  remains  confined  to  the 
bronchi,  the  inflammatory  products  found  in  the  alveoli  being  simply  inBolllatcd 
from  the  bronchi.  This  view,  however,  can  hardly  be  maintained,  as  evidence  of 
acute  changes  can  actually  be  observed  in  the  epithelium  of  the  alveolL 

3.  Septic  broncho-pneumonia. — This  name  is  applied  to  conditions  in 
which  the  bronchial  tubes  contain  decomposing  matters,  which  irritate 
the  bronchial  wall  and  the  corresponding  lung  parenchyma.  There  is, 
as  in  the  preceding  form,  a  lobular  pneumonia,  and  the  histological 
changes  are  somewhat  similar,  although  with  a  greater  tendency  to 
suppuration. 

The  circumstances  under  which  the  bronchi  contain  acrid  contents 
are  somewhat  various.  Thus  division  of  the  pneumo-gastric  nerva  in 
animals  leads  to  stagnation  of  the  secretions  of  the  bronchi  and  to 
broncho-pneumonia.  Similarly  we  sometimes  have  this  condition  in 
persons  who  have;  been  long  unconscious  from  disease  of  the  brain,  and 
in  whom  the  bronchial  secretion  stagnates.  In  cases  of  bronchiectasii 
also  there  is  often  a  great  accumulation  of  putrid  juices  in  the  dilated 
bronchi,  which  may  give  rise  to  inflammation.  Gangrene  of  the  lungs 
and  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  bronchi  are  also  occasional 
causes  of  the  condition  under  consideration.     In  these  cases  the  putrid 
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ittora  are  somelimes  carried  inwards  into  the  finer  bronchi  by  the 
■piratory  current,  and  the  resulting  lobular  pneumonia  may  be  at 
jt«  dietant  from  the  original  lesion.  In  Buch  cases  the  name  Insafilft- 
is  pnemnonia  is  sometimes  applied  (see  Fig.  529).  In  new-bom 
ildren  there  is  sometimes  a  broncho-pneumonia  brought  about  by  the 
sufflation  of  the  amnionic  fluid 
of  putrid  fluids  from  the 
atemal  parte. 

4.  Diphtheritie  pneumonia. — 
1  many  cases  of  diphtheria  the 
nidation  extends  don-n  the 
«nchi  even  to  their  finest 
mifications,  and  sometimes  also 

the  lung  alveoli.  The  bronchi 
ntain  casts  which  do  not  gene- 
Uy  obstruct  the  calibre  entirely. 
isse  casts  consist  of  fibrine  and 
acocytes,  the  latter  in  great 
undance.  Sometimes  the  finer 
onchi  generally  are  filled  with 
icocytes.  There  is  also  exuda- 
>D  of  leucocytes,  hut  not  usually 

fibrine,  into  the  air  vesicles. 
lis  extension  is  from  the  pene-  Ktd.isn.— iiuiiffl«tinn  laisuuioniR. 

ation  of  the  bacillus  diphtheriae  into  the  lungs.  Although  there  is 
great  exudation  of  leucocytes  those  do  not  englobe  the  bacilli  as 
ley  do  the  pneumococcus.  The  bacillus  diphtherise  is  taken  up  by 
le  epithelium  of  the  alveoli  (Flexner  and  Anderson). 

5.  Embolic  pnenmonia  {Pyirmin.  or  Mftudntie  abKeavies). — In  cases  of 
iptic  thrombosis  of  veins  (thrombo-phlebitis)  in  connection  with  wounds 
■  abscesses,  a  septic  embolism  is  liable  to  occur,  in  which  the  lungs  are 
oat  directly  involved.  Pieces  of  the  thi<ombi  containing  pyogenic 
icrobes  (generally  staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus)  are  carried  to  the 
ing  and  are  caught  in  the  small  ai'teries  or  capillaries. 

Each  such  embolus  becomes  a  centre  of  acute  inflammation,  going  on 
loally  to  suppuration  and  gangrene.  If  a  considerable  branch  be 
Mtructed  there  may  be  at  first  the  regular  hfemorrhagic  infarction, 
ut  soon  there  is  such  an  abundant  exudation  of  leucocytes  that  the 
id  colour  is  obscured,  and  the  result  is  an  area  of  grey  hepatization. 
.  similar  grey  hepatization  will  develop  if  there  has  been  no  hiemor- 
uge.  The  patch  will  be  wedge-shaped  or  round  according  to  the 
easel   affected.      The   grey    hepatization   gives   place   to   a   purulent 
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infiltration,  usually  with  gangrene  of  the  lung  tissue  and  the  regular 
formation  of  an  abscess. 

Such  metastatic  abscesses  are  very  various  in  size,  form,  and  number. 
If  the  embolism  be  capillary  tbere   may   be   multitudes  of  niniiK       | 
abscesses,    but    very  often   there   are   only  a   few    which    may  be  of 
consiflerablo  size. 

If  an  abscess  be  near  the  surface  it  gives  rise  to  an  acute  pleurisy 
which  is  apt  to  be  suppurative  in  character.  This  may  occur  without 
the  actual  bursting  of  an  tbana 
int«  the  pleura,  the  microbu 
propagating  through  the  in- 
flamed wall  into  the  pleural 
caiity  (see  Fig.  530), 

G.  Chronic  pneumonia  (/nl^- 
atUuii  piwiimonM,  Simple  cirrhosii 
of  the  Ivng). — We  include  here 
those  conditions  in  which  the 
lung  tissue  is  the  seat  of  t 
simple  chronic  inflammation, 
without  anything  of  a  tuber- 
cular or  other  specific  nature. 
The  simplest  cases  are  those  in 
which  an  acute  pneumonii, 
instead  of  resolving,  passes  into 
a  chronic  condition.  But  there 
seem  to  be  cases  also  in  whidi 
a  pneumonia  is  chronic  from  tlie 
outset.  This  is  the  case  com- 
uL-,n.»iK..(  ih,  |,i.-iit.i,  monly  in    old    persons,  and  It 

may  tlieivfore  be  sikid  that  eenile  pnenmonia  is  included  under  the 
present  bead.  To  a  certain  extent  the  same  is  true  of  pneumODit 
in  drunkards  and  in  debilitated  persons,  especially  when  it  affects  the 
apex  of  the  lung.  In  addition  to  that  wo  have  a  very  important  group 
in  which  chronic  inHamniation  is  set  up  by  the  inhalation  of  irritating 
solid  [larticlcs,  ii.s  among  putters,  atone-hewers,  etc.     (See  further  on.) 

The  chronic  inflammation  here,  as  in  other  organs,  is  chiefly  charac- 
terized by  a  new-forniation  of  connective  tissue,  so  that  Indontion  of 
the  lung  is  the  result.  In  this  view  of  it  the  terms  chronic  interstitial 
pneumonia,  cirrhosis,  sclerosis,  arc  sometimes  used  as  being  virtually  of 
the  same  meaning  as  chronic  pneumonia.  But  here  it  is  necessary  to 
distinguish  very  carefully.  Wo  shall  see  afterwards  that  there  is  a 
form  of  tuberculosis  of  the  lung  commonly  called  fibroid  phthisis,  in 
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irhich  a  great  new-formation  of  connective  tissue  occurs.  It  is  of 
importance  to  note  that  while  fibroid  phthisis  leads  to  great  shrinking 
and  contortion  of  the  lung,  there  is  little  of  this  effect  in  most  cases  of 
chronic  pneumonia,  the  conditions  in  this  respect  differing  from  those 
in  interstitial  inflammation  of  the  liver  and  kidneys. 

The  naked-eye  appearances  presented  by  the  lung  in  cases  of  acute 
pneumonia  which  have  had  a  prolonged  course  and  have  become  chronic 
«re  not  unlike  those  of  the  lung  in  the  stage  of  grey  hepatization.  The 
disease  is  generally  confined  to  one  lung,  and  may  affect  only  a  portion 
of  it.  The  lung  is  bulky  and  dense,  and  feels  solid  to  the  touch. 
When  cut  into,  the  solid  lung  has  usually  a  grey  colour,  although 
sometimes  with  a  tint  of  red,  but  it  has  a  smoother  cut  surface  than 
that  in  hepatization,  and  the  tissue  is  much  tougher.  To  this  condition 
the  name  Iron-grey  induration  may  be  aptly  applied. 

Under  the  microscope  the  walls  of  the  alveoli  are  greatly  thickened 
by  fibrous  tissue,  which  largely  encroaches  on  the  alveoli,  the  epithelium 
of  which  is  preserved,  and  sometimes  occupies  their  interior.  When  it 
is  considered  that  the  lung  as  a  whole  is  not  reduced  in  bulk,  and  that 
the  alveoli  are  in  great  part  empty,  then  the  overgrowth  of  coimective 
tissue  will  be  understood  to  be  very  great  Along  with  the  interstitial 
new-formation  there  is  commonly  thickening  and  adhesion  of  the  pleura. 

In  some  cases  there  is  a  very  striking  appearance  as  if  the  fibrinous 
plugs  in  the  alveoli  in  acute  pneumonia  were  being  eaten  into  and 
replaced  by  connective  tissue.  There  are  obvious  masses  of  connective 
tissue  inside  the  alveoli,  sometimes  distinctly  pedunculated.  These 
have  arisen  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  in  which  a  thrombus  becomes 
organized,  the  new-formed  tissue  moulding  itself  on  the  fibrinous  plug. 
This  appearance  establishes  the  fact  that  chronic  pneumonia  sometimes 
develops  out  of  acute,  a  view  which  has  been  questioned. 

In  some  cases  the  new-formed  connective  tissue  takes  on  a  cicatricial 
character  and  by  its  contraction  destroys  and  contorts  the  proper  lung 
tissue.  Just  as  in  the  case  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  there  is  here  an 
atrophy  of  the  normal  structure  and  a  tendency  in  the  organ  to  shrink. 
This  leads  to  dilatation  of  the  bronchi  on  principles  already  enunciated, 
so  that  BronchiectasiB  is  a  prominent  feature  in  advanced  cases  of  this 
kind.  The  bronchial  secretion  may  stagnate  in  the  dilated  bronchi* 
and  decompose ;  the  irritation  of  the  decomposing  juices  sometimes 
causes  ulceration,  and  ragged  cavities  may  thus  form,  so  that  the 
condition  may  come  to  resemble  phthisis  pulmonalis. 

literature. — Ladtnec,  Traits  d'auscult.  m^'d.,  1819  ;  Eokitansky,  Lehrb.  d.  path. 
Anat.,  iii.,  1861;  Stokes,  Dis.  of  chest,  1837;  FriedlIndeb,  Ueber  Lungenentz., 
187H;  JuBOBMBBN,  in  Ziemssen's  Handb.,  2Dd  ed.,  1882,  and  Volkmann's  Lectures 
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VIL— GANGRENE  OF  THE  LUNGS. 

In  this  condition  necrosis  of  a  definite  piece  of  lung  tissue  occun. 
Necrosis  of  the  lung  is  of  frequent  occurrence  without  gangrene ;  die 
latter  implies  that  putrid  decomposition  has  taken  place  and  that  the 
necrosed  tissue  has  formed  a  slough.  The  occurrence  of  putrescence 
will  depend  on  the  local  conditions,  and  chiefly  on  the  presence  of  the 
microbes  of  putrefaction  in  the  dead  piece  of  lung.  As  such  microbes 
are  mostly  present  in  the  bronchi,  putrescence  will  occur  unless,  u  in 
tuberculosis,  the  preceding  lesion  fill  up  and  obliterate  the  bronchi, 
or  the  conditions  be  otherwise  such  as  to  interfere  with  the  microbei. 
The  gangrene  may  itself  arise  by  the  action  of  decomposing  material 
If  a  foreign  substance,  such  as  a  piece  of  solid  food,  gets  into  a 
bronchus  it  may  induce  a  bronchitis  with  putrescence  of  the  secretion, 
and  the  irritation  of  the  putrid  juices  may  induce  gangrene  of  the  long. 
Similarly,  putrid  juices  inspired  from  ulcers  and  wounds  of  the  mouth 
and  air-passages,  or  perforation  of  abscesses  or  ulcers  into  the  tndiea 
or  bronchi  may  set  it  up.  Again,  the  juices  in  cavities,  especially  in 
those  arising  by  dilatation  of  bronchi,  may  stagnate  and  decompoie, 
and  load  to  gangrene.  Wounds  and  contusions  may  cause  necrosis 
directly,  and  sometimes  the  lung  tissue  dies  in  severe  cases  of  typhoid 
fever  or  other  zymotic  diseases.  We  have  also  seen  that  gangrene 
may  occasionally  follow  hsemorrhagic  infarction  or  acute  pneu- 
monia, and  that  it  is  a  constant  feature  of  metastatic  abscess. 
Lastly,  there  are  some  cases  in  which  the  cause  of  the  gangrene  is 
obscure,  but  these  cases,  as  well  as  those  with  a  more  definite  cause, 
are  somewhat  common  in  debilitated  persons  and  those  given  to 
alcoholic  excess. 

It  is  customary  to  divide  gangrene  of  the  lung  into  a  circunwcribed 
and  a  difiuse  form.  In  both  the  lung  tissue  dies  and  decomposes, 
ultimately,  if  the  patient  survive,  becoming  separated  as  a  shreddy 
slough,  which  occupies  the  cavity  formed  by  the  loss  of  tissue.  1" 
the  diffuse  form  there  are  gangrenous  patches  throughout  the  lun^ 
or  a  considerable   portion   of  it,   and  there   is  little   probability  of 
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e  effects  becoming  limited  by  reactive  inflammation  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. The  diffuse  form  not  infrequently  develops  from  the 
rcumscribed,  the  decomposing  juices  from  the  slough  causing  still 
rther  necrosis. 

The  various  changes  which  occur  around  a  gangrenous  piece  of  lung, 
id  in  more  distant  parts  of  the  organ,  are  related  to  the  irritating 
laracter  of  the  slough.  These  changes  are  mainly  inflammatory, 
be  lung  tissue  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  is  acutely  inflamed  and 
lere  is  thus  a  zone  of  condensation  around  having  the  usual  features 
'  acute  pneumonia,  often  with  a  specially  haemorrhagic  character.  In 
lis  inflammatory  zone  the  gangrene  may  advance.  On  the  other 
ind  the  slough  may  be  detached  by  the  inflammatory  process.  In 
me,  a  more  chronic  inflammation  occurs,  and  the  slough  is  separated 
om  the  lung  tissue  by  a  layer  of  granulation  tissue  which  produces  pus 
)undantly  into  the  interior  of  the  cavity.  At  the  same  time  there  may 
)cur  in  a  considerable  tract  of  lung  around  the  granulation  tissue  a 
ironic  inflammation  causing  thickening  of  the  alveolar  wall  and  con- 
^isation  of  the  lung  similar  to  that  of  chronic  pneumonia.  If  the 
3Ugh  be  small  enough,  the  cavity  may,  after  the  discharge  of  the 
)Ugh,  ultimately  contract  and  form  a  cicatiix,  but  in  the  case  of  larger 
)ughs  a  suppurating  cavity  may  long  remain. 

The  effect  on  the  bronchi  is  of  importance.  The  decomposing  juices 
nn  the  slough  and  from  the  inflamed  lung  tissue  And  their  way  into 
e  bronchial  tubes,  where  they  set  up  an  acute  inflammation  of  a 
^hly  suppurative  character.  A  rich  secretion  of  putrid  pus  is  the 
suit.  This  secretion  carried  to  the  bronchi  in  other  parts  of  the  lung 
ly  set  up  a  lobular  pneumonia  (rufe  ante),  or  there  may  be  as  a  result 
ngrene  in  numerous  small  isolated  patches.  In  this  way  multiple 
lall  abscesses  may  occur.  If  the  gangrene  be  near  the  surfieice  an 
ate  pleurisy  is  the  result,  with  fibrinous  exudation.  Sometimes  the 
vity  opens  into  the  pleura,  and  we  have  a  suppurative  pleurisy,  per- 
ipe  with  pneumothorax  (see  Fig.  531). 

An  occasional  complication  of  gangrene  is  HsBmorrhage.  As  the 
ough  separates,  the  more  resistant  tissues  retain  their  connection 
•ngest,  and  the  bronchi  and  larger  vessels  are  sometimes  seen  as  rigid 
"abeculae  in  the  midst  of  the  soft  slough.  The  arteries  resist  disinteg- 
ition  longest,  but  they  are  usually  filled  with  thrombi  and  obliterated. 
Occasionally,  however,  the  gangrene  advances  around  an  artery  which 
still  pervious,  and  in  that  case  haemorrhage  of  a  serious  or  even  fatal 
laracter  may  result. 
Sometimes  the  gangrene  leads  to  a  definite  septicaemia,  or  metastatic 

flammations  result,  having  their  seat  especially   in  the  brain.      In 

3k 
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this  cue  the  decomixwing  material   gets  into   the  piilmonarj  vmt, 
having  firEt  caused  tfarombe«ia  of  them. 

A  peoaliar  teatura  o(  gangrene  of  the  Inng  is  the  »eTy  abundant  and  highlj 
Pntrid  ipatnm.  Thedecompoaint;  jnicee  from  the  alougb  set  ap,  wberaierllujiR 
carried,  acute  suppurative  inflammationB.  and  the  abnndaat  inQammatoij  ptaiocu 


Hk,    .i31.  — Iju^ 


also  oniiergo  decompoaition.  The  bronchial  tubes  being  weakened  bjlheww 
inflammation  often  underi^o  ditatatioD  (bronchiectasiB),  and  the  material  ni^t" 
in  tbem  all  the  more,  and  decomposes.  So  it  hsppeng  that  in  the  cavitj  itxU  ud 
in  the  dilated  bronchi  there  are  usuall;  large  quantilieB  of  putrid  aecre^n.  Iliiiii 
espectotated  at  intervals,  and  sometimes  aoabuodantlj  that  it  pours  out  ol  ih* o* 
and  mouth.  The  sputum  is  extraordinaril;  fcrtid,  and.  it  alloved  to  stand,  dtpoda 
triple  phosphates,  crystals  of  margarine,  etc.  It  aleo  contaioa  abundMt  V" 
corpuscles,  man}^  of  them  broken  down  by  decomposition,  pieces  of  lung  tiuH: "" 
bacteria  iBolated  and  in  colonies.     Sometimes  the  sputum  contains  also  spinU^ 

UtaiatOTS. — Ljinnec,  Trail^d'anscult.i  Leyden,  Volkmann's  aammloog, Na tt, 
1871;  Hektz.  in  Ziemssen'a  Handb.,  v..  "H.  1877;  Hasoi,  Progtte  mid..  ISW. 
No.  14. 

VIU.-PHTHISIS  PULMONAUS.     PULMONARY  TUBERCULOSIS. 

1.  Definition. — The  tei-m  phthisis  pulmonatis  was  originally  uwl  *'' 

designate  a  wasting  of  the  body  associated  with  disease  of  the  lung- 
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n  its  modern  use  it  is  applied  to  cases  in  which  the  lungs  are  affected 
Y  a  progressive  lesion,  the  ordinary  and  regular  result  of  which  is 
estruction  of  the  lung  tissue  and  the  formation  of  cavities.  The  idea 
f  wasting  is  thus  transferred  to  the  lungs,  and  associated  with  the 
natomical  character  of  the  lesion.  It  has  always  been  recognized  that 
uberculosis  plays  a  considerable  part  in  the  pathology  of  phthisis  pul- 
lonalis,  but  it  is  only  of  comparatively  late  years  that  a  more  complete 
emonstration  has  been  furnished  of  the  fact  that  virtually  all  cases  con- 
orming  to  the  above  definition  are  really  cases  of  tuberculosis  of  the 
ung.  There  may  be  a  few  cases  of  actinomycosis,  and  possibly  some 
>f  syphilis,  in  which  lesions  somewhat  similar  in  character  are  produced, 
)ut  they  are  so  few  that  phthisis  pulmonalis  may  now  be  regarded  as 
iynonymous  with  local  tuberculosis  of  the  lung. 

It  may  be  well  here  to  refer  briefly  to  the  various  phases  through  which  the  views 
M  to  tlie  pathology  of  phtliiBis  have  gone  since  the  time  of  La^nnec,  especially  as 
lany  of  the  terms  in  common  use  in  connection  with  the  disease  are  related  to 
)me  of  these  views. 

Liennec  believed  that  there  was  a  particular  tubercular  matter  which  was  liable 
»  be  deposited  in  the  lungs  or  elsewhere.  It  might  be  deposited  in  isolated  places, 
»nning  miliary  tubercles,  or  infiltrated  into  a  considerable  portion  of  lung,  forming 
ifiltrated  tubercle.  In  both  cases  the  deposit  usually  began  as  a  Orey  transparent 
ructure,  which,  however,  was  prone  to  change  into  a  yellow  or  whitish  material 
lat  was  drier  and  harder.  This  yellow  material  was  called  TeUow  or  Crude  tubercle, 
hether  occurring  in  the  isolated  or  in  the  infiltrated  form.  All  cases  were  regarded 
i  tubercular  in  which  there  were  either  isolated  nodules  or  extensive  infiltrations, 
hether  these  were  grey  or  yellow. 

By  and  by  it  came  to  be  seen,  however,  that  many  of  the  conditions  in  phthisis 
re  simply  inflammatory.  The  minute  histological  characters  of  what  we  now 
ill  the  tubercle  were  discriminated,  and  the  essentially  inflammatory  processes 
■ere  sought  to  be  separated  from  the  tubercular.  It  was  shown  that  the  existence 
f  caseous  material  is  no  evidence  of  tuberculosis,  since  the  ordinary  products  of 
iflammation  and  other  new-formations,  such  as  tumours,  may  undergo  this  change, 
rhich,  in  its  essence,  is  really  a  necrosis  with  degeneration  of  the  structures  con- 
emecL  In  phthisis,  then,  the  process  is  largely  an  inflammatory  one,  with  the 
pecial  tendency  in  the  products  of  inflammation  to  undergo  a  caseous  meta- 
norphosis.  In  this  way  arose  Virchow's  designation  Caseous  pneumonia — an 
aflammation  with  a  caseous  tendency  in  its  products,  just  as  scrofulous  disease 
»f  the  glands  is  an  adenitis  with  a  similar  tendency. 

When  the  lungs  in  phthisis  were  more  particularly  examined,  however,  it  was 
ound  that  the  condition  was  not  such  a  purely  inflammatory  one  as  Virchow 
nxpposed.  In  all  stages  of  the  disease  Tubercles  are  to  be  found  alongside  the 
nflammatory  products.  The  tubercles  undergo  changes  similar  to  the  latter, 
ind  it  is  often  difficult  to  discriminate  between  the  two,  especially  when 
iaseous  metamorphosis  has  occurred.  But,  in  nearly  all  cases  where  the  disease 
4  advancing,  proper  tubercles  are  to  be  found  along  with  the  inflammatory 
xmditions. 
The  more  modem  position  brings  us  back  more  nearly  to  that  of  La?nnec.    Again 
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we  regard  phthisis  as  a  tubercular  disease,  but  not  merely  in  the  general  ume  of 
Lwnnec.  Our  position  differs  also  from  Lwnnec  in  this  respect,  that  he  regirded 
a  particular  state  of  the  constitution  as  the  essential  cause  of  the  tubercoloiu. 
It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  lungs  must  be  in  a  state  of  suaceptibilitj 
before  they  can  be  affected  by  the  taberonlar  Tlrai,  but  the  same  may  be  said 
concerning  any  form  of  tuberculosis,  and  indeed  concerning  ordinary  inflammatoHy 
processes.  We  know  that  different  persons,  or  the  same  person  at  different  times, 
are  very  variously  susceptible  to  catarrhs,  and  to  inflammations  of  all  sorts. 

We  therefore  regaitl  phthisis  pulmonalis  as  a  Local  tabercnlosii  in 
which  inflammatory  processes  and  the  actual  formation  of  tubercles 
manifest  themselves,  and  both  lead  on  to  necrosis  and  ulceration. 

2.  Causation. — In  what  has  been  said  above  it  has  been  implied  that 
the  causation  of  phthisis  pulmonalis  is  connected  with  the  tubercle 
bacillus.  All  that  has  been  said  in  regard  to  the  causation  of  tuber- 
culosis at  pages  187-189  applies  here. 

There  is,  in  this  ai>  in  other  forms  of  tuberculosis,  not  only  the  action 
of  the  specific  microbe  to  be  considered,  but  also  the  susceptibility  of 
the  individual,  which  may  l>e  inherited,  but  is  often  acquired.  It  is 
acquired  principally  in  the  case  of  persons  so  placed  as  to  have  the 
general  health  reduced,  and  in  whom  especially  the  respiratory  functions 
do  not  get  justice.  Persons  living  in  close  dwellings,  especially  when,  at 
their  work  in  factories  and  otherwise,  they  are  in  the  habit  of  breathing 
vitiated  air,  in  which,  it  may  be,  finely  divided  dust  is  abundantly 
suspended,  frequently  acquire  a  tendency  to  phthisis  although  not 
originally  predisposed. 

In  relation  to  the  resulting  lesions,  the  Path  of  dntrance  of  the 
irritant  to  the  lungs  is  a  matter  of  importance.  In  the  study  of 
the  lesions  met  with  we  shall  find  that  they  all  start  at  the  finer 
bronchi.  A  catarrh  of  the  finest  bronchial  tubes,  usually  occurring  in 
a  number  of  these  simultaneously,  is  the  starting  point  of  a  variety  of 
lesions,  which,  howevei*,  for  a  considerable  time  remain  related  to  the 
bronchi  in  their  distribution.  This  is  an  indication  that  the  agent  finds 
access  to  the  lungs  by  the  inspired  air. 

As  a  general  rule  the  bacilli  probably  find  entrance  in  small  numbers 
and  by  accident,  but  there  arc  cases  of  a  more  considerable  InsoflUtion 
of  tubercular  matter.  Thus  in  a  case  observed  by  the  author,  a  tuber- 
cular lymphatic  gland  adherent  to  a  bronchus  burst  into  the  bronchus 
with  the  result  of  an  iicute  tuberculosis  in  a  limited  district  of  the  lung. 
There  may  also  be  a  somewhat  rapid  extension  from  insufflation  in 
tuberculosis  of  the  larynx. 

The  Localization  at  the  apex  of  the  longs  of  the  earliest  lesions  is 
probably  related  to  the  fact  that  the  apices  of  the  lungs  are  the  least 
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xpansile  portions.  The  first  rib  even  in  women  is  very  little  raised 
1  inspiration,  and  in  persons  with  weak  respiratory  movements  the  air 
I  apt  to  stagnate  at  the  apex.  This  view  receives  some  confirmation 
rom  the  fact  that  phthisis  so  frequently  improves  when  the  patients 
iQ  to  reside  in  high  altitudes  where  the  rarefied  air  requires  more 
igorous  respiratory  efforts.  In  such  persons  the  size  of  the  chest 
a  a  whole  generally  undergoes  an  increase.  Remembering  that  the 
ubercle  bacillus  is  of  slow  growth,  we  may  presume  that  it  is  more 
ikely  to  obtain  a  footing  when  it  is  left  undisturbed  in  parts  where 
.he  air  is  more  or  less  stagnant. 

3.  Anatomical  changes  in  phthisis.— In  studying  the  changes  in  the 
ung  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  descriptions  of  the  various  processes 
^parately  (and  to  a  certain  extent  these  processes  are  separable), 
)ut  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  understood  that  many  of  them  go  on 
ogether  and  by  their  simultaneous  occurrence  frequently  mask  each 
»ther.  It  may  be  said  in  general  that  the  disease,  beginning  in  the 
Iner  bronchi,  tends  to  spread  in  one  of  two  directions,  or  in  both  of 
hem  at  once,  namely,  along  the  bronchi  to  the  lung  alveoli,  or  else 
rom  the  bronchi  to  the  surrounding  connective  tissue  and  on  into  the 
eneral  connective  tissue  of  the  lungs.  In  both  cases  we  find  tubercles 
eveloped  in  all  stages  of  the  process,  and  in  both  there  is  inflammation, 
ut  of  different  kinds  according  to  the  structures  involved.  In  the  one 
ase  there  is  chiefly  catarrh  of  the  lung  alveoli,  although  the  alveolar 
rail  and  surrounding  connective  tissue  also  show  new-formation.  In 
he  other  case  the  inflammation  produces  new-formation  of  connective 
issue  and  consei^uent  induration.  It  is  important  to  observe  that  the 
ubercles  which  occur  in  both  cases  partake,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
n  the  peculiarities  of  the  inflammations.  In  the  case  of  extension  to 
he  connective  tissue  the  tubercles  tend  to  undergo  fibrous  transforma- 
ion.     In  the  other  case  they  are  liable  rather  to  caseous  necrosis. 

(a)  The  Caseous  form. — When  the  lungs  are  examined  in  an  ordinary 
iase  of  this  kind  after  death  they  are  found  adherent  to  the  chest  wall, 
uid  they  are  usually  seen  to  be  the  seats  of  several  cavities,  chiefly  in 
ihe  upper  lobes.  The  cavities  are  of  various  sizes  and  very  irregular 
in  outline  (see  Fig.  532).  There  are  very  often  one  or  more  large  ones 
divided  by  partial  septa,  evidently  formed  by  the  coalescence  of  several 
onaller  ones.  If  the  disease  be  in  active  progress,  as  is  mostly  the 
:ase  at  the  time  of  death,  the  internal  surface  of  the  cavities  is  rough 
ind  irregular  as  if  from  ulceration.  The  cavities  may  contain  a  curdy 
pus,  or  they  may  be  comparatively  empty,  but  their  internal  surface  is 
OBoally  coated  more  or  less  with  a  yellow  curdy  matter.  If  the 
eavities  are  at  all  smooth  on  the  sui-face,  or  free  from  the  appearance 
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eratioQ,  these  are  signs  that  the  diseaM  is  to  some  extent 
tioii  of  retrogresaioii  (see  Fig.  533).     The  tisaue  immed 
id  is  usually  condensed  and  pigmented, 
ia  necessary  to  look  away  from  tbe  cavities  in  order  to  ol 
nations  of  the  Initial  leBion.     One  can  nearly  always  distil 


in  the  midst  of  the  crepitant  and  comparatively  normal  ti: 
areas  of  condensation,  such  as  those  illnstmted  in  Fig.  63' 
be  felt  as  solid  masses  in  the  soi^  tissue,  and  on  section  tl 
above  the  general  le^el  of  the  cut  surface.  They  are  us 
leas  rounded  in  htvii  and  present  on  section  indication 
arrangement,  there  beinff  a  central  stem  and  bodies  grc 
like  grapes  on  a  Wnch.    Tlu-  central  parts  are  genen 
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r  wid  Opaque,  and  this  appearance  may  involve  the  whole  area, 
he  peripheral  parts  have  usually  a  grey  translucent  character. 


nalescence  of  areas  having  these  characters  gives  rise  to  con- 
ble  condensations,  in   which  no  such  lobular  arrangement  may 


ible,  although  at  the  margins  there  are  generally  indications  of  it 
ig.  535). 

microscopic  examination  uf  the  more  recent  nf  the  initial  lesions, 
vnces  will  be   found   which   may  lie  illustrated  by  Fig.  536. 
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The  lesion  begins  and  centres  in  a  small  bronchua.  The  broachu  ii 
plugged  with  what  is  at  first  merely  an  inllammatory  eziidaldni  {i} 
consisting  of  desquamated  epithelium  and  round  cella.  The  oudini! 
of  the  tube  is  preserved  (a)  but  its  wall  is  conaiderably  infiltrated  wiih 
round  cells  (c).  The  plugged  bronchi  fonn  the  central  stemi  and 
branching  twigs  of  the  areas  under  consideration,  but  there  k  an 


extension  to  the  lung  alveoli,  and  here  also  we  have  the  effects  of 
inflammation.  The  inflammation  is  generally  of  the  parenchymatoui 
or  catarrhal  character,  and  the  alveoli  are  occupied  by  large  catarrhal 
cells  which  are  the  derivatives  of  the  alveolar  epithelium.  Sometimei 
the  epithelium  itself  is  Hcen  enlarged  and  it  may  be  desquamating. 
Blood  ia  very  ot^n  present  along  with  the  catarrhal  cells,  sometimei 
in  such  abundance  as  to  fill  the  alveoli.  In  the  apecimen  of  which 
Fig.  536  is  a  drawing,  for  example,  the  alveoli  contained  much  hlood 
(see  further  on  under  llu-morrhage). 
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The  exudation  in  the  alveoli  is  sometimes  more  like  that  of  an  acute 
iflammation,  conaiatirig  to  some  extent  of  round  cella,  and  there  are 
tses  in  which  even  fibrine  is  present. 

Beaidea  these  inflammatory  conditions  we  have  TnberoleB  present  in 
Ite  affected  parta  The  bronchial  wall,  aa  we  have  seen  ia  infiltrated 
ith  eucocytes  whi  h  aa  they  ac  umulate,  obs  u  e  he  s  u  e  of  he 
nil  They  also  extend  to  he  onnect  e  aeue  outs  de  he  b  o  hial 
nil,  and  to  the  al  eo  a    wa        I    the  m  ds    of  theae  e    de  ces  of 


iflamma  on  d  fin  te 
ispec     see  ]<  g  53  ) 


es  a        8  b  e    ome  mea     p  ca       e  ery 
1      hey  a  e  ap    to  be      mewha     n  lefin  to 
flammato  y    nfi     a  on    so    ha         y    he 
ngu  shab  e     The  gia  t-ce  Is    o     n- 
b  ta  h     b  ack  p  gmen     of 

wha      nking  y  n  a     e 

n^      hes    he  p      ess        b    oc     iren  a  o 
}      ts  aa  we  ba  e   een    n   he  dea  ho     hi 


uig 


■om  he  ex  stence  of 
ian  -ce  s  n  ay  be  defin  te 
vquent  y  take  nto  he 
■aae  and  so  may  be  » 
Anothe  fea  ure  wh 
iwons  necroBU.  Th 
,rac  urea,  ac  ompan  ed  by  he  produ  n  o  fi  y  gran  a  a  As 
lU  hange  cdu  e  e  y  h  g  wh  h  affects  a  h  m  g  eous 
ranular    ondi  on       g  eatly    bs  ores    he  u  e  a  d   -en  ers    he 

lent  licB  on  of  the  nd     d  a  e  em  nts       y  d  ffi  u        I   occurs  n  all 
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the  stnictures  already  described  as  affected  by  the  influnmaticm,  lb 
plug  which  fills  the  bronchus,  the  bronchial  wall,  the  conteoti  of  the 
alveolus,  the  alveolar  wall,  and  the  tubercles.  If  the  procen  it  iiol 
very  advanced,  then  it  may  be  seen  that  the  caseous  necroBis  beginiin 
the  bronchus,  as  in  Fig.  538,  the  outline  of  the  tube  being  still  mble. 
In  this  illustration  the  change  has  extended  to  the  alveoli  immediileiy 
around  the  bronchus,  and  their  outlines  are  still  obscurely  visible  in  iIm 
midst  (if  the  general  granular  appearance.     Outside  the  caseoiu  sm 


the  alveoli  »re  filled  with  catarrhal  cells  and  their  walls  infiltrated  with 
round  cells.  The  caseous  matter  is  visible  to  the  naked  eye  as  a  yellow 
or  white  opacjue  substance  which  is  somewhat  brittle,  and,  like  cheese, 
consists  of  nitrogenous  matter  containinf;  finely  divided  fat. 

The  dead  caseons  matter  may  lie  for  a  long  time  and  do  little  ham, 
JHSt  lis  uny  inert  dead  animal  matter  may.  It  may  even  undergo  s 
partial  absorption,  or  with  this  may  be  combined  an  infiltration  with 
lime  salts,  so  that  ultimately  a  cretaceous  mass  remains  embedded  in 
the  lung.  These  processes,  however,  imply  that  the  tuberculosis  hu 
ceased  to  be  active  and  that  the  caseous  matter  is  inerL  It  is  more 
usual  to  have  a  disintegration  of  the  caseous  matter. 

Softening  or  breaking  down  of  the  caseous  matter  often  shows  itself 
to  the  naked  eye  in  the  centi-al  parts  of  the  caseating  areas.  It  can 
often  be  determined  under  the  microscope  that  the  softening  is  beginning 
in  the  situation  of  the  bronchus,  which  thus  again  proclaims  itoelf  the 
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ntre  of  the  process.  In  ('ig.  538  there  are  indications  of  a  crambling 
'  the  caseous  matter  and  a  partial  separation  bo  as  to  leave  cracks  or 
Mures. 

In  this  way  Cftvitiea  are  formed,  and  each  cavity  implies  the  death 
nd  destruction  of  a  certain  portion  of  lung  tissue,  usually  involving  a 
nnchuB  and  its  surrounding  alveoli  The  broken-down  caseous  material 
onus  a  gnimouB  turbid  fluid  in  which  the  more  resisting  elastic  tissue 
iTthe  lut^  may  be  found  still  retaining  to  some  extent  the  form  of  the 


mttv,  includliiK  plujf  and 
id   1iiitUi4(   walli 


Iveoli.  This  elastic  tissue  may  be  frequently  recognized  in  the  sputum 
r  such  patiente  by  proper  methods  of  search  (see  Fig.  539).  At  first 
le  cavity  formed  is  small,  but  bv  extension  of  the  process  and 
»lescence  of  neighbouring  softenings,  larger  cavities  result.  These 
ivities  are  very  irregular,  and  their  walla  at  first  ragged  and  111- 
ifined.  The  cavity  sooner  or  later  opens  into  a  bronchus,  and 
■  contents  are  discharged.  When  the  caseous  material  is  cleared 
it  the  wall  assumes  an  inflammatory  character  and  secretes  pus 
an  or  less  abundantly.  There  may  be  ultimately  a  smoothing  of 
le  walls  of  the  cavities  by  the  formation  of  connecti\'e  tissue,  but 
lere  is  not  the  regular  lining  membrane  of  the  bronchiectatic  cavity. 
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nur  the  same  relation  to  the  bronchi.  In  the  walls  of  such  OTitici^ 
and  in  the  mucoiis  membrane  of  the  bronchi  with  which  thej  m  k 
communication,  tubercular  ulcers  may  sometimes  be  distinguished 

It  nift;be  thkt,  as  Hftroiltoa  raggeits,  the  solteninK  ot  the  UMonsmktMrukit 
prooeaa  kktn  to  thmt  vhich  oocoib  in  the  ripeniag  ol  oheeHi  in  whioh.  MomUng  In 
Duclaox,  certaiD  insotuble  albnmiaatM  become  tolubla  in  vater. 

Accordiog  to  Praddeo,  mixed  infectioD  mK;  haTS  Bomething  to  do  wilfa  tlie 
tortnation  ol  caTities  or  with  the  acateneM  ot  the  disease.  He  foood  tint  in 
rabbits,  whilst  the  inHntllation  ol  the  tabercle  bacillus  prodoeed  taberoolar  Itniai. 


7et  cavities  did  not  result,  but  the  aubseqaent  insufflation  ot  the  Htnpto- 
coccuB  pyo|;eaeH  prodnced  cavities.  Prudden  does  not  carry  the  whole  ol  Uui 
b)-  inference  to  tlie  huniim  subject,  hut  suggestB  the  iofluenoe  ot  miied  iDfeetion, 
and  especially  of  septic  coDtamination  consacntiva  to  tubaronlar  infaotion. 

The  whole  pi-iK;css  in  sometimes  a  more  acute  one  than  that  iudicated 
4il>ove.  The  onginal  exudation  may  approach  in  its  characters  to  pui, 
and  the  proce»M  of  softening  may  present  little  beyond  a  rapid  necroais 
akin  to  ordinary  necrosis  or  sloughing.  In  these  cases  there  is  aome- 
tinies  a  Purulent  peribronchitis.  Suppuration  occurs  in  the  bronchia] 
wall  and  in  the  sumninding  tissue,  and,  these  structures  being  broken 
11]),  the  cavity  pai-tjikcs  of  the  nature  of  an  acute  abscess.  Some  of 
these  abscesses  may  l>c  near  the  surface,  and  by  rapidly  undermining 
the  pleura  cause  it  to  slough.  By  the  separation  of  the  sloughs  the 
cavity  of  the  absceas  may  come  to  communicate  with  the  pleural  cavity 
and  BO  pneumothorax  may  result.     Sometimes  there  is  even  a  ^n- 
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l^ranous  condition  developed,  and  actual  sloughing  of  pieces  of  lung 
tissue  occurs. 

Acute  cases  such  as  these  bespeak  a  peculiar  virulence  of  the  morbid 
agent  or  a  peculiar  susceptibility  of  the  patient.  They  usually  pass 
rapidly  on  to  a  fatal  issue  with  high  fever.  In  some  cases  recovery 
lakes  place,  the  pus  dries-in  or  is  discharged,  and  the  abscesses  become 
Burronnded  by  indurated  connective  tissue. 

(h)  The  Pibroid  form. — On  post-mortem  examination  in  typical 
cases  of  this  form  the  lung  is  found  very  firmly  adherent  over  the 


^M(L— DU«nmnutlc*ketcbo[thou     „. 
^  Ujlckuisd  ploum ;  A,  artid«iA«djuid  pigmented  tlmio;  f,  cKvitf  wLtb  dli 
;  d.  bronchtal  i^uula  anliirgod  and  plRmontod ;  e^  nialn  bniicbttft.    The 
Dfluol  the  bi^nichiu  mod  glaadi  to  tbti  apox  indicator  tlic  nbrloklng.    N'early  u 


affected  part,  which  nearly  always  includes  the  apex.  One  often  has 
to  ramove  with  difficulty  a  dense  leathery  cap  which  covers  the  apex 
of  the  lung  (see  Fig.  540).  On  cutting  into  the  lung  there  are  usually 
cavities,  but  they  are  not  generally  large  and  the  internal  surface  is 
mostly  clean  and  moderately  smooth.  A  distinct  membrane  lines  the 
cavity  {r  in  figure).  Outside  the  cavity  the  tissue  is  very  dense  and 
of  a  deep  slaty  colour  in  which  opaque  while  spots  may  be  occasionally 
visible.  The  densely  pigmented  tissue  may  involve  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  lung  and  the  affected  part  is  shrunken  and  contracted 
(see  figure). 

Looking  away  from  the  condensed  part  in   which    the   lesion   is 
advanced,  we  find,  as  in  the  caseous  form,  the  advanced  posts  of  the 
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disease  in  the  form  of  isolated  coodensationa  in  the  midflt  of  the  cnpi- 
tatirig  normal  tissue.  Here  the  Initial  lesion  is  different  fromthitin 
the  other  fo  m  It  cons  sts  n  hard  dark  or  nearly  black  solid  bodi«, 
scattered  thro  gh  the  ung  t  ssue  On  unn  ng  the  finger  over  the  cm 
surfa  c  one  feels  these  bod  ea  and  they  stand  o  t  above  the  geneni 
B  rface 

I  th  s  to  n  as  the  othe  a  plugged  bronchus  w  II  be  found  lo 
form  the  entre  of  the  n  tia  les  on  Th  s  s  shown  n  F  g.  541,  wlikh 
s  from  the  cent     of  such  a  les  on     The  bronch  s  conta  ns,  as  befort, 


inflammatory  [iroducts,  namely,  roun<l  cells  and  desquamated  epi- 
thelium. The  wall  of  the  bronchus  is  also  infiltrated  with  round  celK 
and  tubercles  are  present  in  the  wall  and  in  the  surrounding  connective 
tissue.  There  is,  however,  very  little  appearance  of  inflammatioo  in 
the  lung  alveoli,  and  the  affection  seems  to  advance  rather  by  ^^ 
lymphatics  into  the  connective  tissue  than  along  the  mucoua  aur&ce  U 
the  alveoli. 

The  distribution  of  the  TnbercleB  is  indicative  of  the  advance  in  the 
directions  junt  mentioned.  They  are  often  grouped  in  the  neighbou^ 
hood  of  bronchi,  as  in  Fig.  543,  but  are  also  present  at  some  distance 
(n  to  left  in  fignie),  the  process  travelling  by  the  lymphatics.  The 
tubercles  present  in  the  earlier  periods  the  typical  structure,  and  there 
are  frequently  giant-cells  in  their  midst. 
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Hmuorrhage  ia  very  common  in  this  as  ia  the  other  form.  The 
blood  in  some  cases  lills  out  the  alveoli. 

CHWna  necRwiB  is  much  less  a  feature  in  Fibroid  phthisis  than  in 
the  other  form,  but  it  is  usually  present  in  the  plug  which  fills  the 
bronchus,  as  well  as  to  some  extent  in  the  bronchial  wall.     This  is 


F\g.  !>4£.— Ptbrold  iihUibilL  a,  a, 
tuvnchuji,  othdn  nmuved  ;  tbo  dmrkt 
■MtDiw  luDg  ti«ue.     X  to. 

shown  in  Fig.  643,  in  which  the  central  part  («)  representing  the  plug 
is  homogeneously  granular,  while  the  walls  of  the  tube  are  infiltrated 
with  round  cells.  In  some  places  (as  at  c)  there  is  a  cellular  aggre- 
gation which  with  a  higher  power  is  seen  to  he  a  tubercle. 

A  feature  present  in  this  form,  but  not  in  the  other,  is  Tibrotd  trane- 
fonnatdon,  which  affects  both  tubercles  and  connective  tissue  and  gives 
its  peculiar  characters  to  this  form  of  phthisis.  The  tubercles  are  con- 
verted into  clear  structureless  bodies  in  which  all  the  elements  of  the 
tissues  are  lost  except,  occasionally,  one  or  two  giant-colls.  These  may 
be  partly  transformed,  but  may  still  be  recognizable,  especially  as  they 
frequently  contain  a  considerable  number  of  black  granules. 

A  similar  fibroid  transformation  affects  the  connective  tissue  around 
the  bronchus  and  extends  to  the  general  stroma  of  the  lung.     There  is 
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thus  great  induratioi  of  the  lung  tissue  and  the  fibrous  tusur  thnnki 
and  producoa  great  deformity  The  shnnking  of  the  tissue  UKxauA 
an  it  IS  w  th  adhea  on  of  the  pleura,  fretiuently  leads  to  drawing  d  of 
the  chest  wall  often  a  charactenst  c  feat  ire — and  it  leads  slao  to 
two  lea  one  which  are  often  yery  apparent  in  the  lung,  nanel 
branch  actus  s  an  I  emphysema,  both  of  which  are  complemenUr 


1  ugBvd  twd  n 


Bronchiectasis  ih,  hi  this  form,  the  most  active  factor  in  the  fbma- 
tifiii  of  cavities.     It  is  partly  a  purely  complementary  process,  tie 
shrinking  l>eing  compensated   by  the  dilatation  of  the  air-pansgea- 
Haniiltoii  and  others  have  jwinted  out  another  mode  of  formation.    A*       I 
the  chest  wall  forms  a  comparatively  fixed  point  to  which  the  shrinking       y 
tissue  is  attached  hy  the  pleural  adhesions,  and  as  this  tissue  is  also       I 
attached  to  the  walla  of  the  bronchi,  the  result  of  the  shrinldDg  will  b*      \ 
that  these  two  points  will  l^e approximated,  the  chest  wall  drawn  inan*- 
the  branchial  wall  drawn  out.     There  ia  a  third  way  in  which  bro«*' 
chicctAsia  occurs.    The  secretions  may  accumulate  in  a  bronchus  behii»^^ 
an  occlusion  of  the  tulie.      Such  an  occlusion  will  occur  when  th*-^ 
primary  lesion  has  affected  a  bronchus  of  larger  calibre  than  usual,  c^ ' 
where  the  shrinking  tissue  has  constricted  a  bronchus. 

The  Bronchiectatic  cavity  is  lined  with  a  distinct  membrane,  and  ^*-' 
usually  directly  continuous  with  a  bronchus  (see  Fig.  540).  It  m*-^ 
exist  UM  a  conijilemenlary  dilatation  in  the  midst  of  crepitating  lur** 
tissue  in  a  part  not  a1fecte<l  by  the  tuberculosis. 
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Bmphyaems  is  a  frequent  accompaniment  of  the  process.  Wherever 
tiece  of  lung  escapes  the  fibroid  change,  it  is  liable  to  emphysema  on 
»tmt  of  the  shrinking  in  its  neighbourhood.  Hence  in  the  midst  of 
!  shrunken  tissue  one  often  sees  islands  of  lung  tissue  having  a  honey- 
abed  appearance  (see  Figs.  542,  £,  and  544,  h). 

A^nother  occasional  result  of  the  shrinking  is  a  formation  of  Cjat-like 
nties  in  the  pleura,  as  shown  in  Fig.  544,  a. 
e  shrinking  of  the  lung,  dragging  the  adher- 
•  pleura  with  it,  may  cause  spaces  to  form 
the  pleura,  or  even  in  the  interlobular  septa 

at  c),  these  spaces  being  filled  with  serous 
d. 

?i^entation  is  a  peculiarly  prominent 
ture  in  fibroid  phthisis.  Even  the  initial 
on  is  chumcterized  by  the  almost  black 
Dur  of  the  nodules,  and  the  indurated 
■ne  has  a  slaty  or  blackish  colour  (sluf;/ 
UTuliim).  Perhaps  the  explanation  of  this 
:hat  the  carbonaceous  pigment  (see  further 
is  retained  by  the  aft'etted  bronchi  and 
,  swept  outwards  by  the  cilia  of  the  opi- 
Jinm. 
The  caseous  and  fibroid  forms  of  phthisis 

in   general  distinguishable.     They   have   < 
tain   points  in  common,  chiefly  in  respect    > 

.teach  begins  with  a  bronchitis  of  the  finer 

leB,  and  that  each  is  characterized  by  the  presence  of  tubercles. 

the   one   form,  however,  the  bronchial   inflammation   extends  to 

proper  parenchyma  of  the  lung,  constituting  a  Lobular  bronoho- 
iDmonia,  whereas  in  the  other  it  is  more  localized  around  the 
amed  bronchus,  constituting  a  tubercular  BronchitiB  and  Peri- 
nehitis.  There  is  the  farther  distinction  that  in  the  one  form 
Mus  necrosis  is  characteristic,  whereas  in  the  other,  while  probably 
sent  in  most  cases,  it  is  limited  in  extent  and  may  be  confined  to 

contents  of  the  bronchi  and  the  bronchial  wall. 

Che  difference  is  probably  due  to  difTerences  in  the  individual  pro- 
nties  of  the  persons  affected.  In  the  fibroid  form  the  disease  is  more 
vnic,  the  persons  afiected  are  as  a  general  rule  older,  and  it  occurs 
ire  frequently  in  the  male  sex.  All  these  facts  point  to  the  conclusion 
It  in  this  form  there  is  greater  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  tissues 
the  morbid  poison.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  resemblance  which  the 
'cess,  in  some  respects,  presents  to  that  which  is  concerned  in  the 
3l 
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healing  of  phthisis.  It  may  be  said  that  in  the  caseous  form  the  tissues 
aire  directly  killed  by  the  progress  of  the  disease,  sometimes  with  great 
rapidity,  whereas  in  the  iibroid  form  there  is  a  long  struggle  and  very 
little  palpable  softening  or  destruction. 

This  being  the  case  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  two  forms  are  not 
absolutely  distinguishable.  They  run  into  each  other,  and  the  caseous 
form  may  assume  many  of  the  characters  of  the  fibroid,  especially  when 
it  becomes  very  chronic  or  partial  recovery  takes  place. 

The  Sputum  in  phthisis  palmonalis  is  variously  composed.  In  the  earlier  stages 
the  expectoration  has  the  usual  characters  of  that  in  catarrh,  consisting  of  macus, 
with  more  or  less  abundant  leucocytes.  In  the  sputum  in  this  early  stage  l&rfre 
epithelioid  cells  with  one  or  more  nuclei,  such  as  we  find  in  the  lung  aWeoli  in  the 
catarrhal  form  of  phthisis,  are  often  found.  These  cells  frequently  present  fattj 
degeneration.  The  sputum  in  phthisis  often  contains  Elastic  tisroe  from  the 
breaking  down  of  the  lung.  In  very  rapid  cases  we  may  find  this  by  a  simple 
examination  of  the  sputum,  but  the  search  is  often  a  difficult  one,  because  the  thick 
mucus  and  pus  hold  the  pieces  of  lung  tissue  suspended  and  isolated.  By  Fenwiek's 
method  of  digestion  in  soda  solution,  pieces  of  lung  tissue,  such  as  that  shown  in 
Fig.  539,  will  frequently  be  found  in  the  deposit.  This  method  is  also  applicable 
to  the  sputum  in  gangrene  of  the  lungs.  The  Tubercle  iMtcUlua  is  usually  to  be 
found  in  the  sputum,  and  is  of  great  diagnostic  value.  The  appearances  are  shown 
in  Fig.  02,  p.  187. 

4.  Extension  of  the  tuberculosis  in  phthisis  pulmonalis.— In  both 
of  the  forms  already  described  it  has  been  shown  that  the  tuberculosis, 
beginning  in  the  finer  bronchi,  extends,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  hmg 
alveoli,  and,  on  the  other,  to  the  connective  tissue.  Besides  that,  how- 
ever, there  are  ftirther  extensions  both  in  the  lung  and  beyond  it. 

An  existing  cavity,  esi)ecially  one  arising  from  disintegration  of 
caseous  matter,  is  a  great  source  of  infection,  its  contents  being  charged 
with  tubercle  bacilli.  The  infected  matter  is  carried  from  the  cavities 
and  is  partly  insufflated  into  other  parts  of  the  lungs  and  partly  dis- 
charged. It  thus  causes  an  extension  of  the  disease  in  the  lung  itself, 
and  is  liable  to  infect  the  air  passages  as  it  is  carried  along. 

Hence,  Tuberculosis  of  the  bronchi  is  very  frequent  in  connection 
with  cavities,  the  mucous  membrane  becoming  the  seat  of  tubercular 
ulcers.  If  the  bronchial  tubes  be  opened  up,  the  ulcers  are  visible  as 
more  or  less  rounded  erosions,  sometimes  with  distinct  white  tubercles 
at  their  borders. 

A  further  extension  to  the  Larynx  and  Trachea  is  very  common,  and 
from  these,  by  way  of  the  oesophagus  and  stomach  to  the  Intestine. 

There  is  also  an  extension  by  the  lymphatics,  so  that  in  nearly  all 
cases  of  phthisis  the  Bronchial  lymphatic  glands  are  affected.  The 
condition  here  is  similar  in  character  to  that  in  the  lungs.     In  the 
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aseous  form  the  glands  are  caseous,  resembling  closely  the  appearances 
1  ordinary  scrofulous  glands.  In  the  fibroid  form  they  are  liable  to 
•e  more  or  less  fibrous  and  deeply  pigmented.  Tubercles  are  present 
n  the  glands,  sometimes  in  the  most  typical  form.  It  is  not  common 
dr  softening  to  occur  in  the  bronchial  glands ;  the  tuberculosis  is 
isually  chronic  in  character  and  the  affected  glands  may  ultimately 
brink  and  become  calcified.  Cretaceous  matter  is  often  met  with  at 
he  roots  of  the  lungs, — the  remains  of  obsolete  tuberculous  glands. 

5.  Healing  of  phthisis. — In  this  connection  it  is  to  be  remembered 
hat  tuberculosis  is  due  to  an  infective  material,  which  usually  goes  on 
eproducing  itself  In  the  healing  of  tubercular  lesions  generally  there 
re  two  methods  which  may  be  followed,  and  in  phthisis  pulmonalis 
re  have  examples  of  each  of  these.  On  the  one  hand,  the  infective 
latter  may  be  cleared  out  and  the  parts  around  become  the  seat  of 
Imple  inflammatory  processes,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  caseous 
latter  may  have  its  infective  character  overcome  and  be  left  as  a  piece 
f  innocuous  dead  matter  in  the  tissues.  In  either  case,  so  far  as  the 
ing  is  concerned,  there  is  implied  an  increase  in  the  vigour  of  the 
arts,  so  that  the  infective  character  of  the  matter  may  be  annulled. 

When  cavities  have  formed  by  the  softening  of  the  caseous  matter, 
he  disease  may  pause.  In  that  case  the  wall  of  the  cavity  comes  to  be 
omposed  of  healthy  granulation  tissue,  which  develops  into  connective 
issue  as  in  the  ordinary  cicatrix.  If  the  cavity  is  so  situated  that  con- 
raction  can  occur,  then  there  may  be  a  shrinking  till  it  is  completely 
bliterated,  and  a  Cicatrix  takes  its  place.  On  the  other  hand,  circum- 
tances  may  allow  of  only  partial  contraction,  and  the  cavity  remains, 
•ut  its  wall  comes  to  be  formed  of  connective  tissue  without  any  trace 
f  recent  tuberculosis  (see  Fig.  545). 

In  other  cases  the  caseous  matter  fails  to  soften,  the  disease  is 
hecked  before  cavities  are  formed,  and  in  that  case  we  have  necrosed 
tructures  lying  in  the  lung.  In  this  case  granulation  tissue  is  formed 
round  the  dead  matter,  and  may  partly  eat  into  it.  By  development 
nto  connective  tissue  a  capsule  is  formed  around  the  dead  matter,  and 
he  latter  by  and  by  becomes  impregnated  with  lime  salts,  so  that 
iltimately  particles  of  lime  or  considerable  pieces  of  cretaceous  matter 
re  present  in  the  midst  of  a  cicatrix. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  connective  tissue  formed  in  both  these 
brms  of  healing  is  deeply  pigmented,  so  that  in 'this  respect  the  pro- 
esses  are  comparable  to  those  concerned  in  fibroid  phthisis. 

Healing  by  one  or  other  of  these  processes  is  of  frequent  occurrence.  In  the 
lourse  of  post-mortem  examinations  one  very  frequently  meets  with  pigmented 
icatrices,  often  with  chalky  particles  in  their  midst,  at  the  apices  of  the  lungs,  the 


pleura  being  adherent  over  the  affected  parts  (we  Fig.  GH,  p.  196).  In  mhim  e*M 
healing  may  take  place  after  such  extensive  destruction  of  the  lung  with  tormitim 
of  cavities  as  that  shown  in  Fig.  1)4.5.     Here  almost  the  whole  lung  is  eoDTeittl 


cavities,  the  walls  of  which  are  smooth  and  show  no  n(C' 
action.  There  had  been  an  acute  lubtrculosiB  of  the  long  yemrs  before.  If,  *^' 
healing,  a  return  of  the  disease  takes  place,  Ihe  chalky  matter  may  atterwwdi  ^ 
separated,  and  BUcVi  pi«c«s  &re  sometimes  expectorated  (see  Fig.  546). 
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The  frequency  of  healing  of  tabercalosis  of  the  lungs  has  been  estimated  by  the 
author,  Harris,  and  others,  on  the  ground  of  post-mortem  observation  in  cases 
vhich  have  died  from  non- tuberculous  disease.  The  result  is  that  in  about  20  per 
cent,  of  persons  dying  from  other  diseases  there  has  been  at  some  period  of  life  a 
tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  which  has  become  obsolete. 

6.  HsBmorrhage  in  phthisis. — Haemoptysis  is  one  of  the  most  common 
manifestations  in  phthisis.  It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  an 
early  and  a  late  hapmorrhage. 

(a)  Early  hSBmorrhage. — In  examining  the  initial  lesion  in  phthisis, 
whether  in  the  caseous  or  fibroid  form,  it  is  common  to  meet  with 
alveoli  filled  with  blood,  presenting  an  appearance  very  similar  to  that 
shown  in  Fig.  521,  which  is  from  a  haemorrhagic  infarction  of  the  lung. 
The  blcKxl  may  be  so  abundant  and  occupy  so  many  alveoli,  as  to  give 
<{\ihe  the  character,  on  a  small  scale,  of  haemorrhagic  infarction. 

The  blood  here  comes  from  the  i)ulmonary  capillaries,  escaping  by 
diapedesis ;  it  does  not  arise  by  insufflation,  else  it  would  be  more 
mixed  with  air  and  broken  up.  The  homogeneous  complete  filling  of 
the  alveoli  implies  a  regular  leakage  which  gradually  expels  the  air. 
The  bkxxl  also  is  often  in  alveoli  which  are  little  altered  otherwise,  and 
it  is  present  in  a  considerable  group  of  alveoli  together. 

These  facts  would  indicate  a  local  interference  with  the  circulation  as 
a  cause  of  the  haemorrhage.  Such  an  interference  is  liable  to  occur  from 
the  proximity  of  the  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery  to  the  bronchi. 
The  arteries  and  bronchi  run  to  a  large  extent  parallel,  their  sheaths 
continuous,  and  the  inflammatory  changes  in  and  around  the  bronchi 
which  form  such  an  important  part  of  the  initial  lesion  may  well  exer- 
cise [pressure  on  the  arteries.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
in  general  tuberculosis  of  the  lung  a  similar  hairaorrhage  is  very  often 
present,  sometimes  to  a  very  aggravated  extent.  In  this  affection  the 
tuberculosis  is  usually  so  intimately  related  to  the  arteries,  that  there 
is  a  direct  interference  with  them. 

In  any  case  the  haemorrhage  is  part  of  the  initial  lesion,  and  it  is 
known  that  the  appearance  of  blood  in  the  sputum  is  often  a  very  early 
^ign  of  phthisis. 

As  the  hiL'morrhage  is  associated  with  the  earliest  lesions  it  may  occur  at  a  time 
when  no  symptoms  of  disease  in  the  lungs  are  present,  and  may  be  the  apparent 
starting-point,  although  not  really  so.  The  occurrence  of  haemorrhage  has  been 
regarded  as  sometimes  the  origin  of  phthisis,  a  view  which  has  been  expressed  by 
the  term  PhthiMU  ah  hamo/'fof.  This  view  is  without  adequate  foundation,  and  the 
haemoptysis  is  probably,  in  every  case,  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  initial  lesion. 
It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  the  occurrence  of  hH>morrhage  may  accelerate 
the  progress  of  the  disease,  as  the  bacilli  may  possibly  find  in  the  blood  a  suitable 
nidus,  and  so  exhibit  a  more  rapid  growth. 
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(b)  Lat«  hnmorrhage. — The  htemorrhage  described  above  may  occur 
at  intervals  throughout  the  course  of  the  diaease,  but  in  advanced  cism 
a  much  more  coneiderablB  and  not  infrequently  fatal  haemorrhage  ii 
liable  to  occur.  In  this  case  the  bleeding  arises  by  Bnptnie  of 
braaclieB  of  the  polmonary  artery  which  have  been  partially  exposed 
in  the  walls  of  cavities. 

As  a  general  rule  the  arteries  in  the  walls  of  cavities  are  ohhteratei 

more  especijilly  in   the  caseous  fomi,  but  where  obliteration  has  iwi 

completely  occurred    the  wall    of  the  arterj-  being   unsupported  uhI 

perhaps  softened   by  inflammatory  inliltration  is  liable  to  give  vty. 

Before   the  actual  rupture  [he 

^^     "--..^j^^  vessel  wall  usually  bulges  out, 

so  as  to  form  an  Aneniyun  {tte 

Fig.   .'>4T).     In  this   figure  tbe 

cavity  is  a  bronchiectatic  ont. 

and  its  wall  was  comparatiT^r 

unaltered,  the  aneurysm  having 

arisen  purely  from  want  of  sup 

port.    In  the  caseous  form  there 

is  softening  of  the  wall  of  the 

artery,  and  the  aneurysm  bs» 

not  such  a  definite  sac  ai  in  tbis 

case. 

In  cases  of  this  kind  the  he- 
morrhage is  often  very  greaU 

*  "' " ""  but  even  in  the  c^ase  of  n  con 

siderahle  tear  it  may  be  stilled  by  the  blood  coagulating  in  the  ct^ty 
and  forming  a  kind  of  cap  over  the  a[tcrture. 

7.  Affections  of  the  pleura  in  phtbisiB. — From  the  intimate  con 
iiectioii  of  the  pleura  with  the  lung  it  may  be  expected  that  it  will 
frequently  be  affected  in  phthisis. 

Tbe  lymphatic  system  of  the  lung  does  not  apparently  communicate 
directly  with  the  cavity  of  the  pleura,  so  that  although  a  tubercaloait 
may  extend  to  the  snbpleiiml  tissue  it  does  not  directly  affect  the 
pleural  sac. 

TherelatiotiRor  the  pulmonary  lynphaticBtolheplearaareahown  bj  tbe  loctlit; 
of  the  cnrlionacFOUB  piRmenl  in  the  lunge.     This  carbonsceooa  pigment  is  carried 


aboDt  and  d^iH^fiteil  wli 
Bbttn<lant  in  th^  xubplcural  tis 
the  other  hand,  tliere  aeeins  ti 
the  pleura  Co  the  interlobular  coJ 
tabercular  pleuria;  thure  ia  a  ce 
(See  under  Tubercular  I'leuriRy.) 


bea 


ng  lymphatics,  and  it  i« 

penetratcE  into  the  tac  itself.    On 

ion  in  the  opposite  direction  tram 

This  is  shown  b;  the  tact  that  in 

from  the  pleura  into  the  \naf- 
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While  tuberculosis  does  not  extend  to  the  pleura,  because  it  implies 
;he  passage  of  solid  bodies  (the  bacilli),  there  are  very  commonly 
ample  inflammatory  processes,  which  depend  on  the  extension  of  the 
lissolved  products.  Such  products  being  present  in  the  connective 
tissue  of  the  lung  may  readily  soak  into  the  pleura. 

Chronic  pleurisy  is  a  constant  occurrence,  giving  rise,  as  in  other 
^ases  of  chronic  inflammation,  to  new-formation  of  connective  tissue. 
The  pleura  over  a  tubercular  lung  is  nearly  always  thickened,  some- 
limes  greatly  so  (as  in  Fig.  540),  and  the  two  layers  are  almost  con- 
itantly  adherent.  Not  only  are  the  two  layers  adherent,  but  they  have 
eally  coalesced,  and  their  blood-vessels  intercommunicate,  so  that  if 
he  vessels  on  either  side  be  obstructed  the  pleura  may  be  still 
lourished  ^om  the  other.  The  thickening  and  adhesion  are  conserva- 
ive  processes,  shutting  off*  the  diseased  lung  from  the  general  pleural 
ae.  It  is  when  these  conditions  fail  to  occur  that  we  commonly  have 
he  more  serious  pleural  lesions,  acute  pleurisy  and  pneumothorax. 

Acute  pleurisy  is  a  frequent  concurrent  in  cases  of  phthisis,  especially 
n  the  caseous  form.  It  implies  that  the  lesion  in  the  lung  has  come 
o  the  surface  at  a  place  where  adhesion  of  the  pleura  has  not  yet 
4iken  place.  It  is  most  frequent  in  early  periods  and  in  acute 
^ases. 

The  acute  pleurisy  is  often  connected  with  Necrosis  of  the  pleura, 
rhe  pulmonary  pleura  is  nourished  by  the  vessels  of  the  lung,  and  as 
:hese  are  occluded  and  necrosed  when  involved  in  the  caseating  lesion, 
^he  pleura  will  be  involved  in  the  necrosis  in  so  far  as  it  is  related  to 
&he  occluded  vessels.  At  the  very  outset  of  a  caseous  phthisis  one  of 
the  affected  areas  may  be  immediately  beneath  the  pleura,  and  we  may 
bave  a  necrosis  before  there  has  been  time  for  the  formation  of 
adhesions.  In  this  way  may  be  explained  many  of  the  cases  in  which 
pleurisy  has  apparently  but  not  really  preceded  the  pulmonary  disease. 
Again,  in  all  acute  cases  we  are  liable  to  have  necrosis  of  the  pleura, 
ind  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  quite  a  number  of  dead  white  areas 
risible  on  the  surface,  each  indicating  an  area  of  necrosis,  generally 
loncealed  to  some  extent  by  a  layer  of  fibrine,  the  result  of  the 
nflammation. 

The  mere  exposure  of  a  necrosed  piece  of  pleura  seems  to  induce  an 
cute  pleurisy,  perhaps  by  allowing  the  penetration  of  irritating  juices 
uch  as  the  living  structures  intercept.  The  acute  pleurisy  is  of 
he  usual  kind  (see  further  on)  accompanied  by  fibrinous  exudation, 
»ut  it  is  usually  limited  by  existing  adhesions.  Through  time  the 
jcnte  inflammation  subsides  and  a  chronic  pleurisy,  with  adhesion, 
esults. 
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Pnenmothorax  also  implies  necrosis  of  the  pleura,  but  there  is,  in 
addition,  a  partial  separation  of  the  dead  piece  and  the  establishment 
of  a  communication  between  the  pleural  sac  and  the  air  passages.  This 
infers  the  existence  of  a  cavity  beneath  the  necrosed  piece  of  pleura 
and  not  merely  a  caseous  area.  The  necrosed  piece  begins  to  separate 
at  one  edge,  and  then  the  pneumothorax  suddenly  occurs.  As  death 
often  results  in  consequence  of  a  pneumothorax,  one  not  infrequently 
has  the  opportunity  of  observing  the  condition  in  this  stage.  If  the 
patient  survive,  then  the  whole  piece  is  detached  and  apertures  are  left 
in  the  pleura. 

Along  with  pneumothorax  there  is  an  acute  pleurisy.  If  it  has  not 
occurred  in  consequence  of  the  necrosis,  then  it  will  ensue  when 
some  of  the  contents  of  the  pulmonary  cavity  pass  into  the  pleural 
sac.  These  two  conditions,  acute  pleurisy  and  pneumothorax,  are 
thus  closely  related,  both  of  them  being  connected  with  necrosis  of  the 
pleura.  They  also  occur  in  relation  with  the  advanced  outposts  of  the 
pulmonary  lesion,  and  are  hence  liable  to  develop  in  connection  with 
the  less  affected  lung  or  portion  of  lung,  and  by  causing  serious  damage 
to  the  lung  on  which  the  patient  chiefly  depends  for  respiration,  thej 
often  induce  very  serious  and  even  fatal  dyspnoea. 

8.  General  effects  of  phthisis. — In  its  general  influence  on  the  body 
phthisis  pulmonalis  is  of  great  importance. 

Its  most  constant  effects  are  Emaciation  and  Anssmia,  the  former  of 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  main  element  in  suggesting  the  name 
phthisis.     These  conditions  have  their  source  chiefly  in  fever. 

Fever  is  an  almost  constant  accompaniment  of  phthisis,  altogether 
apart  from  any  general  tuberculosis.  It  is  to  be  referred  to  the 
presence  in  the  blood  of  the  various  products  evolved  in  the  course 
of  the  local  processes.  These  consist  in  part  of  the  products  of  the 
specific  microbe,  which  will  pass  into  the  blood,  even  when  the 
microbes  themselves  do  not.  There  will  also  be  the  products  of  the 
disintegration  of  blood,  and  of  inflammatory  exudations,  such  as 
those  in  pleurisy.  In  pulmonary  cavities  again,  various  forms  of 
decomiK)8ition,  putrid  and  other,  are  liable  to  occur,  and  the  products 
naturally  lead  to  fever. 

Amyloid  disease  occurs  in  about  a  fourth  of  the  cases  of  phthisis, 
and  is  more  frequent  proportionally  in  the  fibroid  than  in  the  caseous 
form.  It  usually  aflects  the  spleen,  kidneys,  liver,  intestine,  and 
lymphatic  glands,  but  there  are  great  ditl'erences  in  its  distribution  and 
extent.  It  may  be  absent  in  any  one  of  the  situations  mentioned  whil6 
present  in  the  others,  or  it  may  be  greatly  exaggerated  in  one  while 
very  inconsiderable  in  others.     (See  the  author's  "  Lectures  to  Practi- 
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bioners.")  It  is  typically  present  in  the  spleen  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
taking  the  form  of  the  sago  spleen. 

Disease  of  the  kidneys  is  a  frequent  concomitant  of  phthisis.  It  may 
be  amyloid  disease,  complicated  (as  amyloid  disease  regularly  is)  with 
chronic  nephritis,  or  it  may  he  a  tuberculosis.  On  the  other  hand  there 
is  not  uncommonly  a  nephritis,  sometimes  in  an  acute  or  subacute  form 
80  as  to  produce  enlargement  with  fatty  epithelium,  sometimes  in  a 
more  chronic  form,  with  contraction  and  granulation  of  the  kidneys. 

In  cases  of  amyloid  disease  the  mere  presence  of  the  amyloid  material 
may  induce  chronic  inflammation,  but  there  is  a  considerable  number 
of  cases  in  which  nephritis  is  present  in  an  acute  form.  In  these  cases 
ire  may  suppose  that  the  products  from  the  disintegrating  processes 
^ing  on  in  the  lungs  lead,  by  their  discharge  through  the  kidneys,  to 
in  inflammation  of  these  organs  (see  author,  loc.  cit.). 

Oeneral  tuberculosis  not  infrequently  follows  phthisis  pulmonalis. 
i^'^e  have  seen  that  the  disease  in  the  lungs  is  a  local  tuberculosis,  and 
IS  a  general  rule  it  extends  along  mucous  surfaces  and  lymphatic 
rhannels.  In  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases,  however,  the  tubercle 
bacilli  to  some  extent  reach  the  blood  and  are  carried  throughout  the 
yody.  If  the  liver  be  examined  microscopically  there  will  usually  be 
found  a  few  tubercles,  generally  in  various  sUiges  of  degeneration, 
rbere  are  also  not  infrequently  a  few  tubercles  in  the  kidneys  visible 
bo  the  naked  eye.  We  sometimes  meet  even  with  a  more  considerable 
tuberculosis  in  the  kidney  and  elsewhere,  constituting  a  Chronic 
general  tuberculosis  (see  p.  199),  especially  in  children. 

Acute  general  tuberculosis  is  a  less  frecjuent  result  and  is  generally 
due  to  a  definite  extension  of  the  local  tuberculosis  to  a  branch  of  the 
pulmonary  vein  which  has  not  become  occluded  by  the  advancing  lesion 
(see  p.  200).  It  may  also  arise  by  an  extension  of  the  tuberculosis 
from  the  bronchial  glands  to  the  thoracic  duct. 

literature. — The  literature  of  phthisis  is  very  extensive.  The  older  literature 
will  be  found  in  Waldenburo,  Tuberculose,  Lungenschwindsucht  u.  Scrofulose, 
1860.  See  further,  Cahswell,  Illustrations  of  path,  anat.,  1838;  Vibchow,  Lehrb. 
d.  spec.  Path.,  i. ;  Niemeyeb,  Klin.  Vortr.,  18G7 ;  Buhl,  Lungenentz.  Tuberc.  u. 
Schwindsucht,  1872;  R'dhle  und  Rindfleikch,  Ziemssen's  Handb.,  v.;  Weioebt, 
Virch.  Arch.,  Ixxvii.,  Ixxxviii.,  civ. ;  Kocu,  Etiology  of  tuberculosis,  Syd.  Soc. 
transl.,  1886;  Baumuartes,  Tuberkel  und  Tuberculose,  1885;  Kidd,  in  Allbutt's 
System  of  Med.,  v.,  1898;  Weichselbaum  (Inhalation),  Wien.  med.  Wochenschr., 
1883;  Tappeiner,  Virch.  Arch.,  Ixxiv.  and  Ixxxii. ;  Zeiuler,  Volkmann's  Samml. 
^0.  151,  and  Lehrb.;  Hamilton,  Path,  of  bronchitis,  etc.,  1883;  Ewabt  (Position 
)f  cavities),  Gulstonian  lectures,  1882,  in  Brit.  Med.  Jour. ;  Prudden  (Formation  of 
cavities,  etc.),  New  York  Med.  Jour.,  1894;  Thompson,  Family  phthisis,  1884; 
Jaocoud,  Curability  of  pulm.  phthisis,  1885;   Powell,  Dis.  of  lungs  and  pleura, 
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1886 ;  WiLUAMft,  Pulmonary  consumption,  1887 ;  Eidd  (Distrib.  of  bacilli  in  the 
lung),  Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  IxTiii.,  1885 ;  Yeo (Contagiousness),  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  1885, 
i.;  Ck)AT8,  Lect.  to  practitioners,  1888;  Gekuain  SiE,  Bacillary  phthisis;  Jaxu, 
Pulmonary  phthisis,  1888 ;  Dobell,  Bacillary  consumption,  1889.  Htaiwj  of' 
Phthvtia — Harris,  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  1889,  ii. ;  Coats,  ibid.  See  also  Literataiv of 
Tuberculosis,  p.  201. 

IX.— DISEASES  FROM  INHALATION  OF  DUST.     PNEUMOCONIOSIS. 

Carbonaceous  pigment  in  the  longs. — The  lungs  of  all  adulu  have 
more  or  less  of  a  grey  colour  from  the  existence  of  a  black  pigment  in 
the  lung  tissue.  This  pigment  is  absent  from  the  lungs  of  children, 
and  is  undoubtedly  the  dust  inhaled  with  the  inspired  air.  The  air  of 
all  confined  spaces,  such  as  rooms,  contains  in  suspension  finely  divided 
particles,  particularly  in  cities  where  coal  is  burnt  extensively,  aiKl 
this  attains  its  maximum  in  the  black  fogs  of  such  cities  as  Ijondouand 
Glasgow.  The  particles  of  dust  inhaled  with  the  air  are  for  the  most 
part  caught  by  the  mucus  with  which  the  surface  of  the  bronchial  i\\\^ 
is  moistened,  and  as  the  ciliated  epithelium  plays  in  the  direction 
towards  the  larynx,  the  dust-laden  mucus  is  carried  upwards  to  the 
larynx,  where  it  is  either  expectorated  or  swallowed.  No  doubt  when 
the  air  is  unusually  liulen  with  dust  the  mucous  secretion  is  increased, 
and  those  who  live  in  cities  know  that  in  foggy  weather  a  considerable 
mass  of  black  mucus  is  brought  up  from  the  larynx  in  the  morning,  the 
busy  cilia  having  sw^ept  it  thither  during  the  hours  of  sleep. 

But  some  of  the  dust  penetrates  beyond  the  reach  of  those  scavengers 
and  passes  into  the  lung  alveoli,  where  it  lodges.      From   the  lung 
alveoli  it  penetrates  into  the  lung  tissue.     It  is  to  be  remembered  that 
the   structure  of  the  alveolus   is   somewhat   like   that   of  a  serous 
membrane.      There  is  a  single  layer  of  epithelium,  and  stomata  or 
pseudostomata   have  been  described.      The  dust  particles  penetrate 
through  or  between  the  epithelial  cells  and  emerge  into  the  lymph 
spaces  of  the  alveolar  wall.     Having  entered  the  lymphatic  system  of 
the  lung,  the  dust  is  carried  into  all  the  communicating  channels  of 
that  system,  and  is  paitially  deposited  and  retained  as  it  goes  by  the 
connective-tissue   cells.      In  this  way  a  kind  of  pigmentation  of  the 
entire  lymphatic  system  of  the  lung  is  obtained,  which  for  demonstra- 
tion may  serve  the  purposes  of  an  injection  of  that  system.     In  this 
conveyance  of  the  dust  particles  the  leucocytes    which   are   always 
present  in  the  lymphatic  spaces  probably  play  an  important  part.     The 
parts  pigmented  are,  the  w^alls  of  the  alveoli,  the  interstitial  connective 
tissue,  especially  that  around  the  pulmonary  artery  and  the  bronchii 
and  the  subpleural  tissue,  which  is  often  definitely  demarcated  from 
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the  pleura  proper  by  ihc  pigmentation.  The  pigtneiit  ia  also  carried  to 
the  bronchial  glands  at  the  root  of  the  lungB,  which  are  more  or  less 
blackened.  This  pigment  is  a  carbonaceous  material  consisting  mostly 
of  round  particles,  and  is  to  a  great  extent  the  soot  of  coal. 

While  the  light  dust  of  the  air,  reaching  the  lungs  in  small  quantities, 
does  comparatively  little  harm,  damage  may  be  done  when  large  quan- 
tities of  duBt  of  a  specially  irritating  character  reach  the  lungs.  Hence 
a  distinct  class  of  diseases  has  been  distinguished  as  due  to  inhaled  dust. 


Fl«.  MS.— t>inn  ■  ix>tl*r'«  luinr-  ",  limiichiui  piiinrnjHrnxi  nud  imrrowud  ;  t,  two  uf 
ktA  cuftlld^BH ;  r.  c.  mndonHXl  and  [i^nitiiiti.<d  luii^  ILhmuo  ;  d,  liitig  4lv«c/ti,  strotchod 
■bd  eoWgfed.  Bonia  vlth  plgmeut  in  theui :  /,  lutiu  alvodl  ernphy^nutoun.     x  S. 

Diaeases  due  to  inhaled  duet.  Pneumoconiosis,  PneumonoconioeiB. 
—This  subject  has  been  very  fully  workod  out  in  this  country  by 
Greenhow,  and  in  Germany  by  Zenker  and  Merkel.  The  results  of  the 
inhalation  depend  lai^ely  on  the  mechanical  character  of  the  dust.  If 
it  be  heavy  and  composed  of  sharp  angular  particles,  then  it  is  more 
iiritating  than  if  it  be  light  and  composed  of  rounded  pieces. 

The  particles  entering  the  lung  tissue  in  the  manner  mentioned 
above  act  as  foreign  bodies  and  set  up  a  chronic  inflammation.  There 
is  great  new-formation' of  connective  tiBSUC,  as  in  chronic  interstitial 
pneumonia,  and  great  shrinking  of  the  tissue,  so  that  considerable 
dofonuity  of  the  lung  may  occur.     As  the  irritant  finds  access  by  the 
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air  passages,  the  lesion  in  its  earlier  stages  conceulrates  iUelf  aroand 
the  bronchi.  This  is  shown  in  Fig.  548,  in  which  it  is  seen  also  tb» 
the  lung  alveoli  are  subject  to  great  contortion  (at  d),  and  that  Id  tbe 
neighbourhood  thoy  are  liable  to  emphysema  (at/). 

The  dust,  whatever  its  kind,  may  be  visible  in  the  midst  of  tbt 
lesion  in  the  liing.  It  was  the  observation,  by  Zenker,  of  a  red 
pigmentation  of  the  lung  in  workers  with  the  red  oxide  of  iron,  irticb 
furnished  an  absolute  demonstration  that  the  dust  actually  finds  its 
way  into  the  lung  tissue  W'c  may  find  in  the  lung,  coal  dust,  thedm 
of  potter's  clay,  soot  from  smoky  lamps,  stone  dust,  metal  du£t,ind 
dust  composed  of  cotton  or  woollen  fibre.  In  Fig.  549  a  collection  af 
silicious  particles  from  the  lung  of  a  worker  in  a  pottery  is  shown. 


^1T.-i^/' 
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A  peculiar  feature  in  almost  all  cases  of  disease  from  inhalatioD  of 
diist  is  the  presence  of  an  e.xccsa  of  Blaok  pigment  in  the  lung.  In 
some  cases  the  inhaled  dust  is  black,  so  that  a  condition  of  antbracotffi 
is  brou(;ht  about.  But  even  when  the  dust  is  not  black,  as  in  tbe 
potter's  lung,  the  affected  districts  of  lung  are  deeply  pigmented,  fti 
reason  of  this  is  not  ipiite  apparent. 

Various  names  are  given  to  the  foi-ms  of  lesion  according  to  the  kind 
of  dust  inhaled. 

The  Coal -miner's  lung  has  an  almost  coal-black  colour,  and  when 
incised  it  yields  a  bhick  juice  which  stains  the  hand.  The  duet  here  is 
finely  divided  coal  and  the  soot  from  the  smoky  lamps  uaed  in  mines- 
The  pigment  is  in  the  connective  tissue,  but  it  is  often  present  also  in 
the  lung  alveoli,  whore  it  may  be  taken  into  the  substance  of  catarrbil 
colls  (see  Fig,  .">."iO).  There  is  not  usually  much  induration  of  tbe  m^ 
miner's  lung,  us  the  dust  is  not  physically  very  irritating.  The  ttrn 
Anthraoosis  is  given  liere  owing  to  the  extremely  black  appeaiuM 


mSE^tSES   rKDM    iMIAI.Rl>   Dl'ST. 


Dted.    All  exceedingly  well-marked  example  of  this  condition  was 
tly  observed  in  the  lungii  of  ii  miinnfacturer  of  boot-blucking. 


.  minere  art  isiibject  lo  catarrli.  nml  ihi;  I'xiiectomtioii  is  uuuallj  stained  so  as 
a  the  Black  tplt.  It  is  nutuwurtliy  lliat  <i[i  a  recurrpiicc  □(  catarrh,  even  years 
be  patient  han  ceaacd  wurkini.'  in  iIk'  [liis.  ilii'  lilatk  npit  may  lelurn.  Tbe 
Dtatorcd  up  in  the  lun^  tiiiiiiii'  ri'liiniri  lu  Ihc  alveoli  and  lirunclii.    This  iroald 
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indicate  that  a  bronchial  catarrh  goes  deeper  than  the  mucous  membrane.  The 
agents  in  the  return  of  the  pigment  are  the  leucocytes. 

Potter's  phthisis  is  a  terra  used  for  a  very  frequent  form  of  disease 
amongst  potters.  The  dust  here,  consisting  of  heavy  angular  particles, 
seems  very  irritating,  and  excites  much  chronic  inflammation. 

Stone-mason's  lung  resembles  the  potter's  form,  as  do  also  Knife 
and  Needle-grinder's  disease  (see  Fig.  551). 

The  connection  of  these  forms  of  disease  with  phthisis  is  a  point  of  some  import- 
ance. A  true  tuberculosis  may  possibly  be  induced  by  the  inhalation  of  irritatiDg 
dust.  There  is,  however,  little  evidence  of  that,  and  undoubtedly  the  great  majority 
of  cases  of  lung  disease  from  inhalation  of  dust  are  quite  dififerent  from  cases  of 
phthisis.  There  is  no  formation  of  tubercles,  no  caseation,  seldom  any  formatira 
of  cavities,  although  these  sometimes  form  by  bronchiectasis.  There  is  also  the 
important  clinical  difference  that  persons  affected  with  such  diseases  do  not  suffer 
in  their  general  health  as  do  tubercular  patients.  There  is  little  or  no  fever,  and 
the  patients  generally  work  on  for  many  years  till  the  dyspnoea  incapacitates  them 
(Greenhow,  Coats). 

literature. — Greooky  and  Christison,  Edin.  Med.  Journ.,  xxxvi.,  389,  1831; 
Hamilton  and  Graham,  ibid.,  xliii.,297,  1834;  Thomson,  Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  1840, 
XX.  and  xxi. ;  Zenker,  Deutsch,  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  ii.,  186G,  and  xxii.,  1878; 
Arlidoe,  On  the  diseases  prevalent  among  potters,  Social  Science  Cong.,  1871;  also 
Allbutt's  System  of  Medicine,  v.,  1898;  Greenhow,  Path.  Trans.,  1866  to  1869; 
Coats,  in  Lect.  to  Pract.,  1888,  p.  150;  Catalogue,  Path.  Museum,  West.  Infirmary. 
Glasgow. 


X.— ACUTK    MILIARY   TUBERCULOSIS,  SYPHILIS,  ACTINOMY00SI8, 

GLANDERS. 

Acute  miliary  tuberculosis. — This  condition  has  been  discussed  at 
page  200.  The  tubercular  virus,  being  present  abundantly  in  the  blood, 
produces  very  marked  lesions  in  the  lungs.  As  the  virus  is  brought  by 
the  blocxl,  the  lesions  are  generally  homogeneously  distributed  through- 
out both  lungs,  and  are  intimately  related  to  the  finer  branches  of  the 
pulmonary  artery. 

The  lungs  are  found  studded  from  apex  to  base  with  innumerable 
small  bodies,  generally  whitish  in  colour.  There  is  in  addition  ar general 
hypera^mia  of  the  lungs. 

Under  the  microscope  it  can  be  seen  in  most  cases  that  the  tubercles 
are  formed  in  connection  with  arteries.  A  small  artery  will  generally 
be  seen  at  the  edge  of  or  running  directly  into  a  tubercle,  and  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  a  tuben.'le  in  the  wall  of  an  artery,  as  in  Fig.  71, 
p.  200.  The  tubercle  has  the  usual  structure,  which  is  frequently 
obscured  in  the  central  parts  by  caseous  necrosis. 
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The  lung  tissue  generally  shows  some  reaction  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  tubercles.  The  alveoli  are  frequently  occupied  by  catarrhal  cells 
as  in  phthisis,  and  there  is  very  often  blood  in  them.  The  latter  is  so 
abundant  in  some  cases  as  to  give  a  very  striking  character  to  the 
sections.  As  the  cases  are  very  acute  and  death  occurs  early,  we 
practically  never  find  softening  of  the  tubercles  or  formation  of 
cavities. 

Syphilis  is  a  rare  affection  of  the  lungs,  especially  in  adults.  It 
is  somewhat  more  common  in  new-born  children,  in  whom  it  may  be 
one  of  the  manifestations  of  hereditary  syphilis.  In  adults  gummata 
have  been  observed  in  a  few  cases.  They  are  surrounded  by  connective 
tissue  in  the  usual  way,  and  they  may  be  partially  softened  so  as  to 
form  cavities.     The  gummata  are  usually  of  small  size. 

White  pneumonia  is  a  name  given  to  the  condition  met  Avith  in 
infants  in  congenital  syphilis.  It  is  a  condition  in  which  extensive 
tracts  of  lung  tissue  are  condensed  and  infiltrated  by  a  new-formation 
of  connective  tissue,  the  condition  resembling  that  in  chronic 
interstitial  pneumonia  (see  Fig.  61,  p.  185). 

Actinomycosis,  when  affecting  the  lungs,  presents  lesions  which  may 
resemble  those  of  tuberculosis  somewhat  closely.  As  in  tuberculosis 
the  microbe  reaches  the  lung  by  the  bronchi,  and  it  sets  up  a  bron- 
chitis and  lobular  pneumonia.  There  is  not  a  caseous  necrosis  of  the 
products,  but  rather  a  more  direct  softening  with  fatty  degeneration 
and  suppuration,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  cavities.  In  other  cases, 
however,  the  conditions  may  resemble  those  of  fibroid  phthisis,  there 
being  over  an  extensive  tract  of  lung  a  new -formation  of  granulation 
tissue  which  develops  into  connective  tissue  and  goes  on  to  shrinking. 

The  disease  tends  to  go  beyond  the  lung  to  the  pleura,  pericardium, 
muscles  of  the  chest,  skin,  etc.  The  peculiar  microbe  is  present,  and  in 
some  cases  it  has  been  distinguished  in  the  expectoration. 

Glanders  may  affect  the  lung  by  extension  from  the  nares  and  air- 
passages,  and  possibly  also  by  the  blood.  It  leads  to  local  inflammatory 
foci,  which  may  be  large  or  small.  The  inflammation  is  usually  acute 
And  abscesses  result,  but  sometimes  there  is  a  more  chronic  affection 
with  caseation  and  formation  of  cavities. 

literatiire. — Syphilis — Viuchow,  Die  krankhaften  Geschwulate,  ii.,  1865  ; 
HiLLEB,  Charitd-ann.,  1882,  1884;  Heller,  Deut.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  42,  1888; 
CouxciLHAK,  Johns  Hopkins  Hosp.  Bull.,  ii.,  1891;  Fowler,  AUbutt's  System  of 
Med.,  v.,  1898;  Flockemann  (with  literature),  Centralb.  f.  allg.  Path.,  x.,  1899. 
ActinomycoHiH — Lindt,  Correspbl.  f.  schweiz.  Aerzte,  1889.  Glanders — Leclanche 
^  MoNTANB,  Ann.  de  Tlnst.  Pasteur,  vii.,  1893. 
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XL— TUMOURS  AND  PARASITES  OF  THE  LUNGS. 

Primary  tamoars  of  the  lungs  are  infrequent.  Hebbing  relates  a 
case  of  primary  tumour  replacing  the  left  lung  and  which  he  calls  a 
Rhabdomyoma,  but  which  contained  cartilage,  gland  elements,  etc,  as 
well  as  muscle. 

Primary  fibroma,  osteoma,  lipoma,  and  enchondroma  have  been  ob- 
serv'ed  in  the  form  of  small  tumours,  sometimes  multiple.  These  are 
unimportant. 

Primary  cancer  is  a  form  of  tumour  which  sometimes  attains  to  con- 
siderable size.  The  growth  seems  to  take  origin  in  the  mucous  glands 
of  the  bronchi,  and  it  usually  retains  somewhat  of  the  glandular  char- 
acter throughout,  presenting  in  many  cases  the  features  of  the  Cylinder- 
celled  epithelioma.     The  tumour  may,  for  a  time  at  least,  confine  itself 


Fi^.  .'>.V2.  — Kniiii  H  i»riiiiary  oiinccruf  the  lung,  shtiwingext<cnHion  by  Uic  porivaMMilar 
lyiii]ihuticM.    <i,  section  «if  ]»ulni(innry  urtorj* ;  h^  /»,  cancerous  growth  in  lymphaticii. 

to  the  bronchi  and  their  neighbourhood,  simply  infiltrating  the  peribron- 
chial connective  tissue,  but  it  often  extends  to  the  parenchymaof  the  long, 
forming  in  some  cases  bulky  tumours.  The  cancer  in  the  lung  has  a 
tendency  to  soften  so  as  to  form  Cavities,  in  the  wall  of  which  cancerous 
tissue  may  be  found.  In  some  cases  most  of  the  cancerous  tissue  from 
the  primary  tumour  may  be  lost  by  this  process  of  softening,  and  the 
case  may  have  the  general  aspects  of  a  cavity  in  the  lung  with  an  edge 
in  which,  even  with  the  microscope,  it  may  be  difficult  to  detect  the 
proper  tumour  tissue,  as  it  is  greatly  obscured  by  inflammatory 
pro<lucts. 

In  its  extension  the  tumour  sometimes  penetrates  into  the  long 
alveoli.  On  the  other  hand,  it  often  forms  for  itself  alveoli  similar  in 
size  to  those  of  the  lung,  but  of  independent  origin.  It  penetrates  into 
the  perivascular  lymphatic  spaces  still  more  than  into  the  lung  alveoli, 
and  may  often  be  detected  tilling  up  these  around  the  vessels  as  in 
Fig.  552.  This  appearance  is  sometimes  visible  a  considerable  distance 
in  advance  of  the  edge  of  the  tumour. 
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The  cancer  sometimes  extends  to  neighbouring  structures  such  as 
6  pericardium,  the  wall  of  the  heart,  etc. 

rhe  aaihor  has  recorded  a  case  in  which  a  very  peculiar  secondary  extension 
mrred  to  the  bones  and  to  the  brain.  In  these  two  situations  the  tamonrs 
mined  remarkable  cystic  tendencies,  so  that  in  the  brain  they  were  represented 
iefly  by  cysts  (see  Fig.  486,  p.  778).  These  cysts  occurred  apparently  by  mucous 
colloid  change,  although  in  the  primary  tumour  in  the  lung  there  was  little 
:h  change.  The  author  has  observed  several  other  cases  in  which  secondary 
noars  have  occurred  in  the  brain  and  bones.  In  some  of  these  the  primary 
noar  in  the  lung  was  only  represented  by  a  cavity  with  infiltrated  walls,  whose 
tare  might  have  been  readily  overlooked. 

Secondary  tumours  are  somewhat  frequent,  either  by  direct  exten- 

»n  from  the  neighbourhood  or  by  embolism. 

The  lung  is  often  involved  by  direct  extension  in  Lympho-sarcomas 

the  mediastinal  and  bronchial  glands.     The  new-formation  follows 

6  connective  tissue  of  the  lung,  and  we  find  it  penetrating  in  a 

iiating  manner  from  the  root,  often  burying  the  bronchial  tubes 

a  sheath  of  new-formed  tissue  and  partially  or  completely  obstruct 

y  them  (see  Fig.  169,  p.  336). 

Of  the  tumours  arising  by  embolism,  sarcoma  and  cancer  are  the 

ief  forms,  although  chondromas  have  also  been  known  to  extend  to 

e  lungs  in  this  way. 

Sarcomas,  as  we  know,  sometimes  penetrate  directly  into  the  veins, 

d  portions  being  carried  to  the  right  heart  are  caught  in  the  branches 

the  pulmonary  artery  or  capillaries.     The  secondary  tumours  in  the 

ng  are  multiple  and  they  repeat  exactly  the  structure  of  the  primar}' 

le.      Thus  we    have  giant-celled,   round-celled,   and    spindle-celled 

rcomas.     A  tolerably  frequent  form  is  the  pigmented  sarcoma.     The 

ichondroma  also  not  infrequently  undergoes  secondary  development, 

pecially  in  connection  with  tumours  of  the  testis. 

Cancers,  as  we  have  seen,  do  not  readily  penetrate  into  the  veins 

rectly.     Finding  an  easier  path  by  the  lymphatics  they  nearly  always 

St  develop  in  the  lymphatic  glands.     After  a  time  the  cancerous 

iments  may  pentrate  from  the  lymphatic  sinuses  in  the  gland  into  the 

ins,    or  they   may   possibly   penetrate   directly  from  the  primary 

nour  into  the  latter,  and  the  material  be  carried  on  to  the  lungs. 

.  the  cancer  is  usually  arrested  for  a  considerable  time  at  the  lym- 

atic  glands,  it  happens  that  in  all  forms  of  cancer  secondary  tumours 

the  lungs  are  of  late  development.     As  the  secondary  tumours  are 

the  lymphatic  glands  we  may  regard  those  in  the  lungs  as  of  a 

rtiary  order. 

It  is  clear  that  the  lung  is  not  a  congenial  situation  for  the  growth  of 

3m 
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cancerous  tumours,  a«  they  only  occasionally  attain  to  any  conaidenblc 
size  (see  Fig.  553).  There  is  the  most  marked  contrast  in  thU  reipeet 
between  the  lungs  and  the  liver.  There  is  not  infrequently  in  the  luogi 
abundant  evidence  of  cancerous  infection,  but  the  actual  cancenxu 
j^rowth  almost  limits  iuelf  to  the  lymphatics.  Thus  there  nuy  be 
visible  under  the  pleura  a  network  of  a  whitish  colour  consietini  of 
lymphatics  occupied  by  cancerous  growth,  whilst,  on  section,  amtll 
white  nodules  are  seen  around  the  bronchi,  which  are  the  peribroncliiil 
and  perivascular  lymphatics  filled  with  cancerous  tissue. 


The  lungs  may  give  passage  to  the  cancerous  infection  whilst  tbtn- 
selves  unaffected,  or  only  to  the  slight  extent  mentioned  above,  Tlxn 
may  thus  be  a  generalization  of  the  cancer  without  any  deGnitc 
tumours  in  the  lungs. 

An  ml«re»ting  demon  Btration  of  the  coaditioDS  celerred  lo  abovs  was  tMoriti 
in  a  case  which  occurred  to  the  KuthoT,  and  which  maj  here  be  briefl;  relatei  " 
illoetrateB  as  well  the  tendenc;  of  the  eancennu  growth  to  penetrate  into  uiitixi 
spaoeB  and  canals.  The  primarj  tnmoui  waa  aoancerot  thestomaoh  andieeoiidtiT 
Rtowthi  bad  Dccarred  in  the  prevertebral  glands.  One  of  these  glandawaiadliKail 
to  the  vena  cava,  and  aeveial  radicles  of  this  vein  emeiged  from  the  midn  ol  CU' 
ceroaa  glands.  Actnal  cancerous  thrombi  of  some  of  thet«  veins  van  dateatel  ij 
the  naked  eje,  and  under  the  microscope  it  was  seen  that 
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hid  prtwlly  penetrated  into  the  venous  radioles  in  tbe  glandi.  On  examining  the 
hiagB  with  the  naked  eye  it  oould  be  seen  from  the  anrftoe  that  the  new- formation 
was  largclj  in  tbe  lymphatic  TeBsela  which  were  viaible  as  a  white  network.  On 
•action  the  arteries  were  usoally  seen  to  be  eononnded  by  new-formed  tissue. 
Under  the  mioroaoope  the  finer  branches  of  the  pnlmonary  artery  were  lonnd  to  be 
traqnently  obstmcted.  The  obstruoting  material  was  not  entirely  oancerons  in 
•tnutare,  but  there  was  often  a  roand-cell  formation  with  now  and  again  a  distinctly 
eaneerons  appearance.  In  most  cssea  the  obstroction  was  complete.  Outside  the 
obatructed  arteriea  there  were  spaces  and  canals  filled  with  cancerous  ^owths,  as 
ibowD  in  Fig.  654.  These  were  obviously  the  lymphatic  channels  of  the  sheath  of 
(he  Teasels  into  which  the  cancerons  formation  had  penetrated,  just  as  it  does  in 
primary  cancer  (t^  Fig.  653). 
t 
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DeciduoDU  maligBom  in  its  later  stages  frequently  shows  metastases 
'n  the  lungs  (see  Fig.  655). 

Parasites  in  ttao  long. — These  are  of  very  rare  occurrence,  unless 
*e  include  microbes  which  have  already  been  considered.  A  fiiugus  of 
the  Aspergilliu  form  has  been  found  in  a  few  cases,  in  cavities,  and  in 
the  expectoration  in  some  cases  (Mycosis  uf  Ihe  lung). 

Of  animal  parasites,  Bohinooooons  is  most  frequently  seen.  There 
Oiay  be  perforation  of  the  cyst  into  bronchus,  pleura,  or  peritoneum. 
Ilie  parasite  is  generally  situated  in  the  lower  lobe.  Gysticercus 
^elluloBiB  has  also  been  observed. 

Amongst  rare  parasites  in  the  lung  may  be  mentioned  one  case  of 
ft  long  round  worm,  the  Slron^lus  longevnginalun,  found  in  a  child  six 
^eara  of  age  (Diesing).  It  is  also  said  that  in  Egypt  the  eggs  of 
diatoma  h»matobium  are  found  in  the  interstitial  tissue.  The  disUmvt 
piUntonaU  is  a  frequent  parasite  in  Japan.     The  worms  are  about  three 
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eigfathe  of  an  inch  in  lengtli,  and  their  eggs  appear  in  the  ajHitum  of 
the  patients,  which  also  contains  blood  (see  p.  420). 
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Litaratnn. — Tumoiirs — Rokitiihskv,  Handbuch,  iii. ;  ViatHoir,  G«Bchwfil«te,ii.: 
Hebbino,  Ccntralb.  f.  allg.  Fath.,  ix.,  434,  1898;  Ebbbtb  (Cbqcot),  Tircb.  AkIi.. 
ilix.:  L*NQHANs,ibid.,liii.;  Pihlh, ibid., Ivi.;  WiicHBiLBArii,ibid.,li(UT.;  Fnui 
and  Parker.  Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  li. ;  Hu<chufava.  Biv.  clin.di  Bologna,  IHIi;  Cun. 
Path.  Trans.,  188»,  xiux..aaii.  Para«if:  JVsiwi-— Tibchow,  Vireh.  Aieh..ii- 
and  X.;  FifaBBnaEB,  ibid.,livi.;  Bbnok,  £tiide  surl'aapergilloBe,  Paris,  1897  (Biblu- 
graphj).  &AiHoforcH«— Thomas,  Brit.  Med.  Joar.,  18»5,  ii.,  CM;  Lji-xux.  Sj* 
hydat.  dcB  pnumona,  I8a5  ;  Leni>on,  Clin.  Lecta.  on  Hjdatid  diseaw  of  tht  lonii' 
190-2.  fioiiiirfirornts— Mi-NBON.Laneet,  1883;  Baku,  Bed.  kUn.  WocbeQ(chr.,18». 
Die  Krankh.  d.  Athemorgane,  Tolclo,  1890;  Yammiwa,  Tirch.  Arch.,  eiii..l69ll. 


E. — Thk  Plrura. 
1.  Affections  of  the  droQlation. — There  can  scarcely  be  any  ind^ 
pendent  circulatory  disturbaiiceB  in  the  pleura.  Hyperamia  t^ 
in  cases  of  severe  dyspnoea,  and  this  may  result  even  in  Buliplot™ 
hietiiorrhages,  producing  Peteohin,  which  are  regarded  as  of  diagnMtic 
signiticance  in  death  from  suffocation  (see  p.  813). 
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HflBmorrhage  into  the  pleural  sac  arises  as  a  result  of  wounds,  rupture 
of  aneurysms,  and  sometimes  from  tubercular  or  cancerous  new-forma- 
tions in  the  pleura,  more  particularly  the  latter. 

Hydrothorax  is  a  dropsy  of  the  pleural  sac.  Hydrothorax  of 
local  origin  is  brought  about  by  conditions  which  obstruct  the  veins 
or  lymphatics.  It  is  induced  not  infrequently  by  malignant  tumours 
of  the  mediastinum  or  of  the  pleura  itself.  It  is  frequently  part  of  a 
general  dropsy,  as  in  Bright's  disease,  cardiac  disease,  or  ansemia. 
The  exudation  consists  of  clear  watery  fluid.  It  is  often  limited  by 
adhesions,  which  latter  may  also  be  dropsical.  The  hing  is  compressed 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  fluid. 

Chylous  hydrothorax  is  a  rare  form,  arising  from  rupture  of  the 
thoracic  duct  (see  p.  101). 

2.  InflammatioiiB  of  the  pleura.  Acute  pleurisy. — We  have  seen 
that  whenever  any  form  of  inflammation  comes  to  the  surface  of  the 
lung  it  causes  inflammatory  changes  in  the  pleura;  there  is  acute 
pleurisy  in  acute  pneumonia  and  in  caseous  phthisis,  and  chronic 
pleurisy  is  a  constant  accompaniment  of  all  forms  of  phthisis  pul- 
monalis.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pleura  seems  to  have  intimate 
connections  with  the  peritoneum,  as  there  are  lymphatic  channels 
passing  through  the  diaphragm  which  form  communications  between 
the  two  sacs,  and  so  pleurisy  often  follows  on  peritonitis. 

These  channels  are  doubtless  intricate  and  narrow,  so  that  the  diaphragm  acts 
to  a  certain  extent  as  a  barrier  between  the  two  sacs,  bat  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
prevent  the  passage,  for  instance,  of  the  tubercular  virus  from  the  one  to  the 
other.  A  tubercular  peritonitis  is  nearly  always  accompanied  by  a  tubercular 
pleurisy,  usually  limited  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  sac.  Similarly  a  septic 
peritonitis  is  frequently  followed  by  a  pleurisy.  Tumours  of  the  peritoneum  also 
frequently  lead  to  similar  formations  in  the  pleura. 

Besides  these  we  may  have  pleurisy  occurring  in  the  course  of  some 
^ute  diseases,  such  as  acute  rheumatism,  pyaemia,  etc.  In  addition  to 
these  there  seems  to  be  a  more  independent  pleurisy,  produced,  as  it  is 
said,  by  cold.  Whilst  cold  applied  to  the  chest  may  doubtless  lead  to 
a  pleurisy,  yet  it  is  probable  that  many  cases  of  apparent  simple  pleurisy 
either  owe  their  origin  to  tuberculosis  of  the  lung  (vide  ante)  or  are 
themselves  tubercular  in  character. 

There  is  often  a  pleurisy  occurring  in  a  limited  area,  just  where  the  pleura 
is  most  directly  exposed  to  the  efifects  of  cold,  namely,  in  the  left  lower 
lateral  region.  In  this  position  the  chest  is  not  covered  by  any  considerable 
layer  of  muscles,  as  the  fleshy  masses  of  the  latissimus  dorsi  and  pectoralis 
major  passing  upwards  to  the  arm  leave,  as  it  were,  an  unprotected  space 
covered  by  the  comparatively  thin  origins  of  the  serratus'magnus  and  external 
oblique  muscle  of  the  abdomen.    This  part  is  also  removed  from  the  oentre  of 
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heat  in  the  heart,  and  on  the  left  side  instead  of  the  liver  there  is  the  hoUov 
stomach.  On  the  right  side  the  liver  is  a  souroe  of  heat,  and  renders  the 
corresponding  part  on  this  side  less  exposed  to  cold  than  that  on  the  left,  but 
still  more  exposed  than  most  other  parts  of  the  chest.  It  is  probable  that,  in 
these  localities  especially,  cold,  acting  directly  on  the  chest  wall,  may  caose  ui 
inflammation  of  the  pleura  by  depressing  the  temperature. 

In  its  Anatomical  details  acute  pleurisy  is  closely  analogous  to  acute 
pericarditis.  There  is  hyperaemia,  soon  followed  by  a  thin  fibrinous 
deposit.  This  fibrinous  exudation  forms  at  first  a  soft  yellow  layer, 
which  often  attains  to  a  considerable  thickness,  and  later  shows  shaggy 
projections  from  the  pleural  surface  especially  in  the  region  of  the 
lower  lobe.  Serous  fluid  is  also  exuded,  sometimes  in  considerable 
abundance.    The  exudation  in  some  cases  is  hemorrhagic  in  character. 

When  the  acute  inflammation  subsides  there  may  be  a  new-formation 
of  vascular  granulation  tissue  which  may  come  to  replace  the  fibrine. 
If  two  such  surfaces  come  into  contact,  by  absorption  of  the  serous 
fluid  or  otherwise,  coalescence  and  complete  union  of  the  surfaces 
occur,  and  the  granulation  tissue  afterwards  develops  into  connective 
tissue.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  fluid  accumulated  in  the  pleural 
sac  frequently  compresses  the  lung  greatly,  producing  collapse. 

Empyema  is  a  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  pleura.  It  mav 
develop  from  an  ordinary  pleurisy  or  the  inflammation  may  be  sup- 
purative from  the  outset.  In  the  latter  case  there  has  usually  been 
some  specially  virulent  irritant  present  in  the  pleura,  as  where  a 
metastatic  abscess  in  the  lung  has  approached  the  pleura,  or  where 
pleurisy  is  one  of  the  phenomena  of  septicemia.  In  these  cases  the 
disease  is  generally  rapidly  fatal,  and  we  may  find  remains  of  the 
fibrinous  exudation  mixed  with  abundant  pus. 

Where  the  suppuration  has  come  on  in  the  course  of  a  simple 
pleurisy  the  disease  is  oflen  greatly  prolonged,  and  the  pleura  under- 
goes great  thickening,  being  converted  into  a  bulky  layer  of  granulation 
tissue  like  the  wall  of  an  abscess.  The  granulation  tissue  may  undergo 
partial  transformation  into  connective  tissue  with  occasional  adhesion, 
and,  as  the  lung  has  been  compressed  by  the  exudation,  we  may  have, 
should  the  pus  be  discharged  or  partially  absorbed,  drawing  together 
of  the  chest  to  an  extreme  degree.  The  pus  may  dry-in  instead  of  being 
discharged  or  absorbed.  In  that  case  it  is,  in  course  of  time,  impreg- 
nated with  lime  salts,  so  that  considerable  masses  of  calcareous  matter 
may  be  found  free  in  the  pleura  or  embedded  in  adhesions.  Very 
striking  results  are  sometimes  brought  about  in  this  way.  The 
lung  may  be  in  great  part  surrounded  by  a  cuirass  of  flat  calcareous 
plates. 
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3.  Chronic  pleurisy  and  Pleural  adhesions. — We  have  already  seen 
that  an  acute  pleurisy  may  result  in  adhesion  of  the  sac,  the  process  of 
adhesion  resulting  from  coalescence  of  the  surfaces  which  have  become 
like  granulation  tissue  from  the  inflammation.  Such  adhesion  will  not 
occur  so  long  as  fibrine  is  present  on  the  surface,  and  it  is  to  be  carefully 
distinguished  from  the  mere  glueing  together  which  may  occur  in  the 
earlier  stages  from  the  adhesion  of  the  tibrinous  exudation  on  opposed 
sur&ces.  We  have  also  seen  that  in  the  frequent  chronic  pleurisy  of 
phthisis  a  similar  adhesion  occurs,  and  the  method  of  its  formation 
is  similar.  Without  any  fibrinous  or  serous  exudation  the  surfaces 
come  to  have  the  characters  of  granulation  tissue,  and  coalescence 
with  vascular  communication  occurs. 

4.  Tuberculosis  of  the  pleura. — This  manifests  itself  chiefly  as  an 
inflammation  of  the  pleura,  and  hence  is  identical  with  Tubercular 
pleurisy.  The  tubercle  bacillus  does  not  usually  reach  the  pleura 
directly  from  the  lung  in  phthisis  pulmonalis,  the  pleurisy  associated 
with  phthisis  being  usually  non-tubercular.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
infection  may  reach  the  pleura  by  a  local  extension  from  the  peri- 
cardium or  peritoneum,  from  a  tubercular  lymphatic  gland  at  the  root 
of  the  lung,  or  from  a  tubercular  abscess  in  connection  with  the 
vertebrse.     It  may  also  be  conveyed  by  the  blood. 

Tuberculosis  generally  manifests  itself  at  first  as  an  acute  or  sub- 
acute inflammation,  accompanied   by   abundant   fibrinous   exudation, 
sometimes  mixed  with  blood.     The  tubercles  are  buried  under  the 
exudation,  which  may  be  very  tough,  and  they  may  escape  detection 
unless  the  fibrine  be  peeled  off.     They  are  often  best  seen  between  the 
lobes  of  the  lung,  where  the  close  contact  of  the  surfaces  hinders  the 
deposition  of  fibrine,  and  here  they  are  visible  as  closely-set  white 
nodulea     The  inflammation  may  go  on  to  suppuration,  so  that  we  may 
have  an  empyema. 

The  acute  character  usually  subsides  after  a  time,  and,  with  chronic 
inflammation,  new-formation  of  connective  tissue  occurs,  forming  firm 
adhesions  in  the  midst  of  which  the  tubercles  may  be  found.  As  in  the 
case  of  tubercular  pericarditis,  the  adherent  and  coalesced  pleura  will 
show  two  layers  of  tubercles,  one  belonging  to  the  visceral  and  the 
other  to  the  parietal  layer. 

There  may  be  a  partial  extension  of  the  tuberculosis  into  the  lung, 
along  the  interlobular  septa,  but  it  is  a  very  superficial  process. 

5.  Pneumothorax. — This  has  been  referred  to  in  connection  with 
phthisis  pulmonalis,  and  the  mode  of  origin  there  indicated  is  that  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases.  Of  the  remainder  there  are  some  in  which 
it  is  due  to  empyema — the  visceral  pleura  having  softened  and  the  lung 
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having  become  ulcerated  so  as  to  communicate  with  the  pleura,— ud 
others  in  which  it  is  due  to  gangrene  of  the  lung,  or  to  metastatic 
abscesses,  or  to  the  bursting  of  emphysematous  vesicles,  or  to  a 
traumatic  cause. 

The  air  in  the  pleural  cavity  is  usually  at  a  high  pressure  and  the 
cavity  is  much  distended,  so  that  when  the  chest  is  opened  the  air 
rushes  out  with  some  force.  The  pleural  cavity  as  exposed  presents  a 
remarkably  empty  appearance,  the  lung  being  compressed  except  where 
there  are  adhesions,  which  may  form  tense  bridges  across  from  parietal 
to  visceral  layer  or  may  limit  the  pneumothorax  considerably.  If  the 
patient  live  there  is  nearly  always  an  acute  suppurative  pleurisy,  so 
that  the  condition  may  be  designated  Pyo-pnenmothorax. 

Experimental  observation  seems  to  show  that  the  air  may  be  ab- 
sorbed, and  this  is  confirmed  by  actual  clinical  observation. 

6.  Tomoars  of  the  pleura. — Primary  tumours  are  rare,  but  cases  of 
osteoma  and  of  lipoma  have  been  recorded. 

Primary  cancer  occurs  in  the  pleura,  forming,  according  to  some, 
Endothelial  cancer  or  Endothelioma.  In  most  of  the  recorded  cases 
there  has  been  great  thickening  of  the  pleura  and  the  tumour  formation 
was  in  some  apparently  related  to  the  lymphatics.  The  pleura  has 
usually  contained  a  bloody  fluid  and  has  been  coated  with  coagulam 
sometimes  with  the  appearance  of  acute  pleurisy.  In  some  cases  there 
has  been  metastasis  to  other  organs. 

In  a  case  observed  by  the  author  there  were  numerous  tumours  on  the  plem, 
and  also,  by  coalescence,  larger  masses,  forming  a  layer  of  considerable  thiokneii. 
The  tumours  were  almost  continuous  over  the  pleura,  and  there  was  no  tamoor 
anywhere  else.  The  sac  was  greatly  distended  with  a  blood-coloured  fluid,  metsor- 
ing  140  ounces,  which  had  deposited  a  loose  brown  coagulam.  During  life  the  case 
resembled  one  of  acute  pleurisy  with  great  efiFusion.  Paracentesis  was  twice  per- 
formed, and  a  bloody  fluid  withdrawn. 

Microscopic  examination  showed  the  tumour  to  be  a  superficial  cancer  of  tbe 
pleura.  There  was  the  usual  stroma  enclosing  epithelial  cells,  which  were  fre- 
quently fatty.  The  tumours  were  not  at  all  deep  in  the  substance  of  the  pleai»« 
there  being  always  a  layer  of  connective  tissue  beneath  them.  (See  Olaag.  Hed. 
Jour.,  July,  1889.) 


SECTION  VI. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  THYROID  AND  THYMUS  OLANDS  AND 
OF  THE  SUPRAKESAL  BODIES. 

A. — nw  TbynlA  Olutd. — 1.  Inflamin&tioii ;  tuberculoan  ;  aypliilU.  2.  Exoph- 
thalmic goitro ;  Gmvet'  or  Basedow's  disease.  3.  Simple  goitre  or  Broncho- 
cele  ;  conauta  of  hypertrophy  and  adenoma  ;  colloict  change  uiuaily  present ; 
Kbroaa  indiiratioa  and  calcitiuation  ;  goitre  with  secondary  tumouts.  4. 
Tumours. 

B. — Tbe  ThTHUia. — Its  various  iliseasea. 

C.— nia  BniprannBl  BodlM.— Chiefly  Addison's  disease. 

A.— Thb  Thyroid  Gland. 

ryiHE  thyroid  glaod  consists  of  saccules  of  various  shapes  lined  with 
epitbelinm.  In  these  saccules  there  is  often  a  little  clump  of 
colloid  matter,  the  amount  of  which  varies  within  normal  limits.  The 
gland  has  no  duct,  and  its  secretion  presumably  passes  into  the  blood 
by  the  lymphatics  or  the  veins.  This  secretion  has  evidently  a  most 
important  function  in  the  animal  economy 

aa  excision  or  atrophy  of  tbe  gland  leads 

to  a  serious  train  of  symptoms  (see  under 

Myxcedema). 

1.  Inflammfttion  of  the  thyroid  gland 

(Thyroiditis),  resulting  sometimes  in  sup- 
puration,   may   arise   from    injury,   from 

«eptic  infection,  or  from  other  less  obvious 

«auBOB.      Its  occurrence  has  been  noted 

^luring  the  course  of  enteric  fever,  diph- 

tberia,  and  acf^*  rhBiinmt.iain.     Tubercu- 
losis of  tbe  gland  is  not  very  uncommon 
in  cases  of  general   tuberculosis.     The     th^Sid  ^Jm'!!' 
tubercles  are  usually  few  in  number  and 

mall  in  size  (see  Fig.  556).    Large  caeeating  masses,  causing  actual 
«nlargement  of  the  gland  {Tuberculous  goUre)  are  occasionally  seen. 
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SyphiliB  very  rarely  affects  the  thyroid  gland.     Gammata  have  been 
observed  in  a  few  instances. 

The   principal  diseases  of  the  thyroid  gland  are  associated  »iih 
enlargement,  and  to  these  names  Ooitre  and  Strnma  are  applied. 

2.  Exophthalmic   goitre   (Graves'  disease,    Basedovfs  dt«a«).— Thii 
disease  has  already  been  considered  (see  p.  236). 

3.  Simple  goitre.     Bronchooele  (also  called  in  German  Struma  mA 
Kropf). — This  disease  consisU  in  an  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland, 


which,  occurring  as  it  does  chiefly  in  certain  specific  localities,  has  been 
ascribed  to  some  Hiasma.  Within  recent  times  a  hiematozoon  hu 
l>een  found  in  the  blood  of  goitrous  patients  (Grasset).  The  eob^ 
ment  of  the  gland  may  be  uniform,  but  in  many  cases  it  is  vjxp^ 
metrical,  as  in  Fig.  557. 

The  lesion  in  ordinary  goitre  is  primarily  an  increase  of  the  doiimI 
gland  tissue.  This  has  sometimes  the  characters  of  a  sim[^e  Hy]H- 
trophy,  the  saccules  being  multiplied.  In  other  cases  the  now-fonned 
tissue  is  discontinuous,  occurringin  the  form  of  separable  tumoursin  the 
midst  of  the  gland  (Fig.  ir)3,  p.  ;tl9).  To  this  form  the  name  Adtnoiu 
is  given.     In  many  cases  hypertrophy  and  adenoma  co-exist. 

In  both  forms  the  tissue  is  liable  to  secondary  changes.  An  ibiioA 
constant  condition  is  colloid  degeneration.    Some  saccules  nearly  iJwsj* 
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tin  colloid  matter,  and  in  many  cases  there  are  many  saccules 
•ly  enlarged  and  distended  with  this  substance.  When  this  is 
ient  to  give  a  character  to  the  naked-eye  appearances  the  term 
rid  goitre  is  used.  Some  of  the  altered  saccules  may  assume  pre- 
eiating  dimensions  so  that  Cysts  develop. 

le  affected  gland  not  infrequently  undergoes  Fibrous  indnratlou  j 
apsule  and  the  connective-tissue  septa  become  thickened.  In  the 
t  of  the  fibrous  tissue  pieces  of  gland  tissue  which  have  under- 
necrosis  may  be  visible.  In  such  indurated  glands  calcification 
oonly  ensues,  especially  in  necrosed  parts.  A  true  ossification  has 
been  observed. 


litre  is  usually  a  simple  affection,  but  a  few  cases  are  on  record  in 
Q  secondary  tumours  developed,  chiefly  in  the  bones.  In  a  case 
-ved  by  the  author  there  were  several  such  tumours  in  the  bones 
le  skull,  which  presented  the  typical  structure  of  the  thyroid 
I.  The  figures  in  the  text  are  all  from  this  case.  Fig.  557 
sents  the  thyroid  enlargement,  and  shows  the  macroscopic 
irance  of  the  goitre.  Fig.  558  shows  a  tumour  of  the  parietal 
which  had  eroded  the  bone.  In  Fig.  569  the  microscopic  structuro 
e  tiunour  is  given  and  the  saccules  of  thyroid  tissue  lined  with 
elium  are  shown. 

TttmourB  of  tlie  thyroid  gland. — Cancer  is  not  very  uncommon, 
^urs  chiefly  as  an  ordinary  glandular  carcinoma,  but  also  as  a 
der-celled  tumour.     Sarcoma  ;ilso  occurs.     Wolfler  has  observed. 
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beaides  the  ordinary  round-celled  tumour  and  spindle-celled  fbrmi,  t 
true  giant>«elled  sarcoma.  In  a  case  of  round-colled  aanwina  obwirtd 
by  the  author  there  were  two  large  cyets,  and  the  tumour  extended 
down  into  the  chest  aa  far  aa  the  pericardium.  It  also  incorponttd 
the  anterior  wall  of  the  trachea. 


■v,-fi.S,««J.::'*.'v 


—In/lamtnaiioa—KocasK.  Deutsche  Zeitschr.  f.  Chir.,  I.,  IBR; 
BRiE[)ER(I>iphtheriB),CbsriU-BnQ.,viii..ie83;  JBAMSBun,  OaI.de•Hep..lG.U■■ 
7'll'M^c1l/on/•— Chubi,  Med.  Jahrb.,  Wiea,  1H78  :  Bbdn's  Beitriige  i.  klio.  Qai.,  i< 
1692  (literatare).  .Vy/jAiYiV— Bieth  et  Gombaclt,  ProRris  m^d.,  188i  A  Tnjhill 
account  of  Goitre  >nd  Tumaurs,  with  manj  illuBtratious  by  Wiilfler,  ia  l40f^' 
beck's  Arch.,  iiix.,  1863;  Vjrchow,  Krnnk.  QpscliirulBte,  iii. ;  Qctinicht,  Vini. 
Arch.,  icii. ;  BmcHEH,  Der  endemische  Krapl,  1883 ;  M-Eenue,  Olu.  HA 
Jonmal,  li.,  1899;  Oiussei  (H»inatoioa),  Brit.  Ued.  Jout.,  ij.,  1896.  GoUrt  cill 
JitfOHdar}/ tnmourn — Cornheiu,  Virch.  Arch.,  liviii..  1876;  Morris, Pith. 'nut. 
iixi..l8'M:  Coats,  ibid.,  xiiviii.,  1S8T ;  OmarELDund  Stbiniucb,  Centialb-t.^ 
P&th.,  lii.,  209,  1901.  Tionouri— Birtbbr.  in  Volkmann's  Sammlaug,  No.  U; 
CotTK,  Catal.  o(  Psthological  Museum,  Western  iDfirmar;,  Olaigow. 


B. — The  Thymus  Gland. 

The  thymus  gland  is  situated  in  the  upper  part  of  the  aotenor 
mediastinum,  extending  up  in  front,  of  the  trachea  nearly  aa  high  U  tlic 
thyroid  gland.  It  attains  its  largest  size  about  the  second  yearofiifci 
remains  stationary  from  that  time  till  the  fourteenth  year,  and  ttiai 
gradually  atrophies.  The  atrophy  is  associated  with  an  infittistion  of 
adipose  tissue.  By  some  tbe  gland  is  regarded  aa  lymphttie  in 
structure  and  function,  but  embryologically  it  seems  to  htfe  •" 
epithelial  origin.  It  contains  round  bodies  which  are  sometimM 
calcified — the  so-called  Concentric  bodies  of  Eus&lL 
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The  thymus  is  liable  to  Inflammations  like  other  glands.  Hyper- 
Dophy  also  occurs,  and  cases  of  asthma  and  of  spasm  of  the  glottis 
ssolting  sometimes  in  sudden  death  have  been  ascribed  to  this  con- 
ition,  but  without  sufficient  evidence. 

Enlargements  occur  in  Lenkssmia  and  in  Hodgkin's  disease,  the 
dation  of  the  organ  to  the  spleen  and  lymphatic  glands  being  thus 
idicated. 

Tumours  also  occur,  chiefly  sarcomas,  and  cancers. 

Syphilis  sometimes  manifests  itself  by  the  presence  of  guraraata. 
uberculosis,  according  to  Jacobi,  is  not  of  infrequent  occurrence,  both 
I  a  local  afiection  and  in  general  tuberculosis. 

Lltflinitim. — SannA,  in  Diet,  encycl.  des  sc.  m^d.,  Article  Thymus,  1887;  Jacobi,. 
omptes  rendus  da  Congrds  poar  I'^tude  de  la  tuberculose,  1888,  and  Anat.  and 
ath.  of  thymuB,  Trans.  Assoc,  of  Amer.  Phys.,  Sept.,  1888. 

C. — The  Suprarenal  Bodies. 

The  function  of  these  bodies  is  quite  obscure,  but  some  writers,  on 
resumed  analogy  with  the  thyroid  gland,  have  supposed  that  they 
ecrete  some  substance  necessary  for  the  economy.  With  a  few  excep- 
ions  their  diseases  are  of  minor  importance.  Accessory  suprarenal 
lOdies  in  the  form  of  small  ochre-yellow  nodules  or  plaques  are 
requently  found  in  connection  with  the  kidneys  (see  Tumours  of 
iidney).  They  occur  also  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  main  supra- 
«nal  bodies,  in  the  liver,  along  the  course  of  the  renal  and  spermatic 
'eins  and  in  the  broad  ligaments. 

Addison's  disease  is  demonstrably  connected  in  the  great  majority  of 
ases  with  disease  of  the  supi-arenal  bodies  (see  p.  24 1 ).  The  disease  is  a 
)oal  tuberculosis.  The  suprarenal  glands  are  enlarged,  and  their  tissue 
I  replaced  by  caseous  matter  and  fibrous  tissue.  Usually  the  whole 
rgans  are  transformed,  and  no  recent  or  recognizable  structures  may 
e  found,  but  if  the  condition  be  not  so  advanced,  then  ordinary 
ibercles  are  visible,  and  the  disease  is  seen  to  be  tubercular.  Besides 
be  lesion  in  the  suprarenal  bodies  there  is  matting  and  contraction  of 
be  tissues  outside  them,  involving  the  important  nerve  stnictures,  the 
emilunar  ganglia,  etc.,  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Tumours  are  not  frequent  in  the  suprarenal  bodies.  Certain  of  these 
eproduce  more  or  less  typically  the  stnicture  of  the  organ  and  are 
•egarded  as  Adenomas  (see  Fig.  154,  p.  319).  Struma  lipomatosa  supra- 
^enaliis  is  a  name  used  by  Virchow  for  a  simple  enlargement  composed 
of  suprarenal  tissue  rich  in  fat.  Cysts,  hcemorrhagic  or  serous,  are 
sometimes  found  in  connection  with  the  suprarenal  glands  (see  Fig.  560). 
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Oan^flionic  nenronuis  have  been  obeerved  in  very  rare  inttuicM. 
Primary  eaTCOmS  ia  an  occasional  tumour.  A  case  of  primary  double 
sarcoma  is  recorded  by  AfiBeck  and  Leith,  who  also  give  referenm 
to  two  other  cases  seen  by  Leith  and  to  sixteen  recorded  cases.  Tbe 
case  given  showed  cells  of  various  sizes,  many  multinucleated.  Tbeic 
were  secondary  tumours  in  various  regions.     Most  recorded  cases  m 


spindle-cells ;  some  have  been  cystic.  A  case  of  bulky  spindle^eUcd 
sarcoma  is  recorded  by  the  author.  Cases  of  primary  eanoer  ban 
been  reported  by  a  number  of  observers.  Histologically  the  grovtb 
often  closely  resemble  sarcomas.  Secondary  cancer  in  the  fonn  of 
isolated  nodules  is  not  uncommon  when  generalisation  of  cancer  bi 
occurred  (see  Fig.  561). 

In  addition  the  organs  are  liable  to  the  usual  pathological  changn^ 
hut  these  are  chiefly  secondary  to  affections  of  other  organs.  Thus «« 
have  inflammation,  hemorrhage,  fatty  degeneration,  amyloid  d^nen 
tion,  etc. 

liter »<«».  —  Addibom .  Od  the  constitution b1  snd  lockl  effeetB  of  diicaw  ol  lb> 
aaprareoal  capsules,  London,  1854 1  Obeenhow,  Od  Addison's  disease,  I8TSi>'i* 
Trans.  Internet.  Med.  CoBg.,  London,  ii.,  1H61 ;  VoN  Kabldbk,  Tircbow'*  Arch., 
HI,  I8R61  LnBAnacH,  Etgebmase  d.  sllfiem.  Path.,  etc.,  iii.,  1896  (liteltnn); 
RoLLisTON,  Brit.  Med.  Joum.  i.,  1895,  ateo  Allbtitt's  Sfstcm  of  Hed.,  i*.,  Itfl- 
Tumoura-^krrixcK  and  Leitb,  Edia.  Hosp.  Rep.,  IH96  ;  Coats,  OUa.  Ued.  Joar,. 
1873;  Kelly,  Ziegler's  Beitri«e,  siiii.,  1898;  OBuuiDOEnB  (sdrenal  tmat'f 
Liver),  Ceutr&lbl.  f.  all.  Path.,  xi.,  1900 ;  %YooixBy,  Ameriean  toum.  Hed. SoiwM, 
Jan.,  1908. 


SECTION   VII. 

DISEASES  OF   THE    ALIMENTARY   CANAL. 

L^ntoM^ath. — I.  Kalfonnatioiui  and  retrograde  changeB.  II.  InflammationB. 
1.  Gatarrii,  2.  Thrush,  3.  Special  inflammations,  4.  Cancrum  oris,  5.  Glossitis. 
HL  IrtMttTt  and  otlier  tomoimi— Syphilis,  Tuberculosis,  Tumours  proper. 
IV.  AflMiona  of  Uio  Teeth— 1.  Caries,  2.  Inflammations  about  the  teetli, 

I.  ^]^ilitic  teeth,  4.  Tumours  connected  with  the  teeth. 

i—lte  Wait  Palate,  Fliaxynx  and  Tonails.  1.  Malformations,  2.  Catarrhal  angina, 
3.  Phlagmonoas  inflammation,  4.  Diphtheria,  5.  Acute  tonsillitis,  6.  Chronic 
♦ffnfllli^ft  7.  Syphilitic  disease,  8.  Tuberculosis,  9.  Tumours. 

/. — -Hm  flbwpliafflia.  1.  Dilatation,  (a)  General  Dilatation,  (6)  Partial  dilatation, 
mfflwlmg  Pulsion -Diverticulum  and  Traction -Diverticulum,  2.  Obstruction, 
3l  Inflammation — Syphilis — Tuberculosis,  4.  Rupture  and  perforation, 
&.  Tumours. 

[>. — Tbm  Stomach.  Introduction  and  post-mortem  changes.  I.  Malformationa 
aad  Oomtraotiona.  II.  Dilatation  and  Hypertrophy.  III.  Inflammations, 
including  catarrh  and  effects  of  corrosives  and  poisons.  IV.  Simple  per- 
f€actMng  uloer— Characters ;  Effects  and  mo<les  of  origin.  V.  Hyperamla 
and  Hemorrhage.  VI.  Tuherculosia  and  Syphilis.  VII.  Tumours,  principally 
Cancer.  Structure  and  mode  of  growth  of  cancers.  Forms — 1.  Cylinder- 
celled  epithelioma,  2.  Soft  cancer,  3.  Scirrhus,  4.  Colloid  cancer. 

1  —The  Intestinea.     Introduction  and  post-mortem  changes.     I.  Malformationa. 

II.  Embolism  and  Hamoirhage.  III. — Hernia— Causation  ;  Structure  of  sac; 
Forms  of  external  and  internal  hernias  ;  Contents ;  Irreducible  hernia ; 
Strangulation.  IV.  Twiating.  V.  Intuesusception  and  prolapse.  VL  Inflam- 
mationa — 1.  Catarrh,  2.  Phlegmonous  and  diphtheritic  inflammations,  3. 
Localized  inflammations,  especially  appendicitis.  VII.  Spedflc  Inflamma- 
tions— 1.  Dysentery,  2.  Cholera,  3.  Typhoid  fever,  4.  Anthrax,  5.  Actino- 
mycosis. VIII.  Tuberculosis  and  Syphilis,  chiefly  the  tubercular  ulcer. 
IX.  Eatrograde  changes  and  abnormal  contents.  X.  Tumoura,  chiefly  cancer. 
XI.  Obstruction  of  the  Intestine — Some  unusual  causes ;  Eflects,  including 
stercoraceous  vomiting. 

FNTRODUCTION.— The  alimentary  canal  is  lined  throughout  by 
a  mucous  membrane,  which  consists  of  loose  connective  tissue 
overed  with  epithelium  in  one  or  several  layers.  In  the  mucous 
aembrane,  and  to  some  extent  beneath  it,  are  glands  which  in  diflferent 
Htrte  have  different  structures,  but  everywhere  secrete  materials  that 
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pass  into  the  canal.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  in  many  parte 
closed  follicles  of  a  lymphatic  structure  which  usually  lie  near  the 
surface  and  frequently  take  part  in  changes  going  on  there.  Beneath 
the  mucous  membrane  is  the  submucous  tissue  which,  for  the  mo6t 
part,  is  loose,  and  so  allows  the  mucous  membrane  to  go  into  folds  or 
be  stretched  out  flat  according  to  the  state  of  dilatation  or  contraction 
of  the  canal.  Outside  this  there  is  a  muscular  coat,  generally  in  two 
layers  by  means  of  which  movements  and  variations  in  calibre  are 
effected.  In  most  parts  of  the  intestinal  canal  there  is  a  limiting 
serous  coat. 

In  the  diseases  of  the  alimentary  canal  it  is  chiefly  the  mucous 
membrane  that  we  have  to  deal  with,  the  subjacent  structures  being 
usually  subordinate  and  affected  secondarily.  The  serous  coat,  it  is 
true,  is  often  affect^  independently ;  its  diseases,  however,  do  not 
belong  specially  to  the  alimentary  canal,  but  to  the  peritoneum  as  & 
whole.  The  mucous  membrane,  on  account  of  its  exposure  to  a  variety 
of  influences  derived  from  the  varying  contents  of  the  canal,  is  specially 
liable  to  inflammation,  and  the  great  majority  of  the  diseases  to  be 
considered  here  are  inflammatory. 

A.— The  Mouth. 

As  the  mouth  is  exposed  in  a  special  manner  to  external  influences, 
its  mucous  membrane  possesses  an  epithelium  in  many  layers,  and  it  is 
not  nearly  so  liable  to  inflammation  as  are  most  other  parts  of  the 
alimentary  canal.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  even  extensive  wounds  of  the 
mouth  do  not  commonly  take  on  a  septic  character. 

I.— MALFORMATIONS   AND  RETROGRADE  CHANGES 

MalformationB  of  the  mouth  are  represented  by  Cleft-palate  and 
Hare-lip,  which  have  been  already  referred  to  at  p.  53. 

Atrophy  of  the  tongue  is  a  regular  result  of  bulbar  paralysis  when 
the  nucleus  of  the  hypoglossal  nerve  has  been  involved,  as  is  usually  the 
case.  Hemiatrophy  is  a  much  more  rare  lesion.  It  occurs  for  the 
most  part  in  consequence  of  interference  with  the  hypoglossal  nerve  in 
its  course  by  wounds,  tumours,  disease  of  bone,  etc.  It  has  also  been 
observed  in  cases  of  locomotor  ataxia  in  which  there  may  be  a  lesion 
of  the  nucleus  of  the  hypoglossal  nerve. 

Amyloid  degeneration  is  not  very  uncommon,  affecting  the  vessels. 
It  has  been  observed  in  the  form  of  nodular  tumour-like  masses.  The 
muscular  and  glandular  tissue  undergo  atrophy  in  the  affected  regions. 
Fatty  infiltration  of  the  tongue  is  not  infrequent  in  emaciating  diseases. 
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«ltflnitiire. — Erb  (with  literature),  Deatsch.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  xxxvii.,  1885 ; 
TMOND  et  Artaud  (atrophy  in  tabes),  Arch,  de  Physiol,  norm,  et  path.,  1884; 
soIjBB  (amyloid  disease),  Virch.  Arch.,  Ixv.,  187/>. 

II.— INFLAMMATIONS    OF    THE    MOUTH.     STOMATITIS. 

1.  Catarrh.— If  we  leave  out  of  view  the  catarrhs  of  the  fauces  and 
arynx,  which  we  consider  afterwards,  Simple  catarrh  of  the  mouth 
exceedingly  rare  as  a  primary  disease.    It  is  not  infrequent,  however, 

a  secondary  affection,  arising  from  the  irritation  of  carious  teeth, 
>m  the  use  of  mercury,  the  presence  of  ulcers,  etc.  It  is  also  of 
3quent  occurrence  in  the  acute  fevers,  especially  typhus,  scarlet  fever, 
lall-pox,  and  measles.  Tn  these  fevers  there  is  also  a  catarrh  of  the 
dinach,  and  the  inflammation  in  both  seems  due  to  the  action  of  the 
orbid  poison  in  the  blood. 

The  mucous  membrane  is  swollen  and  red  and  there  is  greatly 
creased  desquamation  of  the  epithelium,  especially  inside  the  cheeks 
id  on  the  tongue.  The  desquamated  epithelium  is  mixed  with  leuco- 
rtes,  serous  exudation,  and  mucus  in  varying  proportions,  and  on  that 
;count  it  has  varying  characters.  On  the  tongue  there  is  usually 
luch  epithelium  which  lies  on  the  surface,  and  so  a  tolerably  thick 
lyer  is  formed  mostly  of  a  whitish  or  yellowish  colour — Furred  tongue. 
>n  the  cheeks  and  gums  there  is  more  fluid  and  less  epithelium, 
nd  consequently  less  tendency  to  the  formation  of  deposits.  In  the 
lidst  of  the  epithelium  and  leucocytes  bacteria  and  leptothrix  and 
ingus  threads  are  to  be  found,  indeed,  the  thick  deposit  on  the  furred 
)ngue  is  largely  composed  of  microbes  of  many  kinds.     If  the  patient 

feverish  and  lies  with  the  mouth  open,  the  catarrhal  products  dry  in 
id  form  a  dirty  brownish  coating  of  the  tongue  and  gums  which  goes 
rider  the  name  of  Sordes. 

Sometimes  the  inflammatioi}  centres  especially  around  the  mucous 
lands,  and  they  may  form  prominent  nodules  or  vesicles.  To  this 
>nn  the  name  Follicular  stomatitis  has  been  given ;  it  is  frequently 
ten  in  children  during  dentition  or  after  measles,  and  is  often  associated 
ith  catarrh  of  the  stomach  or  intestine.  The  vesicles  or  small  promin- 
nces  frequently  burst  and  leave  multiple  small  ulcers  covered  by  a 
irty  exudation. 

Catarrh  of  the  mouth  rarely  assumes  a  phlegmonous  character,  in 

his  respect  contrasting  with  inflammation  of  the  fauces. 

2.  Thrush,  or  Aphthous  stomatitis  (The  Soar  of  flu  Geiinam), — This 

kffection  is   associated  with  the  presence  of  a  fungus — the  Oidium 

ilbicans.    It  occurs  chiefly  in  the  mouths  of  young  unhealthy  children, 

but  is  also  occasionally  seen  in  emaciated  adults,  as  in  diabetes.     The 

3n 
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normal  secretion  of  the  mouth  is  alkaline,  liut  in  this  disease  it  htcomei 
acid,  which  may  perhaps  be  the  reason  that  the  fungiu  develops.  Tie 
mucous  membrane  is  found  beset  with  small  white  spots,  which  look  like 
small  portions  of  (vhite  curd  on  the  surface.  These  patches  are,  ho«- 
ever,  adherent,  and  on  removing  them  the  mucous  membrane  beneath 
will  be  found  red  and  bleeding.  The  ivhite  patch  consists  of  epitheliun 
united  into  a  membrane  by  the  fun^s,  the  oidium  albicans  (Fig. 
562).  It  consists  of  bi-anuhing  threads  composed  of  elongated  c«l)s 
placed  end  to  end  and  sometimes  losing  theroselvea  in  masses  of  spam 
The  aphthous  patches  freiinciitly  extend  from  the  mouth  downward)  to 
the  pharynx  iuid  ipsophitgus. 


3.  Speoiftl  fonns  of  inflammation.^In  Small-poi,  besides  ^'^ 
general  catarrh  of  the  month  already  mentioned,  there  are  Tesiclw'"' 
pustules  analogous  to  those  on  the  skin.  We  have  first  whitish  patct>(' 
consisting  of  raised  and  desquamating  epithelium.     The  epithelium  >* 
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on  discharged,  and  superficial  ulcers  result.  In  Scarvy  there  is  great 
relling  and  oedema  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  gums  around  the 
eth.  The  gums  bleed,  and,  apparently  as  a  consequence  of  this, 
cers  form  around  the  teeth  and  may  extend  down  to  the  bone, 
liich  may  undergo  necrosis.  Very  often  the  teeth  are  loosened. 
8  a  consec|uence  of  the  use  of  mercury  we  sometimes  have  a  severe 
oinatitis.  It  occurs  mainly  after  the  medicinal  use  of  mercury,  but 
8o  among  workmen  who  make  use  of  it  in  their  occupations.  The 
ucous  membrane  is  swollen,  especially  that  of  the  gums  and  cheeks, 
id  there  is  severe  salivation.  Ulcers  frequently  form,  especially  on 
e  internal  surface  of  the  cheeks  and  lips,  and  on  the  edges  of  the 
ngiie.  They  may  be  in  the  form  of  flat  excoriations  or  deeper  ulcers 
ith  a  membranous  covering. 

4.  Cancrum  oris.  Noma,  or  Oangrenoas  stomatitis. — This  disease, 
hich  is  fortunately  a  rare  one,  occurs  in  badly  nourished  children, 
irticularly  when  reduced  by  severe  illness  such  as  scarlet  fever  or 
easles.    It  presents  itself  first  as  a  diffuse  swelling  of  the  cheek  which 

seen  to  be  tense,  red,  and  glistening,  with  one  spot  in  the  centre 
iually  redder  than  the  rest.  On  examining  the  inside  of  the  mouth 
lere  is  already  an  excavated  ulcer  opposite  the  red  spot  on  the  cheek, 
id  the  gums  opposite  may  also  be  ulcerated.  As  the  disease 
regresses  more  and  more  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  is 
Icerated  away.  At  the  same  time  the  red  spot  on  the  cheek  becomes 
lack  in  the  centre,  and  afterwards  extends  in  area.  By  and  by  a 
ough,  which  varies  in  size,  separates  and  a  communication  forms 
irough  the  cheek  with  the  inside  of  the  mouth.  If  the  patient 
irvive,  still  further  destruction  occurs,  the  necrosis  passing  on  to  the 
Grounding  skin  of  the  face,  even  to  the  ear  and  eyelids.     There  may 

necrosis  of  the  jaws.  Not  infrequently  this  disease  is  associated 
th  a  gangrenous  pneumonia  and  there  are  general  symptoms  of 
Hie  poisoning. 

The  disease  advances  by  a  progressive  necrosis,  so  that  in  a  section 
*ough  the  advancing  edge  there  is  in  the  parts  already  necrosed 

absence  of  nuclear  differentiation.  This  is  bounded  by  a  highly 
lular  area  evidently  from  inflammation.  It  is  apparent  that  the 
^rbific  agent  produces  necrosis  almost  directly,  but  in  front  of  its 
v^ance  it  also  leads  to  inflammation,  which  is  not  very  great. 
The  author  found,  in  addition  to  the  usual  microbes  of  decomposition 
the  sloughing  surface,  a  very  remarkable  growth  of  a  bacillus  into 
i  necrosed,  but  otherwise  unaltered  tissue.  The  microbe  was  in  the 
tn  of  long  threads,  occasionally  with  evident  spores,  and  it  extended 
large  numbers  to  the  very  edge  of  the  necrosis,  and  to  a  very  slight 
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extent  beyond  it  into  the  inflamed  part  The  bacillus  was  appuently 
anaerobic,  growing  into  the  tissue  away  from  the  ftur&ce.  It  wu 
readily  stained  by  Gram's  method,  but  not  by  ordinary  vueiy 
solutions. 

5.  Inflammation  of  the  taagae  deserves  a  brief  special  notice.    We 
have  seen  that  the  tongue  takes  part  in  most  of  the  inflammatiwu  d 
B  membrane,  bat  Mnne- 


times  it  becomes  the  seat  of  t 
special  inflammation  of  its  sub- 
stance, a  true  Qloaaitifl.  Tliic 
may  occur  as  a  result  of  woondi 
or  irritations  from  without,  w 
ill  the  course  of  such  diseases  ts 
erysipelas  and  small-pox.  Tlie 
tongue  swells  greatly  in  conse- 
i|ueiice  of  the  inflammatwy 
infiltration  of  the  ini«rstiuil 
connective  tissue,  and  this  some- 
times, though  rarely,  goes  on 
to  the  formation  of  ahscewes 
The  muscular  fibres  are  svollen, 
pale  and  brittle.  Usually  itie 
inflammation  ends  in  resolutioo, 
but  sometimes  it  becomes  chronic,  and  there  may  be  great  increase  of 
connective  tissue  with  permanent  induration  of  the  tongue. 

f>.  LeuOOplakia  (Leucoma,  Psoriasis,  Tylosis,  Keratosis).— A,  not 
infrequent  result  of  chronic  glossitis  is  the  occurrence  of  bluish-wUM 
or  pearly  patches  or  plaques  on  the  surface  of  the  tongue.  As  a  rule 
they  are  smooth,  but  sometimes  their  surface  is  warty  {IcfUhyoas  lingtff). 
They  are  generally  referred  to  some  irritating  cause,  and  an  fre- 
fluently  seen  in  smokers,  hut  doubtless  some  are  more  predisposed  thin 
others.  The  papillie  in  the  patches  are  almost  if  not  quite  ohlit«raUd, 
the  epithelium  is  considerably  altered,  and  there  is  an  infiltration  of 
round  cells  in  the  underlying  tissues.  The  chief  interest  of  thia  con- 
dition lies  in  the  fact  that  very  frequently  epithelioma  developa  in  > 
tongue  so  ati'ected  (see  Fig.  o63). 


Syphilis. — Various  syphilitic  lesions  are  met  with   in  the  montb, 
ranging  from  slight  inflammation  to  deep  ulceration. 
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It  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  a  Primary  chancre  on  the  lip. 
In  that  case  there  is  a  prominent  tumour  which  has,  in  more  than  one 
inatance,  been  taken  for  an  epithelioma.  On  microscopic  examination 
the  tumoiu"  is  found  to  consist  of  immense  aggregations  of  round  cells 
w-faich  may  be  altogether  beneath  the  epithelium. 

The  Catarrh  which  accompanies  the  Seoondary  siAge  is  often  very 
slight,  but  it  may  be  accompanied  by  superficial  ulceration  of  consider- 
able extent.  UaoouB  patches,  ?lat  condylomata,  or  Warts,  are 
particularly  frequent  in  the  mouth,  and  they  often  break  down  and 
form  superficial  ulcers,  especially  on  the  lower  lip  and  at  the  angle 
of  the  mouth. 

The  deeper  ulcers  arise  in  connection  with  Qammata,  which  form  in 
the  substance  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  may  lead  to  very  serious 
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loss  of  substance.  If  healing  occufb  a  cicatrix  forms,  but  cicatrices 
sometimes  occur  without  ulceration  having  taken  place,  the  gumma 
itself  giving  place  to  a  cicatrix.  The  gummata  not  infrequently  have 
their  scat  deep  in  the  substance  of  the  tongue,  and  the  resulting  cica- 
trices, with  or  without  ulceration,  may  produce  very  marked  deformity 
of  this  organ. 

In  young  children  the  tongue  occasionally  shows  circular  patches 
somewhat  resembling  those  of  ringworm  (see  Fig.  564).  These  were 
regarderl  by  Parrot  as  evidences  of  syphilis  but  without  sufficient 
proof.  The  tenn  aiinulus  mtip-nn.'!  or  Wandering  rash  is  applied  to 
this  condition  on  account  of  the  striking  manner  in  which  these 
patches  travel  over  the  surface  of  the  mucous  meml)rane. 

Tnbercalosis  is  uncommon  in  the  mouth.  It  may  extend  from 
the  skin  in  Iiupos,  and  in  that  case  sometimes  produces  considerable 
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ulceration.     Tnberoulosis  of  the  tongrne  is  the  nioet  common  fonn  cJ 
buccal  tuberculosis  (see  Fig.  565).     There  may  be  a  somewhat  deep- 


seated  infiltration,  so   that  tubercles  are  present  even  amongst  the 
muscles  (see  Figs.  .')66  and   64,   p.    191).     Interstitial  inflaminittion 


may  cause  considerable  induration  of  the  tongue.  Ulceration  alnw" 
invariably  occurs  (see  Fig.  56o).  There  may  also  be  considewlilf 
caseoii8  mHsses  in  the  substance  of  the  tongue. 
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Leprosy  also  frequently  affects  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth, 
nd  Glanders  occasionally  manifests  itself  here. 

Tumours  proper. — These  are  of  somewhat  frequent  occurrence  and 
jnsiderdble  variety.  We  meet  rarely  with  fibromas,  lipomas,  and 
ncbondromas.  Rather  more  common  are  Olandalar  tumours  of  the 
ps.  These  take  origin  in  the  mucous  glands  of  the  lips,  and  fre- 
uently  become  converted  into  mucous  or  colloid  Cysts.  They  form 
rominent  rounded  tumours,  sometimes  as  large  as  a  hazel  nut,  and 
re  readily  enucleated. 

Warts  occur  on  the  lips,  especially  at  the  edges.  In  that  situation 
bey  are  mostly  hard,  while  those  on  the  proper  mucous  membrane 
re  soft.  Not  infrequently  the  wart  ulcerates,  and,  it  is  said,  may  give 
rigin  to  a  cancerous  tumour.  Warty  outgrowths  also  occur  on  the 
angue.  The  papillse  of  the  tongue  sometimes  undergo  great  elonga- 
ion,  especially  their  epithelial  layers,  and  we  may  have  a  condition 
esembling  hairs  on  the  tongue,  often  associated  with  *^ Black  Tongue. '^ 

The  Angioma  is  met  with  chiefly  on  the  lips,  usually  in  the  form  of 
he  nievus.  It  occurs  either  as  the  cavernous  or  capillary  angioma,  and 
Drms  flat  elevations  or  rounded  prominent  tumours.  It  occasionally 
>€curs  on  the  tongue. 

The  Lymphangioma  is  a  cavernous  lymphatic  tumour,  which  occurs 
hiefly  in  the  tongue,  and  in  some  cases  contributes  to  the  formation 
f  macroglossia.  The  whole  tongue  may  be  permeated  with  dilated 
emphatic  vessels. 

Macroglossia  is  a  condition  in  which  the  tongue  is  greatly  increased 
I  bulk,  the  enlargement  being  nearly  always  congenital.  It  is  frequent 
I  cretins.  Even  at  birth  the  tongue  may  be  too  large  for  the  mouth 
[id  project  beyond  the  lips.  Afterwards  it  may  increase  still  more, 
nd,  as  the  child  grows,  it  may  displace  the  alveolar  processes  consider- 
bly.  For  the  most  part  there  is  no  hypertrophy  here  except  of  the 
iterstitial  connective  tissue,  but  evidences  of  new-formation  of 
luscular  tissue  have  been  observed.  As  a  rule,  the  lymph  spaces  of 
be  hypertrophied  connective  tissue  are  greatly  enlarged,  and  there  is 
ven  a  formation  of  cavernous  tissue,  the  spaces  of  which  are  filled  with 
ymph.  In  this  way  we  may  speak  of  lymphangioma  cavemosum  as 
aking  part  in  the  condition.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  condition 
lere  somewhat  resembles  that  in  elephantiasis,  there  being  in  both 
ages  a  great  new-formation  of  succulent  connective  tissue  with  wide 
ymph  spaces.  The  resemblance  is  further  indicated  in  the  fact  that 
he  lips  frequently  hypertrophy  as  well  (Macrocheilia). 

Sarcomas  rarely  develop  in  the  mouth  itself,  although  they  are 
ecasionally  met  with  in  the  tongue. 
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On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  a  Myeloid  sinoma 
of  the  jaws,  growing  from  the  periosteum  and  projecting  into  the 
mouth.  This  is  the  commonest  form  of  Bpulis,  a  name  given  generallj 
to  tumours  which  arise  from  the  alveolar  processes  of  the  jaws.  They 
are  mostly  composed  of  spindle-cells,  but  nearly  always  contain  Giut 
cells,  and  sometimes  these  are  in  large  numbers.  Osseous  trabecule 
frequently  pass  into  them  from  the  bone.  As  these  tumours  grow  they 
push  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  gums  before  them  and  so  form  red 
or  brownish  prominences  of  a  rounded  form,  behind,  in  front  of,  or 
between  the  teeth.  They  are  generally  of  dense  consistence.  The 
teeth  are  often  considerably  displaced  by  them  as  they  grow, 
especially  when  they  assume  large  dimensions,  as  sometimes  happens. 

Cancers  of  the  mouth  are  nearly  all  Flat-celled  epitheliomas.  They 
are  of  very  frequent  occurrence  on  the  lower  lip  and  are  also  common 
in  the  tongue. 

Epithelioma  of  the  lip  is  almost  confined  to  the  male  sex.  This  is 
frequently  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  in  men  the  lips  are  more  frequently 
exposed  to  irritation  by  smoking  short  pipes  and  in  shaving.  The  tumour, 
which  has  almost  always  its  seat  on  the  lower  lip,  is  in  the  form  of  a 
superficial  infiltration  which  soon  goes  on  to  ulceration.  There  may 
thus  be  great  destruction  of  the  lip  structures.  The  structure  is  that 
of  the  typical  epithelioma  (see  Fig.  192,  p.  357),  of  which  this  is  the 
most  frequent  seat. 

In  the  tongue  the  epithelioma  usually  forms  at  the  edge,  and  it  is 
often  attributed  to  the  irritation  of  the  sharp  edge  of  a  carious  tooth. 
There  is  here  also  usually  a  superficial  ulcer,  but  the  tumour  generally 
penetrates  deeply  into  the  substance  of  the  tongue.  There  may  also  be 
considerable  irritation  of  the  tongue  and  new-formation  of  connective 
tissue  so  that  the  structure  may  resemble  that  of  a  scirrhus.  As  the 
epithelium  of  the  tongue  does  not  become  horny,  we  scarcely  have  the 
typical  laminated  capsules  of  the  ordinary  flat-celled  epithelioma. 
Epithelioma,  we  have  already  seen,  occurs  frequently  in  leucomatous 
tongues  (see  Fig.  563). 

Secondary  epitheliomatoiis  formations  are  liable  to  occur  in  the  sub- 
maxillary lymphatic  glands,  and  may  extend  to  the  glands  of  the  neck. 

Rannla  is  a  name  applied  to  cysts  which  form  beneath  the  tongue- 
These  mostly  arise  as  retention-cysts  from  closure  of  Wharton's  duct 
(duct  of  the  submaxillary  gland),  or  one  of  the  ducts  of  the  sublingual 
glaiid,  but  they  may  take  origin  in  the  mucous  glands.  Before  the 
occurrence  of  the  cyst  there  is  usually  some  inflammation  of  the  floor 
of  the  mouth  very  often  connected  with  affections  of  the  teeth. 
According  to  the  observations  of  Recklinghausen  referred  to  at  p.  3*22, 
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;he  cyst  arises  by  dilatation  of  the  duct,  while  the  gland  structure 
)er8ists  and  furnishes  the  material  bv  the  accumulation  of  which 
he  cyst  forms  (see  Fig.  159,  p.  323). 

Utanitare. — Bohn,  Mundkr.  der  Kinder,  1886,  and  in  Gerhardt's  Handb.  d. 
anderkr.,  iv. ;  Hibsch  (Noma),  Hist,  and  geogr.  path.  (Syd.  Soc.  transl.),  iii.» 
72 ;  West,  Dis.  of  infancy  and  childhood,  last  ed.  ;  Bruns,  Handb.  d.  oper. 
liirarg.,  1859 ;  Kraus,  Die  Erkrank.  d.  Mundhohle,  etc.,  NothnagePs  Spec.  Path. 
L  Ther.,  xyi.,  1897;  Kehrer,  Soorpilz,  1888;  Plaut,  Soorpilz,  1885;  Grawitz, 
^iroh.  Arch.,  Izx.,  Ixxiii. ;  NEDOPni  (Leacoplakia,  with  literature).  Arch.  f.  klin. 
'hir.,  1877,  Band  zx.,  p.  324;  Schwiumer,  Vierteljahrschrift  f.  Derm.  u.  Syph., 
877,  p.  511 ;  HuLKE  (Ichthyosis),  Trans.  Clin.  Soc.  Lond.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  1 ;  Butlin 
Jid  Spencer,  Diseases  of  the  Tongue,  1900;  Lang,  Path.  u.  Therap.  d.  Syph.,  1885 ; 
luTCHiNsoN,  Syphilis,  1887;  Hansemann  (Tuberculosis),  Virch.  Arch.,  ciii. ; 
k;HLiFERowiT8CH  (with  literature),  Deut.  Zeitschrift  f.  Chirurgie,  1888,  B.  26, 
I.  527;  ViRCHow  (Macroglossia),  Geschwiilste,  ii. ;  Arnstein,  Virch.  Arch.,  liv., 
L872;  Billroth,  Path.  Hist.,  1858;  Recklinghausen,  Virch.  Arch.,  Ixxxiv.,  v., 
L881;  ScHEiER  (Sarcoma),  Ber.  klin.  Woch.,  1892;  Melchoir-Boeert,  Rev.  de 
Shir.,  1899;  Downie,  Trans.  Med.  Chir.  Soc.,  Glas.,  iii.,  1902;  Fripp  and  Swan, 
Practitioner,  May,  1903. 

IV.— AFFKCTIONS  OF  THE  TEETH. 

The  hard  part  of  the  tooth  consists  of  enamel,  dentine,  and  cement. 
Ihe  Enamel,  containing  very  little  organic  matter  (only  about  2  or  3 
3er  cent.),  is  for  the  most  part  passive,  and  presents  gi-eat  mechanical 
esistance  to  destructive  processes.  In  its  original  formation  it  is  a 
uperadded  structure,  derived  from  the  epithelium  of  the  surface.  The 
)entine,  consisting  of  tubules  with  a  hard  matrix,  possesses  a  much 
irger  proportion  of  organic  matter  (28  per  cent.),  and  is  much  more 
irectly  involved  in  morbid  processes..  The  Cement,  which  covers  those 
larts  of  the  tooth  which  are  devoid  of  enamel,  consists  of  true  ])one, 
.nd  is  liable  to  changes  of  a  similar  nature  to  those  of  bone. 

Turning  to  the  soft  parts,  the  Pulp  fills  the  cavity  of  the  tooth,  which 
avity  has  in  general  the  shape  of  the  tooth.  The  pulp  is  a  highly 
rascular  tissue,  and  richly  supplied  with  nerves  whose  filaments  pass  in 
>art  into  the  dentinal  tubules.  The  pulp  is  so  sensitive  that  in  popular 
Anguage  it  is  called  "the  nerve."  In  the  original  formation  of  the 
tooth  the  dentine  is  produced  by  the  structure  which  is  afterwards 
represented  by  the  pulp,  and  through  life  the  latter  retains  to  a 
considerable  extent  its  formative  power. 

The  tooth  is  fitted  accurately  into  the  alveolus  by  means  of  the 
cement  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Dental  periosteum  or  penodontal 
membrane  on  the  other.  This  membrane,  lying  between  the  cement 
and  the  bone  of  the  jaw,  forms  a  kind  of  double  periosteum,  and  is, 
from  its  position,  very  liable  to  the  action  of  mechanical  forces,  being 
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plac«d  betveei)  two  rigid  structures,  one  of  which  (the  tooUi)  is  peculiarly 
exposed  to  mechanical  interference.  It  is  contlnuouB  at  the  apax  oT 
the  root  with  the  pulp,  and  at  the  neck  with  the  mucous  membnnc 
of  the  gums  on  the  one  hand  and  tho  periosteum  of  the  jaw  on  tfae 
other. 

1.  Csries. — This  name  is  applied  to  a  condition  which  is  notanalogoiu 
to  caries  of  bone,  except  in  so  far  as  in  both  there  is  destruction  of  th( 
dense  calcilied  structure.  Caries  of  bone  is  related  to  inflammatory 
processes,  but  caries  of  the  teeth  has  no  such  origin.  It  consists  of  a 
softening,  usually  pn^essive,  of  the  enamel  ami 
dentine,  and  their  subseijiient  disint-egration.  The 
process  appears  to  begin  very  commonly  in  pUcei 
where  tho  enamel  shows  noi-mally  rather  deep  fiuroTi, 
and  is  therefore  thinner  and  more  easily  destroyed 
than  elsewhere.  When  the  caries  reaches  the  den- 
tine it  advances  more  freely,  so  that  the  enamel  may 
to  some  extent  be  undermined.  The  lime  salts  are 
first  absorbed,  and  then  the  organic  basis  is  brobn 
down.  The  caries  advances  in  the  direction  of  the 
dentinal  tubules,  as  shown  in  Fig.  567. 

Various  views  have  been  held  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  [irocesB.  At  one  time  it  was  regarded  as  inBan- 
niatory,  but  this  view  may  be  set  aside,  chiefly  on 
the  ground  that  a  process  exactly  similar  occurs  in 
tt;cth  which  have  been  drawn  and  re-inserted,  at 
well  as  in  artificial  teeth  made  of  the  ivory  of  At 
hippopotamus.  The  caries  consists,  in  fact,  of  ■ 
gradual  solution  of  the  lime  salts,  and  for  thia 
solution  we  must  infer  the  existence  of  an  >ai. 
The  secretion  of  the  mouth  is  naturally  atkaliiK, 
biit  in  carious  teeth  an  acid  reaction  haa  been 
detected.  The  aci<lity  is  often  connected  with  de- 
rangements of  the  stomach,  but  it  may  have  a  more 
local  origin,  as  when  the  secretion  of  the  guma  la 
abnormal,  or  perbajis  when  food  is  undergoing  acid 
1  contact  with  the  teeth.  It  may  be  that  before  the 
teeth  yield  to  an  undue  acidity  they  have  already  an  abnormally  weak 
power  of  resistance,  and  this  may  be  related  to  personal  peculiaritits. 
inherited  or  otherwise. 

At  the  advancing  margin  of  the  caries  a  widening  of  the  dentinal 
tubes  is  visible,  and  in  these  widened  tubes,  as  well  as  in  the  cariow 
cavity,  bacteria  and  Leptothrix  threads  are  to  be  found.    By  aoms, 
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especially  by  Klebs,  the  process  has  been  ascribed  to  the  action  of 
these  organisms. 

2.  Inflammation  frequently  follows  on  caries,  and  the  pulp  is  usually 
nvolved.  It  is  almost  certainly  attacked  if  the  caries  causes  penetra- 
ion  into  the  pulp,  but  before  this  takes  place  there  is  frequently  some 
nflammation  which  expresses  itself  in  a  new-formation  of  Secondary 
lentine  inside  the  tooth  around  the  point  to  which  the  caries  is 
iclvancing  (see  Fig.  567).  In  this  way  the  carious  cavity  may  be  shut 
>ff  from  the  cavity  of  the  pulp,  and  thus  a  more  serious  inflammation 
erarded  off.  Very  frequently,  however,  a  more  acute  inflammation  of 
the  pulp  occurs,  with  redness,  swelling,  great  pain,  not  infrequently 
ilso  with  complete  necrosis  of  the  pulp,  and,  in  consequence,  of  the 
whole  tooth. 

The  inflammation  often  extends  to  structures  around  the  tooth.  The 
root-membrane  or  dental  periosteum,  which  covers  the  root  portion  of 
the  tooth,  is  the  structure  most  directly  attacked.  This  membrane  is, 
as  we  have  seen,  intimately  connected,  towards  the  neck  of  the  tooth, 
with  the  submucous  tissue  of  the  gums  and  the  peribsteum  of  the 
alveolar  process  of  the  jaw.  Inflammations  of  these  structures, 
especially  of  the  gums,  very  frequently  ensue,  resulting  in  the  well- 
known  Oum-Boil,  which  often  goes  on  to  suppuration  and  abscess, 
forming  the  so-called  Parulis.  The  abscess  usually  bursts  into  the 
mouth,  but  it  may  produce  extensive  swelling  of  the  gum,  and  lead 
even  to  penetration  outwards,  resulting  in  a  fistulous  opening  in  the 
)kin. 

The  result  may  be  even  more  serious  if  the  periosteum  of  the  jaw 
becomes  inflamed,  resulting,  it  may  be,  in  suppuration  which  is  apt  to 
>e  chronic.  With  the  periostitis  there  is  usually  new-formation  of  bone, 
raiising  thickening  of  the  jaw. 

Inflammations  of  the  root-membrane  and  periosteum  of  the  jaw 
sometimes  occur  apart  from  caries,  as  a  result,  for  instance,  of  poison- 
ing with  phosphorus  or  mercury,  and  in  scurvy.  In  that  case  the 
inflammation  is  not  limited  to  the  neighbourhood  of  one  tooth,  but 
extends  usually  to  a  series. 

3.  Conditions  resulting  from  hereditary  syphilis. — In  children  who 
are  the  subjects  of  hereditary  syphilis,  the  teeth  show  malformations 
first  pointed  out  by  Hutchinson.  The  teeth  are  narrow  and  pointed  ; 
the  most  obvious  lesion  being  in  the  permanent  front  teeth  of  the 
tipper  jaw.  The  upper  incisors  are  nanowed  instead  of  being  expanded 
towards  the  cutting  edge,  and  the  central  ones  have  generally  a 
crescentic  notch  which  is  very  characteristic.  This  condition  of  the 
teeth   is  frequently   associated   with  interstitial  inflammation   of  the 
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cornea,  and  is  ascribed  by  Hutchinson  to  a  syphilitic  inflammation  of 
the  gums  during  the  formation  of  the  teeth. 

4.  Tumours  connected  with  the  teeth. — The  cement,  which,  it  must 
be  remembered,  is  composed  of  bony  tissue,  sometimes  undergoes  a 
hypertrophy  to  which  the  name  Exostosis  or  Osteoma  is  often  given. 
This  is  scarcely  a  true  bony  tumour,  but  originates  rather  in  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  cement,  leading  to  a  considerable  new-formadon  of 
bony  tissue.  In  this  way  are  formed  prominent  tuberous  outgrowths 
from  the  roots  of  the  teeth,  which  may  be  localized  to  one  part  of  the 
fang,  or  cover  a  considerable  portion  of  it,  or  even  the  whole  root 
portion  of  the  tooth.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  as  if  the  root  were 
enlarged  by  rough  accretions  on  its  surface.  These  so-caUed  exostoses 
sometimes  ofier  serious  resistance  to  the  extraction  of  the  teeth. 

Another  form  of  tumour  connected  with  the  teeth  is  that  which 
Virchow  has  called  the  Odontoma.  This  tumour  arises  in  connection 
with  teeth  retained  in  the  alveoli  by  faulty  development.  The  tumours 
are  composed  of  dentine  and  enamel,  and  are  of  small  size  and  rare 
occurrence. 

Cysts  of  the  jaws  have  already  been  referred  to  (p.  663)  as  usually 
taking  origin  in  connection  with  the  teeth  or  their  rudiments,  and 
Cancers  have  occasionally  a  similar  origin  (p.  664). 

literatare. — Smale  and  Colyer,  Diseases  and  injuries  of  the  teeth,  1893 ;  Ldd 
u.  RoTTExsTEiN,  UntoFs.  liber  d.  Caries  d.  Zahne,  1867 ;  Wedl,  Path.  d.  Ziilme. 
1870,  transl.,  1873  ;  Klebs,  Arch.  f.  exper.  Path.,  v. ;  Tomes,  Syst.  of  dental  sarg., 
1877 ;  Miller,  Die  Mikro-organismen  der  Mundhohie,  1892 ;  Saltbb,  in  Holmes 
Surg.,  v.,  1888;  Eve  (Cysts  of  jaws,  with  literature),  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  i.,  1883; 
Malahbez,  Arch.  d.  Phys.,  v.,  1885  ;  Hutchinson  (Syphilitic  teeth).  Syphilis,  1887; 
Sutton  (Odontoma),  Tumours  innocent  and  malignant,  2nd  edition;  CmBsn, 
Arch,  de  mt'rd.  exp.,  1894 ;  Borst,  Die  Lehre  v.  d.  Oeschwiilsten,  1902. 

B. — Thk  Soi-t  Palate,  Pharynx,  and  Tonsils. 

Introduotion. — The  mucous  mombrane  here  differs  from  that  of  th^ 
mouth  proper,  chieHy  in  respect  that  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  mucous 
glands  there  are  numerous  Lymphatic  follicles.  The  distinction  be- 
tween these  two  is  not  always  correctly  appreciated.  The  mucous 
glands  are  racemose  glands  with  proper  ducts,  opening  on  the  surface 
of  the  mucous  membrane.  The  follicular  glands,  as  they  are  often 
called  in  rather  a  confusing  way,  are  strictly  comparable  with  the 
closed  follicles  of  the  intestine.  In  the  pharynx,  soft  palate,  and  root 
of  the  tongue  they  occur  in  the  form  of  isolated  rounded  masses  of 
lymphatic  tissue,  like  the  solitary  follicles  of  the  intestine.  In  the 
tonsils  wo  have  aggregations  of  these  follicles   not  unlike  Peyers 
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itches.  Their  prominence  in  the  tonsils  causes  the  mucous  membrane 
*  be  thrown  into  folds,  and  so  we  have  comparatively  deep  recesses, 
hich  are  sometimes  called  Crypts,  in  which  secretions  may  accumu- 
te,  especially  if  their  depth  is  exaggerated  by  diseased  conditions. 
From  their  exposed  position  these  parts  are  peculiarly  prone  to 
ritation  from  agents  coming  to  them  from  without  The  mucous 
lembrane  of  the  mouth  seems  peculiarly  resistant  to  external  irri- 
ktions,  but  here,  where  there  is  the  transition,  as  it  were,  from  the 
lucous  membrane  exposed  to  external  influences  to  that  protected 
*om  them,  these  inflammatory  manifestations  occur  with  peculiar 
•equency.  Almost  all  the  diseases  we  have  to  treat  of  here  are  forms 
f  inflammation,  and  it  is  usual  to  describe  these  under  the  general 
iesignation  of  Angina. 

1.  Malformations. — The  fistula  colli  congenita  (see  p.  53)  com- 
Donly  opens  into  the  pharynx,  unless  it  be  a  blind  external  canal. 
k>metime8  there  is  an  internal  fistula,  which  is  incomplete  externally. 
^metimes  also  there  is  a  cyst  having  this  origin. 

2.  Catarrhal  angina — In  its  acute  form  this  constitutes  the  most 
)rdinary  sore  throat,  and  results  from  "  cold "  especially  at  seasons 
)f  the  year  when  sudden  changes  of  temperature  are  prevalent,  or 
iccurs  as  a  local  symptom  of  a  general  disease  such  as  measles,  scarlet 
ever,  small-pox.  It  may  be  said  regarding  scarlet  fever,  small-pox, 
jid  diphtheria  that  the  throat  aflection  in  them  begins  with  an  acute 
atan*h,  but  that,  especially  in  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria,  it  nearly 
.Iways  goes  on  to  phlegmonous  inflammation.  In  the  simple  acute 
atarrh  there  is  redness  and  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane  with 
i  mucous  exudation  which  covers  the  surface  and  which  has  a  tough 
insistence.     Sometimes  vesicles  form  on  the  mucous  membrane. 

Chronic  catarrh  very  fre<iuently  follows  on  the  acute  form,  especially 
nrhen  there  have  been  repeated  attacks.  The  conditions  are  somewhat 
different  in  different  cases,  and  rather  complicated  classifications  have 
been  introduced.  As  in  other  chronic  inflammations  there  is  here,  for 
the  most  part,  thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane,  but  in  some  cases 
the  mucous  membrane  is  indurated  and  atrophied.  There  may  be  a 
general  hypertrophy  of  the  superficial  layers  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
and,  as  the  blood-vessels  remain  congested,  it  is  rather  a  succulent 
swelling.  This  constitutes  what  is  called  the  Relaxed  throat.  The 
appearances  are  most  pronounced  in  the  case  of  the  uvula,  which  be- 
comes elongated,  sometimes  to  a  very  marked  extent.  At  other  times 
the  swelling  is  not  so  uniform,  but  with  some  general  thickening  there 
is  an  occasional  localized  prominence  causing  the  mucous  membrane  to 
assume  a  granular  appearance,  hence  the  term  Granular  phar3rngiti8. 
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This  form  occui-s  mostly  among  clergymen,  singers,  actors,  and  others 
whose  occupation  requires  them  to  use  their  voices  for  prolonged 
l)eriocls  with  a  loud  tone. 

3.  Acute  phlegmon  DUB  inflammation  of  the  fauces. — This  frequently 
results  in  the  formation  of  Abscesses.     It  is  a  condition  of  somewhat 
common  occuiTcnce.     There  is  not  merely  a  surface  catarrh,  but  the 
mucous  membrane  and  submucous  tissue  are  involved  in  an  acute  in- 
flammation of  a  very  intense  kind  which  usually  goes  ou  to  suppuration. 
The  disease  very  commonly  begins  on  one  side  and  frequently  involves 
the  tonsil,  sometimes  extending  thence  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
pharynx.     The  swelling  and  redness  are  very  great  from  hyperemia 
and  (edema  of  the  whole  structures,  and  the  patient  may  have  diiiicuitj 
in  opening  the  mouth.     If  it  goes  on  to  suppuration  the  pus  often 
collects  and  forms  an  abscess  which  bursts  into  the  throat     In  some 
cases  the  acute  inflammation  extends  downwards  to  the  base  of  the 
epiglottis  and  the  case  becomes  dangerous  because  of  the  [possible  super- 
vention of  cedcnia  glottidis.     It  should  be  added  that  the  name  Qninsy 
is  applied  to  this  disease  as  well  as  to  a  more  local  inflammation  of  the 
tonsils  alone. 

We  may  infer  that  in  this  disease  one  of  the  pyogenic  microbes  finds 
access  to  the  mucous  membrane.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the 
inflammation,  after  attacking  one  side,  ^msses  round  and  involves  the 
other,  and  this  looks  like  an  irritant  which  propagates  itself. 

4.  Diphtheria. — The  changes  which  occur  in  this  disease  have 
already  been  referred  to  in  considering  its  manifestations  in  the  air 
passages  (see  p.  820).  It  usually  begins  in  the  fauces  and  has  its 
centre  there.  There  is  in  the  fauces  a  fibrinous  exudation  usually 
associated  with  necrosis  of  the  mucous  membrane.  There  are  other 
signs  of  inflammation,  chiefly  the  presence  of  leucocytes  infiltrating  the 
mucous  membrane  and  passing  into  the  exudation.  As  a  rule,  there  is 
necrosis  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  this  in  all  degrees  till  we  come 
to  the  so-called  gangrenous  form  The  resulting  sloughs  frequently 
look  more  serious  than  they  are,  but  there  may  be  considerable  loss  of 
substance,  and  ulcers  of  some  depth  and  size  may  be  left. 

The  position  of  the  patches  of  exudation  is  very  various.  Sometimes 
they  are  mainly  on  the  tonsils,  sometimes  on  the  soft  palate  and  uvuk 
Extension  to  the  i)osterior  nares  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  larynx 
on  the  other,  is  very  frequent,  the  latter,  as  we  have  seen,  being 
particularly  common. 

5.  Acute  tonsillitis.  Quinsy. — This  inflammation  of  the  tonsU 
is,  as  we  have  seen,  occasionally  a  pait  of  a  general  phlegmonoos 
inflammation   of  the   fauces.      Occurring   more   independently  it  is 
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accompanied  by  considerable  swelling,  consisting  of  an  inflammatory 
infilti-ation  of  the  lymphatic  follicles  of  the  tonsils.  Sometimes  it  goes 
on  to  suppuration,  but  rarely  does  so  when  the  tonsils  alone  are 
affecteil.  The  swelling  in  many  cases  does  not  fully  subside,  and  gives 
rise  to  a  more  or  less  permanent  enlargement  such  as  we  have  next  to 
consider. 

6.  Chronic  tonsillitis.  Hypertrophy  of  the  tonsils. — Certain  per- 
sons, especially  in  childhood  or  youth,  are  prone  to  repeated  subacute 
inflammations  of  the  tonsils,  and  as  these  recur  the  tonsils  acquire  a 
3ermanent  enlargement.  This  consists  anatomically  in  a  true  hyper- 
trophy of  the  lyniphatic  follicles,  although  there  is  sometimes  also  an 
ncrease  of  the  interstitial  connective  tissue.  The  tonsils  are  rarely 
much  indurated,  the  soft  lymphatic  tissue  existing  so  abundantly  as  to 
oiake  the  structure  as  a  whole  somewhat  soft.  The  enlargement  is 
very  variable,  there  being  sometimes  a  rapid  enlargement  followed  by 
a  rapid  subsidence. 

The  inflammation  sometimes  leaves  behind  deep  pits  and  recesses  in 
the  tonsils.  These  may  contain  semi -solid  plugs,  consisting  of  the 
secretions  of  the  mouth  mixed  with  particles  of  food,  microbes,  and 
fungi.  These  sometimes  become  condensed  into  concretions  or 
calculi.  The  contents  of  these  exaggerated  crypts,  by  reason  of 
their  decomposition,  often  irritate  the  tissue  around. 

The  hypertrophy  is  not  always  the  result  of  chronic  inflammation. 
There  are  cases  of  congenital  hypertrophy  of  the  tonsils,  and  there  are 
still  more  frequent  cases  of  a  gradual  enlargement  without  any  apparent 
attacks  of  inflammation.  In  this  way  the  tonsils  may  acquire  very 
arge  dimensions,  reaching  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg  on  some  occasions. 
rhese  conditions  also  are  met  with  chiefly  in  children. 

In  children  it  is  common  to  have  an  enlargement  of  the  closed 
jmphatic  follicles  of  the  pharynx,  and  especially  of  the  naso-pharynx, 
laving  similar  characters  to  the  enlargement  of  the  tonsils  which  is  so 
requent  in  children.  To  this  condition  the  somewhat  misleading  term 
idenoid  growths  is  given.'  The  stnicture  is  that  of  lymphatic  tissue, 
ind  the  condition  is  an  enlargement  from  chronic  inflammation.  In 
prolonged  cases  there  may  be  an  induration  of  the  structures  from 
x)nnective-tissue  formation. 

7.  Syphilitic  disease  of  the  fauces. — Here,  as  in  the  mouth,  syphilis 
manifests  itself  in  multifarious  ways.  A  persistent  Catarrh  having 
the  ordinary  characters  of  subacute  simple  catarrh  is  very  common. 
Mucous  patches  or  Condylomata  are  tolerably  frequent,  especially  on 
the  pillars  of  the  fauces  and  on  the  soft  palate.  In  the  tertiary  stage 
with  or  without  the  formation  of  gummata,  there  may  be  Ulceration 
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of  the  mucous  membrane.  Not  infrequently  the  ulceration  exUndi 
very  deeply  and  causes  destruction  of  the  uvula  and  palate.  It  may 
extend  to  the  epiglottis  and  no 
further.  It  is  frequently  Kcom- 
paiiied  by  considerable  thicken- 
ing and  cicatricial  contraction, 
ao  that  it  may  lead  to  great 
deformity  and  sometimes  to 
stenosis  of  the  pharynx. 

8.  Tnbercnlar  aleen.— These 
are  of  comparatively  rare  occnr- 
i-cncc.  Thp  disease  is  asBociiUd 
with  phthisis  pulmotialis,  and  ii 
really  due  to  an  exteaaion  up- 
wards of  tul>en:ular  ulceration  of 
the  larynx.  It  occurs  in  tht 
form  of  superficial  ulcers,  origin- 
iiUy  of  a  circular  fonn  {s« 
Fig.  .568^ 

9.  The  Tumonn  of  the  fiiuti 
are  not  so  different  from  thou 
of   the    mouth   as   to  call  for 

11   ryi.i,  I    I  r,  iiTH  H,  i.-  c.  special    remark,   and    they  an 

altogether  of  much  less  freiiuent  occurrence.     We  meet  with  paplUij: 
cxcrescencea,  cysts,  sarcomas,  and  epitheliomas. 


C. — Thk  (EHorHAuus. 

The  diseases  of  this  part  of  the  alimentary  canal  are  important  from 
ft  practical  point  of  view,  chiefly  becaiise  of  the  natural  narroinwB 
of  the  tube.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  cesophagus  is  covered  by  i 
thick  layer  of  stratified  flat  epithelium,  and  the  mucous  glands  an 
comparatively  few. 

I.  DilatAtion  of  the  (BSophagnB. — Of  this  somewhat  frequent  con- 
dition two  forms  may  be  distinguished. 

<(()  General  dilatation  of  the  tube  is  a  result  of  obstruction  at 
any  part  of  its  course.  The  obstruction  is  mostly  low  down  in  lis 
resophagus  and  may  he  even  at  the  CArdiac  end  of  the  stomach.  Wtti 
the  dilatation  in  these  cases  there  is  usually  considerable  thickening 
of  the  muscular  coat,  although  this  is  not  always  present.  There  ii 
also  sometimes  a  general  dilatation  without  obstruction,  probably  doe 
to  diminution  of  contractility  in  the  muscular  coat. 
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(b)  Partial  dilatation  or  Diverticulum  occurs  in  two  principal 
forms,  according  as  the  force  causing  the  dilatation  is  pressure  from 
within  the  tube  or  traction  from  without. 

The  Pulsion-diverticulum  arising  by  pressure  from  within  may 
sometimes  owe  its  origin  to  a  slight  congenital  pouching  of  the  tube. 
This  may  be  due  to  an  imperfect  closure  of  the  communication  between 
the  oesophagus  and  the  trachea  during  foetal  life.  If  this  closure  be 
delayed,  then  the  wall  of  the  cesophagus  may  remain  bulged  out  in 
front  and  from  this  beginning  a  larger  diverticulum  may  arise. 

More  commonly,  however,  diverticula  form  on  the  posterior  wall 
and  usually  at  the  junction  of  pharynx  and  wsophagus.  It  is  probable 
that  for  the  most  part  this  form  originates  by  a  piece  of  hard  food 
lodging  in  a  fold  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  being  gradually  pushed 
outwards,  carrying  the  wall  of  the  tube  with  it.  As  the  sac  enlarges, 
it  hangs  downwards  with  its  mouth  presenting  upwards,  and  so  it  is 
always  ready  to  receive  the  food  in  its  passage  downwards.  It  is 
probable  that  in  most  of  these  cases  there  is,  to  begin  with,  a  separation 
of  the  fibres  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  oesophagus  or  pharynx,  and 
the  mucous  membrane  is  pushed,  as  it  wore,  through  the  muscular 
coat,  which  is  thinnest  at  the  junction  of  pharynx  and  a'sophagus.  If 
the  sac  is  of  any  considerable  size  and  filled  with  food,  it  will  press  on 
the  part  of  the  oesophagus  situated  below  its  mouth,  and  of  itself 
produce  an  obstruction.  In  this  way  the  food  is  prevented  passing 
down  the  oesophagus  and  goes  readily  into  the  sac.  We  have 
therefore  a  continually  increasing  enlargement  of  the  diverticulum 
which  may  reach  the  dimensions  of  a  child's  head  or  larger.  It 
contains  the  remains  of  the  decomposing  food  with  mucus,  some- 
times in  considerable  masses.  If  the  diverticulum  is  moderate  in  size 
its  wall  may  still  contain  some  muscular  fibre,  although  the  muscular 
coat  is  mostly  absent  except  just  at  the  neck. 

The  Traction-divertioulum  arises  by  cicatricial  contraction  of  struc- 
tures adherent  to  the  wall  of  the  oesophagus.  The  contracting  structure 
is  mostly  a  lymphatic  gland  at  the  root  of  the  lung,  which  has  been 
affected  with  tuberculosis,  usually  in  connection  with  phthisis  pul- 
monalis.  After  healing  of  the  tuberculosis,  the  gland  has  undergone 
cicatricial  contraction,  and  by  dragging  on  the  wall  of  the  oesophagus 
has  produced  a  funnel-shaped  pouch,  the  apex  of  which  is  usually 
composed  of  cicatricial  tissue. 

This  form  of  diverticulum  is  peculiarly  prone  to  Perforation  at  the 

apex  if  hard  food  impinges  on  it.     This  leads  to  acute  inflammation  in 

the  neighbourhood,  resulting  in  an  abscess-like  cavity,  which  may 

perforate  the  trachea  or  a  bronchus,  or  the  neighbouring  pleura  or 

30 
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pericardium.  In  the  former  case  there  will  probably  be  gangrene 
of  the  lungs,  and  in  the  latter  acute  inflammation  of  the  seroos 
membrane. 

2.  Obstruotion  of  the  CBSophagus. — This  is  sometimes  Congenital. 
There  may  be  a  congenital  deficiency  in  the  middle  part  of  the  tube, 
a  fibrous  cord  representing  the  occluded  tube.  In  some  cases  the 
oesophagus  below  the  occlusion  opens  into  the  trachea.  Obstruction 
also  arises  as  a  consequence  of  pressure  from  without,  by  tumours, 
aneurysms,  abscesses,  but  is  still  more  frequent  from  disease  in  the 
tube  itself.  Ulcers  of  various  kinds,  by  the  cicatricial  contraction 
incident  to  the  process  of  healing,  may  induce  obstruction,  as,  for 
example,  ulcers  from  swallowing  strong  acids,  syphilitic  ulcers,  etc 
Still  more  frequent  are  obstructions  from  tumours  of  the  oesophagns, 
and  especially  Cancers  (see  further  on).  As  mentioned  above,  obstruc- 
tions of  the  oesophagus  frequently  give  rise  to  dilatation  with  hyper- 
trophy of  the  muscular  coat  above  the  seat  of  constriction.  Sometimes 
the  dilatation  is  greater  in  one  locality  so  that  with  a  general  dilatation 
there  is  a  partial  diverticulum. 

3.  Inflammations  of  the  OBSophagus. — The  mucous  membrane  of  the 
(lisophagus  is  formed  so  as  to  resist  the  action  of  irritants,  and  unless 
the  action  be  peculiarly  strong  we  have  not  considerable  inflanunation. 
But  when  strong  acids,  or  alkalies,  or  substances  at  a  high  temperature, 
are  swallowed  they  may  cause  superficial  necrosis  and  considerable 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane.  The  small-pox  eruption  may 
extend  into  the  oesophagus,  producing  inflammation. 

Strong  acids  or  alkalies,  when  swallowed,  pass  rapidly  through  the 
oesophagus,  and  so  produce  much  less  serious  results  than  they  do  in 
the  stomach.  Acids  produce  whitish,  yellowish,  or  brownish  sloughs  of 
the  epithelium,  sometimes  penetrating  the  mucous  membrane  itself 
Caustic  alkalies,  on  the  other  hand,  dissolve  the  epithelium,  and  produce 
a  greyish  gelatinous  material  which  lies  on  the  surface.  If  they  pene 
trate  the  mucous  membrane  they  reduce  it  to  a  soft  brownish,  half- 
diffluent  substance.  If  recovery  occur,  there  are  at  first  ulcers  with 
more  or  less  violent  inflammation,  and  afterwards  healing  with  contrac- 
tion of  the  ulcers  and  possibly  considerable  narrowing  of  the  tube. 

Small-pox  pustules  in  the  oesophagus  are  very  similar  to  those  in  the 
mouth,  and,  like  them,  readily  lose  their  epithelial  covering  and 
become  converted  into  ulcers.  They  are  accompanied  by  signs  of 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  generally. 

A  few  cases  of  a  peculiar  inflammation  of  the  oesophagus  have  been 
recorded  in  which  the  surface  epithelium  has  been  shed  in  the  form  of 
a  consistent  cast  of  a  greater  or  lesser  part  of  the  tube.    To  this 
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condition  the  name  of  (EBopha^tis  disaecans  snperflcialiB  has  been 
Applied  by  Kosenberg. 

Syphilis  and  Tuberoaloeie  of  the  cesoph&gus  are  very  rare.  The 
tatter  has  been  found  combined  with  cancer.  Antinomyooais  has  also 
been  obaerved. 

Thrush  occasionally,  as  we  have  seen,  extends  from  the  mouth 
downwards  to  the  (esophagus  (see  Fig.  562,  p.  ! 


4.  Rapture  aod  Perforation  of  the  (esophafniB.— The  oesophagus 
may  be  directly  ruptured'  by  hard  and  sharp  bodies  being  swallowed 
with  the  food.  The  author  observed  a  case  in  which  a  lish-bone  cut 
through  the  cesophagus  and  entered  the  aorta. 

A  more  frequent  cause  of  perforation  is  disease  of  the  wall-  The 
Tnetion-divertiotUum  is,  according  to  Zenker,  the  commonest  cause  of 
perforation.  Next  to  that  comes  Cancer  of  the  cesophagus,  the  actual 
perforation  here  being  often  produced  by  the  sound. 

Perforatiiig  nlcerso  metimes  occurs  in  the  cesophagus,  its  causation 
being  similar  to  that  of  the  stomach  (which  see).  Fig.  569  represents 
inch  an  ulcer,  which  perforated  into  the  left  main  bronchus,  CMuing 
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gaikgreite  of  the  lung  on  account  of  food  passing  into  (he  bronchi  ud 
lung  alveoli.  There  have  been  cases  in  which  the  ulcer  has  penetntcd 
the  aorta. 

5.  Tamonrs  of  the  (BBopbagns. — Simple  tissue  lumoun  are  rare. 
We  meet  with  Lipomas  and  Fibromaa,  and  the  author  has  described  t 
case  of  Myoma  i^'g-  570)  in  which  a  tumour,  4J  inches  long  and 


2  inches  in  thickness,  was  attached  by  a  comparatively  narrow  neck 
and  produced  death  by  obstructing  the  tube.  Polypoid  tumouii 
having  a.  fibrous  structure  and  a  similar  form  are  met  with. 

Cancer  of  the  cesophagus  is  by  far  the  most  important  form  o< 
tumour.  The  cancer  is  nearly  always  in  the  form  of  a  flawelled 
epithelioma,  and  in  its  histological  details  closely  conforms  to  cancel 
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of  the  Up.  The  masses  of  epithelial  cells  infiltrate  the  spaces  in  the 
underlying  connective  tissue,  and  the  tumour  also  projects  somewhat 
into  the  calibre  of  the  tube.  Here  also  there  ie  a  great  tendency  to 
ulceration,  the  mechanical  action  of  the  food  in  swallowing  doubtless 
contributing  to  thia  result. 

The  tumour  begins  at  a  limited  part  of  the  mucous  membrane,  but  it 
hae  a  special  tendency  to  extend  round  the  tube  in  the  form  of  a  ring 
(Fig.  571).  There  has  been  considerable  discussion  as  to  the  most 
common  situation  of  the  tumour,  and  the  result  of  the  comparison  of 
various  statistics  seems  to  be  that  the  moat  fre(|uent  seat  is  the  lower 
third.  Scarcely  less  frequent  than 
this  is  the  middle  third,  and  especi- 
ally the  place  corresponding  with 
the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea.  In 
the  upper  third  epithelioma  is  com- 
paratively infrequent. 

This  form  of  tumour,  when  it 
surrounds  the  tube,  frequently  leads 
to  Obetmotion  of  the  cBsophagns 
On  examining  the  (esophagus  after 
death  the  seat  of  the  tumour  if 
often  indicated  externally  by  a 
narrowing  of  the  tube,  which  is 
also  more  rigid  here  than  elsewhere. 
The  infiltration  of  the  walls  of  the 
ce«ophagus,  by  irritating  the  con- 
nective tissue,  causes  a  chronic 
inflammation  with  the  usual  new- 
formation  of  connective  tissue,  which 
contracts  and  narrows  the  tube. 
Besides  this,  the  mere  rigidity  of 
the  infiltrated  tube,  preventing  its 
dilatation  when  the  morsel  is  being 
swallowed,  may  produce  a  virtual 
obstruction  at  the  point  concerned. 
The  projection  of  the  tumour 
into  the  calibre  is  another  element, 
which  tells  especially  in  the  earlier 
periods.  But  as  ulceration  occurs, 
this  projection  of  the  tumour  usually 
becomes  inconsiderable,  and  there  may  oven  be  a  temporary  relief  to 
the  stricture  by  partial   deati-uction  of  the  tumour.     The  ulceration 
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itself,  however,  by  inducing  still   further  cicatricial  contraction,  may 
ultimately  confirm  the  obstruction. 

The  tumour  sometimes  extends  from  the  oesophagus  to  neighbouring 
lymphatic  glands,  or  to  surrounding  structures,  and  so  we  may  have 
the  trachea,  bronchi,  or  lungs  involved  in  it.  Sometimes  it  extends  to 
the  diaphragm,  pericardium,  vertebrae,  etc.  Tumours  of  the  natore 
of  Lymphosarcoma,  originating  in  the  lymphatic  glands,  may  also 
extend  to  the  oesophagus  (see  Fig.  572). 

Litoratore. — Knott,  Path,  of  the  oesoph.  (with  references  to  literature),  1878; 
Zenker,  in  Ziemssen's  Encjcl.,  vol.  viii.,  1878;  Konig,  in  Billroth  and  Loeeke's 
Dent.  Ghimrg.,  xxxv.,  1880;  Klebs  (Diverticulum),  Handb.  d.  path.  Anat,  i.; 
GoDLEE  and  Bucknaix,  Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  Lond.,  1901 ;  Bbosch,  Deut.  Archiv.  L 
klin.  Med.,  Ixvii.,  1900.  (Esophag%t%4t  c^i^Mecaii^— Bosenbsro,  Centralbl.  f.  tUg. 
Path.,  No.  18,  1892;  Selavunos,  Virch.  Arch.,  cxxxiii.,  1893,  p.  250.  TiJkr- 
ctUosU — Weichselbaum,  Wien.  med.  Woch.,  1884;  Beck,  Frag.  med.  Woeh.. 
1884;  Flexnbs,  Johns  Hopkins  Hosp.  Bull.,  iv.,  1893;  Cone,  ibid.,  viii.,  1897. 
SyjihiliJt — Weinlechner,  Wien.  med.  Woch.,  1880.  Per/ortUimj  ulcer— Fixui- 
son,  Olasg.  Med.  Jour.,  xix.,  1883,  p.  313 ;  Flower,  Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  xxxvi.,1858: 
Hilton,  Path.  Trans.,  vi.,  1854 ;  Part,  ibid.,  viii. ;  Quincke,  D.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Mei, 
xxvi.,  1879;  Kehrer,  ibid.,  xxxvi.,  1885.  Tumours — Vibchow,  OeschwUlske.  iil; 
KoRENBACH  (Sarcoma),  Berl.  klin.  Wochenschr.,  Sept.  20  and  27,  1875;  Coin 
(Myoma),  Olasg.  Med.  Jour.,  iv.,  1872,  p.  201;  Faqge  (do.),  Path.  Trans.,  UTi., 
1875,  p.  94  ;  Thorkl,  Lubarsch  und  Ostertag,  Ergebnisse,  v.,  1900. 


D. — The  Stomach. 

Introduction. — In  considering  the  diseases  of  the  stomach,  it  u 
necessary  to  bear  in  mind  certain  points  in  regard  to  the  structore 
and  functions  of  the  organ.  The  innumerable  glands  which  exist  in  the 
mucous  membrane  are  engaged  in  the  formation  of  the  Gastric  jniM 
for  the  purposes  of  digestion.  The  diseases  of  the  stomach  veiy  readily 
interfere  with  the  function  of  these  glands,  so  that  the  secretion  of 
gastric  juice  is  insufficient  in  quantity  or  deteriorated  in  quality.  In 
that  case  the  Food  is  apt  to  lie  in  the  stomach  undigested,  and  it  very 
commonly  undergoes  various  forms  of  Decomposition.  The  products 
of  decomposition  acting  on  the  mucous  membrane  still  further  interfere 
with  the  process  of  secretion,  and  by  their  irritative  action  keep  ap  or 
induce  a  condition  of  catarrh  of  the  stomach.  Grases  also  develop  in  the 
process  of  decomposition,  and  these,  by  distending  the  organ,  interfere 
with  its  proper  peristaltic  movements,  and  so  hinder  the  passage  of  the 
food  through  the  pylorus. 

But  it  is  not  merely  local  diseases,  such  as  inflammations  and 
tumours,   which  mt^tfere  with   the  secretion  of   the  gastric  juice. 
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Changes  characterized  by  Cloudy  swelling  and  Fatty  degeneration  are 
met  with  in  the  glandular  epithelium  in  numerous  infective  diseases — 
small-pox,  typhus,  septicaemia,  eta — as  also  in  poisoning  with  phos- 
phorus. In  these  cases  the  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice  may  be  almost 
at  a  standstill,  and  if  food  be  introduced  it  is  apt  to  lie  in  the  stomach ; 
by  its  mere  presence,  and  by  the  action  of  the  products  of  decomposi- 
tion, it  may  produce  still  further  structural  changes. 

The  forms  of  decomposition  which  the  food  undergoes  when  it  lies 
undigested  in  the  stomach  are  various,  but  the  chief  are  those  char- 
acterized by  the  development  of  Acetic,  Lactic,  and  Butjrric  acids. 
The  agents  in  these  changes  are  microbes  which  are  introduced  in 
abundance  with  the  food  and  propagate  in  the  stomach,  unless  their 
multiplication  is  hindered  by  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice.  In  the 
contents  of  the  stomach,  when  at  any  time  they  are  discharged  during 
life,  swarms  of  bacteria  are  found,  and  in  addition  there  are  nearly 
always  proliferating  spores  of  fungi  and  sometimes  large  numbers  of 
sarcinae. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  products  of  decomposition  irritate 
the  mucous  membrane,  but,  in  addition  to  that,  microbes  have  been 
found  in  some  cases  to  enter  the  glands  and  mucous  membrane.  In 
some  of  the  cases  the  action  of  such  microbes  has  produced  little 
Pnstnles  in  the  mucous  membrane,  or  even  larger  prominences  ^vith 
necrosis  and  ulceration.  It  may  be  inferred  that  it  is  microbes  of  a 
special  kind  or  in  a  peculiar  state  of  activity  which  thus  penetrate 
the  mucous  membrane.  Stagnation  of  the  food  in  the  stomach 
and  its  decomposition  will  occur  still  more  when,  by  stricture  of 
the  pylorus,  there  is  a  Mechanical  obstacle  to  the  passage  from 
the  stomach. 

Besides  the  mere  local  effects  induced  by  the  products  of  decomposi- 
tion, it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 
is  actively  engaged  in  Absorption,  and  that  these  products  may  to 
some  extent  be  taken  into  the  blood.  It  is  probable  that  the  headache 
and  other  nervous  symptoms  occurring  in  dyspepsia  are  in  great 
measure  due  to  the  existence  in  the  blood  of  small  quantities  of  these 
poisonous  agents  and  their  action  on  the  nervous  system. 

When  the  food  remains  in  the  stomach  and  accumulates  there,  it  is 
usually  got  rid  of  after  a  time  by  Vomiting.  This  action  is  produced 
by  irritation  of  a  centre  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  the  muscles 
employed  are  mainly  those  used  in  respiration,  but  in  different 
combinations.  The  centre  may  be  irritated  directly,  as  by  intro- 
ducing apomorphine  into  the  blood,  or  by  disease  of  the  brain 
itself.     But  in  the  case  we  are  considering  it  is  irritated  by  reflex 
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stimulation,  the  stimulation  taking  origin  in  centripetal  fibres  in  the 
stomach  itself.  The  occurrence  of  vomiting  is  dependent  on  the  nature 
and  amount  of  the  irritation  applied  and  on  the  sensitiveness  of  tlie 
centre  in  the  individual. 

Postmortem  obangM. — After  death,  any  remains  of  food  lying  in  the  stomicb 
are  apt  to  decompose  rapidly,  especially  as  the  gastric  juioe  in  most  cases  is  not 
secreted  in  the  normal  way  up  to  the  period  of  death,  and  so  the  decomposition  is 
not  interfered  with.  The  decomposing  juices  therefore  act  readily  on  the  moeoia 
membrane,  and  the  decomposition  may  even  extend  to  the  latter.  The  principal 
changes  produced  are  AlterationB  In  colour,  resulting  from  chemical  changes 
in  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood.  This  may  diffuse  out  of  the  blood-vesielft 
and  stain  the  mucous  membrane  of  a  reddish  hue,  the  colour  being  spedallj 
pronounced  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  larger  vessels.  There  is  often  a 
greenish  colour  developed  by  the  decomposition  of  the  blood.  Later,  the  colour 
may  be  almost  black  or  slaty,  but  in  many  cases  this  deep  colour  is  not  altogether 
a  post-mortem  change;  it  depends  in  part  on  a  true  pigmentation  from  chronic 
catarrh  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

Softening  of  the  stomach  or  Gastromalacia  is  also  a  post-mortem  change.  It  u 
really  a  digestion  of  the  coats  of  the  stomach  by  the  gastric  juice.  As  a  role,  in 
persons  near  death,  the  gastric  juice  is  not  secreted  normally,  but  if  the  person  die 
while  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice  is  still  active,  then  the  latter  may,  by  a  process 
of  Digestion,  act  on  the  coats  of  the  stomach.  This  condition  occurs  mostly  in 
persons  who  die  suddenly,  especially  if  the  body  is  kept  in  a  warm  place,  and  it  is 
more  frequent  in  children  than  in  adults.  In  the  slightest  degree,  the  mncoia 
membrane  alone  is  softened,  and  it  can  be  removed  by  the  finger  as  a  soft  paste 
from  the  surface  of  the  nmscular  coat.  Penetrating  deeper,  the  muscular  coat  and 
even  the  serous  coat  may  be  half  liquefied,  so  that  on  handling  the  stomach  it  may 
be  perforated.  The  stomach  may  even  Rupture  in  the  body,  and  the  contentspasft 
outwards,  producing  softening  in  neighbouring  parts.  In  some  cases  the  diaphngm 
has  been  softened  in  this  way,  and  part  of  the  stomach  contents  have  passed  into 
the  pleural  cavity. 

These  various  changes  occur  in  those  parts  of  the  stomach  where  the  contents 
have  been  lying  after  death.  This  is  generally  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fnndos. 
As  the  contents  are  usually  fluid,  it  is  often  seen  that  the  changes  stop  short  at  a 
definite  level  and  the  unaltered  mucous  membrane  is  abruptly  demarcated  from  the 
altered  part.  The  pyloric  portion  of  the  stomach,  as  it  usually  lies  highest,  if 
least  frequently  affected,  and  this  is  important,  as  that  part  of  the  stomach  is  the 
most  frequent  seat  of  disease. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  pathological  changes  met  with  in  the  stomach 
are  very  often  obscured  by  the  occurrence  of  these  post-mortem  changes. 

Literature. — Leube,  in  Ziemssen*s  Encycl.,  vii.,  1877;  Kussmaul,  D.  Arch.  Mr 
klin.  Med.,  vi.  ;  Bkunton,  Disorders  of  digestion,  1886.  Digtstion  of  Momar^" 
HuNTEit,  Phil,  trans.,  1772,  and  Works  by  Palmer,  iv.,  116;  Bubks,  Med.  and 
Surg.  Jour.,  1810;  Bamberoer,  Krankh.  d.  chylop.  Syst.,  1855;  Virchow,  Wnrzb. 
Verhandl.,  1850;  Reeves,  Softening  of  stom.  in  children  and  adults,  1867;  Paw- 
low,  Die  Arbeit  d.  VerdauungsdrUsen  (Transl.). 
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I.— MALFORMATIONS  AND  CONTRACTIONS  OF  THK  STOMACH. 

1.  Con^^ital  malformations. — There  may  be  almormal  smallness 
ither  with  or  without  other  more  general  malformations.  Sometimes 
n  Hour-glass  form  occurs,  the  middle  part  of  the  stomach  being 
Dntracted.  This  malformation  may  also  be  acquired  by  cicatricial 
sntraction. 

Atresia  and  stenosis  of  the  pylorus  are  met  with  as  congenital 
onditions.  Atresia  or  complete  occlusion  occurs  in  the  form  either 
f  a  simple  diaphragm  between  the  stomach  and  duodenum  (similar 
iaphragms  may  occur  at  other  parts  of  the  stomach),  or  as  a  more 
oraplete  separation,  there  being  only  a  cord  uniting  the  stomach  and 
uodenura.  Congenital  stenosis  of  the  pylorus  is  alleged  to  be  of 
requent  occurrence.  According  to  Maicr  there  are  two  forms,  a  funnel- 
haped  and  ring-shaped.  In  the  former  the  pyloric  portion  of  the 
tnmach  is  converted  chiefly  by  hypertrophy  of  the  muscular  coat,  into 
I  somewhat  rigid  funnel,  whose  apex  projects  into  the  loose  duodenum. 
Che  condition  is  compared  to  that  of  the  normal  cervix  uten  in  its  rela- 
•ion  to  the  loose  vagina.  Tilger  descri1)es  a  ca.sc  in  which  the  stenosis 
!Ztended  to  the  first  part  of  the  duodeiuim.  In  the  nng-shaped  form 
here  is  an  abrupt  narrow  projecting  ring,  formed  by  localized  thicken- 
ng  of  the  muscular  coat.  The  congenital  stenosis  is  often  iissociate<l 
rith  fixation  of  the  pylorus  due  to  a  dense  and  thick  hcpati co-duodenal 
gament.  Congenital  stenosis  like  the  acquired  forms  is  followed 
y  dilatation  of  the  stomach  sometimes  associated  with  hypertrophy  of 
36  muscular  coat.  Care  is  required  in  diagnosing  congenital  stenosis, 
A  various  states  of  contraction  of  the  muscular  coat  in  the  pyloric 
agion  may  simulate  it,  and  it  may  also  be  simulated  by  thickening  due 
3  chronic  catarrh. 

2.  Contractions  of  the  stomach  may  be  general  or  local.  A  General 
ontraction  is  produced  when  the  stomach  is  long  deprived  of  food, 
liis  is  most  directly  produced  by  obstruction  of  the  oesophagus  or 
ardiac  orifice,  but  also  occurs  when,  for  any  other  reason,  food  is  not 
aken.  There  is  also  a  general  shrinking  sometimes  as  a  consequence 
»f  scirrhous  cancer,  and  a  similar  shrinking  may  be  produced  by  peri- 
onitis  which  has  led  to  thickening  and  contraction  of  the  peritoneum 
generally. 

Partial  contractions  are  usually  the  result  of  cicatrization  of  ulcers. 
\s  these  are  mostly  on  the  lesser  curvature,  the  two  orifices  may  be 
irawn  close  together.  Sometimes  an  hour-glass  contraction  may  be 
)roduced  in  this  way.  There  is  also  occasionally  an  hour-glass  con- 
luction  visible  post  mortem,  which  depends  merely  on  an  irregular 
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contraction  of  the  muscular  coat  and  is  of  no  special  significaace. 
Cancer  of  the  stomach  may  produce  partial  contraction.  It  is  to  be 
remarked,  however,  that  simple  ulcers  of  the  stomach  mostly  heal 
without  considerable  contraction,  the  cicatrices  being  quite  flat. 

Literature.— WiDERHOFER,  Oerhardt's  Handb.  der  Kinderkrankh.,  iv.,  1880; 
I^ANDERER,  Angeb.  Stenose  des  Pylorus,  Tubingen,  1879 ;  BIaikb,  Vireh.  Aroh.,  di., 
1885  ;  TiLGER,  ibid.,  cxxxiii.,  1893  ;  Garrimoton  (Hour-glass  contr.).  Path.  Traiu., 
xxxiii.,  1882 ;  Hudson,  ibid.,  xxzviii.,  1887;  J.  H.  Nicoll  (with  Uteratare),  Con- 
genital Stenosis  of  Pylorus,  Trans.  Med.  Ghir.  Soc.,  Olas.,  iii.,  1902. 


II.— DILATATION   AND  HYPERTROPHY  OF  THE  STOMACH. 

These  conditions  mostly  result  from  obstruction  to  the  passage  of 
food  through  the  pylorus  from  contraction  of  that  orifice.  A  simple 
weakness  of  the  muscular  coat  may  also  allow  of  passive  distendoo. 
Obstruction  of  the  pylorus,  causing  an  accumulation  of  the  contents, 
leads  in  the  first  instance  to  a  simple  distension  of  the  organ,  which 
tells  chiefly  on  the  parts  which  are  free  to  swell  out.  The  leo^ 
curvature  is  fixed  by  its  attachments,  and  it  usually  retains  nearly  its 
normal  position  except  that  its  middle  part  is  somewhat  dragged 
downwards.  The  greater  curvature,  on  the  other  hand,  is  carried 
downwards,  and  the  stomach  may  apparently  fill  the  entire  abdomeii, 
reaching  as  far  as  the  symphysis  pubis.  Sometimes  the  pylorus  is 
depressed  and  the  duodenum  correspondingly  displaced. 

The  general  result  of  obstruction  of  an  orifice  is  compensatory  hyper- 
trophy of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  viscus,  such  as  frequently  develops 
in  the  heart  and  urinary  bladder.  But  the  muscular  coat  of  the 
stomach  has  a  somewhat  different  function  to  that  of  the  heart  or 
bladder.  In  the  latter  there  is  a  simultaneous  contraction  of  the  entire 
muscle  with  a  view  to  the  emptying  of  the  viscus.  In  the  stomach, 
however,  the  contraction  is  vermicular,  and  its  object  is  as  much  to 
move  the  contents  about  inside  the  stomach  as  to  empty  them  into 
the  duodenum.  In  the  actual  propulsion  of  the  contents  into  the 
duodenum  it  is  the  pyloric  portion  of  the  stomach  that  is  engaged,  and 
here  also  the  material  is  carried  forward  by  a  vermicular  movement 
Hence  the  hypertrophy  of  the  muscular  coat  in  obstruction  of  the 
pylorus  does  not  occur  uniformly  in  the  stomach,  but  localuea  itsdf 
in  the  pyloric  portion,  sometimes  even  with  a  special  thickening  jiut 
at  the  orifice,  forming  a  tight  Sphincter.  In  these  cases,  when  the 
wall  of  the  stomach  is  divided,  the  progressive  thickening  of  the  rigid 
muscular  coat  can  often  be  distinguished  as  the  pylorus  is  approached. 
As  the  muscle  of  the  stomach  is  in  bundles,  hypertrophy  produces  an 
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eicai^ration  of  these,  and  on  section  they  &re  frequently  very  pro- 

toinent,    especially    as    the    connective 

liaaue    septa    between     them    are    also 

liypertrophied.     The  alternating  bundles, 

as  seen  on  section,  have  been  compared 

with  the  leaves  of  a  fan. 

Besides  general  dilatation,  which  is  of 
sommon  occurrence,  a  localized  dilatation 
or  Oiverticnlam  is  met  with,  but  is 
exceedingly  lare.  Tilger  describes  a 
case  of  Traction-diverticultim  (see  under 
CEsophagus)  in  which  the  traction  from 
without  of  an  adherent  and  displaced 
gall-bladder  had  been  (he  cause.  Pulsion- 
diverticula  are  equally  rare.  In  the  case 
illustrated  by  Fig.  573,  the  diverticulum 

was  essentially  a  hernia  of  the   mucous       KLK.J73.-UK>cricdWDrticuiuuinoar 
membrane    through    the   muscular   coat      ep^tercuniture. 
and  was  thus  comparable  with  tbe  much  more  common  "  false  diver- 
ticula "  of  tbe  intestine. 

UtttatOM.— Pekzoldt,  MsgeDenreiteniDg,  1875:  Lbobe,  in  Zi«m8S«n'B  Bnoycl., 
tii.,  1S77 ;  Campbell  Thoubon,  Acute  dilatation  of  stomach,  1902 ;  TtuiBB,  Viroli. 
Arch.,  oizxiii.,  p.  301,  1S93;  JoeacA  FciuiDaoM  (Diverticula),  QIm.  Ued.  Joam.. 
1997  (with  reterenoes) ;  Hibn,  Deatscb.  Arch.  f.  klio.  Med.,  Iiiii..  369,  1900. 

in.— INFLAMMATIONS  OP  THE   STOMACH.     GASTRITIS. 

Acute  inflammationB  may  be  produced  by  tbe  action  of  irritant 
labetances.  Phlegmonons  inflammation  is  rare  in  the  stomach  as 
rampared  with  the  frequency  of  phlegmonous  angina  of  the  fauces, 
>r  dysenteric  inflammation  of  the  intestine.  A  localized  and  a 
liSiise  form  have  been  described,  the  latter  occupying  the  stomach  wall 
extensively,  and  causing  great  thickening  (see  Fig.  574).  There  is 
great  swelling  and  redness  of  the  mucous  membrane,  terminating  in 
purulent  infiltration  of  the  wall  of  tbe  stomach,  chiefly  of  the  sub- 
mucous tissue.  Sometimes  multiple  abscesses  form  in  the  wall  of  the 
stomach  and  burst  into  its  cavity.  It  has  been  found  in  some  cases  to 
be  related  to  an  invasion  of  streptococci,  in  this  and  other  respects 
resembling  erysipelas.  It  may  take  origin  in  an  ulcer  or  ulcerating 
cancer,  but  frequently  the  origin  of  tbe  infection  is  obscure. 

Catarrh  of  the  stomach,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  condition  of  very 
frequent  occurrence  and  is  met  with  in  the  acute  and  chronic  forms. 
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Acnte  catarrh. — ThU  is  an  acute  inflatnmatioD  usually  indoKd 
for  the  most  part  hy  the  direct  action  of  irritants  on  the  mucoiu 
membrane,  mainly  by  the  use  of  irritating  foods  or  drinka.  When 
food  remains  in  the  stomach  undigested  it  undergoes  decompodtiin, 
and  the  irritating  products  may  induce  an  acute  catarrh.  Bat  tlie 
mere  prolonged  stay  of  food  in  the  stomach  probably  induce*  it,  u 
when  the  secretion  of  the  gustric  juice  and  the  peristaltic  action  nen«- 
aary  to  the  process  of  digestion  are  interfered  with. 

It  is  seldom  that  the  stomach  can  be  examined  after  death  in  thit 
condition,  but  from  the  obsenationa  of  Beaumont  on  his  patient  »iiln 
gastric  tistida,  as  well  as  from  experiments  on  animals,  the  appearances 


of  the  mucous  membrane  have  been  tolerably  well  made  out.  Thm 
is  intense  redness  with  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane,  which  is 
covered  hy  a  layer  of  mucus  or  muco-pus,  sometimes  slightly  mixed 
with  bloixl.  The  appearances  are  most  marked  towards  the  pjlonis, 
and  sometimes  confined  to  that  region. 

Under  the  microscope  the  blood-vessels  in  the  mucous  membrant 
and  especially  in  the  sul>mucous  tissue,  are  found  enormously  distended 
and  the  epithelial  cells,  1>oth  those  of  the  surface  and  of  the  gbuid^ 
enlarged  and  granular. 

Chronic  catarrh. — This  often  remains  after  one  or  more  attscb  of 
the  acute  form.  It  is  also  present  in  cases  of  passive  bypenenus  of  tli* 
stomach,  which  so  frequently  occurs  in  consequence  of  diseases  of  tlic 
heait  and  liver.  Cancer  of  the  stomach  is  also  accompanied  hy  chtooK 
calurrh  in  most  cases. 
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If  the  catarrh  is  prolonged  there  usually  occurs  a  considerable  new- 
formation  of  connective  tissue,  as  in  other  chronic  inflammations.  There 
ia  thus  a  thickening  which  affects  the  mucosa,  aubmucosa,  and  muscular 
coat,  and  causes  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  to  assume  an 
irregularly  folded  or  warty  appearance,  which  has  given  rise  to  the 
designation  ^tat  mamekm-tU.  The  mucous  membrane  also  presents,  in 
many  cases,  dark  spots  or  a  general  deep  slaty  colour,  from  the  presence 
of  pigment  granules  in  the  tissue.  The  pigment  is  derived  from  the 
blood,  and  indicates  the  occurrence  of  hEemorrhages,  probably  by  dia- 


pedesis.    The  increase  of  the  connective  tissue  produces  Atrophy  of 
the  glands,  which  are  also  considerably  distorted. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  increase  of  connective  tisane  is 
specially  great,  and  the  wall  of  the  stomach  may  be  converted  into  a 
thick,  hard,  reaiatanl  structure.  Ag  all  these  processes  occur  mainly  in 
the  pyloric  portion  of  the  atomacfa,  considerable  N&tTOWlng  of  the 
orifice  may  result  The  rigidity  of  the  wall  and  the  narrowing  of  the 
orifice  induce  more  forcible  muscular  contractions,  and  the  muscular 
(oat  therefore  hypertrophies.  The  thickened  and  in<Utrat(K)  condition 
may  closely  resemble  scirrhus  of  the  stomach,  especially  as  the 
mujwnlar  coat  ia  often  hypertrophied  in  that  disease  also. 
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Occasionally   Mucous  poljrpi  develop  in  connection   with  chronic 
catarrh,  and  these  may  develop  into  mucous  cy8t& 

Action  of  corrosives,  caustics,  and  poisons. — Strong  acids  and 
alkalies  acting  on  the  stomach  wall  cause  necrosis  to  a  greater  or  leas 
extent.  As  already  noted  the  oesophagus  is  often  but  slightly 
involved.  The  intestine,  on  the  other  hand,  is  frequently  affected, 
sometimes  as  far  down  as  the  ilco-caecal  valve.  The  intensity  of 
the  action  depends  largely  on  the  concentration  of  the  acid  or  alkali. 
Sometimes  the  whole  thickness  of  the  stomach  is  dissolved,  and, 
the  contents  escaping,  the  action  extends  to  the  abdominal  organs. 
The  affected  parts  show  various  colours,  acids  generally  producing 
a  dark  colour,  while  alkalies  lead  to  a  more  tawny  appearance. 

If  the  patient  survive,  the  sloughs  will  be  discharged,  and  there 
is  subsequently  cicatricial  contraction,  leading  sometimes  to  serious 
deformity  and  stenosis  of  the  stomach. 

Carbolic  acid  produces  a  dry,  stiflf  condition  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. The  altered  epithelium  may  have  a  pearly  white  appearance 
(see  Fig.  575).  This  condition  may  also  extend  to  the  intestine.  (See 
cases  in  Western  Infirmary  Museum,  Glasgow.) 

Arsenic  does  not  produce  necrosis,  but  an  irritation,  evidenced  by 
hyperaemia,  and  sometimes  by  ulceration.  Decomposition  is  prevented 
by  the  presence  of  considerable  quantities  of  arsenic. 

literature. — Abekckombie,  Researches  on  dis.  of  stomach,  etc.,  3rd  ed.,  1837; 
Leube,  loc.  cit.;  Fenwick,  Morbid  states  of  stom.,  1868,  Atrophy  of  stom.,  1880: 
Uaberhhon,  Observations  on  dis.  of  abdom.,  3rd  ed.,  1878  ;  Fox,  in  Beynold's  Sjst. 
of  med.,  1868;  Beaumont,  Expers.  and  observations  on  gastric  juice,  etc.,  1833: 
SiLCOCK  (Phlegmonous  infl.),  Path.  Trans.,  xxxiv.,  1883;  Leith,  Edin.  Hoep. 
lieports,  iv.,  1896  (with  literature). 


IV.— THE  SIMPLE  PERFORATING    ULCER. 

This  peculiar  form  of  ulcer  is  met  with  only  in  the  stomach,  first  part 
of  the  duodenum,  and  lower  part  of  the  oesophagus.  The  duodenum  is 
not  an  infrequent  seat,  the  oesophagus  a  more  unusual  one.  It  is  also 
called  the  Round,  the  Chronic,  and  the  Perforating  ulcer.  It  is 
clear  from  the  localities  in  which  it  occurs  that  its  peculiarities  are  dae 
to  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice. 

The  ulcer  is  usually  round  or  oval  in  shape,  and  presents  the  appear- 
ance as  if  a  conical  piece  of  the  wall  of  the  stomach  had  been  punched 
out  from  within,  its  edges  being  perfectly  defined  without  any  con- 
siderable thickening  of  the  neighbouring  mucous  membrane,  and  the 
floor  of  the   ulcer  i)erfectly   clean  (see  Fig.   576).     The  superficial 
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extent  and  depth  of  the  ulcer  vary.  The  commonest  size  is  about 
that  of  a  shilling,  but  this  may  be  considerably  exceeded,  and 
CJniveilhier  has  described  an  ulcer  which  was  6J  inches  long  and  3i 
inches  broad.  In  the  smaller  ulcers 
the  floor  is  formed  of  the  coats  of 
the  stomach,  probably  with  some 
new-formed  connective  tissue.  In 
the  larger  and  deeper  ones  the  tissue 
of  neighbouring  organs  may  be  ex- 
posed, such  as  that  of  the  pancreas 
or  liver.  The  floor  of  the  ulcer 
does  not  present  any  of  tbe  usual 
appearances  of  a  granulating  wound, 
but  is  clean  and  smooth,  the  actual 
tissue  of  the  part  being  exposed, 
perhaps  indurated  from  new-formation 
of  connective  tissue. 

The  situation  of  the  ulcer  is  mostly 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lesser 
curvature,  and  nearer  the  pyloric  than 
the  cardiac  orifice.  It  is  more  fre- 
quent on  the  posterior  than  the 
Ulterior  wall.  Although  often  single, 
it  is  common  to  find  more  than  one 
iilcer  present  in  tbe  same  case. 

The  uicer  presents  a  tendency  to 
penetrate  more  and  more  deeply, 
Irom  which  circumstance  it  is  named 
the  Perforating  ulcer.  It  does  not 
appear  to  extend  circumferentially 
to  any  considerable  degree ;  it  is  pi'o- 
bable  indeed  that  at  the  very  first  u^'"[uT„''ih'i.X;t^^„^'"*'"''''*'"™' 
the  ulcer  assumes  its  full  superficial 
dimensions.     Eating  into  the  wait  of  the  stomach,  it  may  penetrate 


through  the  entire  coats,  and  sundry  accJ 
One  of  the  commonest  of  these  acci 
ulcer  penetrates  one  or  more  vessels  at 
small  and  the  htemorrhaga 
larger  artery 


its  are  liable  to  ensue. 

idents  is  Hnmorrha^.     Tbe 

base.     The  vessels  may  be 

ery  considerable,  but  sometimes  a 

a  fatal    hiemorrhage 


results.  From  the  commoner  situutiims  of  the  ulcers  the  arteries  most 
frequently  penetrated  are  these — the  coronary  artery  or  one  of  its 
hrancbee,  the  gastro-epiploic,  the  pancreatic,  and  the  splenic.     Some- 
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times  the  open  mouth  of  the  veasel  can  bo  seen,  after  death,  in  the 
floor  of  the  ulcer  (see  Fig.  577). 

Perfontion  ia  another  result  of  the  penetration  of  the  ulcer.  Fw 
the  most  part,  by  the  time  the  ulcer  has  eaten  through  the  wall  of  the 
stomach,  the  Utter  has  already  acquired  adhesion  to  some  neighbour 
irig  structure,  and  bo  actual  rupture  of  the  stomach  and  escape  of  iu 
contento  into  the  peritoneal  catity  are  not  common.  The  adhesioD may 
be  to  the  liver  or  pancreas,  or,  more  rarely,  to  the  spleen,  diaphragm, 


PIk-  ■'iTT-— IMf<mUlw  iik«r  <kf  tlui  duudcnuiri  oiAnlojr  liil    . „._„ 

iindnMiiltlUKlo  ("<<'> '»n»<"l>'<e*:-    The  uIwr.wliivhiM  <tuiutrUsten 

Htvd  imuKdlKtcly  tuyund  the  pylitniii.    The  flmir  ir  fttmiod  Id  ]«rt  by  tbe  pubcnu. 

A  ]ilws  "f  wluilv-l-Hiv  lull.  In.1111  iHNHid  tliruiiKh  thu  >rt«ry, 

colon,  or  ulKlominal  wall.  By  the  extension  of  the  ulcer  these  stm- 
uiTL-n  may  be  eaten  into  and  their  tissue  exposed.  The  tissue  wheii  fint 
exposed  has  its  nomial  appearance,  but  it  usually  becomes  condenxJ 
and  cicatricial.  Sometimes  tbe  irritation  of  the  gastric  juice  prodiicu 
Huiipurdtion  and  the  formation  of  an  Ahsceu,  especially  in  the  case  of 
penetration  into  the  liver. 

Bnpture  of  the  stomach  results  if  perforation  occur  without  previoiu 
adhesion  of  the  wall.  This  will  bap])en  most  readily  where  the  nil 
of  the  stomach  is  liable  to  shift  about  during  the  regular  periitaltic 
movements,  and  also  where  there  is  no  solid  viscus  to  which  it  mif 
readily  adhere.  Both  these  conditions  are  fulfilled  in  the  caseof  ult«s 
of  the  anterior  wall,  and  so  it  happens  that  rupture  most  frequently 
oceure  ill  this  situation.     The  nleers  which  lead  to  perforation  «n 
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quently  very  amall,  and  the  aperture  in  the  serous  coat  may  be  as 
ge  as  the  ulcer  itself.    The  result  of  the  nipture  is  acute  peritotiitia, 

ich  IB  generally  fatal. 

The  nicer,  vben  situated  s[  or  near  the  pylorus,  may  lead  to  partial  Obitnutton 
lb*  pjlonu.  This  may  be  due  to  distortion  of  the  parts  and  folding  of  the 
•ons  membiane  from  shrinking  of  the  □loer.  It  will  follow  moat  readily  in 
eiB  of  the  duodenam  immediately  beyond  the  sphinctei.  This  sitaatioD  is 
■  aneommoD,  and  the  ulcer  not  infrequently  partly  involves  the  edge  of  the 
oniB.  In  a  case  observed  by  the  anthor  the  symptoms  during  lite  and  even 
'  appearances  after  death  strongly  saggeated  cancer  of  the  pylorus. 


Hnling  of  the  perforating  ulcer  is  by  no  means  an  unuaual  occur- 
ice.  In  the  experiments  to  be  referred  to  presently,  in  which  ulcers 
ire  produced  artificially  in  animals,  ibey  healed  very  readily.  In 
in  also  they  are  frequently  recovered  from,  and  we  often  meet  with 
atrices  in  the  stomach.  The  cicatrices  are  usually  flat,  as  in  Fig. 
S,  and  there  may  even  be  no  very  obvious  cicatrix  at  all.  The 
thor  met  with  a  case  in  which  three  weeks  after  a  very  severe 
morrhage,  presumably  from  an  ulcer  of  the  stomach,  only  an  obscure 
atrix  could  be  found.  In  some  casea  conBiderable  contraction  occura 
healing.  In  the  case  of  ulcers  near  the  pyloric  ring,  thia  may  lead 
marked  stenosis  (see  Fig.  578).  In  order  that  healing  may  result, 
I  acrid  condition  of  the  gastric  juice,  which  aeenis  to  be  the  chief 
itit  in  their  causation,  must  be  corrected. 
3v 
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The  mode  of  origin  of  these  ulcers  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty.  It 
is  obvious,  from  the  shape  and  appearance  of  the  ulcer,  that  it  has 
arisen  by  the  necrosis  and  subsequent  digestion  of  a  piece  of  the  wall 
of  the  stomach.  The  funnel-shaped  outline  of  the  ulcer  suggested  to 
Virchow  that  the  necrosis  occurred  by  obstruction  or  interference  with 
an  arterial  branch,  and  he  observed  as  confirmatory  of  this  that  the 
ulcers  most  frec^uently  had  their  seat  at  the  point  of  entrance  of  arteiial 
branches  into  the  wall  of  the  stomach.  The  experiments  of  Panum 
and  Cohnheira  confirm  this  view  in  so  far  as  they  show  that  ulcers 
may  be  produced  by  embolism  of  the  arteries  of  the  stomach.  The 
perforating  ulcer,  however,  is  not  met  with  specially  in  cases  of 
embolism  or  thrombosis  of  the  arteries  of  the  stomach,  but  in  the 
immense  majority  of  instances  in  cases  where  no  such  disturbance  of 
the  circulation  exists.  It  has  been  suggested  again  that  a  venoiu 
hypersemia,  by  causing  stagnation  and  even  haemorrhage  (see  after- 
wards) in  defined  areas  of  the  mucous  membrane,  may  produce  such 
weakening  of  the  tissue  as  to  induce  necrosis  and  digestion  of  it 

In  most  cases  of  gastric  ulcer  there  is  serious  and  usually  prolonged 
Dyspepsia,  and  the  persons  are  frequently  anaemic.  Some  abnormal 
condition  of  the  gastric  juice,  by  virtue  of  which  it  is  peculiarly  irritat- 
ing to  the  mucous  membrane,  seems  to  be  an  essential  factor,  while  a 
weakened  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  also  of  consequence.  In 
most  cases  the  gastric  juice  is  abnormally  acid,  and  it  has  been  thought 
that  by  neutralizing  the  natural  alkalinity  of  the  tissues  it  may  lead  to 
their  necrosis. 

On  the  whole  it  seems  probable  that  an  acrid  gastric  juice,  taking 
advantage  of  any  accidental  stagnation  in  a  defined  area  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  may  lead  to  its  necrosis  and  the  formation  of  the  ulcer. 

The  frequency  of  ulcer  of  the  stomach  may  be  judged  of  from  the 
fact  that,  accoi'ding  to  the  results  of  post-mortem  examinations,  it  is 
said  that  there  are  ulcers  or  cicatrices  in  about  one  in  twenty  of  the 
cases  examined  after  death. 

Literature. — Baillie,  Morb.  Anat.,  3rd  ed.,  1812 ;  Brinton,  Ulcer  of  stom..l857; 
Virchow,  Arch.,  v.;  MUllek,  Geschwiir  des  Magens,  1B60;  Panum,  Virch.  Arch., 
XXV. ;  CoHNHEiM,  Allg.  Path.,  ii. ;  Klebs,  Handb.,  i. ;  Leubk,  in  Ziemssen's  Eneyd.. 
loc.  cit.;  Hauber,  Das  Magengeschwiir,  sein  Vernarbungsproc.,  1888;  Fenwick. 
Jour,  of  Path,  and  Bact.,  vol.  i.,  1893,  p.  417 ;  Leith,  Edin.  Hosp.  Hep.,  vol.ii- 

V.-HYPER^MIA   AND  HAEMORRHAGE. 

Passive  hypersBmia  of  the  stomach  is  of  very  frequent  occurrenc^< 
being  brought  aL\)OV\t  not  only  in  that  large  class  of  cases  in  which 
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bere  is  a  general  venous  engorgement,  but  also  in  those  in  which  a 
>calized  lesion  of  the  liver  obstructs  the  portal  circulation.  The 
lucous  membrane  is  generally  reddened  in  such  cases,  and  there  is 
Aually  some  catarrh.  There  are  commonly  also  hsemorrhagic  erosions 
isible  (see  below). 

Severe  vomiting  also  leads  to  passive  hyperemia,  apparently  by 
he  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  muscular  coat  obstructing  the  veins, 
icre  also  there  may  be  considerable  hemorrhage. 

HaBmonhage  occurs  under  a  considerable  variety  of  circumstances. 
Jlcers,  whether  simple  or  cancerous,  frequently  cause  it.  It  may 
'esult,  as  just  mentioned,  from  passive  hypenemia,  and  it  occurs  much 
nore  rarely  in  scurvy,  purpura,  yellow  fever,  and  typhus. 

In  the  case  of  ulcers  there  may  be  large  haemorrhages  from,  the 
uptiire  of  considerable  vessels.  In  passive  hypersemia  there  is  rather 
I  leakage  from  the  superficial  vessels  of  the  mucous  membrane,  these 
'>eing  least  supported,  and  the  blood  passes  chiefly  into  the  cavity  of 
the  stomach.  At  the  same  time  there  is  some  infiltration  of  the 
nucous  membrane  in  its  superficial  layers,  and  these  parts  })eing 
njured  by  the  blood  may  be  digested  by  the  gastric  juice.  In  this 
ray  arise  small  flat  superficial  ulcers,  the  so-called  Hemorrhagic 
irosions.  These  are  generally  present  in  considerable  numbers,  chiefly 
n  the  pyloric  region.  In  the  erosions  there  may  be  still  some  remains 
»f  blackeneil  blood,  and  alongside  them  there  are  little  areas  of  mucous 
nenibrane  infiltrated  with  lilood.  In  these  cases  also  the  mucous 
nembrane  often  presents  a  general  redness  from  the  passive  hypenemia, 
md  may  be  thickened  by  catarrh. 

The  bkK)d,  in  whatever  way  arising,  is  generally  mixed  with  the 
rontents  of  the  stomach,  and  blackened  by  the  gastric  juice.  If  the 
hsemorrhage  l>e  very  severe,  as  from  an  ulcer  perforating  a  considerable 
artery,  the  blood  may  be  vomited  nearly  in  the  fresh  state,  but  usually 
it  is  tarry  or  like  coffee-grounds.  The  altere<l  l)lood  will  also  pass  into 
the  duodenum  and  onwards. 

Blood  sometimes  accumulates  in  the  stomach  when  it  has  a  dif- 
ferent source,  as  when  an  aneurysm  ruptures  into  the  pharynx  or 
<K80phagus. 

VI.— TUBERCULOSIS   AND  SYPHILIS  OF  THE  STOMACH. 

Tabercnlar  ulcers  are  rare  in  the  stomach,  although  very  frequent 
•n  the  intestine.  They  sometimes  occur  in  cases  r>f  advanced  phthisis 
>ulmonalis,  and  are  more  commoii  in  children  than  in  adults.  The 
ilcers  are  more  superficial  than  those  in  the  intestine  (see  Fig.  579), 
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resembling  rather  those  of  the  Drinarj-   bladder,  although  deeper. 
They  have  overhanging  edges  and  granular  floors. 

The  raritf  ot  tubercular  aloera  in  the  atamftch  as  compared  with  the  JoMtiM 
roa;  be  due  to  two  citcnmBtanceB.  In  th«  6nA  plaee  the  gastric  jnice  will  ishikil 
the  tubei^le  bacilli  in  their  passage  through  the  alama^.  and,  in  the  semnd  plui. 


ng.  5Ti'.-Ti 


the  Btomaob  is  defective  in  closed  follicles,  which  in 

seats  of  the  tuberculosis.     This  latter  fact  may  aUo  hcoonnt  (or  the  smaller  hb 
and  more  superficinl  character  of  the  ulcers. 

Syphilis  is  also  excessively  rare  in  the  stomach,  but  Birch- Hirac Weld 
records  two  cases  in  his  Lfhrbiirh,  apparently  of  congenital  origin. 


— C0AT8,  Olasf;.  Med.  Jour.. 
cul5ae  Magengeschwure.  IHBlt;  Huehshc 
HiRscHrBLn,  Lebrb.,  aided.,  l»W7.  ii.,  i5:i8 


nvi.,  letW,  p.  hS  ;  KOhl,  Ueber  tobw- 
1.  Path.  Trans.,  1891,  p.  73;  Baa- 
Blohkh,  Albany  Ued.  Annali,  if^ 
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VII.— TUMOURS  OF  THE  STOMACH. 

Cancer. — This  form  of  tumour  is  of  much  practical  importance,  and 
is  of  exceedingly  frequent  occurrence.  From  the  statistics  of  a 
•nsiderable  number  of  observers  it  appears  that  cancer  occurs  more 
equently  in  the  stomach  than  in  any  other  situation  in  the  body, 
e  uterus  being  the  next  most  frequent  site. 

The  great  frequency  of  cancer  in  the  stomach  is  probably  related  to  the  fact 
at  the  epithelial  stmctures  of  this  organ  are  more  exposed  to  various  irritations 
an  those  of  any  other  part  of  the  body.  Not  only  have  we  varieties  of  irritating 
sds,  but  the  foods  are  liable,  as  we  have  seen,  to  decomposition,  the  products  of 
lich  produce  irritation.  In  cases  of  cancer  there  is  very  commonly  a  history  of 
olonged  dyspepsia,  perhaps  from  youth. 

In  this  relation  the  simple  ulcer  may  be  again  referred  to.  There  have  been 
ees  observed  in  which  cancer  seemed  to  originate  in  the  simple  ulcer ;  but  the 
nple  ulcer  is  a  disease  mostly  of  youth,  whereas  cancer  is  a  disease  of  middle 
e,  the  average  age  being  fifty  years.  It  is  almost  as  if  similar  causes  produced 
e  simple  ulcer  in  youth,  and  cancer  in  middle  life. 

In  its  Btmctore  and  Mode  of  growth,  cancer  of  the  stomach  con- 
rms  to  cancer  elsewhere.     It  consists  of  epithelial  masses  contained 
a  stroma. 

The  epithelium  originates  from  the  epithelium  of  the  mucous  mem- 
ane  or  its  glands,  and  sometimes  it  retains  to  a  large  extent  the 
tmdular  characters.  In  growing,  the  cancerous  tissue  first  infil- 
ites  the  mucous  membrane  and  submucous  tissue,  producing 
ickening  of  them.  It  also  insinuates  itself  amongst  the  muscular 
mdles,  frequently  separating  these  and  replacing  them.  It  is  not 
icommon  to  find  in  the  muscular  coat  almost  isolated  outposts,  the 
ncerous  tissue  having  only  a  narrow  connection  with  the  primary 
mour.  The  cancer  penetrates  through  the  muscular  coat  to  the 
bserous  tissue,  but  docs  not  commonly  involve  the  surface  of  the 
iritoneum  except  in  the  case  of  colloid  cancer  (see  under). 
In  their  growth  the  cancerous  processes  irritate  the  tissues,  and 
ere  is  usually  a  considerable  infiltration  of  round  cells.  In  the  more 
ronic  infiltrating  forms,  there  is  a  great  new-formation  of  connective 
)sue,  constituting  scirrhous  cancer. 

As  the  cancer  in  its  growth  causes  atrophy  of  the  proper  tissue,  the 
'ected  part  of  the  stomach  conies  to  be  composed  more  or  less  of 
ncer  tissue.  This  is  less  calculated  to  resist  the  disintegrating  action 
the  foo<l  and  gastric  juice  than  the  normal  mucous  membrane,  and 
nee  Ulceration  is  a  very  frecjuent  result.  This  will  occur  readily  in 
e  softer  and  more  superficial  cancers,  and  iis  these  are  the  commoner, 
is  usually  a  prominent  feature. 


»(!6 
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The  CftncerooB  nicer  (Fig.  560)  is  usually-  coiuiderably  einratcd, 
and  there  may  be  pieces  of  slough  in  its  floor.  Its  edges  are  pramineni, 
sometimes  over-hanging,  and  they  shade  off  into  the  normal  mucoui 
membrane.  In  its  central  parts  the  ulcer  may  penetrate  deeply 
sometimes  through  the  coats  of  the  stomach  into  neighbouring  viscera, 
as  the  liver  or  traiiverso  colon.  On  the  other  hand,  the  floor  of  the 
ulcer  may  be  partially  cicatrized.  In  slow-growing  epithelial  canwra 
the  ulcer  may  be  very  large  and,  with  its  overhanging  edges,  hut 
occupy  a  large  part  of  the  stomach. 

Cancer  of  the  stomach  uaually  begins  in  the  Pyloric  reffion,  altbout'Ii 
by  no  means  always.     It  may  arise,  for  example,  in  the  cardiac  eiid 


(Fig.  -581).  In  extending  it  not  infrequently  takes  the  form  of  a  Sing 
around  the  pyloric  region,  and  by  its  prominence  and  sometime* 
by  the   contraction  of  the  ulcer  may  lead  to  obstruction  (see  Fig. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  mnecular  cost  of  the  stomach  is  present  in 
most  cases  of  cancer  and  is  a  striking  feature  in  many.  This  arises 
from  the  fact  that  the  cancer,  by  causing  rigidity  of  the  wall  or  bj 
olistnicting  the  pylorus,  interferes  with  the  peristaltic  movement  and  » 
induces  a  compensatory  hypertrophy  of  the  muscle.  Hence  it  is  some- 
times extreme  in  sciirhuH  and  iti  pyloric  cancers  generally.  Tie 
thickened  intisciilar  coat  forms  a  somewhat  stilf  mantle,  which  un 
section  ha.s  a  pale  gliHteriing  appearance,  the  trabeculfe  of  the  mnwle 
being  8C])arutcd  by  |)artitiitn.s  which  nin  perpendicular  to  the  sur&e 
(Fig.  r)82). 
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he  cancer  affecta  surrounding  parts  both  by  Irrit4tioD  and  by 
miiotl  of  the  cancerona  growth.     The  peritoneal  surface  ia  usually 


seat  of  chronic  inHammation,  ao  that  adhesions  are  present,  some- 
»  producing  great  matting  and  enunglements  around  the  stomach. 
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The  cancerous  gi-owth  also  sometimes  extends  by  contiguity  into  organs 
with  which  adhesions  have  been  contracted,  chiefly  the  liver  and  trans- 
verse colon. 

The  Lymphatic  glands  are  usually  affected,  in  the  first  place  those 
immediately  in  connection  with  the  stomach  at  the  lesser  and  greater 
curvatures,  but  also  the  prevertebral  glands.  A  very  frequent 
extension  is  to  the  Liver  (which  see)  and  a  less  frequent  one  to  tbe 
Peritoneum. 

As  the  secondary  extension  of  cancers  of  the  stomach  and  intestine 
presents  may  points  in  common,  a  special  section  is  devoted  to  tbe 
subject  further  on. 

The  general  characteristics  of  cancers  of  the  stomach  have  been 
given  above,  and  several  forms  have  been  referred  to.  It  is  possible 
to  distinguish  four  different  forms,  which,  however,  are  not  absolutely 
separable. 

1.  CylindereeUed  epithelloiiia  {Adenoid  cancer.  Malignant  cuienoma).— In  this 
form  there  is  a  tolerably  definite  gland-like  new-formation,  as  we  have  in  other 
cases  of  cylinder-celled  epithelioma  (see  Fig.  196,  p.  360).  There  are  spaces  lined 
with  cylindrical  epithelium,  but  very  often  this  regular  arrangement  is  loil  mgiHt 
part,  and,  except  in  the  more  recently  formed  parts,  we  have  more  irregular : 

The  tumour  is  a  slowly  growing  one,  and  it  generally  involves  s 
portion  of  the  stomach  before  the  death  of  the  patient.    The  soritoe  ii 


always  ulcerated,  and  may  be  considerably  excavated.  There  are  sometinM  Wtf^ 
on  the  surface  of  the  tumour,  especially  at  tbe  marginal  parts,  whiflh  ^ftSfk 
surface  a  warty  appearance. 

2.  Medullary  or  soft  cancer. — This  form  is  closely  allied  to  the  preoediogg 
cell  masses  are  larger  and  less  arranged  in  definite  gland-like  spaces,  wUi ' 
is  a  sparse  and  delicate  stroma.  The  tissue  is  soft,  and  it  is  specially  liaUsti|jh|jJI 
and  to  ulcerate.  The  latter  condition  is  so  frequent  and  charseteristie  tkil  ito 
tumour  often  presents  itself  as  a  round,  shaggy  ulcer,  which  may  be  veiy 
insignificant  in  appearance  (see  Fig.  583).  The  bleeding  may  be  sli|^  bntl 
or  it  may  be  more  considerable  and  even  fatal.  This  form  very  oommoiilj  i 
numerous  large  tumours  in  the  liver. 

3.  Bcirrlina. — In  this  form  the  new-formation  of  epithelial  cells  is  tuoi 
or  vigorous,  and  it  is  accompanied  by  an  excessive  formation  of  conneotHs 
the  form  of  a  stroma.  Originating  in  the  glandular  epithelium,  long] 
posed  of  rows  of  cells,  often  with  few  abreast,  are  produced.  These  pcooMHtlMI 
to  be  peculiarly  irritating,  as  they  give  rise  to  the  production  of  round  otlliad^ 
dense  connective  tissue,  which  are  sometimes  more  manifest  than  Uw  |Mll' 
epithelial  elements.  These  elements  may,  in  fact,  degenerate,  and  IsavtHP 
besides  condensed  hard  connective  tissue. 

The  cancer  mostly  begins  in  the  pyloric  region,  but  extends  inwards  till.  In  MM 
cases,  it  has  involved  the  entire  wall  of  the  stomach,  except  the  fondns.  The  «lB 
of  the  stomach  is  converted  into  a  stiff  hard  mass,  which  may  be,  in  some  j^SSMi 
an  inch  in  thickness.  The  surface  of  the  affected  portion  of  the  stomseh  is 
irregular,  with  rounded  prominences,  and  there  are  sometimes  ulcers  present,  Iwt 
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tbete  is  not  ■  general  ulceration  aa  in  tbe  case  ot  the  epithelial  and  medullarjr 
lonnB.  The  affected  portion  of  the  'stomach  is  often  greatly  contracted  in  this 
disease,  especially  the  pyloric  region  (lee  Fig.  .584). 
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4.  Colloid  cancer.— The  forms  already  described,  and  especially  the  epithelioma, 
occasionally  nndergo  a  partial  colloid  degeneration,  but  in  colloid  cancer  the  cells 
have  a  special  tendency  from  the  first  to  undergo  colloid  metamorphosis,  so  thit 
even  in  the  more  recent  parts  there  is  often  already  a  considerable  advance  in  the 
degeneration.  The  outlines  of  the  cells  disappear  as  the  protoplasm  beoomn 
transformed  into  colloid  material,  and  as  the  nuclei  resist  the  degeneration  longer, 
we  sometimes  see  the  peculiar  appearance  of  oval  nuclei  as  if  floating  in  a  clear 
transparent  material.  Finally,  the  whole  epithelial  elements  are  converted  ioto 
colloid  material,  and  the  structure  presented  is  a  beautiful  reticulated  network  with 
spaces  filled  with  a  transparent  colourless  jelly  (Fig.  202,  p.  366). 

As  the  colloid  material  occupies  more  space  than  the  original  cells,  the  qMoes  of 
the  alveoli  are,  as  it  were,  tightly  packed  with  the  jelly,  and  the  fibres  of  thestroniA 
rendered  tense  and  rigid.  Hence,  although  the  structure  is  composed  mainly  of  & 
soft  jelly,  yet  it  is  to  the  feeling  hard  and  rigid,  just  as  a  tensely  filled  blidder 
may  be. 

The  tumour,  like  other  cancers,  usually  begins  near  the  pylorus,  but  it  extends 
gradually  till  it  comes  to  involve  a  large  area,  sometimes  even  as  much  as  three- 
fourths  of  the  entire  extent  of  the  viscus.  The  wall  of  the  stomach  is  conrerted 
into  a  transparent  glancing  tissue,  and  in  the  more  advanced  parts  it  is  impossible 
any  longer  to  distinguish  the  different  coats,  all  being  homogeneously  repUoed  bj 
the  cancerous  tissue.  The  wall  of  the  stomach  is  considerably  thickened,  and  the 
internal  surface  may  present  an  irregular  aspect  with  prominences ;  but  there  is 
little  tendency  to  ulceration.  As  the  thickened  wall  is  tense  and  hard,  thestomieh 
when  cut  into  does  not  generally  collapse,  but  keeps  its  shape.  There  is  no  tendency 
to  contraction  of  the  stomach  as  in  scirrhus,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  organ  maj  be 
considerably  enlarged. 

This  form  has  a  very  marked  tendency  to  extend  continuously  both  along  the 
stomach  and  also  through  the  stomach  to  the  peritoneum.  Hence  it  prodoees 
secondary  tumours  in  the  peritoneum  itself  much  more  readily  than  in  the  Ijn* 
phatic  glands  and  liver. 

The  remaining  tumours  of  the  stomach  are  of  trivial  importance. 
We  have  already  seen  that  Maooos  polypi  and  Cysts  occur  in  chronic 
catanh  (sec  p.  958,  and  Fig.  156,  p.  320).  Lipomas  and  Myomu 
are  occasionally  met  with.  Fibromas  and  Sarcomas  also  occur,  bat 
they  are  rare. 

Secondary  cancer  scarcely  ever  occurs  in  the  stomach.  There  may 
be  an  extension  from  the  lower  end  of  the  cesophagus  of  flat-celled 
epithelioma,  and  a  few  cases  of  metastasis  have  been  observed. 


VIII.— PARASITES  AND  ABNORMAL  CONTENTS  OF  THE  8T0MACH. 

Almost  any  of  the  commoner  intestinal  parasites  may  occasionally 
be  found  in  the  stomach.  Among  the  more  important  of  the  vegetable 
parasites  are  the  Oidium  albicans  and  the  Sarcina  ventricdli  The 
former  occa-sionally  is  seen  in  association  with  Thrush,  invoWng  the 
tongue  and  o;Hio^>hai(us.     The  latter  deserves  more   special  mention. 
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The  sarcina  is  a  micrococcus  which  in  dividing  shows  lines  of  fission  in 
three  directions  at  right  angles,  so  that  it  always  divides  into  fours. 
The  fours  often  remain  adherent,  so  that  we  may  have  groups  of  four» 
eight,  sixteen,  or  further  multiples  (see  Fig.  585).  There  are  several 
forms  of  sarcinee  which  may  appear 
spontaneously  in  various  media, 
their  source  being  the  air,  and 
from  these  pure  cultivations  may 
be  obtained.  The  forms  are  distin- 
guished by  the  colour  of  the  cul-  ^ 
tures,  as  white,  yellow,  orange,  etc. 

Sarcina  ventricali  (Goodsir)  is  a         ^^'^SSS^  n^ 

form  found  in  the  stomach,  especially  o,  ^gi^S  ^  ob  ^ 

when  the  organ  is  greatly  dilated  q  _8     ® 

and  processes  of  fermentation  are  ^       —  "^ 

proceeding.     It  occurs  as  cubical 
packets   of   micrococci   which    fre-  q 

qaently   have   a   brownish    colour 
irhen   seen   under  the  microscope  ,  _^      . 

*  FMg.r)«j.—Fi-om  vomited  matter,  8howintf(a) 

(see    Fig.     585).       \V  hen    cultivated      «arclnw  vcutriculi,  (/»)  Btan-h  ifranulcM,  and  (c> 
T      ,  •      !•    1  .      fungus  Hpores.     x  350. 

on  nutnent  media  it  grows  in  light 

yellow  colonies.     It  has  no  special  significance  in  the  stomach,  where 

it  occurs  along  with  other  fermentative  bacteria. 

Sarcinae  have  also  been  observed  in  other  situations.  If  blood  l>e 
taken  fresh  from  the  vessels  into  a  capillary  tube  and  preserved  in  a 
water-bath  at  a  temperature  near  that  of  the  body,  then  in  almost 
every  case  sarcinse  will  develop  in  a  few  days  (Lostorfer  and  Ferrier). 
They  first  appear  as  globular  glancing  bodies  and  then  form  the  regular 
cubical  packets.  They  are  smaller  than  those  found  in  the  stomachy 
but  in  nutrient  media  they  grow  to  that  size.  Sarcinae  have  also  been 
found  in  gangrenous  cavities  in  the  lungs,  and  in  the  urine,  being 
probably  derived  from  the  blood. 

Foreign  bodies  of  various  kinds  are  frequently  swallowed  accidentally 
or  intentionally. 

Felted  masses  of  hair — Hair  balls — are  often  met  with  in  animals. 
They  occasionally  occur  in  insane  or  hysterical  subjects.  Concretions 
or  Oastroliths  are  of  very  rare  occurrence. 

Uteratiire.— ATyoTTia— ViRCUoWf  Oeschwiilste,  iii.,  12().  Sarcoma — Wickham 
liEoo,  St.  Barth.  Hosp.  Rep.,  x.,  1874;  Hari>y,  Gaz.  des  Hop.,  187B,  p.  2.5; 
ViBCBow,  Geschwtilstef  ii.,  32-5;  Tilgeb  (with  literature),  Virch.  Arch.,  cxxxiii., 
1893 ;  FiNLAYSON,  (in  infant)  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  ii.,  1899.  Catirer — Kokitansky 
(Adenoma),  Lehrb.,  iii.,  155;  Hauser,  Magengeschwiir,  Bezieh.  zur  Entwick.  des 
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Carcinoms,  1883;  Moore  (Cancer  in  child),  Path.  Trans.,  xxxvi.,  1885;  Koem. 
Die  Entwick.  der  Carcinome;  Ebstein,  Volkmann*s  Vortrage,  1875,  No.  75; 
Grawitz  (Metastasis  of  cancer,  and  literature),  Virch.  Arch.,  Ixxxvi.,  1881;  Gorr- 
LAND,  Path.  Trans.,  xxvii.,  1876,  p.  264;  Perry  and  Shaw,  Oay's  Hosp.  Beporti, 
xlviii.,  1891;  Fen  wick  and  Fenwick,  Cancer  and  other  tomoars  of  the  stomieh, 
1902.  Foreign  bodies— Schofi\  Wien.  klin.  Wochenschr.,  1899  ;  Fekwick,  Brit 
Med.  Jour.,  ii.,  1902. 


E. — The  Intestines. 

Introdaction. — The  diseases  of  the  intestines  resemble  in  many 
respects  those  of  the  stomach,  but  there  are  important  differences.  In 
structure  the  intestine  differs  from  the  stomach  in  several  respects. 
We  no  longer  have  the  specific  glands  {)eculiar  to  the  stomach,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  intestine  presents  numerous  closed  lymphatie 
follicles  in  its  mucous  membrane,  which  are  only  present  to  a 
slight  extent  in  the  stomach.  The  lymphatic  follicles  are  soli- 
tary or  collected  into  groups,  in  the  latter  case  forming  the  well- 
known  Peyer's  patches. 

After  leaving  the  stomach  the  food  passes  rapidly  through  the  upper 
pait  of  the  small  intestine,  occupying  on  an  average  two  and  a  half  to 
three  hours  in  doing  so,  and  it  is  at  the  same  time  rendered  alkaline 
and  partially  protected  from  further  decomposition  by  the  pancreatic 
juice  and  the  bile.  The  movement  of  the  intestinal  contents  is  effected 
by  the  peristaltic  contraction  of  the  bowel,  and  the  rapid  passage  of  the 
contents  through  the  small  intestine  indicates  that  here  the  peristalsis 
is  peculiarly  active,  whereas,  in  the  large  intestine,  it  is  slow.  When 
the  fjeces  reach  the  large  intestine  they  are  still  fluid,  and  the  chief 
function  of  the  colon  seems  to  be  to  complete  the  absorption  of  the 
fluid,  and  allow  the  faeces  to  become  thicker.  But  if  the  peristaltic 
action  of  the  large  intestine  be  increased,  then  there  will  be  no  time 
for  the  fieces  to  become  thick,  and  fluid  evacuations  will  be  the  result 
This  will  be  still  more  the  case  should  the  movement  of  the  small 
intestine  be  increased,  and  the  contents  carried  through  it  even  more 
quickly  than  usual. 

It  will  be  seen  that  DiarrhoBa  results  from  increased  peristaltic 
movement,  and  that  the  evacuations  will  be  more  fluid  the  higher  up 
the  increased  movement  begins.  Certain  medicinal  agents  produce 
fluid  motions,  and  these  seem  to  act  generally  by  increasing  the  peri- 
stalsis, although  some  appear  to  produce  their  effects  by  diminishing 
absorption  or  aiusing  a  transudation  of  fluid  into  the  canal  (Hay). 
Irritating  articles  of  food  pro<luce  a  like  increase  of  the  peristalsis  and 
consequent  diarrhwa,  and  so  may  ulcers  and  inflammations. 
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In  the  stools  in  diarrhoea  we  may  expect  to  find  chemical  constitu- 
ents which  normally  are  present  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  intestine,  but 
are  absorbed  before  reaching  the  rectum.  If  the  diarrhoea  arise  from 
increased  peristalsis  of  the  colon,  then  we  shall  find  material  which  is 
normal  in  the  caecum,  such  as  undecomposed  bile,  leucin,  chloride  of 
sodium,  peptones,  and  sugar,  some  of  which  are  present  in  appreciable 
quantities  in  normal  faeces.  But  if  the  diarrhoea  has  involved  the  small 
intestine,  then  we  shall  find  these  constituents  much  more  abundantly, 
and  also  remains  of  undigested  food. 

We  have  already  seen  in  the  case  of  the  stomach  that  many  of  its 
diseases  are  connected  with  the  fact  that  the  food  stagnates  and  decom- 
poses in  that  viscus.  It  will  be  seen  from  what  has  gone  before  that 
the  intestinal  contents  stagnate  chiefly  in  the  Large  intestine,  and 
next  to  that  in  the  lower  part  of  the  small  intestine.  It  is  probably 
due  to  this  that  we  find  the  jejumim  peculiarly  free  from  all  forms  of 
disease  ;  in  this  respect  contrasting  with  the  lower  part  of  the  small 
intestine — the  ileum — but  still  more  with  the  large  intestine.  Hence  it 
is  that  the  diseases  of  the  large  intestine  resemble  those  of  the  stomach 
much  more  than  do  those  of  the  small  intestine.  This  is  especially  true 
in  regard  to  simple  inflammations,  which  very  often  are  concentrated 
on  those  parts  where  the  intestinal  contents  most  readily  stagnate, 
namely,  the  c^cum  and  the  rectum.  It  is  true  also  of  cancer,  which  is 
very  rare  in  the  small  intestine  but  common  in  the  large,  especially  in 
the  caecum  and  rectum. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  further,  that  the  intestine  is  a  comparatively 
narrow  tube,  and  is  subject  to  obstruction  in  various  ways. 

Post-mortem  oluuiffM. — These  are  not  so  important  as  those  of  the  stomach. 
After  death  the  blood  is  apt  to  gravitate  towards  the  more  dependent  parts  of  the 
will  of  the  intestine,  and  the  coloaring  matter  being  dissolved  out  and  staining  the 
mucoos  membrane,  it  may  give  rise  to  a  deceptive  appearance  of  inflammation. 
Similarly  the  intestine  may  be  stained  with  the  biliary  colouring  matter  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  gall-bladder. 

Literature. — Cohnheiu,  AUg.  Path.,  1882,  ii.,  132;  Nothnaoel,  Phys.  u.  Path, 
des  Darmes,  1884  ;  Hat,  Jour,  of  Anat.  and  Phys.,  xvii.,  1883 ;  Mabkwald,  Virch. 
Arch.,  Ixiv.,  505,  1875  ;  Hemmetek,  Diseases  of  the  Intestines,  2  vols.,  1902. 


I.— MALFORMATIONS  OF  THE  INTESTINE. 

Congenital  malformations  of  the  intestine  are  of  considerable  fre- 
cjuency.  The  most  important  are  those  in  which,  from  a  fault  of 
rievelopment,  a  part  of  the  intestine  is  wanting.  These  may  be  part 
of  a  general  malformation,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Siren-malformation 
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(sue  p.  58).  Of  the  more  local  malformations  the  most  importaDt  are 
those  in  which  the  i-ectum  is  occluded.  These  cases  which  are  included 
under  the  name  Imperforate  Anna  (see  Fig.  12,  p.  56)  are  of  vm 
various  degrees  of  completeness.  The  rectum  may  be  absent,  or  it 
may  be  obstructed  in  ite  course  or  at  the  anus,  the  moat  hopefiil  cam 
from  the  surgical  point  of  view  being  those  in  which  only  the  eitnme 
lower  part  of  the  rectum  is  defective,  and  the  gut  is  separated  from  tbe 
anus  only  by  a  membrane. 

There  occur  also  narrowness  and  defect  of  the  Hmall  inteitin^ 
especially  in  the  duodenum  and  lower  end  of  the  ileum.  The  vbole 
intestine  is  sometimes  deficient  in  length,  having  somethiog  lHu  tlie 
fomi  of  the  letter  S  instead  of  the  usual  convolutions.     In  laeh  oks 


the  iilisoiptioii  and  digestion  of  food  must  be  defective,  but  the  persons 
may  live  oti  lo  old  age. 

The  commonest  niallormation  is  Ueckel's  divertlealain.  This  w" 
sists  in  a  finger-like  projection  from  the  intestine.  It  occurs  in  iti« 
ileum,  about  three  or  four  feet  above  the  ileo-csecal  valve  in  the  adiill. 
and  about  a  fiwt  aliove  it  in  the  new-born ;  it  projects  usually  frcn 
the  free  convex  border  of  the  gut.  In  Fig.  -786  the  diverticuliw 
arisfs  near  the  mesenteric  border.  It  is  from  one  to  sii  iiiei** 
long,  [losscssing  the  same  stnicture  as  the  intestine,  and  communicai- 
ing  with  the  latti^r  ;  it  is  narrower  in  its  calibre,  being  of  a  diamewi 
rather  more  than  that  of  the  finger.  This  diverticulum  arises  by  tif 
imperfect  closure  of  the  omphalo-mesenteric  duct,  and  sometimes  il  is 
united  to  the  umbilicus  by  a  cord.  Very  rarely  is  the  diverticulan 
continueil  to  the  umbilicus,  and  opens  there,  forming  an  Umbilic*l 
flstuU. 
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Sometimes  the  diverticulum  becomes  closed  more  or  less  completely 
it  its  orifice  W  a  fold  of  mucous  membrane  or  otherwise.     In  that 


aee  the  uccumulatioii  of  iiitextinal  sccietion  in  it  may  give  rise  to 
lie  formation  of  a  cyst,  the  Enterocystoma. 
Not  infrequently  the  free  end  of  a  Meckel's  diverticulum  becomes 
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adherent  to  some  neighbouring  structure.      The  briilge 
formed  may  lie  the  cause  of  &n  intestinal  obstruction. 


False  diverticula. ^The  small  intestin 
nnmerous  rounded  pouches  of  various  s 
attached  aspect  of  the  intestine,  extendin 

(sec  Fig.  567).  They  are  mostly  composed  of  the  mucous  and  sernus 
coats  alone,  as  if  the  muscularis  had  been  defective  towards  the  ine«n- 
teric  attachment,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  mucons  membrane  being  pushed 


ine  is  sometimes  the  seat  of 
which  are  situated  on  the 
ng  partly  into  the  meaenler,- 


(■Itf.  .>;i. -Multi) lit  ljil«  dlvurtiquU  ..( thu  Urge 


outwards.  The  duodenum  is  frequently  the  seat  of  single  or  donMe 
pouches  (see  Fig.  '188).  In  the  lai^e  intestine  similar  pouches  may  be 
present  in  lai^e  numbers  (see  Fig.  589). 

UMratnra. — LsicHThNHTKHN,  in  ZiemsBen's  Encycl.,  \i\.,  1B8T :  Oaia.  Pitli. 
.^cat.,  181^7,  i.,  7M ;  BonKNHA«KK.  Congenital  mol  format  ions  of  the  reetnm  lad 
anus,  1S60:  Frank,  Ueber  d.  angeborene  VerBchlieBBiing  des  UastdarmeB,  Wito. 
1892 ;  FiTx  (Omphalo -mesenteric  remaiiu,  ajita,  etc.),  AmeT.  Jour,  of  Hfld.  Sc, 
JQI7.  iea4i  Roth  (Eoterooirslonia).  Virch.  Arch.,  IiixtL,  371,  1881;  Bmun. 
Ueber  cjBtisahe  DottergaogBKesobwuUte,  Marborg,  1397;  Rikbicr,  Znr  CHiiitii 
d.  Enterokfstome,  aiessen,  1697;  Euel  (DivertioQla),  Viroh.  Arch.,  CKiiTiu.,18H; 
.SoTHsnuMi,  Trans.  GUb.  Path,  and  Clin.  Soc.,  vi.,  1695-97. 

II. -EMBOLISM  ANU  H^MORRHAGB. 
1.  XmboUsm  of  the  mesentaric  arteries. — Although  the  mesenteric 
arteries  are  not  end  arteries,  yet  embolism  of  the  larger  stems  som^ 
times  produces  hemorrhage  and  necrosis,  the  process  being  sifflilir 
to  that  in  hjemorrhagic  infarction.  The  hfemorrhage  may  be  verr 
considei-able.  If  the  patient  siinive,  the  slough  after  separation  les^t^ 
an  Ulcer  (the  EmbolU  ulcer,  Parenaki). 

Very  tew  cases  ol  this  kind  have  been  examined  post  mortem,  and  in  thw 
it  has  been  the  supecior  itieaenteric  artery  which  has  been  plugged.    Thw  i*' 
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however,  some  reason  to  believe  that  embolism  of  the  inferior  mesenteric  artery 
may  have  similar  results.  Both  of  these  vessels  have  anastomosing  communica- 
tions, but  they  are  insufficient  to  restore  the  circulation  in  the  central  parts  of 
the  area  to  which  the  vessels  are  distributed,  although  they  do  so  at  the  peri- 
phery. Hence,  the  infarction  is  less  in  extent  than  the  area  of  distribution.  The 
subject  has  been  very  fully  elucidated  by  the  experiments  of  Litten. 

2.  HsBmorrhag^. —Besides  the  rare  form  just  mentioned,  we  have 
haemorrhage  resulting  from  various  causes.  Ulcers  of  various  sorts 
lead  to  it,  especially  cancerous  and  typhoid.  Passive  hyperaemia  is 
also  not  infrequently  a  cause,  especially  when  it  depends  on  obstruction 
of  the  portal  system  in  the  liver.  In  this  case  the  haemorrhage  is  more 
liable  to  be  from  the  large  intestine  than  the  small.  Intussusception 
and  hernia,  by  obstructing  the  vessels,  may  induce  haemorrhage  by  a 
local  passive  hyperaemia. 

Literature. — Litten,  Virch.  Arch.,  Ixiii.,  1875;  Moyes  (literature  fully),  Glasg. 
Med.  Jour.,  xiv.,  1880;  Grawitz,  Virch.  Arch.,  ex.,  1887;  Parenski,  Wien.  Med. 
Jahrb.,  iii.,  1876;  Welch,  AUbutt's  Syst.  of  Med.,  vi.,  1899. 


III.— HERNIA  OR  RUPTURE. 

Tnie  hernia  consists  in  a  protrusion  of  the  intestine,  omentum,  or 
other  abdominal  organ  into  a  sac  formed  by  a  prolongation  of  the 
peritoneum.  The  sac  may  project  externally,  or  it  may  be  contained 
within  the  abdomen,  and  so  we  may  distinguish  External  and  Internal 
hernias.  The  hernias,  especially  the  external  ones,  are  of  so  much 
importance  from  a  surgical  point  of  view  that  full  descriptions  are  given 
in  surgical  and  anatomical  text-books,  and  need  only  be  repeated  here 
in  outline. 

For  the  most  part  the  sac  is  an  entirely  abnormal  projection  of  the 
peritoneum.  An  exception  to  this  occurs  in  the  case  of  congenital 
inguinal  hernia,  in  which  the  sac  is  formed  by  the  persistence  of  a 
foetal  condition.  There  is  a  partial  exception  also  in  the  case  of  most 
internal  hernias,  where  the  sac  usually  arises  by  the  exaggeration  of  an 
existing  normal  pouch. 

Causation  of  hernias. — Hernias  are  usually  ascribed  to  the  abdominal 

contents  being  subjected  to  undue  pressure.    In  severe  muscular  efforts, 

such  as  are  involved  in  lifting  heavy  weights,  the  glottis  is  closed,  and 

the  muscles  of  expiration  fix  the  chest  and  abdomen,  the  contents  of  the 

abdomen  being  subjected  to  severe  pressure  by  the  contraction  of  the 

muscles  of  the  abdominal  wall.     If  there  is  any  part  of  the  wall  which 

is  unduly  weak  a  bulging  outwards  may  occur  here,  and  so  give  the 

starting  point  for  the  hernial  protrusion. 

3q 
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In  this  connection  the  greater  frequency  of  hernia  on  the  right  side  may  be  noted. 
In  violent  exertions  the  right  arm  is  nsnally  more  used  than  the  left,  and  as  the  eh«8t 
is  bent  over  to  the  left  side  to  counterbalance  the  strain  on  the  right,  the  lower 
surface  of  the  diaphragm  faces  more  to  the  right  and  presses  the  viscera  towardi 
that  side.  It  is  clear  that  straining  at  stool  or  otherwise  will  also  increase  the 
pressure  on  the  abdominal  contents,  and  any  excess  will  predispose  to  hernia. 

The  protrusion  takes  place  where  there  is  any  Weakness  of  the 
abdominal  wall.  The  external  hernias  occur  at  specially  unsupported 
parts  of  the  wall,  while  the  internal  ones  have  usually  a  pouch  ready 
made  as  a  starting  {)oint.  The  abdominal  wall  from  its  anatomical 
conformation  is  weak  at  certain  points  in  every  person,  but  there  may 
be  congeni tally  a  special  weakness,  which  in  some  cases  seems  to  be 
hereditary.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  abdominal  contents  are 
increased,  as  a  result  of  tumours,  fluid  accumulation,  or  pregnancy,  the 
stretched  wall  may  be  weakened.  It  may  be  so  also  from  direct  injury 
to  the  wall. 

Another  cause  is  sometimes  assigned  for  the  production  of  hernias, 
namely,  an  abnormal  elongation  of  the  mesentery.  It  is  supposed  that 
such  a  lesion  will  allow  the  intestine  to  impinge  unduly  against  the 
abdominal  wall,  especially  at  its  lower  parts. 

The  hernial  sac. — The  viscera  nearly  always  push  the  peritoneum 
before  them,  and  the  proper  sac  is  formed  by  the  peritoneum,  which 
shows  a  remarkable  power  of  stretching.  But  there  are  cases  of 
protrusion  in  which  the  aperture  has  been  produced  by  actual  rupture 
of  the  peritoneum,  and  in  these  cases  the  hernia  may  be  devoid  of  a 
proper  sac.  These  cases,  however,  of  what  may  be  called  False  hernia, 
are  exceedingly  rare,  as  an  injury,  although  tearing  the  muscular  wall 
and  other  tissues,  generally  leaves  the  elastic  peritoneum  uninjured  and 
capable  of  protrusion. 

In  Congenital  hernias  the  sac  is  formed  of  peritoneum,  but  there  has 
])een  no  actual  protrusion.  In  congenital  inguinal  hernia  the  sac  is 
formed  by  the  tunica  vaginalis,  the  connection  of  which  with  the 
peritoneum  has  remained  patent.  In  congenital  umbilical  hernia  the 
peritoneum  is  prolonged  into  the  umbilical  cord  (see  p.  55). 

The  hernial  sac  usually  acquires  adhesions  to  the  structures  among 
which  it  is  protruded,  and  it  does  so  by  a  chronic  inflammation.  It 
very  often  happens  also  that  the  contents  of  the  sac  become  adherent 
to  its  internal  surface  by  inflammation,  and  in  that  case  the  hernia  is 
irreducible. 

Forms  of  hernia. — It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  fully  into  the 
individual  forms  of  hernia,  and  of  the  external  ones  little  more  than 
an  enumeration  will  suffice. 
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The  external  hernias  are,  (1)  Inguinal  hernia  in  the  congenital 
md  ac<|uired  forms,  or,  as  otherwise  divided,  direct  and  oblique; 
2)  Femoral  hernia.  These  two  are  by  far  the  commonest  forms.  Of 
^mparatively  rare  occurrence  are,  (3)  Hernia  of  the  sciatic  notch ;  (4) 
Perineal  hernia,  protruded  between  the  fibres  of  the  levator  ani ;  (5) 
Paginal  hernia ;  (6)  Hernia  of  the  foramen  ovale  ;  (7)  Umbilical  hernia, 
^hich  is  congenital  or  acquired,  in  the  former  case  arising  by  pro- 
Tusion  into  the  dilated  umbilical  cord ;  (8)  Abdominal  hernia  occurring 
n  various  parts  of  the  abdominal  wall,  chiefly  towards  the  edges  of 
nuscles,  and  arising  by  tearing  of  tendons  or  muscular  fibres,  hence 
rre({uently  traumatic ;  its  commonest  situation  is  near  the  linea  alba ; 
[9)  An  interesting  form  of  hernia  is  that  in  which  the  testicle  having 
descended  imperfectly  the  protrusion  takes  place  into  the  sac  around 
the  misplaced  testis.  This  sac  will  occupy  at  first  the  position  of  the 
inguinal  canal,  but  it  is  liable  to  enlarge  so  that  there  may  be  a 
considerable  sac  in  the  substance  of  the  abdominal  wall. 

Internal  hernia  comes  less  frequently  into  sight,  and  the  possibility 
)f  its  existence  is  apt  to  be  forgotten. 

1.  Diaphragmatic  hernia  is  perhaps  the  commonest.  There  is  a 
congenital  form  in  which  a  sac  is  protruded  through  one  of  the  normal 
ipertures,  or  through  a  part  of  the  diaphragm  which  by  reason  of 
lefective  development  has  given  way.  The  protrusion  is  into  the 
chest,  and  the  sac  may  contain  the  intestine,  spleen,  liver,  or  stomach. 
There  is  also  an  acquired  form,  due  nearly  always  to  some  injury  to  the 
liaphragm,  and  the  hernia  is  fre<{uently  devoid  of  a  proper  peritoneal 
sac. 

From  a  case  recorded  by  Dr.  Adams,  it  appears  that  a  tumour  growing  against 
the  diaphragm  (in  his  case  from  the  capsule  of  the  spleen)  may  so  weaken  it  as  to 
lead  to  hernial  protrusion.  In  diaphragmatic  hernias  from  rupture,  a  large  portion 
of  the  abdominal  viscera  may  be  protruded. 

2.  Retroperitoneal  hernia  includes  cases  in  which  the  intestine 
passes  into  a  pre-existing  pouch  in  the  peritoneum,  greatly  enlarging 
and  filling  it.  The  hernial  sac  hence  lies  behind  the  peritoneum  of 
which  it  is  an  offset.  There  are  three  principal  pouches  in  the  peri- 
toneum which  are  capable  of  giving  rise  to  such  hernias. 

In  JOHW.  jejuHO'dtiodencUis  is  the  most  important.  It  exists  just  where  the 
jejunum  arises  from  the  duodenum,  and  lies  between  the  last  part  of  the  duodenum, 
which  bounds  it  on  the  right,  and  the  aorta,  which  bounds  it  on  the  left.  The 
pouch  was  present,  according  to  Waldeyer,  in  about  70  per  cent,  of  the  bodies  which 
he  has  examined,  and  is  generally  large  enough  to  admit  the  terminal  phalanx  of 
'he  thumb.  It  is  best  seen  when  the  jejunum  and  small  intestine  generally  are 
'aised  and  carried  to  the  right,  so  that  the  origin  of  the  mesentery  may  be  exposed. 
The  little  pouch,  if  present,  is  then  seen  lying  in  the  posterior  wall  of  the  abdomen 
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with  a  sharp  sickle-like  margin.  Sometimes  a  fold  of  the  jejunum  passes  into  this 
pouch,  constituting  a  hernia.  The  pouch  may  be  greatly  enlarged  by  the  pro- 
trusion of  further  portions  of  the  intestine  into  it,  and  cases  have  been  recorded  in 
which  the  entire  intestine  has  passed  into  the  greatly  distended  sac. 

The/osfta  Huftcifca/ifi  has  its  seat  between  the  folds  of  the  meso-colon  asceodens. 
Into  this  pouch  the  intestine  is  very  rarely  protruded,  and  the  pooch  itself  oolj 
occurred  in  about  80  per  cent,  of  the  bodies  examined  by  Waldeyer. 

The  jOHt*a  iiuerniijmoidta  is  a  pouch  in  the  nieso-colon  of  the  sigmoid  flexure 
lying  between  its  two  folds.  The  aperture  is  in  the  under  layer.  This  is  the 
commonest  of  these  pouches,  occurring  in  about.  80  per  cent,  of  the  bodies,  bat 
from  the  position  of  the  aperture  it  does  not  appear  ever  to  become  the  sett  of 
hernia. 

Contents  of  hernias. — The  parts  protruded  are  usually  the  intestine, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  the  more  movable  small  intestine.  Sometimes 
also  the  great  omentum  is  carried  into  the  sac.  The  urinary  bladder, 
large  intestine,  or  any  part  of  the  contents  of  the  abdomen,  may,  under 
exceptional  circumstances,  pass  into  the  sac. 

As  the  contents  of  the  siic  are  unduly  exjwsed  to  pressure,  stretching, 
and  friction,  there  is  apt  to  be  a  Chronic  peritonitis  set  up  in  the  wall, 
especially  in  old  cases.  This  may  unite  the  loops  of  intestine  together. 
In  the  case  of  large  hernias  with  wide  necks  there  may  thus  k 
produced  complete  matting  of  the  intestine.  It  even  happens  that  if 
the  hernia  be  such  as  to  allow  successively  of  the  descent  of  any  part  of 
the  small  intestine,  the  whole  of  the  small  intestine  may  be  mutually 
adherent. 

If  the  intestine  be  long  retained  the  chronic  inflammation  may 
induce  adhesion  of  the  intestine  to  the  internal  wall  of  the  sac,  and  the 
hernia  becomes  Irreducible.  It  mav  be  irreducible  from  other  causes, 
such  as  narrowness  of  the  neck,  protnision  of  an  excessive  bulk  of 
viscera,  etc. 

The  mode  of  descent  of  the  Large  intestine  merits  special  notice.  The  sigmoid 
flexure,  being  freely  movable,  may  be  protruded  just  like  the  small  intestine,  and 
the  ctfcum  or  transverse  colon  may  also  sometimes  pass  into  a  sac  in  a  similtr 
fashion,  but  otherwise  the  large  intestine  having  no  mesentery  and  being  only 
partially  covered  with  peritoneum  does  not  usually  descend.  Wlien  it  does  its 
descent  is  in  some  respects  comparable  with  that  of  the  testis  in  the  foetus.  Before 
its  descent  the  testis  lies  behind  the  peritoneum  and  is  only  partially  covered  by  it. 
As  it  descends  it  remains  with  only  a  partial  peritoneum  covering,  and  even  in  the 
tunica  vaginalis,  after  the  sac  has  separated  from  the  general  peritoneum,  the  testis 
lies  behind  with  its  posterior  aspect  free  of  peritoneum.  And  so  in  a  hernial  sac, 
the  cfficuni  may  be  carried  down,  but  in  its  new  position  it  remains  only  partially 
covered  with  peritoneum,  and  really  forms,  as  it  were,  a  part  of  the  wall  of  the  sac. 
This  will  only  occur  in  very  large  hernias  as  a  rule,  but  when  it  does  occur  the 
piece  of  intestine  will  be  irreducible. 

A  still  more  peculiar  condition  sometimes  occurs.     The  intestine  may  be  pro- 
truded mainly  at  iVve  \>mI  vihere  it  is  uncovered  by  peritoneum,  and  ins^  oi 
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pasbing  &  periloneal  s&c  belore  it.  it  may,  as  it  were,  dr&g  one  after  it.  Ab  the  gut 
ix  protruded  it  may  even  get  more  and  more  stripped  o(  peritoneum,  so  that  the 
hernia  ma;  be  much  more  extensive  than  the  aae.  This,  however,  is  a  ver; 
exceptional  occurrence,  and  it  is  more  common  to  find  that  as  an  ordinarj  hernia 
advances  it  drags  the  colon  into  it,  bo  that  besides  tree  loops  of  amall  intestine 
there  ma;  be,  lixed  in  the  wall  and  only  partly  covered  bj  pevitoneuni.  a  piece  at 
the  CH-cuui.  or  the  sigmoid  flexure,  or  even  the  fundus  of  the  bladder. 

In  a  similar  fashion  to  that  jnst  described,  the  ovary  may  be  protruded.  A  large 
majority  ot  ca»ea  of  Orarlan  hernia  are  congenital,  and  Ibey  appear  to  arise  bj 
a  fault  ot  development  by  which  the  ovary  descends  as  the  testis  does  notmally. 


The  ovary  passes  through  the  inguinal  ring  and  takes  a.  sac  vith  it,  but  juat  like 
the  testis  it  is  itself  attached  lo  the  wall.  The  sac  remains  open  like  the  tunica 
viginalis  in  a  congenital  inguinal  liernia.  The  ovary  in  that  case  will  be  icre- 
dncible.  unless,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  broad  ligament  is  so  long  as  to  allow 
the  ovary  to  pass  back  Ihroagb  the  neck.  In  this  case,  however,  the  ovht;  will 
utill  have  its  fixed  attaclinient  in  the  sac.  .Apart  from  this  congenital  inguinal 
form,  ovarian  bemiae  ma;  be  aci|uired.  and  these  may  be  either  inguinal  or 
femoral.  Several  cases  of  obturator  hernia  of  the  ovary  are  on  record.  (See 
Pig.  .J90). 

8truig:al«tion  and  Incarceration. — These  tiirms  expretw  a  condition 
ill  which  the  contents  of  the  sac  are  iMiiight  tightly  at  the  neck,  ao  that 
there  is  not  only  a  hindrance  m  their  return  Imt  an  excessive  pressure 
interfering  with  the  circulation. 
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This  mostly  occurs  when,  on  account  of  some  peculiarity  in  the 
situation  of  the  intestine  as  it  issues  from  the  sac,  there  is,  to  begin 
with,  a  partial  obstruction.  If  the  intestine  at  its  entrance  into  the  sac 
be  free,  while  at  its  exit  it  makes  a  sudden  bend  so  as  to  cause  a 
partial  obstruction,  then  the  faeces  will  pass  readily  in,  but  will 
accumulate  inside  as  they  do  not  find  free  exit..  The  mere  loading 
with  faeces  may  cause  irreducibility,  and  if  the  faeces  decompose  the 
development  of  gas  may  still  further  increase  the  bulk  of  the  contents. 
In  this  way  the  sac  will  become  too  full,  and  as  the  neck  is  narrow 
there  will  be  special  constriction  here.  Again,  the  intestine  already 
in  the  sac,  by  its  peristaltic  movement,  may  drag  more  and  more  of 
the  gut  after  it,  till  the  intestine  may  become  impacted  at  the  neck. 

In  any  case  the  neck  of  the  sac  constricts  the  portion  of  intestine 
concerned,  and  the  most  direct  effect  is  Obstraotion  of  its  ?eiB8. 
This  itself,  by  producing  hyperaemia,  and,  it  may  be,  oedema  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  leads  to  swelling  and  further  constriction.  The 
whole  protruded  piece  iKJComes  of  a  dark  colour  from  venous  engorge- 
ment and  haemorrhage.  Finally  the  pressure  may  be  enough  to  close 
even  the  arteries. 

The  venous  obstruction  alone  seems  sufficient,  if  complete,  to  cause 
necrosis  of  the  intestine,  and  so  Gangrene  is  an  occasional  result.  If 
the  arteries  are  also  obstructed  there  is  still  greater  probability  of  the 
occurrence  of  gangrene. 

Sometimes  the  obstruction  is  relieved  before  gangrene  has  occurred,  and  jct 
in  some  of  these  cases  a  severe  inflammation  results  after  the  intestine  has  been 
returned  to  the  abdomen,  leading,  it  may  be,  ultimately  to  gangrene  of  the 
affected  piece  of  gut.  The  probable  explanation  of  this  is  that,  during  the 
incarceration,  the  blood-vessels  have  been  so  damaged  that,  on  the  restoratioo 
of  the  circulation,  they  are  unable  to  recover.  It  has  been  shown  bj 
experiment  (in  the  ear  of  the  rabbit)  that  if,  by  closing  the  main  arteries, 
the  vessels  of  the  part  are  deprived  of  blood  for  a  time,  and  then  the  circaUtioo 
restored  by  loosing  the  ligature,  the  result  is  active  hyperfemia,  acute  inflam- 
mation, or  hemorrhagic  infarction,  according  to  the  time  during  which  the 
ligature  has  acted.  So  in  the  case  before  us,  tlie  release  of  the  constriction,  bj 
allowing  of  the  re-establishment  of  the  circulation  in  vessels  seriously  aifected> 
may  lead  to  inflammation  or  gangrene. 

Literature. — For  external  hernias  see  surgical  and  anatomical  works.  Woop,  io 
Ashurst's  Encycl.  of  Surg.,  1885,  v.;  Bowditch,  Diaphragmatic  hernia,  1853; 
Garlick,  Path.  Trans.,  1878,  xxix.  ;  Baker  (Pericardial  diaphragmatic),  ibid..  1B77. 
xxviii.  ;  Adams,  Glas.  Med.  Jour.,  1H80,  xiv.,  p.  353;  Waldeyeb,  Virch.  Arch.. 
Ix.,  p.  65,  1874;  Balfour,  Edin.  Med.  Jour.,  1869;  £%-£,  Lancet,  1885;  Esolwci 
(Ovarian  hernia),  Strieker's  Med.  Jahrbiicher,  p.  335, 1871 ;  Albert  (Hernia  infltm- 
mata),  ibid..  239,  ;  Fredet  (obturator),  Rev.  d.  Chirurgie,  1901;  Liceley.  Olw. 
Med.  Journal,  Ma.TcV\,  IVJO'2. 
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IV. -TWISTING  OF  THE  INTESTINE.    VOLVULUS. 

This  is  a  condition  of  frequent  occurrence,  but  one  which  is  perhaps 
too  little  borne  in  mind  as  a  cause  of  obstruction.  It  occurs  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  at  the  Sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon.  The 
descending  colon  above  the  flexure,  and  the  rectum  below  it,  have 
virtually  no  mesentery,  being  fixed  to  the  abdominal  wall.  The 
flexure  therefore  is  fixed  at  its  two  extremities  and  these  are  near  one 
another,  while  the  loop  forming  the  flexure  is  movable.  It  is  as  if  the 
loop  were  attached  by  its  two  ends  to  a  fixed 
point,  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  it  should 
sometimes  twist  round  this  as  an  axis.  The 
twist  is,  as  it  were,  in  two  half  turns  (see 
Fig.  591),  and  it  is  usually  the  upper  limb  of  the  ^,  I  ^^^fc  '1  /y  / 
loop  which  turns  round  the  lower  at  its  neck. 

The  twisting  causes  some  obstruction  of  the 
intestine,  but  this  is  not  usually  complete. 
Fteces  still  {>ass  into  the  flexure,  and  may 
accumulate  in  enormous  quantity.  This  partial 
obstruction  with  accumulation  of  faeces  may  «,j;^Ji5l7T.::.'*TSf2^^^^ 
persist  for  months  and  lead  to  extreme  dilatation  1*^;:,^  ^^  ihT\o^^A 
of  the  flexure,  so  that  it  may  fill  the  abdomen  l^;'^:^,!'th^'i^^^^^'^'*^ 
and  reach  up  to  the  diaphragm.  The  walls 
of  the  intestine  in  these  prolonged  cases  may  be  greatly  thickened, 
especially  the  muscular  coat.  In  some  cases  twisting  may  exist 
without  any  obstruction  of  consequence. 

Whilst  twisting  is  most  common  in  the  sigmoid  flexure,  it  is  liable  to  occur  also 
when  other  parts  of  the  intestine  assume  similar  relations,  that  is  to  say,  when  a 
free  loop  of  small  intestine  becomes  tized  at  its  extremities,  and  these  extremities 
are  near  each  other.  This  happens  most  frequently  when  one  extremity  is 
normally  fixed,  as  is  the  case  at  the  upper  and  lower  ends  of  the  small  intestine 
vhere  on  the  one  hand  the  duodenum,  and  on  the  other  the  colon,  is  fixed  to  the 
abdominal  wall  and  holds  the  intestine  down.  If,  by  inflammation  or  otherwise, 
an  abnormal  adhesion  is  acquired  so  that  the  gut  is  fixed  at  a  point  near  the 
situation  of  the  natural  fixation,  then  twisting  is  apt  to  occur,  and  probably  more 
readily  here  than  in  the  sigmoid  flexure,  as  the  small  intestine  is  naturally  more 
mobile. 

The  author  has  recorded  a  case  in  which  peritonitis  had  fixed  the  small 
intestine  about  a  foot  above  the  ileo-csoal  valve,  so  as  to  bring  about  the  conditions 
named,  and  twisting  occurred  in  consequence.  A  fixation  may  also  be  brought 
about  by  a  Meckel's  diverticulum  which  has  retained  its  connection  with  the 
umbilicus  (Goupland's  case). 

Literature. — Coats,  Glasg.  Med.  Jour.,  xiii.,  1880,  p.  445;  Goupland,  Path. 
Trans.,  xxxi.,  1880,  p.  144;  Beimers,  Volvulus  d.  Flexura  sigmoidea,  Inaug.  Diss., 
Greifswald,  1896. 
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v.— INTUSSUSCEPTION  AND  PROLAPSE  OF  THE  INTESTINE. 

1.  IntosBOSception  or  Invft^nstion. — In  this  condition  oae  ponion 
of  the  inteetine  passes  into  another.  In  order  that  one  pieoe  may  slip 
inside  anotJier,  the  one  must  present  active  peristaltic  contractions, 
while  the  other  is  relaxed.  The  portion  narrowed  by  the  violeot 
periatalais  passes  inside  of  the  relaxed  part.  This  uaiudly  occurs  in  tk 
natural  direction  of  the  peristalsis,  but  it  may  be  revereed. 

The  condition  is  moat  frequent  in  children  in  whom  the  peristalsis  ii 
very  active,  and  in  whom  also  the  large  intestine  is  more  fre«l; 
movable  than  in  adults. 


These  conditions  are  most  frequently  satisfied  at  the  junction  of  tie 
small  and  large  intestines.  The  large  intestine  is  naturally  wide,  ana 
its  peristaltic  movements  are  sluggish.  If  then  the  ileum  at  its  iwt 
part  presents  peculiarly  violent  peristaltic  contractions  it  may  pass  ioK 
the  large  intestine  as  in  Fig,  592.  The  invagination,  however,  is  not 
usually  a  simple  invei-sion  of  the  ileum  into  the  colon  ;  in  most  esses 
the  ilco-csecal  valve  is  carried  before  the  advancing  ileum  and  forms 
the  apex  of  the  intruded  piece.  This  implies  that  the  ctecum  iiself  w 
carried  inwards  and  inverted,  and  the  orifice  of  the  vermiform  append 
is  sometimes  t<i  be  found  near  the  ajwx  of  the  invagination-  "^ 
invagination  is  not  infrequently  extreme,  and  the  invaginated  paf 
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ma;  be  carried  right  on  to  tho  rectum,  so  that  the  apex  may  be  felt 
per  anum. 

Besides  thie  form  we  also  meet  with  invagination  of  the  large 
intestine  itself,  one  i>art  into  a  succeeding  part.  It  occui-s  but  rarely 
in  the  small  intestine.     (See  Fig.  393.) 

In  the  bodies  o(  children,  espeoi&Uy  those  vho  have  died  from  oerebral  or 
iatestinal  affections,  we  freqaentl;  meet  with  a  form  of  inTttgination  which  has 
produced  no  symptoms  dorint;  life,  and  haa  really  occurred  just  at  the  time  of 
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eath.  It  ia  usoally  present  in  the  small  intestine,  where  a  si 
be  part  into  a  sacceeding  one  is  found.  The  invagination  is  eaail;  reduced  b; 
light  dratigin^.  and  there  are  none  of  the  secondarj  changes  visible,  such  as  are  to 
e  mentioned  immediately  as  followinR  invagination.  Just  at  death,  or  immediately 
Iter  it  (as  may  be  frequently  seen  in  animals),  the  intestine  commonly  shows 
iolent  peristaltic  movements,  but  these  are  irregular,  and  it  readily  happens  that 
.  mnch  contracted  part  pasBes  inside  a  relaxed  portion. 

^Vhe^  a  piece  of  intestine  is  invaginated,  there  are  three  tubes,  the 
tuteide  one  in  its  naturul  position,  forming  the  sheath,  the  internal 
>ne,  which,  although  abnormal  in  {Kiflition,  runs  in  the  usual  direction, 
tnd  the  middle  one  joining   the  other  two,  with  its  mucous  surface 
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directed  outwards.  There  is  frequently  a  more  complicated  condition 
than  this,  the  intestine  being  tightly  packed  in  several  layers.  The 
mesentery  is  carried  in  with  the  intestine,  and  by  being  dragged  on  at 
one  side,  it  may  give  the  gut  a  somewhat  oblique  direction.  In  the 
process  of  invagination  the  peritoneal  surfaces  are  applied  against  etch 
other  as  are  also  the  mucous.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  peculiarities  of 
these  two  structures  that  the  peritoneal  surfaces  very  readily  coalesce 
and  become  permanently  adherent,  while  the  mucous  surfaces  do  not 

The  packing  of  intestine  causes  considerable  interference  with  the 
circulation,  and  this  is  increased  by  the  mesentery  being  partly 
included  and  its  vessels  pressed  on.  The  obstruction  to  the  calibre  of 
the  intestine  is  thus  associated  iinth  hypenemia,  oedema,  hsemorrhage, 
inflammation,  and  even  gangrene,  just  as  in  an  incarcerated  hemia. 
The  inflammation  may  lead  to  general  peritonitis  ;  or  the  separation  of 
a  gangrenous  part  may  allow  of  the  escape  of  the  intestinal  contents 
and  lead  to  a  fatal  peritonitis.  On  the  other  hand,  permanent  adhesion 
may  occur,  between  the  sheath  and  the  upper  end  of  the  included  part» 
at  the  proximal  extremity  of  the  invagination,  and,  the  inner  and 
middle  tubes  becoming  gangrenous,  they  may  come  away  in  whole  or 
in  part,  as  a  slough,  and  the  continuity  of  the  intestine  be  restored 
with  the  loss  of  a  piece.  It  is  not  usual  for  complete  gangrene  of  the 
included  tubes  to  occur,  but  what  remains  becomes  adherent  to  the 
sheath,  and,  by  contraction,  gradually  accommodates  itself,  and  so 
the  calibre  is  fully  restored. 

2.  Prolapse  of  the  intestine. — This  condition  is  the  protrusion  of 
the  intestine  outside  the  body  through  the  anus  or  through  an  artificial 
anus.  The  commonest  form  is  the  ordinary  Prolapsus  ani.  This  only 
occurs  when  the  sphincter  is  greatly  relaxed  by  catarrh  or  by  violent 
pressing  at  stool,  but  when  it  has  frequently  happened  the  sphincter 
atrophies  and  the  prolapse  occurs  very  readily. 

There  are,  strictly  speaking,  two  forms  of  prola{>8Us  ani.  In  the  one 
little  more  than  the  mucous  membrane  is  protruded,  and  is  seen  to  he 
continuous  with  the  skin  at  the  anus.  In  the  other  form  there  is 
really  an  invagination  as  well  as  a  protrusion.  The  lower  part  of  the 
rectum  is  so  flxed  that  the  whole  wall  cannot  be  protruded,  but  only 
its  mucous  membrane  as  in  the  form  just  considered.  But  the  upper, 
more  movable  part  may  be  invaginated  into  the  lower  part  and  then 
protruded.  This  mostly  occurs  as  a  consequence  of  violent  peristaltic 
contraction  of  the  rectum  in  cases  of  severe  diarrhoea  with  tenesmus. 

In  both  forms  the  exposed  mucous  membrane  becomes  inflamed  and 
is  liable  to  bleeding.  The  inflammation  sometimes  causes  through 
time  adhesion  and  fixation  of  the  V>owel  in  its  abnormal  position. 
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VI.— INFLAMMATION  IN  AND  AROUND  THE  INTESTINE. 

ENTERITIS. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  mucous  membrane  is  frequently 
irritated  by  the  contents  being  of  an  obnoxious  nature  by  reason  of 
decomposition  or  otherwise.  In  addition  to  this,  inflammation  may 
be  produced  by  the  action  of  specific  morbid  poisons,  chiefly  those  of 
dysentery,  typhoid  fever,  and  cholera.  We  have  therefore  in  the  first 
place  to  consider  the  simple  and  afterwards  the  other  inflammations. 

1.  Catarrh. — Catarrhal  inflammations  of  the  intestine  are  very 
common  in  children  and  can  usually  be  traced  to  the  character  of 
the  ingesta,  perhaps  along  with  exposure  to  cold.  The  common 
autumn  diarrhoea,  which  is  so  fatal  to  children,  is  generally  due  to  im- 
proper food.  CJold,  by  interfering  with  digestion  and  peristaltic  action, 
may  induce  the  intestinal  contents  to  stagnate  and  decompose.  The 
influence  of  the  intestinal  contents  in  producing  catarrhs  is  shown 
by  the  localities  at  which  inflammations  are  most  common.  The  large 
intestine  is  much  more  frequently  affected  than  the  small,  and  in  the 
large  intestine  the  caecum,  with  the  vermiform  appendix,  is  the  most 
frequent  seat,  next  to  that  the  rectum. 

The  catarrh  may  be  Acute  or  Chronic.  It  is  characterized  by 
hypenemia  and  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane,  with  exudation 
of  serous  fluid  and  leucocytes.  There  is  also  increased  secretion  of 
mucus,  which  in  the  case  of  the  colon  may  be  very  excessive.  The 
exudation  is  usually  Mucoas  in  character,  but  in  the  more  acute 
inflammations  it  may  assume  more  or  less  of  a  Purulent  character. 
If  this  be  the  case  the  mucous  membrane  is  liable  to  be  infiltrated 
with  inflammatory  cells,  and  after  a  time  to  undergo  Ulceration.' 
This  occurs  with  peculiar  frequency  in  the  caecum,  and  next  to  it  in 
the  rectum. 

Catarrhal  ulcers  are  usually  of  considerable  area  and  arc  compara- 
tively superficial.     Neighbouring  ulcers  may  coalesce  so  as  to  produce 
extensive,  variously  shaped  losses  of  substance,  in  the  midst  of  which 
the   remaining  mucous   membrane   appears   as   raised    patches   with 
irregular  outline.     Sometimes  the  floor  of  the  ulcer  is  so  smooth,  and 
the  remaining  mucous  membrane  so  irregular  from  inflammatory  infil- 
tration, that  it  looks  as  if  the  ulcer  were  the  normal  mucous  membrane 
and  the  patches  of  persisting  nnicous  membrane  adventitious.     The 
ulcers  of  ordinary  catarrh  are  superficial,  and  unless  exposed  to  con- 
tinued irritation,  as  by  the  prolonged  presence  of  hard  faeces,  they  do 
not  tend  to  perforation,  and  readily  heal  when  the  cause  of  catarrh  is 
removed. 
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In  the  course  of  catarrhs,  ulcers  also  arise  from  the  Closed  follidei. 
There  are  indeed  some  catarrhs  in  which  the  latter  are  mainly  affected, 
appearing  as  rounded  prominences  and  flat  elevations,  corresponding  to 
the  solitary  follicles  and  Peyer^s  patches.  This  form  is  called  folli- 
cular enteritis.  The  follicles  may  be  so  infiltrated  with  inflammatory 
products  as  to  form  virtually  small  abscesses,  resulting  in  crater-shaped 
ulcers  which  may  afterwards  enlarge.  In  this  way  arise  the  so-called 
Follicular  ulcers. 

A  frequent  result  of  catarrh  is  Atrophy.  This  occurs  as  part  of  the 
induration  of  the  mucous  membrane  which  follows  chronic  inflam- 
mation. The  atrophy  aflects  first  the  mucous  membrane,  its  glands 
being  specially  involved,  but  it  may  extend  to' the  submucosa  and  even 
to  the  muscular  coat.  According  to  Nothnagel,  atrophy  is  of  very 
frequent  occurrence. 

Another  result  is  Hypertrophy  of  the  mucous  membrane  such  as 
we  find  so  frequently  in  the  case  of  the  stomach.  Here  also  there  ma? 
be  Mucous  polypi  and  Cysts  as  in  the  stomach.  They  are  most 
frequent  in  the  large  intestine,  and  if  seated  in  the  rectum  they  may 
project  through  the  anus. 

A  condition  of  not  infrequent  occarrence  is  EnterltiB  memtiraiiaoea.  In  thii 
disease  considerable  pieces  of  membrane  are  passed  at  stool,  sometimes  in  hollow 
cylinders  as  if  casts  of  the  intestine.  These  are  composed  of  mncus,  with 
epithelium  entangled  in  them.  They  are  generally  regarded  as  the  result  of 
chronic  catarrh  of  the  large  intestine,  but  Nothnagel  asserts  that  inflammatioQ 
is  not  necessary,  and  that  it  may  be  the  result  merely  of  defective  peristiltie 
action  allowing  of  accumulation  of  mucus  in  the  folds  of  the  large  intestine. 
Hence  Nothnagel  suggests  the  name  Colica  mucosa. 

PailOBii  or  Spme  is  a  remitting  chronic  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  alimentAi7 
tract,  the  nature  and  causation  of  which  are  still  obscure.  The  disease  ocean  io 
tropical  and  subtropical  climates  and  chiefly  affects  European  residents.  Diarrhot 
is  usually  a  marked  symptom  with  anosmia  and  wasting.  The  mucous  membiane 
of  the  mouth  and  tongue  is  often  inflamed  and  eroded,  and  in  the  early  stages  piv- 
sumably  the  lower  parts  of  the  alimentary  tract  are  similarly  affected.  In  the  late 
stages  marked  atrophy  occurs,  the  intestines  being  often  specially  affected. 

2.  Phlegmonous  and  Diphtheritic  inflammations. — Some  cases  of 
catarrh  have  a  more  acute  character,  and  assume  the  characters  of 
suppurative  or  phlegmonous  inflammation,  the  conditions  approximating 
to  those  in  severe  dysentery  (see  further  on).  Such  conditions  are 
<lue  to  peculiar  virulence  in  the  intestinal  contents,  and  may  be  brought 
about  by  irritant  poisons.  There  may  also  be  an  acute  inflammation 
in  diphtheria.  The  relation  of  these  conditions  to  the  intestinal 
contents  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  occur  chiefly  in  the  \xtp 
intestine  and  in  the  parts  where  the  contents  are  especially  prone  to 
lie,  namely,  the  caecum,  the  flexures  and  the  rectum. 
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3.  Localized  inflammations. — It  has  already  been  indicated  that 
rtain  localities  are  more  liable  to  inflammation  than  others,  and  as  the 
flammations  of  certain  of  these  regions  present  special  points  of 
iportance  they  have  received  special  names. 

Duodenitis  is  usually  an  extension  of  a  catarrh  of  the  stomach,  and 
would  not  warrant  any  special  reference  except  from  the  fact  that 
e  Common  bile  duct  often  takes  part  in  the  catarrh,  and  we  have 
etruction  and  Icterus  sometimes  resulting  from  this  simple  cause. 
T]rphlitis  and  Perityphlitis  designate  conditions  which  require  very 
ecial  notice.  These  two  terms  mean  respectively  inflammation  in 
id  around  the  caecum,  but  they  are  frequently  used  so  as  to  include 
flammations  in  connection  with  the  vermiform  appendix. 
In  some  cases  the  caecum  is  very  seriously  inflamed  and  ulcerated, 
pecially  when  large  masses  of  hard  faeces  lodge  in  it.  Under  these 
x^umstances  the  ulcers  may  increase  in  depth,  and  extend,  in  the 
«terior  part  of  the  wall  where  the  gut  is  not  covered  by  peritoneum, 
rough  the  entire  thickness  of  the  intestine  so  as  to  penetrate  into  the 
tro-peritoneal  connective  tissue.  The  result  is  acute  inflammation  in 
is  region,  often  going  on  to  the  formation  of  Abscess,  a  condition 
tsigiiated  Perityphlitis. 

Inflammations  in  connection  with  the  Vermiform  appendix, 
ppendicitis. — Acute  inflammations  in  this  region  much  more  frequently 
ise  in  connection  with  the  appendix  than  with  the  caecum.  Inflam- 
ations  are  frequently  caused  by  the  presence  of  Foreign  bodies  in  the 
•pendix.  Any  hard  substance  lying  in  the  caecum  may,  if  small 
lOUgh,  pass  into  the  vermiform  appendix.  In  this  way  apple,  grape, 
erry,  or  orange  seeds  are  said  to  get  into  it.  But  much  more  fre- 
lently  pieces  of  hardened  faeces  are  met  with,  and  as  these  become  dry 
id  fre4|uently  assume  the  shape  and  appearance  of  cherry  or  orange 
ones,  they  are  frequently  mistaken  for  them.  This  occurs  all  the 
ore  because  the  inspissated  faeces  are  often  coated  with  phosphates 
\iich  form  a  kind  of  rind. 

The  presence  of  the  foreign  body  causes  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
embrane,  and  this,  from  the  continued  pressure  and  confined  space, 
adily  results  in  ulceration.  To  these  conditions  the  term  Appendicitis 
properly  given,  but  it  is  often  extended  to  the  resulting  lesions,  which 
e  much  more  important  than  those  of  the  appendix  itself.  The 
cers  frequently  penetrate  through  the  appendix  and  lead  to 
iritijnitis.  As  a  general  rule  the  appendix  has  acquired  adhesions 
ifore  actual  perforation  occurs,  and  so  the  peritonitis  is  limited  by  the 
Ihesions.  But  the  inflammation  is  apt  to  return,  and  not  infrequently 
suits  in  the  formation  of  recurring  abscesses.     The  1)ursting  of  one 
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of  these  into  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum  often  leads  to  Fatal 
peritonitis.  Sometimes  the  suppuration  in  connection  with  the  venni- 
form  appendix  is  in  the  Subperitoneal  tissue.  An  abscess  so  prodoced 
may  extend  long  distances  beneath  the  peritoneum.  The  result  is  not 
inft'equently  a  chronic  peritonitis  with  considerable  matting  around. 

The  author  met  with  a  case  in  which  an  absoess  connected  with  the  Termiionn 
appendix  extended  across  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  to  the  left  side  of  the  abdomen, 
and  thence  upwards  beneath  the  peritoneum  tiU  it  reached  the  diaphragm.  It 
then  penetrated  the  diaphragm  and  discharged  itself  into  the  pleural  cavitj. 

Proctitis  and  Periproctitis  are  inflammations  in  the  rectum  and 
around  it,  of  an  equivalent  character  to  those  in  and  around  the 
csecum.  If  the  ulceration  leads  to  perforation  and  the  formation  of 
abscess,  then  the  disease  may  have  a  very  chronic  course  with  fistohe 
discharging  into  the  rectum.  Sometimes  these  open  externally,  or  into 
the  vagina,  and  they  may  retain  their  communication  with  the  rectOD, 
so  forming  false  passages  for  the  feces  and  flatus;  or  the  internal 
aperture  may  close,  leaving  merely  an  external  fistula. 

Literature. — Ca^arr/i— Nothnaoel,  Phys.  u.  Path,  des  Darmes,  1884;  Gooioait 
{Casts  from  intestine),  Path.  Trans.,  1872,  xxiii.,  98 ;  Woodwabd,  Med.  and  mg. 
hist,  of  war  of  rebellion,  Part  2,  vol.  i.,  1879;  Baur  (Perityphlitis),  ZiemsseD's 
Encycl.,  viii.,  1878 ;  Steiner,  Path.  Anat.  des  Wurmfortsatzes,  1882 ;  Corkil,  Areb. 
de  Phys.,  iii.,  1873;  Coats,  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  1875,  i. ;  Barker,  ibid.,  1893.  i.,993; 
Kelynack,  Path,  of  the  Vermif.  Append.,  1893;  Hawkins,  DAeases  of  the  Vemif. 
Append. ,  1895 ;  Treves,  Allbutt's  syst.  of  med.,  iii.,  1897;  Locewood,  Appendi- 
citis, 1901.  t9/>rfie— Hillary,  Observations  on  diseases  of  Barbados,  1756 ;  Fatbd, 
Tropical  diseases,  1881;  Thin,  Practitioner,  Sept.,  1883;  Manson,  AUbntt'ssyst 
of  Med.,  iii.,  1897,  and  Tropical  diseases,  2nd  edition. 

VII.— SPECIFIC  INFLAMMATIONS  OF  THE  INTESTINE. 

1.  Dysentery. — In  this  disease  we  have  a  violent  inflammation 
<letermined  by  the  presence  of  an  intense  irritant.  The  disease  occurs 
in  a  sporadic  and  an  endemic  form.  As  already  mentioned,  the 
infective  agent,  in  one  form,  is  believed  to  be  an  animal  parasite,  the 
amoeba  coli  (see  page  411). 

The  vims  is  introduced  chiefly  by  the  drinking  water,  and  it  acts 
on  the  mucous  membrane  directly.  The  locality  of  the  lesion  is 
apparently  determined  by  the  stagnation  of  the  contents.  It  is  eaaen- 
tially  a  disease  of  the  large  intestine,  and  is  -generally  most  intense  in 
the  rectum.  It  usually  decreases  in  intensity  from  the  rectum 
upwards,  but  not  uniformly,  there  being  more  affected  and  less  affected 
parts,  the  former  corresponding  usually  with  the  flexures.  In  severe 
rases  the  whole  colon  is  affected,  and  sometimes  even  the  lower  part  of 
the  ileum. 
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In  the  earlier  stages  the  mucous  membrane  is  swollen  by  serous 
udation.  It  is  soft  and  thrown  into  folds,  the  summits  of  which 
B  peculiarly  hypersemic.  The  surface  is  covered  by  a  mucous 
grumous  material,  consisting  of  shed  epithelium  with  mucus 
d  inflammatory  exudation.  The  mucous  membrane  and  submucous 
sue  are  infiltrated  with  serous  fluid  and  leucocytes  in  great 
undance. 

In  higher  degrees  the  mucous  membrane  is  still  more  thickened  and 
rown  into  still  more  prominent  folds.  There  is  also  considerable 
imorrhage  in  its  substance  occasionally.  The  summits  of  the  folds 
ing  specially  exposed  to  mechanical  irritation  commonly  undergo 
icroBis,  and  the  sloughs  are  generally  distinguishable  by  the  Brown 
[our  which  they  assume  from  becoming  stained  with  the  bile  pigment, 
le  necrosis  involves  the  mucous  membrane  to  varying  depths,  some- 
les  very  superficially,  sometimes  through  its  whole  thickness,  and,  if 
3  slough  surrounds  the  gut,  we  may  have  a  ring  of  necrosed  tissue 
Jmately  discharged  by  the  anus. 

These  sloughs  leave  Ulcers  behind,  whose  walls  present  great 
titration  of  leucocytes.  But  ulcers  form  also  by  processes  similar  to 
Me  in  catarrh,  namely,  by  inflammatory  infiltration  and  molecular 
stniction  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  by  suppuration  of  and 
)und  the  closed  follicles. 

[n  some  cases  the  solitary  follicles  seem  to  be  specially  involved,  and  some 
thors  even  distinguish  a  follicular  form  of  dysentery,  but  the  follicles  are 
>bably  affected  in  the  early  stages  of  almost  all  cases,  and  partake  in  the  general 
lammation.  By  suppuration  of  the  follicles  there  may  be  the  formation  of 
merous  ulcers  with  small  apertures. 

The  contents  of  the  intestine  are  in  severe  cases  formed  of  dark 
composing  material,  mixed  with  blood.  The  raesentenc  glands  are 
ways  secondarily  aflected,  being  enlarged  and  hyperajmic. 
If  the  patient  survive  the  acute  attack,  the  disease  very  commonly 
sses  into  Chronic  dysentery.  The  ulcers  formed  in  the  various  ways 
scribed  above  show  little  tendency  to  heal,  but  remain  as  open 
{charging  sores.  Sometimes  they  penetrate  more  deeply  and  lead 
abscesses  in  the  surrounding  tissue,  especially  of  the  rectum 
eriproctitis).  The  remaining  mucous  membrane  is  swollen  and  in  a 
ite  of  catarrh.  The  intestinal  wall  is  irregularly  drawn  in  and 
herent  to  the  surrounding  parts. 

In  some  cases  a  tendency  to  Healing  manifests  itself.  If  the  attack 
8  been  slight  and  the  ulceration  only  superficial,  there  may  be  a 
mplete  restoration  of  the  mucous  membrane,  with  insignificant 
atrices.     But  for  the  most  part  the  cicatrices  are  of  considerable 
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superficial  extent,  perhaps  surrounding  the  gut.  The  cicatrice  d 
dysentery  have  usually  a  dark,  almost  a  black  colour.  Vheo 
they  in  the  usual  fashion  contract,  they  cause  narrowing  of  the 
intestine,  and  this,  in  some  cases,  is  very  considerable.  Alternating 
with  the  narrowing  there  is  very  commonly  dilatation  of  the  more 
healthy  parts,  so  that  a  very  remarkable  pouching  of  the  colon  nuy 
rcsult,  the  narrowed  parts  l>eing  probably  adherent  to  the  tiasqes 
around.  The  obstruction  produced  in  this  way  is  all  the  greater 
because  the  contraction  often  throws  the  remaining  mucous  membrane 
into  folds  which  may  act  as  valves  to  the  constricted  parts. 

Tbe  ajlnptoniB  of  dysentery  often  continue,  in  the  chronic  forni,  aflei  lukling 
of  all  the  ulcers  has  occurred.  In  that  caee  along  with  the  cicatricial  oontnctioii 
mentioned  above,  there  is  a  very  marked  atrophy  ol  the  coata  of  the  intestine,  to 
that  the  wall  is  very  thin  and  translucent.  There  is  also  considerable  adheiion 
to  BurroundinR  parte. 

2.  Cholera.— In  uddition  to  the  epidemic  disease  known  as  Aaintie 

cholera,  there  is  a  condition  known  as  Cholers  nostru.     The  researchet 

of  Koch  have  demonstrated  the  connection  between  Asiatic  cholera  and 

the  spirillum  of  cholera.     It  is  proUUt 

/•  that     cholera     nostras    and     cholenic 

.(()ii»t\.  diarrhiira  may  be  produced  by  microlKi 

V    j^jV/  of  allied,  but  not  identical  characters. 

'^*^VSfci  Cholera   spirillum,  Vibrio  Cholera, 
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Eooh'B    comma    baoillas. — This  i 

short,    thickish    organism,    about   tvo- 

/f^]^^"^  thirds  the  length  of  the  tubercle  hacillw 

^^^^ijf(^2^  ""''  somewhat  broader  (see  Fig.  594). 

"^//yj  — '^  It  is  curved  on  its  long  axis  so  as  to 

''  resemble  a  comma  (but  without  the  head 

iii-riiiure"'sHi-'i''it"i«it'>' '''"'"'"'  '"""    ofthe  printed  comma).    Sometimes  then 

are  two,  end  to  end,  with  their  ciirrw 

in  opposite  directions,  so  as  to  resemble  the  letter  S.     They  son* 

times  grow  into  longer  spiral  threads. 

The  spirillum  is  very  actively  motile  by  means  usually  of  a  single 
ciliuni  which  is  at  one  end.  The  spirilla  are  readily  stained  by  wat«n- 
solutions  of  the  aniline  dj'es,  but  the  best  are  weak  solutions  of  carbol- 
fuchsin  or  LoefHer's  methylene  blue.  They  require  longer  expomre 
than  usual,  not  less  tbun  ten  minutes  for  cover-glass  preparations  ami 
twenty-four  hours  for  sections.  The  fluid  may  be  heated,  (iram't 
method  is  not  available  as  the  spirilla  are  decolorized. 

Cultures  in  gelatin  show  very  characteristic  appearances.  The 
growing  spirilla  liquefy  tbe  gelatin  slowly,  producing  a  small  funnel 
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shaped  cup,  the  apex  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  growing  organism  in 
the  form  of  a  granular  whitish  sediment.  They  also  grow  on  potato, 
in  milk,  and  even  in  water.  They  were  found  by  Koch  abundantly 
in  the  water  of  a  tank  in  India.  The  presence  of  the  cholera 
spirillum  may  be  determined  by  a  chemical  colour  test.  Cultures 
made  on  media  containing  peptones  (such  as  a  simple  1  per  cent,  watery 
solution  of  peptone  to  which  1  per  cent.  NaCl  has  been  added),  give 
with  chemically  pure  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  a  red  colour  of 
varying  intensity — the  so-called  Cholera  red.  This  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  nitroso-indol,  a  body  formed  by  the  addition  of  sulphuric 
acid  to  a  mixture  of  indol  and  a  nitrite — these  latter  substances  being 
rormed  by  the  cholera  organism  during  its  growth.  Other  comma 
iMicilli  and  the  Vibrio  Metchnikovi  give  similar  reactions. 

Cholera  does  not  occur  in  animals,  but  Koch  succeeded  by  a  special 
method  in  inducing  the  spirilla  to  grow  in  the  intestinal  canal  of 
^inea-pigs.  He  overcame  the  acidity  of  the  stomach  by  an  alkaline 
sarbonate,  and  at  the  same  time  controlled  the  peristaltic  action  of  the 
intestine  by  opium,  and  then  found  that  cultures  introduced  into  the 
itomach  survived  and  propagated.  The  animal  died  in  about  two 
iays,  and  the  intestine  was  found  to  contain  large  quantities  of  fluid 
fiBces  which  teemed  with  spirilla.  An  accidental  contamination  of  one 
3f  Koch's  pupils  during  a  course  of  bacteriology  resulted  in  an  attack 
of  cholera,  thus  aflbrding  a  proof  of  the  identity  of  the  microbe.  More 
recent  experiments  have  amplified  Koch's  view. 

In  cases  of  Asiatic  cholera  Koch  has  always  found  the  spirilla  in  the 
rice-water  evacuations  and  intestinal  contents.  The  mucous  membrane 
of  the  intestine  is  red  and  swollen,  especially  in  the  region  above  the 
ileo-coecal  valve.  The  spirilla  are  present  not  only  in  the  contents, 
but  in  the  tubular  glands,  sometimes  penetrating  between  the 
epithelium  and  the  basement  membrane.  The  organism  does  not 
penetrate  beyond  the  intestine,  but  it  apparently  produces  an  active 
toxin,  which  irritates  the  intestine  and,  being  absorbed,  leads  to 
weakening  of  the  heart,  lowering  of  the  temperature,  muscular 
cramps,  etc. 

If  cholera  organisms  be  introduced  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  of  an 

animal  in  which  a  high  degree  of  immunity  against  cholera  has  been 

previously  induced,  their  motility  is  impaired  or  lost,  and  they  become 

gathered  into  little  clumps,  which  after  a  short  time  disappear  in 

the  peritoneal  fluid.     This  phenomenon,  which  constitutes  Ffeiffer's 

Reaction,  takes  place  outside  of  the  animal  body  and  may  serve  the 

Purpose  either  of  distinguishing  the  cholera  organism  from   others 

'esembling  it,  or  of  indicating  the  presence  of  **  anti-microbic  "  sub- 

3r 
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Stances  in  a  special  serum.  A  close  analogy  is  offered  by  the  bacillns 
of  typhoid  fever  in  which  the  reaction,  applied  in  this  latter  seme, 
is  used  as  a  means  of  diagnosis. 

A  protective  vaccine  has  been  devised  by  M.  HafTkine.  An  exalted 
virus  is  made  by  passing  the  spirillum  through  the  peritoneal  ca\ity 
of  the  guinea-pig  a  number  of  times  in  succession  with  intermediate 
culture.  This  virulent  form  is  injected  sulKJutaneously.  Aa  the 
organism  does  not  survive  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  the  cultures 
themselves  may  be  injected,  but  it  is  safer  to  use  carbolized  cultures 
which  can  be  preserved  in  sealeti  tubes  for  use.  The  injection  of  the 
strong  vaccine  is  preceded  by  the  use  of  a  weakened  form. 

The  spirillum  is  destroyed  by  drying,  and  is  apparently  transmitted 
by  means  of  water,  milk,  etc. 

The  phenomena  of  cholera  are  those  of  a  very  violent  irritation  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestine ;  the  symptoms  of  cholera  are 
largely  those  of  a  general  poisoning  of  the  system.  During  life  the 
disease  is  characterized  by  the  discharge  of  extremely  fluid  stooli 
which,  from  the  intermixture  of  finely  divided  material,  give  the 
characteristic  Bice-water  appearance.  Sometimes  a  patient  dies  with- 
out the  bowels  having  been  moved,  and  in  that  case  the  latter  are 
found  distended  with  the  rice-water  discharge.  The  flakes  which  give 
their  character  to  the  rice-water  evacuations  are  not  so  much  composed 
of  desquamated  epithelium  as  of  little  masses  of  mucus  containing 
leucocytes.  After  death  the  epithelium  may  be  found  loose  in  the 
intestine,  but  this  a{)pears  to  be  from  post-mortem  maceration,  for,  if 
examined  sufficiently  early,  the  epithelium  is  found  apparently  normaL 

It  is  obvious  that  there  is  here  an  enormous  transudation  from  the 
vessels  of  the  intestine.  The  chemical  character  of  the  discharge,  how- 
ever, seems  to  indicate  that  it  is  not  a  mere  inflammatory  exudation 
from  the  vessels,  but  rather  a  secretion  from  the  glands.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  low,  1006  to  1013.  There  is  very  little  albumen  present,  and 
the  discharge  contains  a  ferment  which  has  the  power  of  converting 
starch  into  sugar. 

The  most  marked  post-mortem  appearance  is  a  remarkably  rosy 
injection  of  the  vessels  in  all  the  coats  of  the  intestine,  so  that  a  red 
appearance  is  visible  even  in  the  serous  coat  whenever  the  bodj  i> 
opened.  The  mucous  membrane  is  swollen  and  the  closed  foUidei 
prominent.  Occasionally  there  is  a  decidedly  inflammatory  condition 
present,  which  may  be  even  of  a  dysenteric  character. 

The  condition  of  the  other  parts  of  the  body  is  directly  referable  to  the  enonnoos 
withdrawal  of  water  from  the  blood.  The  blood  itself  is  thick,  dark,  and  imperfeetlj 
coagulated.    TYvc  &V\ii,  %(iious  membraneB,  and  all  the  soft  tissues  are  shronlcr  ^hy* 
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Mid  parchment -like.     The  membTanes  ol  the  biaia  are  frequently  icjeated.     The 
kidneys  present  the  charBoters  of  a  alight  parenchjmatoua  inflammation. 

3.  Typhoid  fever. — This  disease  is  also  due  to  the  action  of  a. 
microbe,  and  is  characterized  by  a  lesion  in  the  intestine.  The  morbid 
poison  finds  entrance  by  the  intestine,  and  produces  irritation  of  the 
follicles  and  in  its  further  [lassage  of  the  niesenteric  glands. 

BftCillm  typhosOB.  Typhoid  bacilli  are  small  rods  with  rounded  ends 
{see  Fig.  59.'3)  which  are  usually  single  or  in  pairs  in  the  tissues,  but  may 
grow  into  longer  threads.  They  possess  very  active  motility,  produced 
by  means  of  numerous  Hugelk,  which  are  situattMl  not  only  at  the  ends 
but  on  the  sides  of  the  bacilli.  Spore- formation  has  not  been  con- 
clusively demonstrated.  The  bacilli  grow  on  various  nutrient  media. 
They  form  on  fresh  acid  potato  a  thin  vJt^* 

layer,   which    to   the  naked    eye    only  .-^^'^\s^', 

differs  from  the  remainder  of  the  surface  li^.^v'^'i^^Ji^ 
in  presenting  a  moister  appearance.  A  *g~-y^^  ^  *.^  ^_  5/^ 
■mall  portion  of  the  growth,  however,  f\'/i  = -~  VT-sr./iiti 
when  examined  under  the  microscope, 
presents    vast    numbers    of    the    active 

bacteria.    This  growth  on  potato  is  very       ^'^^  ?,L*_\^'*  ^  '>/ 
characteristic,  and,  occurring  as  it  does         ■^**^v'^7'"~-'''' 
at  the  ordinary    temperature,    is   very  " '''Toi  "^^"^ 

important  as  showing  that  these  bacteria       ^^  ins^u^uuTof  .y,j,„id  f.ver. 
are  not  obligate  parasites,  but  that  thoy     ""  """"^  "'*'■ 
can  grow  outside  the  body.     It  has  also  been  shown  that  they  grow 
vigorously  in  milk  (Wolffhiigel),  and  that  they  may  bo  preserved  and 
even  grow  in  water. 

The  tTphoid  bacillas  stains  with  difficnlty,  giving  only  a  faint  colour  with  vatery 
solutions  of  ordinary  aniline  dyes.  With  LoefQer's  alkaline  methylene- bloe,  and  with 
Ziehl's  carbol-fuchtiin  Holution,  Ihey  are  readily  stained.  Sections  uhonld  be  left 
tirenty-fonr  hours  in  the  aoliitiong. 

The  bacilli  apart  from  the  toxins  have  not  been  unequivoc^ly 
inoculated  in  animals. 

In  man  the  bacilU  have  been  found  in  the  intestinal  contents,  in  the 
closed  follicles  of  the  intestines,  the  lymphatic  glands,  and  the  spleen. 
They  have  been  found  also  in  the  blood  of  typhoid  patients.  In  the 
tissues  mentioned  they  grow  in  little  masses  with  intervals  between. 
They  are  not  found  in  every  case,  diminishing  apparently  as  the  discHse 
advances.  Hence  they  are  only  uniformly  met  with  in  recent  cases,  in 
which  numerous  clumps  of  bacilli  are  found  in  the  swollen  Peyer's  patches 
and  glands.  In  later  cases,  where  ulceration  has  occurred,  they  may  be 
found  in  the  deeper  layers  of  the  patches,  in  the  mucous  membrane,  and 
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muscular  coat  beneath  the  ulcer.  According  to  Wright  and  Semple 
the  typhoid  bacilli  are  present  in  the  urine  in  most  cases  of  typhoid 
fever,  and  they  are  frequently  absent  from  the  stools.  Sometimes  the 
urine  is  actually  turbid  with  typhoid  bacilli.  This  seriously  raises 
the  question  whether  the  intestine  is  really  the  main  seat  of  the 
bacillus. 

As  the  bacilli  extend  to  the  blood,  it  may  be  that  the  general 
symptoms  of  typhoid  fever  are  due  to  this ;  but,  as  the  extension  is 
apparently  not  great,  it  is  more  probable  that  the  bacilli  form  a  poison 
in  the  intestine,  glands,  and  spleen,  which  reaching  the  blood,  produces 
these  symptoms. 

The  propagation  of  typhoid  fever  occurs  by  multiplication  of  the 
bacilli  outside  the  body  and  their  subsequent  ingestion.  The  teoes 
and  urine  we  have  seen  may  contain  large  numbers  of  bacilli  GoK'^ 
sidering  how  readily  they  propagate  in  milk  and  other  medift  ontrilQ! 
the  body,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  they  should  fireqnendjr 
infect  the  ingesta  and  produce  the  disease  in  man.  There  are  many 
epidemics  which  have  been  traced  to  contaminated  milk. 

The  Affection  in  the  intestine  consists  of  an  inflammatory  swelling 
of  the  closed  follicles  and  of  the  mucous  membrane  in  their  neighbour- 
hood, the  inflammation  often  going  on  to  necrosis  and  sloughing.  The 
disease  has  usually  its  point  of  greatest  intensity  at  the  lower  extremity 
of  the  ileum,  and  it  is  often  possible  to  see  various  stages  of  the  process 

in  proceeding  from  above  downwards  through 
the  small  intestine  till  it  culminates  close  to 
the  ileo-caecal  valve. 

In  the  normal  state,  especially  in  the  adult, 
the  Peyer  8  patches  and  the  solitary  follicles 
are  very  slightly  prominent  The  patch 
viewed  from  the  surface  shows  a  congeries 
of  shallow  depressions  separated  by  slightly 
elevated  ridges,  which  run  in  from  the 
general  mucous  membrane,  and  form  a  kind 
of  network.  It  is  in  the  depressions  that 
the  follicles  are  placed.  In  typhoid  fever 
there  is  at  first  a  general  swelling  of  the 
patch  ;  it  is  an  inflammatory  swelling  accom- 
panied by  abundant  infiltration  of  round 
cells  which  occupy  both  the  closed  follicles  and  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. The  patch  is  obviously  raised  and  its  margins  are  some- 
what abrupt  (Fig.  596,  a).  Viewed  from  the  surface  there  is  at  this 
early  stage  simply  a^iv  exaggeration  of  the  normal  appearance.    The 


PiK-  51*6.— IHaKTammatic  re- 
prcHcntatinn  of  Poyer'H  patches 
iu  typhoid  fever,  a,  early  Mtago 
witn  swulIiuK  of  the  {latch ;  6, 
later  Hta>fe  with  nloiighing  :  c, 
ulcer  with  infiltrated  wallA. 
(Thikrfkldkr.) 
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ridges  of  mucoUB  membrane  are  swollen  so  that  the  depressions  ara 
more  hidden,  and  an  appearance  is  produced  which  has  been  compared 
W  that  of  the  convolutions  of  the  brain  in  miniature.  The  swollen 
patch  has  a  pinkish  or  whitish  colour.  At  the  same  time  the  solitary 
follicleB  show  themselves  as  elevations  at  intervals. 

As  the  time  goes  on  the  whole  tissue  becomes  more  and  more  infil- 
trated with  round  cells  (Fig.  &97),  and  the  raised  patch  more  solid  and 
its  surface  more  homogeneous.     The  invasion  of  round  cells  extends  to 


the  submucous  and  muscular  coals,  even  to  the  serous,  and  passes  to 
some  extent  beyond  the  patch.  A  similar  condition  occurs  in  the 
solitary  follicles ;  they  also  present  a  marked  increase  in  size,  and  are 
less  defined,  by  reason  of  the  intiltrtittnn  around  them. 

On  this  condition  follows  Necrosis  (Fig.  596,  h).  The  infiltrated  and 
altered  patch  or  solitary  follicle  forms  a  slough,  of  larger  or  smaller 
size,  which  remains  adherent  for  a  time,  and  like  all  sloughs  in  the 
intestine  becomes  brown  or  yellow  owing  to  staining  by  the  biliary 
colouring  matter,  which  stains  dead  tissvio,  but  leaves  unaffected  living 
structures.  Generally  there  is  a  single  slough  on  a  Peyer's  patch,  not 
involving  the  whole  patch,  but  nevertheless  of  considerable  superficial 
extent  (see  figure).  Sometimes  there  are  several  sloughs  corresponding 
to  some  of  the  closed  follicles  of  which  the  patch  is  made  up. 
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After  a  time  the  slough  separates  and  an  Uleer  ig  left  with  in&ltnUd 
base  and  margins  (Fig.  596,  c).  The  ulcers  are  confined  to  the  pttehn 
and  solitary  folhcles,  so  that  they  repeat  their  shape  and  locality.  Tlw 
walls  are  succulent  and  vascular,  and  considerable  haemorrhage  my 
occur  from  them.  The  ulceration  may  extend  more  deeply  than  tbt 
mucous  membrane,  involving  a  necroeis  of  the  musoular  and  even  of 
the  serous  coat,  so  that  Perforation  may  result.  Ferfomtion  may  occar 
in  one  of  two  ways.  In  the  first  place  an  ulcer  may  extend  in  depth 
till  it  penetrates  through  the  muscular  and  serous  coate.  In  this  cue 
the  process  is  somewhat  gradual,  and  there  is  generally  an  inflammatioa 
of  the  peritoneum  sufticicnt  to  cause  adhesion  and  prevent  the  intestinil 
contents  passing  into  the  abdominal  cavity.  In  the  second  place, 
perforation  may  occur  in  a  manner  comparable  to  the  perforatjoo 
of  the  pleura  in  phthisis  pnlmonalis  which  leads  to  pneumotboni. 
The  serous  coat  is  undermined  by  the  ulcer,  and  as  its  nutrition  ii  tut 
off  it  undergoes  necrosis.  In  such  cases  the  brown  slough  may  In 
visible  on  viewinf;  the  intestine  externally.  A  partial  separation  of 
the  slough  may  allow  of  perforation,  and  as  this  form  is  more  acute  and 
not  so  likely  to  l>e  accompanied  by  considei-able  adhesions,  the  contenu 
of  the  intestine  are  more  apt  to  escape  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  uid 
produce  fatal  peritonitis. 

from  the  fever,  the  lesion  in  the 
intestine  retrogra<les.  The  exact  pro- 
cess of  resolution  varies  according  U 
the  stage  reached.  If,  in  any  pa.iV 
ulceration  has  not  yet  occurred,  then 
is  a  gradual  diminution  of  the  pitth 
and  a  return  to  the  normal  If 
ulceration  exists  the  ulcer  fills  up  xtxi 
cicatrizes.  The  Cioatrix,  however, 
remains  a  long  time,  often  of  a  ility 
colour,  and  unusually  presents  much 
puckering.  It  may  indeed  be  a  flti 
cicatrix  in  which  the  intestinal  wall  ii 
merely  thin  and  transparent.  Thii  i* 
n«.*ii«.— ci<-«in<v~  iMi  11  rcyer'™|Btt;ii  shown  in  Fig.  598,  which  represent! 
lomtjThvi    .xr  ^j^^  condition  in  the  case  of  a  girl 

who  died  of  pneumonia  a  year  after  having  passed  through  an  attach 
of  typhoid  fever. 

The  Lymphatic  glands  of  the  mesentery  enlarge,  and  present  on 
section  a  red  injected  appearance  and  soft  consistence.  There  may  be 
necrosis  here  &\so,  ^ving  rise  to  an  opaque  greyish  coodition  in  liw 
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midst  of  the  gland.  When  recovery  takes  place  the  glands  return  to 
the  normal,  and  the  sloughs  are  usually  absorbed,  although  they  may 
become  caseous  and  subsequently  calcareous. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  also  that  the  Spleen  is  enlarged,  and  there 
18  here  more  than  in  typhus  fever  a  swelling  of  the  Malpighian 
follicles — which  are  lymphatic  in  structure — and  so  the  spleen  is  firmer 
And  paler  on  section  than  normal  (see  p.  600).  The  specific  microbe  is 
also  present  in  the  spleen. 

4.  Anthrax  {Mycosis  of  ike  intestine), — The  wall  of  the  intestine  is 
sometimes  attacked  by  the  anthrax  bacillus.  Several  cases  described  as 
mycosis  intestinalis  belong  to  this  group,  although  the  name  has  also 
been  used  for  other  affections,  such  as  septic  inflammations  and  actino- 
mycosis. The  intestine  may  be  the  place  of  entrance  of  the  bacilli, 
and  the  lesion  will  then  be  the  primary  one.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
intestinal  lesion  may  simply  be  part  of  the  general  infection,  and  con- 
current with  affections  of  other  organs. 

The  lesion  presents  itself  in  patches  situated  most  frequently  in  the 
small  intestine,  but  also  in  the  stomach  and  colon.  The  patches  are 
oedema tous  and  infiltrated  with  blood,  and  there  is  generally  a  consider- 
able dark  slough  on  the  prominences  of  the  folds.  The  characteristic 
bacilli  are  found  in  the  oedematous  fluid  and  in  the  blood-vessels  and 
lymphatics.  The  lymphatic  glands  are  swollen,  and  infiltrated  with 
blood.  The  bacilli  are  sometimes  present  in  them  in  very  large 
numbers 

Cases  of  this  kind  have  mostly  occurred  amongst  workmen  who  have 
handled  the  hides  of  animals  affected  with  anthrax.  Probably  the 
bacilli  are  allowed  to  contaminate  the  food,  and  so  reach  the  intestine. 

5.  ActinomycoBis — The  intestine  is  occasionally  the  primary  seat 
of  actinomycosis.  In  a  case  recorded  by  Chiari  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  large  intestine  was  the  seat  of  raised  whitish  patches, 
in  which  the  yellow  granules  of  the  parasite  were  visible.  The  mucous 
membrane  around  was  swollen  and  red  and  covered  with  tough  mucus. 
The  vermiform  appendix  has  been  the  seat  of  this  disease  in  some 
cases. 

LLteratnre. — DystiUtry — Annebley,  Diseases  of  India,  8rd  ed.,  1855;  Virchow, 
Yirch.  Arch.,  v.  and  Hi. ;  Heubner,  in  Ziemssen's  Cycl.,i.,1875;  Zisolbb,  Lehrb., 
ii. ;  Maclean,  in  Reynolds*  Syst.  of  Med.,  i.,  1866 ;  Baly,  Path,  and  treatment  of 
dysentery,  1847;  Fagge,  Medicine,  ii.;  V^oodwabd,  Med.  and  surg.  hist,  of  war  of 
rebellion,  part  ii.,  voL  i.,  1879;  Flexner,  Philadelphia  Med.  Joum.,  yi.,  1900. 
CAo^«ra— OooDETB,  in  Reynolds'  Syst.  of  Med.,  i.,  1866  ;  Lewis  and  Cunningham, 
Cholera,  1878;  Report  of  cholera  conference  at  Berlin,  1885,  Brit.  Med.  Jour., 
1885,  i.,  1011  and  1075,  also  separate  Report  of  Conference ;  Macnamara,  Hist,  of 
Asiatic  cholera,  1876;  Wood,  Reports,  Lab.  Roy.  Coll.  Physicians,  Edin.,  ii.,  1890. 
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Typhoid  /Vivr— LisBBBKEiBTiH,  iQ  ZJemueii'B  Cjolop.,  i.,  1875; 
ContiDaed  refers,  Snded.,  1S73  ;  Mabcbuid,  Centnlbl.  t.  iOgem.  Pathol.,  i.,  1890; 
CtohIdb.  Ziegler'B  Beitriiee,  vii.,  1890;  HiBDiufl  kad  Botox,  Oysters  uid  diMue, 
1903.  Anthrax — Bollisoib,  in  Ziemasen'a  Cyol.,  iii.,  I87B;  VramHCir,  Antluu 
intest.,  IBes  :  Waldbyeb,  Virch.  Arch.,  iii. ;  Poumii,  PkUi.  Tians.,  ziiriL,  ISSC 
^c(i»iowiyeo«»— ZBMiNs,  Wieo  med.  Jahrb.,  iv.,  1883 ;  Cbubi,  Prag.  med.  Woakw- 
Bchr.,  18B4 ;  Leitb,  Edin.  Hoep.  BeportB,  ii..  1S94. 


VIII. -TUBERCULOSIS   AND  MYPHILIS   OF  THE   INTESTINE. 

1.  TaberoalOBis.  —  Id  the  greu 
majority  of  cases  this  condilion  is 
secondary  to  pulmOTiary  phthisii, 
and  it  occurs  in  about  two  tliirdi 
of  the  cases  of  tbat  disease  exsminttl 
after  death.  It  ia  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  sputa  being  partly  swii- 
lowed,  and  the  virus  applying  itself 
to  the  intestine  directly. 

There  seems  little  doubt  also  that 
tuberculosis  of  the  intestine  nuf 
be  induced  by  the  tubercle  bacilli 
being  present  in  the  food.  Eiperi- 
ments  in  animals  show  that  thit 
mode  of  infection  is  possible.  Tbe 
bacilli,  however,  may  be  absorbed 
by  the  intestine  without  ioducing 
tuberculosis  of  it.  The  mesenteric 
glands  may  become  tubercular, 
without  any  affection  of  the  iaus- 
tine.  This  result  of  experiment  in 
animals  is  confirmed  by  obsernUioa 
in  man. 

The  bacillus  attacks  the  same 
structures  as  does  the  bacillus  of 
typhoid  fever,  namely,  tbe  cloud 
follicles  and  Peyer's  patches  (Fig- 
599),  and  at  first  it  produces  t 
change  of  a  somewhat  similar  kini 
There  ia  an  enlargement  of  tbe 
closed  follicles  by  reason  of  a  gn*' 
new-formation  of  cells  which  infil- 
trate    the     neighbouring    rnucooi 
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ibrase  as  well  aa  the  follicles.  This  primary  enlargement  is, 
ever,  much  less  uniform  than  in  typhoid  fever.  On  the  whole, 
greatest  towards  the  lower  part  of  the  ileum,  but  it  presents 
t  irregularities.  Even  in  the  Peyer's  patch  it  generally  affects 
w  closed  follicles,  and  not  the  whole,  so  that  there  are  rounded 
ainences  dotted  over  the  patch.  Moreover,  it  is  not  simply  an 
mmatory  infiltration  which  occurs;  there  arc  tubercles  present 
I  the  first. 

he  enlarged  follides  undergo  caseous  necroais,  so  that  very  soon 
'  are  seen  to  have  an  opaque  yellow  kernel,  while  the  epithelium 


■erlungiiiif  nAge'  ■ 


covers  them.  In  the  next  place  softening  occurs,  and  the  caseous 
I  is  discharged,  leaving  a  crater-shaped  ulcer.     Tbe  ulcer  advances 

continues  to  have  overhanging  edges,  which  are  infiltrated  with 
ocytes  and  contain  miliary  tubercles  (see  Figs.  600  and  601). 
re  may  be  at  first  several  such  ulcers  in  a  Peyer's  patch,  and  other 
ary  ones  in  other  parts.  They  extend  by  fresh  infiltration  of  the 
hbourhood  and  fresh  necrosis,  while  at  the  same  time  miliary 
rctes  are  visible  in  the  midst  of  the  inflammatory  intiltratiun.  The 
TAtion  very  commonly  involves  the  muscular  coat,  and  even  the 
J8,  and  tubercles  are  often  to  be  seen  almost  free  of  inflammatory 
ration  at  a  distance  from  the  ulcers  in  tbe  midst  of  the  muscular 

or  even  in  the  peritoneum  (see  Fig.  601,  d). 
he  ulcer  itself  extends,  as  a  rule,  much  more  laterally  than  deeply, 
in  its  extension  it  does  not  respect  the  boundaries  of  tbe  Peyer's 
hes  or  solitary  follicles,  but  passes  beyond  them,  generally  advanc- 
more  acroes  the  gut  than  longitudinally.     In  this  way  ulcers  are, 
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not  infrequently,  much  elongated  in  a  direction  transreree  to  the  into- 
tine,  and  may  even  form  a  ring  around  it.  The  ulcers  hare  umially  thm 
centres  at  the  part  of  the  gut  opposite  the  mesenteric  attachment,  u 
the  Peyer's  patches,  in  which  they  begin,  have  their  seats  there. 

The  position  of  the  ulcers  is  often  indicated  before  openinf  the 
intestine  by  the  appearance  of  the  peritoneal  surface.  If  the  uleer  be 
of  any  considerable  size  there  is  some  inflammation  of  the  peritonnun, 
evidenced  by  redness  and,  very  often,  by  elongated  projectioaa  of 
vascular  connective  tissue.    But  above  all  we  can  generally  see  in  ike 


peritoneum  groups  of  little  white  nodulos,  which  are  tuberclee  in  or 
under  the  serous  coat.  The  existence  of  these  tubercles  is  aometimei 
even  useful  in  determining  whether  an  ulcer  ia  a  tubercular  one  or  not 
It  is  rare  that  the  ulcer  penetrates  through  the  peritoneal  coat,  and, 
if  it  docs,  it  is  usually  protected  by  adhesion  to  neighbouring  loofi  of 
intestine. 

As  a  general  rule  the  tubercular  ulceration  is  most  marked  in  tlie 
ileum,  but  not  infrequently  the  colon  is  attacked,  and  there  may  be 
ulcers  of  very  large  size  there.  The  Vermiform  appendix  is  not  a  vtsn 
infrequent  seat  of  ulceration. 

The  process  is  for  the  most  part  a  chronic  one,  and  the  ulcere  advue* 
slowly,  yometimea,  however,  and  usually  in  connection  with  leaU 
pbthieiR,  Iheie  \a  a  vapid  swelling  of  the  follicles,  and  ulceration  occni* 
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J  softening,  without  preliminary  caseous  necrosis.  In  these  cases 
)rforation  is  much  more  liable  to  occur. 

As  amyloid  degeneration  is  a  frequent  accompaniment  of  phthisis,  it 
ay  coincide  with  tubercular  ulceration  in  the  intestine. 
2.  Syphilis. — The  rectum  is  liable  to  be  invaded  by  syphilitic  lesions 
[tending  from  the  anus  and  perinseum,  especially  in  women.  Besides 
lis  there  is  sometimes  a  more  independent  syphilitic  affection  of  the 
ctum  leading  to  stricture.  There  are  the  usual  gummatous  infiltra- 
ons  with  ulceration,  and  these  by  partial  cicatrization  may  lead  to 
mtraction.  The  infiltration  may  affect  the  tissues  outside  the  intes- 
ae.     A  few  cases  have  been  observed  in  new-born  children. 

Utflratore. — Tubercitl<ma — Spillmamn,  Tuberc.  du  tube  digestif  (with  literature), 
178;  Obth,  Lehrb.  d.  path.  Anat.,  830;  Baumoarten,  Zeitschr.  f.  klin.  Med.,  1885, 
id  Taberculose,  1885;  Grawitz  (Peritonitis),  Charity-Ann.,  188G.  Syphi/i« — 
JUCEK  (with  literature),  Vierteljahrschr.  f.  Dermat.  und  Syph.,  x.,  1883;  Forsteb, 
shrb.  d.  path.  Anat.,  ii.,  148;  Klebs,  Handb.  d.  path.  Anat.,  i.,  2G1  ;  Lakg, 
orles.  fiber  Syph.,  2nd.  ed.;  Israel,  Charity-Ann.,  ix.,  1884;  Norman  Moore, 
I  Hntohinson,  Syphilis,  1887,  p.  256 ;  Birch-Hikschfeld,  Lehrb.,  ii.,  1894 ; 
▲TSM  et  TissiER,  Bevue  de  Mdd.,  ix.,  1889;  Rieder,  Jahrb.  d.  Hamburg, 
nmkenanst,  1890;  Hohen,  Centralbl.  f.  allgem.  Path.,  1893. 

IX.— RETROGRADE  CHANGES  AND  ABNORMAL  CONTENTS. 

Atrophy  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestine  is  an  occasional 
jnsequence  of  inflammations,  catarrhal,  dysenteric,  and  other.  There 
ave  also  been  described  atrophic  and  degenerative  changes  in  the 
itestinal  nerves  in  acute  fevers  and  in  acute  affections  of  the  central 
ervous  system.  The  changes  in  the  nerves  are  accompanied  by  changes 
{ the  muscle. 

Amyloid  degeneration  is  the  most  frec^uent  retrograde  change  in  the 
itestine.  It  affects  the  aileries  and  capillaries  of  the  mucosa  and  sub- 
lucosa,  and  especially  the  vessels  of  the  villi,  but  it  often  extends  to 
16  whole  tissue  of  the  villi  except  the  epithelium,  and  to  the  muscular 
indies  of  the  submucosa.  To  the  naked  eye  the  intestine  frequently 
)pears  pale  and  smooth,  but  the  condition  is  best  detected  by  the 
Idition  of  iodine  solution.  The  affected  villi  then  appear  as  deeply 
aine<l  granules,  while  the  closed  follicles  and  Peyer's  patches  are 
naffected.  If  ulcers  be  present,  as  is  not  infrequently  the  case,  they 
so  are  unaffected  and  show  a  contrast  in  colour.  The  villi  are  fre- 
aently  extensively  lost  in  amyloid  disease,  but  this  may  be  a  post- 
mortem effect,  the  brittle  amyloid  structures  being  broken  oft"  in 
andling  the  intestine. 

Necrosis,  which  here  sometimes  assumes  the  characters  of  Gangrene, 
ccurs,  as  mentioned  above,  in  various  conditions — infarction,  dysentery. 
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hernia.  It  also  results  occasionally  from  continued  pressure  by  hard 
contents.  This  is  most  common  in  the  vermiform  appendix,  but  also 
occurs  in  the  colon  and  rectum  from  hard  fieces.  The  result  is  the 
formation  of  ulcers.  Gangrene  may  also  result  from  traumatic  separa- 
tion of  the  mesentery,  when  this  occurs  close  to  the  intestine. 

Foreign  bodies  in  the  intestine.  Intestinal  conoretioiui.— These 
mostly  consist  of  the  ordinary  contents  dried-in  and  impregnated  with 
lime  salts.  The  concretions  have  a  kernel  composed  usually  of  dried 
faeces,  but  sometimes  a  gall  stone,  a  fruit-seed,  or  a  mass  of  hairs,  forms 
the  kernel.  The  central  parts  so  formed  are  coated  with  phosphate 
and  carbonate  of  lime.  Concretions  are  very  common  in  animals, 
especially  in  the  horse,  in  which  they  have  been  found  weighing  20 
pounds.  They  are  composed  of  the  husks  of  corn  mixed  with  litin 
which  the  animals  have  licked  from  their  bodies  and  swallowed.  Thm 
are  felted  together  and  compacted  into  large  balls. 

Intestinal  Sand  (Sahle  intediml). — Sand-like  particles,  often  menh 
bling  uric  acid  microscopically,  are  not  infrequently  met  with  in  the 
motions,  especially  in  cases  of  mucous  enteritis.  The  sabttiiice  con- 
sists mainly  of  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime  with  some  ooloaring 
matter  the  precise  nature  of  which  is  not  known. 

Intestinal  concretions  occur  chiefly  in  the  ccecum  and  Termiform 
appendix,  where  they  may  give  rise  to  ulceration  and  perfixatton. 
(See  above,  Typhlitis  and  Perityphlitis.) 

Oall-stones  also  occur  as  foreign  bodies  in  the  intestine,  and  some- 
times they  are  large  enough  to  cause  obstniction  at  the  ileo-OBcal  nlve 
or  elsewhere. 

Parasites  in  the  intestine. — Vegetable  parasites  are  of  little  conse- 
quence if  we  except  those  considered  in  previous  paragraphs. 

Animal  parasites  have  been  described  in  the  general  section  on 
parasites.  They  comprise  chiefly  the  tape-worms,  the  ascarides,  the 
oxyuriSf  the  trichocephalus  dispar,  and  the  ankylostomum  duodcnale. 

literature. — Nothnagel,  loc.  cit. ;  BcHUitPFLUo,  Zeitschr.  f.  klin.  Med.,  ix.,  1885; 
FuRNEAux -Jordan  (Fatty  change  and  failure  of  muscnlar  wall  as  oause  of  obstriK' 
tion),  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  1879,  i.,  621;  Waonkr.  Arch.  d.  Heilk.,  1861;  Ktm» 
(Amyloid),  Virch.  Arch.,  Ixxxi.,  1880 ;  Edinoer  (Amyloid  die.  and  dilat.  of  colon), 
D.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  1881  ;  Zehar  (Separation  of  mesentery),  Aroh.  f.  klin.  Chir.. 
188G;  ScHUBKRcj  (Concretions),  Virch.  Arch.,  xc,  1882;  LABOULBiniB,  Arch.  g^n.  de 
m6d.,  xxii.,  1873  ;  Friedberoer  und  Fr<'>hnbb,  Lehrb.  d.  path.  d.  Hansthiere,  18B5; 
Leube,  in  Ziemssen's  Cyclop.,  vii.,  1877 ;  LABOULsiNE  (Intestinal  Sand),  Bull* 
Acad,  de  M^d.,  Paris,  1873 ;  Delepinb,  Trans.  Path.  Soc.,  Lend.,  xli.,  1890; 
TiioMBON  and  Fercjuson,  Journ.  of  Path,  and  Bact.,  Feb.,  1900;  Duckwobih  and 
(lARROD,  Medico-Chir.  Trans.,  1901;  Ritchie,  Encycl.  Med.,  xi.,  1902. 
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X.— TUMODBS  OF  THK  INTESTINE. 
7  cancer. — This  is  by  far  the  moat  frequent  and  important 
nmour.  Cancers  are  almost  confined  to  the  Larg^e  intestlse ; 
already  connected  this  with  the  fact  that  this  poilion  is  most 
to  the  iiTitation  of  the  stagnant  ffeces.  This  is  the  more 
IS  the  most  frequent  localities  are  the  Beetam,  the  Flexures, 
CBCom.  At  the  same  time  cancers  are  not  unknown  in  the 
Mtine. 

mmonest  form  of  cancer  is  a  very  Chronic  epithelioma  with 
)  masses  of  cylinder  cells  (Fig.  602  and  Figs.  196-197,  pp. 


id  dnggflng- 


From  the  resemblance  ot  these  structures  to  the  tubular 
'  the  intestine,  and  from  the  fact  that  evidently  the  tumour 
s  from  these  glands,  the  name  Adenoid  tnmonr  or  Halignant 
is  frequently  used,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  stomach. 
umour  is  frequently  ring-shaped,  and  as  ulceration  readily 
lere  may  be  little  more  than  an  ulcer  with  infiltrated  edges, 
.ction  of  the  intestine  is  a  frequent  result  of  cancer.  This  is 
he  most  part  to  the  ulceration  and  subsequent  contraction  in 
38S  of  partial  healing.  There  may  be,  as  in  Fig.  602,  great 
■in  of  the  intestinal  wall  or  other  deformity  in  consequence 
irinking.  The  occlusion  of  the  calibre  may  be  completed  by 
It  folding  of  the  mucous  membrane  as  a  result  of  the  irregular 
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contraction.  In  most  cases  the  symptoms  of  obstraction  are  of 
gracJual  onset,  but  there  are  not  a  few  cases  in  which  a  sadden  and 
complete  obstniction  has  been  the  first  evidence  of  any  lesion  of  the 
intestine.  Fig.  603  demonstrates  in  a  striking  manner  the  nurked 
narrowing  of  the  lumen  of  the  bowel  which  so  frequently  oocun. 

On  microscopic  examination  the  cancerous  structure  is  usually  quite 
obvi(.)us,  but  in  some  cases  it  is  to  a  large  extent  destroyed  by  ulcen- 
tion.  At  the  edges,  however,  we  may  distinguish  masses  of  epithelial 
cells  with  a  glandular  arrangement,  and  in  the  adhesions  around  the 
affected  [xirt  of  the  intestine  and  at  further  distances  glands  enlarged 
with  cancerous  tissue  may  be  found. 

Next  to  the  oylinder-celled  epithelioma  the  most  common  form  i« 
Colloid  cancer.  This  forms  a  much  more  prominent  tumour,  which 
may  involve  a  considerable  length  of  the  gut,  and  incorporate  the 
entire  coats.  This  form  may  produce  obstniction  by  its  mere  bulk, 
although  it  also  is  liable  to  ulceration,  and  the  consequent  contraetioD 
of  the  gut  added  to  the  bulk  of  the  tumour  frequently  effects  obstruc- 
tion. It  does  not  so  readily  affect  the  lymphatic  glands,  but  more 
usually  extends  through  the  wall  into  the  peritoneum. 

Soft  cancer  is  much  less  common  here  than  in  the  stomach,  and  it 
resembles  the  same  form  of  tumour  there.  It  extends  to  the  lymphatic 
glands  and  frequently  also  to  the  liver. 

Other  tamoors. — The  remaining  tumours  of  the  intestine  are  of  less 
importance.  Fibromas  (Fig.  108,  p.  282),  Lipomas  (Fig.  116,  p.  289), 
and  Myomas  (Figs.  129-130,  pp.  301-302)  occur,  and  are  all  apt  to  pass 
into  the  interior  of  the  intestine  and  assume  the  form  of  Submncoiifl 
polypi.  These  polypoid  growths  by  being  dragged  on  in  the  peri- 
staltic movements  of  the  intestine  may  produce  invagination  (Fig. 
108,  p.  282).  Macous  polypi  have  been  already  mentioned  as 
occurring,  especially  in  the  rectum,  in  catarrh.  Sarcoma  is  not  un- 
common in  the  small  and  large  intestine.  Round-celled  and  spindle- 
celled  (Fig.  176,  p.  339)  varieties  are  found.  In  the  rectum  the 
melanotic  form  has  repeatedly  been  obser\'ed  (see  Fig.  604). 

A  peculiar  form  of  tumour  is  the  Cyst  of  the  vermiform  appendix.  Id 
some  cases  of  obstruction  of  the  aperture  the  appendage  becomes  dis- 
tended with  mucous  and  may  assume  large  dimensions,  as  in  Fig.  605. 
The  contents  may  remain  mucous  in  character  or  become  serous. 

Lymphoma  is  not  infrc(|uent  as  a  form  of  secondary  new-formation 
in  the  intestine.  A  general  enlargement  of  the  closed  follicles  occurs 
sometimes  in  leukaemia  and  in  Hodgkin's  disease,  and  it  may  be  so 
considerable  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  numerous  prominent  tumours 
projecting  fr(»m  the  surface. 
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There  is,  however,  sometimes  a  more  definite  tumour-formation  in 
Lympho-sarcoma,  when  the  primary  lesion  is  localized  in  the  mesenteric 
and  intestinal  lymphatic  structures.  There  may  be  extensive  tracts  of 
the  intestine  infiltrated  with  lymphatic  tissue  which  may  replace  the 
mucous  membrane  and  the  other  coats,  so  that  sometimes  the  enlarged 
intestinal  tube  is  converted  into  a  soft  white  structure  composed  of 
lymphatic  gland  tissue  (see  under  Lympho-sarcoma). 

literature. — Klebs,  Handb.,  i.,  1869;  Cripps  (nnmeroos  illastntionB),  Path. 
Trans.,  1881,  xxxii.,  87;  Haack,  Arch.  £.  klin.  Chir..  xxix.,  1882;  Wnoui 
(Secondary  cancer),  Virch.  Arch.,  1876,  Ixvii.,  513;  Cabrinoton  (Hodgkin's  dis., 
with  references  to  literature).  Path.  Trans.,  xxxv.,  385.  Literature  of  other  forms 
of  tumour  in  Orth,  Lehrb.  der  path.  Anat.,  1877,  p.  855;  Coats  (Cysts  of  Termi- 
form),  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  1875,  i. ;  Struthers  (Varieties  of  appendix  and  cseam), 
Edin.  Med.  Jour.,  1893;  Smolbr  (Sarcoma),  Prag.  Med.  Wooh.,  1878;  Libmj5. 
Amer.  Joum.  Med.  Sciences,  cxx.,  1900;  Wiener,  Ziegler's  Beitriige,  xxt.,  1899; 
Peraire  (Fibroma),  Rev.  de  Chir.,  1900. 

XI. -OBSTRUCTION  TO  THE  CALIBRE  OF  THE  INTESTINR 

This  condition  has  been  incidentally  mentioned  as  occasioned  by 
several  of  the  lesions  already  described.  It  may  be  well  here  to  sum 
up  the  various  forms  of  intestinal  obstruction  and  to  describe  the  effects 
produced  when  the  calibre  of  the  intestine  is  interrupted. 

Causes  of  obstruction. — Next  to  hernia,  the  most  frequent  cause  of 
obstruction  is  the  contraction  of  cicatrices  resulting  from  ulceration,  and 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  ulcers  are  malignant,  that  is  to  say, 
they  arise  by  the  breaking  down  of  cancers.  It  is  to  be  remembered 
that  in  contractions  of  the  calibre  such  as  these  the  direct  cause  of  the 
final  obstruction  may  be  the  folding  of  the  mucous  membrane  above  the 
stricture,  this  acting  like  a  valve  to  the  narrowed  part.  Tumours  also 
obstruct  sometimes  by  their  bulk.  Similarly  gall-stones,  masses  of 
faeces,  collections  of  round  worms,  may  occlude  the  calibre.  Invagina- 
tion is  the  commonest  cause  in  children.  There  is  also  twisting  or 
torsion.  Lastly,  we  have  obstruction  by  incarceration,  the  intestine 
passing  into  a  position  where  a  loop  is  caught  at  the  neck  and  strangled. 
Hernias  form  the  commonest  examples  of  this  kind,  but  there  are  a 
number  of  cases  in  which  the  intestine  slips  under  a  bridge  or  ligament, 
and  becomes,  as  it  were,  pinioned  and  compressed.  These  latter  merit 
further  consideration. 

Obstruction  by  a  bridle  or  ligament  occurs  so  obviously  to  the  mind 
that  its  frequency  is  apt  to  be  overrated.  In  reality  it  forms  a  small 
proportion  of  the  entire  cases.  The  abnormal  band  may  be  formed  by 
the  adhesion  of  normal   or   other   structure   to  various  parts  of  the 
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omen  so  as  to  form  bridges.  Thus  the  vermiform  appendix  may 
ere  by  its  tip  and  form  a  bridge  ;  or  a  Meckel's  diverdculum 
'  similarly  adhere ;  or  the  omentum  may  be  tied  down  in  such 
ay  as  to  form  a  narrow  bridle.  But  sometimes  the  band  is  itself 
inctly  of  new  formation.  Thus  there  haa  been  a  local  peritonitis,  and 
opposing  fiiirfacea  may  become  adherent  in  the  usual  way  of  inflam- 
ory  adhesion,  by  vascular  connective  tissue  ;  or  by  the  movements  of 
intestine  the  connective  tissue  may  be  dragged  upon  and  elongated 
it  forms  a  band  or  ligament,  which  may  afterwards  tic  down  a  loop 


ntestine.  The  formation  of  such  bands  is  mostly  the  result  of 
ircutar  peritonitis  which  has  undergone  healing,  recovery  from  this 
ise  being  more  frequent  than  is  usually  supposed  (Fig.  606). 
teij  unnsual  form  ol  incarceration  ia  that  in  which  there  is  an  Ap«rtnra  In  the 
nMrj  through  which  the  intestine  p&saes.  This  may  be  produced  by  a  tear  in 
lesentery.  Id  a  case  observed  by  the  author  there  was  a  large  round  gap 
t  five  inches  in  diameter  with  rounded  edges,  and  obvioualy  of  long  elandiDg, 
ypa  congeoital.  The  greater  part  ol  the  small  intestine  had  become  impacted 
unnplicated  fasbiOD  into  the  aperture,  and  obstruction  had  finally  resulted. 

esults  of  obatmotioil. — The  most  direct  elfect  is  an  accumulation 
le  intestinal  contents  in  the  parts  of  the  intestine  above  the  seat  of 
ruction.  This  may  so  greatly  distend  the  intestine  that  its  muscular 
is  paralyzed  by  the  internal  pressure.  The  stagnating  fieces 
mpose — the  decomposition    being  more  rapid  and  complete  and 
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absorption  more  considerable  in  the  case  of  fluid  faeces.  As  a  resnlt  of 
the  decomposition  the  contents  of  the  small  intestine  may  acquire  the 
characters  of  those  of  the  large.  This  decomposition  of  the  intestinal 
contents  leads  to  several  important  results.  In  the  first  place  there 
may  be  great  formation  of  gas  which  still  further  distends  the  bowel 
and  may  produce  the  condition  of  exaggerated  inflation  called  Meteor- 
ism.  A  return  of  the  faeces  in  the  reverse  direction  may  occur,  and 
if  the  decomposition  is  sufficiently  advanced  there  may  be  vomiting 
of  matter  having  a  faecal  character.  This  alarming  phenomenon  of 
Stercoraceous  vomiting  is  sometimes  referred  to  a  reverse  current 
extending  from  the  colon.  We  can  hardly  suppose,  however,  that  the 
faeces  are  able  to  pass  the  ileo-caecal  valve,  and  for  the  most  part  the 
vomited  matters  are  really  the  stagnant  contents  of  the  small  intestine 
which  have  undergone  faecal  decomposition.  Of  course  there  is  a 
reverse  current,  else  the  intestinal  contents  would  not  reach  the 
stomach.  But  this  does  not  necessarily  imply  a  vermicular  movement 
in  the  reverse  direction.  If  the  intestine  is  distended,  and  is  interrupted 
at  a  particular  point,  then  the  vermicular  movement  in  the  usual  direc- 
tion will  carry  the  external  layer  of  contents  downwards  to  the  point 
of  obstniction.  In  order  to  accommodate  this  fresh  arrival  there  must 
be  a  return  current  upwards,  in  the  centre  of  the  tube.  There  is  a 
similar  condition  to  what  exists  normally  in  the  stomach  where  the 
contents  are  carried  to  the  pylorus,  and  meeting  the  obstructing 
sphincter  return  for  the  most  part  down  the  centre  of  the  ca?ity 
towards  the  fundus. 

Again,  the  products  of  decomposition  may  be  absorbed  to  an  abnormal 
extent  and  appear  in  the  urine.  There  are  two  substances  resulting 
from  the  decomposition  of  albuminous  matter  which  are  normally 
present  to  a  limited  extent  in  the  urine,  namely,  Indican  and  Carbolic 
acid.  In  cases  of  obstruction  these  substances,  one  or  both,  are  in 
creased  in  quantity  sometimes  to  a  very  striking  extent.  This  increase 
does  not  occur  unless  the  stagnation  extends  to  the  small  intestine 
where  the  albuminoids  are  present.  It  does  not  occur  therefore  in 
ordinary  constipation  which  affects  the  large  intestine  alone,  because 
the  albuminoids  are  absorbed  before  they  reach  the  large  intestine. 

literature.— CoHNHEiM,  Allg.  Path.,  ii.,  147,  1882;  Jaff^  (Indican  in  arine). 
Virch.  Arch.,  Ixx.,  72,  1877;  Salkowski,  ibid.,  Ixxiii.,  409,  1878;  Bbdow. 
ZeitBchr.  f.  klin.  Med.,  iii. ;   Treves,  in  Allbutt's  Syst.  of  Med.,  iii.,  1897. 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  LIVEK,  PANCREAS,  AND  PERITONEUM. 

A. — The  li^er.  Introduction.  Post-mortem  changes.  I.  Halformatioiui  and 
Deformities.  II.  Disorders  of  Circulation.  1.  Passive  hypera^mia  (nutmeg 
liver),  2.  Thromtx>Bis  and  Embolism.  III.  Retrograde  cbancres,  chiefly  fatty 
infiltration,  amyloid  disease,  and  pigmentation  ;  Icterus.  IV.  Acute  Yellow 
Atrophy.  V.  Hypertrophy  and  Regeneration.  VI.  Inflammations.  1.  Sup- 
purative hepatitis,  including  tropical  and  pysemic  abscesses;  also  biliary 
abscess.  2.  Chronic  interstitial  hepatitis,  Cirrhosis ;  causation ;  lesions ; 
effects.  Biliary  and  hypertrophic  cirrhosis.  3.  Perihepatitis.  VII.  Syphilis 
and  Tuberculosis.  Syphilitic  cirrhosis  and  gummata.  Tuberculosis,  chiefly 
secondary.  VIII.  Tumours,  chiefly  cancers ;  occasionally  primary — chiefly 
secondary.     Parasites,  chiefly  Echinococcus. 

B. — Blle-dncts  and  Qall-hladder.  1.  Gall-stones,  single  and  multiple,  2.  Obstruc- 
tion of  ducts,  3.  Rupture  and  perforation,  4.  Tumours. 

C. — Pancreas.  Malformations,  haemorrhages,  inflammations,  retrograde  changes. 
Tumours,  especially  cancers.     Concretions  and  obstructions  of  duct. 

D. — Peritoneum.  Introduction.  1.  Malformations  ;  2.  Disorders  of  circulation, 
chiefly  h»morrhage  and  ascites ;  chylous  ascites  and  ascites  adiposus ;  3. 
Inflammations,  septic,  chronic  ;  4.  Tuberculosis,  tubercular  peritonitis,  healing 
and  its  results ;  5.  Tumours,  including  Retroperitoneal  sarcoma. 

£.  —Secondary  Extension  of  Cancers  of  the  Abdominal  Organs. 

A. — The  Liver. 

I NTRODUCTORY.— The  liver  is  the  largest  gland  in  the  body,  its 
*     weight  being  on  an  average  from  48  to  58  ounces  in  the  adult 
male  and  40  to  50  ounces  in  the  female. 

In  its  Function  the  liver  is  related  to  the  intestinal  canal  and  the 
blood.  The  formation  of  bile  is  probably  the  least  of  its  functions,  but 
as  the  bile  pigment  is  derived  from  the  haemoglobin,  there  must  be  a 
destruction  or  removal  of  effete  red  blood-corpuscles  in  the  liver.  A 
Taore  important  function  is  the  preparation  of  glycogen,  whatever  may 
be  the  uses  to  which  this  substance  is  put.  The  liver  also  seems  to 
liave  important  relations  to  the  free  fat  of  the  body,  and  under  certain 
circumstances  stores  it  up  in  its  substance  (see  Fatty  Infiltration). 
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The  functions  of  the  liver  being  thus  manifold  and  somewhat  obecure, 
the  oficctd  of  disease  on  it  are  difficult  to  disentangle.  Many  of  the 
diseases  cause  atrophy  of  its  proper  tissue,  but  they  nearly  all  at  the 
same  time  affect  either  the  body  as  a  whole  or  the  vascular  arrange- 
ments of  the  abdomen  which  are  so  peculiarly  related  to  the  liver. 

The  Circulation  of  the  liver  is  very  peculiar  and  ckims  special 
attention,  because  most  diseases  of  the  organ  produce  important  effects 
upon  it.  Most  of  the  blood  comes  to  the  liver  by  the  Portal  veiii,  and 
the  proper  hepatic  tissue  is  arranged  in  relation  to  the  ultimate  ramifica- 
tions, and  they  are  in  ^immediate  connection  with  the  hepatic  lobnles. 
The  Hepatic  lobule  is  a  group  of  hepatic  cells  with  blood-vessels, 
measuring  about  the  twentieth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  having  in 
man  a  polygonal  or  somewhat  globular  shape.  The  interlobular  vein 
lying  outside  the  lobule  sends  capillaries  into  it,  and  these  seeking  the 
centre  of  the  lobule  open  into  the  central  or  intralobular  vein  which  i« 
the  radicle  of  the  hepatic  vein.  Between  the  capillaries  lie  the  hepatic 
cells,  which  are  arrangeti  in  rows  or  cylinders  radiating  from  the  centre 
of  the  lobule  like  the  capillaries.  The  stellate  cells  of  Kupffcr  lie 
between  the  hepatic  cells  and  the  capillaries  and  seem  to  be  intimately 
connected  with  both. 

Blood  [»  also  brought  to  the  liver  by  the  Hepatic  artery  which 
supplies  chiefly  the  connective  tissue  and  walls  of  the  blood-vessels. 
Its  capillaries  terminate  in  veins  which  open  into  the  intralobular  veins 
(accoitling  to  Cobnheim  and  Litten),  so  that  this  blood  also  finds  its 
way  into  the  hepatic  capillaries  and  on  into  the  hepatic  vein. 

The  Connective  tissue  of  the  liver  is  often  described  as  if  it  formed 
a  special  covering  to  the  portal  vein,  being  called  Glisson's  capsula  It 
really  forms  a  supporting  stroma  which  holds  the  portal  vein,  the 
hepatic  artery,  and  the  hepatic  duct,  which  all  lie  side  by  side.  The 
lymphatic  channels  are  also  contained  in  it.  In  swine  the  connective 
tissue  surrounds  each  lobule  and  defines  it  distinctly  from  its  neighbour, 
but  in  man  it  stops  short  at  the  interlobular  vein,  and  except  where 
this  vein  is,  the  lobules  at  their  margins  merge  into  each  other,  and 
their  capillaries  are  in  communication.  Elxamination  of  Fig.  609,  p.  1019, 
and  Fig.  221,  p.  392,  in  which  the  lobules  are  demarcated  by  fatty  infil- 
tration, will  show  how  they  run  into  one  another  at  their  peripheriei 
Although  no  proper  fibrillated  connective  tissue  is  present  inside  the 
lobules,  yet  a  Hne  reticulum  accompanies  and  supports  the  capillanes. 

The  circulation  in  the  portiil  vein,  and  especially  in  the  capillaries  of 
the  liver,  must  be  unusually  slow.  The  blood  before  it  reaches  the 
liver  has  passed  through  one  set  of  capillaries,  and  here  it  passes  through 
a  second  set  *,  \l  W^  \\\viY^fw<i  lo«t  very  largely  the  force  derived  from 
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the  contractions  of  the  heart.  It  is  probably  for  this  reason  that  the 
liver  is  so  frequently  the  seat  of  secondary  deposition  as  in  tuberculosis, 
cancers,  etc.,  and  of  the  deposition  of  solid  pigments.  We  may  suppose 
that  as  the  blood  moves  so  slowly  there  will  be  time  for  any  granular 
material  to  settle  down  and  produce  its  special  effects.  We  know  that 
when  vermilion  is  injected  into  the  blood  it  is  found  largely  in  the 
liver.  Similarly  the  pigment  containing  iron  present  in  the  blood  in 
pernicious  ansemia  is  found  largely  there. 

The  Hepatic  ducts  running  in  the  connective  tissue  along  with  the 
portal  vein  and  hepatic  artery  are  lined  with  cylindrical  epithelium. 
These  are  connected  with  the  biliary  capillaries,  which  originate  inside 
the  lobules  and  seem  to  be  in  part  formed  by  the  hepatic  cells  themselves, 
each  cell  having  on  its  surface  a  groove  which,  ^vith  a  con-esponding 
groove  in  the  cell  opposed  to  it,  foi-ms  a  tube. 

Poft-mortem  chmnges. — The  liver  is  liable  to  local  alterations  in  colour,  in  the 
form  of  pale  antemic  areas,  from  the  pressure  of  neighbouring  structures,  as  the 
ribi$,  or  distended  loops  of  intestine.  It  frequently  also  assumes  a  blue  colour  from 
decomposition,  especially  where  it  is  in  contact  with  the  transverse  colon. 

Gas  is  frequently  formed  in  the  tissues  after  death,  but  there  are 
some  cases  in  which  the  development  of  gas,  especially  in  the  liver,  is 
so  marked  and  extensive  that  special  attention  has  been  attracted  to 
them.  In  the  cases  referred  to  the  liver  is  found  more  or  less  honey- 
combed with  cavities,  produced  in  the  substance  of  the  organ  by  an 
evolution  of  gas  in  many  centres.  A  similar  evolution  of  gas  occurs 
in  the  kidneys,  spleen,  in  the  subcutaneous  tissues,  and  elsewhere, 
where  it  produces  emphysema.  A  peculiar  odour  is  exhaled  by  the 
affected  organs.  In  such  cases  the  organs  have  been  found  the  seat 
of  colonies  of  microbes,  which  comprise  several  species.  One  variety 
commonly  found  is  a  short  bacillus  with  rounde<l  ends  which  stains 
with  the  ordinary  reagents  and  also  by  Gram's  method.  A  capside 
can  often  be  demonstrated.  To  this  the  name  of  Bacillus  SBrogenes 
capsulatus  has  been  given.  It  is  present  in  the  walls  of  the  gas  cavities 
and  in  the  blood-vessels,  being  found  in  the  case  of  the  liver  in  the 
{KU'tal  and  hepatic  branches  and  in  the  capillaries.  The  microbe  may 
l>e  cultivated  in  the  ordinary  media.  It  is  anaerobic.  It  produces  gas 
abundantly  in  cultures. 

It  is  certain  that  the  principal  growth  of  this  microbe  is  post- 
mortem, but  its  wide  dispersion  and  abundance  in  the  blood  suggest 
that  it  may  have  been  planted  during  life.  Most  of  the  cases  in  which 
the  condition  has  been  observed  were  septic,  that  is  to  say,  there  were 
external  wounds.  But  there  are  cases — the  author  is  cognizant  of 
at  least  two — in  which  a  rapidly  fatal  illness  having  the  characters  of 
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toxiemia  (so-called  blood- ijoisoning),  but  ^i-ithout  any  external  wound, 
have  been  associated  with  the  condition  under  consideration,  and  with 
no  other  apparent  cause  for  the  symptoms.  Similar  cases  have  been 
recoixled  by  other  observers,  and  the  bacillus  phlegmones  emphyse- 
matosse  of  E.  Fraenkel  is  now  regarded  as  identical  with  this  organism. 

Literature. — (ieneraJ  irt/rZ*x— Budd,  Dis.  of  liver,  2nd  ed.,  1852 ;  M urchison.  CUd. 
lect.  on  dis.  of  liver,  etc.,  last  ed.;  Anstie,  in  Reynolds'  Sjst.  of  med.,  iii-i 
1871 ;  Habekbhon,  Path,  and  treatment  of  some  diseases  of  liver,  1872 ;  Fbekichs, 
Dis.  of  liver,  transl.  Syd.  Soc.,  1858-01 ;  Charcot,  Levons  sur  les  malad.  du  foie. 
1877  ;  Hanot  et  Gilbert,  Malad.  du  foie,  1888 ;  Welch  and  Flexneb,  Journ.  of 
exper.  med.,  i.,  1890;  Leghos,  Kecherches  Bacter.  sur  les  gangrenes  gazeases 
aigues.  1^2. 

I.— MALFORMATIONS   AND   DEFORMITIES  OF  THE   UVER. 

Congenital  malformations  of  the  liver  are  not  common.  There  are 
cases  of  absence  of  the  liver,  and  of  defect  of  one  of  the  lobes  or 
irregularity  in  the  lobes.  What  may  be  called  supernumerary  liven* 
have  also  been  found  in  the  form  of  isolated  pieces  of  liver  tissue  in  the 
suspensory  ligament.  Of  more  importance  is  congenital  absence  of  the 
gall  bladder,  along  with  which  there  is  usually  a  dilatation  of  the  bile 
ducts. 

The  liver  is  sometimes  Transposed  along  with  a  general  transposition 
of  the  viscera.  In  a  case  recorded  by  Fraser,  there  was  not  only  a 
transposition  but  an  occasional  Dislocation  of  the  liver,  which  came 
down  into  the  left  inguinal  region. 

An  Acquired  deformity  is  the  so-called  Stay  liver  of  females.  This 
deformity  is  usually  stated  to  be  due  to  tight  lacing,  but  although 
doubtless  greiitly  aggravated  by  this,  it  is  also  induced  by  the  ordinary 
methods  of  suspending  the  garments  by  a  tight  ligature  round  the 
waist  The  eftect  on  the  liver  is  that  it  is  greatly  flattened,  while  a 
transverse  shallow  depression  forms  along  the  upper  surface,  affecting 
chiefly  the  right  lobe.  In  this  groove  the  capsule  is  thickened,  and 
thet^  is  obviously  considerable  loss  of  liver  tissue.  Sometimes  the 
atrophy  along  this  groove  is  such  that  the  two  portions  can  be  folded 
together.  With  the  flattening  there  is  great  displacement  of  the  liver, 
the  lower  edge  of  which  may  extend  as  far  down  as  the  umbilicus. 
More  or  less  of  this  deformity  is  to  be  found  in  nearly  all  female 
lx)dies,  and  also  in  the  hollies  of  men  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
wearing  tight  belts  round  their  waists. 

Sometimes  the  upper  surface  of  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver  presents 
elongated  depressions  passing  from  behind  forwards,  which  are  really 
ViflLdi  of  thA  Vkvn,  «nii  bx^  ^^to&M^cnd  ^kvefly  when  there  is  some  obst^u^ 
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tion  to  expiration.  In  that  case  the  diaphragm  is  depressed  by  the 
dilated  lung,  and  at  the  same  time  the  lower  ribs  are  drawn  down  in 
violent  expiratory  movements  by  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  pressed 
against  the  liver,  which  is  supported  below  by  the  contraction  of  the 
abdominal  muscles. 

The  liver  is  very  liable  to  Changes  of  position.  Tumours  or  fluid  in 
the  abdomen  carry  it  upwards.  Depressions  of  the  diaphragm  press  it 
downwards.  The  suspensory  ligament  may  be  elongated  so  that  the 
organ  is  unduly  movable,  and  may  undergo  displacement  downwards. 


XL— AFi^ECTIONS  OF  THE   CIRCULATION  IN   THE  LIVER. 

1.  Passive  hyperemia. — This  is  perhaps  the  commonest  of  all  affec- 
tions of  the  liver.  The  names  Nutmeg  liver  and  Bed  atrophy  are 
sometimes  given  in  cases  of  prolonged  passive  hypersemia,  these  names 
indicating  certain  appearances  presented  by  the  tissue.  Passive  hyper- 
emia occurs  when  any  obstruction  exists  in  the  circulation  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  interfere  with  the  return  of  blood  from  the  inferior  vena 
cava  to  the  right  side  of  the  heart.  The  commonest  cause  is  valvular 
disease  of  the  heart,  especially  mitral  disease,  but  it  also  results  from 
obstruction  to  the  pulmonary  circulation  as  in  bronchitis  and  emphy- 
sema, etc.  In  these  cases  there  is  a  general  engorgement  of  the 
systemic  venous  circulation,  with  increase  of  blood-pressure  in  the 
veins.  As  the  normal  circulation  in  the  liver  is  unusually  slow,  and 
the  blood-pressure  low,  any  increase  in  the  blood-pressure  in  the  general 
venous  circulation  will  tell  particularly  on  the  vessels  of  the  liver,  and 
we  may  even  suppose  that  the  blood  passing  up  the  inferior  cava  may 
in  such  cases  regurgitate  into  the  hepatic  vein. 

The  result  of  this  is  very  great  distension  of  the  hepatic  vein  and  its 
radicles — the  central  or  intralobular  veins.  The  distension  extends  to 
the  capillaries,  which,  as  in  Fig.  607,  are  sometimes  found  enormously 
dilated.  The  dilated  capillaries  by  pressure  cause  Atrophy  of  the 
hepatic  cells,  and  it  often  happens  that  the  central  parts  of  the  lobules 
are  entirely  occupied  by  enormously  dilated  capillaries,  while  the 
hepatic  cells  are  hardly  visible  (Fig.  (508).  The  remains  of  the  hepatic 
cells  frequently  contain  brown  Pigment  granules.  The  atrophy  of  the 
hepatic  cells  in  these  regions  may  be  complete,  only  a  few  pigment 
masses  representing  them.  Sometimes,  instead  of  a  simply  atrophy  we 
have  Fatty  degeneration  of  the  hepatic  cells,  localized  in  the  central 
parts  of  the  lobules. 

Sometimes  in  addition  to  these  changes  there  is  a  hypertrophy  of 
the  connective  tissue  surrounding  the  lobules,  but  this  is  usually  incon- 
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eiderable,  and  it  is  a  mistaken  view  that  a  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  uiu) 
out  of  passive  hypenemia. 

To  the  naked  eye  the  organ  appears  unduly  red.  On  close  examint- 
tion  even  uf  the  general  surface,  but  more  especially  of  the  cut  aur&(«, 
it  is  seen  that  there  are  minute  areas  of  a  deep  red  colour  corresponding 
with  the  central  parts  of  the  lobules,  and  these  are  surrounded  by  tones 
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of  a  grey  or  yellowish  colour.  The  result  is  that  the  lobules  are,  a»  it 
were,  mapped  out  by  these  contrasting  colours,  and  are  for  the  mail 
part  individually  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  Sometimes  several  adjucnl 
lobules  are  almost  completely  occupied  by  dilated  vessels,  and  there  is 
a  narrow  ring  of  normal  tissue  aiound  each,  so  that  the  portion  ofHvei 
has,  as  a  whole,  an  almost  cavernous  structure  and  presents  a  deep  red 
colour  on  section.  It  is  these  variations  in  colour  and  figuring  wbidi 
give  the  cut  surface  the  appearance  of  the  section  of  a  Nutmeg. 

In  parts  where  there  has  l>een  great  loss  of  the  proper  tissue,  die 
liver  may  appear  to  the  nake<l   eye  after  death  partially  atrophied. 
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ing  life  the  dilated  veins  and  capillarieB  are  distended  with  blood, 
after  death,  the  blood-pressure  being  ceraoved,  these  may,  to  some 
int,  collapse.  In  this  way  the  surface  has  sometimes  a  granidar 
earaiice,  which  may  be  mistaken  for  that  of  cirrhosis,  but  it  will 
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noticeil  that  the  depresse<l  or  atrophied  jiarl-s  have  a  deep  red 
II  r. 

.  Thrombosis  and  Embolism. —Thrombosis  of  the  Portal  vein  is  of 
ewhiit  freimcnt  occurrcncf,  Mi>ecinlly  as  a  result  of  cirrhosis.  It 
oc'curri  sometimes  by  pru[iiigation  of  thmmbuKis  from  the  nidicles 
he  vein,  or  by  cmtxilism  from  them.  The  conscijiiences  to  the  livor 
!f,  even  of  complete  closure  of  the  portal  vein,  are  not  so  important 
light  1>e  exiK'ctcd.    It  is  stated  by  some  that  it  may  lead  to  ciiThosis 
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of  the  liver,  but  there  is  no  proper  foundation  for  this  statement,  and 
cirrhosis  is  nuich  more  frequently  the  cause  than  the  result  of  tbrom 
bosis.  It  has  also  been  asserted  that  diabetes  mellitus  may  occur  as  a 
result  of  thrombosis  of  the  portal  vein.  The  consequences  outside  the 
liver  are  much  more  important.  There  is  dilatation  of  the  radicles  of 
the  portal  vein  in  the  abdominal  viscera,  with  ascites,  which  is  gene- 
lally  extreme.  The  results  in  this  regard  are  essentially  similar  t^i 
those  which  occur  in  cirrhosis,  and  are  referred  to  more  particularly 
below,  under  that  heading. 

Thrombosis  and  embolism  of  the  Hepatic  artery  are  not  usually  of 
consequence  unless  the  plug  be  of  a  septic  nature.  The  hepatic  artery- 
is  not  an  end-artery,  and  if  some  of  its  branches  be  obstructed  the 
anastomosing  communications  restore  the  circulation.  Besides  this  the 
portal  vessels  remain  to  nourish  the  he{)atic  tissue  if  the  hepatic  krtery 
be  obstructed. 

Embolism  of  the  hepatic  vein  by  solid  Ixxlies  passing  backwards  by 
gravitation  from  the  inferior  vena  cava  has  been  observed  in  a  few  cases 
(Recklinghausen).  Thrombosis  of  this  vein  occurs  in  cases  of  cancer 
and  of  abscess  of  the  liver. 

III.— RETROGRADE  CHANGES  IN  THE   LIVER. 

1.  Necrosis. — On  account  of  the  double  blood-supply  of  the  liver 
necrosis  seldom  occurs.  In  a  case  of  rupture  of  the  liver,  however,  in 
which  fissures  cut  off  the  blood-supply  from  a  wedge-shaped  piece,  the 
author  observed  the  appearance  of  the  pale  infarction.  The  tissue 
both  in  naked-eye  and  microscopic  characters  showed  the  appearances 
of  coagulation-necrosis.  There  is  also  necrosis  in  connection  with  the 
pyaemic  abscess. 

2.  Atrophy. — The  hepatic  parenchyma  is  very  liable  to  atrophy. 
We  have  a  General  atrophy  in  cases  of  emaciation  and  inanition,  and 
also  as  a  senile  phenomenon.  In  these  cases  the  liver  is  small  in  size 
and  deep  in  colour. 

Local  atrophy  of  the  liver  is  usually  the  result  of  pressure,  as  hy 
tumours  growing  in  the  liver,  by  dilated  capillaries  in  passive  hyper- 
aimia,  by  the  swollen  capillaries  in  amyloid  disease,  or  otherwise. 
Indeed  the  hei)atic  cells  seem  very  readily  to  give  way  before  pressure, 
so  that,  for  example,  one  oflen  sees  in  the  neighboiu*hood  of  a  growing 
cancer  the  hei>atic  cells  flattened  out  concentrically  and  atrophied. 

:],  Parenchymatous  infiltration. — This  occurs,  as  we  have  prenously 
seen,  in  connection  with  many  acute  diseases.  It  is  this  which  causes 
the  enlargement  of  the  liver  in  the  acute  fevers,  pneumonia,  erysipelas, 
etc.     The  he\>atic  cells  are  highly  granular  (see  Fig.  211,  p.  384),  and 
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if  the  albuminous  granules  be  destroyed  by  liquor  potassie  it  will  be 
seen  that  there  are  numerous  fine  fat-granules,  showing  the  cloudy 
swelling  passing  into  fatty  degeneration. 

4.  Ffttty  degeneration. — This  is  frequontly  seen  as  a  further  stage  of 
tbo  condition  just  mentioned  and  ia  a  special  feature  in  acute  yellow 
atrophy  to  be  presently  described  It  is  also  usually  present  in 
pernicious  an»mia  A  more  localized  fatt}  degeneration  is  met  with 
iQ  consequence  of  local  affections  of  the  liver  as  in  passive  h}|cr»mia 


l>ut  more  especially  in  cirrhosis  of  the  luer  It  is  characterized  bj 
the  presence  of  minute  fat  granules  in  the  protoplasm  of  the  cells  (see 
lig      14    p  38i) 

">  Fatty  inflltratiOD  — The  pathologv  of  this  condition  has  been 
referred  to  in  a  former  part  of  thia  work  (see  p  391)  It  is  roost 
tTpically  seen  in  phthisis  pulmonalis  and  in  some  other  wasting 
diseases  It  also  occurs  although  in  a  somewhat  different  form  in 
chronic  alcoholism  A  localized  fatt}  iiitiltration  in  the  fissure  of  the 
suspensory  ligament  is  very  comm  ri 

In  fatty  infiltration  fat  is  brought  b\  the  portal  v  essels  an<l  deposited 
in  the  hepatic  cells  It  is  first  depo'^ited  in  those  nearest  the  terminals 
of  the  portal  vein  that  is  to  aav    ii   the  ptnpheral  jurtB  of  the  lobules 
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(see  Figs.  609  and  221,  p.  392),  so  that  at  6rdt  each  lobule  has  a  peri- 
pheral zone  of  fatty  infiltration.  This  is  very  markedly  seen  when  a 
section  is  examined  microscopically  in  the  fresh  state  or  stained  with 
osmic  acid.  In  the  latter  case  the  fatty  peripheral  parts  become  of  a 
blackish  colour,  and  the  section  assumes  a  very  striking  appearance  as 
shown  in  the  figure.    As  the  condition  advances,  more  and  more  of  the 

lobule  is  affected,  until  finally  infil- 
tration overtakes  its  whole  extent. 
Even  in  extreme  cases,  however,  it 
usually  preponderates  at  the  peri- 
pheral parts.  The  fat  is  present  in 
larger  and  smaller  drops  inside  the 
hepatic  cells,  but  the  tendency  is  for 
^    .,  the  drops  to  assume  a  considerable 

Fig.   r.lO.— Fatty  infiltmtiou   of  liver.     The       .  .       -,.  v        rrn 

ivIIm  are  iitolat«<l,  Hii(i  thvy  I'ontain  larger  and    sizC    (aS    in    FlC.    610).       The  prOtO 
siiiallur  rlrt>]m<)f  oil.      >   3*><>.  «i  n*  ii-j 

plasm  of  the  cells  is  pushed  aside 
by  the  fat,  but  its  function  is  not  apparently  interfered  with.  The 
stellate  cells  of  Kupffer  are  sometimes  specially  afiected. 

The  fatty  liver  is  increased  in  weight,  and  in  extreme  cases  it  may 
be  double  the  normal.  The  organ  is  enlarged  generally,  rounded  at  the 
edges  and  increased  in  thickness.  It  is  unduly  soft  in  consistence  and 
has  an  opaque  pale  yellow  colour  which  may  be  very  marked,  and  merge 
towards  a  saffron  yellow.  It  is  nearly  always  possible  with  the  naked 
eye  to  distinguish  evidences  of  the  lobular  distribution  of  the  fat  The 
lobules  are,  in  fact,  mapped  out  in  the  most  characteristic  figured 
manner,  so  that,  on  looking  closely,  we  can  distinguish  each  with 
perfect  accuracy. 

The  appearance  presents  a  considerable  resemblance  to  that  of  the  natmeg  liver, 
where  also  the  lobules  are  mapped  out ;  but  in  the  fatty  liver  it  is  by  nndoly  pil« 
tissue  at  the  peripheral  parts  of  the  lobules,  which  contrasts  with  the  nonnal 
central  parts ;  while  in  the  other  case  it  is  the  normal  which  is  at  the  peripheiy, 
and  it  contrasts  with  the  red  central  parts,  and  the  whole  cut  surface  is  unduly  Tti 

In  Chronic  alcoholism  the  fat  is  more  generally  distributed  The 
liver  as  a  whole  has  a  soft  greasy  appearance,  and  fat  will  be  found  io 
larger  and  smaller  drops  throughout  the  lobules. 

G.  Amyloid  degeneration. — The  liver  is  usually  affected  when  amy- 
loid disease  exists  in  the  body,  but  the  affection  shows  great  differences 
ill  degree.  It  may  be  very  slight  in  the  liver  while  very  advanced  in 
the  spleen  and  kidney,  and  vice  rerstL  It  is  not  known  how  these 
<lifference8  are  determined.  In  phthisis  pulmonalis,  which  is  the 
most  frequent  cause  of  amyloid  disease,  we  have  all  varieties  in 
distribution. 
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Thv  (legeiiGi'atioii  appears  first  in  the  arteries  and  cupillaries,  the 
wantiice  ID  the  latter  Iwiiig  as  if,  at  intervals,  the  wall  were  swollen 
by  u  transhicont  material.  In  these  earlier  stages  there  is  no 
(iculty  in  making  out  that  insirle  the  lubiiles  it  is  the  capillaries 
ich  arc  aftuttetl  (Fig.  fil  1).  The  general  aiTaiigemeiiL  of  the  cai»illarie8 
beautifully  shown  by  the  rose-pink  colour  in  a  section  stained  with 
^thylviolet,  the  appearance  being  almost  that  of  an  injected  specimen, 
en  in  the  earlier  perio<ls  considerable  atrophy  of  the  hepatic  cells 


1  bi>  ob.scrvt?d  as  a  re^jidt  of  pressure  from  the  swollen  capillaries, 
i  the  atrophic  cells  rrequGntly  coiitjdu  fat.  In  advanced  stages  the 
Is  are  very  greatly  destroyed,  so  that  the  liver  tissue  is  replaced 
amyloid  substance.  The  tissue  still  shows  indications  of  the  lobular 
ttngcment,  and  also  of  the  capillaries,  iilthough  scarcely  any  hepatic 
Is  remain  (see  Fig.  '226,  p.  :i9(<). 

It  is  remarkable  that,  with  this  great  loss  of  the  secreting  sultst4ince, 
ire  is  actual  increase  in  the  size  and  ueight  of  the  liver.  It  is  not 
common  to  find  the  liver  weighing  two  or  three  limes  the  normal, 
e  increase  tn  size  is  not  propoi'tionate  to  that  in  weight,  as  the  amy- 
i  Bubi^tance  is  of  greater  density  than  the  liver  tissue.  The  edges  of 
!  organ  are  rounded  and  its  consistence  elastic  and  resistant.     The 
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surface,  and  especially  the  cut  surface,  is  homogeneous  and  presents 
a  peculiar  translucent  waxy  appearance,  which  in  advanced  stages  is 
highly  characteristic. 

7.  Pigmentary  infiltration. — The  hepatic  tissue  is  liahle  to  a  con- 
siderable number  of  different  forms  of  pigmentation. 

Icterus  is  the  most  frequent  and  obvious  cause  of  pigmentary  in- 
filtration of  the  liver.  We  have  here  to  do  with  hepatogenous  icterus, 
arising  from  obstruction  of  the  bile  ducts.  When  the  bile  ducts 
Are  obstructed  the  secretion  of  bile  does  not  cease,  and  as  excretion  is 
hindered  there  occurs  a  re-absorption  of  the  bile.  As  the  hepatic 
cells  lie  between  the  biliary  capillaries  and  the  blood,  the  bile  must 
traverse  the  former  to  reach  the  latter,  and  consequently  the  hepatic 
•cells  are  most  immediately  and  directly  stained  with  the  re-absorbed 
biliary  pigment.  The  pigment  at  first  stains  the  cells  generally,  but 
when  the  process  is  prolonged,  the  bile  is  deposited  in  the  cells  as  solid 
granules,  which  have  a  deep  brown  or  greenish  colour.  The  pigmentary 
deposit  occurs  chiefly  in  the  central  parts  of  the  lobules.  The  bile 
sometimes  condenses  in  the  biliary  capillaries  and  forms  solid  plugs 
or  moulds  of  these. 

In  the  adult  the  biliary  colooring  matter,  although  similar  in  con- 
stitution to  haematoidin,  rarely  forms  crystals.  In  the  newly  bom  we 
have  already  seen  (p.  396)  that  icterus  is  associated  with  a  crystalline 
condition  of  the  pigment.  There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  in 
ordinary  icterus  neonatorum  the  pigment  is  hiematoidin  of  haemato- 
genous  origin.  The  author  is  able  to  say,  however,  that  in  true 
obstructive  icterus  in  infants,  the  pigment  forms  crystals.  He  found 
it  so  in  a  case  of  congenital  atresia  of  the  ducts,  and  in  one  of 
obstruction  due  to  thrombo-phlebitis  of  the  umbilical  vein. 

This  biliary  infiltration  of  the  liver  occurs  in  consequence  of  an 
obstruction  either  of  the  main  duct  (ductus  communis)  or  of  the  finer 
ducts  in  the  substance  of  the  organ,  as  in  cases  of  Cirrhosis  and  Cancer 
of  the  liver,  having  in  that  case  a  partial  distribution  according  to  the 
disposition  of  the  lesion  which  causes  it. 

Infiltration  with  hemosiderin  (see  p.  394),  derived  from  the  blood- 
pigment  occurs,  us  already  mentioned,  in  pernicious  anaemia.  In  Perni- 
cious ansDmia  there  is  a  reddish  brown  pigment  deposited  in  the  hepatic 
cells,  which  may  give  a  general  coloration  to  the  organ  as  a  whole.  In 
iiddition,  granules  containing  iron  are  present  in  the  liver,  and  may  be 
detected  by  the  dark  colour  which  they  assume  on  the  addition  of 
sulphide  of  ammonium  or  by  the  blue  colour  with  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium  and  hydrochloric  acid.     (See  Fig.  275,  p.  462.) 
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IV.— ACUTK  YELLOW  ATROPHY  OF  THE  LIVKR. 
ThiH  <)isea8e,  although  by  its  name  it  is  connected  with  a  definite 
lesiitii  in  the  liver,  ie  really  a  general  one,  due  to  a  morbid  poison  in 
the  hlood.  In  some  cases  the  poison  seems  to  be  septic  in  its  character, 
the  disease  coming  on  in  the  course  of  septic  infection,  especially  in  the 
puerperal  state  or  in  erysipelas,  but  generally  no  definite  poison  can  be 
traced.  Several  observers  hare  sought  to  connect  the  disease  with 
certain  forms  of  microbes  (Klebs.  Zander,  etc.).  In  connection  with  its 
origin  from  a  morbid  poison  it  is  interesting  that  phosphorus  produces 


CiK,  Ki:.  Frum  liver  In  uiita  yL-llnw  alpiiihy.  Thu  liqiktlr  ii'IIh  f-mn  Iminiliir 
I'lunipK,  Tbere  sni  DiinwnHW  ]il|nu<jlit  >T.rHti>li>  <i(  MiiilUr  rhaiK  tn  tba  vrj-irtiila  iil 
luriiul'ilriln  dig.  ]IH,  p.  MX  aiH)  "I  i>  nlnilUr  ilevp  nd  ciiliiiir,  hiil  •iniklkT.     i^  i-'A 


changes  so  similar  that  some  observers  have  suggested  that  acute 
yellow  atrophy  is  always  due  to  poisoning  with  phosphorus.  This 
view,  however,  is  not  tenable. 

Although  at  post-mortem  examination  the  liver  is  nearly  always 
reduced  in  size,  yet  in  some  cases  it  is  found  enlarged,  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  in  the  earlier  stages  it  is  generally  enlarged. 
The  enlarged  liver  ia  of  a  brownish  yellow  or  bright  yellow  colour, 
either  generally  or  in  streaks  and  patches.  In  these  parts  the  cells  are 
enlarged  and  full  of  fat  granules.  Although  this  is  a  true  fatty 
degeneration,  yet  the  (at  is  in  comparatively  large  drops. 

In  the  further  stages  the  liver  is  found  smaller  than  noimal,  and  its 
tissue  is  soft  and  flabby.  The  capsule  is  often  wrinkled  from  the 
atrophy  of  the  substance  of  the  organ,  and  the  organ  flattens  out  by  its 
own  weight,  its  thickness  being  greatly  diminished.     The  diminution 
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ill  size  often  iiffects  the  li-fi  lolic  Gspucinlly.  (Jn  cutting  into  the  or^ti 
the  Bcctioii  shows  usuiilly  different  shade:*  of  colour.  The  predomiiiiitiii^ 
tiiil  is  yellow,  \urving  fi-oni  the  colour  of  gamboge  to  a  dark  jtllnBish 
brown.  Mixed  with  this,  however,  there  is  tissue  of  a  rtjil  toWr 
forming  the  red  eabetance  of  Zenker.  Where  the  colour  U  yellow  thi^ 
iiiswv  is  softest,  but  the  red  parts  are  the  most  atri>phied,  rhe  rd 
subamnei:  aiising  by  the  absorption  of  the  degenei-ateO  hopatii;  cells. 


( )ii  cxaiiiiiiiiij;  the  yellow  tissue  muler  the  niicroscope,  it  sometimes  i^ 
hanlly  rccngnizablo  as  that  rif  the  liver  (.see  Fig.s.  612  and  613).  Therf 
are  no  proper  hepatic  cellw,  bnt  instead  irregular  masses  containing  fc 
drops  and  granular  dcbns,  with  here  and  there  rhombic  crystals  of  i 
reddish  brown  colour.  The  Crystals  of  pigrment  have  the  eburacwif 
of  those  of  ha'mattiidin  and  bilirubin.  Sometimes  Leucine  is  fuund 
in  oiKuiue  clnmiiw,  white  in  colour  and  generally  stratified.  Adciikr 
crystiils  of  Tyrosine  are  also  found. 

The  ri-d  substance  docs  not  present  the  abnndaiit  fatty  debris :  ih^it 
hiw  lieeii  (.■\eiirw\  ■AWay,  ;H\d  ihere  is  now  a  fibrous  material  visilile. 
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uerely  sprinkled  with  fat  granules.  In  the  red  substance  there  are 
)vidences  of  new-formatioxi  in  the  form  of  glandular-looking  processes, 
¥hich  has  been  taken  to  indicate  an  attempt  at  regeneration  of  the 
08t  hepatic  substance,  beginning  in  the  capillary  network  of  the  hepatic 
lucts. 

Besides  the  changes  in  the  liver,  there  are  lesions  of  a  somewhat 
similar  character  elsewhere,  especially  in  the  epithelium  of  the  kidneys 
ind  the  muscular  fibre  of  the  heart.  The  symptoms  are  those  of  a 
general  disease. 

Uteratnre. — Fbebichs,  Dis.  of  liver,  Syd.  Soc.  transL,  1B58-()1 ;  Klebs,  Handb., 
[.,  1869;  Zenkeb  (very  complete  articles),  Deotsoh.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  x.,  166, 1872 ; 
Coats,  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  1875,  i. ;  Ashley,  Liverp.  Med.  Chir.  Jour.,  1883 ;  Zander 
[Microbes),  Virch.  Arch.,  lix.,  1874;  Tomkins  and  Dkeschfkld,  Lancet,  1884,  i., 
606;  Boinet  et  Boy-Teissieb,  Bev.  de  M^d.,  1886;  Cornil  et  Brault  (Phos- 
phorus poisoning),  Jour,  de  I'anat.  et  de  la  phys.,  1882  ;  Ossikwosky,  Wien.  med. 
Wochenschr.,  1881;  Meder,  Ziegler*s  Beitrage,  xvii.,  143;  Marchakd,  ibid.,  206 ; 
Ziegler*s  Lehrbuch,  last  edition. 

v.— HYPERTROPHY   AND   REGENERATION   OF    THE   LIVER. 

Experiments  in  animals  have  shown  that  removal  of  portions  of  the 
liver  is  followed  by  a  regenerative  growth  of  the  various  structures  of 
the  organ,  this  growth  being  by  the  usual  process  of  Karyomitosis. 
The  growth  is  not  limited  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lesion,  but  the 
vhole  liver  may  take  part  in  it.  It  has  been  stated  by  Ponfick  that 
ifter  removal  of  from  a  half  to  three  fourths  of  the  volume  of  the  liver, 
;here  occurs  in  a  comparatively  short  time  such  a  compensatory  hyper- 
rophy  of  the  rest  of  the  tissue  as  to  restore  the  original  weight  of  the 
»rgan. 

In  man  there  are  evidences  of  a  similar  power  of  compensatory 
lypertrophy  and  regeneration  when  portions  of  the  liver  are  lost  by 
lisease  or  injury.  In  a  case  observed  by  the  author  there  had  been  a 
ongenital  loss  of  a  large  part  of  the  right  lobe,  apparently  from  some 
Djury  early  in  foetal  life,  as  the  right  kidney  was  also  wanting.  In 
his  case  the  left  lobe  was  greatly  increased  in  size,  and  the  liver  as  a 
vhole  was  of  normal  dimensions.  A  similar  though  probably  more 
imited  compensatory  hypertrophy  occurs  from  destruction  of  the  liver 
issue  in  adult  life.  The  destruction  may  result  from  syphilitic  disease, 
rom  pressure  of  hydatids,  from  cicatrices,  and  even  from  cirrhosis.  The 
egion  of  the  atrophy  will  determine  that  of  the  hypertrophy  ;  some- 
imes  the  left  lobe  or  the  lobus  Spigelii  undergoes  great  enlargement. 

There  are  some  cases  in  which  the  liver  as  a   whole  is  enlarged 

rithout  any  ap|)arent  alteration  in  stnicture,  as  if  from  a  general 

3t 
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hypertrophy.      This  is  commonly  the  case  in  rickets.     The  liver  is 
usually  but  not  always  enlarged  in  diabetes. 

Uteratore. — Hess,  Virch.  Arch.,  cxzi. ;  Meistkr,  Centralbl.  f.  allg.  Path.,  ii.. 
1891;  P0DWY88OZKI,  Ziegler's  Beitrage,  i.,  1886;  Ponfick,  Festschr.  f.  Virchow, 
1891 ;  C0AT8,  Proc.  Lond.  Med.  Soc.,  vii. 

VI.— INFLAMMATIONS  OF  THE   LIVER. 

1.  Suppurative  hepatitis. — Acute  suppurative  inflammation  occurs 
in  connection  with  septic  processes,  which  have  been  propagated  to 
the  liver. 

(a)  The  Tropical  abscess  is  scarcely  ever  met  ^ith  in  this  country, 
except  in  persons  who  have  been  in  hot  climates,  especially  in  India. 
Much  doubt  exists  as  to  the  cause  of  the  inflammation  which  gives  rise 
to  the  abscess.  In  a  large  proportion  of  cases  it  is  associated  with 
dysentery,  and  it  is  believed  by  many  that  the  abscess  in  the  liver 
arises  by  the  amceba  coli  or  by  septic  microbes  being  carried  from  the 
ulcerated  intestine  to  the  liver.  This  view,  however,  is  not  beyond 
(question,  and  post-mortem  examination  shows  that  tropical  abscess 
is  by  no  means  uniformly  associated  with  dysentery.  It  is  possible, 
indeed,  that  an  existing  abscess  by  causing  congestion  of  the  portal 
circulation  may  predispose  to  inflammation  of  the  intestine  (Finlavson). 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  certain  states  of  the  liver  predispose  to  the 
development  of  the  agents  in  ({uestion,  and  that  they  may  find 
entrance  to  the  body  without  any  lesion  of  the  intestine. 

A  coniirmation  of  this  view  is  furnished  by  the  fact,  testitied  by  Dr.  David  Wilkie 
of  Simla,  that  in  India,  while  the  death-rate  from  dysentery  among  natives  is  wA 
far  from  that  among  Europeans,  that  from  hepatitis  is  proportionally  greater 
amongst  Europeans,  probably  from  predisposition,  brought  about  by  their  mode  of 
living  and  racial  characteristics.  Thus  in  the  European  and  native  armies  frooi 
1877  to  I88H  the  death-rate  from  dysentery  per  1000  men  was  1*33  and  1-^ 
respectively  (or,  including  diarrhu^a,  I*f57  and  2*27),  whereas  the  death-rate  froo 
hepatitis  was  I'-i/)  in  the  European  and  0*17  in  the  native  army.  This  is  more 
strikingly  apparent  in  the  deaths  in  the  jails  of  India  (natives),  the  death-nte 
being,  dysentery  and  diarrhoea.  18771880,  19*13;  hepatitis,  0*22. 

The  abscess  is  mostly,  but  not  always  solitary,  and  before  death  it 
generally  grows  to  large  dimensions,  causing  great  enlargement  of  the 
liver.  Having  approached  the  surface,  it  sometimes  causes  a  marked 
projection  from  the  liver.  The  abscess  may  rupture  into  the  peritoneum 
and  Ciiuse  fatal  peritonitis,  or  its  capsule  having  become  adherent  to  the 
abdominal  wall  it  may  subsequently  find  its  way  to  the  surface  (>f 
the  lx)dy,  and  there  discharge.  It  also  occasionally  bursts  in  other 
directions,  aa  through  the  diaphragm  into  the  pleural  cavity  or  lung; 
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into  the  colon  or  other  part  of  the  intestine ;  or  into  the  gall-bladder, 
from  which  the  pus  is  carried  to  the  duodenum.  In  these  various 
ways  the  pus  may  be  disposed  of  and  perhaps  recovery  occur,  but 
more  frequently  a  wasting  discharge  from  the  cavity  of  the  abscess 
remains. 

In  other  cases  the  abscess  does  not  enlarge,  but  rather  dries-in.  A 
thick  connective  tissue  capsule  forms  around  it  like  the  wall  of  a 
cyst,  and  the  pus  thickens  to  a  cheesy  consistence.  Afterwards  the 
contents  may  become  calcareous  and  the  disease  may  become  virtually 
obsolete. 

(b)  Pyasmic  abscesses  are  produced  by  pyogenic  micrococci  conveyed 
to  the  liver  by  the  blood.  They  may  be  carried  by  the  hepatic  artery, 
in  which  case  they  have  generally  been  absorbed  fi-om  a  septic  wound 
and  have  traversed  the  lungs.  Such  abscesses  will  usually  be  associated 
with  similar  metastatic  abscesses  in  the  lungs.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
microbes  may  be  conveyed  by  the  portal  vein,  being  associated  with  a 
septic  thrombo-phlebitis  in  its  radicles,  or  in  the  vein  itself.  The  author 
has  twice  seen  abscesses  in  the  liver  from  the  ulceration  of  gall-stones 
into  the  portal  vein  and  consecjuent  thrombo-phlebitis. 

Where  the  source  of  infection  is  in  the  systemic  venous  system  the 
abscesses  may  form  without  uny  visible  thrombosis  or  emliolism  of  the 
porUil  or  hepatic  vessels.  It  appears  that,  if  the  microbes  are  in  the 
blood  re^iching  the  liver,  they  may  settle  there  just  as  other  granular 
matter  may  do. 

The  microbes  multiply  and  form  zooglcea  in  the  capillaries  and  inter- 
lobular veins,  passing  into  the  central  veins.  Wherever  the  colonies 
extend  the  liver  tissue  undergoes  necrosis,  the  cells  lose  their  nuclei 
and  become  individually  indistinguishable.  Inflammation  is  produced 
around,  and  there  is  here,  as  elsewhere  under  similar  circumstances,  an 
acute  suppurative  inflammation.  The  round  cells  accumulate  around 
the  necrosed  portion,  and  gradually  infiltrate  it  and  break  it  down,  so 
that  an  al>scess  forms. 

The  abscesses  in  this  form  are  always  multiple,  and  some  of  them 
may  attain  large  dimensions.  In  accordance  with  what  has  been 
stated  the  aetual  abscess  is  preceded  by  a  grey  or  yellowish  discoloration 
indicating  the  existence  of  necrosis  of  the  tissue.  There  will  be  probably 
a  group  of  such  areas  corresponding  to  necrosed  hepatic  lobules.  Ulti- 
mately these  break  down  and  form  a  common  abscess. 

(r)  Biliary  abscesses  occasionally  form  in  connection  with  obstruc- 
tion of  the  ductus  choledochus.  This  will  result  when  decom})osition 
occurs  in  the  stagnant  bile  and  extends  into  the  ducts  in  the  substance 
of  the  liver.     (See  further  on  under  Obstruction  of  Bile  Ducts.) 
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2.  Chronic  interstitial  hepatitis.  Cirrhosis. — We  have  to  do  here 
with  a  chronic  inHammation  of  the  interstitial  connective  tissue  of  the 
organ. 

Causation. — As  the  disease  occurs  for  the  most  part  homogeneously 
throughout  the  organ,  the  irritant  is  contained  in  the  blood  circulating 
in  the  liver.  The  name  "gin-drinker's  liver,'' frequently  applied  to 
this  disease,  involves  the  view  that  alcohol  is  commonly  the  irriunt. 
Alcohol  taken  frequently  in  the  form  of  undiluted  spirits  is  believed  to 
cause  the  disease,  while  beer  and  wine  do  not.  But  the  disease  may 
originate  from  other  kinds  of  irritation  whose  nature  is  obscure.  It  has 
been  produced  experimentally  by  chronic  poisoning  with  phosphorus 
and  cantharides,  and  it  probably  occurs  also  as  a  result  of  syphilis.  It 
has  been  met  with  in  young  children,  and  the  author  has  recorded  a 
case  in  which  a  typical  cin-hosis,  with  the  usual  secondary  phenomena, 
occurred  in  a  cat.  The  fact  that  it  was  a  butcher's  cat  may  indicate 
that  it  indulged  in  excess  of  eating  rather  than  of  drinking.  Greenfield 
has  also  recortled  two  cases  of  cirrhosis  in  the  cat. 

Obstruction  of  the  bile  ducts  has  been  asserted  as  a  cause  of  cirrhosis 
and  a  special  form  of  Biliary  cirrhosis  has  been  distinguished.  There 
are  undoubtedly  cases  which  have  this  origin,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  many  cases  of  biliary  obstruction  with  no  such  result.  In 
any  case  biliary  cirrhosis  forms  a  small  proportion  of  the  cases  of 
cirrhosis,  and  on  the  whole  the  disease  is  hsematogenous  in  its  origin. 

Character  of  the  lesions. — In  cirrhosis  we  have  chronic  inflammation 
of  the  connective  tissue  of  the  liver,  resulting  in  new-formation  of  a 
similar  tissue.  The  interstitial  connective  tissue  of  the  liver  follows,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  portal  vessels,  forming  a  framework  in  which  are 
supporte<l  the  portal  vein  and  its  branches,  the  hepatic  arterj'  and 
hepatic  duct.  The  new-formation  occurs  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
only  in  these  regions,  that  is  to  say,  outside  the  lobules.  In  the  earlier 
stages  the  aifected  connective  tissue  is  abundantly  cellular,  like  gi-anu- 
lation  tissue,  and  the  process  of  new-formation  is  evidently  similar  in  its 
details  to  that  in  other  chronic  inflammations  (see  Fig.  614). 

As  a  general  rule  the  new-formed  tissue  undergoes  development  into 
dense  connective  tissue  which  has  a  tendency  to  shrink.  By  its  shrink- 
ing it  causes  Atrophy  of  the  proper  hepatic  tissue.  As  the  cirrhosis  is 
usually  multilobular  the  contracting  tissue  isolates  groups  of  lobules  of 
larger  or  smaller  size,  and  these,  consisting  of  soft  tissue,  stand  out 
somewhat  when  the  liver  is  divided,  or  present  themselves  prominently 
at  the  surface.  There  are  thus  areas  of  remaining  hepatic  tissue  which 
are  being  gradually  encroached  on  by  the  connective  tissue.  The 
atrophy  of  the  hepatic  tissue  takes  place  by  the  supply  of  blood  being 
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cut  oft'.  By  tbe  contraction  uf  the  iicK'-romieil  tiHSiie  the  poital  vessels, 
and  cspetiiilly  the  Jnterloliular  braDches,  are  imiTowe<l.  The  hepatic 
artery  is  not  much  affected  by  the  coiiti'acting  tissue.  Indeed,  as  the 
hejNitic  jirtery  supplies  the  active  connective  tissue  there  is  a  new- 
t'ormalion  of  capillary  lilfMjd- vessels  in  connection  with  its  terminal 
branches.  Injected  prcjMii'ations  nhow  that  the  hepatic  artery 
i«  pervious,  and  that  the  new-foinied  connective  tiaeue  is  highly 
vascular. 

The  destruction  of  the  hepatic  cells  takes  place  tu  a  large  extent 
iiy    fatty    (Ie<;eneration,    and    nnt-    can    often   sec,    in    the    midst    of 
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ciinnective  tissue,  islands  representing  hepatic  tissue  consisting  of 
little  nioiH!  thiui  collectionti  of  oiU]ni[>8.  The  heixitic  tissue  is  alKo 
■■(inmioidy  stained  with  bile  pigment  of  a  yellow  or  brown  colour,  and 
this  ne  may  associate  with  ol)Struction  of  the  bile  diicts  by  the  con- 
tmctin^  connective  tissue.  For  the  most  part  the  pigment  is  biliary, 
but  it  is  also  to  some  extent  bbxxl  pigment  arising  from  the  obstruction 
to  the  circulation.  The  connective  tissue  is  also  commonly  stitined,  and 
to  the  naked  eye  the  cut  surface  hiLs  a  yellow  colour,  sometimes  with 
here  and  there  tjuite  an  orange  tint.  The  name  of  the  disease,  cii-ihosis, 
wiis  iiriginally  a]iplied  from  the  cob>ur  of  the  altered  organ. 

A  ))i-ominent  feature  in  microscopic  examination  in  many  cases  is  the 
presence  of  narrow  elongated  canals,  lined  u'ith  epithelium,  which  are 
usually  described  as  Capillary  bile  ducts.     They  are  present  in  the 
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midst  of  the  connective  tissue,  sometimes  very  abundantly,  and,  as  no 
such  ducts  exist  there  normally,  they  are  in  a  certain  sense  new-formed. 
By  some  authors  (especially  Charcot  and  (Tombault)  they  are  regarded 
as  entirely  new-formed,  and  their  existence  is  taken  as  characteristic 
of  a  special  form  of  cirrhosis.  They  are,  however,  to  be  found  in  all 
forms  of  cirrhosis,  and  arc  probably  to  l)e  regarded  as  the  biliary 
capillaries,  which  have  survived  the  destruction  of  the  hepatic  tissue. 
The  larger  bile  ducts,  which  run  in  the  capsule  of  Glisson,  are  unaltered, 
apparently  not  being  affected  by  the  shrinking  connective  tissue. 

In  its  macroscopic  appearances  the  liver  varies  considerably.  In  the 
earlier  stages  it  is  enlarged,  but  as  a  result  of  the  changes  detailed  above 
it  imdergoes  atrophy  and  distortion.  The  connective  tissue  contracts, 
and  as  it  is  irregularly  distributed  the  contraction  is  irregular.  The 
surface  of  the  organ  presents  larger  or  smaller  projections  consisting  of 
the  less  affected  hepatic  tissue  between  the  cicatricial  depressions. 
These  projections  may  be  comparatively  large,  forming  the  Hob-mil 
appearance  of  the  surface,  or  they  may  be  smaller,  giving  & 
generally  granular  appearance.  They  are  usually  yellow  or  brown 
and  opaciue,  being  fatty  and  stained  with  pigment.  Sometimes 
there  i.s  special  shrinking  of  the  left  lobe,  and  generally  there  is 
dragging  in  of  the  edges,  so  that  the  liver  assumes  more  of  a  compacted 
form,  being  perhaps  even  thicker  than  usual,  but  reduced  in  superficies'. 
It  is  dense  to  the  feeling,  and  more  tough  to  cut  than  normal.  On  th** 
cut  surface  it  may  be  possible  with  the  naked  eye  to  make  out  the  grey 
connective  tissue,  with  islands  of  opaque  or  pigmented  hepatic  tissue 
in  it. 

The  terms  BUlary  drrhoslB  and  Hypertrophic  drrhosis  are  in  frequent  use. 
especially  in  French  medical  literature.  The  former  of  these  was  used  by  Chvcot 
to  indicate  the  mode  of  origin  of  the  affection,  the  expression  indicating  that  the 
irritation  extended  from  the  bile-ducts.  This  form  was  distinguished  in  its  causa- 
tion from  the  ha-matogenous  or  venous,  in  which  the  irritation  extended  from  the 
blood-vessels.  The  biliary  form  arises  in  connection  with  obstruction  and  intlain- 
mation  of  the  bile  ducts.  In  this  form  there  are,  according  to  Charcot  and 
Gombault,  two  distinctive  features,  namely  (1)  that  the  new-formation  of  connec- 
tive tissue  exists  somewhat  uniformly,  so  that  the  individual  lobules  are  surrounded 
by  it—  the  so-called  Monololmlar  drrhoaia ;  and  (2)  that  the  capillary  ducts  already 
referred  to  are  visible.     To  this  last  condition  great  importance  has  been  attached. 

It  is  to  be  acknowledged  as  a  result  of  experiment  that  obstruction  of  the  bile 
ducts  leads  to  an  increase  of  connective  tissue  in  the  liver,  and  to  a  monolobolir 
cirrhonis.  In  man  such  a  result  sometimes  follows  on  biliary  obstruction.  It  did 
so  in  a  case  observed  by  the  author  of  congenital  stenosis  of  the  bile  ducts.  There 
was  great  biliary  intiltration  and  an  extreme  monolobular  cirrhosis.  At  the  same 
time,  as  cirrhosis  is  by  no  means  a  constant  result  of  biliary  obstruction,  there  must 
be  an  element  yet  to  be  elucidated. 
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Hypertrophic  cirrhosis  is  a  name  given  by  another  French  author,  Hanot,  and  it 
applies  to  the  same  class  of  cases.  The  biliary  monolobular  cirrhosis  is  character- 
ized by  hypertrophy  of  the  liver. 

The  ordinary  alcoholic  cirrhosis  in  its  early  stage  may  show  considerable  hyper- 
trophy, the  new-formation  may  be  monolobular  in  its  distribution,  and  there  may 
be  the  most  marked  new-formation  of  capillary  ducts. 

The  author  is  able  to  refer  to  a  case  which  he  examined  post  mortem.  It  was 
carefully  watched  for  six  weeks  during  life  by  Sir  William  Ghiirdner.  When  first 
observed  there  was  great  enlargement  of  the  liver,  and  there  was  reason  to  believe 
that  it  had  been  greater.  The  patient  had  been  addicted  to  alcohol  for  over  two 
years.  There  were  hH>morrhages  from  stomach  and  bowels,  and  marked  ascites,  but 
little  or  no  jaundice.  After  death  the  liver  was  found  small,  weighing  43  oz.,  and 
finely  granular  on  the  surface.  There  was  a  great  excess  of  connective  tissue,  which 
presented  many  round  and  spindle-shaped  cells,  and  was  monolobular  in  its  distri- 
bution. The  hepatic  cells  contained  abundant  fat  in  small  and  large  drops.  In 
this  case  the  cirrhosis,  although  monolobular  and  at  one  period  hypertrophic,  was 
not  connected  with  obstruction  of  the  bile  ducts. 

Outside  the  liver  the  principal  chuiiges  depend  on  Obstruction  of  the 
portal  circulation.  The  connective  tissue  narrows  the  portal  vessels  in 
the  liver,  and  this  leads  to  a  chronic  passive  hypera3mia  in  all  the 
radicles  of  this  vein,  in  the  peritoneum,  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  and  intestine,  in  the  spleen,  and  so  on.  The  most  frequent 
consetjuence  is  ascites,  but  we  also  meet  with  ha?morrhages  from  the 
mucr>U8  membranes,  especially  of  the  stomach  and  large  intestine,  as 
well  iis  catarrh.  The  spleen  also  is  enlarged.  Occasionally  thrombosis 
of  the  hepatic  vein  results,  and  this  may  extend  to  the  vena  cava. 
A  very  large  haemorrhagic  infarction  of  the  lung  was  observed  by  the 
author  as  a  result  of  embolism  from  a  softened  thrombus  of  this  kind. 

The  obstruction  of  the  portal  vein  often  leads  to  widening  of  the 
venous  channels  which  form  communications  between  the  portal  radicles 
and  the  Systemic  veins.  In  this  way  we  may  have  greiit  dilatation  of 
the  internal  haemorrhoidal  veins  (leading  to  piles)  and  of  the  hypogastric 
veins.  The  cutaneous  branches  of  the  latter  often  stand  out  promi- 
nently on  the  abdominal  wall.  The  ha^morrhoidal  veins  also  com- 
municate with  the  vesical,  and  these  latter  may  undergo  dilatation. 
There  may  also  be  widening  of  the  communications  between  the  veins 
of  the  diaphragm  and  (esophagus,  which  have  sometimes  been  found 
highly  varicose.  Another  channel  occasionally  met  with  is  a  small 
vein  which  runs  from  the  portal  vein  to  the  umbilicus.  In  some 
cases  this  is  so  much  enlarged  as  to  approach  the  size  of  the  portal 
vein  itself. 

The  patient  generally  dies  from  the  disorders  due  to  the  continuous 
fjossive  hyperajniia — the  persistent  catarrh  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
perhaps  with  hsemorrbages,  the  ascites,  etc.     There  is  great  emaciation 
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and  sometimes  icterus.    It  is  not  clear  that  the  mere  loss  of  the  function 
of  the  liver  bears  an  important  part  in  the  fatal  result. 

3.  Perihepatitis. — This  condition  is  an  inflammation  of  the  capsule 
of  the  liver,  and  it  is  always  secondary  to  some  other  lesion.  A  chronic 
pleurisy  of  the  right  side  often  extends  through  the  diaphragm,  and 
causes  inflammation  of  the  subjacent  peritoneum,  including  the  under 
surface  of  the  diaphragm  and  upper  surface  of  the  liver,  so  that  firm 
iidhesion  is  the  result.  This  is  often  the  case  in  phthisis  pulmonalis. 
A  general  chronic  or  acute  peritonitis  usually  involves  the  capsule  of 
the  liver  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the  peritoneum.  Sometimes  ciirhosis 
or  syphilitic  disease  of  the  liver  extends  to  the  capsule. 

The  inflammation  is  in  most  cases  chronic,  and  results  in  a  thickening 
of  the  capsule.  Sometimes  there  are  shaggy  papilliform  projections 
from  the  capsule,  and  there  is  frequently  adhesion  to  the  parts  around, 
especially  to  the  diaphragm.  The  thickened  capsule  undergoes  con- 
traction like  the  new-formed  connective  tissue  in  other  inflammations, 
and  the  result  frequently  is  considerable  deformity  of  the  liver.  The 
capsule,  contracting  all  round  the  liver,  doubles-in  its  anterior  edge, 
causing  the  organ  to  assume  an  approach  to  the  globular  shape.  The 
contraction  causes  also  atrophy  of  the  liver  tissue,  and  seriously  inter- 
feres with  the  circulation  in  the  organ. 

Literature. — Suppuratii'e  inflammatiou't — Frerichs,  loc.  cit.;  Murchisok,  loc.cit.; 
BucKLiN(j,  3r>Falle  v.  Leberabscess. ,  1868;  Klebs,  Handb.,  ii. ;  Bdi>d,  Dis.  of  liver. 
2nd  ed.,  ia52;  Dickinkox,  Path.  Trans.,  xxxii.,  1881;  Fayrer,  Tropical  dysentery 
and  diarrhcfa.  liver  abscess,  etc.,  1881;  Fixiayson  (with  literature),  GUs.  Med. 
Jour.,  v.,  1873.  Cirrhonis — Bri)i),  Frkrichs,  etc.,  loc.  cit.;  Liebkbioeister,  Beitrige 
z.  path.  Anat.  u.  Klinik  der  Leberkrankheiten  ;  Charcot,  Lemons  sur  les  malad.  da 
foie,  1877;  Hanot,  Cirrhose  hypertrophique  avec  ict^re.,  1876;  Sauki>bt,  Path. 
Trans,  xxx.,  1879  ;  Legu  (Expers.  by  ligature  of  bile  duct),  St.  Barth.  Hosp.  Bep., 
ix.,  1873  ;  Osler,  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,  1881 ;  Dreschfeld,  Jour,  of  Anat.  and 
Phys.,  XV.;  Brieoek,  Virch.  Arch.,  Ixxv.,  1879;  Kronio  (Cirrhosis  from  phos- 
phorus-poisoning), Virch.  Arch.,  ex.,  1887;  Rolleston  and  Hayne,  Brit.  Med. 
Jour,  i.,  1901. 

VII.-SYPHILIS   AND  TUBERCULOSIS  OF  THE  LIVER. 

1.  Syphilis. — The  changes  in  the  liver  in  syphilis  are  very  marked 
and  somewhat  frequent.  It  manifests  itself  for  the  most  part  as  an 
indurative  interstitial  inflammation,  with  or  without  the  formation  of 
gummata.  There  may  be  a  Cirrhosis  indistinguishable  from  the  ordi- 
nary forms  of  this  disease,  and  only  judged  to  be  syphilitic  from  other 
circumstances.  Sometimes  in  the  midst  of  the  general  new-formation 
of  connective  tissue  there  are  numerous  Small  gummata  about  the 
size  of  peas,  distinguished  especially  by  their  caseous  condition. 
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Foi'  the  miwt  part,  Imwever,  the  fliseaac  ib  localized.  To  the  naked 
cv-f  the  liver  is  Fecn  tn  present  one  or  several  Cicatrices  which  often 
make  deep  in<lentatiuns  in  its  anrface.  Tlieac  eientrices  are  most 
Ireijuent  in  the  iiei^h>>(>nrhoo(]  of  the  siiBpensoiy  ligament.  On  cutting 
into  the  middle  of  the  cicatrix  a  Gamma  with  its  central  part  caseous 
is  nsiially  <Iivided.  The  periphery  of  the  gumma  is  not  distinctly 
demarcated  from  the  siirroundiTig  connective  tissue  which  extends  out- 
waitis  into  the  hejKitic  tissue.  Other  giimmata  may  be  found  more 
deeply  in  the  liver  tissue,  and  those  also  are  surrounded  l>y  cicatricial 


Tlic  cicatri.f  is  cfiniposctl  of  liliroiiN  tissue,  an<l  the  gumma  itself 
fivijucntly  presents  irri'giilar  strands  of  coimective  tissue,  but  giving 
place  to  roiuid-ccll  tissue.  The  caseous  |Kirtion  contiiins  merely 
granular  debris  (see  Fig.  Ciri).  Sometimes  at  the  jwriphery  of  the 
gununa  there  is  great  dilatation  of  I  ili>o<l- vessels,  giving  almost  a 
cavernous  appcai-ance. 

When  there  are  a  i'oii.''i<Icral>Ic  number  uf  gummata,  the  cirrhiisin 
may  be  nearly  coiitimmus,  Init  with  special  cicntrimi  conti-actions  at 
intervals  conesiKjnding  to  the  gummata.  The  liver  in  this  way  may 
assume  a  very  striking  appearance,  as  if  subdivtdKl  into  manifold  small 
I'llies.  Be  the  ciwitriecH  large  or  small  in  number,  the  lfil)ctl  and 
t:nlHlivide<i  condition  is  chariicterlstic  of  the  syphilitic  liver. 
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The  liver  is  sometimes  found  affected  in  infante  who  are  the  subjtrts 
of  Con^nital  syphilis  {see  page  \Si).  It  may  be  a  general  induration 
forminj!  a  cirrhosis,  uaiially  with  enlargement  and  {wrhaps  nuraerauB 
small  f^unimata :  or  the  induration  may  be  more  localized,  but  never 
with  that  cicatricial  condition  which  wo  find  in  acquired  syphilis.  The 
connective  tissue  formation  in  this  case  does  not  confine  itself  to  tke 
neighbfjnrhfxid  of  the  [lortul  vessels,  but  extends  into  the  lobiilts,  so 
that  between  the  cells  aiul  around  the  capillaries  there  is  connective 
ti!<sue,  forming  the  so-called  Honooellnlar  cirrhosiB  of  Charcot. 

3.  TnhercDlosis. — Secondary  tuberculosis  of  the  liver  is  very  frecjueni, 
while  primary  tubert-iiki.sis  is  excceilingly  rare. 


Primary  tuberculosis,  in  the  few  cases  which  have  been  recorded, 
was  in  the  form  of  solitary  tnlicrcles  like  those  in  the  bruin.  In  one 
i-ecordcd  case  the  mass  reached  the  size  of  the  fist. 

Secondary  tuberculosis.— In  ordinary  local  tulierculosis  of  various 
urgaiis  a  few  bacilli  t;et  into  the  blood  and  reach  the  liver  at  internals, 
where  the  conditions  of  the  circidation  allow  of  their  settlement.  Tbt 
i-eaiilting  tuVit'rclcs  arc  si>  small  as  to  be  scarcely  visible  to  the  nakri 
eye.  The  tubercles  are  in>t  very  Jinnierous  but  sufKciently  so  t 
to  be  readily  deteeU-d  in  microscopic  seetlims.  In  this  class  of  cue* 
the  tulMii'clcs  are  in  various  stages,  most  of  them  old  and  degenersted 
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their  central  p&rta.  Small  tubercles  are  thus  frequent  in  the 
r,  yet  they  rarely  attain  to  more  than  microscopic  dimensiona,  and 
condition  can  scarcely  l)e  called  a  tuberculosis. 


II  acute  niihary  tnlierculosia  tho  bacilli  are  abumtunt  in  the  blood 
.  the  tuherckfl  in  the  liver  are  ver\'  numerous,  although  still  so  small 
M  be  with  difhculty  seen  with  the  naked  eye  (Figs.  f>16  and  (>17). 
!  tubercles  here  are  tisually    found    in  an  earlier  stage  and  they 
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present    the     typical    structure,    the    giant-cells    being    often   very 
prominent. 

A  rare  form  is  Tuberculosis  of  the  bile  ducts.  It  occurs  in  the 
form  of  large  caseous  nodules  with  cavities  in  the  centres  which  are 
filled  with  softened  matter  coloured  with  bile.  The  wall  of  the  cavities 
shows  tubercles.  It  is  possible  that  in  this  form  the  extension  may  be 
by  the  lymphatics  from  the  porta  of  the  liver  (see  Fig.  618). 

Besides  syphilis  and  tuberculosis  we  have  Glanders  manifesting  itself 
in  the  liver,  especially  in  horses.  The  nodules  are  moderate  in  size 
and  tend  to  calcify.  In  Actinomycosis  the  liver  is  often  secondarily 
involved  (see  Fig.  SS,  p.  217).  Leprosy  produces  nodules  in  the 
coimective  tissue.  There  are  also  new-formations  occasionallv  in 
typhoid  fever  and  diphtheria. 

VIII. -TUMOURS  AND  PARASITES  OF  THE  LIVER. 

Cavernous  angioma  of  the  liver  is  the  commonest  form  of  primary 
tumour.  Its  structure  has  already  been  described  (see  p.  308  and 
Fig.  138).  It  develops  apparently  by  dilatation  of  the  existing  capil- 
laries and  atrophy  of  the  intervening  hepatic  cells,  so  that  the  tumour 
replaces  a  certain  portion  of  hepatic  tissue.  When  seated  immediately 
under  the  capsule  the  tumours  are  visible  as  red  blotches,  and  on 
section  thoy  have  a  red  colour  and  collapsed  appearance.  Usually  it  is 
oidv  after  the  blood  is  washed  out  that  the  white  trabecule  becoDae 
visible.  The  tumours  present  great  varieties  of  size  and  may  be  as 
lai'ge  as  the  fist.  They  occasionally  project  outwards  from  the  general 
surface  of  the  liver,  but  are  generally  level  with  this  surface.  In  a 
case  recently  recorded  l)y  Mantle  an  unusually  large  tumour,  measiiring 
12  by  8  inches,  projected  downwards  from  the  right  lobe  and  occupied 
the  right  iliac  fossii. 

A  case  has  been  described  hy  Ziegler  of  multiple  Fibroneoroma  in 
the  liver  on  the  fibres  of  the  sympathetic,  there  being  similar  tumours 
on  the  various  nerves  of  the  body  except  the  olfactory  and  optic. 

Cysts  are  not  infrequent  in  the  liver,  and  they  may  be  multiple.  It 
is  curious  that  nudtiple  cysts  of  the  kidneys  and  liver  frequently 
co-exist,  both  forms  being  probably  of  congenital  origin.  The  cysts  in 
some  cases  replace  a  considerable  portion  of  the  liver  tissue.  A  group 
of  bulky  thin- walled  cysts  occupies  a  large  pai-t  of  the  liver  substance. 
There  is  rarely  an  extreme  transformation  of  the  whole  liver  or  a  great 
part  of  it,  such  as  occurs  in  cystic  transformation  of  the  kidneys. 

In  Leukaemia  the  liver  is  very  frequently  the  seat  of  new-formations. 
This  may  take  the  form  of  a  general  infiltration  of  the  interstitial  con- 
nective tissue,  but  it  often  occurs  as  individual  small  nodules,  somewhat 
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imbliiig  miliary  tubercles  but  without  the  presence  of  giant-cells  or 
'  tendency  to  caseation.  The  round  cells  which  form  the  nodules 
e  been  observed  to  show  evidences  of  karyomitosis.  The  capillaries 
commonly  filled  with  leucocytes  and  the  liver  its  a  whole  is  much 
irged.  Similar  conditions  arc  observed  sometimea  in  Hodgldn's 
jasc. 

>)ncerning  Adenoma  of  the  liver  there  is  considerable  variety  in 
:ement  and  opinion,  mainly  because,  on  the  one  band,  this  foiTn  of 
lour  is  rare,  and,  on  the  other,  there  are  tumours  concerning 
ich  it  is  difticult  to  say  whether  they  should  lie  called  cancers  or 
momas.  The  form  designated  Nodular  hyperplasia  is  clearly  aik 
^notnu,  and  the  name  may  with  convenience  be  confined  to  this  form. 


the  other  so-called  adenomas  have  more  the  habit  of  cancers.  It 
;ur8  as  well-defined  solitary  or  multiple  tumoni-s  which  have  a  similar 
ucture  to  the  proper  hepatic  tissue,  except  that  the  cells  aie  usnailj- 
ger  and  some  have  double  nuclei  (see  Fig.  155,  p.  319),  If  single 
;  tumour  may  reach  the  size  of  a  cherry  or  larger ;  if  multiple  the 
uours  are  usually  smaller.    The  iargei'  ones  are  sometimes  surroinided 

a  connective  tissue  capsule.  These  tumours  are  of  no  pi'actical 
(Sequence  and  are  met  with  accidentally.  They  are  not  uncommon 
the  liver  of  the  dog. 

Adenoma  of  the  liver  is  not  infrequently  associated  with  Cirrhosis, 
t  the  nature  of  the  connection  is  not  apparent. 
Primary  cancer. — This  form  of  tumour  is  infrequent  compared  with 
x>iidary  cancer,  but  in  itself  is  not  very  uncommon.     It  occurs  some- 
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times  as  a  massive  tumour  involving  a  large  part  of  the  liver,  but  in 
addition  to  this  large  tumour  there  are  frequently  numerous  secondary 
ones  in  the  liver  substance  (see  Fig.  619).  In  some  cases  the  growth 
seems  to  arise  from  the  bile  ducts  at  the  porta  of  the  liver,  and  to 
extend  into  the  substance  of  the  organ.  In  regard  to  structure  several 
forms  have  been  distinguished,  of  which  the  principal  are  these : 

Cylinder-celled  epithelioma  is  a  rare  form  of  tumour  in  the  liver ;  it 
is  sometimes  described  under  the  name  of  tubular  adenoma.  In  its 
structure  it  closely  resembles  the  similar  tumours  of  the  stomach  and 
rectum,  consisting  of  tubular  gland-like  processes  with  cylindrical 
epithelium.  As  is  usual  with  this  class  of  tumours  the  cells  in  many 
of  the  alveoli  are  variously  shaped  and  the  typical  structure  is  only 
visible  at  the  growing  margins.  There  may  be  several  tumours  or  one 
large  one.  The  structure  of  the  tumour  suggests  an  origin  from  the 
heimtic  ducts,  but  according  to  Kindfleisch  the  gland  processes  arise 
from  the  hepatic  cells  inside  the  lobules.  This  form  of  tumour  is  not 
usually  malignant,  but  in  a  Ciise  recorded  hy  Greenlieid  secondary- 
extension  to  a  lymphatic  gland  and  to  the  lungs  had  occurred 

Primary  cancer  in  the  liver  has  more  frequently  the  stnictiire  of 
Ordinary  cancer,  which  sometimes  has  the  dense  characters  of  Scirrhns. 
It  may  involve  a  considerable  portion  of  the  liver,  perhaps  the  whole 
left  lobe,  and  by  shrinking  reduce  it  to  small  dimensions.  In  stnictiire 
the  tumour  presents  the  ordinary  characters.  At  the  marginal  parts  it 
may  be  seen  sending  processes  into  the  hepatic  capillaries  and  into  the 
branches  of  the  portal  and  hepatic  veins. 

There  art'  also  cases  of  so-called  Infiltrated  or  Dififuse  cancer  in  which 
the  whole  liver  is  affected.  The  organ  is  enlarged  and  granular  on  the 
surface,  resembling  the  appearances  in  cirrhosis.  There  is  here  also  a 
great  increase  of  connective  tissue,  but  in  its  meshes  there  is  cancerouj? 
and  not  liver  tissue.  This  form  is  aonietimes  called  Cirrhosis  carcino- 
matosa.  It  is  as  if  there  had  been  a  great  transformation  or  replace 
merit  of  the  liver  tissue  by  cancer. 

Lastly  there  is  the  form  in  which  the  cancer  originates  in  the  larger 
ducts  and  extends  along  the  capsule  of  (rlisson.  The  radiating  appear- 
ance of  the  new-formation  is  visible  in  this  form,  and  there  is  also 
obstruction  of  the  ducts  with  retention  of  the  bile  and  icterus. 

Secondary  cancer.- -This  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  the  liver. 
There  may  be  a  direct  extension  of  a  cancer  from  the  gall-bladder  or 
the  stomach.  In  the  latter  case  the  organ  becomes  adherent  and  the 
cancer  grows  into  the  liver.  There  may  thus  be  a  large  tumour,  some- 
times with  a  cavity  communicating  with  an  ulcerated  surface  in  the 
stomach. 
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HetMtatio  cancer  is  more  frequent.  I'he  primary  tumour  in  ueuully 
irt  the  stoniHch  or  intestine,  but  it  may  be  in  the  ^esophagu^,  uterus, 
mamma,  or  elsewhere.  In  moat  cases  the  cancer  extends  to  the  \ivev 
by  the  ]Kiital  vessels  (see  further  on  as  to  Extension  of  Cancers  in  the 
Abdomen),  but  it  may  also  occur  by  the  hepatic  artery  in  cases  of 
cancer  of  the  mamma  and  other  external  parts. 

As  the  cancer  is  sown  in  every  part  of  the  liver,  the  conseiiuence  is 
the  development  of  nunicrouK   tumours   which    may  be  found  in  all 


stages  of  growth  (see  Fig.  620).  It  is  usual  to  find  a  lai^e  number 
of  isolated  tumours  of  circular  form  and  pale  colour  (see  Fig.  621). 
They  are  seated  in  the  liver  tissue,  liut  those  near  the  surface  produce 
rounded  elevations  nhich  can  often  be  felt  through  the  abdominal 
parietcs  during  life.  Even  to  the  naked  eye  the  tumours  show 
evidences  of  futty  <legeueration  \n  the  iippeurance  of  an  opaque  yellow 
coloration.  The  absorption  of  the  degenerated  cells  is  also  indicated 
by  the  partial  contraction  of  the  larger  tumours  in  their  central  parts. 
In  the  superticial  ones  a  dimpling  or  Dm bili cation  of  the  rounded 
projections  is  commonly  visible.     The  liver,  as  a  whole,  is  sometimes 


enormously   en  I 
twelvi'  pciuiuld. 

All  uxt-ciiliii-ily  i-uro  furiii  of  secomhin 
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1,  weighing  not  lufrefiueiitly  as  much  as  ten  or 
u  tliul  rcjircdeiitoi  in 


Fi^.  ii-2-2.  irj  whii'h  lliure  was  a  I'uiiyfrics  of  cystn  as  well  as  soliii 
tiiiiiiiurs,  dn>  Willis  (if  ihi'  cysts  uriil  thu  tissue  of  the  solid  tumours 
pri^suiitiiiy  tam-enms  tissiif.  Tliu  cy.^ts  amsi'  Ity  necrosis  of  the  tlwue 
iiiid  coiiUiiie<l  Mooil  und  dul.ris. 
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In  some  cases  the  new-formation  is  not  so  much  in  the  form  of 
individual  tumours  as  a  general  Gancerons  infiltration,  as  if  almost 
throughout  the  liver  a  simultaneous  development  had  occurred,  and 
the  cancerous  tissue  had  grown  vigorously,  displacing  the  proper 
hepatic  tissue. 

In  structure  the  secondary  tumours  follow  the  primary  ones.  For 
the  most  part  it  is  soft  cancers  of  the  stomach  that  form  the  original 
tumours,  and  we  have  a  well-formed  stroma  with  irregular  masses  of 
epithelial  cells.  But  sometimes  the  primary  tumour  is  an  epithelioma, 
and  in  that  case  the  tumours  in  the  liver  are  usually  fewer  in  number, 
firmer  and  more  distinctly  defined.  When  the  primary  tumour  is  in 
the  oesophagus  the  structure  may  be  that  of  the  Flat-celled  epithelioma 
with  the  usual  laminated  capsules.  When  the  primary  tumour  is  in  such 
a  position  that  the  cancer  reaches  the  liver  by  the  hepatic  artery,  the 
tumours  are  usually  smaller  in  size  and  the  liver  not  so  much  enlarged. 
This  was  at  least  very  strikingly  seen  in  a  case  observed  by  the  author, 
where  the  primary  tumour  was  in  the  mamma. 

The  cancerous  material  as  it  is  brought  by  the  blood  frequently 
develops  inside  the  vesBels,  and  particularly  in  the  portal  veins  and 
the  capillaries.  The  growing  tumours  cause  atrophy  of  the  proper 
hepatic  tissue.  The  hepatic  cells  are  often  to  be  seen  at  the  peripheral 
parts  of  the  tumours  arranged  in  concentric  layers  as  pressure  is  exer- 
cised, and  in  various  stages  of  atrophy. 

The  numerous  developing  tumours  press  on  the  bile  ducts  and 
obstruct  them,  and  this  occurs  all  the  more  as  the  growths  mostly  arise 
by  embolism  of  the  portal  vessels,  and  are,  in  the  first  place,  related  to 
them.  As  the  ducts  are  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  these 
vessels,  they  are  liable  to  be  pressed  on  very  soon.  Hence  General 
ictems  is  a  common  result,  and  there  is  also  a  special  Pigmentation  of 
the  hepatic  tissue  (inde  ante). 

The  portal  vessels  suffer  obstruction,  not  only  by  the  pressure  of  the 
tumours,  but  as  being  the  seat  of  their  primary  growth,  and  hence 
Ascites  is  a  common  result. 

Sarcoma  is  of  occasional  occurrence  in  the  liver  in  the  spindle-celled 
and  pigmented  forms.  Some  cases  of  nielanoid  sarcoma  have  been 
descril>ed  as  primary  tumours,  but  secondary  tumours  following  mela- 
notic sarcomas  of  the  eye  are  more  common.  The  liver  may  be  largely 
occupied  by  these  black  tumours,  and  greatly  enlarged.  Here  also  the 
growth  appears  to  occur  in  the  blood-vessels  and  results  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  hepatic  tissue  proper. 
Decidnoma  malignom  in  its  late  stages  may  show  metastases  in  the 

liver  (Fig.  623). 
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Farasites  of  the  liver. — These  have  already  been  somewhat  My 
described.  The  most  important  arises  from  the  Teni»  eehinoooecu, 
and  constitutes  the  Hydatid  of  the  liver.  When  the  liver  is  examined 
after  death  there  is  found  a  sac  or  sacs  of  very  various  size,  up  to  that 
of  a  man's  bead.  The  larger  ones  produce  necessarily  great  enlai^ 
ment  of  the  liver  as  a  whole,  and  atrophy  of  the  hepatic  tissue  around 
them.  They  present  first  a  connective  tissue  capsule,  inside  which 
the  proper  wall  of  the  cyst  appears.  As  the  vesicles  are  sometimn 
much   broken  down,  and  it  may  even  be  difficult  to  find  hookleu, 


it  is  important  to  remember  that  the  proper  cuticula  of  the  cyst  ii 
lamellated.  In  the  contents  of  such  cysts  there  are  frequently  omlg^ 
coloured  masses  consisting  of  crystals  having  the  usual  form  of  the 
heeniatoidin  or  bilirubin  crystals.  They  are  probably  composed  of 
bilirubin.  The  miiltilocidar  and  exogenous  forms  of  hydatids  biTC 
been  already  mentioned,  the  former  it  may  be  remembered  resembla 
colloid  cancer  in  its  general  appearance. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  the  remains  of  a  dead  echinococcm 
in  the  liver.  It  shows  a  capsule  which  contains  an  indefinite  debris  in 
which  pieces  of  the  chitinous  membrane  are  visible  (Fig.  624).  There 
may  be  several  such  lesions  present.  In  a  case  of  this  kind  the  aatbor 
found  in  one  of  the  cysts  along  with  calcareous  infiltration  a  producdon 
of  true  bone  in  the  wall  of  a  small  collapsed  cyst.  In  Fig.  262,  p  iH, 
A  microscopic  section  of  a  shrunken  hydatid  is  reproduced. 
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The  Diatoma  liepatioam,  sinenae,  and  lanoeolattun  occur  in  the  bile 
ducts,  the  DiBtoma  htematobium  in  the  portal  vessels.  (See  under 
Aninutl  Parasites.)  The  Pentaatoma  denticnlatom  also  occurs  in  the 
liver. 


FIff.  OH. —Portion  or  llvar  with  twllapnsd  hydatlil  C78t.    NktunlBlis. 


—Xodular   hyptriilaeia — Fhiedbbich,    Viroh.   Arch.,   isxiii.,   186S; 

Id.,  uzii.,  1867 ;  Sabodrih,  Bet.  de  mM.,  IB84 ;  Siumondb,  Deutsch, 
Izeh.  f.  klin.  Med.,iiiiv.,1886j  OiiEEinBH,  Wieo.  med.  Jahresb.,  1882.  Cavenunu 
Angioma — Mantli.  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  Hth  Feb.,  1903.  Primary  cancer — Rihii- 
nnacH,  Path.  Hist.  (Sjd.  Soc.).  1872-73 ;  Obeenfield,  Tatb.  Trans.,  iiv.,  1674 ; 
HAHOHm,  ibid.,  ixviii.,  1877;  Wbifhi.u,  ibid.,  iiii.,  1871;  Facl,  ibid.,  ixi?i., 
1885  ;  Wuj>iTKB.  Virch.  Arch.,  Ir..  1B72 ;  pEm.B  (Cinhoaie  cai-cinoniKtoss),  ibid.. 
Ivi.,  1882;  Dbescbfeld,  ibid.,  niid  Joai.  of  aaat.  and  phja.,  liv.,  1680;  Wbioibt, 
Viich.  Arch.,  Izvii.,  1676 ;  Hilton  Fiaai,  Path.  Trails.,  iiviii.,  1877 ;  Pn  Smith, 
ibid.,  iiii..  1880;  Hisoi  et  OiLBEHT,  Etude  aar  lea  m&lad,  du  foie,  1888.  Cyita— 
Saboukin,  Aich.  de  phjsiol.  norm,  et  path.,  x.;  1882,  and  Progria  med..  1864,  No. 
20;  BecKLiNaBiDSiH,  Vireh.  Aioh.,  Iixiiv.,  1681;  KsimESY,  Edin.  L«b.  Beporto, 
iii.,  177,  1891. 

B.— The  BrLE-DucTs  and  Gall-Bladdkr. 

1.  Qall-stoneB. — These  are  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  especially  in 
people  past  middle  life,  and  they  are  often  found  in  the  gall-bladder 
after  death  without  their  existence  having  been  suspected  during  life. 

The  cause  of  their  formation  is  very  obscure.  They  are  formed  in 
the  gall-bladder  by  the  deposition  of  the  constituents  of  the  bile,  chiefly 
choleatearine  and  neict  to  that  bile  pigments,  but  also  lime  and  mag- 
nesia salts  in  varying  proportions.  Probably  stagnation  of  the  bile  in 
the  gall-bladder  at  least  predisposes  to  their  formation,  and  this  is 
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rendered  the  more  probable  from  their  more  frequent  occurrence  in  old 
people  where  the  actions  are  sluggish.  In  the  centre  of  gall-stones 
there  is  frequently  a  nucleus  composed  of  remains  of  epithelium  or 
mucus,  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  catarrh  of  the  bladder  maj 
furnish  this  nucleus. 

Grall-stones  occur  singly  or  in  numbers.  The  Single  gall-stones  are 
commonly  composed  almost  purely  of  cholestearine,  of  which  there 
may  be  over  98  per  cent.  They  are  oval  in  shape,  somewhat  nodulated 
on  the  surface,  and  have  a  glistening  appearance,  altogether  somewhat 
resembling  in  appearance  a  sugar  plum.  When  divided  or  broken  they 
present  a  characteristic  radiation  from  the  centre,  and  also  sometimes 
a  concentric  stratification.  The  stone  is  very  light  in  weighty  floats  in 
water  when  previously  dried,  and  has  a  soft  almost  soapy  feeling. 

Multiple  gall-stones  are  more  frequent,  and  although  sometimes 
consisting  of  nearly  pure  cholestearine,  they  are  more  frequently  com- 
posed of  this  mixed  with  bile  pigment  and  lime  salts.  There  may  be 
two  or  three,  but  they  may  be  present  in  large  numbers,  fifty,  a 
hundred,  or  several  hundreds  or  thousands  (as  many  as  7800  have  been 
counted).  If  few  they  may  be  comparatively  large,  but  if  numeroas 
they  are  small,  the  bladder  sometimes  having  the  appearance  of  a 
bag  filled  with  peas.  The  multiple  stones  are  always  facetted,  taking 
their  shape  according  as  there  is  room,  and  fitting  into  each  other.  In 
appearance  they  have  been  compared  to  the  macerated  carpal  bones, 
having  somewhat  similar  facets,  and  often  presenting  a  similar  greyish 
colour,  although  sometimes  yellow,  brown,  or  even  black.  They  are 
very  light  in  weight,  and  on  section  present  little  of  the  glistening 
appearance  or  radiating  arrangement  of  the  single  ones.  On  the 
contrary  they  are  more  commonly  stratified,  owing  to  more  deeply  and 
less  deeply  pigmented  strata  alternating. 

Grall-stones  composed  almost  entirely  of  bile-pigment  are  very  rare. 
They  are  small,  nodulated,  and  nearly  black,  and  occur  in  considerable 
numbers  at  a  time.  Stones  composed  mainly  of  Lime  salts,  espedallj 
the  carbonate,  are  still  rarer. 

The  condition  of  the  Oall  bladder,  which  is  the  seat  of  gall-stones, 
varies  somewhat.  It  is  often  completely  collapsed  on  the  calculi,  so 
that  it  is  a  tightly  filled  bag  of  stones.  In  other  cases  there  is  a  small 
amount  of  bile  in  the  bladder,  whilst  in  others  a  tough  mucus  surrounds 
the  calculi. 

Gall-stones  frequently  leave  the  bladder  and  pass  into  the  cystic 
duct,  where  they  may  remain  for  a  time  and  cause  obstruction. 
Ijater  they  oflen  pass  on  into  the  ductus  choledochus.  The  last  part 
of  this  duct  is  narrow,  and,  if  the  stone  is  of  any  considerable  size,  it 
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usually  sticks  here,  at  least  for  a  time.  By  dilating  the  duct  it  may 
get  into  the  duodenum,  but  very  commonly  it  finds  its  way  through  by 
ulceration,  and  sometimes  it  ulcerates  into  the  peritoneum,  producing 
peritonitis.  Lying  at  the  mouth  of  the  ductus  communis  it  obstructs 
the  outflow  of  bile  and  produces  the  results  to  be  presently  described. 
When  it  gets  into  the  duodenum  it  usually  passes  off  with  the  faeces, 
but  if  large,  it  may  produce  Obstraction  of  the  intestine  at  some  point. 
This  is  of  rare  occurrence,  and  can  scarcely  happen  except  in  the  case 
of  large  stones,  chiefly  of  the  solitary  kind. 

The  calculus  may  ulcerate  from  the  gall-bladder  directly  outwards. 
It  may  thus  pass  into  the  peritoneum,  or  into  a  ne%hbouring  canal 
such  as  the  portal  vein.     These  are,  however,  rare  occurrences. 

2.  Obstrnction  of  the  bile-dncts. — Obstruction  occurs  from  various 
causes,  of  which  one  of  the  commonest  is  Oall-stones  as  described 
above.  Inflammation  of  the  ducts  sometimes  produces  obstruction, 
the  inflammation  being  nearly  always  due  to  an  extension  of  catarrh 
from  the  stomach  and  duodenum.  As  the  duct  near  the  orifice  is 
narrow  a  trivial  inflammatory  swelling  may  produce  an  obstruction, 
which  the  bile,  possessing  a  low  pressure,  is  unable  to  overcome. 
Tumours  and  inflammations  around  the  duct  may  cause  obstruction. 
This  is  not  infrequently  the  case  with  Cancers  of  the  head  of  the 
pancreas  or  those  involving  the  lymphatic  glands  in  the  portal  region 
of  the  liver.  We  have  already  seen  that  an  obstruction  of  the  hepatic 
ducts  in  the  substance  of  the  liver  occurs  in  cancer  of  the  liver,  in 
cirrhosis,  etc. 

Congenital  atresia  of  the  main  bile  ducts  is  by  no  means  an  un- 
common lesion.  The  ducts  in  part  or  as  a  whole  are  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  solid  threads,  or  they  are  altogether  indistinguishable. 
This  is  due  to  a  defect  occurring  mostly  in  early  foetal  life,  and  in  some 
instances  several  members  of  the  same  family  have  been  affected.  The 
occlusion  leads  to  intense  icterus,  and  in  this  case  as  in  icterus  of 
newly-born  children  generally  the  bilirubin  assumes  the  crystalline 
form.  An  intense  monolobular  cirrhosis  often  results.  Inflammation 
and  thrombosis  of  the  umbilical  vein  producing  swelling  around 
the  duct  at  the  porta  of  the  liver  was  a  cause  of  obstruction  in  a 
newly-born  child  obser\'ed  by  the  author.  A  septic  thrombo-phlebitis 
resulted  after  the  separation  of  the  cord.  In  this  case  also  the  bilirubin 
had  a  crystalline  form. 

The  Results  of  obstruction  vary  according  to  the  site  of  the  obstruc- 
tion. The  usual  result  is  Icterus  or  Jaundice,  but  this  does  not  occur 
if  the  obstruction  be  limited  to  the  cystic  duct,  as  is  not  uncommon  in 
the  case  of  gall-stones. 
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If  the  Cystic  dnct  alone  be  obstructed  then  the  cons^aence  is  thst 
no  bile  can  get  into  the  gall-bladder.  In  that  case  the  bladder  maj 
shrink,  and  any  mucus  in  it  may  dry-in  and  perhaps  afterwards 
become  chalky.  In  many  cases,  however,  there  is  an  abundant  secretion 
of  mucus,  and  the  bladder  becomes  filled  with  it.  The  mucus  often 
after  a  time  gives  way  to  a  more  fluid  secretion,  and  the  bladder  may 
be  converted  into  a  thin-walled  cyst  (Hydrops  veaicsB  fellee)  which 
may  be  as  large  as  the  fist,  with  clear  fluid  contents. 

When  the  gall-bladder  is  thus  cut  ofl*  and  no  longer  available  as  a 
store  for  the  bile,  there  sometimes  occurs  a  Dilatation  of  the  larger 
bile  ducts  chiefly  in  the  portal  region  of  the  liver,  so  that  the 
bile  may  lie  here  instead  of  in  the  gall-bladder,  and  pass  into  the 
duodenum  during  digestion.  This  constitutes  an  imperfect  compen> 
sation  for  the  loss  of  the  gall-bladder.  Oall-stones  may  form  in  the 
dilated  ducts. 

In  the  case  of  Obstruction  of  the  ductus  choledochus,  there  is  stag- 
nation both  in  the  gall-bladder  and  in  the  whole  system  of  bile  ducts. 
The  stagnation  tells  first  on  the  gall-bladder,  which  dilates  readily  and 
stores  up  the  bile.  There  may  even  be  rupture  of  the  gall-bladder  from 
excessive  dilatation.  If  the  obstruction  be  prolonged  great  dilatation 
occurs  throughout  the  whole  system,  and  serious  changes  frequently 
result  in  the  liver  itself. 

Next  to  the  gall-bladder  the  ductus  choledochus  and  the  larger  bile 
ducts^  which  are  not  supported  by  the  firm  liver  tissue,  are  most  liable 
to  dilate.  This  dilatation  may  be  very  extreme,  these  ducts  becoming 
sometimes  as  great  in  circumference  as  the  thumb,  and  it  may  even  go 
on  to  rupture. 

Sometimes  considerable  atrophy  of  the  proper  tissue  of  the  liver 
occurs,  and  we  have  the  smaller  bile  ducts  dilated  and  forming 
numerous  cavities  or  Oysts  throughout  the  liver. 

There  is  sometimes  even  an  Acute  inflammation  of  the  bile  ducts 
apparently  from  decomposition  of  the  bile,  and  this  may  lead  to 
Biliary  abscessea  This  occurs  when  the  obstruction  is  incomplete,  as 
when  it  is  produced  by  the  pressure  of  the  tumour,  and  there  is  there- 
fore the  possibility  of  the  propagation  of  septic  decomposition  from  the 
duodenum  to  the  stagnant  bile.  There  may  be  numerous  abscesses 
filled  with  a  tenacious  bile-stained  pus. 

3.  Rupture  and  Perforation.— Rupture  of  the  gall-bladder  or  of  the 
ducts  outside  the  liver  may  occur  from  over-distension,  or  it  may  be 
the  result  of  injury.  The  rupture  takes  place  into  the  peritoneum  and 
the  bile  causes  peritonitis.  The  inflammation  is  sub-acute,  causing 
great  thickening  of  the  peritoneum.    A  peculiar  appearance  is  some- 
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times  produced,  the  thickened  peritoneum  presenting  &n  onuige-coloured 
surface  from  biliaiy  staining. 

4.  Tomanrs  of  the  bile-ducts  and  gall-hUdder. — Of  these  the  moat 
important  are  Caooers.  We  sometimes  meet  with  primary  cancer 
in  the  gall-bladder  resembling  in  structure  cancer  of  the  stomach  and 
intestine.  By  extension  it  may  lai^ely  involve  the  liver  tissue.  In 
the  great  majority  of  cases  gall-stones  are  present  in  the  gall-bladder  in 
cases  of  primary  cancer,  and  the  irritation  of  the  calculi  is  to  be 


regarded  as  the  cause  of  the  cancer  (see  Fig.  625).  We  have  already 
seen  that  some  of  the  cancers  of  the  liver  probably  take  origin  in  the 
finer  bile  ducts  in  its  substance. 

Occasionally  small  nodules  consisting  mainly  of  glandular  'tissue 
and  muscle  are  met  with  projecting  from  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  gall-bladder. 

Utnatnr* — OaJI-fiorKS—'ScBUerKi..  ZiemB8en'eHandb.,viii. ;  RiHin,  Denlscb. 
Aroh.  f.  klin.  Med..  1876;  Nkthtn,  Veth.  d.  X.  Congr.  f.  inn.  Med.,  1B91 ;  Jakowskt. 

Ziegler'8  Beitcage,  i.,  1S91.  ConjeHiio/a/renioi/rfiifi*— THOMB0M(withliter«tnre), 
On  congen.  oblit.  of  bile-ducts,  1892.  Cirnper— Sieoebt,  Virch.  Arcb.,  ciiiii.,  SG3, 
1893 :  Zenibs,  Prim.  Krebs  der  Gallenblose,  l«ipzig,  1S89 ;  Mato  Bobbok,  Diseases 
ot  the  gall-blkdder  and  bile  ducts.  2nd  ed..  1900. 

C. — The  Pancreas. 

The  pancreas  has  the  structure  of  a  salivary  gland,  consisting  of 

gituidular  acini  whose  ducts  communicate  with  a  main  duct  lying  in 

the  centre  of  the  gland  (Wirsung's  duct)    and    opening   into    the 

duodenum  in  common  with  the  ductus  choledochus. 
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The  function  of  the  pancreas  seems  to  be  similar  to  that  oT  th« 
salivary  glands,  but  the  gland  possesses  two  pathological  reUtion^ 
which  have  not  yet  obtained  a  full  explanation  but  are  of  great  impoil' 
ance.  These  are  the  relations  of  the  organ  to  the  absorption  of  &t  in 
the  alimentary  canal,  and  to  the  occurrence  of  diabetes.  Extirpatiin 
of  the  pancreas  seems  to  hinder  the  absorption  of  fat,  and  diaeaae  oftht 
organ  which  causes  destruction  of  tbe  tissue  or  obstruction  of  the  dun 
seems  to  have  a  similar  effect,  so  that  fat  appears  abundaGtly  in  the 
fraces.  The  relation  of  the  pancreas  to  diabetes  has  becD  alnady 
referred  to  at  pp.  227  and  228. 

Mttlformations  occur  chiefly  in  the  form  of  supernumerary  or  um- 
sory  glands  (Fig.  626).  These  are  usually  situated  in  the  wall  of  Cli« 
stomach,  duodenum,  or  jejunum.  Another  malformation  is  that  in 
which  the  pancreas  surrounds  the  duodenum. 


The  pancreas  is  occasionally  the  seat  of  HamorrhagoB  into  iu 
substance  {Faacrmlic  apo^exy).  These  may  be  tbe  result  of  injuries  lo 
the  abdominal  wall  or  the  consequence  of  passive  hypenemia  in  diseaus 
of  the  heart,  lungs,  or  liver.  Some  cases  of  sudden  death  have  been 
lecorded  by  Zenker,  Hooper,  and  Kloba,  in  which  the  roost  obviouc 
lesion  was  haemorrhage  into  the  substance  of  this  gland.  No  cause  for 
the  hemorrhage  was  apparent.  It  is  supposed  that  the  lesion  caused 
pressure  on  the  neighbouring  coeliac  plexus  and  semilunar  ganglion  and 
a  consequent  redox  paralysis  of  the  heart,  just  as  inhibition  of  the  hesrt 
is  producible  by  blows  on  the  abdomen  (Goltz's  experiment).  The 
hffiTOorrha^ie  may  be  :L.iaociated  with  necrosis  or  with  inflammation 
{Hamorrkaijic  puncrealilis)  leading  sometimes  to  abscess  formation  (Fig. 
C'27).     The  abscess  may  burst  into  the  peritoneum. 

Inflammations  of  the  pancreas  are  of  various  kinds.  Besides  the 
abscess  just  mentioned  we   have  suppurative  pancreatitis  like  rap- 
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purative  parotitis,  resulting  in  absceaseB;  alao  indurative  interstitial 
inflammation  with  loss  of  gland  tissue,  this  condition  being  sometimes 
of  sTphilitic  origin. 

Atrophy  of  the  pancreas  is  observed  often  as  a  part  of  general  emacia- 
tion, but  it  has  been  found  in  a  good  many  cases  of  Biabetes  mellitns. 

Patty  inflltration  of  the  pancreas  is  one  of  the  commonest  lesions  of 
this  gland.     There  is  normally  some  adipose  tissue  in  the  midst  of  the 
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gland,  and  this  sometimes  undergoes  considerable  increase,  the  proper 
glandular  substance  becoming  atrophied,  and  ncHpose  tissue  taking  it« 
place,  the  shape  and  general  appearance  of  the  gland  being  preserved. 
The  condition  may  be  part  of  a  general  obesity,  or  it  may  occur  in  old 
age,  and,  in  this  latter  case,  it  may  )>e  presumed  that  atrophy  of  the 
glandular  tissue  is  the  first  condition,  the  adipose  tissue  developing 
afterwards,  as  in  fatty  inlillration  of  voluntary  muscle.  Necrosis 
sometimes  occurs  in  the  adipose  tissue  of  the  organ,  producing  opaque 
vellow  patches  of  a  striking  character. 

The  glandular  structure  sometimes  undergoes  Cloudy  swelling,  in 
common  with  that  of  the  liver  and  other  organs  in  the  acute  fevers. 
Fatty  d^eneration  is  also  met  with. 
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TnberouloBis  is  not  common  in  the  pancreas,  but  we  meet  with 
caseous  masses  having  the  characters  of  a  local  tuberculosis.  More 
frequently  the  pancreas  is  involved  secondarily  in  a  tuberculosis  arising 
in  neighbouring  lymphatic  glands.  Syphilitic  Oummata  have  been 
observed. 

Of  the  tumours  of  the  pancreas,  Cancer  is  by  £Eir  the  most  important. 
It  occurs  most  frequently  in  the  head,  rarely  in  the  body  or  tail.  It  is 
mostly  a  dense  tumour  of  fibrous  appearance  (scirrhus),  but  cases  of 
sofb  and  of  colloid  cancer  have  been  seen.  The  cancer  ofien  obstructs 
Wirsung^s  duct,  or  produces  still  more  serious  results  by  obstructing 
the  ductus  communis.  It  may  even  by  its  retraction  or  by  its 
prominence  cause  a  partial  obstruction  of  the  duodenum.  There  may 
arise  in  this  way  considerable  disturbances  from  the  continuous  exten- 
sion of  the  tumour.  We  may  also  have  secondary  tumours  in  the 
lymphatic  glands,  liver,  or  peritoneum. 

Cancers  of  the  stomach  or  duodenum  rarely  extend  to  the  pancreas. 
The  gland  is  sometimes  the  scat  of  secondary  metastatic  tumours  when 
the  disease  becomes  generalized. 

The  Pancreatic  duct  (Wirsung's)  is  liable  to  certain  changes.  Con- 
cretions occur  in  it,  comparable  to  those  of  the  salivary  glands.  They 
are  mostly  round  or  oval  and  white  or  greyish  white.  In  size  they  haye 
been  met  with  as  large  as  a  hazel  nut  or  larger,  but  they  are  usually 
small  like  grains  of  sand.  They  are  composed  chiefly  of  carbonate  and 
phosphate  of  lime.  They  very  often  arise  in  dilated  ducts,  but  if  large 
may  cause  dilatation  by  obstructing  the  duct. 

Obstruction  and  Dilatation  of  Wirsung's  canal  may  arise,  as  we  have 
seen,  from  calculi,  cancers  of  the  head  of  the  pancreas,  or  from  tumours 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Dilatation  also  occurs  secondarily  to  atrophy  of 
the  gland.  The  dilated  duct  forms  a  series  of  pouches,  or  else  there  is 
a  more  definitely  localized  dilatation  so  that  actual  cysts  are  formed. 
The  latter  will  occur  when  the  orifice  is  completely  obstnicted ;  the 
cysts  may  reach  the  size  of  the  fist  or  that  of  a  child's  head,  and  these 
are  sometimes  designated  Ranula  pancreatica.  The  contents  of  the 
dilated  duct  may  be  simply  the  fluid  secretion,  but  sometimes  there  is 
thickening  of  the  contents  and  even  haemorrhage.  In  this  way  we  may 
have  coagula  causing  the  cysts  to  look  like  aneurysms,  all  the  more  as 
the  lining  of  the  cyst  may  become  the  seat  of  calcareous  plates  like  the 
internal  coat  of  an  artery  in  aneurysm. 

Literature. — Klebs,  Handb.  der  path.  Anat.,  i.,  1876;  Friedbsich,  in  Ziemsflen'f 
Cycl.,  vii. ;  Dieckhoff,  Beitrage  zur  Path.  Anat.  d.  Pankreas,  1895;  Tbuhabt. 
Pankreas-Pathologie,  i.,  Fettgewebsnekrose,  1902.  Relation  to /eU  absorfftum— 
Habley  (\iteTalUTe^>  Joutn.  of  Phys.,  xviii.,  1895.     Mai/ormations — Stmdioxos, 
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Jour,  of  anat.  and  phys.,  xiz.,  1886;  Klob,  Zeiischr.  d.  Wien.  Aerzte.,  1859; 
Zenxzb,  Yirch.  Arch.,  zxi.  Hamorrhagt — Prince  Morton,  Boston  Med.  and 
Sarg.  Jour.,  1882 ;  Zenker,  Berl.  klin.  Wochensch.,  1874 ;  Challand,  Bull,  de  la 
Soc.  mM.  de  la  Suisse  rom.,  1877;  Elebs,  loc.  cit.;  Korte,  Krankheiten  a.  Yer- 
letzangen  des  Pank.,  1898;  Elippel  and  Lefab,  Arch.  g^n.  de  M^.,  ii.,  1899. 
Atrophy  and  DlahettB — Ejlebs,  loo.  cit.;  Fberichs,  Ueber  den  Diabetes,  1884; 
DuFFEY,  Dubl.  Jour,  of  Med.  Sc,  1884  ;  Israel,  Virch.  Arch.,  Ixxxiii.,  1881.  Con- 
crttions — Johnston,  Amer.  Joar.  of  Med.  Sc,  1884.  Cysts — Recklinghausen, 
Virch.  Arch.,  xxx. ;  Hjelt,  Schmidt's  Jahrb.,  clvii.,  1873;  Tiloer,  Yirch.  Arch., 
czxzvii.,  1894.  Pancreatitis— FrrZy  Trans.  N.Y.  Path.  Soc,  1889;  Opie,  Joar. 
Ezper.  Med.,  v.,  1901. 

D.— The  Pkritoneum. 

Introduction. — The  peritoneum,  which  is  stretched  over  many  organs 
and  possesses  many  recesses  and  pouches,  has  a  superficies  said  to  be 
equal  to  the  surface  of  the  body.  It  is  a  large  lymphatic  sac  and  fluid 
is  constantly  circulating  through  it.  Experiments  (especially  those  of 
Wegner)  have  shown  that  the  peritoneum  possesses  great  powers  both 
of  the  transudation  and  absorption  of  fluid.  Thus  the  injection  of  con- 
centrated solution  of  sugar  or  of  glycerine  causes  an  exudation  of  serous 
fluid  amounting  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  from  3  to  8  per  cent,  of 
the  weight  of  the  body.  Again,  watery  fluids  and  even  urine,  bile,  oil, 
etc.,  are  absorbed  with  great  rapidity  without  injury  to  the  membrane, 
and  such  medicaments  as  morphia  and  chloral  are  absorbed  much  more 
rapidly  than  when  injected  subcutaneously.  Finely  divided  solid 
matter  is  also  readily  absorbed  and  carried  into  the  lymphatics.  The 
absorption  is  eflected  presumably  by  stomata,  by  which  the  sac 
communicates  with  the  lymphatic  vessels.  Whilst  all  parts  of  the 
peritoneum  doubtless  possess  the  power  of  absorption,  there  are  two 
localities  in  which  this  presents  points  of  special  interest. 

From  certain  facts  to  be  afterwards  referred  to  in  connection  with 
tuberculosis  and  cancer  of  the  peritoneum,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the 
Great  omentum  is  specially  concerned  in  the  process  of  absorption. 
This  double  layer  of  peritoneum,  lying  free  in  the  cavity,  may  be 
regarded  as  a  drain  by  means  of  which  the  fluid  is  drawn  ofl*. 

Again,  the  lymphatics  of  the  Diaphragm  communicate  on  the  one 
hand  with  the  peritoneal  sac,  and  on  the  other  with  the  pleural  cavity, 
80  that  fluid  and  flnely-divided  solids  may  be  carried  through  from  one 
to  the  other.  It  is  probable  that  the  general  course  of  the  current  is 
from  peritoneum  to  pleura,  although  it  may  be  reversed. 

This  great  power  of  absorption  is  very  important,  especially  in  rela- 
tion to  septic  processes.  The  products  of  septic  decomposition  are 
readily  absorbed ;    sometimes   in   such  quantity  as  to  produce  fatal 
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results  before  they  have  had  time  to  induce  any  considerable  local 
effects.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  rupture  of  the  intestine,  where 
death  may  occur  within  twenty-four  hours  without  definite  symptoms 
of  peritonitis,  and  apparently  from  absorption  of  the  septic  poison. 
After  death,  however,  signs  of  inflammation  are  usually  visible  in  the 
peritoneum. 

The  fluid  in  the  peritoneal  sac  is  not  at  rest,  but  circulates,  and  the 
movements  of  the  intestines  doubtless  have  to  do  with  its  transportation 
from  place  to  place.  Hence  any  pathogenic  agent  introduced  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity  is  generally  carried  to  every  part  of  the  sac  and 
produces  its  effects  in  every  region.  Abundant  examples  of  this  are 
afforded  by  such  conditions  as  tuberculosis  of  the  peritoneum,  inflam- 
mations, and  cancer. 

1.  Blalformations. — The  mesenteries  are  sometimes  too  long  or  too 
short.  The  former  condition  is  supposed  to  have  to  do  with  the  causa- 
tion of  hernias.  The  latter  causes  the  intestine  to  be  unduly  controlled 
in  its  movements.  In  a  case  recorded  by  Lawson  Tait  the  peritoneum 
passed  from  loop  to  loop  without  any  proper  mesentery.  There  are 
also  dermoid  cysts  of  congenital  origin  found  in  the  peritoneum. 

2.  Disorders  of  the  circulation  in  the  peritoneum. — (a)  Active 
hypersBmia  is  produced  when  from  any  cause  a  general  relaxation  of 
the  arteries  in  the  sac  occurs.  Leaving  inflammation  out  of  account, 
this  will  hardly  occur  except  as  a  result  of  sudden  removal  of  extra 
pressure  from  these  vessels.  If  a  large  ovarian  tumour  be  removed  from 
the  abdomen,  or  ascitic  fluid  be  drawn  off,  the  arteries  and  capillaries 
which  have  previously  accommodated  themselves  to  the  undue  pressure 
on  their  walls,  relax,  and  hypersemia  occurs.  The  hypersemia  may 
result  in  the  occurrence  of  a  peculiar  form  of  Chronic  hsBmozrliagie 
peritonitis,  comparable  with  haemorrhagic  pachymeningitis  (see  p.  791), 
the  effused  blood  being  here  also  sometimes  a  prominent  feature 
(HflBmatoma  of  the  peritoneum).  As  in  the  other  case  it  may  be  a 
question  whether  there  is  an  inflammation  preliminary  to  the  haemor- 
rhage, or  whether  the  hyperemia  induces  bleeding,  the  succeeding 
organization  of  the  clot  leading  to  the  formation  of  a  membranous 
layer  on  its  surface.  Where  ascitic  fluid  has  been  drawn  off  many 
times,  there  may  be  several  layei's  of  soft  membrane  on  the  sur&ce 
of  the  peritoneum,  the  innermost  being  the  most  delicate  and  the 
newest. 

(b)  Passive  hypersBmia  occurs  as  a  result  of  obstruction  to  the  portal 
circulation,  either  alone  or  as  part  of  a  general  venous  hypersemia.  It 
is  chiefly  important  in  relation  to  ascites,  of  which  it  is  the  most 
frequent  cause. 
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(e)  Hamorrhage. — There  may  be  unimportant  haemorrhages  in  the 
subetanco  of  the  peritoneum  in  scurvy,  haemophilia,  etc.  More  con- 
siderable haemorrhages  occur  in  consequence  of  rupture  of  larger 
vessels.  Aneurysms  of  the  abdominal  aorta  not  infrequently  rupture. 
The  blood  accumulates  at  first  behind  the  peritoneum,  but  it  may  also 
pass  into  the  cavity.  Traumatic  rupture  of  liver,  spleen,  or  kidneys 
may  also  cause  haemorrhage  although  these  lesions,  especially  in  the 
case  of  the  kidney,  are  liable  to  produce  subperitoneal  haemorrhage. 
Then  there  are  frequent  haemorrhages  from  the  female  generative 
organs,  as  from  the  rupture  of  the  cyst  in  extra-uterine  pregnancy,  but 
it  may  also  occur  without  apparent  cause  at  menstrual  periods.  (See 
Periuterine  Haematocele.)  There  are  also  haemorrhages  in  tuberculosis 
and  cancer  of  the  peritoneum. 

The  effused  blood  is  in  many  cases  readily  absorbed,  but  when  the 
collection  of  blood  is  local,  as  in  the  [>elvis,  or  the  peritoneum  is  altered 
by  inflammation,  it  may  remain.  If  there  is  a  considerable  mass  the 
name  Hsematoma  is  applied.  The  blood  becomes  decolorized  and  sur- 
rounded  or  encapsuled  by  new-formed  connective  tissue  in  the  ordinary 
way.  The  blood  thus  sets  up  a  chronic  inflammation  which,  in  the  case 
of  the  pelvic  haematoceles,  may  have  serious  consequences  by  interfering 
with  the  uterus  and  ovaries. 

(d)  Ascites. — This  name  is  given  to  dropsy  of  the  peritoneal  cavity. 
It  is  sometimes,  although  rarely,  a  part  of  a  general  oedema,  occurring 
in  disease  of  the  heart  or  lungs,  in  Bright's  disease,  and  in  anaemic 
states.  It  is  peculiarly  prone  to  occur  when  the  portal  circulation  is 
specially  obstructed.  This  may  happen  by  the  portal  vein  being 
obstructed  by  thrombosis,  or  pressed  on  from  without,  but  more  fre- 
quently it  is  by  some  lesion  in  the  liver  itself,  such  as  cirrhosis  or 
cancer,  which  obstructs  the  portal  vessels,  as  it  were,  in  detail. 

In  these  cases  the  ascites  is  from  increased  transudation,  and  it  is 
much  less  common  to  have  it  occurring  from  interference  with  absorp- 
tion. This  may  have  something  to  do  with  it,  however,  in  cases  of 
cancer  of  the  peritoneum,  where  the  numerous  cancerous  tumours 
originate  from  material  carried  into  the  lymphatic  channels  and  grow- 
ing there.  These  tumours  will  necessarily  obstruct  the  lymphatics  to  a 
large  extent  in  detail,  whilst  they  may  also  produce  by  their  irrita- 
tion a  hyperaemia  of  the  peritoneal  vessels  and  so  lead  to  increased 
transudation. 

The  fluid  in  ascites  is  contained  in  the  general  sac  of  the  peritoneum, 
but  where  adhesions  have  previously  existed  it  may  be  confined  to 
particular  parts,  and  may  be  sacculated.  Sometimes  also,  in  children, 
there  is  a  dropsy  in  the  sac  of  the  omentum  (Hydrops  amenti). 
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The  character  of  the  fluid  in  ascites  is  that  of  ordinary  transudations, 
A  clear,  slightly  yellow,  limpid  fluid  of  low  specific  gravity.  After  it 
has  stood  for  a  time  it  often  deposits  a  very  gelatinous  coagulam  of 
fibrine. 

In  prolonged  ascites  the  peritoneum  is  apt  to  get  somewhat  thick- 
ened, especially  when  puncture  has  been  frequently  performed.  Tbe 
great  omentum  is  not  infrequently  gathered  up  so  as  to  be  thicker  and 
shorter  than  usual,  and  in  that  case  it  will  act  less  efficiently  as  a  drain. 

Chylous  ascites  has  already  been  referred  to  as  occurring  in  con- 
nection with  obstruction  of  the  thoracic  duct  (see  under  CEdema).  The 
fluid  in  the  abdomen  is  milky,  containing  finely  dissolved  fet.  Of  a 
diflerent  nature  is  Ascites  adiposus,  which  may  be  confused  with 
chylous  ascites,  as  in  it  also  the  fluid  is  milky.  In  this  case  the  milki- 
ness  is  from  fatty  degeneration  of  cells,  either  the  endothelium  in 
ordinary  ascites  or  the  cells  in  cancer.  There  is  always  the  distinction 
between  the  two  conditions  that  in  chylous  ascites  the  fat  is  free,  while 
in  ascites  adiposus  it  is  in  cells. 

3.  Inflammations  of  the  peritoneum.  PeritonitiB. — Inflammation 
of  the  peritoneum  is  very  seldom  spontaneous  in  its  origin.  It  seems 
remarkable  that,  compared  with  the  pleura  or  pericardium,  this  mem- 
brane is  so  seldom  the  seat  of  independent  inflammation  as  a  result,  for 
instance,  of  the  irritation  of  the  blood  in  acute  rheumatism,  or  of  the 
more  vague  causes  of  irritation  designated  as  cold. 

The  peritoneum  is,  however,  peculiarly  liable  to  inflammations  of  a 
secondary  character,  the  irritant  proceeding  either  from  without  as  in 
wounds  of  the  abdomen,  or  from  one  of  the  organs  lying  beneath  the 
membrane. 

Mere  exposure  to  the  air  or  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  abdominal 
cavity  does  not  induce  peritonitis,  and  even  a  somewhat  prolonged 
cooling  of  the  membrane,  as  during  an  operation,  does  not  seem  to  lead 
to  inflammation. 

Septic  inflammations. — These  comprise  the  great  proportion  of  acute 
inflammations  of  the  peritoneum.  Experiments  (Grawitz,  Waterhouse) 
seem  to  show  that  whilst  the  peritoneal  cavity  is  a  favourable  place  for 
the  propagation  of  pyogenic  microbes  in  respect  to  temperature  and 
other  conditions,  yet  its  absorbent  power  is  such  that  tbe  introduction 
of  these  agents  is  not  followed  by  inflammation  when  tbe  peritoneum 
is  strictly  normal.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there  be  in  the  sac  stagnant 
serous  fluid,  or  irritating  substances  calculated  to  produce  transudation, 
or  if  there  is  a  septic  wound  communicating  with  the  peritoneum  so 
that  the  microbes  are  vigorously  produced  and  nourished,  then  they 
multiply  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  and  evolve  their  specific  toxins. 
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It  is  obvious  that  in  actual  cases  in  man  the  pyogenic  microbes  will 
rarely  be  introduced  as  pure  cultures  into  a  normal  peritoneum  as  in 
the  case  of  experiments.  Septic  inoculation  takes  place  from  a  wound 
in  the  abdomen  becoming  septic,  or  more  frequently  by  rupture  of  the 
stomach,  intestine,  or  vermiform  appendix,  or  by  propagation  of  septic 
processes  from  the  uterus  in  delivery.  In  the  one  class  of  cases  the 
conditions  are  those  of  a  septic  wound  communicating  with  the  peri- 
toneal cavity.  In  the  other  irritating  matters  from  the  alimentary  canal 
are  also  introduced  along  with  pyogenic  agents. 

If  the  pyogenic  agents  once  settle  in  the  peritoneal  sac  they  pro- 
pagate with  enormous  rapidity  in  the  warm  and  moist  cavity,  and  it 
may  happen  that  in  a  comparatively  few  hours  we  may  have  such  an 
absorption  of  toxins  as  to  cause  death  by  septic  poisoning  even  before 
much  evidence  of  inflammation  has  manifested  itself 

The  septic  inflammations  are  pre-eminently  acute,  and  tend  rapidly 
towards  suppuration.  At  first  there  is  hypersemia  and  a  serous  and 
Fibrinous  exudation.  The  exuded  fibrine  is  visible  on  free  surfaces  as 
a  soft  yellow  layer,  and  is  often  present  in  the  fluid  as  yellow  flakes. 
It  glues  together  surfaces  which  are  in  contact,  such  as  the  loops  of  the 
intestine,  but  the  adhesions  are  soft  and  readily  separated.  As  the 
inflammation  goes  on,  the  fibrinous  exudation,  which  from  the  first 
contains  very  numerous  leucocytes  and  is  correspondingly  soft,  becomes 
still  more  infiltrated  with  these,  and  assumes  the  characters  of  pus.  Pus 
may  be  found  in  some  parts,  while  in  others  there  is  still  the  soft 
fibrinous  exudation.  Thus  pus  may  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  original  source  of  the  inflammation,  as  around  the  vermiform 
appendix,  the  inflammation  being  here  more  intense  or  of  longer 
standing.  The  pus,  and  even  any  free  fibrine  that  may  exist,  com- 
monly gravitate  to  dependent  parts,  and  we  may  find  a  collection  of 
yellow  pus  in  the  pelvis,  especially  in  Douglas's  pouch. 

The  endothelial  cells  of  the  peritoneum  take  part  in  the  inflamma- 
tion. They  multiply  and  enlarge  (Orth),  or  they  are  shed.  The  under- 
lying connective  tissue  is  infiltrated  with  serous  fluid  and  exudation, 
and  all  the  underlying  tissues  are  altered,  more  especially  the  wall  of 
the  intestine,  whose  coats  are  often  (Edematous  and  swollen.  There  is 
not  infrequently  considerable  tympanitic  distension  of  the  intestine 
from  paralysis  of  its  muscular  coat.  This  Meteorism  is  sometimes  a 
peculiarly  distressing  feature  in  puerperal  fever. 

Septic  peritonitis,  if  general,  is  almost  necessarily  fatal.  Sometimes 
it  is  localized  by  adhesions,  and  even  after  the  occurrence  of  suppur- 
ation, may  subside  and  give  place  to  chronic  inflammation. 

A  more  localized  acute  peritonitis  not  infrequently  occurs.    It  may 
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be  in  connection  with  appendicitis  (tide  ante),  or  with  diseases  of  the 
uterus,  or  may  be  even  a  result  of  inflEirction  of  the  spleen.  If  recover 
occurs  from  such  inflammations  adhesion  of  the  surfaces  affected  is  the 
result. 

Chronic  peritonitis,  whether  developing  out  of  the  acute  fonn  or 
occurring  in  connection  with  disease  in  an  underlying  organ,  is  char- 
acterized by  new-formation  of  connective  tissue,  frequently  with 
adhesion  of  opposing  surfaces  (Peritonitis  adhamva).  The  details  of  this 
process  are  similar  to  those  in  chronic  pleurisy ;  it  only  remains  here 
to  specify  some  of  the  more  common  instances  of  the  affection. 

A  diffuse  chronic  peritonitis  sometimes  develops  in  the  course  of 
Bright's  disease.  There  is  also  commonly,  in  cases  of  secondary  cancer 
of  the  peritoneum,  a  general  chronic  peritonitis. 

Local  thickenings  of  the  capsule  of  the  liver  and  spleen  are  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  connection  with  diseases  in  these  organs  or  their 
neighbourhood.  Sometimes  the  connective  tissue  is  hard,  almost  like 
cartilage.  Very  commonly  there  is  adhesion  to  the  parts  around, 
especially  to  the  diaphragm.  On  the  other  hand,  the  diaphragm  may 
be  adherent  by  reason  of  the  extension  of  an  inflammation  from  the 
pleura,  the  irritant  having  passed  downwards  in  a  direction  contrary  to 
that  of  the  usual  circulation. 

The  peritoneum  around  the  female  generative  organs  is  liable  to  venr 
frequent  local  chronic  inflammations  (Perimetritis),  resulting  in  complex 
adhesions  and  mattings  of  the  pelvic  organs.  The  contraction  of  the 
new-formed  connective  tissue  may  cause  considerable  distortion  of  these 
organs. 

There  is  also  a  peritonitis  from  rupture  of  the  gall-bladder  or  a  bile 
duct  (see  p.  1046). 

4.  Tuberculosis  of  the  peritoneum.  Tubercular  peritonitis. — This 
disease  is  due  to  the  existence  of  the  tubercular  \irus  in  the  peritoneal 
cavity.  The  virus  seldom  gains  entrance  into  the  sac  from  tubercular 
ulcers  of  the  intestine,  apparently  because  the  intestinal  lymphatics  are 
subperitoneal  and  do  not  communicate  with  the  interior  of  the  sac 
Tuberculosis  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  more  especially  those  of  the 
mesentery,  seems  to  be  the  principal  primary  source  of  tuberculosis  of 
the  peritoneum.  An  old  caseous  gland  may  break  down  and  rupture 
into  the  sac,  and  this  may  occiu'  although  the  glands  may  be  only  to 
a  slight  degree  affected.  Tuberculosis  of  the  vertebrsB  may  give  rise 
to  it,  and  in  some  eases  tuberculosis  of  the  testicle  and  vas  deferens  has 
extended  to  the  peritoneum,  the  disease  being  in  that  case  concentrated 
in  the  inguinal  region  where  the  vas  deferens  approaches  nearest  to  the 
peritoneum. 
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Having  reached  the  peritoneum  the  virus  is  carried  hither  and  thither 
throughout  the  sac  by  the  regular  currents.  The  consequence  is  the 
formation  of  innumerable  tubercular  nodules  and  an  Inflammation  of 
the  peritoneum.  The  inflammation  is  at  first  acute,  accompanied  by 
serous  and,  usually,  fibrinous  exudation  as  in  septic  inflammations. 
There  is  thus  often  considerable  swelling  of  the  abdomen.  In  some 
cases  the  inflammation  is  unusually  acute  and  it  may  even  be  suppur- 
ative in  character. 

By  the  time  the  case  comes  to  be  examined  post  mortem  the  acute 
stage  has  usually  |)assed  ofl*  and  we  find  evidences  of  chronic  inflam- 
mation in  the  form  of  thickening  of  the  peritoneum  and  multiple 
vascularized  adhesions  in  every  part.  The  loops  of  the  intestines  are 
adherent  to  each  other,  and  the  superficial  ones  to  the  anterior  wall  of 
the  abdomen;  the  omentum  is  adherent  to  the  intestine;  the  liver  to 
the  diaphragm,  and  so  on.  In  fact  the  peritoneal  cavity  is  obliterated 
by  adhesions.  In  the  midst  of  these  adhesions  are  numerous  yellow 
masses  of  very  various  sizes,  some  as  large  as  split-peas,  and  usually 
flat.  These  caseous  masses  are  composed  of  groups  of  tubercles 
which  have  very  much  the  character  of  those  found  in  tubercular 
pericarditis.  The  caseous  tubercles  have  developed  in  the  usual  way 
out  of  grey  miliary  tubercles,  and  examination  will  usually  show 
examples  in  the  various  intermediate  stages. 

The  condition  of  the  Omentum  is  worthy  of  special  mention.  It  is 
drawn  together  and  thickened,  and  closely  adherent  to  the  intestine 
and  wall  of  the  abdomen,  while  in  its  substance  numerous  tubercular 
masses  are  to  be  found. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  Tubercular  pleurisy  often  develops 
in  association  with  tubercular  t)eritonitis.  There  is  in  the  pleura  for 
the  most  part  a  serous  and  sometimes  a  fibrinous  exudation,  and  as  the 
eruption  is  usually  recent  the  tubercles  are  in  the  form  of  small  white 
or  grey  nodules.  They  are  commonly  grouped  mainly  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  pleural  cavity,  in  this  way  indicating  the  source  of  the 
infection. 

Healing  is  not  infrequent  in  tubercular  peritonitis,  but  the  resulting 

conditions  are  rarely  the  subject  of  observation.     The  author  had  the 

opportunity  of  examining  a  case  ten  years  after  the  patient  had  passed 

through  an  attack  which  was  diagnosed  as  tubercular  peritonitis.     The 

peritoneum  was  obliterated  by  soft  connective  tissue  adhesions,  which 

united  the  intestines  and  the  various  organs  together.     There  were  no 

tubercles  visible,  but  here  and  there  a  small  cretaceous  mass  in  the 

midst  of  the  adhesions.     When  the  tuberculosis  had  been  overcome  the 

dead  caseous  matter  had  remained.    This  was  in  great  part  absorbed  as 

3x 
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dead  animal  matter.  Where,  from  the  size  of  the  mass  or  otherwise, 
absorption  did  not  occur,  calcareous  infiltration  took  place.  The 
adhesion  of  the  peritoneum  may  be  more  localized,  and  by  the  stretch- 
ing of  the  adhesions,  bands  or  bridles  may  be  formed  under  which  the 
intestine  may  be  incarcerated.  The  author  has  observed  several  cases 
of  this  kind. 

In  Acute  miliary  taberculosis,  the  appearances  are  altogether 
different  from  those  of  tubercular  peritonitis.  The  tubercles  are  very 
small  grey  nodules  hardly  visible  to  the  naked  eye  and  specially 
abundant  in  the  upper  piirt  of  the  abdomen  and  in  the  omentum. 
They  are  in  connection  with  the  blood-vessels  and  not  on  the  surface  of 
the  membrane,  being  really  subperitoneal,  and  there  is  no  inflammation. 

5.  Tumours  of  the  peritoneum. — These  are  rarely  primary.  Lipomu 
of  small  size  originating  from  the  appendices  epiploica;  are  common. 
They  are  usually  pedunculated  and  of  small  size.  The  tumour  may 
become  detached  by  narrowing  and  separation  of  its  neck  and  subse- 
quently acquiring  adhesions,  may  form  a  sessile  tumour  elsewhere,  as 
on  the  surface  of  the  diaphragm.  Lipomata  may  also  originate  from 
the  subperitoneal  adipose  tissue,  and  may  attain  large  dimensions. 
They  conform  to  the  type  of  Difftise  Lipomas.  Nolan  removed  one 
which  weighed  five  pounds  from  over  the  descending  colon  of  a  child 
2^  years  old.  Cysts  are  occasionally  met  with  in  the  mesentery  and 
omentum.  Retro-peritoneal  sarcoma  is  not  uncommon.  The  tumour, 
sometimes  growing  to  a  very  large  size,  pushes  the  organs  before  it 
and  may  infiltrate  them. 

Sometimes  we  meet  with  bulky  gelatinous  tumours  in  the  abdomen, 
and  the  recognition  of  the  exact  nature  of  some  of  them  is  a  matter  of 
considerable  difficulty.  Colloid  cancer  of  the  stomach  and  intestine  not 
infrequently,  as  we  shall  see  afterwards,  passes  on  till  it  reaches  the 
peritoneum,  and  may  result  in  the  formation  of  bulky  gelatinous  masses 
there.  But,  besides  that,  there  are  primary  tumours  of  the  peritoneum 
which  belong  to  the  class  of  Cylindroma  or  Plexiform  angiosarcoiDA. 
In  these  cases  there  is  a  new-formation  of  blood-vessels  in  the 
adventitia,  of  which  a  peculiar  gelatinous  tissue  is  produced.  These 
tumours  may  attain  a  large  size,  weighing  as  much  as  forty  pounds. 

Primary  cancer  occurs  with  similar  characters  to  that  of  the  pleura, 
and  like  that  form  it  is  sometimes  called  endothelioma.  The  tumour 
is  in  the  form  of  nodules  of  large  or  small  size  along  with  great 
thickening  of  the  peritoneum.  There  is  also  great  serous  effusion  and 
usually  also  fibrinous  deposition.     There  may  be  blood  in  the  exudation. 

Secondary  cancer  of  the  peritoneum  will  be  considered  in  the  next 
section. 
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Lympho-sarcoma  is  not  such  a  common  tumour  here  as  in  the 
mediastinum,  but  it  sometimes  originates  in  the  lymphatic  glands  of 
the  mesentery  and  involves  all  the  neighbouring  structures.  We  may 
thus  have  bulky  tumours  occupying  the  place  of  a  portion  of  the 
mesentery  and  intestine,  and  repeating  roughly  the  anatomical  relations 
of  these. 

literature. — Physiology  and  General  Pathology — Wegner,  Langenbeck's  Arch., 
Kx. ;  Orawitz,  Charity- Annalen,  1884,  p.  770;  Waterhouse,  Virch.  Arch.,  cxix., 
342.  yfalfor  mat  ions — Lawson  Tait,  Dubl.  Jour,  of  Med.  Sc,  1869;  Obstet.  Jour., 
iii.  Htfrnorrhages — Recklinghausen,  Virch.  Arch.,  xxvi.,  1863;  Cordua,  Resorp- 
tionsmech.  von  Blutergiissen,  1877;  Friedreich,  Virch.  Arch.,  Iviii.,  1873; 
Baumler,  ibid.,  lix.,  1874.  Chy/om  ascites — Quincke,  Deatsch.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med., 
XXX.,  1882;  Coats,  Museum  Catalogue  of  Western  Infirmary,  Glasgow  (two  cases 
from  thrombosis  of  jugular);  Letulle,  Bev.  d.  Med.,  1884;  Whitla,  Brit.  Med. 
Jour.,  i.,  1885;  Shaw,  Journ.  of  Path,  and  Bact.,  vi.,  1900.  Inflammation — 
Okawitz  and  Waterhouse,  loc.  cit. ;  Klein,  Anat.  of  lymph,  syst.,  i.,  1873;  Orth, 
Virch.  Arch.,  Iviii.,  1873;  Fraenkel,  Deutsch.  med.  Wochenschr.,  1884;  Bauer, 
in  Ziemssen's  Cycl.,  xiv.,  1878;  Ajbramow,  Ziegler's  Beitrage,  xxiii.,  1898;  Buttner, 
ibid.,  XXV.,  1899;  Brunn,  Centralb.  f.  allgem.  Path.,  xii.,  1901;  Nicholls,  Studies 
from  Royal  Victoria  Hosp.,  Montreal,  i.,  3,  1902.  Tuberculosis — Klebs,  Virch. 
Arch.,  xliv.,  1868;  Payne,  Path.  Trans.,  xxi.,  1870;  Baumuarten,  Zeitschr.  f. 
klin.  Med.,  x.,  1885 ;  Grawit/,  Charit^-Annalen,  xi.,  1886 ;  Benndorf,  Ueber 
primare  u.  isolierte  Bauchfelltuberkulose,  Inaug.  Diss.,  Miinchen,  1899.  Lipoma 
— NoiAN,  Australasian  Med.  Gaz.,  1898,  p.  145;  sec  also  Catalogue  of  Path. 
Museum  Western  Intirmary,  Glasgow,  2nd  edition.  Gyst't — Dowd,  Annals  of 
Surg.,  xxxii.,  1900.  Primary  cancer — Bristowe,  Path.  Trans.,  xxi.,  1870; 
Neelsen,  Deutsch.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  xxxi.,  1882;  Brieoek,  Charit6-Annalen, 
viii.,  1H83.  Lymph o- sarcoma j  etc. — Wickham  Lego,  St.  Barth.  Hosp.  Rep.,  xi., 
1 875  ;  Baender,  Sarcoma  of  Peritoneum,  Inaug.  Diss.,  Greifswald,  1891. 

E. — The  Secondary  Extension  of  Cancers  of  the 

Abdominal  Organs. 

We  have  seen  in  the  study  of  the  diseases  of  the  stomach  and 
intestine  that  cancer  of  these  organs  very  often  leads  to  secondary 
tumours  in  the  liver  and  peritoneum,  and  it  may  be  well  to  consider 
here  more  systematically  what  paths  the  infective  material  follows  in 
passing  from  the  primary  tumour  to  the  seat  of  the  secondary  growths. 

The  secondary  growths  in  the  liver,  in  the  case  of  cancers  of  the 
3rgans  mentioned,  form  in  connection  with  the  portal  vessels,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  material  is  brought  to  the  liver  by  the  portal  vein 
from  its  radicles.  But  the  question  remains,  How  does  the  cancerous 
material  find  its  way  into  the  radicles  of  the  portal  vein  ?  We  know 
that  in  external  cancers  the  secondary  tumours  occur  uniformly  in  the 
lymphatic  glands,  and  it  is  only  after  these  have  been  long  involved 
that  the  cancerous  material  reaches  the  blood. 
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It  seems  probable  that  cancers  of  the  abdominal  organs  form  no 
exception  to  this  rule,  and  that  extension  to  the  liver  is  usually  a  kte 
and  properly  a  tertiary  phenomenon,  although  the  concealed  and  pro- 
tected position  of  the  primary  tumour  and  of  the  secondary  lesions  in 
the  lymphatic  glands  renders  this  difficult  of  demonstration. 

Sapposing  this  view  to  be  correct,  then  it  follows  that,  if  a  cancer  of  the  stomach 
or  intestine  causes  secondary  growths  in  lymphatic  glands  whose  VeixiB  are  not 
radicles  of  the  portal,  the  tumours  of  the  tertiary  order  would  not  be  in  the  liver 
but  in  the  lungs,  or  beyond  the  lungs,  in  organs  fed  by  the  systemic  arteries. 

The  author  met  with  a  case  of  cancer  of  the  stomach  in  which,  instead  of  the 
glands  immediately  outside  its  wall,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  pre-vertebral  glands 
were  enlarged  and  cancerous.  One  of  tliese  was  adherent  to  the  wall  of  the  inferior 
vena  cava,  and  on  opening  this  vein  a  little  white  thrombus  was  seen  peeping  out 
of  a  small  branch  which  emerged  from  the  large  gland  into  the  vein.  There  were 
cancerous  thrombi  in  other  veins  within  these  glands,  and  on  microscopic  examina- 
tion it  was  found  that  the  cancerous  tissue  in  the  glands  had  largely  broken  up  the 
veins,  and  epithelial  cells  were  found  in  them  along  with  the  blood.  In  this  case 
there  were  innumerable  cancerous  emboli  in  the  lungs. 

This  case  would  seem  to  indicate  that  cancers  in  lymphatic  glands,  by  breaking 
up  the  gland,  penetrate  into  the  venous  radicles  in  the  gland,  and  so  pass  into 
the  general  circulation.  It  seems  a  legitimate  inference  from  this  case  that  when 
the  liver  becomes  involved  in  cancer  of  the  alimentary  canal,  it  does  so  by  the 
portal  blood  becoming  infected  through  the  lymphatic  glands. 

There  remains  one  possible  difficulty  in  the  way  of  accepting  this  view.  In 
external  cancers  it  is  exceptional  for  the  general  circulation  to  become  infected. 
The  disease  generally  goes  no  further  than  the  lymphatic  glands,  whereas  in  cancers 
of  the  abdominal  organs  the  liver  is  affected  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases. 
But  in  cases  of  external  cancer  the  patient  usually  suffers  from  ulceration  of  the 
primary  or  secondary  growth  or  of  both,  and  dies  before  the  infection  has  reached 
the  general  circulation.  In  the  case  of  abdominal  cancers,  however,  the  organs 
themselves,  and  the  lymphatic  glands,  are  protected  by  their  position,  and  the 
cancers  are  not  so  apt  to  interfere  with  the  general  health  as  external  cancers  are. 
If  the  history  of  even  an  extensively  ulcerating  cancer  of  the  stomach  be  compared 
with  that  of  a  cancer  of  the  mamma,  the  difference  will  be  very  apparent.  If  the 
cancer  of  the  stomach  does  not  produce  vomiting  or  stricture  of  the  pylorus,  there 
may  be  for  a  long  period  very  little  disturbance  of  the  general  health,  and  little 
more  than  symptoms  of  dyspepsia.  It  seems  probable,  from  the  history  of  s(»ne 
cases,  that  a  cancer  of  the  stomach  may  go  on  for  many  years  without  causing 
death.  The  abdominal  lymphatic  glands  are  still  more  protected.  They  practically 
never  ulcerate,  and,  in  relation  to  direct  injury  to  health,  cancer  in  them  is  of  little 
account. 

It  seems  probable,  then,  that  in  cases  where  the  liver  is  affected  the  disease  is  of 
much  longer  duration  in  its  primary  seat  than  is  often  suspected.  Cases  of  multiple 
cancer  of  the  liver  are  often  examined  after  death,  in  which  no  suspicion  has  existed 
during  life  of  the  existence  of  a  primary  tumour  in  the  stomach,  and  this  tumoor 
may  possibly  have  been  going  on  for  a  period  whose  duration  cannot  in  any  way  be 
estimated. 

Cancerous  inte^^Uou  of  the  peritoneum,  like  that  of  the  liver,  occiin 
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by  extension  of  cancer  from  the  abdominal  organs.  The  seat  of  the 
cancer  may  be  any  of  the  abdominal  organs  ;  the  peritoneum  becomes 
infected  when  the  cancerous  material  finds  its  way  into  the  cavity. 

There  are  some  cancers  which  have  comparatively  little  tendency  to 
extend  along  the  lymphatics  to  the  glaods,  but  prefer  to  insinuate 
themselves  among  neighbouring  structures,  and  advance  by  continuity 
of  tissue.  This  applies  especially  to  Colloid  oancer,  which  often  grows 
through  the  wall  of  the  stomach  or  intestine,  while  the  glands  are  hardly 
at  all  affected.  We  can  understand  that  a  cancer  with  such  a  rigid 
stroma  as  this  form  has,  and  nith  cells  which  so  readily  swell  up  and 
become  transformed,  will  not  readily  allow  of  transportation  of  its 
elements.    But  this  form  of  cancer  very  readily,  after  growing  through 


the  wall  of  the  stomach  or  intestine,  infects  the  peritoncuin,  and  there 
is  no  form  of  cancer  which,  in  such  a  large  pro[M>rtioii  of  cases,  produces 
secondary  tumours  there. 

The  Cancers  of  the  ovary  being  alreaily  very  close  to  the  peritoneum, 
readily  produce  cancerous  infection,  and  do  no  in  almost  every  form  uf 
cancer.  Cancers  of  the  Pancreas  als<i  frei[ucntly  have  a  similar  course 
for  the  same  reason.  The  ordinary  cancers  of  the  alimentary  canal 
more  rarely  pass  through  the  walls  and  infect  the  {Kirltoneum,  but  they 
sometimes  do.  It  is  besides  not  inLi:omnHin  to  meet  with  secondary 
cancers  of  the  Liver  which  have  pioducud  an  infection  of  the  peri- 
toneum, some  of  the  tunioni's  of  the  liver  having  reached  the  surface 
and  extended  through  the  capside. 

When  the  cancerous  material  gets  into  the  peritoneum  it  is  cunied 
throughout  it  by  the  circulating  fluid,  aided  by  the  movements  of  the 
t,  and  secondary  cancerous  tumours  commonly  spring  up  in  the 
;  diverse  regions  {Fig.   62iS),      It   may   be  remembered  that  in 
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the  peritoneum  there  are  innumerable  open  stomata  ready  to  absorb 
any  fineiy  divided  solid  matter  that  may  be  suspended  in  tbe  peritODetl 
fluid.  The  infective  material  will  therefore  be  carried  Arom  the  suifue 
into  the  subBtancc  of  the  peritoneum,  or  into  the  subperitoneal  ti«ue, 
and  the  resulting  tumours  are  really  beneath  the  sur&ce.  They  Ibmi 
usually  flat  growths  with  a  smooth  surface,  the  general  surface  of  xbv 


peritoneum  l>eing  perhaps  unbroken.  Not  infre<|uently  the  tumours 
are  continuous  with  one  another  in  some  parts  of  the  abdominal  wrII, 
a  layer  of  cancerous  tissue  appearing  like  a  subperitoneal  thickening. 

The  Great  omentum  is  someii-hat  peculiarly  situated  in  this  respect. 
Me  have  seen  that  it  proliably  acts  as  n  kind  of  drain  in  the  jieritoneal 
cavity,  and  if  this  be  the  case  it  will  specially  absorb  any  material 
which  gets  into  the  cavity.  In  accordance  with  this  there  is  usually 
in  cancer  of  the  j>oiitoneum  great  new-formation  in  the  omentum.  In 
colloid  cancer  it  sometimes  assumes  the  form  of  a  bulky  heavy  mass 
(see  Fig.  6'2y),  and  \\\  otUev  forms  we  have  it  gathered  up  and  converted 
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into  a  solid  tumour  lying  transversely  in  the  abdomen.  We  may 
venture  the  statement  that  this  fact  is  too  little  known  among 
physicians,  and  that  a  great  omentum  thus  altered  is  frequently  taken 
during  life  for  an  enlargement  of  the  liver,  or  a  primary  tumour  of  some 
obscure  kind. 

The  Appendices  epiploicsB  are  also,  apparently,  highly  absorbent, 
and  cancerous  tumours  are  sometimes  found  in  them. 

The  relation  of  peritoneal  cancers  to  the  Diaphragm  presents  some 
points  of  interest.  We  have  seen  that  the  diaphragmatic  lymphatics 
communicate  with  the  peritoneal  sac  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  pleural 
sac  on  the  other.  In  peritoneal  cancers  the  diaphragm  is  usually  per- 
meated with  cancerous  growths,  and  these  are  often  in  the  form  of 
cords  as  if  following  the  course  of  the  lymphatics.  In  time  they 
extend  to  the  pleural  surface,  and  tumours  may  appear  there.  If  there 
are  no  pleural  adhesions  in  this  region  the  infective  material  passes  into 
the  pleural  cavity,  and  numerous  tumours  are  often  found,  especially 
in  the  lower  parts  of  the  pleura.  A  pre-existing  adhesion  of  the 
diaphragm  to  the  lung  prevents  this  extension  of  the  cancer. 


SECTION  IX. 
DISEASES  OF  THE  URINARY  ORGANS. 

A.  The  Kidneys  and  Ureters. — Introduction.     I.  Structure,  2.  Normal  function. 

3.  Pathological  variations  in  function,  (a)  diminution  in  urea,  (6)  unemia, 
(c)  albuminuria.  I.  Malformations  and  Kisplacoments — 1.  Congenital  mal- 
formations. 2.  Variations  in  position,  chiefly  the  movable  and  the  floating 
kidney.  II.  Disorders  of  Circolation,  chiefly  hyperzemia,  embolism,  and 
haemorrhage.  III.  Hsrpertrophy,  mainly  compensatory.  IV.  Hydronepbrosii. 
V.  Bright's  disease — 1.  Causation.  2.  Forms,  (a)  Parenchymatous  or  tubular 
nephritis;  changes  in  glomeruli,  epithelium,  etc.  ;  the  large  white  ki«lney; 
the  contracted  fatty  kidney  ;  {h)  Interstitial  nephritis ;  changes  in  interstitial 
tissue,  tubules,  glomeruli,  etc.  ;  cystic  formation.  3.  Character  and  origin 
of  tul)e  casts.  4.  Functional  changes  and  other  phenomena  ;  state  of  urine; 
increased  arterial  tension,  and  hypertrophy  of  left  ventricle  ;  oedema  and 
<iropsy,  etc.  Theory  of  vascular  changes.  VI.  Embolic  Inflammations. 
Metastatic  abscesses.  VII.  Inflammations  of  the  pelvis  and  of  tlie  Kids^ 
in  association  with  the  Pelvis.  1.  Pyelitis.  2.  Pyelonephritis.  3.  Pyone- 
phntsis.  VIII.  RetrofiT&de  changes — 1.  Amyloid  disease,  its  various  origins; 
mostly  with  interi^titial  nephritis,  2.  Atrophy,  sometimes  local  from  aflection 
of  arteries,  3.  Parenchymatous  infiltration.  IX.  Concretiona  and  Calculi; 
in  the  new-horn  and  in  adults.  X.  Ssrphilis  and  TnbercnlosiB  :  chiefly  local 
tuberculosis  or  renal  plithisis.  XI.  Tumours — Cysts,  including  cystic  de- 
generation :  Sarcomas  and  cancers.     XII.  Parasites. 

H.  Urinary  bladder  and  Urethra.     1.  Congenital  malformations.     2.  Perforatioo 
and  rupture  of  bladder.    3.  Dilatation  and  hypertrophy,  including  diverticula; 

4.  Disorders  of  circulation.  5.  Inflammation  of  bladder  (Cystitis),  chiefly  from 
decomposition  of  urine.  0.  Tuberculosis.  7.  Tumours.  S.  Parasites.  9.  Con- 
cretions and  calculi ;  their  various  forms,  et<;.  Diseases  of  the  Urethra,  chiefly 
Gouorrlueal  inflammati(m,  and  stricture. 

A. — Thk  Kidneys  and  Ureters. 

T  NTKODUCTION. — In  studying  the  diseases  of  the  kidneys,  it  is 
-^  necessary  to  bear  constantly  in  mind  the  general  facts  as  to 
their  structure,  otherwise  the  examination  of  the  organs  will  lead 
to  confusion.  The  functions  of  the  kidney  must  also  be  understood 
in  their  outlines  in  order  that  the  changes  wrought  by  disease  may  be 
comprehended. 
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The  normal  kidney  measures  about  4  inches  in  length,  2^  in  breadth,  and  1^  in 
thickness.  The  weight  varies  considerably,  the  average  for  the  male  being  4^  to 
5  ounces,  and  for  the  female  slightly  less.  The  surface  is  smooth  and  the  capsule, 
although  closely  applied  to  the  surface,  can  be  readily  stripped  off.  On  section  the 
tissue  is  seen  to  be  very  regular,  the  distinction  of  pyramids  and  cortex  being  well 
defined. 

1.  Normal  structure. — When  a  section  of  the  kidney,  including 
both  cortical  and  pyramidal  substances,  is  examined  microscopically, 
the  difference  in  the  two  regions  is  seen  to  be  mainly  due  to  the 
irregular  and  convoluted  course  of  the  uriniferous  tubules  in  the 
cortical  portion. 

If  attention  be  confined  to  the  cortex  it  will  be  seen,  as  in  Fig.  630, 
that  convoluted  tubules  are  not  the  only  kind  present.  There  are 
also  straight  tubules  prolonged  up  from  the  pyramids  in  the  form  of 
tapering  bundles  (a)  between  which  lie  convoluted  tubules  {h).  These 
tapering  bundles — the  medullary  rays  or  pyramids  of  Ferrein — do  not 
reach  the  surface,  the  most  superficial  part  of  the  cortex  presenting  a 
continuous  layer  of  convoluted  tubules.  In  this  way  the  deeper  parts  of 
the  cortex  present  a  regular  division  into  alternating  areas  of  straight 
tubules  or  medullary  rays,  and  convoluted  tubules.  Among  the 
convoluted  tubules  lie  the  Malpighian  bodies  or  glomeruli  (e  in  figure). 
These  occur  somewhat  frecjuently,  and  at  tolerably  regular  intervals. 

In  addition  to  these  arrangements  of  the  tubules,  the  blood-vessels 
must  receive  attention.  The  larger  arteries  (dy  Fig.  630)  run  between 
pyramids  and  cortex,  and  send  up  stems  given  off  at  right  angles  into 
the  cortex.  These  pass  at  intervals  into  the  region  of  the  convoluted 
tubules,  and  as  they  ascend  they  give  off  lateral  branches  to  the 
glomeruli.  It  will  thus  appear  that  the  areas  of  convoluted  tubules 
are  also  the  areas  of  the  ascending  arteries  (which  are  also  called  inter- 
lobular arteries)  and  glomeruli.  In  the  glomerulus  the  afferent  vessel 
breaks  up  into  a  congeries  of  capillary  vessels,  called  the  tuft.  These 
gather  together  to  form  the  efferent  vessel,  and  this  again  breaks  up 
into  capillaries  which  surround  the  tubules  with  a  rich  network. 

The  large  arteries  which  run  between  the  pyramidal  and  the  cortical 
portions  also  give  off  occasional  lateral  branches  downwards  to  the 
pyramids.  These  arteries  break  up  into  bunches  of  straight  arterioles 
(arteriae  rectae,  c  in  Fig.  630)  which  are  increased  by  branches  coming 
down  from  the  afferent  vessels  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  cortex. 
These  bunches  of  arterioles  taper  as  they  pass  down  the  pyramids, 
so  that  they  form  small  pyramids  with  their  bases  towards  the  cortex. 
They  correspond  in  position  with  the  areas  of  convoluted  tubules, 
which  areas  they,  as  it  were,  prolong  down  into  the  pyramids. 
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2.  Fanotion. — In  studying  the  functione  of  the  kidnej-B  we  have  to 
remember  in  the  first  place  the  course  of  each  uriniferous  tubule,  which 
may  be  followed  in  the  annexed  diagram  (Fig.  G31).  It  begins  intk 
Malpighian  body  (i).     Issuing  thence  the  tubule  becomes  convoluid 


(II),  and  then  dips  down  in  a  long  loop  (Henle's  loop)  whose  bend  i 
is  usually  in  the  pyramidal  portion.  Turning  upwards  (l\')  the  loop 
cornea  back  to  the  cortex,  again  becomes  convohited  (v),  and  then  cpra* 
KomeCinies  at  an  acute  a]i<;lc,  into  a  straight  tubule  (Vl)  which  passN 
directly  downwards,  joineil  by  other  tul.ules  (vii),  till  it  opens  u  ibe 
apex  of  the  pyramid  (ix)  into  one  of  the  calices. 
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So  far  as  the  water  of  the  urine  la  concerned,  it  is  generally  agreed 
that  it  passes  from  the  blood  at  the  glomeruli ;  it  filters,  in  fact,  from 
the  capillaries  into  the  ends  of  the  tubules.  According  to  Bowman's 
new,  it  is  mainly  the  water 
which  passes  through  at  the 
Malpighian  bodies,  the  urea, 
urates,  etc.,  being  secreted  from 
the  blood  by  the  large  granular 
ejiithelium  which  lines  the  con- 
voluted tubules. 

Ii  seems  probable  that  Ludwig's 
Tifw  in  correct,  that  the  water  passing 
lb  rough  at  the  glomeruli  is  parti  j  re- 
abaoi'bed,  but  that  the  function  of  the 
epitheliuni  is  not  coulined  to  this.  In 
eiperimeatg.  in  which  indigo. sulphate 
of  sodium  was  injected  into  the  blood, 
it  was  found  that  this  substance  was 
e:icreled  bj  the  epithelium  of  the 
tubuleM.  chietl}-  that  of  the  convoluted 
tubules.  The  colour  of  the  ^lubsttlnce 
rendered  it  possible  to  see  the  seat  of 
its  excretion.  As  an  inference  from 
this  it  ma;  be  aupposed  that  the 
epitheliuni  is  activel;  engaged  in 
separating  urea  and  other  urinary 
constituents.  perhaps  changing  some 
of  them  in  transit. 

The  uctiial  amount  of  the 
urine  secreted  will  depend  on 
the  blood-pressure  in  the  lessels 
of  the  glomeruli  and  on  the 
quantity  of  blood  passing 
through  these  vessels.  The  amonnt  sei-retcil  will  be  increased  by 
increase  of  pressure  in  the  vessels  provided  that  the  amount  of 
hliK>d  is  not  thereby  largely  decreased,  and  it  will  be  diminished  by 
any  cause  which  markedly  diminishes  the  pressure  in  these  vessels. 
Considering  the  close  relationship  of  the  renal  vessels  to  the  systemic 
arteries  and  veins,  it  is  clear  that  the  blood  in  the  former  will  be 
liable  to  considerable  variations  in  pressure  and  in  the  speed  of  the 
current  from  cireumstunces  affecting  the  general  circulation,  such  as 
disease  of  the  heart  and  lungs. 

;{.  Patholo^cal  variations  in  function. — In  considering  the  various 
forms  of  disease  of  the  kidneys  it  is  necessary  to  consider  their  influence 
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on  the  functions  of  these  organs.  There  are  two  principal  pathological 
changes  in  function  which  merit  more  particular  consideration,  namely, 
<liniinution  in  the  amount  of  urea  and  albuminuria. 

(a)  Diminution  in  urea  and  other  excreta.— The  secretion  of  urea 
(and  other  excretory  products  of  less  known  composition)  is  chiefly,  as 
alread}'  mentioned,  a  function  of  the  renal  epithelium.  It  has  also  been 
indicated  that  the  secretion  of  water  is  effected  in  the  glomeruli,  so  that 
these  two  functions  are  exercised  in  different  situations  and  may  be 
variously  altered  without  relation  to  each  other.  The  amount  of  water 
may  be  greatly  in  excess,  whilst  the  percentage  of  urea  in  the  urine 
may  be  so  small  that  the  total  daily  amount  is  greatly  under  the  normal 
It  may  be  said  that  relaxation  of  the  renal  arteries  with  increase 

ft 

in  the  general  blood -pressure  by  increasing  the  amount  of  blood  passing 
through   the   kidneys,    will   directly   increase   the  amount  of  water 
.separated  in  the  glomeruli,  and  will  also  stimulate  the  separation  of 
urea  should  there  be  an  excess  of  the  latter  in  the  blood.     But,  if 
the   renal   epithelium   be   lost   or   paralysed,  there   may  be  a  great 
diminution  in  the  urea  excreted,   even  though  the  water  is  greatly 
increased.     Loss  of  the  epithelium  tends  in  another  way  to  produce  a 
watery  condition  of  the  urine,  as  the  function  of  the  epithelium  in  con- 
centrating the  mine  will  be  diminished.     It  may  thus  be  inferred  that 
while  interference  with  the  circulation  of  the  kidneys  by  stagnation  of 
the  blood  or  otherwise,  is  likely  to  diminish  both  the  water  and  urea, 
interference  with  the  epithelium  diminishes  the  amount  of  urea  whilst 
not  diminishing  the  secretion  of  water. 

(/>)  UrsBmia. — The  subject  has  already  been  referred  to  in  the  general 
part  of  this  work  This  term  is  applied  to  a  group  of  symptoms,  the 
principal  of  which  are  vomiting,  sleeplessness,  headache,  convulsions  and 
coma,  which  are  liable  to  occur  when  the  excretion  of  the  essential 
urinary  constituents  is  seriously  diminished.  These  constituents 
retained  in  the  blood  act  as  poisons,  but  it  has  not  been  found  possible  to 
discriminate  amongst  the  various  symptoms  as  to  how  they  are  related 
to  the  difl'erent  constituents  of  the  urine,  the  chief  of  which  are  urea, 
creatine,  and  creiitinine.  Urea,  at  least,  is  not  a  vigorous  poison,  and 
it  seems  to  be  only  when  in  great  excess  and  acting  for  a  considerable 
period  that  urajmic  symj)toms  are  produced. 

There  are  two  different  ways  in  which  the  urinary  constituents  may 
be  caused  to  accumulate  in  the  blood.  The  excretory  apparatus  in  the 
kidneys  may  be  diseased  in  the  manner  referred  to  above  ;  in  particular 
th(5  secreting  epithelium  may  be  interfered  with.  But  the  outflow  of 
urine  may  be  hindered  by  obstruction  to  the  urinary  passages.  In  this 
latter  case  t\\ere  \^  U\  some  extent  a  re-absorption  of  the  urinary  con- 
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stituents,  but  as  the  ureters  and  pelves  become  distended  by  the  accumu- 
lating urine  the  secretion  in  the  kidneys  gradually  ceases  (see  under 
Hydronephrosis),  so  that  the  constituents  are  retained  in  the  blood. 
It  will  be  understood  that  whilst  uraemic  symptoms  most  readily 
develop  when  the  urine  is  diminished  or  suppressed  either  by  disease 
of  the  kidneys  or  by  obstruction  to  the  outflow,  its  occurrence  is  not 
inconsistent  with  even  an  excess  of  watery  urine. 

Considerable  doubt  was  at  one  time  thrown  on  the  view  that  the  symptoms  of 
orsmia  were  due  to  poisoning  by  the  urinary  constituents.  The  injection  of  urea 
or  urine  into  the  blood  of  animals,  or  the  ingestion  of  urea  with  the  food,  led 
only  to  an  excessive  secretion  of  urine  and  failed  to  produce  the  symptoms.  Two 
theories  were  devised  to  account  for  these  apparent  discrepancies.  The  theory  of 
Traube,  that  the  symptoms  are  due  to  wdema  of  the  brain,  is  not  now  accepted. 
Nor  is  that  of  Frerichs,  according  to  which  it  is  not  the  urinary  constituents  them- 
selves, but  the  products  of  their  decomposition,  chiefly  carbonate  of  ammonia^ 
which  act  as  poisons.  Chemical  investigation  shows  that  there  is  no  excess  of 
carbonate  of  ammonia  in  the  blood  in  uriemia,  and  experiment  indicates  that 
carbonate  of  ammonia  when  introduced  into  the  blood  produces  symptoms  different 
from  those  of  uraemia. 

It  is  the  accomnlatlon  of  the  constituents  in  the  blood  which  produces,  after  a 
time,  an  intolerance  of  them.  If,  besides  injecting  urine  into  the  blood  in  animals, 
the  ureters  be  ligatured,  then  the  symptoms  of  uremia  rapidly  manifest  themselves. 

(c)  Albuminuria. — By  this  term  is  meant  the  escape  of  the  serum- 
albumen  along  with  the  water  of  the  blood,  which  no  doubt  occurs  at 
the  glomerulus.  The  albumen  probably  undergoes  some  changes  after 
or  during  its  passage  (Kirk).  Albumen  is  found  in  small  quantities  in 
the  urine  of  some  persons  apparently  healthy,  so  that  a  condition  of 
so-called  Fhysiological  albuminuria  has  been  distinguished.  There 
are,  however,  in  such  cases,  only  slight  traces,  and  the  presumption 
is  that  some  disturbance  actually  exists  in  the  kidneys  in  all  cases 
of  albuminuria.  It  is  clear  from  the  variety  of  conditions  which 
may  lead  to  it  that  it  may  be  induced  by  a  comparatively  slight 
derangement. 

The  water  of  the  urine  is  eliminated,  as  already  mentioned,  mainly 
at  the  glomeruli  by  a  process  which  has  been  compared  to  filtration. 
If  it  were  a  simple  filtration,  albumen  would  be  present,  and  some 
observers  have  supposed  that  albumen  does  pass  through,  to  be  re- 
absorbed by  the  epithelium  of  the  uriniferous  tubules.  It  is  generally 
acknowledged  that  water  is  re-absorbed  in  the  tubules,  and  that  the 
urine  is  thus  concentrated,  but  the  re-absorption  of  albumen  is  much 
more  problematical.  Such  a  hypothesis  would  imply  that  the  appear- 
ance of  albumen  in  the  urine  was  due  to  the  failure  of  the  epithelium  to 
absorb,  and  we  should  expect  it  to  be  associated  with  an  excess  of  water. 
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Precisely  the  opposite  is  in  general  the  case,  and  albumen  is  more 
frequent  in  concentrated  than  in  dilute  urine. 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the  process  in  the  glomeruli  is  not  a 
simple  filtration,  but  a  transudation  through  a  living  membrane  of  com- 
plicated structure.     Wherever  such  transudations  occur  in  the  living 
body  there  is  some  selection  of  the  constituents  which  are  allowed  to 
pass,  and  although  the  transudation-fluids  are  albuminous  they  are  so  in 
very  varying  degrees.      Thus  the  percentage  of  albumen  in  cerebro- 
Hpirial  transudations  is  about  1*5  per  cent.,  whereas  in  the  peritoneal 
and  pleural  cavities  it  may  be  five  or  ten  times  as  great  (see  p.  10')). 
The  glomerulus  is  more  like  a  secreting  or  glandular  organ  than  a 
simple  filter.     The  water  in  passing  out  has  to  penetrate  the  walls  of 
the  vessels  and  then  a  layer  of  epithelium.     The  capillary  vessels  them- 
selves are  highly  cellular,  being  very  abundantly  nucleated,  and  the 
epithelium  clothes  the  tuft  completely  (Heidenhain).     These  structures 
exercise  a  selection  in  allowing  the  passage  of  the  constituents  of  the 
blood,  giving  transit  especially   to  water  and   salts.      It  is  a  very 
interesting  fact,  and  one  entirely  confirmatory  of  this  view,  that  while 
serum-albumen  is  retained,  egg-albumen  when  injected  into  the  blood 
of  animals   is   passed   into  the  urine.      (Stokvis  and  others.)     Any 
ilerangement  of  the  delicate  glomerulus  is  likely  to  allow  of  the  passage 
of  albumen,  and  it  will  be  found  that  diseases  which  specially  affect  this 
delicate  organ,  such  as  acute  inflammation  and  amyloid  disease,  are 
specially  characterized  by  albuminuria. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  albumen  may  reach  the  unne  from  other 
sources  than  the  glomeruli.  The  arteriae  rectae  of  the  pyramids  occupy 
a  somewhat  similar  position  in  the  vascular  system  to  that  of  the 
glomeruli.  They  come  off  to  a  large  extent  directly  from  the  larger 
arteries,  and  the  blood  after  leaving  them  also  passes  into  capillaries. 
It  is  noticeable  also  that  they  and  the  glomeruli  are  the  structures  first 
and  chiefly  affected  by  amyloid  disease.  It  is  not  improbable  that  in 
inflammations  and  in  amyloid  disease  there  may  be  considerable  trans- 
udation of  serous  fluid  from  these  vessels,  which  may  find  its  way  into 
the  uriniferous  tubules. 

Literature. — See  full  account  in  Heidenhain,  in  Hermann's  Phys.,  v..  1880; 
Pantyuski,  Virch.  Arch.,  Ixxix.,  1880 ;  Traube,  Ges.  Abhandl.,  1871 ;  Fbebicbs, 
Die  Brightsche  Krankh.,  1851;  CJohnheim,  Gen.  Path.,  Syd.  Soc.  transl.,  iii..  1890; 
Stokvih,  Ilecherches  exp^r.  sur  Talbuminurie,  Journ.  de  Soc.  Boy.  de  Bnizelles, 
1807;  KiiiK,  Glas.  Med.  Jour.,  xv.,  1881;  Heidenhain,  loc.  cit. ;  Sexatob,  Pie 
Albuminuric,  1882 ;  Discussion  on  Albuminuria  in  Path.  Soc.  of  Glasg.  (by  Roberta, 
Hamilton,  Gairdner,  Greenfield,  Newman,  Coats,  etc.),  Glasg.  Med.  Jour.,  1884; 
Discussion  on  Diuretics  in  Brit.  Med.  Assoc,  (by  Barr,  Marshall,  etc,),  Brit.  Med. 
Jour.,  ii.,  1897;  Hellin  and  Spiro,  Arch.  f.  exper.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  xxxriii., 
3()H  ;  MxciNi's,  ibid.,  xU\.,  'A% ;  Cusuny,  Jour,  of  Physiol.,  xxvii.  and  xxviii.,  1902. 
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I.— MALFORMATIONS  AND  MISPLACEMENTS  OF  THE  KIDNEYS. 
1.  Conpenital  malfonnatiOBS.— These  are  frequently  such  aa  to 
produce  comparatively  little  interference  with  the  function  of  the 
organs.  This  does  not  apply  to  the  extreme  cases  where  both  organs 
are  absent  or  extremely  small.  This  only  occurs  viith  serious  mal- 
formations of  the  body  as  a  whole,  and  the  child  does  not  survive. 


trc>t£y  .if  thv  rii;ht 


Defect  of  one  kidney  is  not  infrequently  met  with  in  well-formed 
adults  without  any  sign  of  disease  of  the  kidneys  (Fig.  63'2).  It  is 
mostly  the  left  kidney  that  is  defective,  and  it  may  be  entirely  absent, 
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its  vessels  and  a  diminutive  ureter  ending  in  a  piece  of  cflnnective 
tiBSue.  The  other  kidney  in  these  cases  undergoes  a  compensUoiy 
hypertrophy. 

The  kidney  also  not  infrequently  shovs  some  trace  of  the  FoUl 
lobulation  which  in  some  animals  is  normally  retained  throughout  life 
(see  Fig.  633). 


Coaleseenoe  of  the  two  kidneys  across  the  middle  line  is  one  of  ths 
moat  frequent  malformations.  Various  degrees  of  it  are  seen.  It 
may  be  a  simple  elongation  of  the  inferior  extremities  of  the  kidneyt 
which  are  united  by  a  fibrous  band  passing  across  the  vertebrK.  Or 
there  may  be  a  proper  isthmus  of  renal  tissue  uniting  the  two  kidneyi 
into  one  and  forming  the  well-known  Horae-shoe  kidney  (Fig.  634). 
From  this  we  have  various  grades  on  to  complete  coalescence  of  the 
kidneys  into  an  elongated  or  square  body  across  the  vertebrte.  h 
Fig.  635  is  shown  a  not  uncommon  form — the  Sigmoid  kidney.    Is 
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almost  every  case  there  ore  two 
ureters,  but  they  may  be  in- 
creased in  niunber.  This  form 
of  kidney  is  often  depreesed  in 
position,  even  coming  as  low  in 
some  cases  as  the  hollow  of  the 
sacrum,  ^lien  depressed  the 
arteries  usually  have  abnormal 
origins,  as  from  the  common  iliac, 
hypogastric  arteries,  etc. 

2.  VariatioiiB  of  position.— 
These  may  be  congenital  or  ac- 
quired. In  the  former  case  and 
in  some  of  the  latter  the  kidney 
is  fixed  in  its  unusual  situation. 
In  Congenital  nulpontion  it  is 
generally  the  left  kidney  which 
is  concerned.  It  may  be  de- 
pressed so  as  to  lie  as  low  as  the 
brim  of  the  pelvis  or  even  in  its 

Ptg,  Mt.— Tbo  ilgniold  kldnef. 
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cavity  (Fig.  636).     It  ia  not  infrequently  seated  opposite  the  ucro-iliac 
synchondrods.      Such  kidneys  have   usually   the   hilum   presenting 
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forward,  and  are  flattened;  their  Teasels  are  branches  of  the  low 
end  of  the  aorta  and  of  the  iliac  veins,  or  even  entirely  of  the  iliie 
vessels.  The  kidney  may  also  lie  nearer  the  middle  line  than  nonnal 
or  in  the  middle  line.  ^^^^ 
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The  malposition  may  be  acquired  by  the  pressure  of  tumours  or  of 
the  liver,  by  the  dragging  of  a  hernial  sac,  and  so  on. 

Movable  and  Floating  kidney. — These  terms  designate  two  condi- 
tions, both  of  them  characterized  by  undue  mobility  of  the  organ.  The 
kidney  normally  lies  behind  the  peritoneum,  which  covers  it  only  on  its 
anterior  surface.  The  organ,  being  in  the  loose  retro-peritoneal  tissue, 
is  surrounded  by  a  fatty  capsule  as  well  as  by  its  more  immediate  con- 
nective-tissue capsule.  It  is  fixed  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  abdomen 
by  its  vessels,  partly  by  the  peritoneum  binding  it  down,  and  partly 
by  the  pad  of  adipose  tissue  which  forms  its  fatty  capsule. 

In  the  Movable  kidney  the  organ  is  unduly  mobile  behind  the 
peritoneum  ;  it  may  be  movable  within  its  fatty  capsule  or  may 
carry  this  with  it  in  its  displacement.  It  is  sometimes  greatly  dis- 
placed up  under  the  ribs,  down  into  the  pelvis,  or  for  a  short  distance 
across  the  middle  line,  although  usually  the  mobility  is  limited. 

The  undue  mobility  occurs  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  in  females,  and  it  is 
usually  on  the  right  side  (in  the  proportion  of  152  :  12 ;  see  Newman).  Its  fre- 
quency in  women  is  ascribed  to  the  disturbances  produced  by  pregnancy,  and  also 
to  the  wearing  of  stays.  The  relations  of  the  right  kidney  to  the  liver  and  ascend- 
ing colon  probably  account  for  the  greater  frequency  on  this  side.  The  heavy  liver, 
especially  when  pushed  downwards  by  stays,  may  dislocate  the  kidney,  and  the 
ascending  colon  is  more  loosely  attached  on  the  right  side  of  the  abdomen  than  is 
the  descending  colon  on  the  left.  Rapid  emaciation,  by  diminishing  the  pad  formed 
by  the  fatty  capsule,  is  not  an  infrequent  cause.  It  is  stated  that  there  may  be  a 
local  diminution  of  the  fat  in  the  capsule. 

Floating  kidney  is,  strictly,  a  kidney  with  a  meso-nephron.  The 
peritoneum  covers  both  surfaces  of  the  organ,  and  forms  a  mesentery 
which  contains  the  vessels.  This  form  is  excessively  rare,  and  its 
existence  has  been  denied  by  some.  It  is  of  congenital  origin.  The 
degree  of  mobility  is  not  greater  than  in  many  cases  of  movable  kidney, 
and  the  two  conditions  are  scarcely  distinguishable  during  life. 

The  movable  kidney  is  not  very  liable  to  secondary  changes,  although 
sometimes  the  abnormal  position  interferes  with  the  flow  through  the 
ureter,  and  leads'  to  hydronephrosis,  or  even  inflammation  of  the  pelvis. 
Of  more  importance  is  the  fact  that  by  dragging  there  may  be  serious 
nervous  disturbances  in  the  form  of  excruciating  cramps.  The  kidney 
may,  however,  be  movable  without  any  such  nervous  symptoms 
presenting  themselves. 

3.  Malformations  of  the  ureters  and  pelvis.— These  are,  in  general, 
of  little  importance.  The  ureter  may  be  double  either  in  its  whole 
course  or  in  its  upper  part.  The  pehns  may  also  be  double  or  in 
jtoveral  divisions,  each  of  which  has  a  separate  connection  with  the 
ureter.     The  ureter  may  arise  from  the  pelvis  at  an  acxitA  ^tv^<^  ^t 
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there  may  be  a  kind  of  valve  in  the  course  of  the  ureter  from  a  fold 
of  mucous  membrane. 

Literature. — Rayeb,  Traite  des  malad.  des  reins,  iii. ;  Fobstkb,  Die  Missbil- 
dungen;  Lancereaux,  L'Union  med.,  1880;  Landau,  Die  Wandemiere  d.  Fraoen, 
1882;  Reports  of  Committee,  Path.  Trans.,  xxvii.,  1876;  Newman,  Surgical  dis.  of 
kidney,  1888  ;  Bostrom,  Path.  Anat.  der  Niere,  1886 ;  Sxttherland  and  Epikotok, 
Olas.  Med.  Joum.,  i.,  1898,  and  Olas.  Hosp.  Reports,  iii.,  1901 ;  Mokrq,  Sorg. 
Diseases  of  Kidney,  1902 ;  Jores,  Labarsch  &  Ostertag,  Ergebnisse,  vi.,  1901. 

II. -DISORDERS  OF  THE  CIRCULATION  IN  THE  KIDNEYS. 

Active  hyperssmia  is  caused  by  dilatation  of  the  renal  arteries.  This 
may  result  from  traumatic  injury  to  the  vaso-motor  centre  in  the 
medulla  oblongata.  In  a  case  of  this  kind  observed  by  the  author  there 
was  the  most  intense  hypersemia  with  enlargement  of  both  kidneys^  the 
injection  affecting  all  the  vessels.  During  the  few  hours  that  the  patient 
survived  large  quantities  of  urine  were  twice  removed  by  the  eatheter, 
and  after  death  the  bladder  was  again  found  distended  hy  a  watery 
urine.  Again,  we  may  have  an  active  hyperemia  from  remoral  of 
pressure,  as  after  excision  of  large  tumours  from  the  abdomen  or  the 
removal  of  ascitic  fluid,  or  even  the  removal  of  fluid  from  tha  pkui. 
Under  these  circumstances  there  is  often  for  a  day  or  two  ezDMnve 
secretion  of  urine  lasting  till  the  renal  vessels  resume  their  normal 
state  of  contraction. 

The  hypersemia  which  follows  on  the  administration  of  certain 
poisons,  such  as  cantharides,  arsenic,  and  carbolic  acid,  is  to  be  regarded 
as  really  inflammatory. 

Passive  hyperssmia  results  from  obstruction  to  the  venous  circula- 
tion, and  is  most  frequently  met  with  in  valvular  disease  of  the  heart 
and  in  diseases  of  the  lungs  in  which  the  circulation  is  seriously 
interrupted,  as  in  severe  emphysema. 

If  the  obstruction  take  place  suddenly  there  may  be  very  intense 
engorgement  of  the  renal  vessels  and  considerable  hsemorrhage  from 
the  glomeruli,  so  that  their  capsules  and  the  tubules  contain  blood. 

In  the  more  usual  chronic  cases,  such  as  occur  so  frequently  in  cases 
of  heart  disease,  the  kidneys  present  an  increase  in  density  due  to 
Cyanotic  induration  (see  p.  72).  There  is  also  a  general  redness, 
but  this  is  usually  most  manifest  in  the  pyramids  where  the  arterie 
recta?  often  show  very  special  dilatation,  indicated  by  exaggeration  of 
the  red  streaks  which  pass  from  the  bases  of  the  pyramids  in  the 
direction  of  the  apices.  The  glomeruli  are  also  visible  in  the  cortex 
as  small  red  spots.  In  congenital  cardiac  aff'ections  the  condition  ife 
often  extreme  (^se<a^\^.  ^'i^;^, 
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Microecopic  examination  shows  great  overfilling  of  the  veesels, 
accompanied  in  man;  cases  with  atrophy  of  the  epithelium  of  the 
tubules,  which  is  not  infrequently  fatty.  There  is  often  blood  in  the 
glomeruli  and  tubolea,  and  sometimes  brown  pigment  which  has  formed 
from  the  blood.  This  pigment  may  be  partly  crystalline.  The  tubules 
also  frequently  contain  hyaline  tube-casts. 

ThromboBiB  of  the  renal  veins  is  sometimes  a  result  of  passive 
hypenemis,  but  it  usually  occurs  just  before  death  and  when  the 


as?.— Xmbolli;  Inktctlanof  tligkldiu;.  The 
ippiMraiiw  iind  wedgB  ihapa  al  Uie  Inluv- 
n  ni|>n<ianted,    (Aftor  Ravih.) 

patient  is  very  much  debilitated.  The  author  met  with  it  in  a  case 
of  amyloid  disease  which  had  followed  on  an  attack  of  gonorrhceal 
rheumatism, 

Xmbolism  of  the  kidney  is  very  frequent.  Remembering  that 
the  renal  arteriea  are  strictly  end  arteries,  it  will  be  understood  that 
when  one  of  them  is  obstructed  Inforotion  virtually  always  occurs. 
The  arteries  of  the  kidney  being  distributed  primarily  to  the  cortex, 
the  infarction  is  more  or  less  wedge-shaped  (Fig.  638),  with  the  base 
of  the  wedge  at  the  surface.  If  the  wedge  be  of  larger  size  it  will 
extend  also  into  the  pyramids. 

As  a  rule  the  in&rction  is  of  a  pale  colour  and  o{  deoM  coosttiuBO!^ 
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the  tissue  having  undergone  Coagulation-necrosis.  There  is  not 
generally  much  hsemorrhage,  but  usually  at  the  margin  there  is  some, 
and  if  the  infarction  be  small  the  haemorrhage  may  extend  throughout 
it.     Around  the  infarction  there  is  a  zone  of  hyperemia. 

The  kidney  tissae  seems  to  undergo  necrosis  very  readily  when  deprived  of  blood. 
Litten  found  that  when  the  renal  artery  was  ligatured  for  two  hours  the  renal 
epithelium  was  already  necrosed.  This  is  probably  the  reason  why  the  infarction 
seldom  takes  the  haemorrhagic  form.  The  readiness  with  which  the  renal  epithelium 
dies  is  frequently  shown  in  infarctions  of  the  kidneys,  and  is  illustrated  in  Figs.  204 
and  206,  p.  S7S.  At  the  peripheral  parts  of  the  infarction,  and  in  small  ones 
throughout  it,  the  epithelium  may  be  found  dead,  as  evidenced  by  the  absence  of 
nuclear  staining,  whilst  the  connective  tissue  remains  alive,  having  its  nuclei  fully 
stained. 

The  infarction  gradually  undergoes  absorption,  and  is  replaced  by  a 
cicatrix.  In  this  way  deep  depressions  of  the  kidney  may  occur,  and 
if  there  are  several  of  them  the  kidney  may  assume  a  lobed  appear- 
ance. In  cases  of  old  mitral  or  aortic  disease  it  is  very  common  to 
find  deep  cicatrices,  indicating  that,  probably  at  the  time  of  acute 
endocarditis,  embolism  of  the  kidney  had  occurred. 

The  kidney  is  not  infrequently  the  seat  of  Septic  embolism  in 
pyaemia,  ulcerative  endocarditis,  etc.  (see  Fig.  46,  p.  157,  and  Fig.  330, 
p.  524).  The  result  is  the  formation  of  miliary  abscesses,  which  will 
come  up  for  consideration  hereafter. 

Hssmorrhage  from  the  kidney  is  very  frequent  and  important.  It 
is  of  common  occurrence  in  acute  nephritis,  and  is  not  fnfrequent  in 
chronic.  It  is  a  frequent  symptom  in  tumours  of  the  kidney,  especially 
in  cancers  and  cystic  degeneration,  and  it  results  from  calculi  in  the 
pelvis  of  the  organ. 

Purpura  and  scurvy  seem  to  have  a  special  tendency  to  affect  the 
pelvis  of  the  kidney,  causing  bleeding  from  its  mucous  membrane.  A 
peculiar  and  interesting  form  is  met  with  in  infants,  in  whom  a 
scorbutic  condition  has  been  induced  by  artificial  feeding  withoat 
sufficient  ft^esh  milk.  In  this  case  blood  in  the  urine  may  be  the  only 
direct  symptom  of  scurvy.     (See  Dickinson.) 

When  the  haemorrhage  is  from  the  kidney  proper  the  blood  is 
intimately  mixed  with  the  urine,  as  in  Bright's  disease  and  scurvy. 
When  the  bleeding  is  from  the  pelvis  as  from  calculi,  tumours,  etc, 
the  blood  is  often  coagulated,  and  when  found  in  the  urine  it  some- 
times has  an  elongated  worm-like  form  acquired  in  passing  through 
the  ureter.  This  passage  causes  much  pain.  Haemorrhage  into  the 
parts  around  the  kidney  will  only  occur  in  cases  of  rupture  from  injury 
of  the  organ. 
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Utaratare.— CoHNHEiu,  Die  embol.  Process,  1872,  and  Allg.  Path.,  ii. ;  Littbm, 
Hffimorrh.  Infarc.,  1877,  and  Virch.  Arch.,  Ixxxviii.,  1882;  Recmjnohausmi 
(Retrograde  embol.  of  renal  vein),  ibid.,  c,  1885 ;  Dickinson,  Renal  and  urinary 
affections,  part  iii.,  1885;  Jokes,  loc.  cit.,  1901. 

III.— HYPERTROPHY  OF  THE  KIDNEY. 

Compensatory  hypertrophy  of  the  kidney  readily  develops  when  one 
kidney  is  lost  or  congenitally  defective.  In  the  case  of  congenital 
absence  of  one  kidney  the  other  will  be  found  homogeneously  enlarged 
and  weighing  nearly  the  same  as  the  two  normal  kidneys  together 
(see  Fig.  632).  The  different  regions  of  the  kidney  bear  the  same 
relations  to  each  other,  each  being  enlarged  in  its  due  proportion.  The 
function  of  the  kidneys  is  also  completely  carried  out  by  the  single  one. 

It  has  been  determined  by  experiments  in  animals  that  compensatory 
hypertrophy  develops  after  excision  of  one  kidney  in  full-grown  animals, 
although  it  is  more  complete  when  the  operation  is  done  in  the  new- 
born. It  is  remarkable  how  soon  after  such  excision  complete  restora- 
tion of  the  renal  functions  occurs,  the  secretion  of  urea  having  reached 
its  normal  in  one  dase  about  two  days  after  the  operation,  and  the 
animals  having  remained  from  the  first  apparently  unaffected  in  health. 

In  the  hypertrophied  kidney  there  is  new-formation  of  tissue.  There 
is  not,  however,  a  numerical  increase  in  the  lobules  of  the  kidney,  the 
glomeruli  not  being  increased  in  number,  although  slightly  in  size.  As 
the  capsules  are  the  expanded  ends  of  the  tubules,  the  latter  also  are 
not  increased  in  number.  They  are  not  even  increased  greatly  in 
diameter,  and  the  hypertrophy  seems  to  consist  chiefly  in  an  elongation 
and  increased  convolution  of  the  tubules,  with  great  new-formation  of 
epithelium. 

Besides  this  form  of  compensatory  hypertrophy,  there  may  be  an 
enlargement  of  both  kidneys  in  diabetes  insipidus,  and  perhaps  also  in 
diabetes  mellitus. 

Literature. — Bosznbtbin,  Virch.  Arch.,  liii.,  1871;  Oudden,  ibid.,  Ixvi.,  1876; 
Gbawitz  and  Israel,  ibid.,  Ixxvii.,  1879;  Bedmeb,  ibid.,  Ixxii.,  1878;  Coats,  Pro- 
ceedings Med.  Soc.  of  London,  vii.,  1884;  Sacekdotti,  Virch.  Arch.,  cxlvi.,  1896; 
AscHOFF,  Lubarsch  &  Ostertag,  Ergebnisse,  v.,  1900. 

IV.— HYDRONEPHROSIS. 

Hydronephrosis. — In  this  condition  there  is  dilatation  of  the  pelvis 
and  calices  of  the  kidney,  as  a  result  of  obstruction  of  the  ureter  or 
urethra. 

Obstruction  of  the  urethra  may  be  congenital  or  acquired.  In  the 
latter  case  there  is  first  dilatation  and  hypertrophy  of  the  bladder, 
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and  then  of  the  ureters  and  pelvis.     In  all  such  cases  the  hydrone- 
phrosiH  IB  double,  although  it  is  not  always  equal  on  the  two  (ddes. 

ObBtruotion  of  the  arsters  may  occur  in  any  part  of  their  coune. 
Tumours  or  inflammatory  swellings  in  the  pelvic  organs  may  obttnict 
the  lower  ends,  and  usually  both  ureters  are  affected.  Calculi  descend- 
ing from  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  occasionally  cause  obstruction.  A 
peculiar  form  of  obstruction  is  that  in  which  the  ureter  does  not,  as  in 
the  normal  condition,  form  a  continuation  of  the  pvelvia  of  the  kidney, 
but  starts  from  it  at  an  acute  angle,  passing  obliquely  through  its  wall 
This  is  probably  a  congenital  malformation.  Of  similar  origin  ia  pro- 
bably the  occurrence  of  valves   in   the  course  of  the  ureter.     More 


unusual  causes  are,  pressure  from  without  by  a  renal  artery  or  vein 
taking  an  unusual  course  so  as  to  cross  the  ureter  (see  Fig.  639); 
abrupt  bends  in  the  ureter  which  may  be  congenital  or  may  arise 
from  the  ureter  making  an  unusually  abrupt  turn  over  the  brim  of 
the  pelvis  when  the  edge  has  been  rendered  sharper  than  usual  by 
emaciation. 

It  appears  from  the  last  instance  that  a  comparatively  small  external 
pressure  may  obstmct  the  ureter,  and  that  the  urine  in  the  pelvis  and 
ureter  is  at  such  a  low  pressure  as  to  be  incapable  of  overcoming  a 
comparatively  slight  resistance. 

In  some  congenital  cases  no  evidence  of  obstruction  can  be  found 
(Fig.  640). 

The  exJBtence  of  some  of  these  causes  has  been  doubted,  obieflj  the  existence  at 
■  valved  aperture  b}'  the  uretei  arisiog  (rotn  the  pelvis  at  an  aeote  angle,  uid  tb* 
occarrence  ot  ^a\Nea\n  l\ie  coaiw  ol  the  canal.     There  are  two  apecimtas  o(  the 
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former  kind  in  the  Western  Infinnar;  UuMum,  Olaigow  (see  Catalogiu),  uid  Dr. 
Sainabniy  has  pnblished  an  kpparentlj  undoabted  case  of  the  Utter  form.  Tha 
anthor  has  alEO  recorded  a  case  in  which  a  branch  of  the  renal  artery  had  80 
croBEed  the  nreter  jnBt  at  its  emergence  from  the  pelvis  ae  to  prodoce  on  obstmo- 
tioQ.    Fig.  6B9  represents  another  eiample  ot  the  same. 

Acoording  to  statistics  ooUeoted  b;  Newniao,  the  obstruction  arises,  in  th« 
large  majorit;  ot  cases,  either  from  obstruction  ot  the  urethra  or  trom  tnraonr* 
ot  the  pelvic  organs,  which  ma;  inTolve  the  ureters.  These  canses  produced 
hydmnephroais  in  400  out  ol  448  cases  ot  donble,  and  133  out  ot  215  cases  ol  single 
hydronephrosis.  Benal  calculi  torm  the  most  frequent  cause  ot  single  hydronephrosis. 


tig.  •HO.—CoDgtattil  tifdi 


The  leenlt  of  tbe  olwtracUon  is  dilatation  of  the  pelvis  and  calicea 
<6ee  Fig.  641  and  Fig.  663,  p.  1 1 1.^),  but  in  addition  there  ia  frequently 
a  considerable  destruction  of  renal  tissue.  That  is  to  say,  the 
dilatation  of  the  calices  causes  atrophy,  lirat  of  the  papillte  which 
project  into  them,  and  then  of  the  pyramidal  portion  of  the  kidney, 
and  finally  of  the  deeper  parts  of  the  organ.  We  thus  sometimes  find 
the  pyramids  as  if  cut  abruptly  across.  But  the  condition  frequently 
advances  still  further.  The  dilated  calices  increase  in  volume  till,  in 
the  most   extreme  case,   the   kidney  is  replaced  by  a  Cyst  which 
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representB  dilated  pelvis  cuid  calices,  partitions  existing  in  it  cor- 
responding to  the  divisions  between  the  calices.  When  this  has 
occurred,  the  cyst  may  go  on  enlarging  so  as  to  form  a  tumour  of 
great  bulk.  The  ureter  is  also  dilat^,  often  so  greatly  as  to  look  like 
a  piece  of  small  intestine.  It  generally  becomes  convoluted  in  its 
course  as  well. 

It  is  not  in  every  case  quite  apparent  what  circumstances  determine 
the  degree  of  hydronepbrosiB.  Complete  obstruction  leads  usually  to 
a  comparatively  slight  hydronephrosis,  the  most  extreme  degree  being 


reached  in  cases  where  on  one  aide  there  is  either  an  incomplete 
obstruction  or  one  which  gives  way  at  intervals,  snch  as  a  valved  con- 
dition of  the  upper  orifice  of  the  ureter. 

The  ureter  baa  been  ligalnred  in  animats  and  tfae  processes  obaeTved.  The 
Grat  result  is  dilatation  of  the  pelvis  and  of  the  ureter  above  the  ligature.  Tbe 
teusioD  of  the  urine  in  the  ureter  also  rises  up  to  ■  certain  point,  which. 
however,  is  lar  below  the  blood -presflure.  When  this  point  is  reached  th«  fail 
extent  of  the  distensile  force  derived  from  the  Becretiou  of  the  tuine  is  attaioed. 
The  secretion  of  the  water  of  the  urine,  conalsting  in  a  transudatioD  throogb 
the  vessels  of  the  glomeruli,  is  directly-  proportionate  to  the  difference  in  preBSun 
between  the  blood  in  the  tufts  and  the  fluid  in  the  tubules,  and  when  tbe  pressnn 
in  tbe  tubules  is  Aiised  the  secretion  of  urine  ceases  as  soon  as  a  state  ol  equili- 
brium is  brought  about. 

There  are,  however,  two  elements  in  the  problem  still  to  be  oonaidared.  In 
eases  where  the  ureter  bas  been  ligatured  in  animals  the  actual  dilatation  of  the 
pelvis  and  calices  has  been  comparatlvelj  slight,  the  Htate  of  equilibriom  ol  tensioa 
being  easily  reached.  And  so  in  the  human  subject,  when  tfae  obstniction  ii 
complete  the  pressure  of  (he  fluid  in  the  dilated  pelvis  soon  caases  considerable 
obstruction  of  tbe  renal  vessels,  and  tbe  power  of  secretion  is  redoced.  But  if,  at 
times,  an  outlet  is  found  for  the  urine  and  the  pressure  is  suddenly  redoced,  then 
will  be  a  relief  of  Ihe  leaseU  in  the  kidney  and  a  violent  b}iwrtemia  leading  to  ta 
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exoessive  secretion  of  urine.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  sudden  relief  of  an  obstruc- 
tion of  the  ureter  has  been  found  to  be  followed  by  an  excessive  secretion  of  urine 
which  contained  albumen.  Where  then  there  are  such  repeated  sudden  collapses 
and  dilatations  the  advance  of  the  hydronephrosis  is  most  complete. 

The  fluid  contained  in  the  cavity  is  at  first  urine,  but  as  the  condi- 
tion becomes  fully  established  the  urinary  constituents  become  absorbed 
and  a  watery  albuminous  fluid  is  found.  In  rare  cases  a  colloid  matter 
or  a  fatty  milky  fluid  has  been  observed. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  where  a  prolonged  obstruction  has  existed 
the  external  fatty  capsule  of  the  kidney  is  greatly  thickened, 
while  only  a  moderate  hydronephrosis  exists,  i.e.  the  size  of  the 
organ  is  not  greatly  increased.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  an  oedema  of 
the  capsule  following  the  obstruction  of  the  ureter  may  be  the  cause 
of  this  great  accumulation  of  fat  by  affording  an  extra  supply  of 
nourishing  fluid,  or  perhaps  by  acting  as  a  prolonged  irritant. 

We  sometimes  meet  with  cases  resembling  hydronephrosis,  but  in 
which  some  of  the  cysts,  representing  dilated  calices,  do  not  communi- 
cate with  the  pelvis,  but  form  Independent  cysts.  This  occurs  when 
from  inflammation  there  has  been  partial  or  complete  obliteration  of 
the  pelvis  (see  under  Pyonephrosis). 

Literature. — Rokitansky,  Lehrb.,  iii. ;  Coats,  Catal.  of  Western  Inf.  Museum, 
Glasgow;  Sainsbuby,  Path.  Trans.,  xxxvii.,  1886;  Newman,  Lect.  on  Surg.  dis. 
of  kidney,  1888,  and  Olas.  Med.  Jour.,  vol.  xxxv.,  1891 ;  Morris,  loc.  cit.,  1902. 

v.— BRIGHT'S  DISEASE.     NEPHRITIS. 

The  term  Bright's  disease  is  here  limited  to  Simple  inflammations  of 
the  Kidneys,  whether  acute  or  chronic,  which  are  bi-lateral,  and  hence 
due  to  conditions  of  the  blood.  The  inflammation  does  not  occur 
around  definite  centres,  and  seems,  therefore,  to  be  due  to  substances 
in  solution  acting  on  the  kidney  tissue.  The  term  is  thus  synonymous 
with  Nephritis,  excluding  those  forms  of  inflammation,  such  as  septic 
inflammation,  which  are  due  to  the  local  action  of  microbe& 

1.  Causation. — The  irritant  dissolved  in  the  blood,  as  just  mentioned, 
acts  on  both  kidneys  and  on  all  parts  of  them.  But,  as  the  cortex 
contains  the  more  active  secreting  tissue  of  the  organ,  and  as  the  blood 
is  primarily  distributed  to  it,  we  And  that  the  inflammatory  manifesta- 
tions occur  chiefly  in  that  region.  Again  in  the  various  forms  of  Bright*s 
disease  we  do  not  And  the  different  constituents  of  the  kidney  tissue 
equally  involved.  An  irritant  brought  to  the  kidneys  by  the  blood 
may  show  a  predilection  for  the  renal  epithelium  on  the  one  hand,  or 
the  connective  tissue  on  the  other.     It  may  be  said^  indeed^  th&t  ^ot 
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the  most  part  irritants  which  act  through  a  long  period  and  with  little 
intensity  produce  a  chronic  inflammation  mainly  affecting  the  connec- 
tive tissue.  On  the  other  hand,  irritants  which  act  intensely  so  as  to 
produce  acute  inflammation,  while  they  induce  the  usual  changes  in  the 
blood-vessels  which  we  have  seen  to  occur  in  acute  inflammations,  affect 
mainly  the  glomeruli  and  the  epithelium  of  the  uriniferous  tubules.  It 
may  therefore  be  said  that  acute  inflammations  are  mostly  Parenehy- 
matous,  while  chronic  inflammations  are  mostly  Interstitial. 

The  Nature  of  the  irritant. — There  are  some  forms  in  which 
the  specific  poison  of  an  infective  disease  is  the  agent.  Thus  Aente 
Bright's  disease  is  a  frequent  sequela  of  Scarlet  fever,  and  more 
rarely  of  measles  and  other  acute  fevers.  This  would  indicate  that  in 
other  cases  of  acute  nephritis  an  organic  poison  is  the  probable  cause. 
No  such  agent  can  be  definitely  distinguished  in  a  large  proportion  of 
cases.  The  disease  is  often  ascribed  to  Gold.  In  this  connection 
Dickinson  points  out  that  cold  mostly  produces  nephritis  when  the 
person  is  exhausted  or  asleep,  or  when  the  exposure  has  occurred 
immediately  after  profuse  perspiration.  It  is  as  if,  the  functions  of  the 
skin  being  suspended,  some  deleterious  material  had  accumiUated  in 
the  blood  and  irritated  the  kidneys.  It  appears  that  nephritis  hardly 
occurs  in  persons  exposed  to  cold  in  the  Arctic  regions,  probably 
because,  the  respiration  being  more  vigorous,  the  deleterious  material 
is  carried  off  by  the  lungs.  In  warm  climates  also  nephritis  is  un- 
common, probably  because  the  body  is  less  liable  to  sudden  exposure 
to  cold  than  in  temperate  i:egion8. 

As  to  the  nature  of  the  irritant  in  Chronic  Bright's  disease  we  have 
in  Gout  an  irritant  which  is  known  to  produce  inflammation  in  other 
parts  besides  the  kidneys.  The  pathology  of  gout  is  not  very  apparent, 
but  there  is  an  obvious  alteration  in  the  blood  in  consequence  of  which 
salts  of  uric  acid  are  deposited  in  certain  joints,  generally  with  signs  of 
acute  inflammation.  The  same  condition  of  the  blood  frequently 
induces  chronic  nephritis,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  when  it  attacks  the 
kidneys  it  is  less  likely  to  affect  the  joints,  and  vice  versa.  Among  the 
working  classes  gout  largely  arises  from  chronic  Lead-poisoning  (see 
statistics  in  Dickinson's  work  on  Albuminuria),  and  in  these  cases  the 
disease  is  particularly  liable  to  attack  the  kidney,  so  much  so  that  a 
large  proportion  of  painters  and  others  who  work  with  lead  die  of 
chronic  nephritis.  Where  gout  is  due  to  the  constant  use  of  alcohol 
the  disease  is  more  liable  to  attack  the  joints.  Chronic  nephritis  is 
also  sometimes  induced  by  the  poison  of  Syphilis.  In  this  case  it  is 
apt  to  be  associated  with  amyloid  disease,  but  may  also  occur  as  a 
simple  inflammatAow, 
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Pregnancy  not  infrequently  leads  to  a  chronic  nephritis,  in  all 
probability  by  obstructing  the  vessels  of  the  kidney  by  the  pressure  of 
the  uterus.  In  recent  cases  there  is  extreme  hyperaemia  of  the  kidney, 
which,  with  repetition  of  the  cause,  may  go  on  to  assume  the  regular 
characters  of  chronic  nephritis. 

Lastly,  there  are  cases  in  which  there  is  no  special  cause  apparent, 
and  we  can  only  say  that  the  person  has  been  exposed  to  some 
influence  whose  nature  we  do  not  know.  In  many  cases  the  disease 
has  been  very  prolonged,  and,  all  through,  the  actual  active  disease  at 
any  particular  time  has  been  very  slight.  With  this  very  insidious 
course,  there  may  be  the  most  serious  permanent  changes  in  the 
kidneys  before  any  prominent  symptoms  have  called  attention  to  these 
organs. 

2.  Forms  of  Bright's  disease. — Various  subdivisions  of  Bright's 
disease  have  been  made  both  from  the  clinical  and  the  pathological 
points  of  view.  The  most  generally  accepted  division  is  into  parenchy- 
matous and  interstitial  nephritis,  to  which  some  add  the  amyloid  kidney. 

Inflammations  of  the  kidney  have  similar  characters  to  those  of 
other  parts.  In  Acute  inflammations  the  vessels  chiefly  are  affected  at 
the  outset ;  there  is  hyperemia  with  exudation  of  serous  fluid,  leuco- 
cytes, and  red  blood-corpuscles.  These  find  their  way  into  the  tubules 
and  interstitial  tissue,  and  appear  in  the  urine  as  albumen,  leucocytes, 
and  red  blood-corpuscles.  Death  seldom  occurs  at  the  outset  of  the 
attack,  and  the  appearances  found  post  mortem  are  referable  rather  to 
secondary  changes,  chiefly  in  the  secreting  structures.  Hence  acute 
nephritis  is  included  mainly  under  parenchymatous  nephritis. 

Chronic  inflammation  in  the  kidneys,  as  elsewhere,  is  chiefly  charac- 
terized by  new-formation  of  connective  tissue,  and  hence  is  included, 
for  the  most  part,  under  interstitial  inflammation. 

It  is  to  be  understood,  however,  that  as  parenchymatous  and 
interstitial  changes  are  by  no  means  mutually  exclusive,  and  indeed 
frequently  co-exist,  so  also  the  phenomena  of  acute  and  chronic  inflam- 
mation are  not  limited  either  to  the  one  or  other  form. 

(a)  Parenchymatous  nephritis  (Tubular  nephritis). — Parenchymatous 
nephritis  is,  at  the  outset,  usually  acute,  and  it  nearly  corresponds 
with  the  clinical  group,  acute  nephritis,  in  which  the  urine  is  scanty, 
highly  albuminous  and  frequently  bloody,  and  in  which  general  oedema 
is  a  characteristic  feature.  But  acute  nephritis  frequently  subsides 
into  a  subacute  or  chronic  stage,  and  in  these,  while  the  parenchy- 
matous changes  are  still  prominent,  there  are  superadded  some  of  the 
lesions  of  interstitial  nephritis. 
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In  parenchymatous  nephritis  the  secreting  structures  are  specially 
involved,  namely,  the  glomeruli  and  tubules,  but  the  degree  in  which 
these  are  respectively  affected  variea  somewhat. 

In   ordinary  cases   the   Driniferons    tnbnles    show    very  marked 
changes.     These  consist  in  the  first  place  in  cloudy  swelling  of  the 
.__  epithelium  with  a  tendency  for 

>  ^  the  cells  to  become  loosened  and 

shed.  The  enlargement  of  the 
epithelium,  occurring  mainly  in 
the  cortical  tubules,  causes  the 
latter,  under  the  microscope,  to 
present  a  strikingly  prominent 
varicose  appearance.  There  are 
also  parts  in  which  the  desqua- 
mated epithelium  distends  or 
chokes  the  tubules.  Fatty  de- 
generation soon  affects  the  epi- 
Fig.  i-4;.-Uriiii[omu»  tui.uien  with  hiij  opi-     thelium,  and  it  is  often  present 
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in  a  very  high  degree.  It  does 
not  affect  the  epithelium  uniformly,  but  at  intervals  there  is  a  coil 
of  tubules  with  the  epithelium  highly  fatty  (see  Fig.  642).  The  fatty 
epithelium  may  be  dislodged  and  packed  into  further  parts  of  the 
tube,  as  into  the  loops  of  Henle,  so  that  one  often  sees  a  straight 
tubule  occupied  by  fatty  epithelium. 

Blood  is  not  uncommonly  present  i 
escapes  from  the  vessels  of  the 
glomenili  it  is  found  in  the  con- 
voluted tubules.  The  blood  in 
these  tubules  is  often  detectable 
by  the  naked  eye  after  removal 
of  the  capsule  as  small  red  or 
brown  spots  on  the  surface  of 
the  kidney.  By  the  aid  of  a 
lens  these  can  sometimes  be 
made  out  as  convolutions  filled 
with  red  matter.  Under  the 
microscope  fresh  blood-corpuscles  may  be  found  distending  the  tubule 
and  Hatteniug  iCij  epithelium  as  in  Fig.  643,  or  the  blood  may  be 
altered  eo  as  to  form  a  brovt'n  debris.  The  altered  blood,  although 
chiefly  in  the  convoluted  tubules,  may  extend  into  the  straight  ones. 

Tube-casts  are  present  in  the  form  usually  of  translucent  hyaline 
cylinders  ii\  t\ie  ca\i\iTe  o^  xW  ^.iibe.    They  are  contained  both  in  the 


I  the  tubules.     As  the  blood 
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convoluted  and  straight  tubules,  and  they  may  be  abundant  in  the 
pyramids. 

As  the  case  becomes  more  chronio  the  tubules  are  liable  to  consider- 
able distortion,  chiefly  from  the  occurrence  of  interstitial  changes. 
There  may  be  irregular  dilatations  and  contractions  of  the  tubules,  but 
the  fatty  condition  of  the  epithelium  remains  prominent. 

The  Glomeruli  show  various  changes.  In  some  cases  of  scarlet  fever 
there  is  in  the  glomerulus  and  around  it  a  great  exudation  of  leuco- 
cytes, which  may  fill  the  capsule  and  crush  the  tuft  so  as  to  conceal  it 
(Fig.  647).  The  leucocytes  also  overrun  the  neighbouring  interstitial 
tissue  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  the  conditions  may  approach  to 
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those  in  septic  nephritis.  There  may  indeed  be  a  septic  element  in 
many  cases  of  scarlatinal  nephritis  (see  below). 

The  Glomeruli  commonly  present,  in  various  degrees,  changes  in 
their  epithelium  similar  to  those  in  the  tubules.  There  may  be  merely 
an  enlargement  of  the  epithelium,  so  that  instead  of  a  thin  layer  which 
is  usually  invisible,  it  may  form  a  distinct  row  of  cells  inside  the  capsule 
(Fig.  644).  In  many  cases  the  epithelium  multiplies  and  accumulates 
inside  the  capsule  (Fig.  645),  and  the  cells  sometimes  take  on  a  strati- 
fied arrangement  which  has  suggested  to  some  authors  that  connective 
tissue  is  formed  inside  the  glomerulus.  The  epithelium  covering  the 
tuft  of  vessels  is  affected  as  well  as  that  lining  the  capsule. 

In  addition  to  this  there  is  very  commonly  in  acute  nephritis 
HvmDrrbage  ftom  the  Olonernll    The  blood  which  is  usually  present 
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in  the  convoluted  tubules  comee  from  the  glomeruli,  and  it  a  often 
possible,  as  in  Fig.  S46,  to  find  glomeruli  with  blood  inside  the  capsole 
as  well  as  in  the  neighbouring  tubules. 


Scarlatliul  nspbiltls,  whilst  in  mogt  caaea  preBenting  the  usual  ahaiaoten  tt 
pareDchymatoua  nephrilia.  is  sometimeB  ahsracterized  b;  aach  Bpecial  ohai^M 
in  the  glameruti  that  the  term  QIomeraloiiepliTltlt  has  been  smplojed  by  Eleba  U 
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dmigDkta  thU  bud  other  tornu  in  which  the  glomemli  am  apeci&lly  ASeeted.  In 
Mtoa  oases  at  scMlatinol  diopqr  the  kidnsTS  ue,  to  the  naked  e^e,  searaelj  at 

all  altered,  althoogh  the  patient  may  have  died  with  sjmptoiDB  of  uismia.  The 
glonienili  ma;  be  Tiaibte  oa  seotioo  as  red  spots,  and  then  ma;  be  evideoMS  of 
hsmorrhage,  but  otherwise  nothing  abnormal.  On  microscopic  examination,  how- 
ever, there  are  the  marked  ohsnges  in  the  glomemli  described  above.  These  lesions 
must  serionslj  interfere  with  the  tonctjon  ot  the  tult.  Any  aoonmulation  within 
the  capsole  will  compress  the  vessels  and  prevent  the  transodation  ol  the  water 
and  other  constitnentB.  There  maj  thne  be  a  suppression  of  orine  from  glomemlo- 
nephritis. 

Besides  these,  which  are  the  reeulte  of  the  speoiGc  poison  ot  scarlet  fever,  there  is 
a  form  o(  nephritis  which  must  apparently  be  referred  to  the  absorption  ot  septic 


matter  from  the  lesion  in  the  throat.  It  is  not  that  the  microbes  themselves  are 
carried  to  the  kidney,  but  that  probably  their  toxin  in  the  process  ^ol  excretion 
leads  to  what  may  be  called  a  BapUo  nephiltla.  The  kidney  is  great);  enlarged 
and  pale.  In  a  case  observed  by  the  author,  in  which  the  patient  died  in  the  ninth 
da;  from  the  onset  ot  the  fever,  the  microscopic  appearances  were  sneh  as  are 
shown  in  Fig.  647.  There  vms  a  general  infiltration  ol  leooocytes,  which  occupied 
the  glomemli  and  extended  to  the  cortex  generally.  (See  tnrther  in  papers  by 
Crooke.) 

The  interstitial  tissae  in  subacute  and  chrouic  cases  of  parench}'- 
matouB  nephritis  shows  marked  changes.  Even  in  the  acute  stage  there 
may  be  considerable  infiltration  with  leucocytes.  As  the  inflammation 
is  prolonged,  however,  there  is  new-formation  of  connective  tissue  and 
that  special  thickening  of  the  capsule  of  the  glomerulus  which  is  a 
prominent  feature  in  interstitial  nephritis.  As  this  process  goes  on  it 
produces  distortion  of  the  secreting  tissue  and  irregularity  of  the  surface 
of  the  kidney. 

3z 
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The  naked-eye  appearances  in  parenohymatoas  nephritiB. — If  the 

inflammation  be  mainly  glomerular  the  general  appearance  of  the  kidney 
may  be  little  altered  (see  above). 

As  a  general  rule  in  acute  nephritis  the  organ  is  found  enlarged,  and 
it  may  be  more  than  twice  its  normal  size.     The  capsule  is  easily 
removed,  and  the  surface  of  the  organ  has  a  reddish  colour  from 
injection  of  the   vessels.      Small  red  or  brown  areas  are  generallj 
visible  on  close  inspection  of  the  surface,  these  being  from  hsemorrhages 
into  the  tubules.     There  are  also  usually  opaque  yellow  patches,  from 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  epithelium.     On  section  the  cortex  is  seen  to 
be  swollen  and  thicker  than  normal,  and  the  haemorrhage  and  fatty 
tubules  will  be  visible  as  minute  red  and  yellow  markings.     The  latter 
especially  produce  a  marked  mottling  of  the  cut  surface  in  the  cortex, 
and  there  are  often  elongated  yellow  streaks  from  fat  in  the  straight 
tubules.     The  cortex,  however,  is  usually  pale  as  a  whole  compared 
with  the  pyramids. 

The  Large  white  kidney  is  a  further  stage  of  piirenchymatous 
nephritis.  It  represents  a  certain  prolongation  of  the  condition  with 
partial  subsidence  of  the  inflammation  into  a  subacute  stage.  The 
patient  has  been  subject  for  months  or  years  to  intermittent  attacks  of 
dropsy  with  scanty  albuminous  urine.  The  kidney  is  large,  and 
on  the  surface  has  a  pale  appearance,  with  little  or  no  irregularity. 
The  capsule  is  non-adherent.  On  section  the  cortex  is  seen  to  be  bulky 
and  pale.  On  close  examination  of  the  surface  and  of  the  cortex  it  is 
seen  that,  besides  the  general  paleness,  there  is  an  opaque  mottling, 
representing  a  fatty  condition  of  the  epithelium.  In  the  large  white 
kidney  the  glomeruli  and  tubules  show  the  changes  described  above, 
the  glomeruli  especially  often  showing  great  accumulation  of  epithelium 
inside  the  capsule.  In  addition  there  is  considerable  interstitial  new- 
formation  of  connective  tissue,  and,  commonly,  some  sclerosis  of  the 
glomeruli. 

It  is  proper  to  mention  that  the  naked-eye  appearances  of  the  large  white  kidney 
may  be  imitated  by  amyloid  disease,  where  there  is  also  asaally  some  fatty  mottling, 
and  by  septic  nephritis,  where  there  is  a  general  infiltration  of  leucocytes. 

The  contracted  fatty  kidney  represents  the  latest  stages  of  paren- 
chymatous nephritis.  The  organ  may  be  greatly  reduced  in  size,  so  as 
to  weigh  only  2  or  2i  ounces.  It  is  somewhat  irregular  on  the  surfiice, 
but  the  appearance  is  rather  of  smooth  rounded  elevations  than  of 
granulations.  The  kidney  is  soft  and  flabby  in  consistence,  and  th» 
capsule  is  usually  non-adherent.  It  is  generally  pale  and  presents  in 
addition  a  well-marked  fatty  mottling  in  the  cortex  and  on  the  surface. 
The  shrinking  \i(iTe  \a  c\v\^^y  iu  the  cortex,  which  may  be  very  thin. 
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The  tubules  are  partly  atrophied  but  partly  dilated,  and  in  the  Utter 
case  their  epithelium  is  usually  fatty.  The  shrinking  of  the  tiBSue 
brings  the  glomeruli  close  together  and  they  often  show  marked 
scleroBJB. 

(b)  Interstitial  nephritis  {Granular  amtraelai  kidney,  (HiThosis  of  tlte 
kidnty). — This  form  of  nephritis  is  for  the  most  part  chronic  throughout, 
although  sometimes  an  acute  nephritis  may  pass  into  it,  and  it  may 
even  ensue  on  a  scarlatinal  nephritis.  It  is  chiefly  characterized  by 
changes  in  the  interstitial  connective  tissue,  but  there  are  also  lesions 
in  the  glomeruli,  blood-vessels,  and  tubules.  Weigert  auggeats  that  the 
primary  changes  here  may  be  in  the  secreting  structures,  the  affection 
of  the  interstitial  tissue  being  secondary. 


The  interstitial  tissue  shows,  throughout  the  cortex,  a  general 
increase,  and  it  is  unduly  cellular :  but  there  are  also  special  areas  in 
which  the  cells  are  in  great  excess.  These  areas  are  uniformly  distri- 
buted throughout  the  kidneys,  are  usunlty  wedge-shaped  with  the  base 
at  the  periphery,  and  correspond  with  the  regions  of  convoluted 
tubules.  Whilst  there  are  thus  multiple  areas  in  which  the  inflamma- 
tion, apparently  local  from  circumstances  of  structure,  is  more  concen- 
trated, the  general  connective  tissue  is  increased  and  shows  a  coarse 
fibrous  character,  markedly  ditl'erent  from  the  normal.  The  new- 
formed  tissue  in  the  cortex  is  continuous  with  the  cai>sule  of  the 
kidney  and  renders  it  adherent,  so  that  sometimes  it  is  impossible  to 
remove  the  capsule  without  tearing  the  kidney  tissue.  The  connective 
tissue  possesses  the  contracting  character  usual  in  such  tissue,  and  this 
has  an  important  effect  especially  on  the  tubules  and  capillaries. 
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The  Driniferons  tuboles  in  the  areas  id  which  contraction  hu 
occurred  are  dwarfed  (Fig.  648).  In  less  affected  parts,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  are  frequently  dilated,  there  being  here  a  kind  of  comple- 
mentary dilatation.  There  is  thue  frequently  visible  a  group  of  dilated 
and  convoluted  tubules  (Fig.  649,  i).  The  loops  of  Henle  are  alio 
dilated,  and  by  the  shrinking  of  the  cortex  may  be  doubled  up  and 
rendered  tortuous  (Pig.  G49,  c).    The  epithelium  in  the  dilated  tubules 
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is  fre<juently  fatty.  Tube  oasts  are  also  present  in  the  tubules,  and 
they  may  be  very  abundant.  They  are  usually  hyaline  in  appear- 
ance, and  are  occasionally  present  in  the  tubules  both  of  cortex  and 
pyramids. 

CyBte  are  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  the  contracted  kidney.  They 
arise  mainly  by  still  further  dilatation  of  the  tubules,  and  very 
commonly  lie  together,  sometimes  in  rows,  as  if  from  the  crushing 
togethoi'  »nd  obstruction  of  a  single  tubule.  Cysts  also  arise  sometime* 
from  the  g\uiUftTV\\\,  \>^'  ^\\%  aiccumulation  of  fluid  inside  the  capsule. 
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All  these  cysts  result  from  obstruction  of  the  tubules,  and  the  usual 
contents  are  a  watery  fluid,  but  sometimes  colloid  matter  is  contained 
in  them,  apparently  arising  by  secretion  from  or  transformation  of  the 
epithelium.  In  nearly  all  cases  there  are  cysts  visible  to  the  naked  eye, 
and  they  are  frequently  so  visible  in  large  numbers.  But  many  of  them 
arc  microscopic  in  size. 

By  these  processes  great  dislocation  of  the  kidney  tissue  results,  so 
that  instead  of  the  perfectly  regular  arrangement  of  the  normal  kidney, 
such  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  630,  p.  1066,  there  is  at  once  great  shrinking 
and  great  distortion,  as  shown  in  Fig.  649  (drawn  by  the  same  appa- 
ratus and  similarly  magnified). 

The  capillaries  are  greatly  pressed  on  by  the  shrinking  connective 
tissue  and  are  greatly  obliterated.  In  this  way,  in  many  cases,  a  very 
great  reduction  in  the  capillaries  of  the  kidney  results. 

The  glomeruli  are  also  strikingly  altered.  The  first  change  is  a 
thickening  of  the  capsule  (Fig.  648,  a),  which  shows  concentric  fibrous 
layers.  The  tuft  of  vessels  is  subsequently  occluded  and  converted 
into  a  dense  homogeneous  nodule.  In  this  way  the  glomerulus  is 
greatly  contracted,  being  often  reduced  to  less  than  half  its  normal  size, 
and  is  represented  by  a  solid  white  glancing  nodule  in  which  can  still 
be  recognized,  as  a  rule,  the  thickened  capsule  presenting  its  concentric 
fibrous  appearance  {a  in  figure),  and  the  central  more  homogeneous 
remains  of  the  vessels  (/>  in  figure).  This  condition  is  commonly  called 
Sclerosis  of  the  glomeruli,  and  the  resulting  appearance  is  very 
striking,  especially  as,  with  the  atrophy  of  the  tubules  and  contraction 
of  the  fibrous  tissue,  the  altered  glomeruli  are  commonly  brought  close 
together. 

The  Blood-vessels  take  part  in  the  inflammation,  especially  the 
Arteries.  Their  external  coat,  being  continuous  with  the  interstitial 
tissue,  is  thickened  along  with  it.  In  addition  to  that,  however,  the 
internal  coat  is  usually  very  markedly  thickened.  This  thickening 
of  the  internal  coat,  which  has  the  characters  of  Endarteritis  obliterans 
(see  Fig.  358,  p.  555),  affects  chiefly  the  ascending  and  afferent  arteries 
of  the  cortex,  but  may  also  be  present  in  the  larger  arteries  between 
the  cortex  and  the  pyramids.  It  is  sometimes  so  great  as  almost  to 
amount  to  obliteration  of  the  arteries. 

It  may  be  qaestioned  to  what  extent  some  of  the  other  lesions  are  dae  to  this 
narrowing  of  the  arteries.  We  shall  see  further  on  that  a  primary  obstmotion  of 
the  arteries  may  lead  to  atrophy  of  the  tissae  and  sclerosis  of  the  glomeruli,  and, 
according  to  Leyden,  the  lesions  in  the  kidneys  produced  by  lead-poisoning  are  due 
to  a  primary  narrowing  of  the  arteries.  It  may  be  said,  however,  in  general,  that 
when  atrophy  is  due  to  a  primary  endarteritis  the  affection  is  localized  according  to 
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the  accidental  distribution  of  the  arterial  afifection,  whereas  in  interstitial  nephritis 
the  affection  is  diffused  and  homogeneous. 

Naked-eye  appearances. — The  granular  contracted  kidney  is  osuallj 
small,  dense,  and  tough,  and  the  two  kidneys  not  infrequently  show  a 
considerable  difference  in  size.  There  may  be  in  the  early  stages  some 
enlargement,  and  a  condition  designated  large  red  kidney  has  been 
described.  The  reduction  in  size  varies  greatly  ;  in  the  most  extreme 
cases  the  kidney  weighs  about  2  ounces.  The  kidney  feels  dense,  and 
on  section  it  is  found  to  be  tough.  The  capsule  is  firmly  adherent, 
so  that  on  removing  it  small  portions  of  renal  tissue  come  off  with  it. 
The  surface  has  a  general  red  colour,  and  is  almost  homogeneously 
granular.  The  prominent  parts  represent  the  less  shrunken  portions, 
and  there  may  be  some  opaque  markings  from  fat  in  them. 

On  the  cut  surface  the  regular  normal  appearance  is  greatly  altered. 
The  cortex  is  greatly  thinned,  sometimes  forming  only  a  thin  rind, 
scarcely  more  than  a  twelfth  of  an  inch  in  thickness  between  the  bases 
of  the  pyramids  and  the  surface.  It  has  lost  all  its  normal 
markings,  and  is  indefinitely  demarcated  from  the  bases  of  the 
pyramids.  These  changes  may  be  partly  appreciated  by  comparing 
Figs.  630  and  649,  where  d  represents  in  both  figures  the  vessels  at  the 
bases  of  the  pyramids,  and  the  cortex  is  the  part  between  them  and  the 
surface.     Cysts  are  also  visible  on  examining  the  surface. 

3.  Character  and  origin  of  tube  casts. — It  has  been  pointed  out  that 
tube  casts  are  usually  present  in  Bright's  disease,  whatever  the  form  or 
stage,  and  they  are  known  to  afford  important  indications  in  the  urine 
passed  by  patients  affected  by  this  disease.  But  they  exist  in  other 
conditions  besides  Bright's  disease.  They  are  not  infrequently  present 
in  passive  hyperajmia  of  the  kidney,  and  are  also  seen  in  simple 
atrophic  conditions. 

They  appear  as  cylindrical  casts  of  the  tubules,  composed  of  a  clear 
translucent  hyaline  raatenal,  which,  however,  may  contain  in  its 
substance,  epithelium,  fat,  blood,  and  other  matters  which  are  present 
in  the  tubules,  so  that  we  may  have  hyaline,  epithelial,  granular,  fatty, 
or  blood  casts,  all  of  which  may  be  found  in  the  urine. 

The  tube  casts  are  for  the  most  part  due  to  exudation  from  the 
glomeruli.  They  usually  coincide  with  the  occurrence  of  albumen  in 
the  urine,  and  they  probably  arise  chiefly  by  coagulation  of  the  serum- 
albumen  which  has  transuded  into  the  tubules.  They  are  sometimes 
called  fibrine  cylinders,  and  their  discoverer,  Henle,  regarded  them  as 
composed  of  fibrine.  But  they  do  not  conform  to  the  characters  of 
fibrine,  and  as  they  occur  in  cases  in  which  there  is  little  or  no  inflam- 
mation they  can  hardly  represent  a  fibrinous  exudation. 
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Besides  this  origin  they  may  be  derived  from  the  epithelium  of  the 
tubules,  either  by  a  kind  of  secretion  from  the  epithelium  or  by  a 
colloid  transformation. 

The  tube  casts  which  pass  into  the  urine  come  chiefly  from  the 
straight  tubules,  including  the  loops  of  Henle.  Those  from  the  con- 
voluted tubules,  being  thicker  and  having  to  pass  the  narrow  loop,  are 
less  likely  to  be  carried  outwards,  although  being  soft  and  plastic  they 
may  accommodate  themselves  and  so  pass  outwards. 

4.  Fanctional  change  and  other  phenomena  in  Bright's  disease. — 
In  this  place  will  be  considered  the  alterations  in  the  functions  of  the 
kidney  effected  by  the  different  forms  of  Bright's  disease,  and  certain 
other  more  general  consequences  which  are  liable  to  follow. 

The  functional  changes  in  the  kidneys  are  directly  expressed  by  the 
condition  of  the  mine,  and  these  two  are  properly  considered  together. 
In  Acute  parenchymatous  nephritis  the  circulation  in  the  complex 
vascular  system  is  impeded  by  the  direct  effects  of  the  acute  inflam- 
mation, and  also  by  the  pressure  of  the  increased  epithelium  in  the 
tubules  and  glomeruli.  There  is  thus  a  great  diminution  in  the  amount 
of  urine.  The  urine  also  is  highly  albuminous,  this  being  an  expression 
of  the  fact  that  the  special  selective  function  of  the  glomeruli  is  para- 
lyzed. The  urine  usually  contains  blood.  The  urea  excreted  is  greatly 
diminished  proportionally  to  the  scantiness  of  the  urine,  and  the  chief 
danger  is  the  possible  occurrence  of  Uiffimia. 

In  Interstitial  nephritis  the  alteration  in  function  is  very  different. 
Here  there  is  great  vascular  obstruction  and  great  loss  of  the  secreting 
epithelium  by  atrophy,  and  the  result  is  the  secretion  of  an  excessive 
amount  of  watery  urine  which  is  very  deficient  in  urea.  It  is  easy  to 
understand  the  diminution  of  the  urea,  as  in  the  shrinking  kidney  there 
is  great  atrophy  of  the  epithelium,  but  the  excess  of  watery  urine  is 
more  difficult  to  comprehend  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  great 
vascular  obstruction  in  which  the  glomeruli,  which  are  the  special  seats 
of  the  separation  of  the  water,  are  greatly  involved.  The  dilute  con- 
dition of  the  urine  is  probably  to  be  ascribed  to  the  loss  of  the  tubular 
epithelium  and  the  occlusion  of  the  capillaries  around  the  tubules.  It 
has  been  pointed  out  that  the  secretion  as  it  leaves  the  glomeruli  is 
dilute  and  that  it  is  concentrated  in  its  passage  through  the  convoluted 
tubules.  This  concentration  is  hindered  by  atrophy  of  the  epithelium 
and  capillaries,  so  that  the  urine  as  secreted  may  be  regarded  as 
virtually  the  secretion  as  it  leaves  the  glomeruli. 

Intimately  related  to  the  condition  of  the  urine  are  the  increased 
arterial  tension,  and  organic  changes  in  the  heart  and  arteries,  which 
are  so  characteristic  of  chronic  Bright's  disease. 
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Inoressed  arterial  tension  or  increaee  in  the  entire  arterial  blood- 
preasure  is  an  early  phenomenon  in  interstitial  nephritis;  some  have 
even  believed  it  to  precede  the  kidney  disease.  In  order  to  induce  & 
general  increase  in  the  arterial  blood -pressure  there  is  necessary  either 
an  increaae  in  the  peripheral  resistance,  such  as  may  be  produced  by  a 
general  contraction  of  the  arterioles,  or  an  increase  in  force  of  the  left 
ventricle.     In  interstitial  nephritis  we  have  both  of  these. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  is  one  of  the  regular  phenomena  of 
chronic  Bright's  disease,  so  that  the  existence  of  the  latter  may  otten 
be  suggested  by  that  of  the  former.  The  heart  has  the  elongated 
form  described  and  figured  at  p.  506,  Fig.  310. 

Thickening  of  the  walls  of  the  arteries  generally  is  the  other 
phenomenon.  This  has  been  variously  described  as  a  thickening  of  the 
external  coat  mainly,  an  Arterio-capiUsry  fibrosis,  or  a  thickening  of 
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the  middle  coat,  but  it  really  consists  for  the  most  part  of  a  general 
thickening,  as  shown  in  Fig.  650,  involving  both  coats.  It  is  detectable 
most  readily  in  the  arteries  of  the  pia  mater,  which  are  easily  examined 
by  spreading  out  a  small  part  of  this  fine  membrane.  Besides  these 
thickenings,  we  have  frequently  atheroma  in  Bright's  disease  in  people 
advanced  in  life. 

These  thickenings  of  the  arteries,  whilst  contributing  to  the  ineiease 
in  blood -pressure,  are  also  in  part  its  results.  The  blood  entering  the 
arteries  with  increased  force  requires  greater  resistance  in  the  walls  of 
the  arteries  in  order  to  prevent  dilatation,  and  may  require  also  an 
energetic  contraction  to  prevent  an  excess  of  blood  from  passing 
through  the  arteries.  The  arteries  subjected  to  increaaed  blood- 
pressure  are  probably  more  liable  to  secondary  changes  such  at 
atheroma. 

The  increase  in  blood -pressure  involving  such  considerable  atructunl 
changes  seems  such  a  large  result  from  a  local  disease  of  the  kidneyi 
that  seveval  authors  (especially  Gull  and  Sutton)  have  come  to  tlie 
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conclusion  that  chronic  Bright's  disease  is  a  general  affection  of  the 
fine  arteries  throughout  the  body,  and  that  the  kidney  lesion  is  merely 
a  part  of  this  more  general  condition.  This  view  is  expressed  in  the 
term  Arterio-capillary  fibrosis  introduced  by  Gull  and  Sutton.  As  a 
main  element  in  determining  whether  the  conditions  under  consider- 
ation are  consequences  of  the  kidney  disease,  the  question  may  be 
asked  whether  increase  of  blood-pressure  with  hypertrophy  of  the  left 
ventricle  occurs  in  cases  of  disease  of  the  kidney  undoubtedly  local 
in  its  character.  The  answer  to  this  question  is  that  diseases  of  the 
kidney  which  induce  obstruction  to  the  vessels  similar  to  that  in  chronic 
interstitial  nephritis  do  lead  to  the  conditions  under  consideration. 
Thus,  hydronephrosis  with  atrophy  of  the  kidney  tissue  has  repeatedly 
been  observed  to  lead  to  it.  Dickinson  records  a  case  in  which  a  stone 
in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  produced  contraction  of  the  kidney  and  led 
to  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle.  It  may  result  from  partial  atrophy 
of  the  kidney  from  arterio-scierosis,  as  in  two  eases  observed  by  the 
author.  Again,  it  has  been  produced  in  animals  by  inducing  in  them 
an  indurative  nephritis,  which  was  done  by  ligaturing  the  renal  artery 
for  an  hour  and  a  half  to  two  hours  and  then  freeing  the  vessel. 

It  is  obvious  from  these  observations  that  the  hypertrophy  of  the 
heart  is  related  in  its  causation  to  the  lesions  in  the  kidney,  and  it 
may  be  said  generally  that,  whenever  there  is  considerable  vascular 
obstruction  in  the  kidneys,  hypertrophy  of  the  heai*t  is  liable  to  occur, 
unless  the  health  of  the  patient  be  too  low  to  allow  of  such  a  formative 
process.  It  is  not  usually  marked  in  amyloid  disease  of  the  kidney,* 
as  the  amyloid  condition  frequently  depends  on  lesions  which  seriously 
injure  the  health,  and  it  is  not  nearly  so  common  in  parenchymatous 
as  in  interstitial  nephritis,  for  the  double  reason  that  the  vascular 
disturbance  is  much  less,  and  the  interference  with  the  general  health 
greater  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter. 

The  changes  in  the  arteries  throughout  the  body  consist  in  thicken- 
ings of  their  coats. 

The  explanation  of  the  increased  blood-pressure  is  still  to  be  con- 
sidered, and  this  is  somewhat  obscure.  It  is  due  to  the  condition  of 
the  kidneys,  but  the  mere  vascular  changes  there  are  not  sufficient  to 
account  for  it.  Increase  of  the  general  blood-pressure  is  caused  by 
arterial  and  capillary  obstniction  such  as  exist  in  the  kidneys  in  this 
<lisease;  but,  considering  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  vascular 
system  for  compensatory  dilatation  of  arteries,  such  a  local  obstruction 
is  insufficient  to  account  for  a  general  rise  in  pressure. 

The  changes  seem  inexplicable  on  a  purely  mechanical  theory,  and 
the  explanations  of  Cohnheim  as  amplified  by  Fagge  seem  the  most 
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probable.  In  all  the  cases  in  which  the  cardiac  and  vascular  changes 
occur  there  is  obstruction  to  the  vessels  in  the  kidney,  chiefly  the 
arteries  and  the  capillaries  of  the  tufts.  In  order  that  the  proper 
amount  of  urine  may  be  secreted  the  blood  must  circulate  much  more 
quickly  through  the  remaining  vessels.  This  can  only  be  effected  by  a 
rise  in  the  blood-pressure  in  the  vessels  concerned  which  may  be 
brought  about  by  a  relaxation  of  the  larger  renal  arteries.  The  activity 
of  the  renal  secretion  seems  to  be  largely  determined  by  the  amount  of 
urea  and  other  constituents  in  the  blood,  the  condition  of  the  arteries  as 
to  contraction  being  regulated  through  the  nervous  system  (Cohnheim 
and  Roy).  But  if  the  local  dilatation  of  the  arteries  be  inadequate  to 
cause  a  sufficient  flow  of  blood,  and  the  urinary  constituents  still  tend 
to  accumulate,  then  there  can  only  be  a  relief  by  a  general  rise  in 
the  blood-pressure  brought  about  by  increase  in  the  force  of  the  cardiac 
contractions.  In  this  view  of  it  the  cardiac  hypertrophy  is  compensa- 
tory, and  is  brought  about  in  order  to  prevent  the  undue  accumulation 
of  urea  in  the  system. 

(Edema  and  Dropsy. — Anasarca  or  oedema  of  the  skin  is  an  early  aiid 
characteristic  symptom  of  acute  parenchymatous  nephritis.  The  subject 
has  been  already  considered  at  pp.  103,  104.  The  oedema  of  the  skin 
appears  to  be  related,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  excess  of  water  retained  in 
the  blood,  and,  on  the  other,  to  the  irritation  of  the  skin  by  the  abnormal 
constitution  of  the  blood.  The  irritant  which  acts  on  the  kidneys  will 
also  act  on  the  skin. 
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Nephritis  and  albuminuria,  1881 ;  Dickinson,  Dis.  of  kidney,  part  ii.,  Albaminoria, 
1877 ;  Ralfe,  Dis.  of  kidneys,  1885  ;  Jores,  loc.  oit.,  1901.  Olomeru/O'nephriiu 
and  Hcarlatina — Klrbr,  Handb.  d.  path,  anat.,  i.,  664,  1870  ;  Klein,  Path.  Trans., 
xxviii.,  1877;  Coats,  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  1874,  ii. ;  FriedlXnder,  Fortachritte  der 
Med.,  1888;  Langhans,  Virch.  Arch.,  Ixxvi.  and  xcix. ;  Litten,  Charit^-Annalen, 
iv. ;  Crooke,  Birmingham  Med.  Rev.,  1886-87  ;  Herring,  Journ.  of  Path,  and  Bad., 
vi.  1900.  Inte.rHtitial  nephritis — Traube,  Gesammelte  Beitrage,  ii.,  1871 ;  IaBTden, 
Zeitschr.  f.  klin.  Med.,  ii.  and  iii, ;  Zieoler,  Deutsch.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  xxt.; 
Ebstkin  (Gout),  ibid.,  xxvii. ;  Pedell  (Lead),  Deutsch.  med.  Wochenschr.,  1884; 
Jacob,  ibid.,  1880;  Saundby,  Path.  Trans.,  xxxi.,  1880;  Oeesnfixld,  ibid.; 
Councilman,  Journ.  Exper.  Med.,  iii.,  1898.  Cardictc  and  Vascular  ehamjt$-' 
Traube,  Zusammenhang  v.  Herz-  und  Nierenkrankheiten,  1856 ;  Gull  and  Sunox, 
Med.  Chit.  Tr&ns.,  Iv.,  1872,  and  Path.  Trans.,  xxviii.,  1877;   Sotnxbchbwbkt, 
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Viieta.  Aroh.,  liixii. ;  Limcib,  Deatsch.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Mad.,  iixv. ;  HoLsn.  ibid. , 
xiZTiii. ;  Uabohed,  Oii7's  Hosp.  Beporta,  18S6;  Cohnhbiii,  AUg.  Path.,  ii.,  349, 
1SS2;  Fiooa,  Pria.  uii]  Pnc.  of  Med.,  ii..  417,  1886;  Cohmbiim  and  Boy,  Tireh. 
Arch.,  xoii.,  1883;  FSbbkikobb,  DiseaseB  of  the  Kidney,  1898. 

VI.— EMBOUC  INFLAMMATION.    METASTATIC  ABSCESSE8. 
In  Pyamia  and  UloeratiTe  endo«arditiB  pieces  of  fibrine  or  other 
material  may  be  earned  to  the  kidneys  and  produce  embolism  there. 


riir  -^1  From  1  ■ecti  n  I  ttu.  klrinc 
]i  lifted  with  dark  DutlflrUl  wbJrh  n  ntaiDJ 
pi  II  the  wall  [  ths  artBTT  !■  DucnMcd  U 
and  oxttiudLuff  hp  uf|h  tl  t  vmtvl  wal 

In  this  way  arise  Metastatic  abscesses.  For  the  most  part  the  emboli 
are  small  and  are  carried  to  the  ascending  arteries  or  the  glomeruli 
before  they  are  caught.  Hence  the  abscesses  arc  mostly  in  the  cortical 
substance,  although  they  are  not  infrequently  seen  in  the  pyramids 
along  the  course  of  the  arterias  I'ectse,  and  there  may  even  be  large  ones 
taking  in  portions  both  of  the  pyramids  and  cortex.  The  abscesses  are 
usually    elongated   in    the   direction  of  the  arteiies,   and  they  often 
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project  slightly  from  the  surface  when  the  capsule  is  removed.     They 
are  frequently  present  in  considerable  numbers  in  both  kidneys. 

Under  the  microscope  the  abscesses  are  seen  to  anse  from  obstruction 
of  the  artenes  (see  Fig  6j1)  Where  the  embolism  has  been  recent 
the  wall  of  the  vessel  and  the  tissue  in  the  immediate  neighbour 
hood  of  the  embolus  present  evidences  of  necrosis,  while  around 
there  are  multitudes  of  leucocytes  occupjing  the  interstitial  tissue 
In  the  embolus  there  are  colonies  of  microbes  in  the  midst  of  remaina 
of  the  transported  fibnne  \\  htn  the  abscess  has  fully  formed,  thete 
characters  may  be  lost  in  the  great  multiplication  of  leucocTUe. 
Besides  in  the  artenea  colonies  of  microbes  are  to  be  found  in  the 
vessels  of  the  glomeruli  sometimes  filling  many  of  them  with  a  dark 
granular  mass,  and  also  in  the  capillaries  It  may  sometimes  be  seen 
that  these  colonies  are  present  in  the  glomeruli  and  capillanes  without 
any  sign  of  mttammation  around  In  such  coses  they  are  of  recent 
growth  and  have  not  had 
time  to  produce  mflamma 
lion  by  giving  off  imtatmg 
products  To  some  extent 
the  bacteria  may  multipk 
in  the  glomenih  and  capil 
lanes  after  death 

In  scarlet  feier  there  is 

rarely  a  true  suppurative 

nephritis  but  in  some  cases 

the  kidneys  are  greatly  en 

larged  and  infiltrated  with 

leucocytes       These    case^ 

are   probably   due  to  the 

presence  of  septic  products, 

absorbed  from  the  lesion  in  the  fiiucee      Microbes  are  not  infrequently 

found  in  the  capillaries  of  the  kidney  in  scarlet  fe\er  {Fig  652)  and 

diphtheria,  and  the\  may  also  pass  into  the  tubules 


VII.— INFLAMMATION.S  OF  THE  PELVIS  (PYELITIS,  PYONEPHROSIS) 
AND   OF   THE    KIDNEY    IN    ASSOCIATION   WITH    THE    PELVIS 

(PYRLONEPHRITIS). 

The  various  terms  mentioned  in  the  heading  refer  to  inflammations 
which  generally  arise  by  extension  from  the  bladder  up  the  ureter  to 
the  pelvis  and  kidney.  Pyelitis  is  an  inflammation  of  the  pelvis  of  the 
kidney,  pyelonephritis  is  a  suppurative  inflammation  involving  the 
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pelvis  and  the  subetance  of  the  kidney.    Pyonephrosis  is  a  suppuration 
in  a  distended  pelvis. 

1.  Pyelitis. —Inflammation  of  the  i)elvis  of  the  kidney  is  not 
always  suppurative,  as  it  may  be  produced  by  other  causes 
besides  septic  agents.  A  catarrhal  pyelitis  occurs  in  the  course  of 
some  fevers,  or  it  may  he  present  to  some  extent  in  acute  Bright'H 
disease. 

Calenli,  by  their  mechanical  irritation,  indnco  inflammation  of  the 
pelvis,  often  spoken  of  as 
CalcnlooB  pyelitis  (see  Fig. 
653).  It  is  sometimes  said 
that  calculi  produce  suppura- 
tive in  Hani  mat  ions,  but  this 
can  scarcely  occur  unless  there 
be  an  exteiisiuti  of  the  suptic 
prijcess  fi'om  the  bladder 
upwards.  The  irritation, 
however,  may  lea<l  to  such 
inflammution  as  to  cause  a 
considerable  abundance  of 
leucocytes  in  the  urine.  On 
the  other  hand,  8e]>tic  inflam- 
mations, lieing  acconipanie<l 
by  decomposition  of  the  urine, 
often  result  in  the  formation 
of  calculi. 

The  presence  of  calculi  in 
the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  has 
frequently  an  irritative  effect 
on  the  kidney  itself  Thus 
there  arises  in  some  cases  a 
regular  interstitial  nephritis, 
the  condition  of  the  kidney 
coiucidini;  with  that  in  chronic 
Bn);hts  disease.  As  already  flik'<i  with  i,niii<'i»j<i  xiimu  mui  the  jmM-  i< 
mentioned     the     coutnitted 

kidney  so  produced  may  give  rise  to  hypeitmphy  of  the  left  ventricle 
and  the  other  associated  phenomena. 

Suppurative  pyelitis  is  the  residt  of  the  extension  of  septic  pro- 
cesses from  the  bladder  by  tht^  ureter.  It  usually  occm-s  in  cases  where 
there  is  some  oljstruction  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder  or  in  the  urethra, 
and  where  a  cystitis  with  dccoui|>osition  of  the  urine  has  occurred. 
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There  is  frequently  some  coincident  diUtation  of  the  pelvis,  and  there 
may  be  a  proper  pyonephrosis. 

The  mucous  membrane  is  thickened  and  frequently  of  a  bluiih 
colour.  It  is  not  infrequently  incruated  with  phosphates.  The  con- 
tained matter  is  a  thick  l)rowni8h  ill-smelling  pus. 

2.  Pyelonephritifl,  Suppurative  nephritiB.— By  the  term  pyeloD^ 
phritis  is  meant  a  combined 
inflammation  of  pehis  and 
kidney.  As  this  inflammatioo 
is  mostly  septic  the  usual  re- 
sult is  a  suppurative  nephritis. 
The  disease  mostly  connects 
itself  with  that  just  described 
aa  suppurative  inflammation 
of  the  pelvis  and  leads  to  a 
suppurative  inflammation  of 
the  kidney  (see  Fig.  654). 

There  are  two  modes  in 
which  the  condition  may  be 
brought  about.  On  the  one 
hand  the  irritating  products 
from  the  pelvis  may  be 
carried  into  the  kidney,  being 
absorbed  either  by  the  tubules 
or  the  lymphatics,  or  on  the 
other  hand  the  microbes  may 
themselves  extend  into  the 
kidney.  This  latter  method 
is  much  the  more  frequent 
Colonies  of  micrococci  haTe 
the  uriniferous  tubules  as  well  as  in  the  lymphatics. 


been  oliserved  i 


The  lymphatics  ol  the  kidnejB,  according  to  SteveD  and  Newmaa,  arc  in  com. 
Diunication  with  those  of  the  ureter.  When  an  injection  is  thiown  with  some  forea 
into  the  ureter,  it  pausea  into  the  adventitia  of  this  canal,  and  thence  to  the  capiule 
of  the  kidney.  The  lymphatics  of  the  eapaule  communicate  with  those  of  the 
kidnej,  so  that  stellate  vessels  are  Tiaible,  in  these  injectiODS,  on  the  Borfaoa  of  the 
kidnej.  arid  are  found  to  penetrate  deeply  into  the  cortex. 

Pyelonephritis  mostly  manifests  itself  in  the  form  of  multiple  atwcesses 
in  the  kidneys,  the  extension  being  by  the  second  method  mentioned 
above.  That  is  to  say,  micrococci  extend  into  the  kiduey  in  an 
irregular  fashion  and  each  colony  of  microbes  becomes  the  focus  of  an 
abscess.    Tbe  ^bBceBses  exist  both  in  the  pyramids  and  cortex.     They 
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mAy  he  scattered  over  the  kidney  bo  that  ths  appearance  may  resemble 
pyasmia,  but  they  are  frequently  in  groups,  certain  areas  contoininjj 
a  number  of  purulent  centres  (Fig.  654).  They  are  small  in  size,  but  by 
coalescence  may  reach  latter  dimensions.  The  groups  are  frequently 
more  or  less  wedge-shaped,  the  base  at  the  cortex  and  the  apex  far 
down  in  the  pyramid  or  even  at  its  apex. 

When  the  propagation  is  by  the  lymphatics  the  absceaaes  will  be 
chiefly  on  the  surface  of  the  kidney,  partly  involving  the  capsule.  It 
ie  not  luicommon  to  oj>en  abscesses  in  the  process  of  stripping  the 
capsule.  It  sometimes  happens  that  abscesses  form  by  this  mode  of 
exteiieion  without  the  pelvis  being  affected,  the  extension  occurring  by 
the  wall  of  the  ureter  to  the  surface  of  the  kidney,  but  generally  both 
modes  of  extension  co-exist,  and  there  are  abscesses  in  the  substance  as 
well  as  at  the  surface  of  the  organ. 

A  more  rare  circumstance  is  that  the  entire  organ  is  infiltrated, 
especially  in  the  cortex,  with  leucocytes,  and  the  appearances  presented 
are  those  of  an  auute  interstitial  nephritis,  .such  as  that  above  mentioned 
as  sometimes  resulting  from  scarlet  fever.  This  may  perhaps  be  the 
case  when  the  irritant  is  diffused 
from  the  pelvis  in  solution. 

When  the  abscess-formation  is 
one-sided,  healings  may  take  place. 
The  kidney  is  then  the  seat  of 
numerous  cicatrices,  a  condition 
which  Moxon  has  named  the  Cica- 
tricial kidnsy. 

Utoratnra.— Bkck,  Reynolds'  Syst.  of 
Med.,  v.,  1879;  Dickikbon,  loc.  cit.;  ^^^^jS3Ba\'^'  '  ^K^f'ti 
Ne»-)ixn,  loc.  cit. ;  Steves,  GlaB.  Mea.  ^BatmmJt-kt-  1.-  ^^T'' 
Jour.,  xxii..  18S4;  Moxon.  I'alh.  Trans., 
xiiii.,  ISHS;  JoRBS,  loc.  cit.,  1!H)I; 
HosBiB,  Sarg.  DiseasGa  of  the  Kidney, 
1902. 

3.  FyoneplirosiB. — This  term  is 
used  when,  along  with  or  follow- 
ing a  hydronephrosis,  suppuration 
occurs   in   the   dilated   structures. 
This  is  usually  the  result  of  an 
extension  upwards  from  the  blad- 
der, such  as  has  just  been  referred       p^^_  no*.— i-yoiicphrw 
to.     It  may  be  followed  by  _8up-    "'!*""•■ 
purative  inflammation  of  the  kidney,  and  in  that  case  is  usually  fatal 
(see  Fig.  65S). 
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Such  extenaion  upwards  will  usually  occur  in  cases  where  the 
primary  condition,  which  probably  coiTes])onds  to  the  seat  of  obetiuc 
tion,  is  in  the  bladder  or  urethra,  hence  it  may  be  bi-lateral,  and  in 
that  case  ia  alraoat  certainly  fatal.  However,  it  is  not  uncommonly 
uni-lateral,  the  extension  having  only  occurred  Up  one  ureter.  In  thit 
case  there  may  be  an  aliscess-like  cavity  formed,  the  dilated  pelvis  snd 
calices  being  filled  with  pus. 

If  the  affection  of  the  lower  urinary  tract  is  recovered  from,  hatliif 
may  take  place  in  the  kidney.  One  of  the  moat  constant  results  in  tfais 
case  is  obliteration  of  the  pelvis  or  upper  part  of  the  ureter,  so  that  tbe 


kidney  ia  shut  off  from  the  latter.  By  the  obliteration  of  the  pelvit 
the  kidney  is  converted  into  a  series  of  cyats,  each  independent  of  the 
other,  and  rupresenting  dilated  caliccB  {see  Fig.  656).  In  these  cysU 
ptis  is  at  first  present;  but  as  the  corpuscles  die  and  the  fluid  ii 
absorbed,  the  pus  dries  in  and  leaves  a  pultaceoue  matter  in  which  liiue 
sitlts  are  abundantly  present  ('i  in  figure).  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
meet  with  a  kidney  thus  converted  into  cysts  filled  with  putty-like 
matter,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  along  with  these  there  may  be  soms 
cysts  in  which  clear  serous  tluid  is  present.  Compensatory  hypertrophy 
of  the  other  kulney  may  eomijlete  the  cure. 
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The  above  was  believed  by  the  author  to  be  the  oourse  of  events  in  cases  of  the 
kind  referred  to.  The  description  was  based  chiefly  on  cases  which  had  come  under 
his  own  observation.  In  one  sach  case  there  was  obstruction  in  the  urethra  in  a 
female,  with  hypertrophy  of  the  bladder.  One  kidney  was  found  in  the  healed 
condition  described  above,  while  the  other  showed  compensatory  hypertrophy. 
This  patient  died  from  bronchitis  without,  latterly,  any  renal  symptoms.  In 
another  case  one  kidney  showed  pultaceous  masses,  while  the  other  presented  a 
recent  suppurative  inflammation  which  had  proved  fatal.  There  was  a  prolonged 
affection  of  the  bladder,  with,  apparently,  an  extension  first  to  one  kidney,  produc- 
ing a  pyonephrosis  partly  recovered  from,  and  then  to  the  other,  leading  to  a  fatal 
result.  It  is  not  to  be  denied,  however,  that  somewhat  similar  appearances  may 
result  from  healing  of  a  tuberculosis  of  the  kidney  (see  Fig.  657).  In  this  case, 
however,  there  will  be  signs  of  tuberculosis  in  the  ureters,  and  probably  in  other 
parts  of  the  genito-urinary  tract. 

VIII.— RETROGRADE  CHANGES  IN  THE  KIDNEYS. 

Retrograde  changes  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  various  forms 
of  Bright's  disease,  but  they  may  also  occur  independently. 

1.  Amyloid  degeneration  of  the  kidneys. — Amyloid  disease  is  of 
more  importance  in  the  kidneys  than  in  other  organs,  both  because  in 
itself  it  leads  to  albuminuria  and  because  its  presence  probably  induces 
further  structural  changes  in  the  organ.  These  facts  induce  some  authors 
to  include  it  as  a  form  of  Bright's  disease.  It  exists  along  with  amy- 
loid disease  of  other  organs,  and  is  secondary  to  some  diseases  which 
affect  the  body  generally,  chiefly  phthisis  pulmonalis  and  syphilis. 
In  syphilis  it  not  infrequently  assumes  more  of  an  independent 
character,  and  the  case,  as  a  whole,  may  assume  the  aspect  of  one 
of  kidney  disease. 

The  view  expressed  by  the  author  at  p.  899  that  amyloid  disease  is^  produced  by 
the  direct  action  of  the  morbid  poisons  concerned  in  the  diseases  which  lead  to  it, 
rather  than  by  the  drain  on  the  system  which  these  diseases  sometimes  cause,  is 
confirmed  by  the  experimental  observations  of  Krawkow.  He  induced  amyloid 
disease  in  a  number  of  animals  of  dififerent  kinds  by  the  subcutaneous  injection 
of  cultures  of  staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus,  but  did  not  succeed  in  producing 
the  condition  when  suppurations  were  produced  by  other  kinds  of  agents  such  as 
turpentine.  He  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  products  evolved  by  the  microbes 
constitute  the  essential  cause.  He  produced  amyloid  disease  in  one  case  by 
injecting  a  filtrate  of  the  bacillus  pyocyaneus.  (See  Krawkow,  Centralbl.  f .  allg. 
Path.  u.  path.  Anat.,  May,  1895.) 

The  lesion  in  the  kidneys  as  in  other  organs  affects  primarily  the 

walls  of  the  blood-vessels  (Fig.  658).     Even  in  very  early  cases,  in 

which  the  amount  of  amyloid  disease  is  slight,  we  usually  find  it  in 

two  distinct  and  separate  structures,  namely  the  Malpighian  tufbs  and 

the  arterisB  rectse  of  the  pyramids.    The  Vessels  of  the  glomeruli, 

generally  along  with  the  arteries  leading  to  them,  are  swollen  and 
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hyaline.  The  rose  colour  developed  with  methyl  violet  is  w  Btriking 
that  in  eections  stained  with  this  dye  it  often  looks  as  if  the  tufts  wert 
injected.  They  are  also  considerably  enlarged,  and  even  without  the 
addition  of  iodine  or  methyl  violet  they  form  very  prominent, 
transparent,  and  glancing  clumjw  in  the  cortex.  The  Arterie  recti 
run,  as  we  have  seen,  in  bunches,  and  their  appearance  with  methyl- 
violet  is  that  of  a  series  of  rose-coloured  tubes  grouped  together. 
They  are  also  sufficiently  pronounced  as  a  rule  to  be  seen  without 
any  reagent,  appearing  as  pearly  glancing  tubes. 


•^«^<^*^l^ 


While  these  structures  are  first  and  chiefly  involved,  others  usually 
follow.  There  is  amyloid  disease  extensively  present  in  the  Arterieaof 
the  cortex,  the  ascending  and  afTerent  arteries.  In  these  the  lesion  <:iui 
often  be  seen  to  begin  in  the  muscular  coat,  a  distinct  transverse  mart 
ing  being  visible  either  from  the  muscular  fibre  cells  being  mapped  out 
by  the  staining  agent,  or  by  structures  lying  between  the  muscle  celli 
being  affected.  Very  often  there  is  here  and  there  a  capillary  of  the 
cortex  affected,  and  sometimes  these  are  extensively  so,  even  in  com- 
paratively slight  cases.  The  Baeement  membrsne  of  the  tubuln 
(see  Fig.  C59)  frequently  becomes  amyloid  in  advanced  cases,  chieflv 
of  those  of  the  cortical  substance. 

Along  with  the  amyloid  disease  of  the  vessels  there  is  usually  Fattf 
degeneration  of  the  epithelium  of  the  tultules,  apparently  the  result  of 
anaemia  from  the  obstruction  of  the  vessels. 

Interstitial  inflammation  nearly  always  accompanies  amyloid  disease. 
It  is  usua\\y  etight  in  degree,  but  it  may  be  so  great  as  to  produce  a 
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combination  of  chron  c  interat  tial  nephntis  and  amylo  d  diseaae,  as  in 
Fig  660  where  the  glomeruli  are  brought  cloee  together  by  atrophy 


VUc  Amy     dun  h    Ijueii  sn    n  eubrm 

t  tij  iIcH.     The  Uilikgncd  siid  tmiiBlunnt  bHwruciit  merabni 


ibninc  Ih  xhovtu  wlUi  tl 


of  the  tubules  from  interstitial  inflammation,  and  the  organ  as  a  whole 
is  contracted. 


FIk   MW     An  )]  hi  id  1        Inxtod  k  d 
KMtlyeoliirgod  Jlalpi^rhian  t  ftninnhomi 


l-mlUlMuowilbre 


The  mere  existence  of  amyloid  disease  probably  gives  rise  to  inter- 
stitial inflammation,  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  primary  disease 
which  led  to  the  amyloid  condition  may  also  induce  nephritis.  Thus  in 
syphUis  the  virus  Meeting  the  kidney  directly  may  cause  interstitial 
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inflammation,  while  less  directly  it  produces  a  general  amjloid  con- 
dition. Again,  in  phthisis  pulmonalis,  and  in  extensive  suppurations 
from  diseased  bone,  there  may  readily  occur  an  absorption  of  irritating 
materials  which  in  process  of  excretion  by  the  kidneys  are  capable  of 
setting  up  inflammation. 

The  contract^  amyloid  kidney  is  not  generally  accompanied  bj 
hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  the  reason  apparently  being  that,  as  the 
blood  is  impoverished,  the  compensatory  growth  of  muscular  tissue  can 
scarcely  occur. 

In  regard  to  the  Naked-eye  appearances,  the  simple  amyloid  kidnej 
is  enlarged,  sometimes  greatly  enlarged,  so  that  the  organ  weighs  nine 
or  ten  ounces.  The  surface  is  pale  and  the  capsule  comes  off  easily. 
On  section  the  cortex  is  seen  to  be  thickened  and  pale  in  colour.  The 
general  appearance  therefore  resembles  that  of  the  large  white  kidnej, 
and  doubtless  many  cases  have  been  mistaken  for  that.  But  the 
organ  in  amyloid  disease  has  a  Arm  elastic  feeling  and  a  translucent 
appearance  on  section,  which  is  distinctive  enough.  The  thick  pale 
translucent  cortex  usually  contrasts  with  the  redder  pyramidal  sub- 
stance, and  the  appearance  has  been  somewhat  aptly  compared  to  the 
section  of  bacon.  The  name  Lardaceons  kidney  is  often  applied 
from  the  translucent  appearance  of  the  tissue.  In  the  midst  of  the 
trans{)arent  basis  opaque  yellow  streaks  are  often  visible,  due  to 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  epithelium.  The  addition  of  a  solution  of 
iodine  to  the  cut  surface  of  such  a  kidney  brings  out  the  affected 
glomeruli  as  brown  dots  and  the  arterisB  rectse  as  brown  streaks.  If 
the  kidney  be  contracted,  the  granulations  on  the  surface  show  the 
usual  transparent  waxy  appearance  of  the  amyloid  kidney,  and  on 
section  the  cortex,  though  greatly  thinned,  shows  a  similar  condition. 

The  structures  affected  with  amyloid  disease  apparently  allow  fluid  to 
pass  through  them  more  readily  than  normal  structures.     Injection  of 
the  amyloid  kidney  shows  that  the  vessels  of  the  glomendi  and  the 
arteries  of  the  cortex  are  largely  obstructed.     It  may  well  be  diat 
this  leads  to  increased  blood-pressure  in  the  remaining  arteries,  bat 
with  the  general  narrowing  of  the  smaller  arteries  this  can  hardly 
tell  with  much  force  on  the  glomeruli  which  remain  pervioua.    This 
excessive  secretion  of  urine,  like  the  diarrhoea  which  is  a  prominent 
symptom  in  amyloid  disease  of  the  intestine,  is  probably  to  be  accounted 
for  by  a  greatly  increased  permeability  of  the  vessels. 

2.  Atrophy. — A  local  atrophy  sometimes  occurs  from  Bndarteritit 
(see  Fig.  661).  There  are  flat  depressions  on  the  surface  which  may 
give  the  kidney  a  somewhat  coarsely  granular  appearance,  but  some- 
times these  are  exti^tv^we^  involving  considerable  areas  of  the  kidney. 
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In  this  latter  case  the  larger  arteries  running  between  cortex  and 
PyTamids  are  affected  with  endarteritis,  which  may  be  an  Atheroma 
aseociated  with  a  similar  condition  in  other  arteries.  The  thickening 
of  the  internal  ooat  is  extreme  (see  below  e  in  Fig.  661),  and  in  the 
■mailer  branches  amounts  to  absolute  occlusion. 

The  atrophy  has  considerable  resemblance  in  its  details  to  that  in 
chronic  interstitial  nephritis,  but  also  presents  considerable  differences. 
It  is  not  limited  to  the  cortex,  but  involves  the  pyramids  as  well,  and 
there  is  much  less  distortion  but  more  of  a  simple  diminution  or  dis- 
appearance of  the  tubules.     The  affected  areas  are  very  strikingly 
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reduced  in  volume,  so  that  the  hilum  of  the  kidney  comes  close  to  the 
surface  (see  between  a  and  e  in  figure).  This  contrasts  greatly  with 
the  neighbouring  unaffected  parts  in  ivhich  the  cortex  is  even  more 
voluminous  than  normal. 

By  the  Atrophy  of  the  tabales  the  glomeruli  are  brought  close 
together,  eo  close  in  many  cases  as  to  show  that  the  tubules  have 
virtually  disappeared.  In  the  pyramidal  portion  the  atrophy  of  the 
tubules  causes  the  intertubular  substance  to  become  very  prominent 
as  a  clear  translucent  matrix  interrupted  by  small  round  areas.  The 
Olonemli  are  themselves  in  a  state  of  sclerosis.  At  the  marginal 
parts  of  ibe  affected  areas  this  condition  is  seen  to  begin  by  a  thicken- 
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ing  of  the  capsule,  which  is  less  fibrous  than  in  the  sclerosis  of  inter- 
stitial nephritis,  but  has  rather  a  hyaline  appearance.  The  occlusion 
of  the  vessels  in  the  tuft  and  the  solidification  of  the  glomerulus  follow. 
In  many  parts  the  remaining  tissue  consists  of  little  more  than  closely 
aggregated  and  solidified  glomeruli,  these  being,  apparently,  in  their 
altered  state,  very  persistent. 

In  addition  to  these  evidences  of  atrophy  there  is  some  infiltration  of 
round  cells,  but  not  any  considerable  new-formation  of  fibrous  tissue. 

The  description  given  above  of  local  atrophy  from  endarteritis  is  based  on  the 
observation  of  two  well-marked  cases  in  which  nearly  half  the  kidney  tissue  was 
atrophied,  the  locality  of  the  atrophy  being  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
hilum,  and  generally  continuous,  although  also  with  isolated  patches.  An  interest- 
ing feature  in  both  these  cases  was  the  co-existence  of  hypertrophy  of  the  left 
ventricle.  The  importance  of  the  fact  that  local  atrophy  of  the  kidneys  may  haye 
such  a  result  has  already  been  referred  to. 

In  Senile  atrophy  the  whole  structures  of  the  kidneys  undergo 
diminution  in  size,  but  very  often  this  afiects  especially  the  secreting 
epithelium  of  the  convoluted  tubules.  If  this  be  the  case  there  may  be 
a  special  shrinking  of  the  cortex,  and  the  kidneys  may  be  like  those  of 
chronic  Bright's  disease.  Sometimes  also  the  surface  is  granular  and 
the  capsule  adherent. 

3.  Parenchymatous  infiltration,  or  Cloudy  swelling.  Besides  form- 
ing one  of  the  lesions  in  acute  Bright's  disease,  this  is  liable  to  occur 
in  acute  febrile  diseases.  There  is  a  general  enlargement  of  the  renal 
epithelium  with  infiltration  of  fine  granules  in  the  midst  of  which 
minute  fat  drops  are  scattered  (Fig.  212,  p.  384).  The  pyramidal 
tubules  as  well  as  those  of  the  cortex  are  involved,  the  aflfection  being 
usually  homogeneously  distributed.  It  is  important  to  note  that  this 
condition  may  produce  considerable  enlargement  of  the  kidney  without 
obvious  change  in  its  structure  to  the  naked  eye. 

4.  Fatty  degeneration  of  the  renal  epithelium  is  not  infrequently 
present  in  cachectic  conditions,  such  as  advanced  phthisis  pulmonalis, 
in  which,  however,  it  is  often  associated  with  amyloid  disease  or  inter- 
stitial nephritis.  In  severe  anaemias  it  is  met  with  along  with  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  muscular  substance  of  the  heart.  It  occurs  also 
in  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver. 

IX.— CONCRETIONS  AND  CALCULI  IN  THE  KIDNEY. 

Two  very  interesting  forms  of  Deposition  in  the  tubules  arc  met 
with  in  new-born  children.  In  the  common  icterus  of  the  new-born 
the  Biliary  colouring  matter  (bilirubin)  is  excreted,  as  in  the  adult, 
by  the  kidneys,  but  in  the  new-born  it  very  readily  passes  into  the 
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Crystalline  form,  so  that  round  masses  or  rhombio  orange-coloured 
crystals  are  found  in  the  pyramidal  tubules,  sometimes  in  such  numbers 
as  to  warrant  the  designation  bilirubin-infarction.  Similar  crystals  are 
found  in  the  blood  and  tissues  of  the  body. 

In  adults,  icterus  is  also  accompanied  by  deposition  of  pigment  in 
the  tubules,  but  it  is  in  the  form  of  brown  or  yellowish  masses. 

Uric  acid  salts  are  found  in  the  tubules  of  new-bom  children,  in 
about  half  the  cases  of  those  who  die  within  the  first  few  weeks.  It  is 
mostly  in  children  who  have  breathed  that  they  are  met  with,  but 
they  have  been  observed  in  still-born  children,  although  rarely.  The 
concretions  consist  mostly  of  urate  of  ammonia.  They  are  deposited 
mainly  in  the  tubules  near  the  apices  of  the  pyramids,  giving  the 
appearance  of  opaque  yellow  or  reddish  streaks,  converging  to  the  apex 
of  the  pyramid.  Under  the  microscope  amorphous  urates  are  seen  in 
the  tubules,  and  when  acetic  acid  is  applied  these  dissolve  and  form 
crystals  of  uric  acid. 

Urates  are  also  deposited  in  the  substance  of  the  kidney  in  Goat. 
They  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye  in  the  pyramidal  portions  of  the 
kidney,  especially  towards  the  apices,  as  white  streaks.  With  the 
microscope  they  are  seen  to  occupy  the  tubules,  which  are  dilated. 
There  is  usually  a  co-existing  interstitial  nephritis. 

Lime  salts  are  sometimes  deposited  in  the  tubules  of  the  kidney. 
This  can  be  experimentally  produced  in  rabbits  by  the  administration 
of  mercuric  chloride  and  a  few  other  poisons.  It  has  also  been  seen 
in  cases  where  from  disease  of  bone  there  is  excessive  absorption  of 
lime  salts  and  excretion  of  them  by  the  urine.  The  appearance  pre- 
sented in  this  case  is  that  of  white  streaks  usually  near  the  apices  of 
the  pyramids.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  a  deposition  of 
urates  occurring  in  the  straight  tubules  after  death  may  produce  a 
somewhat  similar  appearance. 

Calculi  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 
As  we  have  seen,  they  may  originate  in  chronic  pyelitis,  especially 
with  stagnation  of  urine,  and  they  may  also  arise  in  the  uriniferous 
tubules,  and  having  passed  into  the  pelvis  grow  larger  there.  The 
calculi  may  be  composed  of  uric  acid,  of  phosphates,  of  oxalate  of  lime, 
or  of  cystine.  The  character  of  each  of  these  is  described  in  the  section 
on  Calculi  in  the  Bladder. 

The  calculi  sometimes  attain  very  large  dimensions,  moulding 
themselves  into  the  shape  of  the  pelvis  and  calices,  so  that  we  may 
have  branches  extending  out  into  elongated  recesses  formed  by  dilated 
calices  (Fig.  662).  By  obstructing  the  flow  of  urine  these  calculi  may 
lead  to  the  occurrence  of  hydronephrosis,  and  as  the  cavity  of  the 
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pelvis  and  calicee  enlarges  so  m&y  the  calculus.  A  email  calculus  often 
passes  into  the  ureter  and  obstructs  it,  in  this  way  leading  to  hydro- 
nephrosis. 


cakulufi.    Actu&l  Alu. 


.\'.— .SYPHILIS  AND  TUBERCULOSIS  OF  KIDNEY. 

I.  Syphilis  is  sometimes  the  cause  of  diffuse  IntnBtitial  nephritii. 
It  is  undoubtedly  a  frequent  cause  of  Amyloid  disease,  and  may  by 
this  means  lead  on  to  chronic  nephritis.  It  is  probable  that  many  cuei 
of  contnict«d  amyloid  kidney  have  this  origin.  Hereditary  syphilis  i> 
also  believed  to  give  rise  to  a  diffuse  interstitial  nephritis. 

Onmmftta  are  rare  in  tho  kidney.  They  are  found  in  the  midH 
of  cicatrices  as  in  the  case  of  the  liver. 

3.  Local  tabercnlosis  or  Renal  phthisis. — This  condition  is  usuaUy 
associated  with  tuberculosis  elsewhere.  Thus  there  is  commonly  tuber 
culosis  of  the  ureter  and  bladder,  and  also,  in  the  male,  of  the  vesicnbr 
seminales,  vas  deferens,  and  testicle.  It  seems  probable  that  in  most 
cases  the  tuberculosis  originates  in  the  testicle  and  travels  to  the  other 
parts  (Weigerl),  but  an  origin  in  the  kidney  itself  is  not  to  be  excluded. 
Nevertheless  the  fact  thut  the  disease  is  rare  in  females  would  indicate 
that  the  propagation  is  usually  from  the  testicle.  Kenal  phthisis  it 
freiguently  associated  with  pulmonary  phthisis,  which  is  probably  in 
most  cases  the  primary  affection. 

The  disease  is  usually  very  advanced  in  one  kidney  and  absent  or 
slight  in  the  other.  In  the  advanced  cases  tho  kidney  is  converted 
internally  into  a  sac  with  irregularly  ulcerated  walls,  and  divid«d 
partly  into  cQm\)artmenta  by  the  remains  of  septa.     The  ulcerated 
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anr&ce  preaenta  some  adhering  caaeoua  matter  and  the  wall  is  infil- 
trated,  the  whole  pelvis  presenting  the  appearances  shown  in  the  lower 
part  in  Fig.  663.  The  capsule  of  the  kidney  is  adherent.  Hamill 
describes  what  he  believes  to  be  a  case  of  tuberculosis  of  the  kidney 
with  complete  destruction  in  a  child  of  seven  months,  and  gives  sum- 
maries of  recorded  cases  of  this  kind.  He  does  not  describe  typical 
tubercles  and  did  not  find  the  tubercle  bacillus. 

In  an  early  stage  we  find,  it  may  be,  the  apex  of  a  pyramid  the  seat 
of  a  small  ulcer  with  yellow  caseous  walls,  and  with  grey  tubercles  at 
the  penphery  in  the  substance  of  the  pyramid  The  lesion  begins 
usually  m  the  cahces,  frequently  in 
those  situated  infenorly,  as  m  Fig 
663,  and  eats  its  way  m,  attacking 
and  destroymg  the  kidney  tissue  in 
Its  advance  There  is  a  very  irre 
^ular  extension  of  the  ulceration, 
but  usually  there  is  some  indication 
of  the  calices  preserved 

The  FelviB  and  Ureter  partake 
in  the  tuberculosis,  and  the  latter 
IB  often  inHltrated  either  in  patches 
or  throughout  Its  wall  is  greatly 
thickened,  and  its  internal  surface 
often  presents  an  almost  continuous 
layer  of  caucus  matter 

There  is  sometimes  a  partial 
Hydroneplirosis  (as  in  figure)  along 
with  the  tuberculosis,  from  the 
caseous  matter  obstructing  the 
ureter.  It  also  happens  sometimes 
that  tuberculosis  in  one  kidney  is  associated  with  hydronephrosis  in 
the  other.  In  such  cases  the  tuberculosis  of  the  bladder,  affecting  the 
orifice  of  the  ureter,  has  caused  obstruction  of  it  and  hydronephrosis 
has  ensued. 

The  tuberculosis  sometimes  attacks  a  pervious  branch  of  the  Renal 
trtary,  and  the  tubercular  virus  is  disseminated  over  the  area  of  dis- 
tribution of  the  artery.  Hence  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  a  larger  or 
smaller  wedge-shaped  piece  of  kidney  occupied  by  closely  aggregated 
tubercles,  while  there  is  a  comparatively  slight  tuberculosis  of  the  pelvic 
portions.     A  general  tuberculosis  may  develop  from  this, 

Hnling  occasionally  occurs  in  tuberculosis  of  the  kidney  (see 
Fig.  657). 
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3.  General  tuberculosis. — A  Chronic  general  tuberculosis  is  not 
uncommon  in  children,  in  the  form  of  yellow  masses,  usually  softened 
in  the  central  parts.  This  is  associated  with  tuberculosis  in  other  parts, 
usually  in  the  lungs.  In  adults,  phthisis  pulmonalis  is  frequently  asso- 
ciated with  a  few  tubercles  in  the  kidneys  as  well  as  in  the  liver,  but 
they  are  of  comparatively  small  size. 

In  Acute  general  tuberculosis  there  are  numerous  tubercles  in  the 
kidneys,  mostly  in  the  cortex.  They  are  usually  elongated  in  shape 
and  visible  to  the  naked  eye  as  small  pale  areas.  Under  the  microscope 
they  are  found  to  be  caseous  in  their  central  parts  while  peripherally 
their  cells  infiltrate  between  the  tubules. 

literature. — Neoel,  De  la  syph.  r^nale,  1880 ;  Seiler,  Deatsch.  Arch,  f .  klin.  Med., 
xxix. ;  Curt  Jani  und  Weioert,  Virch.  Arch.,  ciii.,  522,  1886;  Haxan,  ibid.,  ciiL, 
221.  1887;  Nashe,  ibid.,  cv.,  173,  1886;  Baumqarten,  Tnbercalose,  1885;  Haull, 
Pepper  Lab.  of  Clin.  Med.,  Philadelphia,  1896;  Delamare,  Gaz.  d.  h6p.,  1900. 


XI.— TUMOURS   OF   THE    KIDNEY. 

Fibromas  are  very  frequently  met  with  in  the  pyramids  of  the 
kidney  in  the  fonu  of  small  white  tumours  of  no  practical  significaDce, 
but  they  have  also  been  found  of  large  size.  Lipomas  are  rare  in 
the  kidney,  but  the  fatty  external  capsule  sometimes  forms  a  buU^ 
tumour  {Lipitma  capsnlair). 

Cysts. — Cysts  of  various  kinds  are  of  peculiarly  frequent  oocarreoee 
in  the  kidneys,  and  they  are  of  various  kinds.  In  some  cases  they  sriie 
distinctly  from  obstruction  of  the  tubules,  as  in  the  contracted  Iddmiy 
of  interstitial  nephritis  already  mentioned.  . 

Simple  cysts  are  frequently  met  with  in  kidneys  which  are  othernft 
perfectly  normal,  and  the  cysts  themselves  do  not,  as  a  rule,  seriooi^ 
interfere  with  the  functions  of  the  organ.  They  are  larger  or  smaDar 
well-formed  cysts,  which  not  infrequently  project  from  the  sur&ee  of 
the  organ.  They  contain  usually  a  clear  fluid,  but  the  contents  are 
sometimes  colloid  in  character.  The  wall  of  the  cyst  is  composed  of 
connective  tissue  lined  with  a  proi>er  tesselated  epithelium.  These 
cysts  sometimes  grow  to  a  large  size  (see  Fig.  664),  and  may  push  aside 
the  renal  tissue  to  a  large  extent.  lb  is  probable  that  they  are  of  con- 
genital origin,  arising  by  an  isolated  occurrence  of  the  same  process  as 
that  which  produces  the  following  form. 

Cystic  transformation  of  the  kidneys  is  also  a  condition  of  congenital 
origin,  at  least  in  many  cases,  and  probably  in  all.  The  whole  kidney 
is  converted  into  a  congeries  of  cysts  of  various  sizes.      The  cysts 
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I  rounded  prominences  on  the  Burface,  and  on  section  (Fig.  665} 
are  seen  to  replace  the  renal  tiesue.  The  wall  of  each  cyst 
mpoaed  of  a  tunica  propria  with  well-formed  tesselated  epithelium 
g  it.      lb  Gontaina  usually  a  clear  fluid,  but  the  fluid  may  be 


'nieh  or  even  hiemorrhagic,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  it  contains 
constituents  of  the  urine,  often  with  albumen,  and  sometimes 
we  down  a  granular  precipitate  of  uric  acid.  Between  the  cysts 
i  is  very  little  space,  but  there  are  traces  of  remaining  renal  tissue, 
the  pelvis  and  ureter  are  present.  The  outline  of  the  organ  is 
tly  enlarged. 
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Kidneys  of  this  kind  have  been  frequently  met  with  in  new-born 
children,  in  whom  they  may  reach  the  dimensions  of  eight  inches  by 
four.  From  their  size  they  may  seriously  interfere  with  parturition, 
even  requiring  eviceration  before  delivery  can  be  effected.  It 
is  of  importance  to  note  that  this  condition  often  co-exists  with 
other  congenital  defects  such  as  hydrocephalus,  defective  urinary 
bladder,  and  horse-shoe  kidney,  and  that  it  frequently  coincides  with 
a  cystic  condition  of  the  liver. 

Cystic  degeneration  is  also  met  with  in  the  adult,  and  it  is  remark- 
able that  the  functions  of  the  organs  may  be  preserved  for  a  long  time, 
although  both  kidneys  are  composed  of  a  congeries  of  cysts,  as  in  the 
figure.  The  author  met  with  a  case  in  which  the  patient  died  at  the 
age  of  forty-three.  For  eighteen  years  before  his  death  there  had  been 
recurring  attacks  of  haematuria,  and  he  at  last  died  with  ursemic 
symptoms.  The  kidneys  were  much  enlarged  and  cystic,  but  with 
some  renal  tissue  remaining  between  the  cysts. 

The  cysts  undoubtedly  arise  by  dilatation  of  the  uriniferous  tubules 
and  glomeruli,  the  medullary  tubules  being,  according  to  Kennedy, 
chiefly  concerned.      The   dilatation    is    generally  ascribed    to   con- 
striction, so  that  the  cysts  are  regarded  as  Retention  cysts.     There 
are    serious    objections    to    this    view.      The    cysts    are    obviously 
growing  structures  of  well-formed  tissue,  and  scarcely  like  the  small 
dilatations  in  chronic  nephritis.     Again,  the  general  aspects  of  the 
condition,   both    clinically  and    pathologically,  are    not   those  of  a 
chronic    nephritis    such   as   would    produce   obstruction.      There  is 
rather    a    slowly   advancing    transformation   of   the    tubules,  with- 
out any  of  the  ordinary  signs  of  Bright's  disease,  so  that  the  actual 
diagnosis  is  usually  made  post-mortem.    From  his  own  observation,  the 
author  believed  that  the  condition  arose  probably  from  a  perverted 
function  of  the  renal  epithelium.     In  a  case  of  the  kind  he  found  that 
the  beginnings  of  the  cysts  seemed  to  be  the  formation  of  small  clumps 
of  colloid  matter  in  the  tubules,  formed  as  if  by  abnormal  secretion. 
The  character  of  the  secretion  prevented  its  passage  down  the  tubule, 
and  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  continuation  of  this  abnormal  secretion 
would  produce  gradual  enlargement.     An  origin  such  as  this  would  be 
consistent  with  the   fact  that  cystic  disease  of  the  liver  frequently 
coincides  with  that  of  the  kidneys,  and  that  in  some  cases  there  are  also 
cysts  in  the  pancreas,  lungs,  etc. 

Dermoid  cysts  are  also  met  with  in  the  kidneys. 

Adenoma. — This  form  of  tumour  is  rare.  It  occurs  in  the  kidnep 
in  the  form  of  defined  solitary  growths  of  various  sizes  up  to  that  of  a 
walnut  or  larger.     It  is  found  in  the  cortical  substance,  and  arises 
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from  the  convoluted  tubules.  According  to  Btructiire  two  forms  are 
described,  a  papillary  and  an  alveolar,  these  resembling  the  correspond- 
ing forme  in  the  ovaries  (see  Fig.  666). 

It  is  common  to  meet  with  small  tumours  consisting  of  pieces  of 
Diaplaoed  suprarenal  capsule.  The  tumours,  which  usually  occur  as 
flattened  ochre-yellow  nodules,  Ite  immediately  under  the  capsule  of 
the  kidney,  but  may  be  deep  in  the  renal  substance;  they  are 
distinctly  defined   from   the   kidney  tissue.      Under   the   microscope 


they  show  cylindrical  masses  of  cells  which  are  infiltrated  with  fat. 
They  are  often  spoken  of  as  svprareml  rests,  and  special  attention  was 
directed  to  them  by  (rrawitz  as  starting-points  of  tumour  formation. 
Grawitz  found  that  certain  renal  tumours,  both  benign  and  malignant, 
presented  marked  correspondence  with  suprarenal  gland  tissue.  He 
showed  that  they  occurred  close  under  the  capsule  of  the  kidney, 
where  suprarenal  rests  appear,  and  that  the  cells  of  the  tumour  were 
perfectly  dissimilar  from  the  renal  epithelium.  He  showed,  again, 
that  &tty  infiltration  of  their  cells  was  a  feature  not  observed  in  renal 
epithelium,  but  of  regular  occurrence  in  the  cortex  of  the  suprsrenal 
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gland.  The  tumours  were  further  shown  to  be  demarcated  from  the 
kidney  tissue  by  a  connective-tissue  capsule,  and  the  correspondence  of 
their  structure  with  one  or  more  zones  of  the  suprarenal  gland  was 
emphasized. 

A  large  number  of  renal  tumours  adhering  to  Grawitz*s  description 
have  been  recorded.  They  grow  from  the  cortex  towards  the  pelvis, 
and  cause  atrophy  of  the  renal  substance  by  pressure.  They  may 
entirely  replace  the  kidney  tissue  and  still  be  retained  within  the 
capsule.  They  usually  project  from  the  surface,  and  when  of  large 
size  consist  of  a  number  of  nodules,  varpng  in  size  from  a  pin's  head  to 
walnut  or  larger.  The  pelvis  is  not  infrequently  invaded,  iiitb 
resulting  hsematuria.  The  renal  vein  or  vena  cava  may  be  involved, 
and  secondary  growths  may  appear  in  the  lungs,  liver,  bones,  etc 
Birch-Hirschfeld  was  the  first  to  apply  to  these  tumours  the  term 
Hypernephroma.  There  is  no  hard  and  fast  line  between  the  benign 
and  the  malignant  forms. 

Microscopically  the  tumour  is  seen  to  be  divided  up  into  lobes  by 
connective-tissue  bundles  continuous  with  the  capsule.  From  these 
finer  fibrous  strands  ramify.  Necrosis,  fatty  changes,  hsemorrhage^ 
and  pigmentation  are  common,  giving  the  growth  a  peculiar  variegated 
appearance.  The  polygonal  form  of  the  cells,  their  size,  their 
arrangement  in  cylinders  and  heaps,  their  close  connection  with  the 
endothelium  of  the  vessels,  their  fatty  and  pigmentary  contents,  and 
the  sparse  stroma — consisting  mainly  of  capillaries — have  been  adduced 
in  favour  of  a  suprarenal  origin.  The  presence  of  glycogen  (Lubarsch) 
and  lecithin  (Gatti)  have  been  specially  emphasized.  Lubarsch  also  has 
laid  stress  on  a  certain  similarity  in  staining  of  the  nuclei  by  Weigert's 
fibrine  stain,  with  the  cells  of  the  suprarenal  cortex ;  on  the  occurrence 
of  giant  cells,  which  are  not  uncommon  in  suprarenal  adenomas ;  on 
the  tendency  to  invade  the  venous  system,  and  on  the  absence  of 
transition  from  urinary  epithelium  to  tumour  tissue.  Ulrich  and 
Beneke  have  shown  a  direct  continuity  of  tumour  with  a  subcap- 
sular suprarenal.  The  older  nodules  were  in  the  upper  pole  of  the 
kidney. 

Tumours  of  similar  structure  have  been  found  in  other  places  where 
suprarenal  rests  occur,  viz. :  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  spermatic 
vein,  in  the  broad  ligament,  in  the  liver,  etc.  Further,  certain  benign 
and  malignant  tumours  of  the  suprarenal  body  correspond  closely  in 
structure  to  the  tumours  under  consideration. 

Morphologically  these  tumours  have  been  variously  regarded  a8 
adenocarcinomas,  carcinomas,  cylindromas,  sarcomas,  angiosarcomas, 
endotheliomas,  etc.     According  to  M*Vicar,  in  the  character  of  their 
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cells,  cell  contents,  and  stroma,  and  in  their  general  arrangement,  they 
are  moat  closely  allied  to  endotheliomas  of  bone.  They  are  of  slow 
growth,  and  occnr  for  the  most  part  in  elderly  people. 

Primary  sarcoma.— This  occurs  in  various  forms.  It  is  stated  that 
cases  described  as  cancer  are  frequently  sarcomas  (Dickinson).  The 
early  age  at  which  cancers  of  the  kidney  are  stated  to  occur  lends 
support  to  this  view,  as,  in  general,  children  are  much  more  liable  to 
s  than  cancers  (see  Fig.  667). 


Mk.  «r.-S»r«™B  <it  lb«  ktdiioy  In  a  thlliL 

The  forms  chiefly  met  with  are  round-celled  and  spindle-celled  sar- 
coma, myxosarcoma,  and  myosarcoma.  The  tumours  generally  grow 
rapidly  and  may  assume  large  dimensions.  They  occur  mostly  in  early 
life. 

The  Myosarcoma  is  a  specially  interesting  form.  It  is  composed  of 
round  or  spindle-celled  tissue,  with  which  is  mixed  striped  muscle  in 
the  form  either  of  elongated  cells  or  cylinders.  The  tumour  is  probably 
congenital  in  its  origin,  being  only  met  with  in  very  young  children 
(under  eighteen  mouths).     It  grows  rapidly  and  is  usually  bilateral. 
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The  view  of  Ck)hiiheim  is  probably  correct,  that  the  tumours  arise  by 
foetal  inclusion.  The  first  rudiment  of  the  uro-genital  organs  is  close  to 
the  proto- vertebrae,  and  it  seems  probable  that  some  of  the  germinal 
muscle  cells  from  the  latter  have  been  included  with  the  cells  forming 
the  rudiments  of  the  kidney,  and  have  afterwards  formed  the  tumours. 
Metastasis  has  been  observed,  and  the  secondary  tumours  may  contain 
muscle. 

Primary  cancer. — This  tumour  is  usually  unilateral,  although  there 
have  been  cases  of  bilateral  cancer.  The  tumour  is  in  most  cases 
virtually  a  cancerous  degeneration  of  the  organ.  The  kidney  may  be 
completely  converted  into  a  tumour,  which  sometimes  attains  a  very 
large  size,  retaining  the  general  shape  of  the  organ  and  covered  by  its 
capsule.  The  pelvis  is  also  usually  recognizable,  although  the  cancerous 
tissue  may  have  grown  into  it.  But  in  some  cases  only  a  part  of  the 
kidney  is  involved,  and  in  that  case,  while  the  affected  part  retains  the 
general  shape  of  the  organ,  although  enlarged,  the  remaining  piece  of 
kidney  has  quite  its  normal  appearance.  To  the  naked  eye  it  is  as  if  a 
portion  of  kidney  were  transformed,  and  with  the  microscope  it  can  be 
seen,  at  the  margin  of  normal  and  pathological,  that  the  tumour  is 
advancing  by  a  conversion  of  the  proper  kidney  tissue.  The  epithe- 
lium of  the  tubules  is  multiplying  so  as  to  form  the  cancerous 
epithelium,  and  is  becoming  irregular  in  form,  while  the  cancerous 
stroma  is  being  formed  of  the  connective  tissue  of  the  organ. 

In  regard  to  the  form  of  cancer,  there  are  some  cases  in  which  the 
structure  has  been  that  of  the  cylinder-celled  epithelioma,  in  others 
more  that  of  ordinary  cancer.  A  partial  colloid  transformation  has 
been  observed  in  a  few  cases.  Whatever  the  form  the  tissue  seems  to 
originate  from  the  kidney  structures. 

The  tumour  is  usually  very  soft,  but  it  is  generally  confined  within 
the  capsule  of  the  kidney.  If  it  passes  beyond  the  capsule  it  does 
so  more  readily  into  the  retroperitoneal  tissue  than  into  the  peri- 
toneum, and  it  may  thus  extend  along  the  wall  of  the  trunk  into 
the  pleura. 

The  growing  tumour  not  infrequently  extends  into  the  pelvis  of  the 
kidney  and  the  renal  veins.  Hence  arise  hsenrnturia  on  the  one  hand, 
and  thrombosis  of  the  veins  on  the  other.  The  thrombosis  may  be 
very  extensive,  the  clot  propagating  itself  in  various  directions. 

In  a  case  observed  by  the  author  there  was  a  very  extensive  thrombosis, 
involving  the  veins  of  both  legs.  In  another  case  canceroas  elements  were 
present  in  the  thrombus,  and  some  of  these  had  been  conveyed  to  the  lungs ;  they 
were  detected  along  with  the  clot  inside  the  puhnonary  artery,  embolism  having 
occurred. 
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Secondary  Tumours. — Metastatic  tumours  are  not  very  frequent  in 
the  kidneys.  Cancers  and  Sarcomas  occur.  Melanotic  sarcoma 
also  occurs. 

Malignant  lymphoma  and  LeuksBmic  tumours  are  perhaps  the  com- 
monest. As  seen  with  the  naked  eye,  they  form  rounded  tumours 
affecting  the  cortex  chiefly,  and  causing  great  enlargement.  Under 
the  microscope  they  present  round-celled  tissue  infiltrated  between  the 
tubules. 

Uteratare. — Tumours — Keltnack,  Benal  growths,  1898  ;  Jores,  Labarsoh  & 
Ostertag,  Ergebnisse,  vi.,  1901 ;  Morris,  loo.  cit.,  1902.  Cyst« — Rater,  Traits 
des  malad.  des  reins,  iii. ;  Yirchow,  Oes.  Abhandl.,  871 ;  Eve,  Path.  Trans.,  zzxi., 
164,  1880;  PrE-SMrrH,  ibid.,  xxxii.,  1881,  and  zzxvi.,  1885;  Thorn,  Beitr.  znr 
Oenese  d.  Cystenniere,  1882;  Kennedy  (with  literature).  Laboratory  Rep.,  Edin- 
burgh, iii.,  1891 ;  Ritchie  (summaries  of  cases),  ibid.,  iv.,  1892;  Ewaij>,  Verhandl. 
d.  Berlin.  Med.  Gesellsch.,  zzii.  and  xxiii.;  von  Kalhden,  Ziegler's Beitr.,  ziil.,  1893. 
Adenoma — Sturm,  Archiv  d.  Heilk.,  1875 ;  Weichselbaum  u.  Greenish,  Oest.  Med. 
Jahrb.,  1883;  Orawftz,  Yirch.  Arch.,  zciii.,  1883;  Marchand,  ibid.,  zeii.,  1883; 
Ekuelken,  Ziegler's  Beitrage,  zzvi.,  1899;  M' Vicar,  Adrenal  tumours  of  the 
Kidney,  Thesis,  Edin.  Univ.,  1902.  Sarcoma — Dickinson,  loo.  oit. ;  Newman,  loo. 
cit.  Myosarcoma — Cohnheim,  Virch.  Arch.,  Iv.,  1872;  and  Izv.,  1875;  Eve, 
Path.  Trans.,  zzxiii.,  1882;  Williams,  ibid.;  Ribbert,  Virch.  Arch.,  cvi.,  1886. 
Caticer — Waldeybr,  Virch.  Arch.,  Izi.  and  Ixiv.,  1875;  Pereverseff,  ibid.,  liz., 
1874 ;  Ebstein,  Deutsch.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  zzx.;  Gairdner  and  Goats,  Glasg. 
Med.  Jour.,  iii.,  1871 ;  Brodeur,  Affections  du  Rein,  1886,  p.  170;  Newman,  loc.  cit.; 
JoREs,  loo.  cit.,  1901;  Morris,  loc.  cit.,  1902. 
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The  Echinococcus  is  of  occasional  occurrence,  sometimes  along  with 
a  simultaneous  hydatid  cyst  of  the  liver.  There  is  here,  as  in  the 
liver,  a  large  mother  cyst  surrounded  by  a  distinct  connective-tissue 
capsule,  and  containing  the  usual  daughter  cysts  and  brood-capsules. 
The  cyst  not  infrequently  bursts  into  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  and  the 
daughter  cysts  and  heads  may  be  evacuated  by  the  urine.  Sometimes 
by  obstructing  the  ureter  they  lead  to  hydronephrosis.  Rupture  may 
also  occur  into  the  pleura. 

Sometimes  the  parasite  dies,  and  the  cyst  comes  to  be  occupied  by  a 
pultaceous  material  in  which  the  remains  of  the  laminated  membrane 
are  found  (Fig.  668).  The  stratified  character  of  this  membrane  is 
here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  liver,  of  assistance  in  distinguishing  the 
nature  of  the  cyst,  especially  as  all  other  trace  of  the  parasite,  even 
the  booklets,  may  have  disappeared.  The  kidney  tissue  may  be  con- 
siderably opened  up  and  pushed  aside  by  this  parasite. 

The  Filaria  sangnunis  occurs  probably  in  the  adult  form  in  the 
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lymphatic  vesaels  of  the  kidney.  The  embryos  have  been  met  with  ii 
the  parenchyma  of  the  kidney  and  in  the  CbyloDB  tuine,  which  is  tbi 
resTilt  of  the  presence  of  the  parasite  (see  p.  446). 


Utaratora,  —  RouESTtr.  Des  Kjstes  h;datir|Des  des  reins,  IHKl :  Baheib,  Cistk 
CDtoioa  of  humao  kidney.  lli(-il>;  Manhon.  Filaria  sang..  IH83;  Levis,  Memoin. 
18SS.     See  also  Lilerature,  Animal  paiaeites,  p.  447. 

B.— The  Urinary  Bladder. 

1.  Congenital  malformations. — These  arc  chiefly  represented  by 
Extroversion  of  the  bladder,  already  described  at  p.  55,  and 
Persistence  of  the  nrachns,  which  is  a  minor  degi-ee  of  a  stmiUr 
mnl  format  ion. 

■2.  Perforation  and  Rupture  of  the  bladder. — Rupture  may  be 
prodiice<l  in  various  ways.  It  may  be  by  a  direct  wound,  by  fracture 
of  the  pelvis,  by  injuries  during  parturition.  Then  ulceration  from 
stone,  but  more  frequently  from  cancer,  not  infrequently  produces 
perforation. 

The  normal  urinary  bladder  may  be  ruptured  by  a  blow  or  fall  when 
it  is  distended  with  urine.  This  occurs  most  roadily  in  intoxicated 
or  insane  persons.  The  rapture  occurs  usually  on  the  posterior  aspect 
near  the  fundus  and  into  the  peritoneum. 

These  conditions  are  important  chiefly  in  their  consequences,  leading, 
as  they  ctiromonly  do,  to  extra\a8ation  of  urine  and  to  the  formation 
of  fistulous  communications  with  the  surface  or  with  neighbouring 
canals. 

Ssimple  EztraTasation  of  nrine  is  not  in  itself  serious.  The  normal 
urirx!  is  a  bland  fluid,  and  it  may  flow  from  a  severed  ureter  or  i 
ruptured  bladder  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  without  producing  any 
peritoiiitis,  the  urine  being  absorbed  by  the  peritoneum  and  again 
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excreted  by  the  kidney.  If  the  aperture  remains  open  then  the 
secreted  urine  is  not  removed,  but  passes  back  into  the  peritoneum  to 
be  re-absorbed.  In  this  way  a  vicious  circle  is  established,  and  death 
from  UrsBmia  is  the  result.  The  normal  urine  does  not  produce  an 
onlinary  peritonitis,  but  it  may  lead  to  a  considerable  serous  exudation, 
and  there  are  the  general  symptoms  of  peritonitis. 

^^llen  the  extravasated  lurine  undergoes  alkaline  decomposition  it 
acquires  excessively  irritating  characters.  The  urine  being  an  exceed- 
ingly decomposable  fluid,  and  being  kept  at  the  temperature  of  the 
body,  rapidly  decompqses  if  the  proper  organisms  find  access  to  it. 
Hence  from  rupture  into  the  pentoneum  we  may  have  violent  acute 
peritonitis,  or  from  rupture  either  of  the  bladder  or  urethra  into  the 
surrounding  connective  tissue  an  acute  suppurative  inflammation  of 
the  areolar  tissue  and  skin,  sometimes  with  extensive  necrosis. 

Fistuloas  openings  from  rupture  of  the  bladder  may  be  into  the 
uterus  or  vagina,  into  the  rectum,  or  on  to  the  cutaneous  surface. 
From  these  fistulse  the  urine  passes  involuntarily  as  it  reaches  the 
bladder,  there  being  no  sphincter  to  retiiin  it.  They  occur  also  as  a 
result  of  perforation  of  the  bladder  from  without,  especially  from  the 
uterus  and  vagina,  the  cause  of  perforation  being  sometimes  cancer  of 
these  parts,  sometimes  sloughing  from  injury  during  |)arturition. 

3.  Dilatation  and  Hypertrophy  of  the  bladder.— A  simple  dilatation 
may  occur  from  a  sudden  obstruction  to  the  urethra,  or  from  paralysis 
of  the  muscles  concerned  in  emptying  the  bladder.  In  this  way  a  very 
extreme  general  dilatation  may  result. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  mascular  coat  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence 
as  a  result  of  some  obstruction  either  at  the  iwjck  of  the  bladder  or 
in  the  urethra.  The  commonest  cause  is  enlargement  of  the  prostate 
leading  to  the  prominence  of  the  so-called  middle  lobe  at  the  internal 
orifice  of  the  urethra  (Fig.  6 GO),  but  stricture  of  the  urethra  is  also 
a  frequent  cause. 

The  muscular  coat  of  the  bladder  is  in  the  form  of  bundles  of 
muscular  fibre-cells  which  nin  in  special  directions.  The  muscular 
coat  is  therefore  not  a  homogeneous  layer,  but  more  like  a  network  of 
interlacing  bands.  It  is  so  at  least  when  the  1)ladder  is  distended,  the 
bands  coming  closer  together  as  the  bladder  contracts.  When  hyper- 
trophy (jccurs  these  bundles  increase  greatly  in  size,  and  the  inten'ial 
ones  raise  the  mucous  membrane  into  elongated  prominences.  As  the 
bundles  interlace,  the  result  is  that  the  internal  surface  of  the  bladder 
presents  a  network  or  prominent  trabeculse  which  suggest  the  appear- 
ance of  the  internal  surface  of  a  ventricle  of  the  heart,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  669. 
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Aa  these  traboculte  interlace,  little  spaces  are  left  between  them  in  the 
form  of  small  pouches.  Sometimes  these  pouches  undergo  considerable 
enlai^emcnt,  and  we  may  have  Divertioola  fonned  in  this  way.  The 
diverticulum  is  originally  formed  of  the  mucous  membrane  pushed 
out  between  the  thickened  muscular  trabeculse.  When  small  it  i« 
contained  in  the  thickened  wall  of  the  bladder  and  emptied  during 
micturition.  But  as  it  deepens  and  [irojects  outside  the  wall  of  thf 
bladder  it  becomes  free  of  the  muscular  coat,  and  as  it  possesses  no 


muscular  coat  of  its  own  the  effect  of  the  contraction  of  the  bladder 
during  micturition  will  be  to  force  the  urine  into  it,  just  as  it  is  forwd 
into  the  urethra.  The  diverticulum  is  liable  in  this  case  to  periodical 
dilatation.  The  urine  also  will  stagnate  in  it,  and  if  decompoeitim 
occurs,  then  there  will  be  inflammatory  disturbances  in  the  wall  of  ihe 
diverticulum.  New-formntion  of  connective  tissue  occurs,  and,  as  thii 
tissue  is  at  first  soft,  the  recurring  dilatation  during  micturition 
causes  it  to  yield,  so  that  a  continuous  enlargement  goes  on.  Th« 
diverticula  so  formed  are  usually  of  small  or  moderaLe  dimensions,  but 
cases  occur  in  which  there  is  a  large  sac,  usually  behind  the  bladdtf 
and  communicating  with  it  by  a  narrow  neck  (Fig.  670).  The  sac  mar 
be  larger  than  the  bladder  itself,  and  it  presents  a  somewhat  thick 
fibrous  wall  with  signs  of  recent  inflammation  internally. 

In  diverticula  of  moderate  or  large  size  calculi  are  liable  to  form 
from  stagnation  of  the  urine.  Or  a  calculus  may  slip  into  such  a  pouth 
and  eac&pe  detection  with  the  sound. 
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4.  DistnrbaiicflB  of  the  eironlation  of  tbe  bladder— Pwnve  hyper- 
nmia  occurs  in  consequence  of  obstruction  of  the  veins  by  tumours  in 
the  abdomen  or  otherwise.  Sometimes  in  such  cases  the  veins  of  the 
mucous  membrane  undergo  great  dilatation  and  become  varicose, 
especially  in  the  floor  of  the  bladder,  giving  rise  to  Vesical  hamor- 
rhoids.  The  dilated  veins  may  even  obstruct  the  orifice  of  the  urethra, 
and  there  is  sometimes  haemorrhage  from  them. 

Hsmorrha^  from  the  bladder  occurs  also  in  consequence  of  the 
irritation  of  calculi,  from  tubercular  ulcers,  from  papillary  and  can- 
cerous tumours.  There  may  be  bwrnorrhages  from  the  mucous  mem- 
brane in  Bcur\'y,  hi^morrhaj^ic  small-pox,  etc.     There  is  sometimes  a 
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haemorrhage  following  catheterization,  and  probubly  due  to  the  sudden 
i-elief  of  pressure  from  the  emptying  of  the  bladder,  without  a  sufficient 
contraction  of  the  muscular  coat.  If  the  bleeding  into  the  bladder  he 
considerable  the  blood  may  coagulate,  and  may  be  discharged  with 
some  difficulty.  Or  it  may  mix  itself  with  the  urine,  and  no  consistent 
coagulum  be  formed. 

0.  InflammBtion  of  the  bladder.  CystitiB.— This  occurs  as  a  con- 
se<iucnce  of  various  kinds  of  irritation.  Stone  may  produce  it,  and  so 
tnuy  the  extension  of  gonorrhcea,  but  by  far  the  most  frequent  cause 
of  it  is  alkaline  decominisition  of  the  urine. 

The  decomposition  is  tlue  to  the  introduction  of  microbes  and  their 
propagation  in  the  contents  of  the  bladder.  They  are  usually  intro- 
duced by  the  catheter.  In  a  healthy  bladder  such  introduction  may 
produce  no  effect,  the  growth  of  the  microbes  being  inhibited  by  the 
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normal  mucous  membrane.  In  cases  of  paralysis  of  the  bladder,  or  of 
dilatation,  especially  when  combined  with  a  certain  amount  of  inGam- 
.  mation,  the  micixibes  multiply.  This  is  {Miticularly  the  case  when 
there  is  stagnation  of  the  urine,  and  the  bladder  haa  to  be  relieved  at 
intervala  by  catheterization.  The  bacteria  may  find  other  means  of 
entrance,  as  by  fistulous  openings.  It  is  not  impossible  that  in  the  case 
of  the  short  female  urethra  they  may  propagate  along  that  passage 
from  the  vagina. 

The    products    of  decomposition    produce   the  usual    inflummator}' 
manifestations  in  various  degrees.     In  very  acute  cases  there  is  great 


swelling  of  tho  nnicoux  membriinc,  it  may  be  with  superlicial  or  deep 
sloughing  (I''ig.  U71).  In  more  chronic  cases  the  mucous  membrane 
becomes  thickened  ami  very  fietpiently  the  seat  of  ulceration,  so 
that  witli  thickening  and  ulceration  there  is  very  great  irregularit; 
of  the  surface,  sometimes  with  ])olyi»>id  projections.  The  surface  is 
occaHioniill,\'  iricrustcd  with  phosphates  depusiteil  by  the  tdkuline  urine. 
The  muscular  coat  is  often  thickened,  es{)ccially  when  there  is  at  the 
same  time  olwtiuclion  to  the  [tassnge  of  the  urine,  .ind  there  is 
the  UHUtd  triibccnjiu"  appenmncc,  but  obscured  by  the  thickening  of 
the  mucous  niembiane.  The  Madder  may  undergo  great  contraction  in 
C*>nai'.|iinne  of  chrimic  in  flam  mat)  on,  the  new-formed  tissue  in  the 
mucouH  mi^ni\«a\ici  iiY»\i\iV.u\'', 
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The  urine  contains  the  inflammatory  exudation  as  well  as  the 
products  of  decomposition.  In  acute  cases  there  may  be  considerable 
quantities  of  pus.  In  more  chronic  cases  the  urine  is  thick  and 
gelatinous  like  a  mucous  secretion.  The  toughness  does  not,  however, 
depend  on  the  presence  of  mucin,  but  is  occasioned  by  the  albumen 
of  the  inflammatory  exudation  being  acted  on  by  the  alkaline  salts  in 
the  urine.  It  is  well  known  that  the  presence  of  pus  in  the  urine  may 
be  detected  by  adding  an  alkali ;  the  deposit  assumes  a  gelatinous 
character.  The  pus  and  other  inflammatory  products  in  the  bladder  are 
similarly  acted  on  when  the  urine  becomes  alkaline,  and  we  have  the 
viscid  character  mentioned.  Under  the  microscope  the  urine  presents 
abundant  pus  corpuscles  and  epithelium,  with  immense  numbers  of 
bacteria  and  crystals  of  triple  phosphates. 

Decomposition  of  the  urine  in  the  bladder  is  of  consequence,  not  only 
in  respect  that  it  leads  to  Cystitis,  but  also  that  the  decomposition  is 
liAble  to  extend  upwards  and  produce  still  more  serious  effects.  Thus 
tbe  process  may  extend  up  the  ureters  so  as  to  produce  one  of  those 
serious  septic  conditions  of  the  pelvis  and  kidney  already  described 
(see  p.  1102).  These  results  sometimes  follow  the  introduction  of  a 
■catheter  so  rapidly  as  to  have  given  origin  to  the  term  Catheter  fever, 
a  clinical  designation  which  may  include  one  or  other  of  the  conditions 
.described  under  the  designations  Pyelitis,  Pyelonephritis,  Suppurative 
Nephritis,  and  Pyonephrosis. 

6.  Tuberculosis  of  the  bladder. — This  condition  is  usually  only  a 
part  of  much  more  extensive  tuberculosis.  There  is  often  a  coin- 
cident tuberculosis  of  the  kidney  and  ureter  (see  above).  The 
vesiculae  seminales,  vas  deferens,  and  testicle  are  frequently  affected, 
and  the  bladder  aflection  is  often  due  to  propagation  from  the 
testicle. 

The  tuberculosis  is  in  the  form  of  ulcers  of  the  mucous  membrane 
which  at  first  are  circular,  but  acquire  various  shapes  by  coalescence 
(Fig.  G72).  The  ulcers  are  mostly  superficial  and  their  edges  very 
slightly  raised,  the  latter  having  a  |)iile  colour  so  that  the  ulcer  is 
surrounded  by  a  whitish  zone.  The  disease  begins  by  the  formation 
of  tubercles  in  the  mucous  membrane.  These  break  down  and  form 
ulcers,  which  continuously  extend  by  the  further  tuberculosis  of  their 
walls  and  the  breaking  down  of  the  infiltration.  The  general  appear- 
ances of  these  ulcers  are  very  well  shown  in  the  annexed  figure  from 
Virchow's  work  on  tumours.  Their  superficial  character  renders  them 
liable  to  be  overlooked. 

7.  Tumours  of  the  bladder. — A  few  cases  of  Fibroma  and  Myoma 
have  been  described,  but  they  are  rare. 
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ViUooB  Papilloma  is  a  much  commoner  tumour  (see  Figs.  160, 151, 
p.  317).  This  is  met  with  for  the  most  part  in  the  inferior  portiouB  of 
,  the  bladder,  and  forms  either  a  prominent  mass  with  projecting  papillx 
or  else  a  sur&ce  covered  by  villi.  The  tendency  of  these  ^nlli  to  bleed 
is  an  important  fact.  Sometimes  the  villi  break  down  and  an  ulcer 
forms.  In  any  case  they  discharge  abundant  epithelium,  which  is  lo 
be  found  in  the  urine,  and  is  not  to  he  taken  as  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  cancer. 


.      (VlK. 


Cascer  of  the  bladder  is  mostly  met  witb  in  the  form  of  villous 
cancer.  The  surface  is  like  that  of  the  Papilloma,  but  the  wall  of  the 
bladder  beneath  the  villi  is  infiltrated  with  the  cancerous  Btructuree. 
In  some  cases  the  structure  gives  way  and  a  cancerous  ulcer  with  raised 
edges  is  the  result.  There  are  also  cancers  without  any  villous  pro- 
jections of  the  surface.  These  may  form  very  insignificant  tumours  and 
yet  lead  to  ^ery  widespread  secondary  extension.  The  cancer  may 
exteii'l  to  noighlK)urin(f  structures,  but  it  is  much  more  common  for 
a  canter  originating  in  the  nteiue  or  the  rectum  to  extend  into  tha 
bladder  than  for  the  reicrse  process  to  occur.  We  have  already  seen 
that  fistulous  cuTQTti\\nic8.tiona  occur  in  this  way. 
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Cysts  have  been  found,  especially  in  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
l>la(ider.  In  cystitis  the  writer  has  several  times  found  a  number  of 
small  cysts  in  front  of  tbe  trigone,  a  condition  to  which  the  name 
VesioDlation  of  the  bladder  has  been  given  (see  Fig.  673). 

8.  Parasites. — If  we  except  the  microbes  already  referred  to, 
paiasites  in  the  bladder  are  of  secondary  importance.  The  echino- 
coccus  may  burst  into  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  and  portions  of  the 
parasite  pass  into  the  bladder.  Ascandes  and  oxyiuides  have  been 
found  to  wander  into  the  bladder. 
The  di stoma  hiemutobium,  by 
the  [wnetration  of  its  ova,  pro- 
dticos  considerable  irritation  and 
hfemorrhage. 

Sarcinte  have  been  found  in 
the  urine  in  cases  of  inflammation 
of  the  bladder,  but  rarely. 

i>.  ConoretionB  and  Calcnli  in 
the  bladder— The  most  frequt^nt 
constituents  of  urinary  culculi  are 
phosphates,  uric  acid  and  oxalate  ; 
of  lime.  Phosphates  are  preci- 
pitated from  alkaline  urine,  uric 
acid  and  oxalate  of  lime  from  acid  ^,,^]j^* Si'iiM^r""''"'""'""  "' "'" """*"""""■'"''""'• 
urine.    Phosphates  art'  dejKisited 

;i))undantly  when  urine,  after  being  passed,  undergoes  its  usual  alkaline 
<lciomposition ;  uric  acid  and  oxalates  are  thrown  down  in  crystals 
when  the  urine,  at  the  time  of  evacuation  or  afterwards,  is  unduly 
acid,  the  deposition  of  oxalates  occurring  usually  some  time  after  the 
urine  has  been  i>as8cd,  so  that  this  precipitate  often,  as  it  were, 
powders  the  surface  of  other  deposits. 

Inside  the  bladder  or  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  phosphates  may  be 
di^IKisited  because  of  undue  alkalinity,  especially  in  the  case  of  alkaline 
decomposition  of  the  urine.  These  often  form  an  external  coating  on 
iither  stones  when,  from  decomposition,  the  urine  has  become  alkaline. 
Phosphates  are  also  fre'tuently  deposited  on  foreign  bodies  which  have 
foun<l  their  way  into  the  bladder. 

The  precipitation  of  Uric  acid  and  Oxalate  of  lime  seems  sometimes 
due  to  their  excess  in  the  unnc.  This  applies  especially  to  the  oxalates, 
there  being  individuals  in  whom  an  excess  of  oxalate  of  lime  is  almost 
always  present  in  the  urine  (oxalic  acid  diathesis).  But  in  both  cases 
the  Hulistances  are  deposited  from  an  acid  urine,  and  in  the  case  of  uric 
acid  it  must  be  strongly  acid.    The  cause  of  this  abnormal  acidity  is  not 
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always  clear.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  due  to  excessive  development  of 
acid  in  the  stomach. 

The  formation  of  calculi  of  uric  acid  and  oxalate  of  lime  seems  always 
to  begin  in  the  kidney,  and  even  in  some  cases  in  the  uriniferous 
tubules.  In  the  tubules  and  in  the  pelvis  it  is  common  to  find  small 
concretions  of  uric  acid,  forming  the  so-called  Sand  or  gravel 
composed  of  aggregates  of  uric  acid  crystals,  usually  rounded  in  shape 
and  of  a  brownish  red  colour.  There  may  even  be  large  concretions  of 
uric  acid  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney.  In  connection  with  the  formation 
of  the  uric  acid  and  oxalate  calculi  it  is  interesting  to  ob8er\'e  that  the 
two  bodies  are  often  combined  in  one  calculus,  the  mulberry  stone 
especially  having  frequently  a  nucleus  of  uric  acid,  and  perhaps  layers 
of  it  alternating  with  the  oxalate  of  lime. 

Forms  of  calouli. — We  give  here  a  brief  description  of  the  different 
forms  of  calculi,  with  an  indicjition  of  the  chemical  methods  for  deter- 
mining their  constitution.  As  a  rule  it  is  convenient  to  have  the 
calculus  sawn  through  the  middle  with  a  lapidary's  saw,  so  that  the 
arrangement  of  its  layers  and  the  characters  of  its  nucleus  may  l)e 
seen. 

1.  The  uric  acid  calculus. — This  is  usuallv  a  small  oval  stone,  with 

« 

roundod  prominences  regularly  distributed  over  the  surface.  The 
colour  varies  from  a  light  fawn  to  a  deep  brick  red.  It  is  heavy  for 
its  size,  and  of  hiird  consistence.  Uric  acid  is  insoluble  in  water  and 
dilute  acids,  but  vcrv  soluble  in  weak  solutions  of  caustic  alkalies  and 
alkaline  carbonates.  A  convenient  test  is  the  murervJ  reactit»n.  A 
fragment  of  the  calculus  is  treat<?d  with  a  drop  of  strong  nitric  acid  and 
heated.  Kffeivescence  occurs,  and  the  heat  is  continued  till  a  dry 
yellowish  red  residue  remains.  When  strong  ammonia  is  addeii  to  the 
residue  a  bright  violet  red  hue  is  developed. 

Calculi  formed  of  urates  are  rare,  the  salts  being  urates  of  ammonia 
and  magnesia.  They  are  small  soft  concretions  formed  in  the  kidney, 
and  are  distinguished  by  their  solubility  in  boiling  water.  They  hardly 
deserve  to  be  reckoned  among  the  vesical  calculi. 

2.  The  Oxalate  of  lime  or  Mulberry  calculus. — Sometimes  small 
stones  are  discharged  as  gravel,  forming  smooth,  round,  greyish  l>all8 
like  hemp  seeds.  The  calculus  proper  is  mostly  of  an  iixegidarly 
spherical  shape,  tuberculated  on  the  surface  like  a  mulberry,  and  of  a 
greyish  or  nearly  black  colour.  On  section  it  is  seen  to  be  in  layers,  some 
of  the  latter  generally  composed  of  uric  acid,  which  also  usually  forms 
the  nucleus.  The  calculus  contains  abundant  organic  material  which 
holds  the  colouring  matter,  so  that  wheu  the  oxalate  of  lime  is  dissolved 
0\it.  the  ovgivwic  basis  often  retains  the  shape  of  the  calculus.     Oxalate 
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of  lime  is  insoluble  in  the  alkaline  carbonates  and  organic  acids,  but 
soluble  in  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids.  If  a  fragment  be  heated  on  a 
piece  of  platinum  before  the  blow-pipe  it  becomes  black,  swells  up  and 
leaves  a  bulky  white  ash  of  caustic  lime  which  gives  a  strong  alkaline 
reaction  to  litmus. 

3.  The  Basic  phosphate  of  lime  calcnlas. — This  form  is  very  rare. 
It  occurs  as  comparatively  small  yellowish  or  greyish  white  stones, 
rather  hard  and  smooth  on  the  surface. 

4.  The  Mixed  or  Tribasic  phosphatic  calculas  is  very  common,  at 
least  many  calculi  are  partly  formed  of  phosphates,  although  few  are  so 
entirely.  The  phosphates  are  deposited  from  alkaline  urine  as  a  light, 
bulky,  white  substance,  which  is  commonly  very  brittle.  The  salts  are 
insoluble  in  water  and  alkalies,  but  arc  very  soluble  in  acids.  When  a 
fragment  is  heated  in  the  blow-pipe  flame,  the  salts  melt  and  form  a 
hard  enamel ;  hence  this  form  is  often  called  the  Fusible  calculus. 

5.  The  Carbonate  of  lime  calculus  is  rare.  It  forms  small,  round, 
soft  stones.  The  salt  dissolves  with  effervescence  on  adding  an  acid, 
leaving  an  organic  matrix  of  the  shape  of  the  stone. 

6.  The  Cystine  calculus. — This  occurs  only  in  persons  who  are 
subjects  of  Cystinnria.  It  appears  as  if,  by  a  congenital  derangement 
of  the  nutritive  processes,  such  persons  form  cystine,  to  a  certain  extent 
probably  in  [)lace  of  uric  acid  ;  and  this  peculiarity  occurs  frequently  in 
several  members  of  the  same  family.  The  urine,  continuously  or 
fre<iuently,  contains  flat  hexagonal  crystals  of  c^'stine,  and  these  may 
be  already  present  in  the  urine  at  the  time  of  evacuation,  or  may  be 
deposited  after  the  urine  has  stood  for  a  time.  The  cystine  may  begin 
to  be  deposited  in  the  uriniferous  tubules  so  that  calculi  are  formed  in 
the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  or  it  may  be  deposited  in  the  bladder.  The 
stones  are  oval  in  shape  and  have  a  waxy  consistence.  The  surface  is 
brownish  or  greenish  yellow  in  colour,  and  crystals  can  often  be  separ- 
ated from  it.  The  stone  may  be  buried  in  a  shell  of  phosphates. 
Cystine  is  soluble  in  alkalies,  mineral  acids,  and  oxalic  acid. 

7.  Xanthine  calculi  are  exceedingly  rare.  The  substance  is  allied 
to  uric  acid,  and  the  stones  are  like  those  of  uric  acid  but  of  a  reilder 
colour.  On  applying  the  niurexid  test  to  a  fragment  of  such  a  stone,  it 
is  found  to  dissolve  in  nitric  acid  but  without  effervescence  ;  the  addition 
of  ammonia  gives  an  orange  colour. 

Uteratnre. — Rupture — Rivinotox  (witli  literature).  Rupt.  of  urinary  bladder^ 
1884;  Coats.  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  1894,  ii.,  121.  Cy^titiM — Ebktein,  Ziemssen's 
Handb.,  ix. ;  Du  Mesnil  (Gonorrh(L<al  infl.).  Virch.  Arch.,  cxxvi.,  1891.  Tuber- 
ru/osis — Kbzywicky,  Ziegler's  Beitr.,  iii.,  188H;  Chavahkk,  Etude  sur  la  tub.  des 
org.  arinaires,  1872;  Voisix,  Bull,  de  la  soc.  anat.  de  Paris,  xlix.,  1874;  En»lihch> 
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Wiener  Klinik,  1896 ;  Senn,  Tuberculosis  of  genito-urinary  organs,  1898.  Tumoun 
— Thompson,  Tumours  of  bladder,  1884 ;  Kusteb,  Volkmann*s  klin.  Yortr.,  267, 268, 
1886;  Albanan,  Turn,  de  la  vessie,  1892;  Cahem  (Cystadenoma,  cancer),  Virch. 
Arch.,  cxiii. ;  Tschirtowitbch  (Growth  of  papilloma),  ibid.,  cxv. 
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Injuries  to  the  urethra  are  chiefly  important  on  account  of  their 
tendency  to  lead  to  stricture.  Falls  on  the  perinseum  when  sufficiently 
severe  to  fracture  the  pelvis,  usually  cause  rupture  of  the  urethra. 
This  is  followed  by  extravasation  of  urine,  which  may  lead  to  serious 
results.  In  case  of  recovery  the  wound  in  healing  draws  together, 
and  leads  to  stricture,  which  mav  even  amount  to  obliteration  of  the 
canal. 

Injuries  are  also  frequently  inflicted  from  within  by  the  passage  of 
bougies  and  catheters. 

Inflammations. — The  most  frequent  form  is  GonorrhoBa  which  we 
have  seen  to  result  from  the  action  of  the  gonococcus  (p.  159).  The 
mucous  membrane  in  the  acute  stage  is  red  and  swollen,  and  there 
is  a  punilent  discharge,  mixed  with  blood.  The  inflammation  some- 
times extends  to  the  surrounding  connective  tissue  or  to  the  spongy 
tissue  of  the  penis.  Abscesses  may  be  so  formed,  and  in  some 
cases  a  thrombo-phlebitis  occurs,  with  resulting  pyaemia.  It  may  also 
extend  to  the  bladder.  The  acute  stage  pa.sses  oflf  and  usually  leaves 
a  chronic  inflammation  which  frequently  results  in  stncture. 

Other  forms  of  inflammation  are  rare.  There  may  be  a  simple 
catarrh,  especially  in  the  female  urethra,  propagated  probably  from  the 
vagina. 

Stricture. — Obstruction  of  the  urethra  occurs,  as  we  have  seen,  in 
consequence  of  injuries.  As  it  is  mostly  the  membranous  part  of  the 
urethra  which  is  torn,  the  resulting  stricture  has  its  seat  there. 

Enlargement  of  the  prostate  is  the  cause  of  obstruction,  but  scarcely 
of  stricture  of  the  urethra  (see  under  diseases  of  the  male  organs). 

Gonorrhoea  is  the  most  frequent  cause.  The  chi-onic  inflammation, 
which  so  frequently  remains  aft^r  the  acute  stage  of  gonorrhoea, 
commonly  concentrates  itself  in  the  most  dependent  part  of  the  canal, 
which  is  the  point  of  union  between  the  membranous  and  sjwngy 
portions  or  the  first  part  of  the  spongy  portion.  Here  the  mucous 
membrane  remains  swollen,  and,  as  the  chronic  inflammation  continues, 
connective  tissue  is  formed,  both  in  the  mucous  membrane  and  for 
some  distance  around.  The  new-formed  tissue  is,  as  in  other  case^  of 
chronic  inflammation,  dense,  and  possesses  a  tendency  to  contract.  Its 
contraction  narrows  the  canal,  which  may  be  found  embedded  in  an 
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exceedingly  dense,  almost  cartilaginous  tissue.  There  is  seldom  an 
actual  obliteration  of  the  canal,  such  as  occurs  more  readily  in 
traumatic  stricture. 

In  cases  of  stricture  False  passage  are  fre<[uently  formed  by  the 
catheter.  These  have  their  aperture  near  the  stricture,  and  after 
burrowing  through  beneath  the  mucous  membrane,  either  join  the 
urethra  on  the  proximal  side  or  pass  on  to  the  neck  of  the  bladder 
l>efore  forming  a  communication. 

The  urethra  is  dilated  on  the  proximal  side  of  the  stricture,  and 
this  dilatation  may  be  proi)agated  to  the  bladder,  and  sometimes  to 
the  ureters  and  pelvis  of  the  kidney.  Sometimes  the  dilatation  of  the 
urethra,  by  widening  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  causes  i>aralysis  of 
the  sphincter.  Hypertrophy  of  the  bladder  is  a  common  result  of 
stricture. 

Tumours  are  very  rare  in  the  urethra.  Garancule  are  limited 
polypoid  outgrowths  from  the  mucous  membrane,  of  somewhat  rare 
occurrence.  Tuberculosis  occurs  in  association  with  the  same  diseiise 
of  the  bladder,  prostate  and  vesicula?  seminales.  Cancer  is  met  with 
chiefly  in  the  deep  parts  of  the  urethra  by  extension  from  prostate 
or  bladder,  and  in  the  disUil  parts  by  propagation  from  the  glans  penis. 


SECTION  X. 


DISKASEIS   OF   THK   (JKNEKATIVE   ORGANS. 

HermaphrodltiBm,  implying  co-existence  of  both  sexes,  chiefly  a  Pseudo-hernia- 
phroilitisin  in  various  forms. 

Sl'BSKCTlOS    I.  —  DiSKASKS   OF    FeMALE   OroANS. 

A.  Vulva,  Vagina,  Uterus,  Fallopian  Tubes,  and  Ovaries. — I.  Affections  of  VtilTi 

and  Vagina,  of  Uterus,  etc.  II.  Kalformations — 1.  Defective  fomiation. 
2.  Duplicity  of  uterus  ami  vagina.  III.  Displacements  of  Utems — 1.  Pro- 
lapse or  descent.  2.  Prolapse  of  vagina.  3.  Inversion  of  uterus.  4.  FlexiuM 
and  versions.  .*>.  Other  displacements.  IV.  Thromlxwis  and  Hatmorrlins. 
V.  Atrophy,  Hypertrophy,  and  Dilatation  of  Uterus.  VI.  InflammatlonB— 
1.  Of  the  uterus,  ('0  Endometritis,  (/>)  Metritis:  2.  Around  the  nterus,  (a) 
Salpingitis,  [h)  Perimetritis,  (r)  Oophoritis,  {fl)  Parametritis.  (Puerperal 
fever.)  VII.  Bztra-uterine  pregnancy,  chiefly  tul)al.  VIII.  Syphilis  tnd 
Tuberculosis.  IX.  Tumours  of  Uterus.  1.  Myoma,  2.  Cancer,  3.  Sarcoros, 
4.  Polypi  and  Adenomata.  X.  Tumours  of  ovaries  and  broad  ligament- 
Introduction,  1.  Simple  cysts,  2.  Colloid  ovarian  cystoma.  3.  Papilloniatoiu 
cysts  i)f  ovary,  4,  Cysts  of  broad  ligament  and  Pairovarium,  5.  DemMwd 
cysls,  r».  Cancer,  7.  Sarcoma.     (Tul)o-ovarian  cysts.) 

B.  Postal  membranes  and  placenta. — 1.    Affections  of  decidua.       2.    Hydatid 

mole.     3.   Diseci>ses  of  placenta.     4.   Deciduoma  maliguum. 

C.  Blammary  gland. — I.      Malformations,    Intlammations,   etc.      II.    Tumoar& 

1.  Adenoma  and  Fil>roma,  2.  Myoma,  3.  Sarcoma,  4.  Cancer  in  varioos 
forms,  5.  C'ysts.     III.   Panisites. 

SrB.sECTioN  II. — DisKA»<hU!i  OF  Maij:  Okcans. 

A.  Testicle  and  Tunica  vaginalis. — 1.    Malformations  and    Misplacements,    2. 

InHamnuitions,  3.  Syphilis,  4.  Tuberculosis,  o.  Tumours,  including  cysUf, 
sarctnnas,  enchomlronuis,  and  others,  6.  Hydrocele,  7.  Spermatocele. 

B.  Penis,  Scrotum,  and  Prostate. — Their  various  diseases. 

HERMAPHRODITISM. 

^piIIS  name  implies  the  union  of  the  two  sexes  in  the  same  indi- 
vidual.    So   far   as   the  internal   organs   are   concerned   such  a 
condition   is   rendered  possible   by  the  fact  that  in  every  foetus  the 
embryonic  structures  for  both  sexes  are  present  at  a  certain  period  of 
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development ;  the  Wolffian  ducts  go  to  form  the  male,  an(}  the  Miillerian 
ducts  the  female  organs.  It  is  by  the  subsequent  retrogression  of  one 
of  these  and  the  preponderance  of  the  other  that  the  sex  of  the  child  is 
determined.  Though  the  proper  glands  are  scarcely  represented  in  the 
opposite  sex,  yet  the  gland-ducts  or  passages  are  preserved  as  rudiments. 
Thus  in  the  female  the  |)arovarium  represents  the  epididymis,  whilst  in 
the  male  the  hydatid  of  Morgagni  represents  the  Fallopian  tube  and 
the  vesicula  prostatica  the  uterus. 

A  True  hermaphroditism,  in  which  ovary  and  testicle  are  both 
represented  in  the  same  individual,  is  possible,  and  cases  have  been 
reccjrded  in  which  on  both  sides  both  of  these  glands  have  been  present, 
one  or  other  of  them,  however,  generally  ill-developed.  This  would  form 
a  true  Bilateral  hennaphroditism.  On  the  other  hand,  there  may  be 
a  testicle  on  the  one  si<le  and  an  ovary  on  the  other,  forming  a  true 
Lateral  hermaphroditism.  It  is  necessary,  however,  in  such  cases  to 
be  careful,  and  not  to  conclude  that  an  organ  is  testis  or  ovary  from  its 
mere  position,  but  to  subject  it  to  microscopic  examination. 

Pseudo-hermaphroditism  is  more  common.  In  it  the  existence  of 
testicles  or  ovaries  determines  the  sex  to  be  male  or  female,  but  other 
parts  are  developed  so  as  to  resemble  those  of  the  opposite  sex,  and  so 
produce  an  apparent  combination. 

In  Male  pseudo-hennaphroditism  the  testicles  are  present,  but  the 
other  structures,  in  whole  or  in  part  resemble  those  of  the  female. 
Three  combinations  are  distinguished. 

(a)  Complete  nude  pseud o-hennaphroJitism  is  the  condition  in  which, 
while  the  glands  are  the  testes,  all  the  remaining  organs,  both  internal 
and  external,  resemble  those  of  the  female.  This  arises  by  a  persist- 
ence of  Miiller's  ducts  and  an  imperfect  closure  of  the  urethra.  It  may 
here  be  remarked  that  as  the  external  generative  organs  arise  from  the 
same  fcetal  structures  in  both  sexes,  they  cannot  really  represent  both 
the  female  and  the  male  sexes  in  the  same  person.  But  as  the  male 
organs  present  as  it  were  a  further  development,  chiefly  consisting  in 
enlargement  of  the  clitoris  and  closing  in  of  the  urinary  passage  to  form 
a  urethra,  we  may,  by  arrest  of  development,  have  more  or  less  of  an 
approach  to  the  condition  of  the  female  organs. 

(b)  Internal  mate  psciuMiermaphroditism  comprises  cases  in  which  the 
external  organs  are  those  of  the  male  and  the  testes  are  present,  but 
from  the  prostatic  urethra  a  canal  arises  which  represents  an  elementaiy 
vagina  with  a  uterus  at  its  extremity,  sometimes  with  Fallopian  tubes. 
The  uterus  may  be  of  the  regular  form  but  small,  or  it  may  })e  two- 
horned,  or  with  one  horn  and  a  Fallopian  tube.  AVe  have  already  seen 
that  the  vesicula  prostatica  is  the  representative  in  the  male  of  the 
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vagina  and  uterus,  and  the  condition  we  are  now  considering  is  an 
exaggeration  of  that  pouch  due  to  an  unusual  persistence  of  the  lower 
part  of  Miiller  s  ducts.  There  may  be  all  degrees  of  this  persistence, 
but  the  case  is  not  one  of  pseudo-hermaphroditism  unless  there  is  some- 
thing that  can  be  called  a  vagina  and  uterus,  even  if  very  rudimentaij. 

(r)  External  male  psemMiernmphroditism  is  characterized  by  the 
external  organs  presenting  the  characters  of  those  of  the  female  while 
the  entire  internal  organs  are  those  of  the  male.  The  cases  are  to  be 
excluded  in  which  there  is  simply  an  opening  up  of  the  urethra 
(hypospadias)  from  arrest  of  development.  There  must,  in  addition, 
be  an  approach  in  the  form  of  the  organs  to  those  of  the  female.  At 
the  same  time  the  general  form  of  the  body  is  that  of  the  female. 
Several  such  cases  have  been  married  as  females,  and  the  true  sex  only 
discovered  afterwards,  even  as  late  as  the  death  of  the  person. 

Female  pseudo-hennaphroditism  is  of  much  rarer  occurrence 
than  male,  and  is  susceptible  of  similar  division.  In  all  these  forms 
there  are  ovaries,  and  the  variations  are  in  the  other  organs. 

(a)  Complete  female  pseudthhrrmaphroditism  presents  the  male  form  of 
the  external  organs  as  well  as  a  portion  of  the  male  internal  organii, 
while  the  ovaries  are  the  glands  present.  In  one  case  the  male  organs 
were  complete  as  far  as  the  prostate,  but  from  this  sprang  vagina, 
uterus,  and  Fallopian  tubes. 

{h)  ItUernal  female  pseudo-hermaphroditism  is  that  in  which,  with  well- 
developed  female  organs  both  external  and  internal,  there  are  male 
organs  present  from  the  persistence  of  the  Wolffian  ducts,  tubes  passing 
from  the  parovarium  to  the  uterus  or  vagina.  This  condition  \& 
excessively  rare,  although  in  ruminating  animals  it  is  a  normal  condition. 

{c)  Extermd  female  pseudo-hermaphroditism  is  the  form  in  which  the 
external  parts  have  the  characters  of  the  male  while  the  internal  have 
those  of  the  female.  It  will  be  understood  that  an  elongation  of  the 
clitoris  will  cause  the  parts  to  approach  to  those  of  the  male.  Some 
cases  present  nothing  more  than  this,  while  there  are  others  in  which 
there  is  a  distinct  penis,  and  the  opening  of  the  vagina  is  narrow  and 
concealed.  The  name  hermaphrodite  can  hardly  be  applied  unless 
there  is,  as  well,  a  type  of  body  approaching  that  of  the  male.  A  case  is 
recorded  in  which  the  real  sex  was  only  suspected  when  the  person 
became  pregnant. 

Literature. — Forster,  MUsbild.  des  Mensohen,  1861 ;  Gunthsr,  Commentatio 
de  Uermaphroditismo,  1840;  Ballanttne,  Encycl.  Med.,  iv.,  1900. 
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Subsection    L— DISEASES    OF  THE   FEMALE  GENERATIVE 

ORGANS. 

Introductory. — The  female  organs  are  specially  liable  to  disease  from 
their  fiinctional  relations.  At  the  times  of  menstruation  and  pregnancy 
changes  occur,  some  of  which,  although  strictly  physiological,  border  on 
the  pathological.  The  anatomical  relations  of  the  internal  organs  of 
generation  in  the  female  have  also  to  be  taken  carefully  into  account  in 
connection  with  the  changes  in  position  to  which  the  uterus  is  especially 
liable. 

A.— Vulva,  Vagina,  Uterus,  Fallopian  Tubes,  and  Ovaries. 

L— AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  VULVA  AND  VAGINA. 

Malformations  of  the  vulva  are  occasionally  seen  varying  from  com- 
plete absence  to  union  of  the  labia  minora  or  labia  majora.  The  latter 
is  not  uncommon  in  young  children.  A  similar  union  may  result  firom 
inflammatory  adhesion. 

Hyperplasia  sometimes  is  met  with.  The  excessive  development  of 
the  labia  minora  and  clitoris  in  certain  races  (Hottentot  apron)  is  an 
example  of  this. 

Passive  Hyperaamia  and  (Edema  arc  common  manifestations,  and 
the  subcutaneous  nipture  of  the  dilated  veins  may  give  rise  to  a 
haematoma. 

Inflammatory  manifestations  like  those  involving  the  skin  generally 
are  common.  Amongst  the  most  important  are  gonorrhoeal  vulvitis 
and  the  severe  inflammations  associated  with  diphtheria  and  other 
infective  processes. 

Leucoma,  similar  to  the  condition  met  with  in  the  tongue,  is  seen 
often  as  a  precursor  or  concomitant  of  cancer. 

Kraurosis  vulve  is  a  comparatively  rare  aflection;  the  aetiology  of 
which  is  obscure.  It  develops  in  cases  of  long-standing  pruritus.  It 
results  in  the  formation  of  connective  tissue,  which  shows  a  great 
tendency  to  contract,  causing  often  striking  stenosis.  The  surface 
epithelium  is  usually  much  altered,  presenting  the  pearly  white 
appearance  seen  in  macerated  skin. 

Noma,  similar  in  character  to  the  cancrum  oris  of  children,  has  been 
repeatedly  observed. 

Syphilis  in  its  primary  and  secondary  manifestations  is  common  in 
the  vulva ;  in  its  tertiary  stage  it  is  rare. 

Tuberculosis  is  exceedingly  rare,  and  practically  always  secondary. 

Elephantoid  hypertrophy  and  pedunculated  flbromata  or  myxomata 

have  already  been  refen*ed  to  (see  page  284,  and  Figs.  Ill  and  1 1 2). 

4c 
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Amongst  the  malignant  tumours  Cancer,  in  the  form  of  flat-celled 
epithelioma,  is  much  the  most  frequent  and  important.  It  may  assume 
a  nodular,  papillary,  or  ulcerous  form. 

Congenital  and  acquired  deformities  of  the  vagina. — The  more 
important  of  the  former  will  be  considered  later ;  the  latter  do  not  call 
for  special  mention. 

Inflammations  of  the  vagina. — The  most  frequent  of  these  are  the 
catarrhal  forms :  the  most  important  is  gonorrhoeal  vaginitis.  Other 
forms  are  described,  such  as  aphthous,  emphysematous,  etc.  Diphtheria 
has  occasionally  been  observed. 

Syphilis  is  met  with  in  all  its  stages.  Tabercalosis  is  rare,  and 
almost  always  secondary. 

Tumours. — Cysts  arising  in  connection  with  the  Wolffian  or  Miil- 
lerian  duct  (G;ertner's  duct)  or  from  the  glands  are  met  with.  Myomas 
and  Fibromas  are  occasionally  seen  in  the  anterior  wall.  Sarcomas 
may  occur  in  children  as  polypoid  or  nodular  growths,  which  are  pro- 
bably congenital,  or  in  adults  in  the  form  of  more  diffuse  infiltrations. 
Cancer  is  not  uncommon,  both  primary  and  secondary  by  involvement 
from  neighbouring  parts.  Metastasis  of  Deciduoma  malignnm  to  the 
vagina  has  been  repeatedly  observed. 

II.— MALFORMATIONS. 

4 

In  treating  of  this  subject  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
internal  and  external  organs  have  se|)arate  developmental  origins,  and 
that  the  malformations  of  the  one  may  have  no  connection  with  those 
of  the  other. 

1.  Defective  formation  of  the  female  organs. — Defects  of  various 
kinds  are  met  with,  both  in  the  internal  and  external  parts.  The 
ovaries  may  be  wanting  or  may  remain  rudimentary.  The  uterus  may 
be  wanting,  and  with  it  the  Fallopian  tubes ;  or  it  may  be  quite  rudi- 
mentary (Fig.  674),  presenting  perhaps  a  solid  rudiment,  or  merely  two 
diverging  horns.  With  this  the  vagina  is  often  defective.  Then  the 
uterus  may  retain  in  the  adult  the  foetal  or  infantile  form.  Again,  the 
uterus  or  vagina  may  be  imperforate,  or  the  hymen  imperforate.  There 
are  also  various  defects  of  the  external  organs,  as  absence  of  the  viilva, 
the  vagina  and  urethra  opening  by  a  small  aperture  in  the  region  which 
the  vulva  should  occupy.  The  hymen  may  be  absent,  or  it  may  present 
fimbriated  processes  sometimes  so  large  as  to  project  externally. 

The  Uterus  unicornis  occurs  when  one  Miiller's  duct  is  ill-developed. 
The  uterus  is  a  long  thin  structure  which  curves  to  one  side,  while  the 
other  horn  \s  aVweut.  or  rudimentary  (Fig.  675). 
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2.  Dnplioity  of  nteroB  and  tk^iui — The  ducts  of  Hiiller  in  the 
embryo  are  destined  to  form  the  vagina,  uterus,  and  Fallopian  tubes,  iind 
they  are  at  first  double  from  end  to  end.  The  fusion  of  the  ducts 
occurs  first  at  their  lower  eztremities  so  that  the  vagina  and  lower 


part  of  the  uterus  early  form  a  single  canal.  Up  to  the  end  of  the 
third  month,  however,  the  uterus  possesses  two  horns,  the  subsequent 
fusion  proceeding  from  below  upwards.     In  many  animals  this  bilateral 


duplicity  persists  during  life,  so  that  the  adult  uterus  has  two  horns, 
often  of  great  length.  The  duplicity  may  persist  in  different  degrees 
in  the  human  subject  presenting  various  forms. 

(a)  Uterus  teparalus  didtlphys  is  the  most  extreme  degree  of  duplicity. 
The  ducts  have  remained  separate,  so  that  from  the  fimbriated  ex- 
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tremities  of  tho  tubes  to  the  external  orifice  of  the  vagina  there  are  two 
separate  canals.  Tho  canals  may  be  partially  adherent  externally,  bnt 
their  walls  have  not  coalesced  and  they  appear  ext«mally  as  two 
separate  tubes.  This  malformation  does  not  occur  except  with  other 
deformities,  most  frequently  with  extensive  fission  of  the  abdomen,  and 
the  fcetus  does  not  survive. 


(b)  Uterus  dapiM-  hicomU  (also  ulents  dapltx). — In  this,  which  is  not 
an  uncommon  form,  there  is  externally  one  vagina,  which  may  or  ma; 
not  be  divided  by  u  septum,  but  there  are  two  uteri,  which  may, 
however,  bo  united  externally  in  their  lower  parts.  Each  utents  haas 
distinct  cervix  and  oa,  and  each  is  capable  of  utero-gestation.  Even  in 
cases  where  the  bodies  are  completely  separated  (as  in  Fig.  676)  the 
un impregnated  uterus  enlarges  with  the  other. 

Id  the  cose  □(  which  Fir.  r>7<>  is  an  itlustratioa  death  oecnrred  a  fortnight  that 
deliver;.  Both  orgaos  veie  enlarged  and  slmoBt  eqaally  bo,  the  one  which  had 
boine  the  t(etvit  iDe«aiuiTi%  1^  inches  from  ob  to  lundus  aod  (he  other  4j.    Then 
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bad  been  a  preyioiis  pregnancy,  and  this  had  probably  been  in  the  nteros  which  had  not 
borne  the  foetus  on  this  occasion.  This  was  inferred  from  the  fact  that  this  utems 
had  adhesions  around  it  and  a  hfematocele  on  its  posterior  wall. 

(c)  Uterus  septus, — In  this  the  parts  appear  single  externally,  but  the 
cavity  of  the  uterus  is  divided  by  a  septum  which  may  or  may  not  be 
continued  into  the  vagina. 

(d)  Uterus  bicamis. — ^There  is  one  cavity  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
uterus,  but  at  the  fundus  the  parts  diverge.  In  some  cases  there  is  a 
mere  depression  in  the  middle  of  the  fundus,  so  as  to  give  the  organ 
somewhat  of  a  heart  shape,  in  which  case  the  term  uterus  arcuaius  is 
used,  from  the  bowed  or  bent  character  of  the  outline. 

(e)  Uterus  subseptus  is  a  form  in  which  the  uterus,  externally  single, 
is  partially  divided  within  by  a  septum. 

Literature. — Eussmaul,  Mangel,  Verkiimmerung  und  Verdoppelung  der  Gebar- 
mutter,  1859;  Matrhofer,  in  Billroth's  Handb.  der  Frauenkrank.,  vol.  i.,  part  2, 
1878-82. 

in.— DISPLACEMENTS  OF  THE  UTERUS. 

The  arrangements  by  which  the  uterus  is  supported  are  of  importance 
to  the  understanding  of  the  displacements  of  the  organ.  In  the  virgin 
the  vagina  forms  a  tolerably  solid  column,  on  the  summit  of  which  the 
uterus  is  supported  and  so  prevented  from  descending.  The  vagina  is 
also  attached,  by  means  of  the  pelvic  fascia,  to  the  bladder  in  front  and 
the  peritoneum  behind.  The  uterus  is  further  supported  by  its  ligaments, 
and  these,  especially  the  round  ligament,  assist  in  preventing  its  descent, 
although  not  so  directly  as  the  vagina.  As  ligaments  pass  off  from  its 
lateral  aspects,  the  uterus  is  kept  from  inclining  to  one  side  or  the 
other.  While  capable  of  very  limited  movement  from  above  downwards 
and  from  side  to  side,  the  body  of  the  uterus  is  very  movable,  within 
certain  limits,  from  before  backwards.  When  the  bladder  and  rectum  are 
full  the  uterus  will  be  tolerably  erect.  When  the  bladder  is  empty  it 
will  be  inclined  forward,  and  a  certain  amount  of  anteversion  may  be 
regarded  as  the  normal  condition  with  an  empty  bladder. 

1.  Descent  and  Prolapse  of  the  uterus. — The  position  of  the  uterus 
is  lowered  for  the  most  part  as  a  result  of  the  loosening  of  the  attach- 
ments of  the  organ,  combined  frequently  with  increased  weight  from 
chronic  inflammation.  The  term  Descent  is  applied  to  a  mere  lowering 
of  the  position  of  the  uterus,  while  prolapse  implies  a  protrusion  into 
the  vagina,  it  may  be  as  far  as  the  vulva.  When  the  organ  presents 
outside  the  vulva  the  name  Procidentia  is  applied.  Besides  increased 
weight  of  the  organ  itself,  a  tumour  by  its  weight  may  assist  in  dragging 
it  downwards.     As  pregnancy,  with  its  various  circumstances,  often 
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tends  to  loosen  the  attachments  of  the  uterus,  prolapse  is  chiefly  met 
yrith  in  women  who  have  borne  children.  The  alteration  in  position 
may  be  produced  suddenly  by  increased  intra-abdominal  pressure,  as  iii 
raising  a  heavy  weight. 

The  vagina  must  be  inverted  in  proportion  to  the  falling-down  of  the 
uterus,  and  in  cases  where  it  is  completely  procident  the  vagina  will 
form  an  external  covering  continuous  with  the  skin  around.  As  the 
uterus  descends  it  is  held  more  by  its  posterior  than  by  its  anterior 
attachments,  and  there  is  accordingly  a  certain  amount  of  retroversion 
along  with  the  prolapse. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus  is  mostly  in  a  state  of  catarrh 
in  prolapse,  with  a  profuse  mucous  discharge,  and  the  organ  itself  is 
enlarged  (see  further  on).  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  inverted 
vagina  is  thickened,  and  its  epithelium,  where  exposed,  acquires  char- 
acters like  those  of  the  epidermis. 

2.  Prolapse  of  the  vagina. — This  occurs  mostly  in  consequence  of 
pregnancy,  and  seems  to  be  caused  by  the  walls  remaining  hyper- 
trophied  when  they  ought  to  undergo  the  regular  involution.  The 
thickened  and  loose  vagina  is  thrown  into  folds,  and  these  may  project 
outside  the  vulva.  The  prolapse  is  mostly  of  the  anterior  wall,  and 
the  urinary  bladder  is  not  infrequently  dragged  downwards  with  it, 
forming  a  Hernia  vesicsB  or  Gystocele.  Much  less  common  is  pro- 
trusion of  the  rectum  or  Rectooele. 

3.  Inversion  of  the  uterus. — This  is  of  very  rare  occurrence.  The 
uterus,  which  is  generally  somewhat  enlarged,  is  turned  inside  out, 
either  by  its  own  contraction  or  by  the  exercise  of  traction  on  its 
fundus.  These  conditions  are  best  fulfilled  during  or  after  parturition, 
especially  when  the  umbilical  cord  is  pulled  on  while  the  placenta  is 
adherent.  It  may  also  occur  in  connection  with  a  tumour  growing 
inside  the  uterus  and  attached  to  its  internal  wall.  The  inverted  uterus 
projects  from  the  vulva  as  a  bleeding  mass,  the  haemorrhage  being 
frequently  so  severe  as  rapidly  to  cause  death.  If  the  patient  survive 
and  the  organ  is  not  restored,  inflammation  results,  and  the  uterus 
acquires  attachments  in  its  new  situation. 

4.  Flexions  and  Versions  of  the  uterus. — Flexion  is  the  bending  of 
the  uterus  on  itself,  while  version  is  the  displacement  of  the  entire 
organ  forwards  or  backwards. 

In  flexions  the  bend  takes  place  at  a  level  corresponding  with  the  os 
internum,  so  that  the  cervix  is  in  one  plane  and  the  body  of  the  uterus 
in  another.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  the  uterus  is  specially  fixed  at 
this  level  by  its  peritoneal  attachments,  the  body  of  the  uterus  being 
specially  mova\Ae.    Yl^xions  are  often  the  result  of  adhesions  due  to 
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perimetritis,  these  adhesions  dragging  the  organ  backwards  or  forwards, 
and  tending  to  fix  it.  Abnormal  looseness  of  the  organ,  especially  after 
delivery,  renders  it  more  liable  to  bend.  When  the  flexion  has  become 
habitual  there  is  apt  to  be  atrophy  in  the  concavity.  The  flexions  are 
divisible  into  the  two  forms — Anteflexion  and  Retroflexion. 

In  versions  the  uterus  lies  more  horizontally  than  usual,  the  os 
projecting  in  one  direction  and  the  fundus  in  the  opposite.  They 
occur  from  similar  causes  to  those  which  produce  flexions.  They  are 
similarly  divided  into  Anteversions  and  Retroversions. 

These  flexions  and  versions  sometimes  produce  serious  results  in  the 
uterus  itself.  It  has  been  mentioned  above  that,  in  the  concavity  of 
the  bend,  the  uterine  tissue  frequently  wastes  and  becomes  less  able  to 
retain  the  uterus  in  the  upright  position.  Then  the  bend,  if  at  all 
sharp,  compresses  the  vessels,  and  may  lead  to  a  chronic  congestion,  by 
and  by  resulting  in  hypertrophy.  Further,  the  curve  may  obstruct  the 
canal  of  the  cervix,  thus  leading  to  dysmenorrhoea.  The  flexions  and 
versions  not  infrequently  predispose  to  prolapse.  Again,  the  fundus  of 
the  uterus  projected  backwards  is  apt  to  irritate  the  rectum  and  so 
induce  repeated  straining  efforts  which  tend  to  force  the  uterus  down. 

5.  Other  displacements. — The  uterus  is  liable  to  various  other  dis- 
placements, which,  however,  mostly  stand  in  a  different  position  to 
those  given  above.  There  is  elevation  or  displacement  upwards  by  the 
dragging  of  structures  adherent  to  the  organ,  or  by  the  pressure  from 
below  of  tumours  or  collections  of  ff  uid  in  the  pelvis.  It  is  also  subject 
to  all  sorts  of  deviations  when  involved  in  tumours  and  inflammations 
of  the  pelvic  organs. 

IV.— THROMBOSIS  AND  HiEMORRHAGES. 

1.  Thrombosis  of  the  uterine  veins. — This  is  an  occasional  result  of 
the  puerperal  state,  but  sometimes  it  occurs  as  a  result  of  tumours  of 
the  uterus,  and  even  in  affections  of  the  neighbouring  parts.  The  re- 
sulting condition  is  expressed  by  the  clinical  term  Phlegmasia  dolens. 
In  the  puerperal  form  the  starting-point  of  the  thrombosis  is  the 
placental  surface  of  the  uterus,  and  it  is  most  apt  to  occur  when, 
through  imperfect  contraction  of  the  uterus,  the  veins  are  left  with 
gaping  mouths.  It  may  be  a  question  whether  the  introduction  of 
septic  material  induces  the  coagulation,  but  in  the  usual  absence  of  the 
general  symptoms  of  septic  poisoning  it  may  be  doubted  whether  this 
has  to  do  at  least  with  the  extension  of  the  coagulation.  Starting  at 
the  uterus,  the  thrombosis  readily  extends  to  the  iliac  veins  and 
onwards  to  the  femoral  and  its  branches. 
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The  result  is  often  an  extensive  thrombosis  of  the  veins  of  the 
legs,  generally  beginning  in  those  of  the  left  side.  There  is  usually  a 
hard  brawny  oedema  of  the  whole  lower  extremity. 

Thrombosis  here,  as  elsewhere,  produces  a  chronic  inflammation  in 
and  around  the  wall  of  the  vein  (Phlebitis  and  Periphlelniis)^  so  that 
there  is  often  considerable  adhesion  of  the  vein  to  its  sheath  and  of 
the  sheath  to  the  parts  around.  The  lymphatic  vessels  may  be 
affected  by  this  adhesion  and  partially  obstructed.  In  some  cases  the 
thrombi  become  calcified,  and  phlebolithB  result  (see  Fig.  382, 
p.  583). 

2.  Hemorrhages  in  and  around  the  uterus. — Hsemorrhage  is  a 
normal  occurrence  in  menstruation  and  parturition,  but  it  may  assume 
pathological  characters  when  in  excess  or  when  the  blood  is  unduly 
retained. 

(a)  Menorrhagia  is  excessive  haemorrhage  at  a  menstrual  penod.  It 
is  induced  by  various  constitutional  conditions,  but  also  by  local  lesions 
of  the  uterus,  more  especially  tumours.  Tumours  of  the  uterus  also 
frequently  induce  haemorrhages  apart  from  the  menstrual  periods. 

{b)  Dysmenorrhcsa  membranacea  is  a  condition  in  which  mem- 
branous structures  are  evacuated  by  the  uterus  along  with  the  blood 
in  menstruation.  These  sometimes  form  a  complete  cast  of  the  interior 
of  the  uterus,  but  more  usually  they  are  in  smaller  pieces.  The  mem- 
brane is  variously  composed  in  different  cases.  Sometimes  it  is  no 
more  than  condensed  blood-clot  or  fibrine,  perhaps  in  some  cases  left 
over  from  a  previous  menstruation.  In  other  cases,  however,  it  is 
composed  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus.  It  is  chiefly  the 
superficial  layers  consisting  of  epithelium  which  are  exfoliated,  but  the 
uterine  glands  may  be  present  in  the  membrane,  and  even  the  sub- 
mucous tissue. 

This  condition  is  usually  regarded  as  due  to  an  inflammation  of  the 
uterine  mucous  membrane,  to  which  the  name  endametritis  exfoliativa 
has  been  given,  but  this  view  is  not  universally  accepted.  There  is  no 
doubt  some  inflammation,  as  the  membrane  contains  round  cells. 

(c)  Placental  polypus  of  the  uterus  is  of  some  importance,  as  it  may 
resemble  a  tumour.  It  consists  of  a  polypoid  mass  of  blood-clot 
attached  to  the  internal  surface  of  the  uterus  and  hanging  into  its 
cavity,  or  even  projecting  into  the  vagina.  It  is  sometimes  called  the 
Fibnru>us  uterine  polypus.  The  whole  placenta  may  be  retained  as  in 
Fig.  677,  or  it  may  be  only  a  portion.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rough 
surface  after  removal  of  the  placenta  may  induce  coagulation  of  blood, 
which  if  retained  may  grow  by  fresh  coagulation.  The  polypus  is 
usually  associated  with  haemorrhage  throughout  its  course.     The  blood 
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mostly  escapes  into  the  vagina,  but  some  of  it  may  coagulate  and 
increase  the  eize  of  the  pol}rpus. 

(a)  Pelvic  hnmatOoflle. — This  name  cxpreaseB  an  accumulation  of 
blood  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  uterus.  Twoforms  have  been  described 
according  as  the  blood  is  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  or  beneath  the  pcri- 
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toneum.  A  convenient  nomenclature  is  to  call  the  intra-peritoneal 
form  Pelvic  baematocele  and  the  extra>poritoneal  form  Pelvic  hematoma. 

Intra-peritoneal  hematocele  is  much  more  serious  than  the  other. 
It  arises  as  a  result  of  any  hiemorrhage  inside  the  peritoneum,  such  as 
rupture  of  an  ectopic  pregnancy,  rupture  of  an  aneurysm,  regurgitation 
of  the  blood  during  menstruation  when  there  is  obstruction  to  the 
regular  outflow,  rupture  of  enlarged  veins,  or  of  the  vessels  in 
adhesions  around  the  uterus. 

The  blood,  whatever  its  source,  accumulates  chiefly  behind  the  uterus 
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in  Douglas's  pouch.  Acting  here  as  a  foreign  body  it  sets  up  a  chronic 
inflammation  with  the  usual  results  of  new-formation  of  connectiTe 
tissue  which  surrounds  and  causes  pai:tial  absorption  of  the  blood. 
There  may  be  thus  considerable  perimetritis  brought  about.  In  some 
cases  suppuration  ensues,  and  an  abscess  is  formed,  chiefly  where  a 
foetus  is  present  from  rupture  in  ectopic  pregnancy. 

Extra-peritoneal  hematocele  or  hematoma  also  originates  from 
rupture  of  the  cyst  in  ectopic  pregnancy,  but  it  occurs  also  not  infre- 
quently as  a  kind  of  vicarious  menstruation,  and  may  arise  in  other 
ways.  The  blood  mostly  accumulates  in  the  broad  ligament,  which  it 
may  distend  into  a  bulky  tumour.  It  may  also  pass  around  the  uterus 
and  rectum,  sometimes  obstructing  the  latter.  The  accumulated  blood 
usually  undergoes  absorption,  but  it  may  leave  thickenings  and  adhesions 
behind. 

Literature. — Bernutz,  Clin,  memoirs  on  dis.  of  women  (Syd.  Soc.  transL),  1864); 
GuBSERow,  in  Volkmann's  Sammlung,  No.  81;  FRiEDiJiKDER,  Phys.-anat.  Unter- 
snch.  uber  den  Uterus,  1870;  Leopold,  Die  Utenisschleimhaut  wahrend  Menstni- 
ation,  eto.f  1878;  Bandl,  in  Billroth*s  Handb.  d.  Frauenkrankh.,  v. ;  Lawbon  Tah, 
Ectopic  pregnancy  and  peWic  haBmatocele,  1888;  Ziegleb's  Lehrbuoh,  latest 
edition. 

v.— ATROPHY,  HYPERTROPHY,  AND  DILATATION  OF  THE  UTERUS. 

1.  Atrophy. — The  uterus  may  retain  in  adult  life  the  undeveloped 
condition  of  that  of  the  child.  There  may  be  on  the  other  hand,  a 
premature  atrophy,  in  some  cases  ascribed  to  long-continued  catarrh, 
frequent  pregnancies,  pressure  of  tumours,  etc.,  in  which  the  organ 
anticipates  the  normal  senile  involution. 

2.  Hypertrophy. — This  sometimes  occurs  as  a  result  of  imperfect 
involution  after  the  physiological  enlargement  of  pregnancy,  and  in  this 
case  the  increase  in  size  is  from  excess  in  the  muscular  substance  mainly. 
Hypertrophy  of  a  similar  kind  occurs  from  the  presence  of  tumours  in 
the  wall  of  the  uterus.  There  may  be  hypertrophy  from  congestion  and 
chronic  inflammation,  however  caused. 

A  special  Hypertrophy  of  the  cervix  has  been  observed  in  many 
cases.  It  occurs  as  a  result  of  imperfect  involution  after  pregnancy, 
but  also  as  a  consequence  of  prolapse  of  the  vagina,  the  cervix  being 
dragged  down  and  greatly  elongated.  With  very  little  descent  of  the 
uterus  the  cervix  may  be  so  elongated  as  to  present  externally. 

3.  Dilatation  of  the  cavity. — This  occurs  in  consequence  of  the 
retention  and  accumulation  of  material  in  the  uterus.  It  results, 
therefore  from  Obstruction  of  the  vagina  or  of  one  of  the  orifices  of 
the  uterus.    There  may  be  imperforate  hymen  or  congenital  closure  of 
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the  external  or  internal  os  (generally  the  external).  When  the  period 
of  puberty  is  reached  and  menstruation  begins,  the  blood  accumulates 
in  the  uterus  and  there  may  be  enormous  distension,  the  contents 
having  a  tarry  or  pulpy  character.  This  condition  is  designated 
HsBmatometra.  The  uterus  may  assume  the  size  of  the  pregnant  organ, 
and  there  is  thickening  of  its  walls,  which,  however,  are  loose.  If 
escape  is  not  provided  artificially  the  uterus  may  actually  rupture  ;  not 
usually  into  the  pentoneum,  but,  after  the  formation  of  adhesions,  into 
some  neighbouring  organ.  The  rupture  is  by  a  process  of  ulceration 
from  within,  unless  external  violence  bursts  the  distended  organ. 

There  may  be  an  acquired  Obstruction  of  the  os  uteri  as  from  chronic 
catarrh,  or  even  from  inflammation  occurring  after  delivery.  Cancer, 
as  we  shall  see,  is  a  common  cause.  In  such  cases  also  wc  may  have 
a  hsematometra  from  accumulation  of  menstrual  blood.  It  is  more 
common,  however,  to  have  such  closure  after  menstniation  has  per- 
manently ceased,  and  in  that  case  a  catarrhal  secretion  may  accumulate 
and  distend  the  uterus.  After  a  time  the  contents,  which  are  at  first 
mucous  in  character,  become  serous,  and  the  condition  called  Hydiometra 
is  brought  about. 

Pyometra  is  the  name  given  to  the  condition  when  the  fluid  is 
purulent.  This  is  sometimes  met  with  when  a  cancer  obstructs  the 
canal. 

The  organ  is  sometimes  distended  with  Gas,  a  condition  designated 
Physometra.  This  may  be  the  result  of  decomposition  of  the  accumu- 
lated fluid  in  hydrometra,  or  from  decomposition  of  retained  clots,  etc. ; 
but  cases  have  occurred  in  which  the  cavity  has  been  dilated  with  gas 
and  assumed  considerable  proportions  without  apparent  cause. 

VI.-INFLAMMATIONS  OF  THE  UTERUS  AND  ITS  APPENDAGES. 

These  are  somewhat  various,  and  they  are  differently  named  accord- 
ing to  the  locality  specially  affected.  We  have  thus  to  consider 
Endometritis,  Metritis,  Salpingitis,  Perimetritis,  Parametritis  and 
Oophoritis.  The  condition  of  the  uterus  and  vagina  after  delivery  lays 
these  structures  open  to  the  occurrence  of  septic  inflammations,  and 
many  of  the  conditions  mentioned  have  this  origin. 

1.  Inflammations  of  the  uterus. — These  are  divided  into  inflamma- 
tions of  the  mucous  membrane  and  of  the  muscular  substance. 

(a)  Endometritis. — This  is  an  inflammation  of  the  mucous  lining  of 
the  uterus.  We  may  have  an  Acute  inflammation  set  up  by  the 
extension  of  a  gonorrhoeal  inflammation  from  the  vagina,  or  in  con- 
sequence of  parturition,  or  in  the  course  of  an  acute  fever.     The 
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inflammatioD  may  go  on  to  auppuration  or  even  to  sloughing  of  Ibe 
mucous  membrane  and  the  formation  of  ulcera.  Caate  of  the  nteroi 
reeembling  those  met  with  in  membranous  dysmenorrhcea  are  sam^ 
times  seen  (Fig.  678).  It  is  apt  to  extend  from  the  uterus  to  the 
Fallopian  tube,  broad  ligament,  etc.  (see  further  on). 

Chronic  endometritia  or  chronic  catarrh  is  a  very  frequent  dlMue, 
and,  as  a  whitish  discharge  is  a  charaGt«ristic  feature,  the  condition  ii 
often  called  Lencorrhosa.  Apart  from  the  excessive  secretioD  the 
mucous  membrane  is  apt  to  become 
thickened,  and  it  may  be  thrown  inU 
folds  or  give  origin  to  Hnoons  polypi 
and  Cysts.  The  cer\-ix  especially  it 
often  thickened,  and  the  os  may  pre- 
sent ulcerations.  During  pregnancy 
iaflammations  sometimes  arise,  giving 
occasion  to  abortions,  adhesions  of  the 
placenta,  and  other  lesiona  The 
catarrh  ra&y  also  have  its  origin  in  ■ 
tumour,  a  tiexiun  or  a  version  of  the 
u  tenia. 

{(/)  Metritis. — This  name  is  given 
to  inflammation  of  the  muaeular  sub- 
stance of  the  uterus.  Acute  inflan- 
mation,  even  with  infiltration  of  the 
muscular  substance  with  blood,  msT 
follow  gonorrhcea. 

We  have  also  frequently  a  Chronic 
inflammation  leading  to  Induration, 
it  may  be  with  enlargement  of  the 
uterus.  This  is  frequently  brought  about  by  Imperfect  involntion 
of  the  uterus  after  parturition,  but  also  results  from  the  various  causes 
which  bring  about  endometritis.  The  condition  consists  in  a  new- 
formation  of  connective  tissue,  and  from  its  correspondence  with 
interstitial  inflammation  in  the  liver  and  elsewhere  it  is  sometimes 
called  Cirrhosis,  especially  when  there  is  great  induration. 

2.  Inflammations  around  the  uteritB. — The  structurea  in  the  nei^ 
bourhood  of  the  uterus  are  very  frequently  the  seat  of  inflammation- 
This  occurs  by  extension  of  inflammation  from  the  uterus  itaalf,  chiefly 
in  cases  of  QonorrhtBal  or  Pnerperal  endometritia. 

The  extension  of  the  inflammation  occurs  by  two  difi'ereDt  paths. 
The  most  frequent  is  by  the  Fallopian  tubes,  producing  in  the  finC 
instance  an  mftamination  of  them  {Salpingitis),  and  then  pasaiog  on  to 
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the  pelvic  peritoneum  and  ovaries,  producing  a  Perimetritis.  The  other 
mode  of  extension  is  to  the  subperitoneal  tissue,  and  the  result  is  an 
inflammation  in  the  loose  tissue  of  the  pelvis,  a  Pelvic  celliUUis  or  Para- 
metritis.  It  may  be  said  that  the  one  mode  of  extension  usually  involves 
a  salpingitis  and  perimetritis,  sometimes  with  oophoritis,  and  the  other 
a  parametritis. 

(a)  Salpingitis  is  an  inflammation  of  the  Fallopian  tube,  and  it  varies 
in  character  and  intensity.  There  may  be  a  simple  catarrh  extending 
from  the  uterine  mucous  membrane,  or  au  acute  septic  or  gonorrhoeal 
inflammation. 

A  frequent  result  of  salpingitis  is  Adhesion  and  Occlusion  of  the 
tube.  The  fimbriated  extremity  is  frequently  attached  to  the  ovary 
or  to  a  neighbouring  peritoneal  surface,  this  attachment  being  by 
connective  tissue  in  the  usual  fashion  of  inflammations.  The  tube 
is  also  frequently  distorted  greatly  by  the  adhesions,  doubled  on 
itself,  or  otherwise  altered  in  position.  The  uterine  orifice  of  the 
tube  is  so  small  that  when  the  fimbriated  extremity  is  occluded  the 
tube  is  virtually  closed,  and  the  inflammation  may  completely  occlude 
the  uterine  orifice  as  well. 

In  this  case  the  tube  frequently  becomes  Distended  with  various 
contents,  and  names  are  applied  according  to  the  different  character  of 
the  contents.  In  simple  inflammations  a  watery  or  serous  fluid  may  . 
collect,  the  result  being  a  Hydrosalpinx.  In  more  acute  cases  pus  dis- 
tends the  tube,  Pyosalpinx,  or  blood  may  be  extravasated,  Hematosal- 
pinx. The  dilatation  of  the  tubes  is  sometimes  very  great,  so  that  a 
considerable  cystic  cavity  may  result. 

(b)  Pelvic  peritonitis  or  Perimetritis  is  an  exceedingly  frequent 
lesion.  It  may  follow  on  salpingitis,  but  the  irritant  may  reach  the 
peritoneum  by  the  tube  without  the  latter  being  inflamed.  It  is 
probable  also  that  inflammation  may  extend  from  the  uterine  wall  to 
the  peritoneum. 

The  inflammation  is  usually  septic,  and  is  sometimes  acute,  so  as  to 
be  suppurative,  in  which  case  it  may  extend  to  the  general  peritoneum. 
But  even  when  acute  it  may  be  limited  by  adhesions,  and  abscesses 
may  form  which  remain  confined  to  the  pelvis.  Such  abscesses  are 
sometimes  so  mixed  up  with  adhesions  that  it  may  be  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish whether  they  are  in  the  peritoneum  or  outside  it.  They  may 
ultimately  burst  into  the  rectum  or  vagina,  or  at  the  cutaneous  surface. 

Chronic  Perimetritis  is  characterized  by  the  formation  of  Adhesions 
and  membranous  new-formations  around  the  uterus.  These  are  most 
frequent  behind  the  uterus,  uniting  it  to  the  rectum.  The  adhesions 
are  frequently  drawn  out  so  as  to  form  long  attachments  between 
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the  parts. .   Displacements  of  the  uterus  and  abnormal  fixations  are 
frequent  results  of  such  adhesions. 

The  complete  picture  of  perimetritis  is  that  in  which  the  uterus  is 
buried  in  adhesions  which  abolish  the  pouch  of  Douglas  behind,  and 
completely  mat  together  the  broad  ligament,  tube,  and  ovary,  so  that 
the  two  latter  structures  are  often  indistinguishable.  The  tube  may  be 
dilated  in  the  manner  mentioned  above. 

(c)  Oophoritis,  or  inflammation  of  the  ovary,  mostly  occurs  in 
connection  with  perimetritis.  Acute  oophoritis  is  usually  a  sequel 
of  the  puerperal  state.  A  septic  perimetritis  accompanied  by  pelvic 
abscess  may  be  associated  with  abscesses  in  the  ovaries.  The  pus  at 
fii'st  forms  in  elongated  streaks  from  the  hilum  to  the  periphery, 
but  after  a  time  there  are  more  distinct  abscesses.  The  Graafian 
vesicles  also  frequently  become  filled  with  pus.  The  affected  ovacy 
is  surrounded  by  adhesions,  and  it  is  frequently  difficult  to  dissect  out 
the  organ. 

Chronic  oophoritis  also  occurs  in  connection  with  perimetritis,  but 
it  has  sometimes  a  more  independent  origin.  As  the  ovary  is  liable 
at  the  menstrual  periods  to  great  vascular  disturbance,  we  may  have, 
from  checking  of  menstruation  and  otherwise,  a  chronic  inflammation 
set  up. 

The  condition  has  the  characters  of  interstitial  inflammation,  and 
is  comparable  to  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  or  kidney,  being,  like  these, 
accompanied  by  shrinking  of  the  organ.  The  capsule  is  thickened, 
and  the  contracting  tissue  in  the  organ  produces  irregular  depressions 
of  the  surface.  The  thickening  is  often  peculiarly  manifest  around 
the  Graafian  vesicles,  and  this,  with  the  thickening  of  the  capsule, 
may  prevent  the  vesicles  bursting.  Sometimes  a  ripe  vesicle,  instead 
of  bursting  externally,  ruptures  into  the  substance  of  the  ovary,  and 
so  produces  further  inflammatory  disturbance.  With  these  changes 
in  the  ovary  itself  there  is  usually  adhesion  of  the  capsule  to  the 
parts  around,  the  chronic  inflammation  causing  the  formation  of 
vascular  connective  tissue  which  unites  opposed  surfaces.  In  this 
way  there  may  be  displacements  of  the  ovaries. 

If  the  Graafian  vesicles  are  prevented  from  bursting,  the  fluid  which 
naturally  exists  in  them  may  become  augmented,  and  the  vesicles  thus 
be  converted  into  Cysts  (Fig.  G79).  A  limited  number  of  small  cysts 
may  thus  be  formed,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  cysts  having  this 
origin  may  grow  to  some  size,  having  always  the  character  of  simple 
cysts  with  serous  contents.  It  is  to  be  rememberd  that  in  old  age  the 
ovaries  are  often  shrunk  and  the  capsule  thickened,  but  this  is  not  to 
be  set  down  as  the  result  of  chronic  inflammation. 
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{d)  Pelvio  cellnlitiB  or  Parametritis. — This  conaists  in  a  subacute 
inilammation  of  the  pelvic  connective  tissue  generally  occurring  after 
delivery,  but  also  sometimes  as  a  result  of  operations  on  the  utems, 
the  introduction  of  peasariea  or  the  uterine  sound,  etc.  The  iaflam- 
mation  is  no  doubt  septic,  being  in  this  respect  comparable  with 
erysipelas  and  phlegmonous  inflammationa  generally.  The  inflammation 
extends  from  the  uterus,  finding  its  way  apparently  by  the  lymphatic 
spaces.  There  arc  the  usual  results  of  in- 
flammation, but  the  exudation  is  here  the 
most  important.  The  spaces  of  the  con- 
nective tissue  become  filled  up  with  a  sero- 
purulcnt  exudation  which  may  be  partly 
fibrinous.  There  is  in  this  way  a  great 
tumefaction  of  the  subperitoneal  tissue, 
especially  of  the  broad  ligament,  but  also  of 
that  in  front  of  and  behind  the  uterus  and 
in  the  pelvis  as  a  whole.  The  uterus  is  thus, 
as  it  were,  fixed  in  the  midst  of  tumefied  connective  tissue,  which  may 
be  felt  as  a  firm  swelling  on  examination  per  vaginara. 

Suppuration  often  ensues,  but  it  may  do  so  very  gradually,  so 
that  it  may  be  long  after  parturition  before  it  occurs.  The  pua  some- 
times extends  a  considerable  distance  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
uterus.  The  inflammation  may  extend  and  the  suppuration  follow  into 
the  iliac  or  even  into  the  lumbar  region.  The  abscesses  which  result 
open  in  very  various  localities,  into  the  vagina,  the  rectum,  or  the 
bladder,  or  at  the  surface  in  the  iliac  or  inguinal  region.  In  these 
latter  cases  the  condition  may  simulate  lumbar  abscess,  and  mistake  is 
the  more  likely  aa  the  suppuration  hus  perhaps  occurred  long  after  the 
originating  cause.  The  pus  discharged  has  usually  the  characters  uf 
having  been  long  retained,  the  corpuscles  arc  largely  fatty,  and  there 
is  usually  a  feecal  odour  due  to  the  proximity  of  the  abscess  to  the 


Pn*rp«ral  t*m.— Tliis  (erm  doea  not  eipresE  an;  smgle  dsGnite  morbid  condi- 
tion, but  includes  cases  of  septic  intlammstion  connected  with  the  paerpenil  state, 
in  which  acute  febrile  symptnins  occur.  The  fact  that  the  disease  occurs  in  a 
ilooai-epideiDic  form  and  is  communicable  seemBto  shoir  that  it  is  due  to  a  specific 
microbe,  but  it  la  probable  that  any  of  the  more  virulent  pyogenic  micrococci,  such 
BB  that  of  erysipelaii,  may  induce  it.  The  course  of  the  septic  inflammation  and 
the  mode  of  extension  to  the  genccal  circulation  vary,  but  much  that  has  been 
stated  above  in  regard  to  perimetritis  and  parametritis  applies  here. 

There  is.  to  begin  with,  on  acule  septic  inflammation  of  the  uterine  moooiis 
membrane,  Dsoally  accompanied  by  sloughing  and  suppuration.  From  this  local 
■eat  there  is  an  extension,  in  the  maiiDer  indicated  above,  by  the  Fallopian  tubes 
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or  by  the  subperitoneal  tissue.  In  the  former  case  a  Ctanttml  aeptic  pnitonitli 
results.  The  septic  poison  is  absorbed,  and  we  have  the  regular  fever  of  septicemia. 
In  the  other  case  a  Beptlo  thrombo-phleliitla  may  occur,  and  we  have  the  pheno- 
mena of  Pyamla  with  metastatic  abscesses,  and  septicemia. 

Utaratnro. — Bernutz,  loc.  cit. ;  I^Iatthbws  Duncan,  Prac.  treatise  on  perimetritis 
and  parametritis,  1868;  Vxbchow,  Ges.  Abhandl.,  1856;  Winckkl,  Dis.  of  women 
(transl.),  1887;  Bandl,  Haudb.  der  Frauenkr.,  ii.,  1886;  Heibebo,  Die  puerperalen 
and  pyemischen  Proc.,  1873;  Lawson  Tait,  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  1887,  i.,  825; 
Lewerh,  Obstet.  Trans.,  xxix.,  1887;  Polk  (also  discussion),  Amer.  Oynec.  Trans., 
zii.,  1887;  Hennio,  Krankh.  der  Eileiter,  1876;  Barbocb,  Allbutt  and  Playfair, 
Syst.  of  Gynfpc,  1896. 

VII.— EXTRAUTERINE  OR   ECTOPIC  PREGNANCY. 

By  these  terms  is  meant  the  development  of  the  fertilized  onim  in 
any  other  situation  than  the  normal  one  in  the  uterus. 

The  causation  is  somewhat  obscure,  but  if  we  accept  the  liews  of 
Lawson  Tait  it  usually  results  from  disease  of  the  Fallopian  tubes, 
which  by  destroying  the  ciliated  epithelium  allows  the  spermatozoa 
to  pass  up  the  tube  and  impregnate  the  ovum  before  it  reaches  the 
uterus. 

According  to  this  author  normal  impregnation  always  occurs  in  the  uterus,  as  the 
ciliated  epithelium  of  the  tubes  prevents  the  ascent  of  the  spermatozoa.  If  the 
ciliated  epithelium  be  destroyed  the  spermatozoa  may  pass  up  as  far  as  the  OTary. 

According  to  the  position  in  which  the  impregnated  ovum  settles 
various  forms  have  been  distinguished,  namely,  Tubal,  Tubo-ovarian, 
Ovarian,  and  Abdominal.  The  existence  of  an  abdominal  pregnancy, 
except  by  rupture  of  a  tubal  one,  is  denied  by  some  authorities 
(Mayrhofer,  Lawson  Tait),  and  even  ovarian  pregnancy  is  very  rare. 
Undoubtedly  tubal  pregnancy  is  by  far  the  commonest.  An  exces- 
sively rare  ectopic  pregnancy  is  that  in  which,  from  existing  perforatioD 
of  the  utenis  (as  from  a  previous  Caesarian  section),  the  ovum  has 
escaped  into  the  abdominal  cavity. 

Tubal  preg^nancy  occurs  either  in  the  free  part  of  the  tube  or  in  the 
l)art  surrounded  by  the  uterine  tissue.  In  the  latter  case  the  form  is 
calle<l  Interstitial  pregn^ancy. 

If  an  impregnated  ovum  settle  in  the  tube,  the  placenta,  as  it  forms, 
adheres  to  the  wall  of  the  tube  and  forms  vascular  connections.  As 
the  tube  does  not,  like  the  uterus,  enlarge  under  the  stimulus  of 
pregnancy,  the  growing  ovum  thins  its  wall,  and  rupture  may  occur 
(priman/  rupture).  This  often  takes  place  before  the  fourteenth  week. 
The  rupture  may  be  into  the  {peritoneal  cavity  or  into  the  broad 
ligament.  At  the  time  of  rupture  there  is  haemorrhage,  which  in 
the  case  of  rupture  into  the  peritoneum  is  usually  fatal.     The  ovum 
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may  be  discharged  through  the  ostium  (Tubal  abortion).  The  abortion 
may  be  complete  and  be  attended  with  slight  haemorrhage,  or  it  may 
be  incomplete  and  give  rise  to  excessive  hsemorrhage. 

As  a  result  of  this  primary  rupture  the  foetus  usually  dies,  and  in 
that  case  the  conditions  are  those  of  Pelvic  hematocele,  intra- 
peritoneal or  extra-peritoneal.  In  either  case  there  may  be  subsequent 
encapsuling  or  absorption  of  the  dead  foetus  (which  will  be  very  small) 
or  there  may  ensue  a  suppuration  of  the  hsematocole.  Pelvic  hsema- 
tocele,  as  has  been  mentioned  above,  is  also  a  common  result  of 
incomplete  tubal  abortion. 

The  foetus  may  survive  and  the  placenta  may  acquire  fresh  con- 
nections, so  as  to  allow  of  the  completion  of  the  full  term  of  utero- 
gestation.  Before  this  occurs,  however,  especially  when  the  foetus  is 
in  the  broad  ligament,  there  may  be  a  secondary  rupture,  resulting  in 
some  cases  in  a  fatal  haemorrhage,  but  in  others  merely  in  a  fresh 
adhesion  inside  the  peritoneum. 

If  the  full  term  be  reached  the  foetus  dies,  and,  unless  removed  by 
operation,  remains  as  a  foreign  body.  As  a  rule  general  peritonitis 
results,  sometimes  with  the  ultimate  formation  of  an  abscess.  If  the 
death  of  the  mother  does  not  occur  soon  the  abscess  may  come  to  the 
surface  and  the  foetus  may  be  discharged  piece-meal. 

In  some  rare  cases  the  foetus  gives  rise  to  no  active  inflammation, 
and  after  its  death  remains  quiescent.  The  foetus,  then,  in  time 
acquires  the  characters  which  have  given  rise  to  the  designation 
Lithopsdion.  It  becomes  surrounded  by  a  connective-tissue  capsule, 
inside  which  the  mummified  foetus  may  remain  for  many  years.  The 
capsule  usually  becomes  infiltrated  with  lime  salts,  so  that  a  kind  of 
shell  is  formed  around  the  foetus.  The  foetus  itself  may  be  partly 
calcified,  but  its  soft  structures  are  often  little  altered  or  may  be 
converted  into  adipocere.  Cases  are  on  record  of  a  duration  of  life 
extending  as  long  as  fifty  years  after  an  ectopic  pregnancy,  and  in 
iM>me  cases  normal  pregnancies  have  occurred  in  the  interval. 

Cases  have  been  observed  of  molar  extra-uterine  pregnancy. 

Llt0ratiiT6. — Mayrhofer,  Billroth's  Handb.  d.  Frauenkrankb.,  i. ;  Lawbon  Tait, 
Ectopic  pregnancy,  1888  (gives  full  account  and  collection  of  cases  of  Lithopasdion) ; 
ViBCHOw,  Wurzb.  Verhandl.,  i. ;  Sappey,  Comptes  Bendus,  Aug.  27,  1883 ; 
Websteb,  Ectopic  pregnancy,  1895;  Zieoleb's  Lehrbuch  (references),  latest 
edition. 

VIIL— SYPHILIS  AND  TUBERCULOSIS. 

Syphilis  manifests  itself  in  the  vagina  and  vulva  in  the  form  of  the 

hard  chancre,  which  may  even  occur  at  the  os  uterL    It  does  not  present 

in  these  situations  any  peculiarities  distinguishing  it  from  chancre,  as 

4d 
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already  described.     Condylomata  of  considerable  size  also  occur  in  the 
vulva  and  vagina,  often  forming  warty  projections. 

TaberculoBiB  of  the  tnbes  and  nteruB. — This  commonly  begioa  in 
the  Fallopian  tubes.  As  the  fimbriated  extremities  open  into  tb« 
peritoneum  they  absorb  aoy  such  virus  as  that  of  tuberculosis  whifh 
may  be  present.  Hence  it  is  a  regular  result  of  tubercular  peritonitis 
in  the  female,  and  also  sometimes  occurs  in  tubercular  ulceration  of  the 
intestine.  It  is  stated  by  Schramm  that  it  is  met  with  in  three  per 
cent,  of  all  females  dying  of  tubercular  disease.  It  is  not  at  all 
tubercular  children  (see  Fig.  680). 


Tuberculosis  of  the  Fallopian  tubes  begins  at  the  distal  end,  a 
part  is  generally  found  most  affected.  The  mucoua  i 
destroyed  and  replaced  by  caseous  matter  which  accumulatM  ai  thi 
calibre  of  the  tube.  The  wall  is  also  thickened  and  infiltntod  mUk 
the  tubercular  new-formation.  These  two  conditions  lead  to  s  gnrt 
distension  of  the  tube  (Fig.  681)  so  as  to  resemble  some  of  the  vmr 
ditions  resulting  from  salpingitis.  The  condition  is  sometimes  oilM 
Tabercular  salpingitis.  Thie  condition  is  probably  of  great  frequent^, 
and  we  believe,  from  observation,  that  a  lai^e  proportion  of  cases  wfaicli 
are  simply  designated  salpingitis  really  belong  to  the  tubercular  fonn. 
There  is  not  generally  much  adhesion  to  parts  around,  but  there  may 
be,  especially  when  the  condition  coincides  with  tuberculosis  of  the 
peritoneum.     In  rare  cases  evidences  of  spontaneous  healing  are  seen 

(Fig.  6&2). 


SYPUILIM  AND  TUBXRCULOSIB. 


The  tuberculosis  frequently  extends  to  the  Utflnil,  where  ulcers 
form,  and  there  may  be  extensive  destruction  of  the  mucous  membrane. 


The  whole  interna)  surface  ie  sometimes  involved.     In  rare  cases  the 
Cervix  ateri  is  affected.     OccaAJon&lly  also  the  Vagini  is  involved. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  OvarieB  is  exceedingly  rare.     It  occurs  in  the 
form  of  caseous  masses. 
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Litantim. — Moslbb,  Tuberkolose  der  weibl.  Geschlechtsorgane,  1883;  Schbamii, 
Arch.  f.  Gynaool.,  xix.;  Stevsn,  Glas.  Med.  Jour.,  xix.,  1883;  Williaiis,  Johns 
Hopkins  Hosp.  Reports,  iii.,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  1892;  Cullen,  ibid.,  iv.,  1895;  Pozn, 
Treatise  on  gynaecology,  iii.,  Syd.  Soc.  Trans.,  1893 ;  Voiot,  Genitaltaberknlose, 
Inaog.  Diss.,  Kiel,  1896;  Mstbb,  ditto,  Inaog.  Diss.,  Milnchen,  1896;  Fraenxel, 
Miinch.  med.  Wochen.,  1896;  Hofbaubb,  Arch.  f.  gynakol.,  56,  1898;  Datidsohk 
(Vulva  and  Vagina),  Berl.  klin.  Woch.,  1899;  D&bck  u.  Gbbrndobfeb,  Lubarsoh 
and  Gstertag,  Ergebnisse,  yi.,  1901. 


IX.— TUMOURS  OF  THE  UTERUS  AND  VAGINA. 

1.  Mucous  polypi  and  Adenomata  of  the  Uterus. — These  are  met 
with  mainly  as  the  result  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  and  may  spring  from  the  body  of  the  uterus  or  from  the 
cervix.  Sometimes  there  is  a  general  irregular  prominence  from 
hypertrophy  of  the  mucous  membrane,  but  usually  there  are  definite 
polypoid  outgrowths. 

The  mucous  polypus  may  consist  of  a  limited  hypertrophy  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  the  tumour  being  a  tolerably  firm  one  unless,  as 
sometimes  happens,  it  becomes  soft  by  cedema  or  by  the  excessive 
development  of  its  vessels.  In  this  latter  case  we  may  have  a  tumour 
approaching  to  cavernous  in  character.  On  the  other  hand,  polypi 
may  consist  largely  of  Glandular  structures,  new-formed  muooos 
gland-tissue  constituting  apparently  the  tissue  of  the  tumour.  These 
polypi  are  comparatively  soft,  and  may  grow  to  a  considerable  aiie, 
especially  when  they  become  Cystio.  We  have  already  seen  that 
tumours  consisting  of  glandular  tissue  are  peculiarly  apt  to  become 
cystic,  and  these  form  no  exceptions.  The  larger  polypi  may  some- 
what distend  the  uterus. 

2.  Myoma. — The  myoma  is  very  infrequent  in  the  vagina  and  in  the 
cervix  of  the  uterus,  but  is  extremely  frequent  in  the  body  of  the 
uterus.  It  occurs  in  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  of  women  beyond  20 
years  of  age,  and  in  about  40  per  cent,  of  those  above  50. 

The  myoma  presents  great  varieties  in  size,  in  number,  and  in  the 
details  of  its  structure.  There  may  be  a  single  small  tumour  about  the 
size  of  a  pea,  or  a  large  growth  weighing  more  than  fifty  pouDdi. 
There  are  frequently  several  tumours  present,  and  there  may  be  ^hj 
attached  to  the  same  uterus.  The  tumour  is  usually  hard  and  oo 
section  fibrous  in  appearance. 

In  structure  the  chief  variations  are  in  regard  to  the  proportion  of 
muscle,  connective  tissue,  and  vessels.  The  muscle  is  in  bundles  whieh 
to  the  naked  eye  often  give  a  concentric  arrangement  to  the  cut  auAce 
(see  ¥\g.  ^^i»)  1^.  W^^V    l^ore  is  under  the  microscope,  the  usual 
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Arrangement  of  the  nuclei  in  the  muscular  bundles,  as  sboim  in 
Fig.  138,  p.  300.  The  character  of  these  nuclei  and  their  arrange- 
ment are  sufficiently  distinctive  of  the  tumour. 

Connective  tissue  is  present  between  the  muscular  bundles;  some- 
times it  is  dense  and,  by  rendering  the  tumour  compact,  gives  it  a  very 
hard  fibrous  character.  In  some  cases  the  connective  tissue  increases 
out  of  proportion  to  the  muscle  and  a  process  of  induration  akin  to 
cirrhosis  occurs. 

The  vessels  are  usually  rather  sparse  in  the  myoma,  but  sometimes 
great  dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels  occurs,  so  as  to  give  a  cavernous 


character  to  parts  of  the  tumour,  a  condition  indicated  by  the  name 
Myoma  telangiectodes.  In  other  casos  there  is  a  dilatation  of  the 
lymphatic  vessels,  leading  to  a  condition  called  Myoma  lymphangi- 
ectodes. 

Becondory  changes  are  very  liable  to  occur  in  the  myomas,  especially 
as  the  tumours  frequently  grow  to  targe  dimensions  and  are  liable  to 
changes  in  position  which  interfere  with  the  blood-vessels. 

Cysts  not  infrequently  form  in  them.  These  are  sometimes  from 
dilated  lymphatics,  hut  more  fretjuently  from  softening  of  the  tumour 
tissue  (Fig.  683).  Large  cysts  are  thus  formed  in  the  midst  of  large 
myomas,  and  may  even  give  rise  to  a  feeling  of  fluctuation. 

(Edema  *nd  Hnmorrbage  are  not  uncommon,  the  latter  es^)ecially, 
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and  more  particularly  in  the  tumours  with  dilated  blood -vessels.    8np- 
ptuation  also  Gometimes  occurs. 

Calcaieotu  inflltratioii  occurs  io  two  ditTerent  forms.  A  part  of  a 
large  tumour  may,  from  obstruction  of  vessels,  be  cut  off  from  its  blood 
supply  and  become  obsolete,  or  a  tumour  may  be  separated  as  a  whole 
and  become  calcified.  In  the  latter  case  lime  saita  may  infiltrate  it 
and  they  are  deposited  in  all  the  constituents,  the  muscle-cells,  walls 
of  the  blood-vessels,  and  connective  tissue  (see  Fig.  '229,  p.  407,  which 
is  from  the  calcified  part  of  a  myoma). 

Separation  and  Transplantation  are  not  uncommon  in  the  myoma 
The  subserous  myoma,  after  becom- 
ing pedunculated,  may  acquire  vas- 
cular connections  with  the  omentum 
or  other  part  of  the  perttonenm 
and  ultimately  )>econie  detached 
from  the  uterus.  In  a  case  observed 
by  the  author  a  tumour  seven  inch«t 
in  length  was  attached  to  a  very 
long  great  omentum  and  was  mov- 
able in  the  abdomen. 

The  submucous  forms  also  some- 
times become  detached,  and  may 
be  found  in  the  cavity  of  the  uterus ;  they  may  either  be  discharged 
or  retained. 

The  detached  or  transplanted  myoma  is  apt  to  undergo  calci- 
fication. 

In  s  speoimen  sent  to  the  author  bjr  Dr.  Cbapman.  ol  Heretord,  a.aA  depial«d  in 
Fig.  684,  a  myoma  was  found  lytag  loose  in  Ihe  uterus.  It  had  eitemaUj  a  Gnu 
shell  which  had  to  be  Bsnn  through  io  order  to  divide  the  tumour.  The  calciG- 
cation  extended  to  intersecting  trabecule,  which  divided  the  tissue  into  loculi. 
In  these  loculi  soft  tissue  existed  which  bad  the  microscopic  characters  of  that  ol 
the  ordinar;  mjoma.  Tbe  specimen  is  preserved  in  the  Uuseum  of  the  Western 
Infirmary,  Glasgow. 

The  myoma  originates  in  tbe  muscular  substance  of  the  uterus,  and 
it  may  remain  in  the  wall  or  become  displaced  outwards  or  inwarda 
Hence  there  are  three  varieties. 

(a)  The  subserous  myoma,  originating  in  the  external  layers  of  the 
uterus,  passes  outwards  as  it  grows,  and  pushes  the  peritoneal  coat 
before  it.  In  this  way  it  frequently  becomes  pedunculated.  The 
subserous  form  is  often  multiple,  and  as,  from  its  situation,  it  is  pro- 
tected, the  tumour  may  grow  for  many  years  undisturbed,  and  reach 
very  large  dimensions.     Such   large  myomas  may  be  mistaken  for 
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ovariftD  tumours  and  excised  as  such,  and  this  is  the  mora  likely  as 
cyata  not  infrequently  occur  in  them. 

(6)  The  Interstitial  or  Istraparietat  myoma  in  ita  growth  involves 
the  wall  of  the  uterus,  and  may  cause  enormous  enlargement  of  the 
organ  (see  Fig  685 ,  the  actual  tumour  measured  9}  inches  in  long 
diameter)  This  form  develops 
mostly  at  the  fundus,  and 
usually  occupies  the  postenor 
wall  The  tumour  and  greatly 
enlarged  uterus  may  form  to- 
gether a  very  bulky  mass,  which 
as  a  whole  is  liable  to  be  mis- 
taken for  an  ovanan  or  other 
tumour  The  author  has  met 
with  several  cases  tn  which  the 
tumour  and  uterus  were  excised 
under  this  belief  In  one  of 
these  the  tumours  seemed  to  be 
multiple  and  the  uterine  wall 
could  not  be  distinguished  from 
the  tumours,  the  greatl}  enlarged 
cavitv  of  the  uterus  being  sur 
rounded  by  irregularlj  lobulated 
masses  of  muscular  tissue  In 
this  case  It  looked  as  if  the  uterus 
as  a  whole  had  undei^ne  an 
irregular  hypertrophy,  or  had 
grown  into  a  massive  tumour 

(e)  The  Bubmacoas  myoma  is 
the  form  which  most  frequently 
comes  under  the  notice  of  the  tondedthocutEri  who«iii»wor. 

.  ,  .,    thlckneiiH     It  i«rtly  umject«d  Inup  uiv  ib^iub  ^u^ 

practitioner     Ansmgin  tbewall  Th>aT«UTdtutedatitv<>[uunu(«)i&yinfniut. 

„    ,  .  .  ,        c  uiiimrj  bLuldBr    d  rectum 

of  the  uterus,  it  passes  inwards, 

pushing  the  mucous  membrane  before  it,  and  from  the  action  of 
gravity  it  tends  to  become  pendoloas.  The  submucous  myoma, 
therefore,  very  often  presents  itself  as  a  polypus  (the  so-called  Fibroid 
polyput),  and  it  may  have  a  very  narrow  neck.  It  very  often  arises 
at  the  fundus,  and  may  grow  to  such  dimensions  as  to  fill  the 
uterus,  and  bang  down  through  the  cervix  into  the  vagina  (see 
Fig.  686).  The  mucous  membrane  covering  the  tumour  is  subject 
to  irritation,  and  there  is  frequently  Hnmonhage  and  mooration, 
even  with  sloughing  in  some  cases. 
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3.  Ouioen  of  the  aterna  asd  vtfrina.— In  the  great  nujoritjr  of 
casee  tho  cancer  begins  just  about  the  junction  of  the  utenu  tnd 
vagina,  and  involves  both  as  it  extenda  The  disease  is  not  ven 
common  before  the  age  of  thirty,  and  is  most  prevalent  between  forty 
and  fifty.  It  appears  also  from  the  statistics  of  West  that,  contrarr 
to  what  is  sometimes  stated,  it  occurs  much  more  frequently  in  womeo 
who  have  borne  children  than  in  those  who  have  not,  and  most  fre- 


quently in  those  who  have  hod  more  than  the  usual  number  of  preg- 
nancies ;  it  is  as  if  the  disease  developed  roost  readily  when  the  uterus 
is  deteriorated  by  repeated  conceptions. 

The  cancer  mostly  consists  of  large  flat  epithelial  cella,  and  in  most 
cases  these  ineinuato  themselves  amongst  the  constituents  of  the  uterine 
wall,  while  in  some  cases  the  growth  is  more  superficial.  Hence  it  is 
possible  to  distinguish  an  infiltrating  from  a  superficial  form,  the  latter 
being  frequently  designated  Epithelioma, 

Infiltrating  cancer  begins  as  an  infiltration  of  a  limited  part  of  the 
portio  vaginalis,  and  extends  more  or  less  round  the  external  os.  By 
and  by  the  whole  portio  vaginalis  is  converted  into  a  hard,  irregularly 
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prominent  tumour.  At  first  the  infiltration  is  confined  to  the  mucous 
membrane  and  submucous  tissue,  but  by  degrees  it  spreads  both  deeply 
and  laterally.  It  insinuates  itself  into  the  muscular  substance  of  the 
uterus,  separating  and  breaking  up  the  muscular  trabecule,  which  come 
to  form  a  kind  of  rough  stroma  for  it  (see  Fig.  687).  It  also  passes  into 
the  vagitia,  infiltrating  its  wall.  Very  soon  ulceration  of  the  surface 
sets  in,  and  in  its  subsequent  course  there  is  a  progressive  ulceration 
and  infiltration,  the  former  following  the  latter.  The  infiltration  passes 
into  the  body  of  the  uterus,  but  does  not  usually  reach  the  fundua 


before  the  death  of  the  patient.  If  the  parts  be  examined  post  mortem 
(Fig.  6B8),  it  will  be  seen  that  an  irregularly  excavated  ulcer  occupies 
the  adjacent  parts  of  the  uterus  and  vagina,  rendering  their  respective 
limits  inappreciable.  Then,  outside  this,  there  is  the  whitish  cancerous 
tissue,  which  extends  into  the  uterine  substance  some  lines  beyond  the 
ulcer. 

This  disease  affects  neighbouring  structures.     There  are  cancerous 
masses  usually  in   the  ligaments  and   under  the   peritoneum.     The 
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bladder  is  frequently  adherent  to  the  uterine  cancer  and  ita  mucoQg 
membrane  is  red  and  irregular,  or  else  it  presents  cancerous  nodulea 
The  ulceration  even  extends  sometimes  into  the  bladder,  which 
forms  thus  a  communication  with  the  vagina.  The  rectum  is  much 
less  closely  related  to  the  cer\-ix  uteri  than  Is  the  bladder,  and  it  is  len 
frequently  involved.  Those  parts  of  the  uterus  which  are  not  involved 
by  the  cancerous  process  are  inflamed, 
and  adhesions  are  formed  to  the  rectum 
and  urinary  bladder. 

It  sometimes  h&ppens  that  the  ne<r- 
formation  of  cancerous  tissue  is  mors 
vigorous  than  the  ulceration,  and  in 
that  case  we  may  have  promineoi 
ragged  masses  banging  into  the  vagina. 
The  microscopic  examination  of  tbis 
form  of  cancer  shows  masses  of  epithe- 
lial cells,  usually  of  considerable  me, 
arranged  irregularly  in  the  alveoli,  the 
stroma  being  largely  formed  by  tbe 
remains  of  the  structures  into  which 
it  has  infiltrated. 

Epithelial  cancer  (Cancroid)  a 
hardly  to  be  distinctly  delimited  from 
the  former,  but  is  characterized  by  a  more  superficial  outgrowth  of 
prominent  warty  projections,  while  the  deeper  infiltration  is  slower 
and  less  in  degree.  Tbe  disease  begins,  as  in  the  other  case,  in  the 
portio  vaginalis,  and  at  first  there  is  little  more  than  a  prominent  wartv 
outgrowth.  But  the  warty  growth  increases  while  the  base  becomes 
infiltrated  till  a  bulky  prominence  results,  whose  sur&ce,  consisting  of 
masses  of  papilliform  projections,  gives  the  character  of  the  Caaliflowsi 
excrescence  (Fig.  6K9). 

This  form  of  tumour  is  also  liable  to  ulcemtton,  and  there  may  be  ■ 
combination  of  ulceration  with  papilliform  projections,  although,  after 
a  time,  the  papillte  may  be  destroyed  and  the  appearances  approximaU 
to  those  of  the  other  form  of  cancer. 

Under  the  microscope  tbe  structure  here  is  more  that  of  flat-celled 
epithelioma.  The  prominent  papillae  are  covered  with  pavement 
epithelium,  and  the  deeper  infiltration  consists  of  masses  of  flat  cella 

A  few  cases  have  been  observed  in  which  Colloid  canofll  has  been  the 
form  occurring  in  the  uterus,  the  situation  being  the  same  as  in  th> 
other  more  common  forms.  In  many  cases  also  a  cancer  may  arise  fron 
the  fundus  uteri. 
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4.  Ssreoma  of  tbe  aterus  and  vapna. — This  form  of  tumour  ia  very 
rare.  It  originatea  mostly  in  the  substance  of  the  uterus,  and  may  form 
an  extensive  infiltration  or  a  limited  tumour.  Tbe  commonest  form  is 
the  apindle-celled  sarcoma,  but  the  round-celled  form  also  occurs. 
Sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  a  myoma  assumes  the  characters  of  a 
sarcoma,  becoming  soft  and  loose  in  its  structure,  and  its  cells  more 
detached  from  each  other.     We  thus  have  a  Hyosaraoina. 

fieoiduoma  malignnm  is  considered  further  on. 


growth  pTo)cct« 


ParaBites  are  rare  in  the  utenis  and  vagina.  Thread  worms  may 
pass  over  from  the  rectum.  Bacteria  are  met  with  in  the  vaginal 
secretion,  the  leptolhrix  being  frequent.  In  gonorrhixa  the  gono- 
coccus  is  present.  The  didium  albicans  is  found  in  connection  with 
thrush.  The  cysticercus  celtulosffi  has  been  doubtfully  seen  in  the 
uterus,  and  the  echinococcus  with  exceeding  rarity. 

Utwator*. — Myoma— Vincnovi,  GeBchwiilatc,  iii. ;  Leopold  (M.  telBngieotodts), 
Arob.  der  HeJlk.,  1873 ;  Wincsel,  in  Volkmann's  Samml.,  No.  9S;  Cuu.sk,  Johni 
HopkiDB  Hosp.  Bep.,  vi.,  1B97:  set  ftUo  Literature,  p.  339.  Cancer— Rooe 
a.  Tbit,  Det  Krebs  dei  QebamiDtter,  1681;  Wiluahb,  C&do.  of  uterus,  1888; 
CUIJ.EK,  Caicinoma  of  uterus,  1900.  8arroma— Wince  el,  Dia.  of  women 
(trausl.),  18ST;  Bbbbminn,  Ueber  Sarkoma  nteri,  1876;  v.  Kibldek,  Dts  Sarkom 
Jes  Utenu,  Ziegler's  BeitrAge,  B.  xiv.,  p.  17<.  1893 ;  Olasbb,  Viich.  Arcfa.,  oliv., 
1998 ;  DoBBiBTiH,  Ziegler'B  Beitiiige,  xiTui.,  1900. 
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X.— TUM0UB8  OF  THE  OVARV,  PAROVARIUU  AND  BROAD 
UOAMENT. 

Introdootioa. — The  ovary  and  broad  ligament  are  vaj  frequently 
the  aeata  of  cystic  tumours,  which  sometimes  attain  vast  dimensioni. 
The  origin  and  mutual  relatione  of  the  various  forms  are  not  com- 
pletely disentangled,  but  a  knowledge  of  the  anatomical  conditions  ti 
necessary  as  a  preliminary. 

The  ovary  lies  at  the  back  of  the  broad  ligament,  it  is  free  on  iu 
two  flatter  surfaces  and  along  ita  convex  poeterior  border,  but  is  attacbed 


to  the  broad  ligament  by  its  anterior  border,  which  presents  a  deep 
groove  or  hilam  by  which  the  vessels  enter.  The  ovary  is  attached  to 
the  uterus  by  a  deose  Ligament  (see  Fig.  690)  and  to  the  Fallopian 
tube  by  the  Ovarian  fimbria  of  that  tube  (see  figure).  It  will  thus  be 
seen,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  that  the  ovarian  ligament,  ovary,  and 
ovarian  fimbria,  as  it  were,  circumscribe  a  portion  of  the  broad  ligament, 
which  is  bounded  above  by  the  Fallopian  tube.  This  part,  which  it 
called  the  Ala  vespertilioniB  or  the  bat's  wing,  is  of  consequence  as  it 
contains  the  parovarium  and  also  because  it  frequently  comes  into 
evidence  in  ovarian  tumours. 

The  parovarium,  which  is  the  remains  of  the  Wolffian  body,  is  usually 
easily  made  out.  It  lies  between  the  two  folds  of  peritoneum  in  the 
ala  vespertilionis.  It  is  readily  seen  in  most  normal  subjects  by  holding 
the  parts  up  against  the  light.  It  then  appears,  as  in  Fig.  690,  po,  that 
the  organ  is  composed  of  a  transverse  tube  or  duct,  and  of  a  number  of 
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vertical  tubes,  8  or  10  of  which  are  usually  well  developed.  The  trans- 
verse tube  is  the  duct  of  Gartner,  and  it  has  been  traced  inwards  to  the 
wall  of  the  uterus  and  onwards  to  end  in  the  vagina  close  to  the  urethral 
wall  This  tube  frequently  ends  distally  in  a  small  pedunculated  cyst  (h 
in  figure).  The  vertical  tabes  of  the  parovarium  pass  towards  the 
hilum  of  the  ovary,  and  they  partly  enter  into  the  formation  of  the 
ovary,  so  that  some  authors  describe  a  medullary  part  of  this  organ 
next  the  hilum  and  containing  these  Wolffian  structures,  and  a  peri- 
pheral or  cortical  portion  containing  the  ova. 

It  follows  from  these  anatomical  relations  that  a  tumour  of  the  ovary 
proper  will  generally  grow  into  the  peritoneum,  hanging  free  with  a 
narrow  pedicle.  On  the  other  hand,  one  arising  in  the  parovarium  or 
in  the  substance  of  the  broad  ligament,  being  subperitoneal  in  its  origin, 
will  expand  the  broad  ligament  and  be  seldom  pedunculated. 

1.  Simple  oysts  of  the  ovary  occur  which  are  in  many  respects  com- 
parable with  the  simple  cysts  which  are  so  frequent  in  the  kidney,  and 
like  them  have  no  very  special  significance  (see  Kidney).  They  are 
produced  by  Dropsy  of  the  Graafian  vesicles,  as  was  proved  by  the 
discovery  by  Kokitansky  of  an  ovum  in  such  a  cyst.  Simple  cysts  may 
be  of  congenital  origin,  having  been  observed  in  new-born  children. 

As  a  general  rule  there  are  several  cysts  simultaneously  developed, 
usually  from  ten  to  twenty,  but  one  or  a  few  only  may  attain  a  prepon- 
derating size.  The  cysts  have  a  distinct  smooth  lining  membrane,  with 
a  single  layer  of  epithelium.  The  contents  are  mostly  clear  serum,  but 
they  may  be  dark  from  haemorrhage  or  turbid  from  inflammation. 
The  enlargement  of  the  ovary  is  not  generally  great  in  this  form  of 
cystic  disease ;  it  rarely  reaches  the  size  of  the  fist,  and  still  more 
rarely  that  of  the  head.  If  there  are  several  cysts,  they  take  shape  by 
mutual  pressure. 

2.  Colloid  ovarian  cystoma. — This  form  is  of  much  more  frequent 
occurrence  and  vastly  more  important.  To  this  class  of  cysts  the  name 
Cystoma  is  properly  applied,  because  they  arise  by  a  distinct  new- 
formation,  there  being  first  produced  a  preparatory  tissue,  which  goes 
on  to  the  formation  of  the  cysts.  The  preparatory  tissue  is  glandular 
in  character,  and  hence  the  names  Adenoma  and  Adenocystoma  are 
sometimes  applied.  This  group  includes  the  characteristic  Mnltilocolar 
cysts  of  the  ovary. 

These  cysts  form  bulky  tumours,  and  while  the  tumour  itself  is 
formed  of  a  number  of  larger  and  smaller  cysts,  there  is  nearly  always, 
in  the  walls  of  these,  more  or  less  solid  material  which  shows  various 
stages  in  the  process  of  cystic  formation.  The  tumour,  sometimes  of 
enormous  size,  represents  the  Ovary  as  a  whole,  and  is  not  merely 
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aometbing  added  to  it,  the  external  covering  of  the  cyVt  corrMponding 
strictly  with  the  surface  of  the  ovary. 

The  solid  tissue  in  the  wall  of  the  cysts  shows  the  various  stages^ 
the  process  of  development.     It  shows,  microscopically,  a  glandulir 


structure  (see  Fig.  691)  in  the  form  of  tubular  canals  lined  with  cylin- 
drical epithelium.     These  gland-like  structures  often  project  into  cysts, 


cyat    Tho  lining  •plUKUam  1* 


and  altogether  they  show  a  very  striking  power  of  new-formatioa 
The  transformation  of  the  gland-like  tisaue  into  cysts  is  readily  seen 
in  many  cases.  The  cylindrical  epithelium  preaente  very  markedly 
the  goblet  form  seen  in  mucous  glands  (Fig.  692),  and  it  secretet  ft 
mucous  or  colloid  material,  which  accumulates  in  the  cavity  and  dii- 
tends  it  more  and  more  into  a  globular  cyst.     We  have  therefore,  in 
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the  walls  of  the  cysts,  very  commonly  large  numbers  of  smaller  cysts 
which  take  their  shape  by  mutual  pressure.  Cysts  formed  in  this 
way  project  into  the  already  existing  cysts  as  they  grow,  and  may 
afterwards  burst  and  become  flattened  out  on  the  wall  of  the  older 
cyst.  As  all  the  cysts  have  had  a  similar  origin,  they  are  lined  with 
epithelium,  whose  function  it  is  to  secrete  a  colloid  or  mucoid  fluid, 
and  so  the  cysts,  once  formed,  have  an  almost  continuous  tendency 
to  increase. 

As  regards  the  Origin  and  Signiflcanoe  of  the  glandular  tissue, 
authors  are  generally  agreed  that,  as  we  have  here  essentially  to  do 
with  glandular  epithelium,  its  origin  is  to  be  referred  to  the  primordial 
epithelial  structures  of  the  ovary.  The  primordial  ovary  consists  of  a 
layer  of  epithelium  on  the  surface  of  the  connective-tissue  projection. 
The  ova  form  by  the  penetration  inwards  or  reduplication  of  this 
superficial  epithelium,  which  at  first  forms  a  series  of  communicating 
channels  or  follicles  which  Waldeyer  compares  to  a  cavernous  tissue. 
By  the  constriction  of  these  canals  the  ova  are  formed,  it  being 
doubtful  whether  the  cells  of  the  membrana  granulosa  which  lines 
the  Graafian  vesicle  are  derived  from  this  epithelium  or  from  the 
connective-tissue  stroma.  The  glandular  formation  in  ovarian  cystoma 
may  be  regarded  as  a  pathological  and  exaggerated  recurrence  of  the 
foetal  condition. 

The  Naked-eye  appearances  of  the  colloid  cystoma  are  generally 
quite  characteristic,  and  may  be  inferred  from  Fig.  693,  in  which  a 
tumour  is  shown  in  section  after  hardening.  The  tumour  represents 
an  ovary,  and  its  outer  covering  is  the  outer  covering  of  the  ovary 
with  its  layer  of  endothelium.  The  surface  is  usually  smooth  and  very 
often  free  from  adhesion  to  neighbouring  structures.  In  shape  the 
tumour  is  generally  more  or  less  globular,  but  not  infrequently  it  is 
lobulated  on  the  surface  and  evidently  composed  of  several  cysts. 
Although  the  cyst  is  for  the  most  part  obviously  multilocular,  yet  one 
of  the  cysts  sometimes  attains  such  a  preponderating  size  that  the 
tumour  is  apparently  unilocular.  In  these  cases  examination  will 
show  the  existence  of  other  cysts  flattened  out  in  the  wall,  or  collected 
here  and  there  in  clusters.  Towards  the  base  of  the  tumour,  but  also 
in  many  cases  at  various  places,  there  are  solid  or  semi-solid  masses 
in  which  cysts  are  in  process  of  development  in  the  way  already 
described.  The  size  of  the  tumour  is  frequently  very  great.  On 
cutting  into  it  there  escapes  from  the  cysts  a  sticky  brownish  or 
yellowish  fluid,  which  is  tolerably  clear  unless  some  of  the  secondary 
changes  to  be  presently  described  have  occurred  in  it.  If,  as  is  usually 
the  case,  there  are  many  cysts,  they  take  shape  by  mutual  pressure 
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against  each  other,  while  the  general  globular  outline  of  the  tumour 
&s  a  whole  is  preserved. 

As  the  ovary  hangs  free  in  the  peritoneum  the  tumour  also  generell; 
expands  outwards  freely,  and  preserves  a  comparatively  narrow  attach- 
ment, called  the  Pediole.  In  ovarian  cysts  as  excised  the  ala  vesper- 
tilionis  will  generally  be  found  attached  and  nearly  normal,  and  the 


hardanlo^i.    Tlicre  U  ckoe  lar^B 


parovarium  is  often  unusually  well  preserved.  The  expansion  of  the 
tumour  is  very  rarely  upwards  from  tbe  ovary  into  the  ala  vesperti- 
lionis.  If  it  be  so,  then  the  tumour  is  more  sessile  and  the  Fallopian 
tube  may  be  stretched  over  its  summit. 

Secondazy  changes  occur  which  concern  chiefly  the  contents  of  the 
cysts.  It  seems  almost  a  normal  condition  in  large  cysts  that  the 
internal  wall  should  present  collections  of  cells  in  a  state  of  Fatty 
degeneration,  these  cells  being  often  in  many  layers.  Cells  also  pass 
into  the  fltiid,  so  that  in  all  ovarian  fluids  cells  are  to  be  found  of  round 
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shape  and  with  oil  drops  in  them.  Many  of  these  cells  are  doubtless 
leucocytes  which  have  emigrated  into  the  cysts.  The  number  of  these 
fatty  cells  may  bo  greatly  increased,  and,  as  many  of  them  in  that  case 
break  down,  we  may  have  a  fluid  which  is  turbid  from  the  presence  of 
numerous  fatty  cells  and  free  oil.  The  fluid  is  also  pale  like  a  fatty 
emalsion,  and  in  many  cases  it  resembles  pus  in  its  naked-eye  appear- 
ance. This  change  is  most  likely  to  occur  in  old  and  large  cysts,  but  it 
is  not  infrequent  in  younger  and  smaller  ones. 

The  free  fat,  if  long  retained,  forms  Crystals  of  cholestearine,  and 
in  fact  these  crystals  are  frequently  found  in  the  fluid  of  cysts  which 
otherwise  are  not  strikingly  altered. 

HflBmorrhage  occasionally  occurs  into  the  cysts,  and  this  will  cause 
the  fluid  to  be  turbid  and  deep  brown  or  red  in  colour.  There  may 
also  be  masses  of  softened  fibrino  in  the  cavity.  Sometimes,  however, 
the  fluid  has  a  dark  brown  colour  without  haemorrhage. 

Inflammation  of  the  cyst-wall  is  not  of  very  frequent  occurrence. 
There  may  be  an  acute  suppurative  inflammation,  so  that  the  contents 
become  mixed  with  pus  and  assume  more  and  more  of  the  purulent 
character.  With  this  there  is  generally  an  acute  inflammation  of  the 
surface,  with  fibrinous  exudation  and  adhesion  to  neighbouring  struc- 
tures. If  the  suppuration  continues  there  is  apt  to  be  perforation  of 
the  pus  into  the  abdominal  cavity  with  resulting  fatal  peritonitis.  A 
chronic  inflammation  is  more  common,  causing  adhesion  of  the  cyst  to 
neighbouring  parts,  and  these  adhesions  may  be  very  extensive  and  firm. 

Perforation  or  Rupture  of  the  individual  cysts  which  compose  the 
tumour  is  not  infrequent.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  coalescence 
of  cysts  by  rupture  of  their  adjacent  walls  is  a  regular  process  in  the 
course  of  growth.  A  nipture  externally  is  much  less  frequent.  It 
occurs  by  mechanical  violence,  by  necrosis  of  parts  of  the  wall  from 
interference  with  the  circulation,  from  inflammation,  or  from  penetra- 
tion of  the  wall  by  the  growth  of  the  secondary  cysts. 

The  rupture  occurs  usually  into  the  peritoneum,  but  it  may  be  into 
the  rectum  or  bladder,  inflammatory  adhesions  having  previously 
formed.  According  to  Bland  Sutton  a  cystoma  may  rupture  and 
continue  to  secrete  colloid  matter  which  passes  into  the  peritoneum, 
and  may  collect  there  in  large  quantity.  The  colloid  matter  in  the 
peritoneal  cavity  sets  up  inflammation  which  may  be  somewhat  acute. 
If  it  lasts  for  some  time  there  is  great  thickening,  especially  of  the 
omentum,  which  contains  colloid  masses,  and  looks  like  a  mass  of  boiled 
sago  (Doran  and  Olshausen). 

3.  Papillomatous  cysts  of  the  ovary. — Cysts  of  this  kind  are  regarded 

by  Doran  and  others  as  originating  in  the  hilum  of  the  ovary,  and 

4e 
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therefore  as  springing  from  the  remains  of  the  Wolffian  body.  They 
form  large  unilocular  tumours  with  glairy  colloid  contents  like  those 
already  described.  Instead  of  a  glandular  tissue  in  their  walls  from 
which  the  cysts  form,  there  is  a  papillary  growth  into  the  cavities  of 
the  cysts.  The  intra-cystic  growth  consists  of  dendritic  papillae  covered 
with  cylindrical  epithelium  which  does  not  take  the  goblet  characters. 

This  form  of  cystoma  is  sometimes  combined  with  the  other,  as  if  the 
new-formation  had  originated  from  both  parts  of  the  ovary. 

The  papillomatous  cyst  has  much  more  malignant  characters  than 
the  ordinary  colloid  form.  The  growing  papillie  not  infrequently  pierce 
the  wall  of  the  cyst  and  present  themselves  externally.  There  may  be 
thus  a  considerable  shaggy  growth  outside  the  tumour.  Then  there 
may  be,  in  addition,  transplantation  to  other  parts  of  the  peritoneum, 
and  the  papillte  grow  where  they  are  planted.  We  may  in  this  way 
have  shaggy  papillomatous  growths  surrounding  the  uterus  and  other 
structures  in  the  pelvis  and  even  on  the  general  peritoneum.  The 
rupture  of  the  cysts  by  scattering  the  papilla)  produces  similar  results. 

This  form  of  tumour  is  likely  to  be  less  pedunculated  than  the 
former  kind.  Originating  at  the  hilum,  it  may  grow  specially  into 
the  broad  ligament,  distending  it  and  stretching  the  Fallopian  tube, 
somewhat  in  the  fashion  of  the  cysts  of  the  broad  ligament.  There 
are,  indeed,  cases  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  cyst  has 
originated  in  the  ovary  or  broad  ligament. 

4.  Cysts  of  the  broad  ligament.  Parovarian  cysts. — The  cysts  in- 
cluded here  form  a  marked  contrast  to  the  proper  ovarian  ones.  They 
have  no  solid  secreting  tissue,  and  their  contents  are  not  colloid.  They 
are  unilocular,  and  they  show  relations  to  the  ovary  and  Fallopian  tube 
which  proclaim  their  origin  in  the  ala  vespertilionis  which  lies  above 
the  ovary,  and  contains  the  parovarium.  It  is  natural  to  infer  that 
they  originate  in  this  rudimentary  organ,  but  recently  doubts  have 
l)een  raised  as  to  this  origin  of  all  these  cysts.  Hence  the  general 
term  cysts  of  the  broad  ligament  is  now  more  frequently  in  use. 
It  is  acknowledged  that  some  of  them  originate  in  the  parovarium, 
and,  according  to  Doran,  it  is  chiefly  those  which  show  papillomatous 
ingrowths  which  do  so.  At  the  same  time,  the  general  characters  of 
all  these  cysts  are  otherwise  so  similar  that  one  is  led  to  infer  a  common 
origin,  and  they  may  be  grouped  together  as  parovarian  cysts. 

The  cysts  of  the  broad  ligament  are  nearly  always  unilocular.  They 
frequently  grow  to  large  dimensions,  and  they  have  a  perfectly  simple 
connective-tissue  wall,  without  any  trace  of  partitions. 

Growing  between  the  two  folds  of  the  broad  ligament  they  distend 
the  peritoneum  over  them,  and  this  peritoneal  covering,  being  loosely 
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attached  to  the  proper  cyst-wall,  can  be  readily  separated.  As  it  has 
attained  to  considerable  thickness  the  peritoneal  coat  itself  makes  a 
distinct  cyst,  like  the  outer  skin  of  a  football.  In  this  respect  the  cyst 
differs  from  the  ovarian  forms,  in  which  no  such  layer  of  peritoneum  is 
distinguishable. 

From  the  position  of  these  tumours,  lying  in  the  position  of  the 
parovarium  between  the  ovary  and  Fallopian  tube  (see  Fig.  690,  p.  1 164), 
they  stretch  these  structures  greatly.  The  figure  shows  that  a  girdle 
is  formed  round  this  part  of  the  broad  ligament,  by  the  Fallopian  tube, 
ovarian  fimbria,  ovary  and  ovarian  ligament.  This  girdle  remains 
around  the  cyst  but  is  greatly  elongated.  The  Fallopian  tube  is  en- 
larged and  elongated  till  it  may  measure  fourteen  or  fifteen  inches. 
The  fimbriated  extremity  is  flattened  out  and  exaggerated,  while  the 
ovarian  fimbria  is  stretched  and  thickened.  The  Ovary  generally 
hangs  from  the  lower  part  of  the  cyst,  elongated  and  condensed. 
The  ovarian  ligament  completes  the  girdle.  There  is  thus  no  proper 
pedicle  such  as  ovarian  tumours  usually  have. 

The  contents  of  the  cyst  are  usually  a  clear,  colourless  fluid,  of  a 
specific  gravity  not  greatly  exceeding  1008. 

In  most  cases  the  internal  surface  of  the  cyst  is  smooth,  but 
sometimes  intra-cystic  papillary  growth  occurs,  this  form  being  sup- 
posed to  be  specially  parovarian.  The  papillomatous  cysts,  like  the 
similar  ones  of  the  ovary,  show  malignant  characters. 

Rupture  of  these  cysts  is  not  accompanied  by  the  inflammatory 
manifestations  produced  by  the  ovarian  cysts.  The  papillomatous 
forms,  however,  may  lead  to  secondary  growths  by  rupture.  The 
ruptured  cysts  may  lie  for  years  in  the  abdomen,  producing  little  or 
no  disturbance,  and  without  any  tendency  to  refill.  This  was  so  in 
a  case  observed  by  Gairdner  and  the  author,  and  preserved  in  the 
Western  Infirmary  Museum,  Glasgow. 

5.  Dermoid  cysts  of  the  ovary. — These  are  sometimes  regarded  as 
belonging  to  the  class  of  Teratoma.  They  are  of  comparatively 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  ovary,  and  may  be  bilateral.  In  some 
cases  they  coexist  with  the  commoner  cystic  tumour  of  the  ovary. 
The  cyst  has  a  thick  connective-tissue  wall,  and  is  generally  filled  with 
yellow  masses  of  buttery  material  in  which  numerous  long  hairs  are 
entangled.     Large  quantities  of  this  material  may  be  present. 

The  cyst  has  an  internal  lining  of  epithelium  or  epidermis,  but  in 
certain  areas  a  more  complex  structure  is  developed.  Thus  sebaceous 
glands  (Fig.  161,  p.  324),  hairs  (Fig.  694),  bone,  and  even  teeth  may 
enter  into  the  constitution  of  the  wall. 

The  sebaceous  glands  secrete  oil  which  is  fluid  at  the  temperature  of 
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the  body,  but  on  cooling  forme  a  buttery  mass.  Hairs  are  abed  u 
from  the  ordinary  hairy  parts  of  the  skin,  and  these  accumulate 
smongst  the  oil.  Epidermic  cells  are  also  mixed  with  it.  Teeth  an 
Bometimes  present,  not  only  in  the  walls,  but  in  the  contents,  some- 
times to  the  number  of  a  hundred. 

These  cysts  not  infrequently  inflame  and  may   rupture,   most  fre- 
quently   into   the   bladder   or   rectum,   their  peculiar  contents  being 


discharged,  and  so  revealing  the  nature  of  the  case.  According  to 
Bland  Sutton,  dermoid  cysts  after  rupture  may  show  transplantations 
on  the  peritoneum. 

6.  Cancer  of  the  ovary  occurs  mostly  aa  a  Cyst  with  cancerous 
growths  in  its  walls.  There  may  be  a  combination  of  the  colloid  or 
papillomatous  cyst  with  cancer,  or  a  partial  transformation  of  the 
former  into  the  latter.  In  the  ordinary  ovarian  cyst  the  epithelium 
has  a  r^^ar  and  normal  arrangement,  and  we  may  call  the  tumour  {d 
that  aspect  an  adenoma ;  in  the  cancer  the  epithelium  is  distinctly 
abnormal  in  its  arrangement,  being  aggregated  into  indefinite  masses. 
In  may  happen  that  in  the  midst  of  the  cancer  the  epithelium  is  under- 
going metamorphosis,  so  that  cysts  are  developing  from  it  aa  from  the 
more  regular  granular  tissue. 

Besides  these  cancerous  cysts  we  may  have  a  Solid  oanceroua  tsinoiiT 
in  the  ovary,  presenting  the  usual  characters,  but,  like  the  ovarian 
tumours,  showing  a  very  excessive  growth. 

7.  Sarcoma  is  a  rare  tumour  in  the  ovary.  Spindle-celled  sarcoma  is 
the  more  usual  form,  hut  round-celled  sarcomas  also  occur.     These 
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tumours  may  also  assume  very  large  proportions,  reaching  the  size  of 
the  head  sometimes,  and  they  are  not  infrequently  bilateral.  Cysts  are 
frequently  present  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  these  may  be  simple 
serous  cysts  or  they  may  have  colloid  contents.  These  latter  may  arise 
from  glandular  structures,  and  the  disease  may  form  a  combination  of 
the  colloid  cystoma  and  the  sarcoma,  or  they  may  originate  in  a  soften- 
ing of  the  sarcomatous  tissue. 

Myoma  of  the  ovary  forms  a  hard  fibrous-looking  tumour. 

Fibroma  is  not  a  very  infrequent  tumour.  It  may  grow  to  very  large 
dimensions,  and  by  softening  contain  an  irregular  cystic  cavity.  The 
Chondroma  is  a  much  more  unusual  form. 

Tamours  of  the  Fallopian  tubes  are  excessively  rare,  but  a  few  cases 
of  papilloma  and  of  cancer  have  been  recorded. 

TnbO'OYarian  cyst  is  a  name  given  to  a  condition  occasionally  met  with  in  which 
the  end  of  the  Fallopian  tube  is  adherent  to  and  communicates  with  an  ovarian 
cyst.  The  tabe  Is  itself  dilated  in  some  cases,  and  in  some  the  ovarian  cyst  dis- 
charges into  the  tube. 

The  origin  of  this  condition  is  not  always  clear.  In  some  cases  it  is  evident  that 
a  salpingitis  and  perimetritis  have  caused  adhesion  of  the  tube  to  the  ovary  and 
occlusion  of  its  orifice,  with  resulting  dilatation.  A  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
ovary  coinciding  may  lead  to  cystic  formation  in  it,  by  dilatation  of  the  Graafian 
follicles,  and  coalescence  may  result.  A  colloid  cystoma  may  coincide,  but  this  is 
a  rare  circumstance.  According  to  some  authors  a  congenital  adhesion  of  the  tubes 
to  the  ovaries  leads  to  the  tubo- ovarian  cyst  in  some  cases. 

Literature. — Waldeyer,  Eierstock  und  Ei,  1870;  Coblentz,  Virch.  Arch.,  Ixxxii. 
and  Ixxxiv. ;  Olshausen,  Die  Krankheiten  der  Ovarien,  in  Pitha-Billroth's  Handb. 
der  Chirurgie,  iv.,  1877  ;  Rieder  (Gartner's  ducts),  Virch.  Arch.,  xcvi.  ;  De  Sinety 
and  Malassez,  Arch,  de  Phys.,  v.,  vi.,  vii. ;  Foulis  (Development  and  structure  of 
ovary),  Jour,  of  Anat.  and  Phys.,  xiii.;  Balfour  (do.).  Quart.  Jour,  of  Micr.  Science, 
xviii.,  1878;  Wilson  Fox,  Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  xlvii.,  1864;  Spencer  Wells,  Ovarian 
and  uterine  tumours,  1882 ;  Lawson  Tait,  Path,  and  treatment  of  dis.  of  ovaries, 
4th  ed.,  1883  ;  Doran,  Tumours  of  ovary,  tube,  and  broad  ligament,  1884 ;  Howell, 
in  Mann's  Syst.  of  Gynecol.,  ii.,  1888;  Bland  Sutton,  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  i.,  1183, 
1892;  also  Surgical  diseases  of  the  ovaries,  etc.,  1891 ;  Willlims  (with  literature). 
Papillomatous  tumours  of  the  ovary,  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  iii.,1892 ; 
Wilms,  Ziegler's  Beitrage,  xix.,  189G;  Arnsberoer,  Virch.  Arch.,  clvi.,  1899; 
Seydel,  Lubarsch  and  Ostertag,  Ergebnisse,  vi.,  1901. 

B.— The  Dkcidu.a,  Chorion  and  Placenta. 

The  pathological  changes  in  these  structures  have  been  very  imper- 
fectly investigated,  and  there  are  many  lesions  the  nature  of  which  is 
not  clearly  understood. 

The  decidua  is  formed,  under  the  influence  of  pregnancy,  from  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus.     This  structure  is  greatly  thickened 
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and  otherwise  altered  in  structure  in  order  to  accommodate  the  foetus 
The  membranes  formed  by  the  foetus  are  the  chorion  and  the  amnion. 
The  former  is  originally  covered  by  villi,  which,  in  a  limited  area,  go  to 
form  the  foetal  part  of  the  placenta.  The  placenta  is  a  joint  product  of 
the  maternal  and  foetcJ  stnictures,  the  decidua  furnishing  the  maternal 
and  the  chorion  the  foetal  portion. 

1.  AfTections  of  the  decidua. — It  is  generally  believed  that  diseases 
of  the  decidua  are  common  causes  of  premature  discharge  of  the  ovum. 
but  little  is  known  as  to  their  nature.  Atrophy  and  hypertrophy  are 
stated  to  occur,  the  latter  perhaps  as  the  result  of  inflammation. 

Inflammation  of  the  decidua  (Deciduitis  or  EmJometritis  decidualu) 
apparently  leads  to  various  local  thickenings  and  irregularities  of  the 
decidua.  It  occurs  when,  before  pregnancy,  there  has  been  a  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus.  The  changes  are 
observed  in  the  membrane  discharged  along  with  the  aborted  foetus. 

HflBmorrhage.  The  Sangtuneous  or  Fleshy  mole. — Haemorrhage 
from  the  decidua  is  frequent  in  the  course  of  pregnancy,  and  may  be 
the  cause  of  al>ortion. 

In  some  cases  the  foetus  is  retained  and  the  blood  accumulates  in 
the  chorion  and  surface  of  the  amnion.  The  blood  coagulates,  and, 
the  fibrine  condensing  the  structures,  a  fleshy  mass  is  produced,  in 
the  midst  of  which  the  dead  foetus  may  be  no  longer  discoverable. 
This  mass  may  remain  long  in  the  uterus,  to  bo  discharged  afterwards 
as  a  fleshy  mole.  Sometimes  it  is  retained  so  long  as  to  become  infil- 
trated with  lime  salts,  a  stony  mole  being  ultimately  discharged. 

2.  Hydatid  mole. — This  is  an  aflection  of  the  chorion,  arising  by  a 
transformation  of  the  villi.  The  villi  are  branching  ofl*shoots  consisting 
of  mucous  tissue,  covered  by  a  layer  of  epithelium  (see  Fig.  118, 
p.  292).  By  increase  of  the  mucous  tissue  the  villi  are  converted  into 
cyst-like  bodies  of  considerable  size.  The  hydatid  mole  is  thus  formed 
of  a  mass  consisting  of  the  foetal  membranes,  on  the  surface  of  which 
are  myriads  of  oval  or  round  cyst-like  bodies  which  hang  like  grapes 
on  stalks,  and  often  hang  on  one  another  (see  Fig.  695).  Thus  a  bulky 
mass  is  formed  consisting  of  a  multitude  of  these  berry-like  cysts.  On 
opening  the  altered  membranes  as  a  rule  no  foetus  is  revealed.  Occa- 
sionally a  portion  of  the  embryo  may  resist  absorption  in  cases  of  lat€ 
origin. 

In  an  early  stage  of  development  the  villi  are  present  all  over  the 
chorion,  while  later  on  they  are  limited  to  a  certain  area  forming  the 
foetal  pait  of  the  placenta.  If  the  disease  begins  early  the  cyst-like 
bodies  are  present  all  over  the  chorion,  whereas  in  later  periods  they 
occupy  only  the  placental  surface. 
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The  altered  chorionic  villi  adhere  to  the  wall  of  the  uterus,  and  some- 
times are  even  embedded  in  its  substance,  so  that  when  removed  the 
internal  surface  may  be  like  that  of  the  heart,  showing  prominent 
trabeculEe.  There  may  even  be  a  destructive  encroachment  on  the 
uterine  wall. 


—Portion  of  ■  h^dutld  niolo  il 


The  hydatid  mole  grows  quickly,  so  that  the  enlargement  of  the 
uterus  goes  on  more  rapidly  than  in  a  nonnal  pregnancy.  The  mole  is 
detached  at  first  in  pieces,  along  with  hemorrhage,  and  even  when  the 
bulk  of  it  is  discharged,  it  may  be  so  mixed  with  Wood  as  to  be  with 
difficulty  distinguished.  The  clear  grape-like  bodies  afford  tiie  means 
of  distinction. 

3.  DiBeSBBB  of  the  placenta. — The  placenta,  being  rapidly  formed  and 
being  composed  of  a  tissue  intended  for  temporary  purposes,  is  specially 
liable  to  various  degenerations  and  to  disorders  of  the  circulation. 
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HflBmorrhage  occurs  in  the  placenta  not  infrequently,  producing 
localized  collections  of  blood,  the  condition  being  called  Apoplexy  of 
the  placenta.  The  placenta  villi  are  embedded  in  the  coagulum  and 
somewhat  concealed. 

The  White  infarotion  is  a  somewhat  frequent  lesion  in  the  placenta. 
It  is  found  in  cases  where  the  child  has  been  still-bom,  and  it  implies 
grave  disturbance  of  the  circulation  in  the  placenta.  The  infarction 
forms  a  solid  white  mass,  usually  wedge-shaped,  and  generally  multiple. 
In  it  the  villi  are  dead,  and  fibrine  or  blood  lies  in  the  spaces.  The 
lesion  has  arisen  by  a  process  of  Coagulation-necrosis  like  the  pale 
embolic  infarctions  of  the  kidney  and  spleen. 

The  cause  of  this  localized  necrosis  is  not  clear.  There  is  probably 
an  arterial  obstruction,  which  Ackermann  has  ascribed  to  a  periarteritis 
nodosa.  According  to  Kustiier  serious  nutritive  disturbances  during 
pregnancy  are  regularly  followed  by  the  formation  of  numerous  white 
infarctions  of  the  placenta. 

Inflammations  of  the  placenta  are  described  as  leading  to  fibrous 
thickenings.  The  inflammation  originates  in  the  decidua  and  extends 
to  the  placental  tissue. 

A  Periarteritis  nodosa  has  been  mentioned  above  as  having  to  do 
with  the  formation  of  the  white  infarction.  It  appears  indeed  that 
these  infarctions  are  often  regarded  as  due  to  inflammations.  The 
whole  subject  is  in  need  of  further  elucidation. 

Syphilis  leads  in  the  placenta  to  new-formation  of  granulation 
tissue  and  gummata,  causing  the  placenta  to  increase  in  bulk  and 
weight.  From  the  pressure  of  the  new-formed  tissue  on  the  vessels, 
there  is  apt  to  be  degeneration  of  the  placental  structures.  Tnber- 
culosis  has  also  been  described  as  occurring  in  the  human  placenta. 

Retrograde  changes  are  fre(|uent  in  the  placenta.  Fatty  degenera- 
tion and  calcareous  infiltration  occur  in  the  various  structures.  The 
placenta  is  sometimes  speckled  all  over  with  small  whitish  spots,  which 
are  areas  in  which  calcareous  deposition  has  occurred.  Along  with  this 
the  microscope  reveals  fatty  degeneration. 

(Edema  as  a  result  of  obstruction  to  the  fcetal  circulation  or  owing  to 
some  maternal  cause  may  occur.     The  placenta  is  large  and  heavy. 

Tnmours. — Both  cystic  and  solid  tumours  have  been  described. 
They  are  very  rare.  Cysts  are  found  under  the  amnion  varying  in 
size  from  a  pea  to  a  walnut.  They  contain  mucous  fluid,  and  may 
originate  in  extravasiitions  of  blood.  Both  forms  of  tumour  are  most 
frequently  found  on  the  fcetal  surface  and  near  the  insertion  of  the 
cord. 

Abnormalities  in  form,  size  and  situation  are  common. 


DECIDUOHA   MALIGNUU. 


4.  DecidDoma  maH^nm  or  cborion-epitbelioma  is  a  form  of  tumour 
the  precise  nature  of  which  has  given  rise  to  endless  discussion. 


Fii(.  iW.— l>«niluuu)siiiiili([iiuiiiorchQrlun-eplthelli 


UTlS 


>'KUALE   liESEBATlVE  OKKASS. 


thi!  term  Deoidnoma  a  relationship  with  the  decidtia  is  implied,  bui 
recent  investigation  )>oints  rather  to  the  e}»ithelial  coverings  of  tlie 
villi  of  the  chorion  as  the  seat  of  ori^n  of  the  ntfection.  The  tcrni 
Chorionic-flpithfllioma  is  thiiR  prefernblc. 


"^•--»*'J 


The  f;i-owth  arises  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  in  connection  will 
pi'egiiuncy.  In  many  instances  it  apjiears  after  a  molar  pregnancy, 
and  eHpecially  after  the  vesiiiilar  or  hydatid  form.  As  a  nile  it  projerts 
from  the  inner  surface  of  the  uterus  (Fig.  696)  in  the  form  of  a.  some- 
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what  friable  brown  mass  resembling  blood  clot.  In  the  midst  of  this 
pale  areas  of  tumour  tissue  and  more  opaque  areas  of  necrosis  are 
commonly  visible.  In  some  cases  the  growth  is  for  the  most  part 
embedded  in  the  uterine  wall  (Fig.  697).  It  may  remain  local,  but 
frequently  shows  metastasis  in  various  organs,  e,g,  the  vagina,  lungs 
(Fig.  555,  p.  916),  liver  (Fig.  623,  p.  1042),  etc.,  the  metastases  closely 
resembling  the  primary  tumour. 

On  microscopic  examination  two  types  of  cells  are  distinguishable 
(Fig.  698).  There  are  cells  with  clear  protoplasm  and  rounded  or 
oval  nuclei,  which  stain  somewhat  faintly  with  nuclear  stains,  and 
show  a  distinct  intranuclear  network.  These  form  the  bulk  of  the 
tumour,  and  are  in  all  probability  derived  from  Langhans'  layer  or 
the  inner  epithelial  investment  of  the  chorionic  villus.  Further  proto 
plasmic  masses  or  Plasmodia  of  irregular  outline  containing  oval  nuclei 
also  occur,  and  are  most  probably  to  be  referred  in  their  origin  to  the 
Syncytium  or  outer  epithelial  layer  of  the  villus. 

The  discovery  within  recent  times  of  these  cellular  elements  in 
certain  tumours  of  the  testicle,  while  tending  to  render  the  problem 
more  complex,  may  yet  be  a  means  of  throwing  light  upon  this  in- 
teresting form  of  tumour. 

Literature. — Spieoelbero,  Text-book  of  Midwifery  (Syd.  Soc.  trans.),  1887. 
HydcUul  molt — Vibchow,  GeschwUlste,  i.,  409;  Volkmann  (Destructive  mole), 
Virch.  Arch.,  xli. ;  Jarotzky  and  Wajldeyer  (do.),  ibid.,  xliv.  Placenta — Maieb 
(Inflammations),  Virch.  Arch.,  xlv. ;  Ackermann,  ibid.,  xcvi. ;  Kustner,  ibid.,  cvi. ; 
ViRCHow  (Syphilis),  Geschwiilste,  ii.,  480 ;  Fraexkel,  Ueber  Placentalsyphilis, 
1873;  ScHMORL  u.  Kockel  (Tuberculosis),  Ziegler's  Beitrage,  1894,  xvi.,  p.  318; 
Kermaunbr  (Hydatid  mole),  Monatschrift  fUr  Geburtshiilfe,  etc.,  xvi.  2,  1902. 
Dtciduonia — Marchand,  Zeitschr.  f.  Geburtsh.  u.  Gynak.,  xxxii.,  1895,  xxxix.,  1898; 
Wn.LUM8,  Johns  Hopkins  Hosp.  Rep.,  iv.,  1895  ;  Rcoe  (literature),  Lubarsch  and 
Ostertag,  Ergebnisse,  i.,  1896;  Eden,  Journ.  of  Path,  and  Bact.,  iii.  and  iv.,  1896, 
1897 ;  AscHOFF,  Lubarsch  and  Ostertag,  Ergebnisse,  v.,  1900 ;  Teacher,  Brit.  Med. 
Joarn.,  June  and  July,  1903,  and  Journ.  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynaecol,  of  British 
Empire,  July,  1903;  Schlaoenhaufer,  Zentralb.  f.  Gynak.,  xxvii.,  1903;  Carey, 
Johns  Hopkins  Hosp.  Bull.,  xiii.,  1902. 

C— Thk  Mammary  Gland. 

The  mammary  gland  is  very  frequeftitly  the  seat  of  tumours.  It  is 
also  very  liable  to  inflammations,  especially  during  lactation. 

L— MALFORMATIONS,  INFLAMMATIONS,  ETC. 

1.  Malformations  of  the  breast. — One  or  both  mammae  may  be 
absent.  It  is  more  frequent,  however,  to  have  supernumerary  breasts 
or  nipples,  sometimes  three,  four,  or  even  five,  instead  of  two.     The 
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supernumerary  breasts  are  usually  situated  near  the  axillae,  or  under 
the  normal  ones.  But  there  are  cases  in  which  they  have  had  a 
very  abnormal  situation,  as  in  the  inguinal  region,  on  the  thigh,  or 
even  on  the  back.  They  are  usually  small  in  size,  but  in  some 
cases  they  have  produced  milk  during  lactation.  Supernumerary 
breasts  are  more  frequent  in  males  than  females,  and  they  occur 
preponderatingly  on  the  lefl  side.  The  occurrence  of  additional 
mammae  is  not  altogether  extraordinary,  considering  that  in  the  lower 
animals  the  mammae  are  usually  more  in  number  than  in  man. 

2.  Inflammation  of  the  mamma.    Mastitis. — This  occurs  not  infre- 
quently about  the  period  of  puberty  or  in  connection  with  menstruation, 
but  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  related  to  lactation.     In  connection 
with   lactation,   and   especially   at   its  commencement,  the  structures 
in  the  mamma  are  the  seat  of  very  active  processes ;  there  is  hyper- 
aemia  and  an  active  secretion  of  milk.      Under  these   circumstances 
inflammation   is  more   readilv   induced   than   usual,   but  in   cases  of 
acute,   and   more   particularly   suppurative   inflammation,    the  actual 
presence  of  an  irritant  must  be  inferred.     It  may  happen  that  contrac- 
tion of  the  arteries  from  accidental  circumstances,  such  as  ex[K>sure 
to  cold,  is  capable  of  setting  up  inflammation.     Even  a  general  irrita- 
tion  of  the   vaso-motor  centre,   when   the   skin  is  exposed  to  cold, 
may,  by  reflex  action  on  the  highly  excited  vascular  system  of  the 
mamma  at   the   commencement   of  lactation,   strongly   predis|)ose  to 
inflammation.     The  actual  irritant  finds  access  in  most  cases  bv  the 
nipple  and  lactiferous  ducts.     In  many  cases  it  takes  origin  in  cracks 
and  ulcers  of  the  nipple,  the  irritant  which  has  caused  the  lesion  in 
the  nipple  extending  along  the  tubes  and  causing  inflammation  in  the 
mamma.     On  the  other  hand,  an  infective  agent  may  extend  along 
the  ducts  from  without,  apart  from  any  [)receding  lesion  of  the  nipple. 

The  inflammation  is  usually  an  acute  one,  and  is  accompanied  by 
exudation,  the  interstitial  tissue  being  packed  with  leucocytes  and 
the  breast  haixlened.  This  hardening  is  often  local,  as  the  inflam- 
mation is  usually  to  some  extent  limited  to  certain  parts  of  the 
brciist.  Very  often  the  exudation  of  leucocytes  goes  on  to  actual 
suppuration  and  the  formation  of  Abscess,  sometimes  with  sloughing 
of  the  tissue.  The  abscess  so  formed  may  have  extensive  ramifica- 
tions in  the  mamma,  especially  if  the  pus  does  not  discharge  externally. 
After  evacuation  the  cavity  fills  with  granulation  tissue,  and  finally 
closes,  and  a  cicatrix  is  formed. 

A  Chronic  inflammation  resulting,  after  the  usual  manner  of  inter- 
stitial inflammations,  in  induration  of  the  organ,  has  been  descnbed, 
but  is  not  of  very  fre([uent  occurrence. 
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3.  H;pertrophy  of  the  mammR. — In  some  cases  the  mammffi  under- 
go a  progressive  enlargement  from  the  new-formation  of  proper 
mammary  tissue.  In  this  way  the  gland  may  come  to  weigh  as 
much  as  thirteen  pounds.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  a  simple 
enlargement  of  the  fat  around  the  mamma  (lipoma  aipsutare)  may 
imitate  hypertrophy,  which  may  also  be  simulated  by  diffuse  tumours 
of  the  gland. 

4.  TaberculoeiB  of  the  mamma. — This,  although  probably  rather 
frequent,  has  only  recently  been  fully  recognized,  notwithstanding  that 


conditions  of  the  breast  designated  scrofulous  have  been  long  known. 
There  may  be  isolated  or  confluent  caseous  masses  which  undergo 
softening  and  may  open  spontaneously  on  the  surbce.  The  result 
is  usually  the  establishment  of  a  fistulous  opetnng.  Probably  many 
of  the  cases  of  chronic  mastitis  and  of  cold  abscess  ai'e  tubercular 
(see  Fig.  699). 

The  tuberculosis  of  the  mamma  may  be  secondary  to  that  of  the 
lungs  or  other  organs,  but  it  may  be  primary.  According  to  Verneuil 
the  bacilli  may  find  entrance  by  the  milk  ducts,  and  multiply  in  the 
glandular  structures. 
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Tuberculosis  of  the  udder  occurs  not  infrequently  in  cows  which  are  the  subject 
of  tuberculosis  of  other  parts.  This  fact  is  of  importance  because  the  bacilli 
frequently  find  their  way  into  the  milk  in  such  cases. 

5.  Syphilis  of  the  mamma.— This  is  very  uncommon,  but  cases 
of  gumma  in  the  breast  have  been  recorded. 

Literature. — McJformationM — ScANZOxi.Krankh.der  weibl.  Briiste,  1855;  Velpeac. 
Traitd  des  malad.  du  sein,  1858  ;  Maschat,  Anom.  de  la  mammelle,  1883  ;  MrrcmxL 
Bruce,  Jour,  of  Anat.  and  Phys.,  xiii. ;  Sneddon,  Glasg.  Med.  Jour.,  i.,  187S; 
Leichtknstern,  Virch.  Arch.,  Ixxiii.,  1878;  Champneys,  Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  1887. 
HyjKrtrophy — Labarragce,  Hypertr.  g^n^rale  de  la  gl.  mammaire,  1875  ;  Olphax. 
L' Hypertrophic  mammaire,  1880.  Tvlnrculoni^ — Durant,  New  York  Med.  Jour., 
1884;  DcRAR,  Des  tuberc.  de  la  mammelle,  1881  ;  Verchere  (Verneuil),  Des  portes 
d'entr^  de  la  tuberculose,  1884;  Berchtold,  Ueb.  Mammatubercnlose,  1890; 
KooER  Williams,  Dis.  of  breast,  1894;  Scudder,  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  Sciences, 
cxvi.,  1898.  Syphiliit — Gromo,  Ck)ntrib.  a  Tetude  des  gommes  du  sein,  1878: 
Hutchinson  (Chancres  on  nipples).  Syphilis,  1887,  pp.  101  and  118  ;  Landreac, 
Syphilomes  mammaires,  1874;  Lancereaux,  Traill  de  la  S^-ph.,  1800:  BrsisxtU) 
and  Taylor,  Treat,  on  vener.  dis. 

II.-TUMOURS  OF  THE  MAMMA. 

The  female  breast  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  seats  of  tumours, 
and  they  present  considerable  variety  in  form. 

As  the  two  constituents  of  the  breast  are  the  proper  glandular 
structures  and  the  connective-tissue  stroma,  so  tumours  are  derivetl 
from  one  or  other  of  these,  and  belong  to  the  connective  tissue  or 
epithelial  forms.  But  the  connective-tissue  tumours  do  not  originate 
in  a  particular  small  piece  of  tissue,  and  grow  so  as  to  displace  the 
remaining  structures;  on  the  contrary,  they  usually  involve  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  gland  and  sometimes  its  whole  extent.  Hence 
they  enclose  more  or  loss  the  glandular  elements,  and  it  may  be 
im))ossible  to  say  whether  these  are  increased  so  as  to  form  an  integral 
part  of  the  tumour.  Moreover,  these  glandular  elements  are  subject  to 
great  alterations,  consisting  of  contortions  and  dilatations,  which  also 
give  their  character  to  the  tumours,  producing  fissures  and  cysts  in 
them.  Again,  the  tumour  tissue  frequently  grows  into  the  cysts,  pro- 
ducing the  so-called  intracystic  growths,  which  sometimes  assume  a 
papillomatous  character. 

It  will  be  inferred  that  the  distinction  between  connective-tissue  and 
glandular  tumours  is  frequently  difficult,  and  that  dilatation  of  the 
gland  structures,  implying,  as  it  does,  new-formation  of  these,  gives  a 
partly  glandular  character  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  tumours. 

The  atypical  mammary  tumours  show  a  great  preponderance  in 
freciuency,  especially  the  cancers.     According  to  statistics  collected  by 
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Grose,  thero  were  in  973  tumours,  832  cancers  (85-5  per  cent.),  and 
77  sarcomas. 

Amongst  the  typical  tumours,  the  lipoma,  chondroma,  and  myoma 
are  excessively  rare,  and  require  little  notice. 

Upom*  occurs  doubttully  as  a  solid  tumour  !□  the  midst  of  the  gland.  The 
Lipoma  eaptolare  is  also  rare.  In  it  the  adipose  tissue  around  the  gland  undergoes 
great  increase,  while  the  gland  itself  atrophies.  Such  tumours  may  assume 
eaormoas  dimensions,  weighing  up  to  100  pounds. 

Cboudroma  rarelj  occurs  as  an  independent  tumour,  but  cartilage  is  sometimes 
found  in  sarcomas  and  cancers.  Bane  sometimes  exists  in  libromas,  causing  a 
partial  conversion  of  them. 

KyonuL  (leiomjoma)  sometimes  develops  in  connection  with  the  nipple.  Billroth 
obserred  a  ca»e  in  which  striated  muscle  existed  in  an  adeno-sarcoma. 

1.  Adenoma  and  Fibroma.  Adeno-flbroma. — The  boundaries  be- 
tween the  adenoma  and  fibroma  are  not  well  maiked.     They  are  both 


slow-growing,  non-malignant  tumours,  generally  of  hard  consistence, 
distinctly  cncapsuled,  and  not  infrequently  multiple,  ^lany  tumours 
which  are  regarded  as  glandular  by  some  authors  are  described  as 
fihromas  by  others. 

The  Adenoma  is  a  purely  glandular  tumour.  It  occurs  either  in  the 
substance  of.  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  gland.  It  has  a  fleshy 
feel  and  a  lobulated  outline.  On  section  it  is  white  in  colour  and 
frequently  shows  cysts,  but  without  intracystic  growth. 

There  is  preserved  in  the  Maseum  ol  the  Western  Infirmary,  Qlaagow,  a  glandular 
tumour  whose  situation  was  behind  the  gland,  which  had  to  be  cut  through  in  order 
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to  remove  it.  The  tumour  wu  almost  likeasuperaumersrf  mamnM.uidbBdtotlie 
naked  e;e  and  microscopicallj  very  mach  the  stniclDie  ot  an  inactive  mamma  Isw 
Fig.  TOO).  The  tamour  vraa  removed  from  a  ;oung  lady  aged  31,  and  bad  beta 
observed  tof  two  years.    Towards  the  end  it  grew  more  rapidly. 

Under  the  microscope  the  adenoma  presents  elongated  and  enlarged 
acini  and  ducU  {see  Figs.  700  and  701),  and  these  commonly  show 
dilatation,  so  that  cysts  arc  present  in  the  majority  of  cases. 
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The  Fibroma  or  Adeno-flbroma  is  a  hard  fibrous  tumour,  generallj' 
with  u  lobulatcd  outline,  and  distinctly  encapsuled.  On  section  it 
shows  a  glistening,  fibi'ouB  appearance,  but  this  is  rarely  homogeneous 
There  are  usually,  even  to  the  naked  eye,  indications  of  the  present 
of  glandular  structures,  and  these  are  often  dilated  into  cysts.  The 
whole  tumour  may  he  a  congeries  of  cavities,  whieb  only  partly  contain 
fluid,  but  are  largely  filled  up  with  foliaceous  or  dendritic  stnicturci 
comjwsed  of  tumour  tisdiie  projecting  into  them. 

These  tumours  are  sometimes  the  seat  of  calcareous  deposition  and 
of  osseous  fuimatiou.  There  may  be  a  partial  myxomatous  trans- 
formation leading  in  this  way  to  cysts. 

Under  the  mici'08coi)e  wavy  fibrous  tissue  predominates.  There  are 
also  glandular  atnicturcs  visible,  which  are  either  ill-developed  or  con 
torted  and  dilated  as  in  Figs.  701  and  702. 
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2.  Myxoma. — In  this  rare  form  of  mammary  tumour,  the  mucous 
tissue  develops  from  the  stroma  of  the  gland,  and  it  may  involve  one 
or  more  lobules,  or  the  whole  gland,  which  is  then  converted  into  a 
bulky  tumour.  Sometimes  the  mucous  tissue  grows  into  the  milk 
ducts,  forming  the  Myocoma  iniracanaliculare  arborescens  of  Virchow. 

The  tissue  may  be  pure  mucous  tissue  (see  Fig.  119,  p.  293),  but 
it  is  subject  to  various  modifications.  It  may  be  unduly  cellular  so 
as  to  approach  to  the  sarcoma,  or  it  may  be  mixed  with  fat  or  fibrous 
tissue.  It  also  contains  glandular  tissue,  which  may  be  dilated  into 
cysts. 

This  form  is  more  malignant  than  the  adono-fibroma,  being  more 
liable  to  recur  after  removal. 

3.  Sarcoma.  Adeno-sarcoma.  Cysto-sarcoma. — The  two  last-men- 
tioned names  imply  that  the  glandular  structures  take  an  important 
part  in  giving  character  to  sarcomas  of  the  mamma,  although  the 
connective-tissue  structures  are  those  essentially  engaged. 

The  line  of  demarcation  between  the  sarcoma  and  the  fibroma  is  not 
absolutely  distinct,  and  there  seems  no  doubt  that  the  latter  may 
develop  into  the  former  by  an  atypical  process  of  growth  super- 
vening. 

The  spindle-celled  sarcoma  is  the  commonest  fonn.  The  cells  are 
usually  small,  and  there  may  be  a  considerable  amount  of  fibrous  inter- 
cellular substance.  The  tumour  is  usually  hard  and  variously  modified 
by  the  presence  of  gland  tissue.  The  round-celled  sarcoma  is  unusual, 
and  generally  forms  a  soft  tumour.  The  cells  may  be  so  small  as  to 
be  like  lymphoid  cells,  or  they  may  be  larger.  The  giant-celled 
sarcoma  is  very  rare.  In  addition  to  the  small  cells  which  compose 
the  greater  part  of  the  growth,  there  are  large  multi-nucleated  cells 
sometimes  of  very  great  size.  The  pigmented  sarcoma  is  also  rare ; 
the  cells  are  usually  round,  but  sometimes  spindle-shaped. 

The  sarcoma  is  generally  solitary.  It  may  be  distinctly  demarcated, 
occupying  a  small  part  of  the  breast,  but  it  not  infrequently  extends  so 
as  to  involve  the  whole  mamma.  It  may  grow  slowly,  but  is  apt,  after 
a  period  of  slow  growth,  suddenly  to  enlarge  rapidly. 

The  Adeno-sarcoma  is  a  tumour  in  which  the  glandular  structures 
are  specially  abundant.  It  is  usually  a  small  comparatively  isolated 
tumour,  somewhat  resembling  the  adeno-fibroma,  and,  like  this  tumour, 
it  is  not  infrequently  multiple.  Under  the  microscope  it  usually  shows 
abundant  glandular  structures  somewhat  contorted,  with  a  spindle- 
celled  tissue  between. 

The  Cysto-sarcoma  shows  many  gradations.     There  may  be  such 

simple  dilatations  as  those  indicated  in  Fig.  702,  or  there  may  be  large 
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caviUes     Great  complication  is  sometimes  produced  by  intncyuic 
growth  of  the  aarcomatouB  tissue,  as  in  the  cystic  fibroma. 

Besides  these  variations  due  to  the  mixture  with  glandular  tissue, 
the  sarcoma  is  subject  to  other  modifications     It  may  contain  Cat- 
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tila^,  as  in  the  case  from  which  Fig.  703  was  taken.  In  this  case  the 
tumour  contained  well-formed  iibrous  tissue  and  cartilage,  but  also, 
apparently  as  a  more  recent  development,  apindie-celled  tissue,  and  s 


tissue  consisting  of  closely  aggregated  cartilage  cells  with  little  hyaliiu 
matrix.     Bono  also  occurs  occasionally. 

Mucous  transformation  sometimes  occurs,  and  cysts  may  arise  is 
this  way.  There  is  also  fatty  degeneration,  calcareous  infiltration, 
and  bsemorrhage,  especially  in  the  quickly-growing  and  softer  forma 
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Sarcomas  are  very  malignant.  On  removal  they  are  even  more  apt 
to  return  than  cancers,  and  they  also  tend  by  metastasis  to  give  rise 
to  secondary  tumours  in  internal  organs,  the  metastasis  occurring  by 
the  blood. 

4.  Cancer  of  the  mamma. — According  to  what  has  been  stated  in 
the  general  section  of  this  work,  we  have,  in  cancer,  an  aberrant  growth 
of  epithelium  as  the  foundation  process.  In  the  more  usual  or  ordinary 
cancers  the  process  begins  in  the  glandular  acini.  At  the  growing 
margin  of  the  tumour  the  epithelium  of  the  acini  is  seen  to  be  pro- 
liferating, so  that  the  acini  are  distended  and  enlarged.  Along  with 
the  new-formation  of  epithelium  in  the  acini  there  is  a  formation  of 
round  cells  in  the  connective  tissue  around.  The  epithelium  of  the 
acini  next  grows  through  the  basement  membrane,  forming  penetrating 
processes,  and  the  round  cells  develop  connective  tissue  which  fre- 
quently causes  great  contraction  of  the  tumour  (Scirrhus).  It  is  as  if 
the  epithelium,  growing  outwards,  acted  as  an  irritant,  causing  inflam- 
matory new-formation  in  the  interstitial  tissue  of  the  gland.  Where 
the  case  is  very  chronic  the  coTinective-tissue  formation  may  be  very 
pronounced,  but  when  more  acute  the  epithelial  elements  preponderate. 

A  special  group  of  cases  has  been  distinguished  by  Thin  under  the 
name  of  Dnot  cancer.  The  peculiarity  of  this  class  is  that  the  lesion 
begins  in  the  large  ducts  near  the  nipple,  and  extends  from  these,  first 
to  the  smaller  ducts  and  then  to  the  glandular  parenchyma.  The 
ducts,  larger  and  smaller,  are  distended  with  growing  epithelium. 
The  tumour  in  the  gland  itself  has  the  characters  of  ordinary  cancer, 
so  that  the  name  duct  cancer  refers  chiefly  to  the  mode  of  invasion. 

Paget's  disease  or  Eczema  of  the  nipple,  also  called  Darier's 
disease,  frequently  precedes  or  accompanies  cancer  of  the  mamma, 
and  the  form  of  cancer  is  Duct  cancer.  This  association  is  impor- 
tant, from  the  fact  that  in  Paget's  disease  coccidia  are  stated  to  occur 
in  the  epithelium.  Eczema,  as  indicated  in  the  section  on  Diseases 
of  the  Skin,  is  an  inflammation  of  the  skin,  in  which  both  the 
epidermis  and  the  superficial  layers  of  the  ^cutis  are  involved.  The 
superficial  or  papillary  region  of  the  skin  may  be  replaced  almost 
entirely  by  round  cells,  and  the  condition  is  somewhat  like  that  of  a 
granulating  wound.  The  epithelium  of  the  surface  takes  little  part  in 
the  process,  and  it  may  be  lost,  so  that  the  granulation  tissue  is 
exposed.  The  connection  of  this  disease  with  cancer  is  not  perfectly 
clear.  Perhaps  the  most  probable  suggestion  is  that  the  causative 
agent  begins  by  acting  on  the  surface  structures,  and  afterwards 
extends  by  the  nipple  into  the  ducts,  producing  duct  cancer.  A 
further  extension  into  the  gland  leads  to  the  lesions  of  ordinary  cancer. 
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According  to  Thin,  however,  the  cancer  of  the  ducU  is  present  from 
the  first,  but  is  concealed  hy  the  eczema. 

In  its  atypical  growth  the  glandular  epithelium  sends  its  processes 
into  the  Lymphatic  spuas  of  the  connective  tissue.  There  is  com- 
monly a  further  extension  to  the  lymphatics  outside  the  gland.  These 
are  sometimes  seen  distended  by  cancerous  growth,  but  even  without 
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this  obvious  involvement  the  infection  has  often  spread  to  the  axillary 
glands.  These  may  be  but  slightly  enlarged  and  yet  the  seat  of  distinct 
cancerous  new-formation. 

Jonns  of  canoer  of  the  mamma.— The  various  forms  are  not 
absolutely  separable  one  from  the  other.  They  all  originate  in  the 
glandular  structures,  and  they  are  distinguishable  chiefly  by  variatioiu 
in  the  proportion  of  cells  and  stroma,  and  also  by  the  transformations 
of  these. 

(a)  FibrouB  cancer.  Scirrhns. — This  is  the  commonest  form,  consti- 
tuting about  955  per  cent  of  the  cases  (Gross).  The  epithelial  masses 
form  elongated  processes  (see  under  Cancer)  in  the  midst  of  an 
excessive  stroma  composed  of  fibrous  tissue.     The  epithelial  cells  an 
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often  atrophied  so  that  in  some  parts  of  the  tumour  there  is  little 
beyond  dense  connective  tissue^  The  cancer  commonly  forms  a  limited 
infiltration  of  a  part  of  the  gland  rather  than  a  proper  tumour,  and  as 
the  tissue  contracts  there  is  commonly  an  actual  diminution  of  bulk 
with  great  induration.  The  gland  is  distorted  and  puckered  towards 
the  affected  part. 

Very  often  the  disease  is  continuous  with  the  nipple,  and  by  the 
contraction  of  the  tissue  the  nipple  is  drawn  in,  sometimes  even  forming 
an  umbilicated  depression.  The  tumour  is  very  irregular  in  its  exten- 
sion in  the  gland,  and  it  very  often  happens  that  in  the  midst  of  hard 
scirrhous  tissue  some  Adipose  tissue  appears.  In  like  manner  pieces 
of  the  gland  tissue  may  crop  up  amidst  the  contracting  tumour. 

The  skin  is  frequently  involved  in  the  cancer.  The  cancer  reaching 
the  skin  sends  narrow  processes  of  epithelium  amongst  the  connective 
tissue,  which  forms  the  cutis  vera,  so  as  to  produce  an  infiltration  and 
thickening  of  this  structure.  When  the  skin  is  largely  replaced  by  the 
cancerous  tissue  Ulceration  usually  occurs,  generally  beginning  about 
the  site  of  the  nipple  and  areola.  The  ulcer,  at  first  a  mere  excoriation, 
is  liable  to  become  crater-shaped  with  dense  prominent  walls.  Some- 
times after  the  formation  of  the  ulcer  the  growth  of  the  tumour 
becomes  more  rapid. 

When  the  mamma  is  cut  into,  either  the  whole  gland  or  a  portion  of 
it  is  seen  to  be  occupied  by  a  dense  mass  of  a  greyish  colour  on  the  cut 
surface.  It  is  very  hard 
to  cut,  and  the  cut  surface 
is  commonly  concave,  the 
elasticity  of  the  dense  con- 
nective tissue  producing 
retraction.  In  the  general 
grey  basis  there  are  various 
whitish  or  yellowish  pieces 
which  represent  the  remains 
of  mammary  or  adipose 
tissue,  or  the  cancerous 
epithelium  in  a  state  of 
fatty  degeneration.     If  the 

cut  surface  be  scraped  a  thickish  juice  is  obtained,  which  microscopic 
examination  shows  to  be  composed  of  epithelial  cells  and  their  debris. 
Many  of  the  cells  are  large  and  well-formed  though  variously  shaped, 
while  some  may  contain  enclosures  which,  under  the  newer  views,  are 
regarded  as  parasitic.  The  cells  have  often  double  nuclei  (see  Fig. 
705).     There  are  also  free  nuclei  which  have  escaped  from  cells  as  a 


Fig.  T05.— C«11m  in  the  juice  ftcrapcd  from  a  sciirhtiH  of 
the  mamiiia.  They  arc  of  very  Irregular  Hhape.  Most  of 
them  contain  uoveral  nuclei,     x  200. 
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result  of  mechanical  interference  in  the  process  of  preparing  the  speci- 
men. Many  of  the  cells  present  fatty  elegeneration;  in  fact,  very  often 
nearly  all  contain  fatty  granules,  and  there  are  some  completely 
degenerated,  showing  nothing  but  an  aggregation  of  fat  drops  like  the 
compound  granular  corpuscle. 

The  secondary  tumours  in  the  lymphatic  glands  also  show  an 
excessive  development  of  fibrous  stroma,  which,  however,  usually  forms 
a  more  distinct  meshwork  than  that  in  the  mamma  while  the  epithelial 
cells  form  more  definite  groups. 

(b)  Soft  or  Acute  cancer. — This  forms  the  opposite  extreme  to 
scirrhus,  and  there  are  all  intervening  grades.  In  the  soft  cancer  we 
have  a  bulky  tumour  of  soft  consistence  and  rapid  growth.  There  is  a 
well-formed  alveolar  stroma,  and  the  cells  are  somewhat  loosely  con- 
tained in  it.  The  tumour  involves  neighbouring  tissues,  very  readily 
infiltrating  the  skin,  subjacent  muscle,  and  even  the  osseous  ribs  and 
the  pleura.  This  form  is  sometimes  present  simultaneously  in  both 
breasts.  On  section  the  tumour  presents  a  grey  brain-like  appearance. 
The  juice  furnishes  numerous  cells,  which  are  arranged  in  groups.  As 
the  tumour  commonly  extends  to  the  skin,  we  may  have  ulcers  with 
fungating  prominence  of  the  tissue.  The  lymphatic  glands  are  early 
affected,  and  they  also  may  ulcerate. 

Many  large  tumours  of  the  mamma  of  comparatively  rapid  growth  do  not 
correspond  with  the  description  either  of  the  soft  or  medullary  cancer  or  of 
scirrhus.  In  their  minute  structure  they  are  more  like  scirrhus,  and  perhaps  may 
be  designated  Acute  sctrrhaB.  They  have  a  remarkably  fine  fibrous  stroma,  which 
forms  distinct  meshes  containing  the  epithelial  masses  more  or  less  regularly 
disposed.  The  cancer  cells  are  large  and  essentially  like  those  in  scirrhus.  The 
tumour  as  a  whole  is  hard,  owing  to  the  abundance  and  density  of  the  stroma. 

(c)  Colloid  cancer. — As  compared  with  scirrhus,  this  is  a  rare  form 
of  tumour,  constituting  about  1  *34  per  cent,  of  the  total  cases.  Colloid 
degeneration  may  affect  the  cells  of  an  ordinary  cancer,  producing 
a  partial  metamorphosis,  but  in  true  colloid  cancer  the  tissue  as 
a  whole  presents  from  the  first  a  tendency  to  colloid  degeneration. 
The  entire  mamma  is  commonly  affected,  and  is  greatly  enlarged, 
while  it  presents  a  hard  feel  like  that  of  acute  scirrhus.  On  section 
the  tumour  has  a  flickering  gelatinous  appearance.  Under  the  micro- 
scope there  is  the  usual  pronounced  stroma  with  colloid  material  in 
the  meshes.  In  the  midst  of  the  colloid  masses  there  are  often  seen 
groups  of  cells,  the  remains  of  the  epithelium  (see  Fig.  203,  p.  367). 

A  very  infrequent  variety  is  sometimes  described  as  Mucous  cancer. 
It  foima  a  large  gelatinous  tumour  which,  on  microscopic  examination, 
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shows  epithelial  masses  embedded  in  a  gelatinous  flickering  stroma. 
It  is  probably  a  variety  of  colloid  cancer. 

Cysts  are  not  of  frequent  occurrence  in  cancers,  but  in  some  cases 
cystic  formation  is  so  characteristic  as  to  warrant  the  name  of  Cystic 
cancer. 

5.  Cysts  of  the  mamma. — It  has  been  already  pointed  out  that 
cysts  frequently  complicate  other  tumours,  especially  adeno-fibromas  or 
sarcomas,  and  sometimes  cancers.  Cysts  also  occur  independently,  and 
they  too  originate  most  frequently  in  the  gland  structures. 

Most  cysts  of  the  mamma  belong  to  the  group  of  Retention  cysts, 
arising  in  consequence  of  obstruction  of  the  ducts.  The  cause  of 
obstruction  is  sometimes  an  interstitial  inflammation,  and  in  that  case 
the  cysts  will  usually  be  small  and  multiple,  just  as  they  are  in  the 
kidneys  in  interstitial  nephritis.  In  other  cases  the  cause  is  obscure,  and 
as  the  cysts  may  assume  a  large  size  their  origin  is  perhaps  embryonic. 

(1)  Multiple  cysts  in  old  people  {ImoliUion  cysts)  occur  in  connection 
with  the  involution  of  the  gland.  The  cysts  are  usually  small,  about 
the  size  of  small  shot  or  hem{>seed,  but  may  be  larger.  When  un- 
opened they  have  a  greenish  or  blackish  appearance,  and  they  contain 
a  glairy  fluid  in  which  fat  and  epithelial  cells  are  present. 

(2)  Simple  cysts  may  grow  to  a  large  size,  forming  tense  thin- walled 
sacs.  They  are  usually  single,  but  if  of  small  size  they  may  be 
multiple.  Their  contents  vary  considerably,  being  usually  serous  or 
sero-sanguineous,  but  sometimes  they  are  deep  brown  in  colour,  and 
contain  fat  and  cholestearine.  In  some  cases  they  contain  milky  fluid, 
in  which  case  they  are  called  galactoceles. 

(3)  Galactoceles  or  Lacteal  cysts  arise  usually  when  the  gland  is 
active.  They  are  found  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  nipple, 
arising  by  dilatation  of  the  larger  ducts.  They  contain  milk,  usually 
like  ordinary  milk,  but  sometimes  altered  so  as  to  resemble  cream  or 
thickish  oil,  or  curd,  or  butter.  These  cysts  are  usually  solitary,  and 
are  rare. 

(4)  Connective  tissue  cysts  have  been  described  and  are  supposed 
to  be  of  lymphatic  origin.  They  have  thick  walls  and  indurated 
connective  tissue  around  them.  Hence  they  resemble  scirrhus  in  their 
clinical  aspects.  The  internal  surface  is  lined  with  flat  endothelium. 
The  cysts  are  single  or  multiple. 

Parasites  in  the  mamma. — The  only  parasite  of  any  consequence  is 
the  Echinococcus  which  forms  hydatid  cysts.  These  may  be  with 
difficulty  discriminated  from  simple  cysts,  and  as  there  is  sometimes 
considerable  induration  around  them,  they  may  also  be  mistaken  for 
cancers. 
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The  Cystioercus  oellulo68B  has  also  been  observed  in  the  mamma 
(Guermonprez). 
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Subsection  II.— DISEASES  OF  THE  MALE  GENERATIVE 

ORGANS. 

A.— The  Testicle  and  Tunica  Vaginaus. 

1.  Malformations  and  Misplacements  of  the  testicle. — The  testicle 
may  be  absent  on  one  or  both  sides,  while  the  vesiculae  seminales 
and  vasa  deferentia  are  perfect.  Or  the  vas  deferens  may  be  deficient 
while  the  testis  is  well  developed. 

Imperfect  descent  of  the  testis,  or  Cryptorchismos,  is  a  very 
frequent  and  important  condition.  The  descent  of  the  testis  occurs 
normally  before  birth,  but  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases  the 
organ  has  not  yet  appeared  externally  at  birth.  In  the  majority  of 
such  cases  it  comes  down  within  the  first  week,  but  it  is  sometimes 
delayed  for  months  or  a  year,  or  even  till  puberty.  When  thus 
delayed  the  descent  is  very  often  imperfect,  so  that  the  gland 
remains  in  the  inguinal  canal  or  at  the  ring.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  testis  may  be  retained  throughout  life  in  the  abdomen.  The 
testicle  retained  in  the  abdomen  or  on  the  way  down  is  usually  imper- 
fectly developed,  and  although  apparently  of  normal  size,  it  does  not 
generally  contain  spermatozoa  in  its  tubules.  It  is  also  more  prone  to 
Inflammation  and  to  the  Formation  of  tumours  than  the  normally 
placed  testis,  especially  when  retained  in  the  inguinal  canal,  where  it  is 
exposed  to  external  violence.  Gangrene  is  also  of  occasional  occurrence 
in  a  retained  testicle.  It  may  arise  from  inflammation  occurring  while 
the  testis  is  in  a  restricted  space,  more  especially  in  the  groin,  or  it 
may  result  from  torsion  of  the  cord  including  its  artery.     When  it  is 
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late  in  descending,  the  accompanying  pouch  of  peritoneum,  which 
forms  the  tunica  vaginalis,  is  apt  to  remain  open  and  so  to  induce  a 
Congenital  hernia. 

Besides  these  congenital  misplacements,  we  may  have  the  testis 
descending  into  the  crural  canal,  or  into  the  perineum. 

2.  Inflammation  of  testicle  and  epididjrmis.  Orchitis.  Epididymitis. 
— Most  inflammations  begin  in  the  epididymis,  and  may  remain  limited 
to  it  or  extend  to  the  testicle.  As  regards  its  causation  two  groups 
of  cases  are  recognizable,  one  in  which  an  afi*ection  of  the  urethra  has 
preceded  the  disease,  and  the  other  in  which  the  infection  has  occurred 
through  the  blood. 

To  the  first  group  belong  cases  of  urethritis,  chiefly  gonorrhoeal,  also 
cases  in  which  the  inflammation  has  succeeded  catheterization.  In 
explanation  of  the  transference  of  the  inflammation  from  the  urethra 
to  the  testis  the  terms  metastasis  and  sympathy  have  been  used.  It 
may  be  that  reflex  contraction  of  the  vessels  of  the  testicle  may  induce 
an  orchitis,  but  there  seems  little  doubt  that  in  most  cases  there  is  an 
actual  propagation  of  the  inflammation  by  the  vas  deferens.  In  the 
case  of  gonorrhoea  as  well  as  in  septic  urethritis  following  catheteriza- 
tion, symptoms  of  inflammation  along  the  vas  deferens  have  been 
noted. 

Orchitis  is  an  occasional  accompaniment  of  Parotitis  or  Mumps.  It 
is  probable  that  here  the  two  local  manifestations  are  due  to  the  specific 
infection  which  is  present  in  the  blood.  Orchitis  also  occasionally 
accompanies  or  succeeds  certain  other  general  diseases,  such  as  typhoid 
fever,  small-pox,  gout,  scarlet  fever,  and  acute  tonsillitis. 

The  inflammation  usually  begins  in  the  epididymis,  and  generally 
remains  almost  limited  to  that  structure.  There  is  hypersemia  and 
serous  exudation  producing  great  swelling.  At  the  same  time  there  is 
often  serous  fluid  in  the  tunica  vaginalis.  The  testis  itself  is  usually 
but  slightly  swollen.  There  may  be  resolution  without  suppuration, 
or  the  disease  may  become  chronic,  or  suppuration  may  occur.  In  the 
latter  case  an  abscess  or  abscesses  form  in  the  epididymis  or  testicle, 
and  these  may  burst  externally.  On  the  other  hand,  the  abscess  may 
dry-in  and  form  a  caseous  mass,  which  becomes  surrounded  by  a  fibrous 
capsule.     This  mass  may  ultimately  become  calcareous. 

Chronic  orchitis  may  arise  out  of  an  acute  attack,  whether  suppura- 
tive or  not.  Most  cases  of  so-called  spontaneous  orchitis  are  really 
syphilitic  or  tubercular.  The  ordinary  chronic  orchitis  is  characterized 
by  new-formation  of  connective  tissue  in  the  stroma  of  the  organ,  and 
consequent  induration  of  it.  The  tubules  atrophy  and  the  whole  organ 
is  reduced  in  bulk  and  hardened.     Generally  on  section  it  can  be  seen. 
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that  the  tunica  albuginea  and  the  septa,  which  proceed  towards  the 
mediastinum,  are  greatly  thickened.  At  the  same  time  there  is  fn- 
quently  adhesion  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  so  as  to  obliterate  the  sac. 

3.  Syphilitic  diaeau  of  the  testicle.— This  occurs  in  two  foniu, 
namely,  as  a  late  manifestation  of  the  secondary  stage  or  as  a  tertiuy 
lesion.  In  the  former  case  there  is  a  generalized  inflammation  leading 
to  induration  like  a  chronic  orchitis.  The  albuginea  is  thickened  sod 
the  trabecule  are  enlarged  as  they  converge  towards  the  mediastinuffl. 
In  the  tertiary  form  there  is  more  abundant  granulation  tissue  along 
with  gummata.  The  gummata  may  undergo  caseous  necrosis,  and  by 
coalescence  of  neighbouring  tumours  we  may  have  considerable  mssus 
of  caseous  material.  In  Che  midst  of  tliis  caseous  material  the  outlinsi 
of  the  seminal  tubes  can  somedmoa  bo  made  out,  indicating  that  the 
necrosis  has  overtaken  the  proper  tissue  as  well  as  the  new-formed. 

■t.  Tnberaaloais  of  the  teatiole  ^This  is  a  somewhat  frequent  disease, 
occurring  not  uncommonly  in  childhood  and  youth.    The  path  by  which 
_.  the  tubercle  bacillus  reaches  the  orgui 

has  not  boon  unequivocally  deter- 
mined. The  fact  that  the  epididymis 
is  usually  the  primary  seat  saggestt 
an  extension  from  the  urethra,  as  in 
the  case  of  gonorrhceal  epididymitia 
But  in  the  present  case  tuberculosis 
of  the  urethra  does  not  precede  thit 
of  the  testicle,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  the  bacilli  can  travel  np 
the  long  urethra  of  the  male  and 
thence  along  the  vas  deferens,  in  botli 
cases  against  the  current  of  the  fluid 
conveyed  by  these  tubes,  in  order  to 
lodge  in  the  epididymis,  and  that 
without  producing  any  disease  in  the 
passage.  It  is  more  probable  thai 
d  pKHir  infection  is  through  the  blood,  the 
condition  being  analogous  to  tuber- 
culosis of  the  bones.  This  conclusion  is  confimied  by  the  fact  that 
injury  to  the  testis  is  undoubtedly,  in  some  cases,  an  element  in  the 
causation. 

As  a  general  rule  the  tuberculosis  begins  in  the  epididymis.  The 
result  is  great  thickening  and  the  formation  of  a  caseous  mass,  enclosed 
very  often  in  a  lirm  fibrous  capsule.  Thus  a  firm  elongated  tumour 
.  may  tbim  behind  und  partly  surround  the  testicle  (Fig.  TOG).     In  the 
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testicle  also  caseous  centres  form,  at  first  isolated,  but  afterwards 
running  together  into  considerable  masses.  The  caseous  masses  are 
very  dense,  but  after  a  time  they  generally  break  down,  and,  having 
burst  externally,  troublesome  fistulsB  are  the  consequence. 

When  the  testicle  is  examined  in  section  the  caseous  structure  is 
seen  to  be  surrounded  by  a  transparent  grey  tissue,  in  which  tubercles 
are  present.  This  inflammatory  and  tubercular  structure  by  its  pres- 
sure destroys  the  tubules  for  the  most  part,  and  portions  of  necrosed 
tubules  are  sometimes  expelled  along  with  the  softened  caseous 
material. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  testicle  sometimes  leads,  after  it  has  discharged 
externally,  to  a  protrusion  of  the  testicular  tissue,  constituting  the 
so-called  Fungus  testis  or  Hernia  of  the  testis.  A  similar  result 
sometimes  occurs  in  Sjrphilis.  The  dense  tunica  albuginea,  when 
stretched  by  the  new-formation,  may  force  the  tissue  through  the 
opening  so  that  it  protrudes  externally.  The  protruded  mass  contains 
tubules,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  everted  tissue  of  the  testicle. 

As  previously  mentioned,  tuberculosis  of  the  testis  often  extends 
along  the  vas  deferens  to  the  vesiculse  seminales,  prostate,  and  bladder, 
and  sometimes  from  the  bladder  to  the  ureters  and  kidney.  There  is 
a  tuberculosis  along  this  whole  course,  and  not  a  mere  conveyance  of 
the  bacillus  along  intact  channels. 

5.  Tumours  of  the  testicle. — These  arc  mostly  somewhat  malignant 
in  their  characters,  and  there  is  a  peculiar  tendency  to  a  mixed 
structure. 

Enchondroma  is  not  infrequent  in  the  testicle.  It  is  usually  mixed 
with  other  forms,  but  it  may  occur  pure.  As  the  tissue  here  is  hetero- 
logous it  often  shows  malignancy.  Thus  it  has  been  found  growing 
into  the  lymphatics  and  blood-vessels  around,  and  it  forms  secondary 
tumours  in  the  lungs.  For  the  rest,  the  occasional  occurrence  of 
fibromas,  lipomas,  myomas  of  the  striated  variety,  and  even  osteomas, 
has  been  observed. 

Cystic  tumours. — The  cystic  tumours  of  the  testicle  show  consider- 
able analogies  with  those  of  the  mamma  and  are  capable  of  a  somewhat 
similar  division.  The  cysts  in  all  cases  originate  in  gland  tissue,  which 
is  believed  by  some  to  be  the  regular  seminal  tubules,  but,  according  to 
Eve,  is  rather  the  rudiments  of  the  Wolffian  body  which  are  retained 
at  the  hilum  of  the  testis.  We  have  seen  similar  remains  exist  at  the 
hilum  of  the  ovary.  The  tumours  originate  chiefly  at  the  hilum,  and 
the  tissue  of  the  testis  may  be  spread  over  them. 

The  tumours  may  be  of  considerable  size,  and  present  cysts  of 
various  shai>es  and  sizes.     The  cysts  are  usually  lined  with  cylindrical 
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epithelium  which  is  sometimes  ciliated.  The  epithelium  sometimes 
has  the  characteristic  goblet  form,  such  as  that  in  the  colloid  ovarian 
cystoma. 

The  stroma  varies  greatly  in  structure.  It  may  be  fibrous,  in  which 
case  the  tumour  may  be  called  an  Adeno-fibroma  or  a  Cystic-fibroma, 
or  it  may  be  sarcomatous,  in  which  case  the  term  Adeno-8trcoma  or 
Cystic  sarcoma  is  used.  In  some  cases  it  has  the  structure  of  mucoos 
tissue,  hence  Cystic  myxoma.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  portions  of 
cartilage  in  the  stroma,  and  portions  of  striated  and  of  smooth  muscle 
have  been  found. 

Dermoid  cysts  and  Teratomas  are  also  met  with  having  a  complex 
structure  like  those  of  the  ovary  and  containing  hairs  and  sebaceous 
matter.  Recently  structures  resembling  those  met  with  in  chorion- 
epithelioma  have  been  found  in  certain  tumours  of  the  testis. 

The  spermatocele  is  also  properly  a  cyst  of  the  testicle,  but  it  is 
considered  below  along  with  hydrocele. 

Sarcomas  occur  frequently  mixed  with  the  tissue  of  other  tumours^ 
as  the  myxoma,  enchondroma,  etc.  Even  when  the  tumour  is  a  pure 
sarcoma  there  may  be  combined  the  structures  of  various  forms  of  this 
tumour,  spindle  cells,  round  cells,  and  mucous  tissue.  There  maj, 
however,  be  a  simple  round-celled  sarcoma.  The  sarcomas  generally 
form  large  tumours  of  soft  consistence  and  rapid  growth,  and  usually 
originate  in  the  substance  of  the  testicle.  They  occur  in  comparatively 
young  persons,  and  are  prone  to  metastasis,  the  secondary  tumours 
occurring  mainly  in  the  lungs. 

Cancer  of  the  testicle  connects  itself  with  the  cystic  and  adenoid 
sarcomas.  It  appears  that  not  infrequently  the  glandular  tissue  in 
these  tumours  has  more  of  the  irregular  atypic  cancerous  character 
than  of  the  strictly  glandular,  and  in  particular  the  epithelial  masses 
do  not  possess  a  membrana  propria.  These  characters  are  also  ex- 
pressed in  the  fact  that  sometimes  these  tumours  extend  to  the 
neighbouring  lymphatic  glands,  while  others  penetrate  more  readily 
into  the  veins. 

Tnie  cancer  of  the  testis  is  usually  a  large  quickly  growing  soft 
tumour — Medullary  cancer.  It  involves  the  whole  organ  as  well  as 
the  epididymis,  converting  them  together  into  a  massive  tumour  (see 
Fig.  707).  It  may  also  extend  along  the  vas  deferens,  and  to  the 
lymphatic  glands — inguinal,  lumbar,  and  pre-vertebral.  From  these 
glands  it  may  extend  to  the  radicles  of  the  portal  vein  and  so  produce 
tumours  in  the  liver,  or  more  frequently  to  the  radicles  of  the  vena 
cava,  producing  tumours  in  the  lungs.  In  the  midst  of  the  tumour  we 
may  have  cysts  formed  by  mucous  or  fatty  degeneration. 
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The  cancerous  tissue  is  derived  from  the  epithelium  of  the  seminal 
tubules,  and  the  stroma  from  the  interstitial  tissue.  In  a  case  of  cancer 
of  the  testicle  in  an  infant  the  author  found  the  interstitial  tissue 
presenting  the  characters  of  mucous  tissue.  It  is  necessary  to  mention 
that  tumours  may  arise  in  con- 
nection with  the  blood-vessels, 
which  have  a  resemblance  in 
their  structure  to  cancers,  but 
which  are  properly  plexiform 
angio-sarcomas. 

6.  Hydrocele. — By  this  name 
is  meant  the  accumulation  of 
fluid  in  the  tunica  vaginalis. 
l^e  fluid  is  seroue  and  the  cause 
of  its  accumulation  is  believed 
by  some  to  he  inflammation.  On 
the  other  hand  the  absence  of 
pain  and  the  inirequency  of 
adhesion  of  the  sac  are  in  favour 
of  a  non-iaflammatory  origin,  and 
the  hydrocele  may  be  the  result 
of  a  local  dropsy  to  which  the 
dependent   position   of  the  sac 

predisposes.       Cases    of    AoBte  Fte.T07.-cui«ro(u.ct„tici., 

hydrocele   have   been   observed 

in  which  the  disease  is  undoubtedly  inflammatory,  fibrine  being  de- 
posited on  the  surface  as  well  as  fluid  accumulated  in  the  sac. 

In  ordinary  Chronic  hydrocele  fluid  slowly  accumulates  and  distends 
the  sac,  and  so  a  bulky  tumour  is  formed  which  is  pear-shaped  with  ita 
blunt  end  downwards.  The  fluid  is  usually  a  clear  serum  with  a 
specific  gravity  of  1022  to  1024,  but  sometimes  it  is  slightly  opalescent. 
In  the  true  hydrocele  this  is  not  from  the  presence  of  spermatozoa,  but 
from  the  existence  of  fine  fat  drops,  resulting  from  degeneration  of  the 
tencocytea  floating  in  the  fluid.  Cholestearine  crystals  may  be  formed 
in  this  way. 

Not  infrequently  tuemorrhago  occurs,  most  commonly  as  the  i-esult 
of  a  blow  or  other  injury,  and  the  hydrocele  becomes  a  Etematocele. 
The  blood  usually  coagulates,  and  the  coagulum  in  time  undergoes 
various  changes,  softening  into  a  brown  pultaceous  material  or  into  a 
brown  turbid  fluid,  in  which  are  enormous  numbers  of  cholestearine 
crystals.  The  blood  seems  to  act  as  an  irritant  to  the  tunica  vaginalis, 
causing  often  a  very  great  thickening  of  it.    The  interior  also  is  rough 
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and  sometimes  presents  considerable  projections.  The  thickened  cyst 
may  contract  somewhat  so  that  the  tumour  is  reduced  in  size.  This 
thickening  of  the  wall,  even  when  the  contents  are  fluid,  may  cause  the 
hsBmatocele  to  be  mistaken  for  a  solid  tumour,  and  castration  has  often 
been  performed  under  this  belief. 

A  hydrocele  or  hsematocele  may  be  cured  by  the  fluid  being  absorbed, 
the  result  being  adhesion  of  the  opposed  surfaces  of  the  tunica  vaginalis 
and  obliteration  of  the  sac. 

In  the  condition  named  Congenital  hydrocele  the  tunica  vaginalis 
retains  its  communication  with  the  peritoneal  cavity.  The  fluid  may 
come  from  the  peritoneal  cavity,  or  it  may  originate  as  in  an  ordinary 
hydrocele.  It  can  be  pressed  back  into  the  peritoneum  through  the 
neck.  It  will  be  understood  that  a  congenital  hernia  may  coincide  or 
alternate  with  this  form  of  hydrocele. 

7.  Spermatocele.  Encysted  hydrocele. — In  this  affection  there  is  a 
cyst  having  in  many  cases  much  the  external  appearance  of  hydrocele, 
but  containing  a  fluid  in  which  spermatozoa  are  abundantly  present 
In  other  respects  also  the  condition  differs  from  that  of  hydrocele,  for 
we  have  here  not  merely  an  accumulation  in  an  existing  sac,  but  a 
proper  new-formed  cyst.  Hence  the  name  Encysted  Hydrocele  is  often 
used  as  eijuivalent  to  spermatocele.  The  cyst  is  most  frequently  single, 
but  there  may  be  many. 

The  cyst  arises  in  connection  with  the  epididymis  for  the  most  part, 
and  probably  takes  origin  in  one  or  more  aberrant  tubules  which 
form  blind  diverticula  from  the  seminal  tubules.  It  usually  arises 
near  the  upper  end  of  the  epididymis,  but  it  may  occur  at  the  lower 
end  or  may  arise  from  the  rete  testis.  The  cysts  often  enlarge,  and 
sometimes  grow  into  the  sac  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  pushing  one  layer 
of  the  wall  against  the  other.  As  a  rule,  the  tunica'  vaginalis  is  found 
below  and  in  front  of  the  cyst,  this  position  being  connected  with  the 
origin  of  the  cyst  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  epididymis. 

The  fluid  from  these  cysts  has  a  peculiar  opalescent  appearance, 
which  is  due  to  the  presence  of  multitudes  of  lively  spermatozoa.  The 
existence  of  these  shows  that  the  cyst  has  retained  its  connection  with 
the  seminal  tubules.  The  cyst  is  usually  lined  with  ciliated  epi- 
thelium, but  in  large  ones  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  may  cause  these 
cells  to  assume  the  pavemented  form. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  spermatic  cysts  are  comparable  in  their 
origin  to  the  parovarian  cysts. 

Other  forms  of  hydrocele  have  been  described,  but  they  require  only 
a  passing  notice.  There  may  be  an  encysted  hydrocele  without 
spermatozoa  in  the  fluid.     Then  there  is  encysted  hydrocele  of  the 
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cord,  sometimes  arising  by  a  portion  of  the  communication  between  the 
tunica  vaginalis  and  the  peritoneum  remaining  unobliterated  and 
becoming  the  seat  of  an  accumulation  of  fluid.  There  is  also  a  difiused 
hydrocele  of  the  cord,  in  which  there  is  an  oedematous  condition  of  the 
connective  tissue  around  the  spermatic  cord.  There  may  even  be  a 
hydrocele  arising  from  a  hernial  sac,  which  has  become  emptied  of  its 
contents  and  shut  ofi*  from  the  peritoneum  by  adhesion  of  the  neck. 

8.  Some  other  affections  of  tunica  vaginalis. — Free  bodies  are  not 
infrequently  met  with  in  the  sac.  The  bodies  are  somewhat  similar  to 
those  found  in  the  sheaths  of  tendons  and  elsewhere.  Their  numbers 
vary  in  individual  cases,  but  they  have  been  found  up  to  several 
thousands  in  one  qase. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  occurs  by  secondary  extension 
from  the  testicle  on  the  one  hand  and  from  the  peritoneum  on  the 
other.  The  latter  can  only  occur  when  the  original  communication 
between  the  tunica  vaginalis  and  the  peritoneal  cavity  remains  open,  as 
in  congenital  hernia,  and  a  tubercular  peritonitis  happens  to  supervene. 
Cases  of  this  kind  are  observed  in  children.  The  testicle  is  liable  to  be 
involved  by  further  extension. 

Tumours  of  the  tunica  vaginalis. — The  principal  form  of  tumour 
observed  is  the  Sarcoma.  The  tumours  are  liable  to  grow  round  the 
testicle  and  compress  it. 

literature. — Jacobson,  Diseases  of  the  male  organs,  1898.  Curliko,  Dis.  of 
testis,  4th  ed.,  1878;  Kocheb,  Krankh.  d.  Hodens,  1874.  Oangrene — Jacobson, 
I.e.,  p.  55;  Nash,  St.  Barth.'s  Hosp.  Rep.,  zxix.,  198.  Tumours— -Evk  (Cystic 
testicle),  Virch.  Arch.,  oiii.,  1886;  Paget  (Enohondroma  and  other  tamours), 
Sarg.  Path.,  1870;  Schlaoknhaufeb,  Zentralb.  f.  gyn&k,  xxvii.,  1903.  Tuber- 
cvlosia — Reclus,  Da  taberoale  da  testicale,  1876;  Waldstein,  Virch.  Arch.,  Izxzy., 
1881.  See  literatare  of  Tabercalosis.  Syphifis — Reclus,  Syph.  da  testicale,  1882, 
and  Gaz.  Hebd.,  1883.  See  literatare  of  Syphilis.  Tunica  vaginalis — Sultan  {free 
bodies,  with  literatare),  Virch.  Arch.,  cxl.,  1895 ;  Stiles  (tuberculosis),  Edin.  Hosp. 
Rep.,  ii.,  1894. 

B. — The  Penis,  Scrotum,  Prostate,  and  VEsicuLiE  Seminales. 

1.  The  Penis. — Ulcers  or  Chancres  are  the  commonest  forms  of 
disease.  The  soft  chancre  is  an  ulcer  which  has  its  usual  seat  on  the 
glans  or  frsenum.  (See  further  under  Skin  diseases.)  The  hard  chancre 
is  the  primary  syphilitic  sore,  and  as  such  has  already  been  described. 

Another  syphilitic  manifestation  is  the  Condyloma,  which  forms  a 
warty  outgrowth  sometimes  of  considerable  size.  There  may  be  large 
groups  of  papillae  forming  a  cauliflower-like  tumour. 

Oommata  are  very  rare  in  the  penis,  but  they  do  occur.  They  are 
stated  to  be  in  some  cases  the  precursors  of  cancer. 
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TnbercalosiB  of  the  penia  is  rare,  but  cases  are  recorded  in  which  the 
prepuce  has  become  infected  as  a  result  of  the  rite  of  circumcitioti 
being  performed  by  a  person  affected  with  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs. 

Gyeta  occasionally  occur  on  the  prepuce  and  raphe.  They  are  often 
congenital. 

Cancel  of  the  penia  occurs  in  the  form  of  epithelioma.  It  b^jiin 
usually  in  the  glans,  and  the  tumour  is  oHen  covered  with  prominent 
paptllte,  which  give  it  a  highly  characteristic  warty  appearance,  like  tht 


cauliflower  excrescence.  The  papilUe  are  sometimes  greatly  elongated 
like  villi,  BO  as  to  appear  almost  filiform  in  appearance.  The  tumour 
may  remain  long  without  ulceration,  but  usually  sooner  or  later  breib 
down,  and  there  are  sometimes  deep  ulcerating  fissures  or  fistalv 
between  the  groups  of  papillse.  In  Fig.  708  the  appearances  met  with 
in  three  caees  of  epithelioma  of  the  penis  are  shown. 

2.  The  Scrotum. — Cancer  is  somewhat  common,  and  the  diaeueii 
BO  frequent  amongst  chimney-sweepers  that  it  is  often  called  chimney- 
sweepers' cancer.  In  Glasgow  it  has  been  found  that  workers  in 
paraflin  refineries  are  also  liable  to  this  disease.  It  generally  forms  > 
flat  tumour  from  the  surface  of  which  prominent  papillse  protrude.  la 
time  ulceration  occurs  and  the  testicle  may  be  exposed.  Dark  pigmen- 
tiitiou  uf  the  skin  is  not  Infrequent  around  the  cancer. 
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Elephantiasis  of  the  scrotum  is  referred  to  and  illustrated  in  the 
general  part  of  the  work. 

Ljrniph  Bcrotam  has  already  been  referred  to  in  connection  with  the 
filaria  sanguinis.  In  it  there  is  a  varicose  condition  of  the  lymphatic 
vessels  of  the  scrotum  with  the  formation  of  vesicles  in  the  skin.  These 
frequently  burst  and  discharge  fluid.  In  some  cases  the  filaria  is 
present  in  the  blood.  The  lymphatic  glands  of  the  grbin  are  indurated, 
and  the  dilatation  of  the  lymphatics  has  been  ascribed  to  the  obstruc- 
tion of  these  vessels  in  the  glands  by  the  embryo  filarise. 

3.  The  Prostate. — A  very  important  lesion  of  this  structure  is 
Hypertrophy.  The  common  enlargement  of  old  age  is  due  chiefly  to 
increase  of  the  muscular  substance.  This  enlargement  exists  in  about 
30  per  cent,  of  men  above  60  years  of  age.  It  develops  slowly  without 
any  apparent  cause,  and  in  this  respect  has  the  characters  of  a  tumour 
(see  Fig.  669,  p.  1124).  Sometimes  the  prostate  enlarges  uniformly, 
and  it  may  reach  the  size  of  the  fist.  But  sometimes,  with  or  without 
a  general  enlargement,  there  is  a  more  local  hypertrophy,  forming  the 
so-called  third  lobe  of  the  prostate,  which  projects  inwards  at  the  neck 
of  the  bladder,  and  is  sometimes  so  large  as  to  act  like  a  valve  to  the 
orifice  of  the  urethra.  This  third  lobe  scarcely  exists  as  a  visible  lobe 
when  the  normal  prostate  is  examined  after  laying  open  the  bladder, 
and  when  thus  visible  it  is  entirely  a  new-formation.  The  eff*ect  of 
enlargement  of  the  prostate  on  the  urethra  is  important.  If  there  is 
a  general  enlargement  the  urethra  is  necessarily  elongated  in  its  pro- 
static portion,  and  whereas  normally  this  portion  measures  1^  inches  in 
length  it  may  come  to  be  4  inches.  At  the  same  time  the  tube  may  be 
narrowed  and  even  distorted.  If,  for  instance,  the  central  part  of  the 
prostate  part  is  specially  hypertrophied,  then  the  urethra,  being  pushed 
upwards,  has  on  section  a  crescentic  shape  with  the  convexity  upwards ; 
or  if  one  side  is  larger  than  the  other,  there  will  be  a  convexity  towards 
the  opposite  side. 

Besides  this  muscular  hypertrophy  the  more  unusual  hypertrophy 
of  the  glandular  structure  is  to  be  mentioned.  The  glandular  structure 
may  increase  with  the  muscular,  but  sometimes  it  enlarges  by  itself,  so 
that  we  have  an  adenoma  of  the  prostate. 

Cancer  of  the  prostate  is  not  of  frequent  occurrence.  The  gland 
enlarges  and  the  disease  is  apt  to  extend  to  neighbouring  structures. 
(Fig.  709.) 

Tuberculosis  occurs  not  infrequently  in  the  prostate  and  vesiculse 
seminales  in  conjunction  with  similar  disease  in  other  parts  of  the 
genito-urinary  passages.     There  is  caseous  necrosis  with  ulceration  as 

usual,  and  this  may  cause  even  perforation  into  the  rectum  or  bladder. 

4g 
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Oonoretioiu  are  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  the  prostate  in 
old  pereone.  They  are  formed  in  the  gknd-ducte  and  are  of 
various  sizes,  up  to  the  size  of  a  grain  of  com.  When  small  they 
are  colourless,  but  as  they  enlarge  they  frequently  become  blackish 
or  reddish  brown  in  colour.  They  are  round  or  oval  in  form  and 
frequently  present  concentric  stratification.  They  have  usually  a 
central  cavity.    These  bodies  mostly  present  the  character  of  amyloid 
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bodies,  giving  a  bluish  or  mahogany  red  colour  with  iodine,  aud  tli« 
usual  bright  red  colour  with  methylviolet  (see  under  Amyloid  Degent 
ration).  Often  they  contain  lime  salts  in  their  substance.  They  ma; 
pass  into  the  urethra  and  escape  with  the  urine.  While  in  the  pros- 
tate they  do  not  as  a  rule  produce  much  disturbance,  but  occasionally 
they  are  found  in  association  with  suppurative  prostatitis.  (Fig,  710.) 
i,  Spermatio  cord  and  Tesionla  seminaleB. — The  spermatic  cord,  in 
the  part  of  its  course  outside  the  inguinal  canal,  is  liable  to  varicose 
dilatation  of  its  veins  constituting  Varicooele  (see  under  AffectioM 
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of  Veiiia).     There  occurs  also  occasionally  hfemorrhage  into  the  cord 
constituting  a  heematoraa. 

Tuberonlosis  is  a  aomewhat  frequent  disease  in  the  cord  and  vesiculs 
seminales.  It  arises  by  extension  from  tbe  testicle.  The  disease  may 
be  unilateral  and  in  the  vesiculie  seminales  it  may  lead  to  a  very  marked 
one-sided  enlargement.     There  are  the  usual  phenomena  of  thickening 
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by  new-formation  of  granulation  tissue  and  tubercles  and  caseous 
necrosis.  There  may  bo  also  considerable  ulceration  with  discharge  of 
the  products  into  tbe  urethra.  Tbe  tuberculosis  may  further  extend  to 
prostate,  bladder,  ureter,  and  kidney. 

Coacretions  like  those  in  the  prostate  are  sometimes  found  in  the 
vesiculie  seminales, 

UMtttan.—PeiiU ;  'Juiamata—OzitniK,  Rev.  de  la  Ctaii..  1883.  Tubercnioait— 
Lehmann*.  Ueulach.  nied.  Woch,,  1886,  Nos.  0-13;  Loewenhtkin,  Die  Impttuber- 
cuIoBe  des  Pispat.,  1880;  Keuhkb,  Ziegler's  Beitrage,  z..  1891,  p.  201.  Cy^le, 
(with  literatare),  Edikoton,  Qias.  Med.  Journ.,  xlii.,  1898. 


SECTION   XI. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN  AND  ITS  APPENDAGES 

Introduction,  as  to  normal  structure.  I.  Hyperamla,  Hnmoxrliage,  and  (Edema 
including  AngioneuroBM.  II.  Retrograde  dumgea.  1.  Atrophies  of  skio, 
hair,  and  pigment ;  2.  Pigmentations ;  3.  Necrosis,  including  ulcers.  III. 
InflammatioiiB.  Causation.  1.  Inflammatory  skin  eruptions,  the  individaal 
lesions  and  different  forms ;  (a)  Sudamina,  (6)  Erythema  and  Roseola. 
(c)  Eczema,  (d)  Psoriasis,  (e)  .Pityriasis  rubra,  (/)  Lichen  ruber,  (g)  Prurigo, 
{h)  Pemphigus,  (»)  Acne.  2.  Symptomatic  Inflammations,  in  acute  fevers, 
chiefly  small-pox.  3.  Inflammations  from  heat,  cold,  and  injury,  (a)  Bums 
and  scalds,  in  three  degrees,  (6)  Frost-bite  and  chilblain,  (c)  Wounds  and 
excoriations.  4.  Infective  inflammations.  (a)  Boil  and  carbuncle,  (&) 
Cadaveric  infection,  (c)  Phlegmonous  inflammation,  (d)  Soft  chancre,  (t) 
Malignant  cedema,  (/)  Anthrax,  {g)  Hospital  gangrene.  TV.  Spedflc  new* 
formatioiiB.  1.  Syphilis,  in  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary  forms :  2. 
Tuberculosis,  as  Lupus,  Scrofuloderma,  and  Pathological  Wart ;  3.  Leprosy; 
4.  Elephantiasis ;  5.  Granuloma  fungoides ;  6.  Frambcesia.  V.  Troplio* 
nearoses.  Causation.  1.  From  nerve-leprosy;  2.  From  nerve-syphilis ;  3. 
Herpes  ;  4.  Glossy  skin  ;  5.  Scleroderma  and  Morphea.  VI.  HypeirtruiihiM 
and  tamonrs.  1.  Ichthyosis,  2.  Com,  3.  Wart,  4.  Soft  wart  or  mole,  5. 
Angioma,  6.  Keloid,  7.  Molluscum  contagiosum,  8.  Fibroma  molluscum,  9. 
Xanthoma,  10.  Simple  tumours,  11.  Xeroderma  pigmentosum,  12.  Sarcoma^ 
13.  Cancer.  VII.  Parasitio  affectloiiB,  chiefly  from  fungi.  1.  Favus,  2. 
Ringworm,  3.  Pityriasis  versicolor,  4.  Animal  parasites. 

INTRODUCTION. 

npHE  diseases  of  the  skin  are  exceedingly  manifold,  and  their 
-^  nomenclature  is  somewhat  complicated.  In  this  section  an 
endeavour  is  made  to  summarize  the  pathological  conditions  and  group 
together  the  various  diseases  according  to  the  nature  of  the  lesion. 

Normal  structure. — The  Cerium  or  True  skin  is  a  very  vascular 
dense  membrane  composed  of  interlacing  fibres  of  connective  tissue, 
with  numerous  elastic  fibres.  It  is  richly  supplied  with  nerves,  and 
possesses  bundles  of  smooth  muscle.  It  has  also  a  rich  system  (^ 
lymphatic  vessels.     In  the  corium  we  may  distinguish  a  superficial 
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or  Papillary  layer  and  a  deeper  one.     Many  of  the  diseases  affect 
the  papillary  layer  especially. 

The  Epidermis  on  the  surface  of  the  corium  is  in  several  layers. 
Most  superficial  is  the  horny  layer  composed  of  flat  cells, 
which  are  little  more  than  scales,  and  have  lost  their  nuclei  Next 
comes  the  stratum  lucidum,  composed  of  flat  transparent  cells.  Most 
deeply  situated  is  the  stratum  mucosum  or  rete  Malpighii,  composed 
of  cells  which,  in  the  deepest  layer,  are  cylindrical,  but  towards  the 
surface  become  polygonal  and  flattened.  In  the  deeper  layers  the  cells 
are  serrated  at  the  margins,  so  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  prickles  by 
which  the  cells  fit  into  each  other.  The  Malpighian  layer  extends 
between  the  papillse  of  the  corium,  forming  interpapillary  processes. 

The  SebaceouB  glands  may  be  regarded  as  modified  prolongations 
of  the  Malpighian  layer.  They  are  mostly  connected  with  hair  follicles 
into  which  they  open,  but  sometimes  large  glands  are  connected 
with  small  hairs  and  small  glands  with  large  hairs,  while  there  are 
glands  not  connected  with  hairs  at  all.  The  Sudoriparous  glands  are 
usually  situated  beneath  the  skin,  their  ducts  passing  through  corium 
and  epidermis,  having  a  spiral  course  in  the  latter.  The  Hairs  are 
composed  of  horny  epidermis,  and  are  placed  in  follicles.  In  the  latter, 
two  layers  of  epidermis  can  be  distinguished,  the  outer  root-sheath 
corresponding  with  the  Malpighian  layer,  and  the  inner  root-sheath 
corresponding  with  the  horny  layer.  At  the  bottom  of  the  follicle  is  a 
papilla  continuous  with  the  corium,  and  on  this  is  set  the  bulb  of  the 
hair.  The  Nails  are  composed  of  compressed  horny  epidermis. 
Beneath  the  nail  are  still  two  layers  of  epidermis,  a  homy  layer  of 
loose  cells,  and  a  Malpighian  layer  covering  well-formed  papillae. 

The  exposed  position  of  the  skin  renders  it  very  liable  to  the 
influence  of  agents  acting  from  without.  It  is  also  liable  to  be 
influenced  by  irritants  circulating  in  the  blood,  in  which  case  the  skin 
affection  will  probably  be  an  insignificant  part  of  a  general  condition. 
The  skin  again  is  liable  to  be  affected  by  states  of  the  nervous  system. 
From  these  remarks  it  will  be  inferred  that  the  inflammations  of  the 
skin  are  its  most  important  morbid  conditions,  and  will  call  most 
largely  for  description. 

The  skin,  like  other  structures,  and  more  obviously  because  of  its 
visibility,  presents  great  differences  in  structural  detail  in  different 
individuals.  These  are  variations  in  pigmentation,  fineness  of  texture, 
vascularity,  elasticity,  etc.,  which  form  parts  of  the  individual  constitu- 
tion of  the  person.  One  of  the  most  striking  variations  is  an  extreme 
elasticity  of  the  skin  presented  by  some  individuals,  so  that  it  can  be 
laid  hold  of  and  drawn  outwards  from  the  underlying  parts.      Of 
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similar  constitutional  significance  are  the  varying  susceptibilities  to 
morbid  influences  which  different  individuals  present.  This  is 
exemplified  in  many  forms  of  disease  of  the  skin. 

Uteratnre. — Oeneral  worbi — Ebasmus  Wilson,  Dis.  of  skin,  1867  ;  Neumakit 
(Pathological  anatomy  is  very  good),  Lehrb.  d.  Hautkrank.,  1880;  Hkbba  and 
Kaposi,  Dis.  of  skin  (Syd.  Soo.),  1866-1880;  Dchbixo  (literature  very  complete), 
Dis.  of  skin,  1882 ;  Ziemssbn,  Handbook  of  Dis.  of  skin,  1885  ;  Kaposi,  Haot- 
krankheiten,  1898 ;  M*Call  Anderson,  Dis.  of  skin,  last  edition  ;  Path,  very  fnlly  in 
Unna,  Die  Histopathologie  der  Hautkrankheiten  (part  of  Orth*s  Path.  Anat.), 
1894 ;  also  in  Atlas  by  Leloib  and  Yidal,  the  plates  of  which  give  histology  of 
skin  diseases  with  great  accaracy ;  Radcliffe -Crocker,  Diseases  of  the  skin,  latest 
edit. 

I.— HYPER/EMIA,  HAEMORRHAGE,  <EDEMA  OF  THE  SKIN. 

The  skin  is  very  liable  to  variations  in  its  blood  supply.  An  active 
HypersBinia  hardly  occurs  as  a  pathological  condition  except  as  part  of 
an  inflammation.  Passive  hy|)enemia,  on  the  other  hand,  is  exceed- 
ingly common  as  a  result  of  general  venous  engorgement,  especially  in 
disease  of  the  heart.  From  the  blue  colour  assumed  by  the  skin  in 
passive  hyperemia  the  condition  is  designat'cd  Cyanosis. 

Local  variations  in  the  circulation  also  occur  by  stimulation  of 
the  vaso-motor  nerves,  the  resulting  conditions  being  named  Angio- 
neuroses.  These  imply  an  excessive  irritability  of  the  vaso-motor 
nerves  of  the  skin,  and  a  proclivity  on  slight  stimulation  to  contraction 
chiefly  of  the  arteries,  but  also  of  the  veins.  The  most  exaggerated 
example  of  this  is  aflbrded  by  Raynaud's  disease,  where  from  insig- 
nificant external  causes  spasms  of  arteries  and  sometimes  of  veins  come 
about.  If  both  arteries  and  veins  are  contracted  then  there  is  ancemia 
of  the  part  (a  condition  called  by  liaynaud  loml  syvwpe),  whilst  if  only 
the  arteries  are  contracted  there  is  a  passive  hypenemia  or  cyanosis 
(called  by  Raynaud  lof^al  oi^phyxia).  In  either  case  necrosis  may  occur, 
taking  the  form  of  Symmetrical  Oangrene.  Short  of  these  extreme 
cases  we  find,  in  persons  whose  vaso-motor  nerves  are  sensitive,  that 
exposure  to  cold  leads  to  a  local  syncope.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
persons  in  health,  the  arteries  alone  contract,  and  cold  produces  a 
cyanosis  or  blueness  of  the  skin. 

Besides  these  more  direct  examples  of  angioneuroses  there  are  Local 
OBdemas  and  other  lesions  which  are  related  to  the  vaso-motor  nerves, 
but  not  in  such  a  simple  fashion.  Urticaria  is  a  local  cedema  or 
accumulation  of  fluid  in  the  lymphatics  of  the  corium,  resulting  in 
limited  swellings.  It  always  implies  an  abnormal  sensitiveness  of  the 
vessels.  Thus  in  many  persons  a  flea-bite  induces  a  local  oedema, 
characterized  by  the  wheals  or  (juaddels  of  urticaria.     In  others  the 
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stroking  of  the  skin  with  the  edge  of  the  nail  or  a  pencil  causes  ridges 
of  oedema  to  rise  so  that  words  can  be  produced  in  raised  letters 
(Urticaria  factitia).  But  this  special  sensitiveness  may  be  induced 
either  by  irritants  in  the  blood  or  by  reflex  irritation.  Thus  a  more  or 
less  generalized  urticaria  is  brought  about  in  some  persons  by  eating 
shell-fish  or  certain  other  kinds  of  food.  In  these,  however,  there  is,  as 
in  urticaria  factitia,  always  a  local  irritation  as  well  as  a  general 
sensitiveness,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  urticaria  develops  on 
parts  which  are  exposed  to  friction,  either  of  the  clothes  or  otherwise. 
There  is  thus  a  gradation  in  these  lesions  towards  inflammation. 

This  applies  even  more  to  those  eruptions  which  Unna  has  included 
along  with  general  urticaria  under  the  name  of  Erythanthema,  in 
which  the  exudation  of  fluid  leads  to  elevation  of  the  cuticle  and  the 
formation  of  vesicles  and  bullser. 

Hsmorrhages  are  frequent  and  of  various  kinds.  They  arise  by 
traumatic  rupture  of  its  vessels,  but  still  more,  perhaps,  by  alterations 
in  the  state  of  the  blood  afiecting  its  vessels.  In  scurvy,  in  purpura, 
in  small-pox,  in  typhus,  etc.,  the  skin  is  the  seat  of  haemorrhages  much 
more  frequently  than  any  other  part. 

The  blood  escaping  from  the  vessels  collects  in  the  serous  spaces  of 
the  corium  for  the  most  part,  but  may  pass  to  the  subcutaneous  tissue, 
where  the  fat  is  sometimes  considerably  infiltrated.  When  the  blood 
has  escaped  from  a  small  vessel  and  infiltrates  a  limited  area  so  that  a 
bluish  spot  is  seen  on  viewing  the  surface,  the  term  Petechia  is  given. 
As  these  small  htemorrhages  depend  on  the  state  of  the  blood,  the 
petechise  are  nearly  always  multiple.  When  the  blood  infiltrates  a 
larger  area  then  the  term  Ecchymosis  is  used.  Sometimes  the  blood 
collects  between  the  corium  and  epidermis,  and  then  a  hsemorrhagic 
Vesicle  is  the  result ;  but  this  can  only  happen  if  the  deeper  layers  of 
the  epidermis  have  been  killed  so  as  to  allow  of  their  separation  from 
the  corium.  W^hen  there  are  numerous  small  hemorrhages  forming  a 
large  number  of  petechise,  then  it  is  customary  to  use  the  term 
Purpura,  or  to  speak  of  a  purpuric  condition. 

The  blood  eflused  in  the  skin  undergoes  changes  like  those  already 
described  (see  Haemorrhage).  The  aflected  area  is  first  dark  blue,  and 
the  colour  does  not  disappear  on  pressure.  After  a  time,  as  the  blood- 
colouring  matter  is  dissolved,  the  colour  becomes  fainter  and  changes 
in  hue,  while  the  discoloration  becomes  more  extended.  If  blood  has 
collected  between  the  layers  of  epidermis,  it  comes  to  the  surface  and 
is  disposed  of  as  the  epidermis  is  shed. 

Oeneral  oedema  of  the  skin,  apart  from  inflammation,  is  chiefly  related 
to  diseases  of  the  heart  and  of  the  kidneys.     Its  general  pathology  has 
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been  already  considered.  The  exuded  fluid  collects  in  the  lymph 
spaces  and  is  carried  off  by  the  lymphatics.  Myxcsdema  has  also 
been  described. 

II.— RETROGRADE  CHANGES  IN  THE  SKIN. 

1.  Atrophies. — Simple  atrophy  is  not  uncommon  in  the  skin.  The 
most  frequent  example  of  it  is  afforded  by  Senile  atrophy,  resulting  in 
the  wrinkled  skin  of  old  people.  In  this  case  the  connective  tissue  of 
the  cutis  loses  in  bulk,  especially  the  papillary  layer.  The  epidermis 
is  also  thinner  and  drier,  and  there  is  oft;en  desquamation  in  the  form  of 
dry  scales  or  larger  membranous  pieces.  The  hairs  are  atrophied,  as 
their  papillse  have  taken  part  in  the  general  atrophy  of  the  papillse  of 
the  skin.  The  hair-follicles  are  shortened,  and  the  sebaceous  glands  on 
this  account  may  be  brought  close  to  the  surface  so  as  to  be  very  visible 
in  the  thin  skin. 

A  general  atrophy  also  occurs  in  emaciated  persons,  and  it  may 
closely  resemble  the  condition  in  senile  atrophy. 

Of  the  Local  atrophies  the  most  familiar  is  that  which  occurs  after 
Pregnancy.  White  lines  are  found  in  the  abdomens  of  women  who 
have  been  pregnant,  and  similar  lines  occur  in  persons  whose  abdomens 
have  been  distended  by  tumours,  by  ascites,  or  even  by  accumulation 
of  fat.  The  white  lines  have  a  cicatricial  appearance,  and  they  seem  to 
owe  their  origin  to  the  connective-tissue  fibres  of  the  cutis  having 
dissociated  by  the  stretching.  Somewhat  similar  white  lines  or  stria 
sometimes  occur  idiopathically,  especially  over  the  buttocks,  trochanters, 
pelvis  and  thighs. 

The  Hairs  are  liable  to  atrophy,  and  two  forms  may  be  distinguished 
according  as  either  the  hair  itself  or  the  pigment  diminishes.  Alopecia 
or  Baldness  is  atrophy  of  the  hair  itself.  All  through  life  a  continuous 
falling  out  of  the  hair  is  occurring,  and  is  due  to  atrophy  of  the  bulb. 
But  the  papilla  remains,  and  a  healthy  new  hair  is  produced  on  the  site 
of  the  old  one.  In  some  people  as  life  advances  the  new  hairs  are  not 
reproduced  of  normal  size,  and  they  become  gradually  finer  and  finer, 
till  there  are  only  the  finest  silky  hairs  on  the  bald  part,  or  even  none 
at  all. 

Besides  being  produced  in  this  way,  baldness  may  be  secondary  to 
syphilis,  to  inflammations,  and  to  certain  parasitic  diseases ;  in  these 
cases  it  depends  on  interference  with  the  nutrition  of  the  sheath  and 
papilla. 

Special  attention  has  been  paid  to  Alopecia  areata,  in  which  baldness 
occurs  in  circular  patches.  These  patches  are  not  entirely  bald,  but 
are  covered  with  fine  woolly  hairs,  and  the  papillfe  are  not  destroyed. 
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The  nature  of  this  disease  is  obscure,  some  regarding  it  as  parasitic, 
and  others  as  a  trophoneurosis.  Its  habit  and  mode  of  extension  render 
the  parasitic  view  very  probable.  Thin  contends  the  parasite  here  is  a 
micrococcus,  which  is  much  more  difficult  to  detect  than  the  other 
parasites  of  the  skin,  which  are  fungi,  and  more  recently  Sabouraud 
has  described  a  minute  bacillus  which  he  regards  as  the  cause  of  the 
disease. 

Canities  or  Oreyness  of  the  hair  is  also  for  the  most  part  a  natural 
atrophy  of  advancing  life.  But  it  also  sometimes  comes  on  prematurely. 
It  depends  for  the  most  part  on  a  deficiency  of  pigment  in  the  indi- 
vidual hairs  at  their  original  formation,  so  that  the  pigment  granules  in 
the  cells  in  the  cortical  layers  of  the  hair  are  diminished.  But  there 
may  be  a  temporary  blanching  of  the  hair  from  air  getting  infiltrated 
among  the  cells  of  the  cortex.  Cases  of  sudden  permanent  blanching 
have  received  no  satisfactory  explanation. 

Albinism  is  a  congenital  absence  of  pigment  which  affects  the  iris  and 
choroid  of  the  eye  as  well  as  the  hair  and  skin.  It  is  not  infrequent 
in  negroes,  the  peculiar  result  being  a  white  negro.  The  albinism  is 
sometimes  partial,  so  that,  in  the  case  of  the  negro,  a  piebald  appear- 
ance is  produced. 

The  Nails  are  liable  to  atrophy.  This  may  be  congenital  or  acquired. 
In  the  course  of  acute  illnesses,  such  as  fevers  or  maniacal  attacks,  the 
formation  of  the  nails  is  often  partially  suspended,  and  the  illness  is 
marked  for  a  time  by  a  transverse  depression,  which,  with  the  growth 
of  the  nail  proceeds  from  the  root  outwards,  and  disappears  in  due 
course.  The  nails  also  atrophy  sometimes  in  consequence  of  various 
parasitic  or  inflammatory  skin  diseases. 

2.  Pigmentations. — Two  fundamentally  different  forms  of  pigmenta- 
tion of  the  skin  are  distinguishable,  according  as  the  pigment  arises  by 
intracellular  metabolism  or  is  directly  derived  from  the  blood-pigment. 
The  latter  occurs  in  cases  of  haemorrhage  or  of  prolonged  hyperaemia, 
as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  varicose  ulcers  and  in  the  cicatrices  after 
the  healing  of  these. 

Of  more  importance  is  the  true  Melanotic  pigmentation.  This  is 
illustrated  in  Addison's  disease  (see  under  Intoxications),  where  there 
is  a  bronzing  of  the  skin  chiefly  in  the  exposed  parts.  The  pigment 
here  is  in  the  deeper  layers  of  the  epidermis  and  more  superficial 
layers  of  the  cutis.  Syphilis  is  also  a  cause  of  pigmentation.  Most 
chronic  syphilitic  lesions  of  the  skin  are  accompanied  by  and  leave 
behind  a  coppery  coloration. 

Chloasma  is  a  local  pigmentation  of  the  skin  which  has  mostly  a 
reflex  origin.     It  occurs  chiefly  during  pregnancy,  brown  coloration  of 
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the  face  developing  pathologically  as  brown  coloration  of  the  nipple  and 
areola  develop  physiologically.  The  name  is  also  applied  to  deepening 
of  colour  in  cachectic  persons. 

Argyria  or  coloration  with  silver  is  an  occasional  result  of  the 
internal  administration  of  salts  of  silver.  The  coloration  occurs  chiefly 
in  parts  exposed  to  light,  and  it  is  apparently  due  to  the  reduction  of 
the  silver  salt  and  its  deposition  in  a  finely  granular  form.  The  silver, 
as  regards  the  skin,  is  confined  to  the  cutis  vera,  where  it  is  in  the 
connective  tissue,  more  especially  in  the  elastic  fibre  and  more  dense 
membranous  parts.  The  affected  persons  have  a  peculiar  slaty -blue 
colour.  A  local  argyria  has  been  observed  in  persons  whose  occupations^ 
exposed  them  to  the  dust  of  silver. 

Xeroderma  pigmentosum  is  considered  further  on  under  tumours. 

3.  Necrosis. — Death  of  portions  of  the  skin  occurs  under  various 
circumstances.  Perhaps  the  commonest  case  is  that  of  Bedsores 
(Derubiius),  in  which  a  piece  of  skin  which  has  been  exposed  to 
pressure  whilst  lying,  dies  and  is  discharged  as  a  slougL  This  occiuv 
chiefly  in  weak  and  debilitated  persons.  It  is  met  with  frequently  in 
insane  persons  and  paralytics,  and  it  is  matter  of  controversy  how  &r 
an  aflection  of  trophic  nerves  may  have  to  do  with  the  necrosis  (see 
under  Necrosis). 

In  all  forms  of  Cutaneous  ulcers  there  is  necrosis,  which  may  be  in 
the  molecular  or  in  a  more  material  form.  The  margin  of  the  ulcer 
is  inflamed  and  infiltrated  with  inflammatory  products.  Enlargement 
takes  place  by  a  gradual  necrosis  of  the  inflamed  stnictures,  and 
generally  implies  the  continuous  action  of  an  irritant.  The  irritant 
is  mostly  an  infective  virus,  and  the  majority  of  the  ulcers  will  be 
again  referred  to  under  subsequent  headings. 

In  the  case  of  such  Infective  ulcers  there  is  usually  a  granulating 
surface  which  is  gradually  destroyed  by  the  action  of  the  virus. 
When  the  virus  has  been  destroyed,  the  ulcer  proceeds  to  heal  like  a 
granulating  wound. 

The  Varicose  ulcer,  arising  in  connection  with  varicose  veins,  owes 
its  origin  to  a  prolonged  venous  hypenemia,  leading  to  oedema  and 
infiltration  of  the  skin.  The  nutrition  of  the  skin  is  seriously  com- 
promised, and  a  trivial  external  injury  may  cause  the  epidermis  to 
give  way.  The  exposed  and  inflamed  skin  forms  granulations,  but 
these  also,  from  the  persistent  venous  engorgement,  are  readily 
destroyed  by  slight  injuries,  and  the  ulcer  advances,  while  the  inflam- 
matory infiltration  of  the  skin  outside  extends.  The  granulations  will 
only  proceed  to  heal  in  the  usual  way  when  the  venous  hyperaemia 
is  removed. 
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The  Perforating  ulcer  of  the  foot  is  a  peculiar  form  which  is  believed 
hy  some  to  be  due  to  a  trophic  lesion  of  the  nerves.  There  have  been 
found  in  some  cases  inflammatory  lesions  of  the  nerves,  and  the  disease 
is  sometimes  associated  with  nervous  affections,  especially  locomotor 
ataxia  and  more  rarely  with  diabetes.  It  is  questionable  how  far  mere 
anaesthesia  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  formation  of  the  ulcer,  as 
seems  to  be  the  case  in  anaesthetic  leprosy.  The  ulcer  is  characterised 
by  the  formation  of  an  aperture  on  the  surface  of  the  foot,  which  leads 
to  penetrating  sinuses  in  its  substance,  and  often  attacking  the  bones. 

III.— INTLAMMATIOXS  OF  THE  SKIN. 

These  include  a  very  great  variety  of  diseases,  and  the  nomenclature 
is  exceedingly  complicated.  In  the  skin,  as  elsewhere,  inflammation  is 
produced  by  the  action  of  irritants ;  the  form  of  the  inflammation 
will  depend  greatly  on  the  nature  and  source  of  the  irritant. 

Causation. — In  some  cases  the  origin  and  mode  of  action  of  the 
irritant  is  perfectly  obvious,  while  in  others  it  is  very  obscure.  We 
have,  for  instance,  septic  inflammations,  as  in  erysipelas,  due  to  a 
definite  microbe.  We  have  also  the  various  inflammations  in  con- 
nection with  the  acute  fevers  in  which  a  specific  morbid  poison  attacks 
the  skin.  But  there  are  other  cases  in  which  the  origin  is  less  evident, 
and  in  which  the  peculiarities  of  the  individual  constitution  play  an 
important  part.  Just  as  there  are  persons  specially  liable  to  inflam- 
mations of  the  bronchi,  of  the  kidneys,  or  of  the  intestine,  so  there  are 
persons  whose  skin  is  prone  to  inflammation.  Even  in  persons  not 
predisposed  temporary  states  of  the  nervous  system  apparently  lead 
at  times  to  a  special  tendency.  At  such  times  a  very  slight  external 
irritation  will  lead  to  an  inflammatory  manifestation.  There  are 
indeed  cases  in  which  the  nervous  condition  is  the  only  obvious  cause, 
as  seen  in  a  mild  form  in  Urticaria,  and  in  a  more  pronounced  form  in 
the  so-called  Trophoneuroses. 

In  considering  the  various  forms  of  inflammation  of  the  skin  we  shall 
divide  them  into'  four  groups  on  the  basis  of  their  causation.  These 
are  (1)  Inflammatory  skin  eruptions;  (2)  Symptomatic  cutaneous  in- 
flammations ;  (3)  Inflammations  from  heat,  cold,  and  injury  ;  (4)  Septic 
and  infective  inflammations. 

1.  Inflammatory  skin  eruptions. — The  affections  included  under  this 
designation  consist  in  various  inflammatory  affections  of  the  skin  due  in 
some  cases  to  local  irritation,  and  in  others  to  general  irritation  from 
conditions  of  the  blood.  In  most  of  them  individual  peculiarities  play 
a  very  important  part,  so  that  slight  irritations  which  have  no  effect  in 
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some  people  produce  eruptions  in  others.  Indeed  the  tendency  in 
many  cases  is  so  great  that  the  conditions  are  regarded  as  idiopathic 
There  is  no  doubt  also  that  nervous  conditions  have  an  important 
influence.  The  beginning  of  a  skin  eruption  is  often  accompanied  by 
itching,  and  the  scratching  which  the  itching  induces  not  infrequently 
assists  in  the  development  of  the  eruption. 

Character  of  the  lesions. — The  inflammatory  process  occurring  in 
the  various  structures  of  the  skin  produces  the  changes  which  occur 
elsewhere  under  like  circumstances.  There  is  hypersemia,  exudation 
of  serous  fluid  and  leucocytes,  parenchymatous  changes  chiefly  in  the 
epidermis,  and,  if  the  inflammation  be  prolonged,  new-formation  in 
the  true  skin.  Various  names  are  applied  to  the  anatomical  conditions 
thus  brought  about. 

A  Wheal  is  a  limited  swelling  of  the  skin  due  to  an  oedema  of  the 
superficial  layers  of  the  cutis.  It  is  temporary,  and  in  all  cases  the 
nervous  system  is  concerned,  as  evidenced  by  the  itching  which  is 
usually  characteristic.  A  Papule  is  a  small  solid  elevation  of  the 
skin,  due  generally  to  inflammatory  exudation  which  infiltrates  the 
papillary  layer  of  the  cutis  and  the  epidermis.  There  is  often  pro- 
liferation of  the  epidermic  cells  as  well.  The  term  Tubercle  is  some- 
times used,  not  in  the  histological  sense,  but  to  indicate  an  irregnkr 
rounded  solid  elevation  from  infiltration  of  the  skin.  In  the  Vesieta 
we  have  an  accumulation  of  serous  exudation  raising  the  epidermis. 
The  fluid  is  not  between  the  cutis  and  epidermis,  but  the  separation  takes 
place  amongst  the  softer  cells  of  the  Malpighian  layer,  so  that  there  is 
epidermis  both  below  and  above  the  fluid.  The  vesicles  may  be  very 
small  or  so  large  as  to  form  considerable  Blebs  or  BuUiB.  A  Pustule 
is  like  a  vesicle  but  contains  pus,  and  is  due  to  a  more  intense  inflam- 
mation. Scales  or  Squame  are  composed  of  epidermis  which  has  been 
produced  in  excess  and  is  less  firmly  attached  than  normally.  The 
rapid  production  of  epidermic  cells  is  due  to  a  parenchymatous  inflam- 
mation, and  the  epidermic  cells  do  not  undergo  the  horny  transforma- 
tion to  the  same  extent  as  normally. 

The  individual  skin  affections  have  received  various  names  which 
only  in  part  represent  their  pathological  characters. 

(a)  Sudamina  or  Miliaria. — In  this  there  are  multitudes  of  minute 
vesicles,  which  are  at  first  filled  with  clear  fluid  (miliaria  crystallina) 
which  afterwards  may  become  turbid.  The  condition  arises  in  cases 
where  there  is  excessive  sweating  and  more  particularly  in  acute 
rheumatism.  The  vesicles  originate  in  the  terminal  parts  of  the  sweat- 
ducts.  In  a  case  examined  by  the  author  the  cause  of  dilatation  was 
the  obstruction  of  the  spiral  part  of  the  duct  by  leucocytes  (see 
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Fig.  711),  this  narrow  twisted  part  of  the  duct  being  incapable  of 
giving  passage  to  these  cells.  The  disease  was  thus  inflammatory 
firom  the  outset,  and  its  inflammatory  nature  was  further  proclaimed  by 
the  increasing  accumulation  of  leucocytes  as  the  veeicle  increased  (see 
Fig.  712).  This  was  in  a  esse  of  acute  rheumatism,  where  presumably 
the  irritant  in  the  blood,  in  being  secreted  in  the  sweat,  was  the  cause 
of  the  cutaneous  affection.  In  cases  where,  from  excessive  sweating, 
there  is  an  eruption  of  sudamina,  there  is  probably  an  irritant  in  the 
sweat  which  may  be  less  of  a  general  pathogenic  agent  than  that  of 
acute  rheumatism. 


(Ir)  Erythema  ud  Boseola. — These  names  are  applied  to  mild  inflam- 
matory conditions  in  which  the  chief,  and  sometimes  the  only  apparent 
change  is  faypenemia.  The  inflammatory  nature  of  the  condition  is, 
however,  often  indicated  by  the  existence  of  more  or  less  swelling,  due 
to  (edema  of  the  superficial  layers  of  the  skin  (erythema  nodosum  and 
papulosum).     The  attacks  are  often  followed  by  desqimmation. 

These  very  mild  inflammations  are  freijuently  somewhat  generalized, 
and  appear  in  many  cases  to  be,  like  urticaria,  related  to  special  con- 
ditions of  the  nervous  system,  especially  perhaps,  of  the  vaso-motor 
nerves.  They  may  also  be  produced  by  external  irritants,  csptecially 
in  susceptible  persons. 

(c)  EcMms, — This  name  is  applied  to  localized  infiammations  of  tho 
skin,  usually  of  a  sub-acute  or  chronic  character.     The  mere  fact  of  the 
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local  nature  would  indicate  that  the  irritant  here  comes  from  without ; 
but  external  irritation  is  hardly  ever  the  entire  explanation  of  the 
attacks.  In  no  other  disease  do  individual  peculiarities  and  special 
states  of  the  organism  play  a  more  important  part.  The  external 
irritant  may  be  very  various,  such  as  medicinal  ointments,  stuffs  used 
by  the  patient  in  his  occupation,  as  in  dyeing,  parasites  which  induce 
scratching,  etc.  The  intensity  of  the  inflammation  depends  on  the 
susceptibility  of  the  patient  and  the  character  of  the  irritant.  The 
various  degrees  of  intensity  are,  to  a  great  extent,  distinguished  by  the 
characters  of  the  eruption,  so  that  we  have  papules,  vesicles,  pustules, 
etc.,  characterizing  different  cases  of  eczema.  From  these  differences 
are  derived  the  names  Bczema  papulosum,  vesiculosam,  and  pasta- 
losum. 

In  chronic  cases  a  condition  is  brought  about  somewhat  comparable 
to  catarrh  of  mucous  membranes,  and  sometimes  called  Catarrh  of  the 
skin.  The  inflamed  surface  keeps  on  discharging  serous  fluid  in 
varying  quantity.  The  epidermis  is  softened,  and,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  lost,  so  that  the  cutis  is  exposed  or  covered  with  irregular 
cnists.  The  cutis  itself  is  red,  and  it  is  thickened  both  by  the  serous 
exudation  and  by  accumulation  of  round  cells. 

(d)  Psoriasis. — The  nature  of  the  irritant  in  this  case  is  quite  un- 
known, but  it  is  probably  to  be  found  in  some  special  condition  of  the 
blood.  We  know,  at  least,  that  remedies  introduced  into  the  blood 
frequently  cure  the  disease. 

The  lesion  is  mainly  of  the  epidermis,  and  especially  of  its  Mid- 
pighian  layer.  The  papillary  layer  of  the  cutis  is  hypersemic  and 
partly  infiltrated  with  leucocytes ;  the  papillae  are  also  described  as 
enlarged,  but  these  alterations  are  comparatively  trifling,  as,  after 
death,  very  little  indication  of  them  is  to  be  found.  During  life  the 
hyperaemia  gives  the  corium  a  red  colour.  In  the  middle  regions  of 
the  Malpighian  layer  of  the  epidermis  there  is  an  abundant  new-fonna- 
tion  of  epidermic  cells.  The  new-formation  is  so  great  that  there  is  no 
time  for  the  cells  to  become  horny  before  they  pass  to  the  surface. 
Hence  the  epidermis  on  the  patch  is  entirely  composed  of  Malpighian 
layer,  and  these  cells,  being  soft,  as  they  dry  adhere  much  more 
readily  into  considerable  scales  than  do  the  horny  cells.  For  a  simikir 
reason,  as  they  dry  they  shrink  much  more  than  the  horny  cells,  and 
air  insinuates  itself  into  interstices  between  them.  It  is  the  finely 
divided  air  which  gives  the  scales  the  peculiar  silvery  appearance 
characteristic  of  this  disease  (Rindfleisch).  When  the  scales  are 
removed  the  papillary  layer  of  the  skin  is  seen  to  be  red  and  bleeds 
readily. 
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(e)  Pityriasis  rubra. — In  this  disease  we  have  a  more  or  less 
general  affection,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  depends  on  a 
lesion  of  the  trophic  centres  of  the  skin.  It  is  characterized  by  an 
•excessive  discharge  of  scales  consisting  of  masses  of  epidermic  cells. 
These  scales  pass  off  from  slightly  raised  and  reddened  surfaces.  In 
the  earlier  periods  the  cutis  presents  little  more  than  hypersemia  with 
-excess  of  leucocytes  in  its  papillary  layer,  but  when  the  disease  has 
lasted  for  some  time  there  is  thinning  of  it  with  flattening  of  the 
papillae.  The  sebaceous  glands  and  hairs,  as  well  as  the  sweat  glands, 
are  usually  atrophied.  There  is  often  a  very  excessive  discharge  of 
-epidermis ;  a  small  basket-full  may  sometimes  be  gathered  daily  from 
the  bed  of  the  patient.  There  is  a  form  of  this  disease  designated 
Pityriasis  rubra  pilaris  in  which  the  excessive  production  of  epidermic 
cells  is  concentrated  in  and  around  the  hair  follicles.  There  is  here 
also  hyperaemia  and  cellular  proliferation  in  the  cutis.  (See  ease  by 
Morton,  with  microscopic  examination  by  author,  in  BnL  Jour,  of 
DermuL,  VIII.,  1896.) 

(/)  Lichen  ruber. — This  is  a  diffused  papular  eruption,  depending 
on  some  obscure  general  cause.  There  are  individual  red  flattened 
papules  on  a  red  basis.  As  the  disease  goes  on  the  skin  becomes 
infiltrated  and  thickened,  so  that  the  movements  of  the  joints  are 
hindered,  and  fissures  are  formed  at  the  folds  of  the  skin.  The  nails 
are  usually  thickened.  The  disease  seems  to  consist  in  an  inflam- 
matory infiltration  of  the  papillary  layer  of  the  cutis  and  the  Malpighian 
layer  of  the  epidermis.  The  cells  of  the  rete  Malpighii  are  enlarged 
and  increased  in  number,  and  the  interpapillary  processes  are  enlarged. 
The  papillae  show  abundant  accumulation  of  round  cells,  especially 
around  the  vessels.  There  is  oft;en  accumulation  of  epidermic  cells  in 
the  hair-follicles. 

(g)  Prurigo. — This  also  is  a  diffuse  affection  of  the  skin,  which 
somewhat  resembles  urticaria,  but  is  more  permanent.  Like  urti- 
caria it  seems  to  depend  on  some  condition  of  the  nervous  system 
induced,  especially  among  children,  by  neglect  of  sanitary  conditions 
and  defective  nutrition.  Numerous  small  papules  which  are  intensely 
itchy  appear  on  the  skin.  The  papules  are  due  to  an  inflammatory 
thickening  of  the  papillae  and  rete  Malpighii.  Round  cells  and  serous 
fluid  are  exuded,  so  that  when  the  head  of  the  papule  is  removed 
by  scratching  a  drop  of  fluid  appears.  By  scratching  the  papules  are 
often  caused  to  bleed,  and  it  is  probably  from  this  that  they  frequently 
leave  a  brown  stain.  The  irritation  produced  by  scratching  may  also 
lead  to  eczema. 

{h)  Pemphigus. — This  condition  is  characterized  by  the  formation 
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of  large  vesicles  or  bullse,  filled  with  fluid,  which  is  at  first  clear,  but 
usually  becomes  more  or  less  purulent.  As  the  bullse  usually  occur  it 
intervals  over  a  considerable  surface,  the  disease  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
some  general  cause,  and  in  some  acute  cases  the  existence  of  an  irritant 
in  the  blood  is  suspected.  There  is  not  here,  as  in  small-poz,  ao 
exudation  among  the  cells  of  the  Malpighian  layer,  but  for  the  most 
part  the  epidermis  is  raised  as  a  whole ;  and  the  bleb  is  not  divided  by 
septa  into  loculi.  If  the  bleb  remain  unruptured  a  layer  of  epidermis 
forms  on  the  surface  of  the  cutis.  But  if  it  burst,  then  the  exposed 
cutis  discharges  for  a  time ;  by  and  by,  however,  a  crust  forms,  under 
which  the  epidermis  grows.  In  some  cases  the  blebs  are  imperfectly 
formed  and  neighbouring  ones  coalesce,  so  that  a  considerable  surfiatce 
is  aifected.  When  these  blebs  burst  there  is  little  tendency  to  new- 
formation  of  epidermis,  and  the  skin  continues  discharging  fluid  as  well 
as  crusts  produced  by  the  fluid  drying  in.  This  form  is  designated 
Pemphigus  foliaceus. 

(t)  Acne. — This  name  is  applied  to  inflammation  of  the  sebaceous 
glands  and  their  neighbourhood,  chiefly  in  connection  with  accumu- 
lation of  the  secretion  in  the  gland.  There  are  two  conditions, 
named  respectively  comedo  and  milium,  in  which  sebum  accumulates 
in  the  glands ;  it  is  chiefly  in  connection  ^idth  the  former  that  acne 
occurs. 

In  Comedo  a  sebaceous  follicle  is  filled  with  secretion,  which  forms  a 
solid  plug  in  the  gland.  The  end  of  the  plug  presents  at  the  surfiice, 
and  has  a  black  or  dark  blue  colour.  The  plug  consists  of  shed 
epidermis  and  sebum,  with  occasionally  a  small  parasite,  the  acarus 
folliculorum. 

In  Milium  there  is  an  accumulation  of  the  secretion  with  closure 
of  the  orifice  of  the  gland.  The  accumulated  secretion  forms  a  rounded 
solid  globe,  which  can  be  felt  in  the  substance  of  the  sldn,  but  over 
which  the  epidermis  i)asses  unbroken.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  small  retention 
cyst,  and  it  contains  the  secretion  of  the  gland  mixed  with  epidermiS) 
so  that  on  cutting  into  it  a  whitish  globular  body  is  discharged.  The 
contents  not  infrequently  become  impregnated  with  lime  (Fig.  713). 
The  cause  of  the  closure  of  the  duct  is  obscure. 

In  Acne  there  is  a  more  or  less  acute  inflammation  of  the  sebaceous 
glands,  usually  in  connection  with  comedo.  There  is  redness  and  swell- 
ing around,  and  pus  is  usually  formed,  and  mingles  with  the  substance 
of  the  comedo.  Sometimes  there  is  not  a  proper  suppuration,  but  the 
substance  of  the  plug  is  softened  by  the  inflammatory  exudation.  The 
inflammation  is  due  to  the  irritation  of  the  plug,  especially  when  bj 
long  stagnation  it  has  become  foul. 
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The  name  Acne  mentafpra,  or  Syeoeis,  is  given  to  cases  where  there 
is  inflammation  of  the  sebaceous  glands  in  connection  with  the  hairs  of 
the  beard.  There  is  a  sycosis  of  parasitic  origin,  but  in  the  simple 
form  there  is  suppuration  in  and  around  the  hair  follicles  of  the  nature 
of  acne. 

A  more  chronic  inflammation  of  the  sebaceous  glands  of  the  &C6, 
with  special  hyperemia  of  the  vessels  around,  has  received  the  name 
Acne  Rosacea.  There  is  very  little  tendency  to  suppuration,  but  great 
thickening  of  the  skin  occurs,  so  that  sometimes  there  are  large 
lobulaled  and  red  protuberances,  especially  on  the  nose,  on  the  sur&ce 
of  which  many  comedones  are  seen  (see  under  Lipoma  nasi). 


Pig.  719.— .MilluT 


2.  Symptomatic  inflammations. — This  class  embraces  the  inflam- 
mations occurring  in  the  acute  fevers.  In  some  the  cutaneous  afl'ection 
is  very  trivial.  Thus  the  eruptions  in  measles,  scarlatina,  typhoid  and 
typhus  fevers,  consist  of  little  more  than  inflammatory  hyperemia  with 
slight  exudation,  with  also,  in  severe  cases  of  typhus,  basmorrhages, 
forming  pctechise.  The  action  of  the  irritant  on  the  epidermis  is 
evidenced  in  many  cases  by  the  subsequent  occurrence  of  dce<}uama- 
tion,  which  implies  that  the  cells  have  been  so  injured  as  to  lead  to 
their  premature  necrosis  and  discharge.  This  occurs  especially  in 
scarlet  fever  and  measles. 

In  Small-pox  there  is  a  much  more  severe  inflammation.  In  this  case 
the  virus,  which  is  present  in  the  exudation  or  so-called  lymph, 
evidently  lodges  in  the  skin  and  multiplies  there,  leading  to  pro- 
nounced local  changes  (see  p.  163). 

4» 
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The  effects  of  the  irritant  are  seen  mainly  in  the  epidermis,  which 
ahowH  changes  chiefly  in  the  more  plastic  Malpighian  layer.  Many  at 
the  cells  undergo  a  kind  of  coagulation-necrosis,  their  nuclei  being  lost 
and  their  substance  converted  into  a  hyaline  material.  These  necrosed 
epidermic  cells  allow  of  spaces  being  formed  among  their  layers  in 
which  exuded  fluid  collects.  In  this  way  a  vesicle  is  formed,  bat  it 
does  not  consist  of  a  single  cavity.  As  shown  in  Fig.  714,  the  epi- 
dBrmic  cells  or  their  remains  form  a  network  of  fibres  and  partition! 


M  &1t«rcpcl  epldnnnl 


T«Hlclfr.     SuperfldAUir  Umre  Is  h  network 
10  uf  thi>  mBah«B  ('>,  b)  un  pus  curputcle*.    I 

',  the  culls  i>(  whkb  iin'diritliigutabable" 


which  divide  the  vesicle  into  compartments  or  loculi  {b  in  figure)  in 
which  a  serous  fluid,  containing  the  micrococci,  is  presenL  As  the 
inflammation  increases  in  intensity  leucocytes  are  exuded,  and  these 
accumulate,  as  seen  in  the  figure,  both  in  the  superficial  layers  of  the 
cutis  (d)  and  in  the  loculi  of  the  vesicle.  By  the  aggregation  of  these 
the  vesicle  becomes  a  pustule.  In  the  figure  it  is  seen  that  while  Uk 
papillary  layer  of  the  skin  (rf)  is  somewhat  infiltrated  with  leucocytes, 
yet  it  is  not  destroyed,  and  the  interpapillary  processes  of  the  Mal- 
pighian layer  of  the  epidermis  (e)  still  persist.  Sometimes  no  further 
destruction  occurs  than  this  ;  the  pustule  dries  in  and  a  crust  is  formed, 
anil  under  it  the  Malpighian  layer  forms  new  epidermis,  so  that  when 
the  crust  is  shed  healing  occurs  without  any  loss  of  substance.  Bui 
more  commonly  the  action  of  the  virus  causes  death  of  the  superficial 
layers  of  the  cutis  as  well  as  of  the  epidermis.  This  is  shown  in  Fi^ 
715,  wh«te  an  inicction  thrown  into  the  arteries  runs  into  the  surround- 
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ing  skin  (a,  a),  but  does  not  penetrate  into  the  slough  (b).  In  this  case, 
when  the  crusts  are  torn,  little  sloughs  infiltrated  with  pus  are  revealed, 
on  the  removal  of  which  ulcere  appear.  By  the  healing  of  the  flat  ulcers 
we  have  the  depressed  reticulated  cicatrices  characteristic  of  small-pox 
(the  so-called  pitting  of  small-pox). 

Vaccination  produces  a  lesion  identical  in  its  anatomical  characters 
with  that  of  small-pox. 


'hlls  lbs  novriMcil 


3.  Ittfiammations  from  heat,  cold,  and  i^jnry. — (a)  BnmB  and 
scalds. — We  include  here  the  lesions  produced  by  the  application  of 
excessive  heat  to  the  skin,  whether  the  heated  substance  applied  be 
in  the  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous  form.  The  heat  acting  as  an  irritant 
damages  or  kills  the  tissue,  and  ao  we  have  signs  of  inflammation, 
frequently  associated  with  necrosis. 

Burns  have  been  classified,  according  to  their  intensity,  into 
three  degrees,  characterized  by  the  three  phenomena — hypersemia, 
vesication,  sloughing. 

Id  Ihe  Flrat  dsBna  the  heat  is  odIj  BaflicieDt  to  prodnce  a  lijperitmia  of  the  ekm. 
ExpOBOre  to  the  rays  of  the  bqd,  or  to  hot  water  of  a  temperatare  of  100°  F.,  and 
upnanlB,  causes  Buch  a  relaxation  of  the  arl«rieB  bb  to  indoce  considerable  coDgee- 
tion.  The  inflaromBtory  nature  of  this  hjperffioiia  is  shown  by  its  continuance  for 
some  time  after  removal  of  the  cause,  and  b;  the  occasioaal  oocarreaee  of  some 
(pdematona  swelling  of  the  skin.     Alter  a  time  there  may  be  desquamation. 

The  Second  degree  is  produced  by  the  action  of  a  temperature  ol  140°  to  185°  F., 
oi  bj  the  evanescent  action  of  a  still  higher  temperature.  The  eSect  is  to  cause  an 
iDflammatory  eiudatioo  from  the  papillary  layer  of  the  skin,  which  accumulates  in 
the  epidermis  bo  as  to  form  a  vesicle.  The  changes  in  the  rete  Malpij^hii  are 
similar  to  those  already  described  as  occurring  in  the  formation  of  the  small-poi 
Tesicle,  but  they  are  more  rapidly  prodaced  and  the  layer  of  cells  ie  more  homogene- 
onitly  affected.  The  inflammation  soon  subsides,  and  from  the  remaining  cella  of  the 
rete  Malpighii  new  epidermis  is  reproduced  ;  there  may  be  already  a  complete  coat- 
ing of  new  epidermis  before  the  vesicle  bursts.  But  sometimes  the  vesicle  buiits 
early,  and  the  ioflamed  surface  ot  the  akin  is  exposed ;  or  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
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reie  Malpighii  may  have  been  destroyed,  even  the  interpapillary  processes.  Id 
these  cases  the  covering-over  of  the  sorface  with  epidermis  may  be  delayed,  and 
the  sarface  may  even  become  like  a  granulating  wound,  discharging  pus. 

In  the  Tblrd  degree  there  is  necrosis  not  only  of  the  epidermis  but  of  the  tnw 
skin.  The  temperature  is  over  140"  F.,  and  if  very  high  may  have  acted  for  a  very 
short  time.  As  a  general  rule  the  necrosed  tissue  lies  as  a  dry  crust  on  the  surface. 
An  inflammatory  process  occurs  around  it,  with  exudation,  going  on  usually  to 
suppuration.  In  this  way  the  slough  is  separated,  and  a  granulating  wound  is  left 
which  heals  in  the  usual  way,  leaving  a  cicatrix,  the  character  of  which  varies  with 
the  depth  of  the  slough. 

Eeference  has  already  been  made  to  the  fact  that  Hsemoglobinuria 
sometimes  follows  burns,  and  also  that  reduction  of  temperature  may 
occur.  These,  along  with  reduction  of  blood-pressure  from  dilatation 
of  arteries,  probably  have  to  do  with  the  occasional  rapid  occurrence 
of  death  from  extensive  burns. 

If  the  person  survive  for  some  time  afler  the  burning,  inflammations 
of  internal  organs,  the  lungs,  kidneys,  serous  membranes,  are  frequently 
found ;  also  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  and  of  the  liver.  These 
are  to  be  ascribed  with  great  probability  to  the  alteration  of  the 
blood. 

It  is  much  more  difficult  to  account  for  the  occurrence  of  the 
Duodenal  ulcer  after  burns.  When  several  weeks  elapse  before  death, 
there  is  found,  in  about  20  per  cent,  of  the  cases,  one  or  more  ulcers, 
usually  situated  in  the  duodenum  near  the  pylorus,  but  sometimes  in 
the  pyloric  region  of  the  stomach.  It  may  be  a  superficial  haemorrhagic 
erosion  or  a  deeply  penetrating  ulcer. 

{b)  Frost-bite  and  Chilblain. — These  conditions  are  produced  by  the 
action  of  excessively  low  temperatures.  We  can  distinguish  three 
degrees  here  also. 

The  common  Chilblain  or  Pernio  is  an  example  of  the  First  degree. 
If  portions  of  the  body  are  frequently  exposed  to  a  low  temperature 
and  then  heated,  a  chronic  or  subacute  inflammation  is  induced.  This 
occurs  especially  in  the  fingers  and  toes.  There  is  passive  hypersemia 
sometimes  amounting  almost  to  stasis,  so  that  the  part  has  a  livid 
hue.  There  is  also  serous  exudation,  so  that  the  part  is  swollen  and 
oedematous ;  there  may  be  red  corpuscles  as  well  as  leucocytes  in  the 
exudation.     Sometimes  ulceration  occurs. 

The  Second  degree  includes  the  Less  severe  oases  of  frost-bite. 
The  skin  has  been  frozen  and  too  rapidly  thawed,  the  result  being  such 
an  injury  to  the  tissue  as  to  cause  an  acute  inflammation.  The  epi- 
dermis is  raised  in  blisters,  which  often  contain  a  bloody  serum.  There 
may  even  be  sloughing  of  the  superficial  layers  of  the  cutis,  and  on 
separation  of  the  slough  an  indolent  ulcer  forms. 
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In  the  Third  degree,  forming  the  More  severe  cases  of  firost-bite, 
there  has  been  prolonged  exposure  to  very  intense  cold.  The  conse- 
quence is  the  complete  freezing  of  part  of  the  body,  especially  in 
regions  removed  from  the  heart,  as  the  fingers  and  toes.  The  tissues 
are  stififened  by  freezing,  and  the  blood  coagulated,  so  that  sometimes 
parts  can  be  broken  off  like  glass.  When  the  parts  are  thawed  gan- 
grene sets  in.  The  whole  frozen  part  does  not  die;  there  is  partial 
recovery  with  inflammation.  The  gangrenous  part  is  separated  in  the 
usual  way,  generally  with  decomposition  (moist  gangrene). 

(c)  Wounds  and  Excoriations. — The  phenomena  connected  with  the 
healing  of  wounds  and  the  formation  of  granulations  have  been  con- 
sidered in  previous  pages.  When  merely  the  epidermis  is  removed 
by  an  injury,  forming  an  Excoriation,  it  is  restored  with  remarkable 
celerity.  The  epidermic  cells  at  the  margin  and  those  of  the  deeper 
layers  divide  and  form  new  cells  which  restore  the  surface. 

In  the  case  of  a  deeper  wound  the  epidermis  also  shows  great  vigour, 
and  it  sometimes  advances  beyond  the  line  of  the  other  healing  pro- 
cesses. The  new-formed  epidermis  may  advance  over  a  blood-clot 
filling  up  a  wound.  The  epidermis  here  has  a  remarkably  transparent 
hyaline  appearance  and  is  continuous,  not  with  the  Malpighian  layer, 
but  with  the  layers  superficial  to  that.  The  character  of  the  cells  here 
and  their  transparency  suggest  that  they  may  be  derived  from  the 
stratum  lucid um.  It  may,  indeed,  be  suggested  that  this  layer  in 
the  normal  skin  is  composed  of  young  epidermis,  and  that  the  loss 
on  the  surface  is  supplied  by  new-formation  here  and  not  in  the 
Malpighian  layer. 

4.  Septic  and  Infective  inflammations. — We  include  here  those 
forms  of  inflammation  of  the  skin  which  can  be  traced  to  the  action 
of  microbes,  apart  from  those  which  have  the  characters  of  the  specific 
new-formations. 

(a)  Boil  and  Carbuncle. — A  boil  is  a  localized  acute  suppurative 
inflammation  with  a  limited  necrosis  of  the  cutis.  The  irritant  finds 
access  by  the  sebaceous  glands  or  hair  follicles,  and  consists  of  pyogenic 
microbes.  The  source  of  these  may  be  obscure,  but  in  some  cases  they 
are  derived  from  contact  with  a  cadaver.  The  inflammation  manifests 
itself  in  hyperaemia  and  exudation,  so  that  a  localized  redness  and 
swelling  are  the  results.  A  piece  of  skin  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
inflamed  area  dies,  and  a  small  abscess  having  formed,  the  slough  is  by 
degrees  discharged  along  with  the  pus. 

The  Carbuncle  is  similar  in  its  general  characters  to  the  boil,  but  a 
much  larger  piece  of  skin  is  involved.     The  slough  is  therefore  of  much 
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greater  extent.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  whole  piece  of  skin  in 
its  entire  thickness  dies  and  is  separated  as  a  dry  leathery  slough. 
More  frequently  the  necrosis  is  less  extensive  in  the  superficial  Uyers 
than  in  the  deeper  parts,  and  the  slough  is  discharged  through  numerous 
small  apertures. 

(b)  Lesions  from  cadaveric  poisons. — In  the  fluids  of  the  dead  hody, 
during  the  process  of  decomposition,  there  are  innumerable  bacteria  of 
different  kinds.  Some  of  these  may  attack  the  skin  of  the  dissector  or 
pathologist,  and  find  a  lodgment  there.  The  organisms  themselves  are 
of  very  various  degrees  of  virulence.  The  fluid  in  the  abdomen  after 
septic  peritonitis,  such  as  that  which  occurs  in  one  form  of  puerperal 
fever,  for  example,  teems  with  micrococci,  and  this  fluid  is  peculiarly 
virulent  when  applied  to  the  skin. 

Besides  degrees  of  activity  in  the  vims,  there  are  varioos  degrees  in  the  suscep- 
tibility  of  different  persons,  and  of  the  same  person  at  different  times.  A  state  of 
exhaustion  of  the  body  causes  a  greater  degree  of  susceptibility,  and  makes  the 
inroads  of  the  virus  when  once  implanted  more  vigorous  than  in  persons  in  ordinsrj 
health.  The  inference  from  tliis  is,  that  the  best  treatment  for  this  condition  is  to 
leave  off  work  and  at  once  seek  rest  and  fresh  air. 

The  virus  very  often  finds  access  to  the  skin  without  any  breach  of 
surface.  \Vlien  a  wound  is  made  during  dissection  it  is  usually  washed 
thoroughly  and  sucked,  while  bleeding  is  encouraged ;  in  this  way  the 
virus  may  be  washed  away.  But  if  it  gets  into  the  hair  follicles  or 
sweat  glands  it  may  lodge  and  multiply  undisturbed. 

The  results  are  somewhat  various.  The  most  severe  is  the  occur- 
rence of  an  Acute  phlegmonous  inflammation,  which  rapidly  goes  on 
to  suppuration.  In  some  cases  the  inflammation  spreads  upwards, 
having  the  characters  of  an  extending  erysipelas.  In  others  the 
characters  arc  more  those  of  angeioleucitis,  the  virus  extending  by  the 
lymphatic  vessels,  by  which  it  may  reach  the  glands.  There  may  thus 
occur  a  suppurating  bubo  of  the  axillary  glands. 

An  inflammation  of  the  skin  resembling  erysipelas  may  spread  from 
the  glands  so  affected,  as  the  virus,  checked  in  its  upward  course 
towards  the  tnink  by  the  glands,  passes  outwards  to  the  lymph  spaces 
around.  This  course  of  events  is  shown  in  the  account  which  Paget 
has  given  of  his  own  case  in  his  "  Clinical  Lectures  and  Essays."  The 
inflammation  may  travel  along  the  connective  tissue  of  the  skin  and 
subcutaneous  tissue,  and  may  even  reach  the  pleura.  In  the  skin  its 
effects  may  be  very  severe,  resulting  in  sloughing  and  profuse  suppura- 
tion like  that  in  erysipelas.  It  may  even  lead  to  septic  infection  or 
pyjemia. 

A  \csa  severe  aud  more  local  result  is  the  formation  of  Boils  at  the 
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aeata  of  inoculation.  At  first  there  is  usually  a  Huperficial  pustule,  but 
from  tliis  the  infection  is  apt  to  spread  downwards  into  the  deeper 
layers  of  the  cutis  and  produce  the  necrosis  and  suppuration  described 
above  as  the  phenomena  in  boils.  In  other  cases  the  inflammation  does 
not  result  in  necrosis  and  suppuration,  but  has  a  more  chronic  course, 
producing  what  is  sometimes  called  a  blind  boil,  namely,  an  inflamma- 
tory thickening  with  considerable  elevation. 

The  Patholoffioal  wart  or  Verrnoa  neorogenicR  is  really  a  tuber- 
culosis of  the  slcin  (see  later). 

(c)  Phle^onouB  inflammations.  EryBipelaB. — These  names  are 
given  to  acute  infective  inflammations  of  the  skin.     In  the  case  of 


erysipelas  the  virus  depends  on  the  streptococcus  crysipelatis  which 
multiplies  more  or  less  abundantly  in  the  lymph  spaces  and  vessels  of 
the  skin  (see  Fig.  716}  and  subcutaneous  tissue.  The  result  is  a  more 
or  less  severe  inflammation.  At  first  there  is  an  infiammatory  hyper- 
emia, which  advances  as  the  viras  extends  along  the  lymph  spaces. 
This,  with  a  moderate  exudation  of  fluid  and  leucocytes,  may  be  all. 
But  sometimes  there  is  a  much  more  intense  inflammation.  The  skin 
is  infiltrated  with  leucocytes  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  softened  and 
opened  out  with  pus.  The  epidermis  is  raised  by  exudation  so  that 
vesicles  or  pustules  are  formed.  Sometimes  the  lymph  spaces  are 
occupied  with  fibrine.  Besides  suppuration,  there  is  often  necrosis  of 
portions  of  the  skin  so  that  sloughs  are  separated  with  the  pus. 

A  somewhat  similar  phlegmonous  inflammation  sometimes  occurs 
around  septic  wounds,  such  as  we  have  described  in  cadaveric  infection. 

(d)  Soft  chancre.  Ulcus  moUe. — This,  which  is  the  ordinary  non- 
syphilitic   venereal    chancre,    is    usually   situated   on    the    organs   of 
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generation.  It  is  an  acute  infectious  inflammation,  which  tends  to 
spontaneous  recovery.  In  about  24  hours  after  infection  a  vesicle  or 
pustule  appears,  which  rapidly,  by  loss  of  the  epithelium  and  molecular 
necrosis  of  the  cutis,  is  transformed  into  an  ulcer  of  small  size.  It 
increases  in  size  and  sometimes  by  infection  leads  to  others.  The  ulcer 
sometimes  shows  much  excavation,  so  that  the  skin  is  partly  under- 
mined. There  is  frequently  an  extension  to  the  neighbouring  lymphatic 
glands,  the  result  being  a  suppurating  bubo. 

The  soft  chancre  usually  heals  in  about  2  to  4  weeks,  and  does  not 
give  rise  to  syphilis.  On  the  other  hand  there  may  be  a  simultaneous 
infection  with  syphilis,  and  the  hard  chancre,  which  is  of  slow  develop- 
ment, may  supervene  in  3  or  4  weeks. 

Ducrey  and  Unna  have  asserted  that  the  infection  of  the  soft  chancre 
is  related  to  a  specific  microbe  which  has  the  form  of  a  bacillus  growing 
in  chains  (Streptobacillus). 

(e)  Malignant  OBdema. — This  depends  on  the  action  of  a  specific 
microbe,  the  bacillus  of  malignant  oedema  already  described  (p.  173). 
The  affection  usually  attacks  open  wounds,  and  the  most  typical  result 
is  an  advancing  gangrene  with  development  of  gas,  accompanied  by 
acute  inflammation. 

(/)  Splenic  fever  or  Anthrax. — This  disease  also  de{>ends  on  a 
special  bacillus,  which,  however,  usually  extends  to  the  blood,  and 
the  patient  dies  from  the  general  specific  fever.  There  is  usually  a 
local  affection  to  begin  with,  and  the  disease  may  remain  local 
The  local  affection  has  the  characters  of  a  phlegmonous  inflammation 
of  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue.  Sometimes  the  appearances  of 
malignant  cedema  are  produced.  From  these  local  manifestations 
the  condition  is  sometimes  called  Malignant  pastole. 

(g)  Hospital  gangrene. — This  is  an  infective  disease  accompanied 
by  sloughing  of  the  skin.  It  is  due  to  a  specific  virus  which  is 
supposed  to  be  a  micrococcus.  The  disease  occurs  in  unhealthy 
hospitals  especially  in  time  of  war.  It  attacks  open  wounds,  especially 
granulating  wounds,  and  is  accompanied  either  by  sloughing  or  mole- 
cular necrosis.  The  gangrene  frequently  travels  along  the  loose 
connective  tissue  and  so  may  undermine  the  skin,  or  isolate  muscles 
and  blood-vessels. 

IV.— SEPTIC  NEWFORMATIONS. 

1.  Syphilitic  lesions  of  the  skin. —The  various  manifestations  in 
the  skin  are  the  results  of  the  action  of  the  syphilitic  virus.  The 
lesions,  like  those  elsewhere,  are  either  simply  inflammatory,  or  they 
have  the  characters  of  the  gumma,  forming  in  the  latter  case  more 
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or  less  definite  tumours  composed  of  granulation  tissue.  Even  the 
purely  inflammatory  lesions  have  a  tendency,  when  they  have  persisted 
long,  to  present  considerable  new-formation  of  granulation  tissue. 
The  syphilitic  lesions  of  the  skin  may  be  divided  into  the  primary, 
secondary,  and  tertiary. 

(a)  The  Hard  chancre  has  been  already  described.  It  is  characterized 
by  a  hard  indurated  base  due  to  an  infiltration  or  replacement  of  the 
soft  and  pliant  cutis  vera  by  granulation  tissue. 

(h)  Skin  ernptionB  of  Becondary  stage.  Syphilides. — Skin  affections 
are  the  principal  manifestations  of  this  stage,  and  as  the  virus  is  in 
the  blood  the  manifestations  occur  as  a  rule  over  the  skin  as  a  whole, 
although  circumstances  may  determine  a  certain  local  selection.  The 
eruptions  are  for  the  most  part  symmetrical,  and  they  present  a 
peculiar  tendency  to  occur  in  round  patches  of  a  definite  size.  These 
patches,  by  healing  in  the  centres  and  extending  at  the  periphery, 
frequently  assume  a  circular  or  serpiginous  outline. 

The  syphilitic  eruptions  of  the  secondary  stage  are  somewhat 
similar  in  character  to  the  simple  inflammatory  eruptions,  and  they 
are  commonly  designated  by  similar  names.  There  is,  however, 
more  tendency  in  the  syphilides  to  the  development  of  granulation 
tissue  in  the  skin,  and  hence  the  papular  forms  of  eruption  are 
more  frequent.  Whilst  a  certain  order  of  frequency  is  com- 
monly seen,  yet  there  is  no  absolute  fixedness  in  the  rotation  of 
the  syphilides.  In  the  earliest  periods  there  is  usually  a  generalized 
hyperaemia  of  the  skin  (Syphilitic  erythema  or  roseola).  A  more  local 
development  of  elevated  papules,  generally  in  groups,  constituting  the 
syphilitic  lichen,  is  the  usual  form  to  follow.  In  these  papules,  the  corium, 
especially  its  superficial  layers,  and  to  a  certain  extent  the  epidermis, 
are  infiltrated  with  round  cells ;  generally  there  is  desquamation  of 
epidermis,  and  this  is  sometimes  very  prominent.  Occurring  in  the 
palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet  this  desquamation  is  so 
characteristic  as  to  give  rise  to  the  designation  syphilitic  psoruisis,  the 
resemblance  to  psoriasis  being  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  papules 
after  a  time  coalesce  and  there  is  thus  produced  a  generally  raised 
surface. 

The  Condyloma  (Plaque  muqueuse,  mucous  tuberch)  is  a  further  and 
usually  a  later  development  of  the  papule.  It  occurs  generally  in 
situations  where  two  surfaces  of  the  skin  are  in  contact  and  are  thus 
kept  moist,  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  genital  organs,  in  the  axilla, 
beneath  the  mamma,  etc.  We  have  here  a  very  marked  and  extensive 
infiltration  of  the  papillary  layer  of  the  skin  with  round  cells,  so  that 
an  elevated  surface  is  formed.     Sometimes  there  is  a  special  elongation 
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of  the  papillsB,  so  that  a  warty  surface  is  produced,  giving  rise  to  the 
Pointed  condyloma.  Sometimes  the  condyloma  breaks  down  on  the 
surface  and  an  ulcer  forms. 

The  syphilitic  papules  sometimes  develop  into  pustules  or  vesicles. 
The  pustule  forms  by  the  epidermis  being  raised  from  the  surface, 
while  a  fluid  inflammatory  exudation  occurs  between  it  and  the  corium, 
which  latter  remains  infiltrated  with  round  cells.  The  pustule  or 
vesicle  and  its  infiltrated  base  may  enlarge  so  as  to  produce  a  broad 
bleb  on  a  red  raised  base  (Syphilitic  pemphigus).  The  blebs  often  dry-in 
and  form  raised  cnists  (Bupia),  In  these  cases  the  pustules  are  as  if  on 
the  sur£^e  of  condylomata.  This  is  still  more  the  case  in  Pemphigus 
neonatorum,  which  is  one  of  the  manifestations  of  hereditary  syphilis. 
Here  the  corium  is  aflected  somewhat  as  in  the  condyloma,  but  the 
infiltration  has  more  the  characters  of  granulation  tissue.  In  the 
condyloma  the  structure  of  the  skin  remains  to  a  great  extent,  but  it  is 
infiltrated  with  round  cells,  which  are  mostly  leucocytes.  In  pemphigus 
neonatorum,  however,  the  tissue  is  replaced  by  a  vascular  tissue  in 
which  are  many  large  cells,  the  condition  approaching  to  that  of  the 
gumma.  On  the  surface  of  this  the  epidermis  is  raised,  forming  s 
vesicle  or  pustule. 

(c)  The  Gumma. — This  is,  as  we  have  seen,  a  special  tertiary  mani- 
festation. It  begins  as  a  hard  swelling  in  the  cutis.  It  increases  in 
size  and  raises  the  surface,  sometimes  forming  a  tumoiu*  of  considerable 
dimensions.  The  gumma,  which  may  be  multiple,  is  prone  to  ulcera- 
tion. The  OummatouB  nicer  somewhat  resembles  the  hard  chancre, 
being  an  indolent  ulcer  with  a  hard  base.  There  may  be  extensive 
destruction  of  the  skin  by  the  gradual  extension  of  the  ulcer. 

2.  Tuberculosis  of  the  skin.  Lupns.  Scrofuloderma. — The  skin 
from  its  position  is  much  exposed  to  tubercular  infection.  The 
cutaneous  surface,  however,  cannot  bo  regarded  as  very  susceptible  to 
this  infection.  Tuberculosis  varies  somewhat  according  to  the  region  of 
the  skin  which  is  aifected.  The  most  frequent  and  characteristic  form 
is  Lupus. 

Lupus  occurs  mostly  in  children,  and  attacks  chiefly  the  face.  The 
tubercle  bacillus  having  obtained  a  footing  produces  an  advancing 
infiltration  of  the  cutis  with  granulation  tissue,  in  the  midst  of  which 
giant-cclls  and  sometimes  defined  tubercles  are  frequently  visible. 
These,  however,  are  apt  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the  cellular  infiltra- 
tion. There  is  commonly  an  exaggeration  of  the  epidermis,  so  that 
epidermic  processes  may  penetrate  into  the  granulation  tissue. 
With  all  this  there  is  a  destruction  of  the  specific  structures  of  the 
skin.    The  sebaceous  glands  and  hair  follicles  are  destroyed,  but  it 
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is  said  that  the  sweat  glands,  being  situated  beneath  the  cutis,  are 
spared. 

The  tubercular  new-formation  undergoes  degenerative  changes,  which 
lead  frequently  to  ulceration,  but  sometimes  cause  cicatrization  without 
ulceration. 

The  appearances  presented  to  the  naked  eye  vary  considerably. 
There  is  a  local  infiltration  of  the  skin,  giving  an  irregular  raised 
surface.  The  thickening  may  be  very  great  (L.  hypertrophicus) ;  or 
there  may  be  considerable  thickening  and  desquamation  of  the  epi- 
dermis (L,  ex/diativus).  Ulceration  is  frequently  manifest  (L.  exedens 
or  ukeraiis),  and  the  ulcers  are  often  very  varied  in  shape ;  or  ulcera- 
tion may  be  absent  (L,  non-exedens). 

Lupus  is  not  usually  accompanied  by  tubercular  manifestations  in 
other  parts,  except  that  the  associated  lymphatic  glands  are  not 
infrequently  affected. 

Scrofaloderma  is  a  term  whose  definition  from  lupus  is  not  easily 
made.  It  is  mostly  secondary  to  tuberculosis  in  the  glands  or  sub- 
cutaneous tissue.  The  primary  seat  being  usually  beneath  the  cutis 
the  latter  is  attacked  irregularly,  and  there  may  be,  over  an  extended 
surface,  many  irregular  swellings  with  ulcerations.  There  may  be  great 
thickening  of  the  skin,  such  as  to  cause  some  resemblance  to  elephanti- 
asis in  cases  where  the  leg  is  affected. 

The  Pathological  wart,  consisting  as  it  does  of  a  tuberculosis  of  the 
skin,  has  all  the  characters  of  lupus.  It  arises  by  inoculation  of  the 
tubercle  bacillus  in  the  course  of  post-mortem  work.  There  is  at  first 
a  more  or  less  acute  localized  inflammation,  which  gradually  subsides 
into  a  chronic  thickening,  the  surface  of  which  often  shows  exaggerated 
papillae  like  those  of  a  wart.  There  is  not  much  tendency  to  exten- 
sion, and  not  much  inclination  to  healing. 

3.  Leprosy  in  its  cutaneous  or  so-called  tubercular  form  has  been 
already  described. 

4.  Elephantiasis  has  also  been  considered  at  pages  210  and  211. 

5.  Orannloma  fungoides  (myromfungoid.es). — This  is  a  disease  of  the 
skin  and  subcutaneous  tissues  with  close  analogies  to  sarcoma.  Any 
part  of  the  surface  may  be  affected,  and  the  lesions  are  usually  multiple. 
In  the  early  stages  there  is  erythema  with  slight  swelling;  later,  nodular 
elevations,  growing  often  into  large  fungoid  tumours,  appear.  The 
tumours  are  firm,  flesh  coloured  or  distinctly  red.  Necrosis  and 
haemorrhage  may  occur.  One  of  the  striking  features  of  the  disease 
is  the  rapid  disappearance  and  reappearance  of  certain  of  the  tumours. 

Microscopically  there  is  nothing  very  distinctive.  The  appearances 
resemble  what  is  met  with  in  lymphadenoma  or  round-celled  sarcoma 
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(Fig.  717).  Although  various  forms  of  microbes  have  been  deeuibed 
as  occurring  in  the  tissues,  the  causation  of  the  disease  is  still 
unknown. 

6.  FrambtMia.  Taws.  Pian. — The  disease  called  by  these  names, 
of  which  the  two  last  are  the  local  designations,  presents  manj 
analogies  with  syphilis.  Some  European  observers  have  believed  it  to 
be  syphilis,  but  those  who  have  actually  come  into  contact  with  the 


disease  have  denied  the  identity.  It  is  met  with  almost  solely  in  tht 
coloured  races,  but  this  is  probably  because  of  local  circumstances 
and  habits.  It  is  endemic  in  certain  tropical  lands,  chiefly  the 
tropical  parts  of  America,  including  the  West  Indies  and  parts  of  Nortli 
and  South  America,  the  West  and  East  Coasts  of  Africa,  many  of  the 
African  islands,  und  some  of  those  of  the  Pacific. 

The  disease  is  acquired  by  contagion  or  inoculation,  and  begiiii 
mostly  in  childhood,  although  the  first  year  is  usually  exempt.  A 
period  of  incubation  of  three  to  ten  weeks  is  followed  by  the  PrimaiJ 
Utd  at  tirst  in  the  form  of  a  papule,  followed  by  an  ulcer,  the  floor 
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of  which  consists  of  granulation  tissue     The  lesion  is  seldom  on  the 
genital  organs,  and  it  is  not  indurated 

There  is  next  a  Secondary  stage,  which  usually  begins  after  the 
primary  one  has  healed  It  is  associated  with  fever  and  general 
symptoms,  and  is  charactenzed  by  a  cutaneous  eruption  The  eruption 
is   at  first  merely  congestive,  but  papules  develop    most  of  which 
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disappear,  but  some  persist  and  enlarge,  and  there  are  formed  areas 
of  protruding  fungating  granulations  which  are  sometimes  called 
tubercles.  These  tubercles  have  been  compared  to  raapberries,  and 
from  this  is  derived  the  name  Framba'sia  ( framboise  =  &  raspberry),  but 
they  do  not  usually  have  the  bright  red  colour  of  that  fruit.  There  is 
some  discharge  of  pus  from  the  tubercles.  These  secondary  tubercles 
may  be  very  few,  aixl  they  have  not  a  symmetrical  arrangement.  The 
microscopic  structure  is  that  of  ordinary  granulations.  It  is  comparable 
with  that  of  the  condylomata  of  syphilis,  but  the  tubercles  are  not,  like 
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these,  limited  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mouth  and  genitals,  and 
they  do  not  occur  in  the  mucous  membranes. 

The  Tertiary  stage  may,  like  that  of  syphilis,  super^^ene  long  after 
the  healing  of  the  secondary  stage,  or  it  may  almost  directly  follow  it 
There  are  chiefly  extensive  ulcerations  of  the  skin,  and  sometimes  of 
the  mucous  membranes.  There  are  no  proper  gummata  and  there  is 
no  caseous  condition,  but  simply  an  exuberant  growth  of  granulations 
which  break  down  and  form  ulcers.  At  the  advancing  edge  the 
granulation  tissue  may  bo  seen  advancing  in  the  superficial  layers  of 
the  cutis,  as  in  Fig.  718.  These  ulcerations  are  most  common  on  tbe 
legs,  and  extensive  thickenings  and  ulcerations  may  supervene  so  as  to 
produce  resemblances  to  elephantiasis  and  leprosy.  In  this  stage  there 
is  an  occasional  extension  to  the  periosteum,  but  not  apparently  to  the 
nervous  system. 

The  analogies  with  syphilis  are  obvious  from  the  above  descriptioD. 
The  points  of  difference  are  chiefly  the  early  age  of  its  occurrence,  its 
endemic  character,  the  fact  that  the  secondary  stage  is  characterized  bv 
tubercles  of  granulation  tissue  rather  than  polymorphous  eruptions,  the 
difference  in  structure  and  locality  of  the  tertiary  lesions,  and  the 
absence  of  any  affection  of  the  lymphatic  glands.  From  the  author's 
own  observation  of  a  case  of  Framboesia  he  is  convinced  that  the  two 
diseases  are  perfectly  distinct. 

Literatnre. — FramlHfHia — See  a  very  complete  account  of  the  dis.  with  literature, 
etc.,  by  J.  NuMA  Rat,  Frambcesia  (Yaws),  with  prefatory  remarks  by  Jonathan 
Hhtchinbon,  1891 ;  New  Sydenham  Society  Atlas  fass.,  i.  and  ii.,  1902. 

v.— TROPHONEUROSES  OF  THE  SKIN. 

We  include  under  this  heading  lesions  of  the  skin  in  which,  by  reason 
of  disease  of  the  nervous  system,  such  changes  occur  in  the  nutritive 
processes  as  to  lead  to  definite  anatomical  results.  The  existence  of 
separate  trophic  nerves  for  the  skin  has  not  been  demonstrated.  But 
there  are  evidences,  especially  in  {)athological  processes,  that  trophic 
centres  exist,  and  that  fibres  convey  impulses  of  this  kind  to  the  skin. 
The  ganglia  of  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  and  the  similar 
Gasserian  ganglion  seem  to  contain  trophic  centres,  and  the  trophic 
fibres  are  either  identical  with  the  sensory  ones  or  run  along  with 
them. 

Causation. — We  have  already  seen  that  certain  conditions  of  the 
nerves  lead  to  disorders  of  the  circulation  in  the  skin  {vide  ante\  and 
that  some  of  these  affections  graduate  towards  inflammations.  We 
have  here  to  consider  conditions,  more  or  less  definitely  related  to  the 
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nerves,  in  which  pronounced  structural  changes  occur,  many  of  them 
having  the  characters  of  inflammation. 

The  exact  relation  of  the  lesions  to  the  nerves  is  often  difficult  to 
determine.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  undoubted  that  interference  with 
the  nerves  by  division  or  by  irritation  induces  lesions  of  the  skin. 
A^in,  locomotor  ataxia  is  often  accompanied  by  cutaneous  eruptions, 
especially  during  the  early  stage.  These  are  probably  the  result  of 
the  irritation  of  sensory  nerves.  Further,  there  are  skin  lesions  which 
apparently  arise  by  irritants  in  the  blood  attacking  the  nerves.  This 
possibly  applies  to  some  cases  of  urticaria  and  erythema  nodosum,  and 
is  asserted  also  to  have  to  do  with  the  causation  of  herpes.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  difficult  to  assign  the  exact  modus  operandi  of  the 
nerve-condition  on  the  lesions  in  the  skin.  The  influence  may  be 
exercised  by  means  of  the  blood  supply,  but  also  more  directly.  It  can 
scarcely  be  thought  that  the  nerve-lesions  in  themselves  are  capable  of 
producing  inflammations  of  the  skin,  for  which  the  action  of  irritants  is 
necessary,  but  nerve-conditions  may  so  affect  the  skin  that  ordinary 
stimuli,  as  of  friction,  etc.,  may  come  to  act  as  irritants  and  induce 
inflammation.  In  such  cases  the  nerve-lesion  is  the  most  important 
element  in  the  causation. 

1.  Cntaneous  loBions  in  nerve-leprosy. — These  have  been  already 
referred  to.  They  consist  chiefly  in  alterations  in  colour,  with  ulcera- 
tions which  are  probably  to  be  ascribed  to  the  anaesthesia. 

2.  Cutaneous  lesions  due  to  nerve-syphilis. — When  syphilis  attacks 
the  peripheral  nerves  there  are  cutaneous  eruptions,  often  characterized 
by  long-continued  pigmentation.  These  are  distinguished  from  ordinary 
syphilides  by  their  persistent  local  distribution. 

3.  Herpes. — The  two  principal  divisions  of  herpes  are  to  be  dis- 
tinguished in  their  general  causation,  although  similar  in  their  ana- 
tomical characters.  On  the  one  hand.  Herpes  facialis  and  Herpes 
genitalis  occur  in  the  course  of  a  number  of  acute  febrile  diseases,  such 
as  pneumonia,  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  and  malaria,  being  particuhirly 
frequent  in  pneumonia.  It  is  probable  that  the  infective  agent  acts  on 
the  nerves  of  these  parts,  and  so  leads  to  the  aflbction.  On  the  other 
hand.  Herpes  zoster  is  related  to  an  unknown  irritant  which  attacks 
the  particular  nerve  stems,  producing  neuralgia.  The  eruption  is  limited 
to  the  distribution  of  particular  nerves,  and  is  strictly  unilat<^ral.  It  is 
frequently  related  to  an  intercostal  nerve,  or  it  may  occur  on  one  side 
of  the  face  in  connection  with  a  neuralgia  of  the  fifth  nerve. 

The  eruption  in  the  skin  is  in  the  form  of  vesicles  which  somewhat 
rapidly  pass  through  a  series  of  changes.  There  is  first  a  group  of 
slight  elevations  occupying  a  reddened  patch  of  skin,  and  each  of  these 
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rapidly  develops  a  vesicle ;  in  a  few  days  the  vesicle  dries  up  into  a 
crust,  under  which  fresh  epidermis  is  formed.  In  its  details  the  eruption 
is  inflammatory.  There  is  hyperaemia  and  cedema  of  the  papillary  layer 
of  the  skin.  The  serous  exudation  collects  in  the  Malpighian  layer  of 
the  epidermis,  separating  its  cells  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  small-pox 
eruption.  The  vesicle  is  divided  by  a  network  composed  of  the  elongated 
and  'contorted  epidermic  cells,  which  often  present  clear  spaces  or 
vacuoles  in  their  substance.  In  the  serous  contents  of  the  vesicles 
there  are  leucocytes,  and  these  may  accumulate  till  the  fluid  approaches 
to  the  nature  of  pus.  The  papillary  layer  is  also  frequently  the  seat  of 
infiltration  with  round  cells.  Occasionally  there  is  haemorrhage,  and 
the  papillary  layer  of  the  skin  may  be  destroyed,  so  that  when  healing 
occurs  by  granulation  a  cicatrix  may  be  the  result. 

• 

The  nervous  origin  of  herpes  has  been  abundantly  established.  Direct  injur; 
to  a  nerve,  as  by  a  gunshot  or  other  wound,  may  cause  it.  It  is  to  be  presumed 
that,  in  this  case,  the  inflammatory  process  in  the  wound  irritates  the  nerve,  and 
the  cutaneous  inflammation  may  be  regarded  as  due  to  the  irritation  of  trophic 
fibres. 

A  herpetic  eruption  may  arise  from  disease  of  the  spinal  cord  and  brain.  In  the 
case  of  the  cord  it  is  chiefly  in  locomotor  ataxia  that  we  meet  with  herpes,  and 
the  eruption  is  accompanied  by  the  severe  pains  characteristic  of  that  disease. 
We  know  that  in  locomotor  ataxia  the  posterior  columns  of  the  cord  are 
affected,  and  this  would  indicate  that  the  cutaneous  trophic  fibres  run  in  these 
parts,  while  the  coincidence  of  neuralgic  pains  also  indicates  a  sensory  locality.  It 
is  here  again  to  be  presumed  that  the  lesion  producing  the  herpes  is  an  irritati?e 
one  as  indicated  by  the  violent  coincident  pains.  But  we  may  have  herpetic  erop- 
tions  from  disease  in  the  brain.  There  are  cases  recorded  in  which  one  half  of  the 
body  was  affected,  and  in  some  of  these  there  was  a  hemiplegia  due  to  a  coarse 
lesion  in  the  brain.  There  are  also  a  few  cases  on  record  of  universal  or  nearly 
universal  herpes. 

4.  Olossy  skin. — This  name  was  applied  by  Paget  to  a  condition 
which  he  observed  in  connection  with  injuries  or  wounds  of  the  nerves. 
There  is  here  again  indication  of  irritation  of  the  nerves,  as  there  is 
always  neuralgic  pain,  described  by  Mitchell  as  burning  pain.  The 
condition  also  occurs  sometimes  after  an  attack  of  herpes  (Paget),  and 
it  may  he  associated  with  eczema.  It  may  also  follow  disease  of  the 
spinal  cord  (Mitchell). 

The  disease  occurs  mainly  in  the  hand,  and  especially  in  the  fingers. 
The  affected  fingers  **are  usually  tapering,  smooth,  hairless,  almost 
devoid  of  wrinkles,  glossy,  pink,  or  ruddy,  or  blotched  as  if  with 
permanent  chilblains  *'  (Paget).  The  most  striking  peculiarity  is  the 
shining,  glossy  appearance  of  the  surface  as  if  it  had  been  varnished. 
The  condition  has  been  compared  to  chilblains,  but  sometimes  Xhe 
appearance  is  rather  that  of  highly   polished    scars,    and   it   more 
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closely  resembles  morphoda.  In  the  affected  parts  the  hairs  mostly 
disappear,  and  the  nails  undergo  peculiar  changes.  The  latter  become 
greatly  curved,  much  more  than  in  cases  of  phthisis,  while  the  skin  at 
the  root  of  the  nail  becomes  retracted,  leaving  the  sensitive  matrix 
partly  exposed.  The  disease  affects  mainly  the  fingers  and  toes,  but  it 
may  extend  to  the  palm  of  the  hand  or  the  dorsum  of  the  foot.  The 
histological  details  of  this  condition  are  little  known. 

5.  Scleroderma  and  Morphosa. — The  name  scleroderma  adultorum 
is  given  to  a  rare  form  of  skin  disease  which  affects  considerable  areas 
and  is  usually  symmetrical.  Morphoea  or  Addison's  keloid  has  similar 
anatomical  characters,  but  occurs  in  localized  patches. 

In  the  more  diffuse  form  of  scleroderma  proper,  extensive  tracts  of 
skin  are  sometimes  involved,  such  as  the  greater  {)art  of  the  face,  the 
arms,  etc.  In  a  case  observed  by  the  author,  the  face,  chest,  and  both 
forearms  and  hands  were  affected,  and  dry  gangrene  had  occurred  in 
the  fingers,  which  had  a  stiff  black  appearance. 

The  nature  of  these  affections  is  not  quite  determined,  but  many  facts  point  to  a 
nervous  origin.  There  is  the  symmetrical  character  of  the  lesion  and  its  wide 
distribution,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  lesions  of  the  sympathetic  have  been  believed 
to  give  rise  to  it.  The  lesions,  consisting  of  a  slow  increase  of  the  connective  tissue 
with  atrophy  of  the  special  structures,  resemble  those  which  occur  in  muscles  as  a 
result  of  severance  from  their  trophic  centres. 

In  its  anatomical  details  the  skin  in  both  forms  presents  characters 
which  may  be  summarized  as  atrophy  with  chronic  inflammation.  The 
papillae  are  mostly  flattened,  and  the  cutis  thinner  than  normal ;  the 
cutis  is  composed  also  of  more  homogeneous  connective  tissue  than 
usual,  having  somewhat  the  characters  of  cicatricial  tissue,  and  less 
fibrous  than  that  of  the  normal  skin.  This  condition  extends  some- 
what to  the  subcutaneous  tissue  where  the  fat  is  to  a  considerable 
extent  atrophied,  apparently  by  the  encroachment  of  the  connective 
tissue. 

The  hairs  are  also  atrophied  in  the  affected  areas,  and  there  is 
alopecia  when  the  patches  extend  to  the  hairy  scalp.  The  evidence 
of  chronic  inflammation  is  the  existence  of  abundant  nuclei  in  the 
altered  skin.  These  are  usually  aggregated  around  the  blood-vessels, 
but  they  are  also  seen  around  sebaceous  glands  and  under  the  rete 
Malpighii. 

Complete  recovery  seems  to  be  not  uncommon  in  this  disease, 
although  it  may  be  slow. 

Allied  to  scleroderma  in  the  general  characters  of  the  lesion  in  the 

skin  is  the  condition  commonly  designated  Sclerema  neonatorum.    In 

this  disease  the  skin,  usually  of  the  lower  extremities,  is  hard  and 

4i 
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swollen,  so  that  movement  of  the  limbs  is  curtailed.     When  it  persists 
for  some  time  the  skin  may  be  like  parchment. 

Literatim. — Htrptu — Picaud,  Des  eruptions  cat&n.  cons^.  aux  l^ions  traumat., 
1875;  MrrcHELL,  Injuries  of  nerves,  etc.,  1872;  Babenspbvng,  Charit^-Annalen,  ix.. 
1863 ;  Kaposi,  Hautkrankh.,  1882  ;  Charcot,  Dis.  of  nerv.  syst.,  i.  (Syd.  Soc.),  1877. 
Olo*tnf  jiX*in— Paget,  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,  i.,  1864 ;  MrrcHELL,  loc.  cit.;  Bowlbt, 
Injuries  and  Dis.  of  nerves,  1889.  Schroderma — Hilton  Fag<»b,  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep., 
1867,  XV.,  187 ;  Chiari  und  Mader,  Vierteljahrschr.  f.  Denuat.  u.  Syph.,  1878;  Hut- 
chinson, Lect.  on  clin.  surg.,  1878  ;  Schwim^ier,  Die  neuropath.  Dennatosen,  1883: 
M'Caluan,  Glas.  Med.  Jour.,  xvi.,  1881;  Steven,  ibid.,  xxvi..  1886:  Erbes, 
Vierteljahrsch.  f.  Dermat.,  xv.,  1888;  Lewin  and  Heller  (literature  very  fall), 
Charity- Annalen,  xix.,  1894;  Ballanttne  {Scierema),  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  1890,  i.,  403. 
Addi9on*H  ATe/oiVi— Addison,  Published  writings  (Syd.  Soc.),  1869;  Hilton  Faoge. 
loc.  cit.;  Hutchinson,  loc.  cit. 


VI.— HYPERTROPHIES  AND  TUMOURS  OF  THE   SKIN. 

1.  Ichthyosis. — This  is  a  disease  which  apparently  owes  its  origin  to 
a  congenital  defect  in  the  constitution  of  the  skin.  The  disease  itself 
is  sometimes  manifest  at  birth,  but  if  not  it  begins  in  the  earlier  years 
of  life,  gradually  extends  over  the  whole  Ixxly,  and  continues  during 
life.     It  is  in  a  striking  manner  inherited  (see  under  Inheritance). 

It  consists,  anatomically,  in  an  affection  of  the  epidennis,  which  is 
sometimes  greatly  thickened  and  irregular.  The  thickened  epidermis 
forms  scales  of  large  or  small  size,  sometimes  producing  merely  a 
furfui-aceous  exfoliation,  but  in  more  severe  cases  giving  rise  to  large 
plates  like  fish  scales.  From  this  latter  appearance  the  name  of  the 
disease  is  derived.  The  scales  do  not  consist  entirely  of  epidermis,  but 
contain  sebaceous  material,  which  is  sometimes  so  abundant  as  to  give 
the  scales  a  polished  appearance  like  mother-of-pearl.  The  large  scales 
may  be  so  fixed  us  to  give  an  imbricated  appearance.  The  milder  forms 
of  the  disease,  in  which  there  is  little  more  than  an  excessive  scaliness 
of  the  surface,  are  often  included  under  the  designation  Ichthyosis 
simplex  or  Xeroderma,  while  the  more  severe  forms,  in  which  there  are 
prominent  scales,  are  distinguished  by  the  name  Ichthyosis  cornea  or 
Ichthyosis  hystriz. 

In  the  milder  forms  the  cutis  is  not  markedly  affected,  but  in  some 
cases  the  papillae  are  greatly  elongated.  The  substance  of  the  corium 
is  ofiicn  atrophied,  and  the  subcutaneous  fat  deficient 

2.  Calloflitj  and  Corn. — ^This  is  an  exaggeration  of  the  horny  epi- 
dermis ooGOzziag  where  die  perte  are  exposed  to  unusual  friction.  It 
ii  ft^H^mijjljjIllll^llllj^  A  direct  provision  of  nature  to  protect  the 

*iO  which  it  is  exposed.    The  belt 
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example  of  the  Callosity  is  in  the  horny  hands  of  workmen,  but  it  is 
often  seen  in  the  feet,  at  points  which  are  peculiarly  exposed  to  pres- 
sure. From  the  situations  of  these  callosities,  as  Hebra  pointed  out, 
the  occupation  of  the  person  may  often  be  made  out 

The  Com  (Clavus)  is  closely  related  to  the  callosity.  Here,  also, 
there  is  friction,  but  it  is  associated  with  compression.  It  occurs  chiefly 
in  the  foot  where  there  is  a  concentric  pressure  from  ill-fitting  boots, 
and  friction  against  either  the  boot  or  a  neighbouring  toe.  There  is, 
as  in  the  former  case,  an  excessive  new-formation  of  homy  epidermis, 
but,  by  the  concentric  pressure,  the  layers  of  epidermis  have  their 
directions  changed,  and  growing  against  each  other,  they  are  projected 
inwards  towards  the  cutis.  There  is  thus  an  ingrowing  kernel  of  hard 
homy  epidermis  which  has  given  rise  to  the  name  of  com.  The  cutis 
is  irritated  and  undergoes  atrophy.  Around  the  kernel  or  "core" 
the  epidermis  is  always  thickened,  the  condition  being  like  that  of  the 
callosity. 

3.  Common  or  Hard  wart  ( Verruca  dura). — This  may  be  variously 
regarded  either  as  a  tumour  or  a  hypertrophy  of  the  skin.  The  fre- 
quently multiple  character  of  the  common  wart  and  its  grouping  suggest 
an  infective  origin.  It  consists  of  a  local  exaggeration  of  the  normal 
structures  and  occurs  in  numbers  in  the  same  person.  A  group  of 
papillae  are  elongated,  and  the  epidermis  over  them  thickened,  so  that 
the  characters  are  those  of  a  hard  papilloma. 

The  Horn  is  of  similar  stmcture  to  the  wart,  but  the  papillse  are 
usually  more  elongated,  while  the  homy  layer  of  the  epidermis  is 
compacted  into  a  more  consistent  mass  which  forms  a  prominent 
outgrowth  (see  Figs.  145,  146,  pp.  314,  315). 

4.  Soft  wart  ( Verruca  mollis)  and  Pigmented  mole  (NcBvuspigmentosus) 
are  closely  allied  conditions.  They  are  very  often  congenital,  or 
they  occur  very  early  in  life,  and  usually  remain  stationary  through- 
out life.  They  are  small  or  large  elevations  of  the  skin,  either 
colourless  or  pigmented,  and  frequently  beset  with  hairs.  Many  of 
them  present  the  structure  shown  in  Fig.  719,  which  places  them  in 
the  category  of  true  tumours.  They  are  covered  by  epidermis  which 
shows  little  difference  from  the  normal.  But  instead  of  the  normal 
tissue  of  the  cutis  beneath  the  epidermis  there  are  masses  of  cells 
separated  by  connective  tissue.  The  cells  in  these  nests  are  usually 
large  and  resemble  large  sarcomatous  cells.  The  presumption  is  that 
these  structures  are  really  survivals  of  the  foetal  condition,  and  their 
importance  in  relation  to  tumours  has  already  been  referred  to.  In 
their  structure  it  will  be  observed  that  these  warts  are  much  more 
like  tomoars  than  the  ordinary  warts,  and  that  their  tissue  conforms  to 
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that  of  the  Batoomas.     Sometimes  a  soft  wart  is  composed  of  a  mass  of 
adipose  tissue  covered  by  epidermis. 


5.  Angioma.     TftBcalar  nSTns. — In  the  skin  we  meet  with  all  the 
three  forms  of  vascular  tumour  already  referred  to — the  venous,  captl- 


kt  Itiu  ycurti  uf  lui;,  but  incrCDU<ltiK  Kmdui&lt)-  trt-tn  the  akd  of 
KTciwn  moro  raiiidl.v  (or  tho  Unt  Tour  «■  fi>o  jour*.  Before  r 
linjintnciiturictllc  tumour.    Tlii;  pivtioiit  wusnuin  ngMlfurty-fiie  yars.     x  100. 

lary,  and  cavernous.  The  ordinary  ntevus,  which  is  in  the  form  of  • 
flat,  more  or  less  extensive  area  of  a  bright  or  bluish-red  colour,  con- 
siatB  eaBeTit.\a.V\y  q^  %\\\%t%ed  veins.     This  seldom  becomes  prominent 
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and  is  not  erectila  It  is  a  congenital  lesion,  and  its  origin  has  been 
ascribed  to  faulty  union  of  the  foetal  fissures,  more  especially  the 
branchial  clefts.  According  to  Unna,  however,  it  is  due  rather  to  pres- 
sure of  the  foetus  against  the  more  resisting  maternal  parts,  especially 
in  cases  when  the  amnionic  fluid  is  deficient.  The  capillary  and  caver- 
nous angiomata  are  more  prominent  tumours.  Whilst  mostly,  like  the 
venous  form,  congenital  in  origin,  these  are  liable  to  enlarge  during 
extra-uterine  life.  In  some  cases  the  cavernous  form,  after  many 
years  of  quiet  existence,  takes  on  a  sarcomatous  action,  so  as  to  form 
an  angiosarcoma,  as  shown  in  Fig.  720,  in  this  respect  showing 
analogies  with  the  congenital  soft  wart.  When  this  occurs  the  walls 
of  the  vascular  spaces  become  highly  cellular  as  shown  in  the  figure. 
These  cellular  trabeculae,  it  will  be  observed,  have  their  own  capillary 
vessels. 

The  most  frequent  seat  of  vascular  naevi  is  the  head,  more 
particularly  the  eyelids,  cheeks,  ear,  nose,  and  lips.  According  to 
Unna,  they  are  present,  often  merely  as  slight  marks,  near  the  vertex 
of  the  head  in  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  of  persons.  They  occur  less 
frequently  on  the  trunk  and  limbs. 

6.  True  keloid.—  This  is  an  elevation  of  the  sldn  which  has  in  its 
marginal  parts  branching  processes  extending  out.  There  is  evidently 
considerable  contraction  and  dragging  produced  by  the  central  tumour 
and  the  radiating  processes,  so  that  the  skin  is  puckered  around  as  in 
the  case  of  a  contracting  cicatrix.  The  lesion  has  many  of  the  char- 
actors  of  a  definite  tumour.  It  is  composed,  in  the  fully  developed 
state,  of  dense  connective  tissue  which  may  be  unduly  cellular.  The 
new-formation  has  its  scat  in  the  deeper  layers  of  the  cutis,  and  it  is 
stated  that  the  papillary  layer  is  intact.  In  the  earlier  stages  it  con- 
sists mainly  of  spindle  cells,  and  Yirchow  therefore  regarded  it  as  a 
sarcoma.  The  analogy  to  the  sarcoma  is  supported  by  the  fact  that 
the  tumour  recurs  on  removal.  The  most  common  site  of  keloid  is 
the  front  or  back  of  the  chest,  but  it  is  found  in  other  parts. 

The  name  of  False  keloid  is  sometimes  used  to  designate  a  condition 
which  occurs  in  Scars.  A  localized  thickening,  usually  in  the  midst  of 
a  large  cicatrix,  as  from  a  burn  or  an  ulcer,  presents  itself,  and  there 
are  raised  processes  passing  out  from  it  as  in  the  tnie  keloid.  This  is 
commonest  in  tubercular  subjects. 

7.  Mollnscum  contagiOBum  {Epithdioma  mclluscum), — This  name  is 
applied  to  small  multiple  growths  of  the  skin,  occurring  chiefly  on 
the  face  and  showing  a  preference  for  the  eyelids,  but  sometimes 
extending  so  as  to  be  almost  universal  over  the  body.  The  individual 
nodules  have  been  compared  to  pearl  buttons,  which  they  resemble  in 
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their  circular  shape  and  central  depression,  but  they  are  usually  iMok 
in  colour.  There  is  considerable  elevation  of  the  little  growth,  and, 
although  generally  sessile,  it  BometimeB  becomes  pedunculated  and  may 
even  drop  off. 

The  little  nodule  (see  Fig.  721)  consists  essentially  of  new-formed 
epithelium,  in  the  cells  of  which  the  peculiar  bodies  form  which  some 
regard  as  parasitic  protozoa  (see  under  Cancer).  The  whole  tumour 
looks  like  an  enlarged  and  altered  sebaceous  gland  with  its  lobules  and 
central  duct,  but  thu  observations  of  Vlrchow,  Thin,  and  others  render 
it  very  doubtful  if  the  lesions  have  this  origin.     Thin  believes  that 


the  infec  e  a^e  t  yets  n  1  y  the  ha  r  fo  cles  and  st  mulales  the  Mal- 
pighiun  I  yo  of  he  1  d  s  to  new  fo  mat  on  The  sebaceous  glands 
are  really  pn.shcd  aBidc  by  the  growing  tumour. 

The  disease  dejtunds  on  some  virus,  and,  as  the  name  implies,  it 
is  conUigions.  It  generally  occurs  in  groups  in  the  same  person, 
as  if  sprcydiiig,  and  several  members  of  the  same  family,  or  several 
persiitis  living  together,  are  usually  affected  simultaneously.  It  is 
usually  seen  in  children,  hut  occurs  also  in  adults. 

«.  Fibroma  molluscnm.— This  condition  is  to  be  carefully  dis- 
tinguishnd  fmni  that  just  ineniioued.     In  it  there  are  large  numbers 
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of  tumours  over  the  surface  of  the  body,  which  are  composed  of 
fibrous  tissue.  The  annexed  figure  (Fig.  722)  gives  a  graphic  picture 
of  the  condition.  The  subject  was  a  Hindoo  aged  85  years,  who  had 
been  affected  for  44  years.     His  general  health  did  not  suffer. 


Small  Fibromas  have  been  frequently  observed  in  the  skin  in 
rheumatic  cuscs,  especially  in  children.  They  are  usually  temjiorary. 
[^rger  tumours  have  been  observed  associated  with  rheumatism  in 
ididts. 
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The  Myoma  of  the  skin  occurs  either  as  a  single  small  tumour, 
constituting  the  painful  sabcataneoas  tubercle  of  Wood  (see  under 
Myoma),  or  in  the  multiple  form. 

9.  Xanthoma  or  Xanthelasma. — This  name  is  applied  to  slight 
elevations  of  the  skin  of  a  yellowish  colour.  They  occur  mostly  on 
the  eyelids,  where  they  appear  as  firm  yellow  patches,  which  are 
usually  quite  flat,  but  may  be  slightly  tuberculated.  They  consist 
of  firm  connective  tissue  in  which  finely  divided  fat  granules  are 
abundantly  present.  The  latter  give  the  opaque  yellow  character  to 
the  lesion. 

10.  Of  the  remaining  simple-tissue  tumours,  the  Lipoma  is  common, 
originating  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue.  The  Myxoma  is  not  infrequent, 
and  the  Bnchondroma  and  Osteoma  very  unusual. 

11.  Xeroderma  pigmentosum. — This  disease,  with  its  prolonged 
course  and  its  final  tendency  to  cancerous  development,  forms  one 
of  the  most  curious  and  most  difficult  problems  of  pathology.  It  seems 
to  have  as  a  predisposing  cause  a  peculiar  sensitiveness  of  the  skin  to 
sunlight.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  occurs  in  the  parts  of  the 
skin  exposed  to  the  light,  and  that  it  usually  commences  in  the  second 
year  of  life,  this  being  the  time  when  children  begin  to  run  about  and 
become  more  exposed  to  the  sunlight.  That  this  is  a  constitutional 
peculiarity  appears  from  the  frequency  with  which  the  disease  occurs 
in  several  members  of  the  same  family. 

The  disease  begins  usually  in  spots  of  hypersemia  on  the  exposed 
parts  of  the  body,  which  assume  the  form  of  pigmented  areas  resembUng 
ordinary  freckles.  There  follow  on  this,  usually  in  the  course  of  years, 
various  alterations  in  the  skin  in  the  form  of  slight  warty  projections, 
atrophic  areas  in  which  the  skin  is  hard  and  tense,  and  local  dilata- 
tions of  the  vessels.  This  goes  on  usually  for  years  and  is  succeeded 
by  a  condition  in  which  in  one  or  more  places  the  warty  projections 
assume  cancerous  characters,  the  epidermic  cells  penetrating  downwards 
into  the  cutis  vera,  in  the  manner  of  a  regular  epithelioma.  The 
cancer  ulcerates,  and  as  it  extends  at  the  same  time,  there  may  be 
very  great  destruction  of  the  parts,  even  down  to  the  bones.  In  a  case 
seen  after  death  by  the  author,  there  occurred  destruction  of  almost 
the  entire  side  of  the  face,  along  with  large  portions  of  the  temporal 
bone  and  the  superior  and  inferior  maxillae. 

A  somewhat  analogous  disease  occurring  in  adults  has  been  described 
by  Unna  under  the  name  of  Seaman's  skin.  Exposure  to  the  weather 
sometimes  induces  in  seamen  a  condition  of  cyanotic  redness  followed 
by  pigmentation,  thickening  of  the  horny  epidermis,  etc.,  and  on  this, 
at  long  intervals,  Ulcerating  cancer  develops,  just  as  in  the  other  case. 
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12.  Sarcoma. — This  form  of  tumour  is  of  somewhat  frequent  occur- 
rence, and  we  may  have  round-celled,  spindle  celled,  or  melanotic 
growths,  which  may  sometimes  assume  considerable  dimensions. 
Sarcomas  sometimes  originate  in  soft  warts  or  moles,  and  when  they 
do  so  they  frequently  present  a  similar  structure  to  that  described 
above,  namely,  masses  of  large  round  cells  in  a  stroma.  To  this  form 
the  name  Alveolar  sarcoma  is  applicable.  Sarcomas  originating  from 
moles  are  peculiarly  apt  to  be  pigmented. 

Sarcomas  rarely  occur  as  secondary  tumours  in  the  skin,  but  a  case  was 
known  to  the  author  where  multiple  tumours  composed  of  round-celled 
tissue  formed  at  intervals,  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  and  some  of  them 
disappeared.  These  were  either  round-celled  sarcomas  or  malignant 
lymphomas. 

13.  Cancers. — The  Epithelioma  of  the  skin  forms  the  majority  of 
the  flat-called  epitheliomas,  and  it  has  been  already  considered. 

The  two  most  interesting  forms  are  the  ordinary  flat-celled  epithe- 
lioma and  the  rodent  ulcer.  The  former  is  met  with  most  frequently 
in  the  lower  lip,  but  also  occurs  not  uncommonly  in  the  penis  and 
scrotum.  In  the  last  mentioned  seat  it  appears  to  occur  with  special 
frequency  in  chimney-sweepers  and  in  workers  in  paraffin-refineries. 
The  rodent  ulcer  occurs  in  the  face,  especially  on  the  eyelids  and 
the  side  of  nose.  It  occasionally  is  met  with  on  the  trunk  and 
extremities. 

The  flat-celled  epithelioma  not  infrequently  occurs  in  scars  or  in 
old  ulcers  (see  Figs.  184,  p.  348,  and  186,  p.  350).  In  the  latter 
ease  it  may  penetrate  into  the  sinuses,  and  even  reach  cavities  in 
bones. 

Ordinary  cancer  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  the  skin,  but  cases  have 
been  observed  to  which  the  names  scirrhus  and  soft  cancer  have  been 
given.  It  may  develop  in  a  lupus.  Pigmented  cancers  are  of  occasional 
occurrence,  and  they  are  of  importance  on  account  of  their  tendency  to 
form  secondary  tumours,  first  in  the  lymphatic  glands  and  then 
throughout  the  body.  They  are,  however,  much  less  frequent  than 
melanotic  sarcomas,  with  which  they  are  apt  to  be  confused. 

Litaratore. — /rA/Ayo4M— Jaun,  Ichthyosis  congenita,  1869;  Kyber,  Wien.  med. 
Jahrb.,  1880;  Hilton  Facioe,  Guj'b  Hosp.  Kep.,  xv.,  18G9 ;  Esoff,  Virch.  Arch., 
Ixix.,  1877.  Keloid — Alibkut,  Malad.  de  la  peau,  1814;  Vibchow,  Geschwulste, 
ii. ;  Neelsen,  Langenbeck's  Arch.,  xxiv.,  Lanohanh,  Virch.  Arch.,  xl.,  18C6. 
Mol/tMCitm  ron/a(7io«*m— ViRCHow,  Virch.  Arch.,  xxxiii.,  1865  ;  Thik,  Jour,  of 
Anat.  and  Phys.,  xvi.,  1881.  Myoma — Judassohn,  Virch.  Arch.,  cxxi.,  1890. 
Xeroderma  pi fftnentosiim — Kaposi,  Wien.  med.  Jahrb.,  1882;  Taylor,  Med.  Record, 
1888  ;  M*Call  Anderson,  Dis.  of  skin,  latest  edit.  Seamatin  skin — Unna,  in  Orth's 
Lehrb.,  1894. 
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VII.— PARASITIC  DISEASES  OP  THE  SKIN. 

We  have  already  seen  that  certain  forms  of  inflammatioD  are  asso- 
ciated with  the  presence  of  microbes,  especially  the  infective  inflamma- 
tions. We  also  saw  that  leproey  depends  on  aspeciflc  bacillus.  These 
do  not  require  further  treatment  here. 

Vuagi  are  present  in  three  principal  forms  in  the  skin. 


1.  Tinea  favosa  or  Favos. — This  is  a  disease  chiefly  of  the  hairy 
scalp,  although  it  occurs  on  other  parts  of  the  skin  ikiid  also  in  the 
nails.  On  the  scalp  it  forms  crusts  about  the  size  of  split  peas,  which, 
when  removed,  are  usually  seen  to  be  somewhat  cup-shaped,  the 
convexity  of  the  cup  being  next  the  skin,  the  latter  presenting  a 
corresponding  depression.  If  the  cups,  which  have  a  characteristic 
saff'ron  yolloWcolour,  be  divided  with  a  knife  they  are  seen  to  have  a 
porous  appearance,  the  interstices  being  filled  with  air,  and  they  are 
brittle,  so  that  they  can  easily  be  broken  down  in  water. 

The  crusts  are  formed  of  fungus  along  with  epidermic  scales  and 
their  debris.  The  fungus  is  the  Aohorion  Schoenleinii,  which  occurs  for 
the  most  part  in  the  form  of  short  tubes  (Fig  723)  with  rows  of  conidia 
spores.  The  proper  mycelium  is  not  jointed,  but  the  receptacula  are. 
The  fungus  appears  to  begin  its  growth  in  the  hair  follicles,  enveloping 
the  hair  and  passing  into  it.  It  also  passes  into  the  hair  sheath  and 
epidermis  around,  separating  the  cells  and  destroying  them.  It  has 
its  seat  thus  in  the  first  instance  beneath  the  horny  layer  which  may 
bo  continuous  over  it.  It  does  not  invade  the  true  skin,  but  the  crust 
may  cause  inflammation  around  which  may  go  on  to  suppuration  and 
ulceration.  As  a  rule,  however,  it  only  affects  the  epidermic  structures, 
tbe  hairs  being  largely  destroyed  where  the  crusts  are  developed. 

When  it  attacks  the  nail,  it  forms  a  yellow  crusty  the  tissue  of  tbe 
nail  being  opened  out  and  softened  by  tbe  fungus  penetrating  between 
the  horny  cells. 
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2.  Tinea  touoraiu  or  Rin^orm. — This  ib  algo  a  disease  chiefly  of 
the  scalp,  but  the  same  fungus  attacks  the  beard  and  the  parts  of  the 
body  devoid  of  hair.  The  disease  is  therefore  divisible  into  three  forms, 
Tinea  toiuaraiiB  proper,  Tinea  Bycoeis,  and  Tinea  marinate. 

The  fungUH,  called  the  Trichopli;ton  tonBnrans,  is  chiefly  in  the 
form  of  spores  which  infiltrate  the  hair  and  its  shealh,  as  well  as,  to  a 
less  extent,  the  epidennis  around.  The  mycelium  is  only  represented 
by  short  threads.  The  hair  shatl  is  greatly  penetrated  by  the  sporea, 
which  break  it  up. 

According  to  M.  Sabouraud,  there  are  two  principal  forma  of  the 
trichophyton,  one  with  small  spores  (trichophyton  microsporon)  and 
one  with  large  sporeu  (trichophyton 

mclagosporon)        The      former     is  .(.''^^^  ylc^/^^ 

chiefly   that    of  children   and    its         '^-'-^f  "*  ^      ^*  ^■^^tSJ 
special  Beat  of  growth  is  the  sub  -  "jV j; 

stance  of  the  hair  while  the  latter 
IS  chiefly  that  of  the  beard  and 
smooth  parts  of  the  akm  The 
fungi  are  readily  cultivated 

3    Pityriasis  versicolor  — In  this 
disease    there    are    patches    of   a 

yelJowish   or   dark    brown   colour     Thraui-  b™  ■■»    with  groups  of 
with  a  scaly  surface  and  occurring 

chiefly  on  the  trunk  in  adults.  If  the  surface  be  scraped  and  the  scaly 
products  examined  under  the  microscope , (best  with  the  addition  of 
liquor  potossie,  both  in  this  case  and  the  others),  there  will  be  found 
epidermic  celts  with  the  elements  of  a  fungus,  the  Microaporon  fsrfar. 
There  are  usually  abundant  mycelium  threads,  and  the  spores  are  in 
rounded  masses,  which  have  been  compared  to  bunches  of  grapes  (see 
Fig.  724). 

Of  the  lesions  due  to  Animal  parasites  the  most  important  is  scabies. 

Scabies. — This  disease  is  characterized  by  the  formation  of  papules, 
veaicles,  pustules,  and  other  signs  of  inflammation  due  to  the  efll'ects 
of  the  Acaros  soabiei  or  Sarcoptea  hominia  (ace  under  Animal  Pura- 
Bites).  The  female  of  this  insect  penetrates  into  the  substance  of  the 
peidermis,  forming  tunnels  and  depositing  ova  as  it  proceeds. 

The  inflammatory  conditions  are  the  result  partly  of  the  irritation  of 
the  acaruaand  its  embryoes,  and  partly  the  eflect  of  the  scratching 
induced  by  the  itching.  The  primary  lesion  is  a  papule  running  into 
which  a  minute  furrow  is  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  The  papule  is 
produced  by  the  opening  up  of  the  epidermis  and  swelling  of  the 
papillary  layer,  which  is  infiltrated  with  serous  fluid  and  round  cells. 
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Vesicles  and  pustules  are  produced  when  the  inflammation  is  more 
severe,  and  are  met  with  chiefly  in  children  and  persons  with  delicate 
skins. 

The  Acarns  foUiculonun  is  a  parasite  frequently  met  with  in  the 
sebaceous  follicles. 

The  Parasitic  insects  are  referred  to  under  Animal  Parasites. 

The  LarvflB  of  insects  are  occasionally  met  with  in  the  skin.  The 
ova  are  deposited  in  the  skin,  and  the  larv'se,  having  developed,  mav 
traverse  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue  for  a  considerable  distance 
till  they  present  at  some  part  and  are  squeezed  out  or  extracted 
They  may  produce  considerable  inflammations  in  the  form  of  boils  or 
swellings. 


SECTION   XII. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  EYE   AND  EAR. 

A. — The  Eyt,  I.  Tlie  Coi^imctiva,  chiefly  Inflammations,  catarrhal,  purulent, 
and  infective  (granular  conjunctivitis).  II.  The  Cornea.  1.  Retrograde- 
changes  (arcus  senilis,  conical  cornea) ;  2.  Inflammations,  sometimes  with 
vascularization  of  cornea,  Pannus  ;  may  lead  to  Ulcers  and  Staphyloma*. 
ILL  The  Sclerotic.  IV.  The  Mb.  Various  forms  of  Inflammation,  serous, 
fibrinous,  purulent.  Syphilis  and  Tuberculosis.  V.  The  Ciliary  body  and 
choroid.  Inflammations.  .VI.  Olaucoma.  VII.  The  Lens.  Forms  of  cataract. 
VIII.  The  Optic  nerve  and  Retina.  1.  Optic  neuritis  and  choked  disc  ;  atrophy 
of  optic  nerve.  2.  Retinitis,  albuminuric  and  pigmentary ;  3.  Embolism  of 
retinal  artery ;  4.  Detachment  of  retina.     IX.  Affections  of  eye  as  a  whole, 

I.  Sympathetic  ophthalmitis ;  2.  Errors  of  accommodation  ;  3.  Tumours, 
chiefly  sarcoma  and  glioma ;  4.  Parasites. 

B.— The  Ear.     I.  External  Ear.     1.  Tlie  auricle,  chiefly  hiematoma;  2.  External 
auditory  canal ;  inflammations  and  foreign  bodies  ;  3.  Tympanic  membrane. 

II.  Middle  Ear.  Structure.  1.  Inflammations;  chronic,  leading  to  adhesions 
and  sclerosis  ;  acute  suppurative,  causing  perforation  of  the  membrane  ;  and 
chronic  suppurative,  leading  to  pol3rpi,  caries  and  necrosis,  suppurations  in 
brain,  membranes,  etc. ;  2.  S3rphilis  and  tuberculosis ;  3.  Sebaceous  tumours. 

III.  Internal  Ear,  subject  to  inflammations,  etc.,  chiefly  by  extension  from 
middle  ear  or  brain.     M^ni^re's  disease  and  deaf-mutism. 

A.— THE  EYE. 

FTIHE  eye,  with  its  appendages,  composed  of  a  number  of  separate 
•'-  tissues  delicately  adjusted  to  the  requirements  of  vision,  is  liable 
to  the  usual  pathological  changes.  From  the  facility  with  which  it 
is  observed,  slight  differences  in  the  appearances  produced  are  readily 
appreciated,  and  hence  a  considerable  degree  of  complication  exists 
in  the  nomenclature  of  affections  of  the  eye. 

L  AfllwtionB  of  the  coiyimctiya. — The  conjunctiva  is  liable  to  the 
Tuioos  lesions  of  mucous  membranes,  the  chief  being  inflammation. 

1.  Chn^nnetivitis. — The  irritant  exciting  inflammation  of  the  con- 
jonctiTa  may  be  a  very  simple  one,  such  as  dust  or  cold,  and  in  such 
the  inflammation  is  usually  slight  and  evanescent,  being  char- 
by  little  more  than  Hyperemia,  with  more  or  less  serous. 
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exudation.      In   most  cases  of  severe  conjunctivitis,  the  irritant  is 
a  morbid  poison,  and  the  disease  is  contracted  by  contagion. 

(a)  In  ordinary  Catarrhal  coi\jimctivitiB,  the  exact  nature  of  the 
irritant  is  not  determined,  but  most  if  not  all  cases  are  contagious. 
The  disease  is  characterized  by  hypersemia  eventuating  in  a  mucous  or 
muco-purulent  exudation. 

(6)  Purulent  coiynnctivitia  (Purulent  opJUJuUmia)  is  due  to  a  pyo- 
genic microbe.  This  is,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  the  gonococcus, 
so  that  the  term  Oonorrhosal  ophthalmia  is  nearly  equivalent  to  purulent 
conjunctivitis  in  the  adult.  A  purulent  conjunctivitis  occurring  in 
new-born  children,  and  hence  called  Ophthalmia  neonatorum,  is  gener- 
ally due  to  infection  from  the  maternal  parts  during  parturition.  In 
this  form  microbes  have  been  observed,  in  most  cases  the  gonococcus, 
but  there  is  still  some  doubt  whether  this  is  so  in  all  cases. 

The  pyogenic  virus  in  purulent  conjunctivitis  induces  a  violent 
inflammation  rapidly  passing  on  to  suppuration,  and,  if  neglected, 
sometimes  leading  to  necrosis  and  ulceration  of  the  cornea. 

(c)  Granular  coiyunctiyitiB  or  Trachoma  is  a  more  chronic  inflam- 
mation of  the  conjunctiva  which  is  also  due  to  a  specific  virus,  which 
Sattler  asserts  to  be  a  micrococcus,  but  this  is  not  absolutely  determined. 
The  disease  is  contagious,  occurring  sometimes  in  schools  and  in  armies. 
Egyptian  ophthalmia  was  a  form  observed  in  the  French  army  in  Egypt, 
and  introduced  by  it  into  France  and  thence  into  this  country.  While 
due  to  a  special  virus,  the  disease  occurs  chiefly  in  unhealthy  persons, 
and  is  hence  most  prevalent  amongst  the  poor. 

The  lesion  is  in  some  respects  like  that  in  the  specific  new-formations, 
such  as  tubercle  or  framboesia.  There  is  a  localized  formation  of  round- 
celled  tissue  in  a  delicate  reticulated  meshwork,  so  that  it  resembles 
lymphatic-gland  tissue.  These  new-formations  are  usually  defined  and 
appear  as  if  surrounded  by  a  distinct  capsule,  in  this  respect  also 
resembling  lymphoid  follicles.  There  seems  little  tendency  towards 
further  development  of  this  tissue,  but  the  follicles  frequently  burst 
and  discharge  on  the  surface.  These  lesions  are  accompanied  by  catarrh, 
and  by  their  mere  presence,  especially  when  on  the  conjunctiva  of  the 
upper  lids,  they  often  produce  considerable  irritation  of  the  cornea 
which  also  becomes  infected  by  the  disease.  In  the  more  chronic 
forms  the  conjunctiva  may  be  indurated  by  cicatricial  new-formation, 
and  this  is  accompanied  by  atrophy  of  the  lymphoid  masses.  A  some- 
what frequent  result  of  granular  conjunctivitis  is  the  vascularization  of 
the  cornea,  to  which  the  name  PannuB  is  applied.  Localised  amyloid 
degeneration  sometimes  occurs  in  the  new-formed  follicles  in  trachoma, 
this  fact  also  tending  to  associate  the  affection  with  the  specific  new- 
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formationB.  The  amyloid  condition  is  found  in  the  cells  and  fibres,  but 
not  in  the  vessels  (Leber). 

(d)  Diphtheritic  coiyanctivitiB  is  a  rare  condition  occurring  along 
with  diphtheria  in  the  throat.  There  is  necrosis,  ulceration,  and  violent 
inflammation. 

2.  TuberculoBis  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  the  conjunctiva,  but  tuber- 
culous persons  seem  liable  to  a  subacute  conjunctivitis  which  is  ofben 
called  scrofulous. 

II.  Affections  of  the  cornea. — The  corneal  epithelium  is  usually 
affected  in  the  various  inflammations  of  the  conjunctiva,  being  ex{K>sed 
to  the  same  irritations.  Its  peculiar  structure,  and  especially  the 
absence  of  vessels,  render  it  somewhat  liable  to  necrosis  and  ulceration. 

1.  Retrograde  changes  in  the  cornea. — A  very  common  lesion  is 
Areas  senilis,  which  in  some  people  comes  on  in  middle  age.  It 
consists  of  a  fatty  degeneration  of  the  cells  and  fibres  of  the  cornea 
along  a  defined  line  near  the  periphery  of  the  cornea,  but  separated 
from  it  by  a  line  of  unaffected  tissue. 

The  term  Conical  cornea  or  Eeratoconus  is  applied  to  a  condition 
in  which,  on  account  of  weakness  in  the  central  parts  of  the  cornea, 
the  pressure  from  within  the  bulb  of  the  eye  forces  out  this  part 
and  so  renders  the  cornea  conical.  The  central  part  being  furthest 
removed  from  the  source  of  nutrition  most  readily  suffers  when  the 
general  condition  of  the  body  is  reduced,  and  so  yields. 

2.  Inflammations  of  the  cornea. — The  cornea,  although  non-vascular, 
is  subject  to  inflammations  even  of  an  acute  suppurative  character. 
The  inflammatory  exudation  passes  into  the  canals  and  spaces  with 
which  the  cornea  abounds,  and  by  its  presence  produces  a  clouded  or 
opaque  condition. 

The  cornea  takes  part  in  the  acute  inflammations  of  the  conjunctiva, 
being  liable  to  suppuration,  softening  and  sloughing.  In  addition, 
chronic  inflammations  begin  external  to,  or  arise  in  the  cornea  itself, 
some  of  them  being  due  to  direct  irritation,  and  some  to  the  presence 
of  ulcers. 

Vascularization  of  the  cornea  is  a  frequent  result  of  chronic  inflam- 
mation. It  frequently  occurs  in  the  upper  ])art  in  eases  of  granular 
conjunctivitis,  in  which  case  it  is  ascribed  to  the  irritation  of  the 
rough  conjuctiva  rubbing  against  the  cornea.  The  superficial  layers 
of  the  cornea  become  the  seat  of  new-formation  of  blood-vessels,  which 
frequently  cover  the  whole  surface.  This  condition  is  called  Pannns, 
and  it  is  generally  recovered  from  when  the  primary  affection  is 
removed. 

A  more  profound  vascularization  occurs  in  some  cases  in  the  form 
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of  localized  crescentic  areas  at  the  upper  and  lower  borders  of  the 
-cornea.  This  form  has  been  ascribed  to  nervous  lesions.  Vasculariza- 
tion also  not  infrequently  attends  ulcer  of  the  cornea,  a  fasciculus  of 
vessels  running  in  from  the  border  to  the  ulcer. 

Interstitial  keratitis  is  a  name  given  to  cases  in  which  the  cornea 
assumes  an  opaque  appearance.  It  is  met  with  chiefly,  as  Hutchinson 
pointed  out,  amongst  persons  who  are  the  subjects  of  Hereditary 
syphilis,  in  whom  it  is  associated  with  a  special  condition  of  the  teeth 
(see  under  Syphilis).  The  coniea  has  in  the  milder  cases  an  appearance 
compared  to  that  of  ground  glass.  The  actual  histological  condition 
of  the  tissue  is  various.  There  may  be  simply  an  infiltration  of  in- 
flammatory products,  or  there  may  be  more  profound  changes  in  the 
tissues,  sometimes  even  a  kind  of  cicatricial  condition. 

Herpes  sometimes  attacks  the  cornea  along  with  the  skin  in  the 
course  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  fifth  nerve  {Zona  ophihuimiai). 
The  eruption  may  lead  to  an  ulcer  or  even  perforation  of  the  cornea. 

Paralysis  of  the  fifth  nerve  also  leads  to  inflammation  and  ulcera- 
tion of  the  cornea  (Neurojuvthic  ophthalmia).  The  cornea  becomes 
cloudy  and  opaque,  and  ulcers  form  which  may  perforate.  These 
results  have  been  variously  ascribed,  on  the  one  hand  to  the  anaes- 
thesia, which  admits  of  injuries  to  the  eye  and  exposes  it  to  the 
presence  of  foreign  bodies  without  their  being  felt,  and,  on  the  other, 
to  a  special  affection  of  the  trophic  nerves. 

Another  form  of  Keratitis  is  that  which  occurs  when,  in  consequence 
of  great  weakness  in  the  patient,  the  eyelids  are  not  closed,  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  cornea  undergoes  desiccation  (Keratitis  e  lagophihalmia). 
There  may  be  ulceration  in  consequence. 

Ulcers  of  the  cornea  arise,  as  indicated  in  the  remarks  made 
above,  under  a  large  number  of  different  circumstances.  Ulcers 
heal  by  the  new-formation  of  connective  tissue,  which  fills  the  gap 
As  this  has  not  the  structure  of  the  corneal  tissue  it  is  more  or 
less  opaque,  and  appears  in  the  clear  cornea  as  a  white  area.  These 
areas,  being  weak,  arc  liable,  if  large  and  central,  to  yield  before 
the  pressure  within  and  form  a  bulging  outwards,  a  condition  named 
Staphyloma  of  the  cornea.  The  iris  is  frequently  adherent  to  the 
cicatrix  and  is  often  protruded  in  a  staphyloma. 

III.  Affections  of  the  sclerotic. — The  sclerotic  is  a  dense  con- 
nective tissue  membrane,  which,  on  account  of  the  paucity  of  vessels 
and  nerves,  and  from  its  well-protected  position,  is  little  liable  to 
primary  disease.  Inflammation  extends  from  the  conjunctiva  without, 
but  more  frequently  from  the  choroid  within,  and  may  cause  softening 
so  as  to  produce  a  staphyloma  of  the  sclerotic. 
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IV.  Affoctions  of  the  iris. — The  iris  is  a  very  vascular  body  which 
lies  in  a  closed  cavity  occupied  by  the  aqueous  humour.  The  cavity  is 
lined  by  a  serous  membrane,  and  the  diseases  are  like  those  of  serous 
cavities. 

Inflammation  occurs  in  the  iris  as  a  result  of  traumatic,  rheumatic^ 
or  still  more  frequently  of  syphilitic  irritation.  The  inflammation  is 
usually  acute,  but  its  severity  varies.  Different  forms  have  been 
described  according  as  the  exudation  is  serous,  fibrinous,  or  purulent. 
Descemet's  membrane,  which  covers  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea, 
takes  part  in  the  inflammation.  Serous  iritis  is  the  mildest  form,  and 
leads  to  distension  of  the  anterior  chamber  by  the  accumulated  fluid. 
This  fluid  contains  leucocytes,  which  occasionally  render  it  somewhat 
turbid.  Fibrinous  iritis  (also  called  Pkistic  iritis)  is  more  severe  and  is 
accompanied  by  a  fibrinous  exudation,  which  appears  most  commonly 
at  the  edge  of  the  pupil,  but  also  presents  itself  on  the  posterior 
surface,  and  sometimes  on  the  anterior.  The  exudation  fixes  the  iris 
by  forming  a  membrane  in  the  pupil,  or  more  commonly  by  glueing  it 
to  the  lens.  This  adhesion  to  the  lens  (called  Synechia)  is  a  serious 
part  of  the  lesion,  as  it  is  apt  to  become  permanent.  As  the  inflam- 
mation progresses  the  fibrinous  exudation  becomes  replaced  by  the 
formative  cells  of  granulation  tissue,  and  new-formed  blood-vessels  pass 
into  it.  The  regular  development  into  spindle-celled  tissue  and  con- 
nective tissue  occurs,  and,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  pleura,  permanent 
adhesions  are  the  consequence.  Sometimes  the  new-formed  membrane 
fills  the  pupil  and  obscures  the  vision.  The  iris  itself  is  the  seat  of 
new-formation  of  connective  tissue,  which  may  cause  considerable 
atrophy  of  its  proper  tissue.  On  the  other  hand,  hypertrophy  of  the 
iris  sometimes  results.  Purulent  iritis  is  more  severe.  It  causes  an 
opening  out  and  softening  of  the  tissue  of  the  iris,  while  the  anterior 
chamber  is  filled  with  pus. 

Inflammations  of  the  iris  are  liable  to  extend  to  the  ciliary  body  and 
choroid  (Irida-choraiilitis), 

Syphilis  has  already  been  mentioned  as  a  cause  of  iritis.  It  is  so 
in  the  secondary  stage,  producing  an  acute  inflammation  usually  of 
the  fibrinous  kind.  A  formation  of  gummata  is  an  exceedingly  rare 
occurrence. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  iris  is  also  rare,  but  the  condition  called  Granu 
loma  is  really  a  tuberculosis.     There  is  inflammation  with  development 
of  tubercles  and  destruction  of  the  eyeball. 

v.  AfflBCtions  of  the  ciliary  body  and  choroid.  Gyclitis.  Chor- 
oiditis.— The  ciliary  body  is  highly  vascular,  and  is  engaged  in  the 

secretion    of   the    humours    of   the    eye.     Being    very  active   it  is 
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peculiarly  liable  to  acute  inflammations,  more  especially  a£  it  is 
related  anatomically  both  to  the  iris  and  choroid,  and  is  apt  to  par- 
take ill  the  inflammations  of  both. 

The  choroid  is  also  a  vascular  structure,  containing  a  layer  of 
pigment  cells  on  ite  inner  or  retinal  sur&ce.  Inflammation  of  it  ie 
not  usually  acute,  except  in  sympathetic  ophthalmia  (see  further  on), 
and,  when  chronic,  it  causes  disturbances  of  the  pigment,  vhich 
produce  alterations  in  the  ophthalmoscopic  appearances.  Sometimes 
a  formation  of  true  bone  occurs  in  the  choroid  in  chronic  inflamma- 
tion, and  such  an  ossification  seems  a  usual  occurrence  when  the  eye 
has  undergone  atrophy  from  injury  (Fig.  ~2f>). 


VI.  Olaoooma. — This  is  an  important  disease  in  which  the  dlisry 
body  and  iris  seem  specially  concerned.  It  consists  in  an  increase 
of  the  pressure  of  the  fluids  inside  the  eyeball,  with  consequent  injury 
to  the  structures  of  the  eye. 

The  secretion  and  absorption  of  the  intraocular  fluids  have  beeo 
made  the  subject  of  much  study  and  experiment  As  the  witbdiawal 
of  the  aqueous  humour  is  quickly  followed  by  its  replacement,  there 
seems  no  doubt  that  an  active  secretion  goes  on  in  the  eye.  It  i> 
generally  agreed  that  the  ciliary  body  is  the  chief  agent  in  supplying 
both  the  vitreous  and  aqueous  humours,  the  latter  passing  through  the 
pupil  to  the  anterior  chamber.  The  principal  absorption  of  fluid  it 
probably  at  the  periphery  of  the  anterior  chamber,  at  the  angle  formed 
by  the  iris  behind  and  the  cornea  and  anterior  part  of  the  sclerotic  in 
front.  This  space  is  called  variously  the  sinus  of  the  anterior  chamber 
and  the  filtration  angle.  This  sinus  is  in  communication  by  means  of 
spaces  in  the  ligamentum  pectinatum  with  Schlemm's  canal,  which  is  s 
channel  running  round  the  eye  near  the  boundary  between  the  sclerotic 
and  the  cornea.  This  canal  again  communicates  with  the  veins  of  the 
anterior  part  of  the  sclerotic.  The  retention  of  this  filtration  angle  or 
sinus  is  thus  necessary  to  the  absorption  of  the  aqueous  humour. 
Increase  of  the  intraocular  pressure  may  be  produced  by  excessin 
secretion  of  fluid,  or  by  defective  absorption,  but  it  is  mainly  by  the 
latter  that  it  is  brought  about. 
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Glaucoma  results  chiefly  from  interference  with  the  sinus  men- 
tioned above.  Such  interference  takes  place  when,  by  reason  of  enlarge- 
ment of  the  ciliary  body,  the  base  of  the  iris  is  pushed  forward  and  so 
fills  up  this  angle.  In  most  cases  the  iris  is  pushed  forward  so  as  to  be 
in  contact  with  the  cornea,  and  in  many  it  is  actually  adherent  so  as  to 
abolish  the  sinus.  The  cause  of  this  displacement  has  been  variously 
stated,  and  is  not  well  understood.  According  to  Priestley  Smith  there 
is  usually,  as  a  predisposing  cause,  smallness  of  the  globe,  and  a  conse- 
quent forward  displacement  of  the  lens  carrying  the  iris  with  it.  The 
sinus  being  already  curtailed,  an  inflammation  or  merely  a  congestion 
of  the  ciliary  body  may  push  forward  the  iris  so  as  to  close  the  angle. 
Besides  these  cases  of  more  obscure  origin,  which  are  included  under 
the  designation  of  Primary  glaucoma,  the  intraocular  pressure  is  in- 
creased in  some  other  diseases,  of  which  the  chief  are  tumours.  These 
may  act  directly  by  increasing  the  contents  of  the  globe,  but  they  are 
also  found  to  produce  the  glaucoma  by  pressure  on  the  sinus. 

The  eflccts  of  the  increased  pressure  arc  seen  chiefly  in  the  retina 
and  optic  nerve.  The  optic  nerv*e  entrance  is  less  resistant  than 
the  sclerotic,  being  formed  by  the  lamina  cribrosa,  which  gives 
passage  to  the  fibres  of  the  nerve.  This  structure  yields,  and  is 
hollowed  out  so  that  a  depression  is  produced  in  the  fundus  of  the 
eye.  Atrophy  of  the  nerve  fibres  is  a  necessary  consequence  with 
advancing  blindness.  The  cornea  is  also  rendered  dull  and  obscure 
and  non-sensitive. 

VII.  Affections  of  the  lens. — The  only  affection  of  the  lens  requiring 
special  notice  is  Cataract.  This  consists  in  an  opacity  of  the  lens  or 
its  capsule,  such  as  to  interfere  with  vision.  It  sometimes  occurs  as 
H  congenital  affection,  the  lens  being  imperfectly  formed.  It  is  most 
frequently  a  senile  change,  but  it  also  occurs  as  a  result  of  injury  and 
is  an  occasional  consequence  of  diabetes. 

At  birth  the  lens  is  soft  throughout,  but  as  years  go  on  the  centre 
becomes  dense,  so  as  to  form  a  hard  nucleus  while  the  periphery 
remains  soft.  The  hard  nucleus  is  not  liable  to  change,  but  the  soft 
cortex  may  undergo  alterations.  These  consist  in  a  formation  of  fat 
amongst  the  fibres  which  constitute  the  lens,  and  the  loosening  and 
separation  of  these  fibres.  The  process  goes  on  till  sometimes  the 
affected  part  of  the  lens  consists  of  a  detritus  in  which  are  fat,  choles- 
tearine,  and  remains  of  fibres.  The  dense  nucleus  may  sink  down  in 
this  softened  substance.  In  senile  cataract  there  is  alw^ays  the  dense 
nucleus,  which  may  be  of  considerable  bulk. 

In  Capsular  cataract  the  epithelial  cells,  which  line  the  capsule, 
undergo  changes,  which  may  be  spontaneous  or  the  result  of  inflam- 
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mation.     They  multiply  and  cause  opacity  by  their  abuodance  and  by 
retrograde  changes  to  which  they  are  liable. 

VIII.  Affeotions  of  the  optic  nerve  and  retina. — These  parts  form 
really  a  prolongation  outwards  of  the  cerebrum,  and  are  surrounded 
by  processes  from  the  membranes  of  the  brain.  The  dura  mater  forms 
a  sheath  around  the  nerve  as  it  passes  to  the  eyeball.  This  sheath  is 
composed  of  dense  connective  tissue,  and  is  continuous  with  the  sclerotic 
which  is  composed  of  similar  tissue.  Within  this  sheath  the  arachnoid 
is  continued  as  a  loose  covering  as  far  as  the  eyeball,  where  also  it 
becomes  continuous  with  the  sclerotic.  The  pia  mater  closely  invests 
the  nerve  and  sends  processes  amongst  its  fibres.  Between  the  external 
sheath  or  dura  mater  and  the  optic  nerve  there  are  lymphatic  spaces 
continuous  with  those  of  the  sofb  membranes.  The  nerve  itself  is 
composed  of  medullated  nerve  fibres  running  in  bundles  and  enclosed 
in  connective  tissue.  On  reaching  the  eyeball  the  nerve  bundles  pierce 
the  sclerotic,  which  here  forms  a  perforated  membrane  {Dimina  cribrosa). 
At  the  same  time  they  lose  their  medullary  sheath  and  are  distributed 
as  non-medullated  fibres  inside  the  globe.  From  the  optic  nerve  en- 
trance, which  forms  a  round  disc,  the  fibres  radiate  outwards  around 
the  eyeball  where  they  are  in  contact  with  the  vitreous.  They  are 
very  transparent,  as  the  rays  of  light  require  to  penetrate  them  in 
order  to  reach  the  rods  and  cones  which  are  on  their  outer  surface- 
The  nerve  fibres,  with  the  rods  and  cones  and  the  granular  layers, 
constitute  the  retina. 

1.  (Edema  and  Inflammation  of  the  optic  nerve  (Optir  neuiitis.  Choked 
disc), — A  series  of  lesions  is  included  here,  the  pathology  of  which 
is  still  far  from  being  understood.  Affections  of  the  optic  nene 
are  frequent  in  consequence  of  tumours  of  the  brain,  and  these  have 
partly  the  characters  of  a  simple  oedema  and  partly  those  of  inflam- 
mation. Tumours  of  the  brain  produce  these  changes  whatever 
may  be  their  seat.  Inflammations  of  the  membranes  affect  the  optic 
ner\'e  less  frequently.  There  are  also  inflammations  of  the  nerve  of 
ol)scure  origin. 

Tumours  of  the  brain,  and  other  lesions  which  lead  to  increased 
intracranial  pressure,  pi-oduce  oedema  of  the  sheath  of  the  nerve  with 
interstitial  inflammation.  The  oedema  of  the  sheath  is  accompanied 
by  swelling  of  the  intraocular  termination  of  the  nerve  from  venous 
hypera'mia  and  oedema.  It  is  this  oedema  and  engorgement  which 
is  called  Choked  disc.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  why  tumours  of 
the  brain  should  produce  this  effect,  but  it  seems  likely  that  by 
increasing  the  intracranial  pressure  they  obstruct  the  passage  of  the 
lymphatic  fluid  in  the  spaces  around  the  nerve.     The  retained  fluid 
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18  perhaps  specially  irritating,  and  induces  a  chronic  interstitial 
inflammation. 

Whether  originating  in  tumour  of  the  brain  or  not,  an  interstitial 
inflammation  of  the  optic  nerve  leads  to  sclerosis  with  atrophy  of  the 
proper  nervous  elements. 

Atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  arises  in  the  manner  just  mentioned. 
It  may  arise  also  in  locomotor  ataxia,  by  a  similar  process  to  that 
occurring  in  the  cord  in  that  disease,  namely,  a  sclerosis  characterized 
by  increase  of  the  connective  tissue  and  atrophy  of  the  nerve  fibres. 
These  changes  are  seen  by  the  aid  of  the  ophthalmoscope  chiefly  as  an 
abnormal  whiteness  of  the  optic  disc. 

2.  Inflammation  of  the  retina  {BetinUU). — This  affection  occurs  in 
various  forms,  the  most  familiar  of  which  is  Albuminuric  retinitis. 
This  consists  of  a  chronic  inflammation,  apparently  commencing  in 
the  arteries  and  accompanied  by  haemorrhages  and  degenerations  of 
the  retinal  and  choroid  tissue.  The  affection  of  the  arteries  consists  in 
an  inflammatory  thickening  or  sclerosis  of  their  wall,  with  diminution 
in  their  calibre.  The  haemorrhages  are  mostly  in  the  superficial  fibrous 
layer  of  the  retina.  Pale  white  spots  and  streaks  in  the  region  of  the 
macula  are  very  characteristic  of  the  condition,  and  these  arise  chiefly 
by  fatty  degeneration.  The  haemorrhagic  spots  may  become  white,  but 
many  spots  are  white  from  the  first  and  not  haemorrhagic. 

The  affection  of  the  retina  occurs  in  cases  of  chronic  Bright's  disease. 
Diabetes,  lead  poisoning,  etc.,  sometimes  induce  a  retinitis'  essentially 
similar  to  the  albuminuric  form.  It  would  seem  that  a  grave  alteration 
of  the  blood  is  the  cause  of  the  affection  of  the  retina. 

Pigmentary  retinitis  (Betinitis  pigmentosa)  is  a  form  in  which  the 
choroid  is  involved  along  with  the  retina.  It  is  a  chronic  inflammation 
or  sclerosis,  and  the  pigment  cells  seem  to  undergo  local  enlargement 
and  increase  so  as  to  project  into  the  retina  and  form  dark  patches. 
These  patches  follow  the  lines  of  the  vessels. 

3.  Embolism  of  the  retinal  artery. — The  central  artery  of  the  retina 
enters  the  eyeball  in  the  middle  of  the  optic  nerve  and  then  divides 
into  branches  which  radiate  from  this  centre.  The  artery  is  a  branch  of 
of  the  anterior  cerebral  artery,  and  it  and  its  branches  are  end-arteries. 
Embolism  is  met  with  in  cases  of  valvular  disease  of  the  heart.  There 
is  sudden  blindness,  which  is  usually  permanent  at  least  to  the  extent 
of  the  portion  of  the  retina  corresponding  with  the  distribution  of  the 
occluded  artery.  The  retina  in  the  area  affected  undergoes  necrosis  and 
softening,  this  process  being  sometimes  accompanied  by  haemorrhage. 
Ultimately  the  optic  nerve  becomes  atrophied. 

Thrombosis  of  the  retinal  artery  or  vein  is  also  known  to  occur. 
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4.  Detachment  of  the  retma. — In  this  condition  the  retina  is  separ- 
ated from  the  choroid  over  a  large  or  small  area,  and  the  separation 
is  usually  permanent.  It  may  be  caused  by  shrinking  of  the  vitreous 
and  by  effusion  of  fluid  between  the  choroid  and  the  retina.  It  is  also 
produced  by  injuries  and  by  tumours,  but  it  may  occur  without  assign- 
able cause. 

IX.  Affections  of  the  eye  as  a  whole. — Some  of  the  diseases  already 
mentioned  affect  the  eyeball  generally,  and  there  are  some  affections 
which  do  so  primarily. 

1.  Sympathetic  ophthalmitis. — In  wounds  of  the  eye  there  is  occa- 
sionally an  extension  of  the  inflammation  to  the  opposite  eye,  and  this 
is  commonly  spoken  of  as  by  sympathy.  Inflammation,  especially  in 
the  severe  forms  which  sometimes  occur,  can  scarcely  owe  its  origin  to 
nervous  influences  alone,  and  this  conclusion  is  conflrmed  bv  the  fact 
that  the  inflammation  may  progress  after  the  eye  primarily  affected  has 
been  removed.  Mackenzie  first  suggested  that  the  inflammation 
travelled  up  the  optic  nerve  to  the  chiasma  and  down  the  other  nen'e 
to  the  opposite  eyeball.  This  view  has  been  recently  amplified,  and  it 
has  been  asserted  that  microbes  extend  up  the  sheath  of  one  optic 
nerve  and  down  that  of  the  other  so  as  to  produce  the  inflammation. 
This  would  explain  how  the  affection  of  the  second  eye  always  occurs 
considerably  after  that  of  the  first,  and  how  removal  of  that  primarily 
affected  does  not  always  stop  the  disease.  One  of  the  principal 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  accepting  it  is  that  the  inflammation  does  not 
begin  in  the  optic  nerve  and  retina  but  in  the  ciliary  body  and  iris. 
The  explanation  seems,  however,  generally  accepted  for  cases  of  severe 
inflammation,  but  slighter  inflammations  and  functional  irritations  of 
the  eye  may  be  produced  reflexly. 

The  inflammation  begins  in  the  iris  and  ciliary  body,  and  has 
generally  the  characters  of  an  iritis  and  cyclitis.  Predisposition  or 
susceptibility  seems  to  have  considerable  influence  in  determining  the 
occurrence  of  sympathetic  inflammation. 

2.  Errors  of  accommodation. — Vision  is  brought  about  by  the 
images  of  objects  being  focussed  on  the  retina.  The  focussing  is 
effected  by  the  refracting  media  of  the  eye,  chiefly  the  lens  and  the 
cornea.  In  order  to  obtain  accurate  vision  the  image  must  fall  in  per- 
fect focus  on  the  retina.  Variations  in  the  focussing  required  by  the 
greater  or  lesser  distance  of  objects  are  brought  about  by  the  ciliary 
muscles  acting  on  the  lens.  The  condition  of  perfectly  normal  vision 
is  designated  Emmetropia.  As  life  goes  on  the  activity  of  the  muscles 
and  the  elasticity  of  the  lens  lessen,  and  the  power  of  rapid  accommo- 
dation dimiuvshcs.    This  condition  is  called  Presbyopia.    The  defective 
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power  of  accommodation  is  supplied  by  convex  glasses.  Other  defects 
of  vision  occur  when  the  image  falls  behind  or  in  front  of  the  retina,  or 
is  distorted. 

In  Hypermetropia  the  image  falls  behind  the  retina.  This  is  usually 
due  to  abnormal  shortness  of  the  eyeball,  but  may  also  result  from  the 
refractive  structures  being  deficient.  Vision  is  good  for  distant  objects 
but  defective  for  near.  In  Myopia  the  image  falls  in  front  of  the 
retina.  The  axis  of  the  globe  is  usually  too  long  for  the  refractive 
structures  (axial  myopia),  but  sometimes  the  refractive  structures  are 
too  powerful  (refractive  myopia).  Vision  is  defective  for  long  distances 
and  good  at  short  distances.  In  Astigmatism  the  image  is  distorted, 
from  the  refractive  media,  chiefly  the  cornea,  varying  in  convexity  at 
different  meridians. 

These  various  defects  may  lead  to  irritation  and  straining  of  the 
eye  from  the  attempts  to  bring  the  image  into  focus. 

3.  Tumours  of  the  eyeball. — There  are  two  common  forms  of 
tumour,  sarcoma  and  glioma. 

Sarcoma  springs  in  the  majority  of  cases  from  the  choroid,  but  may 
take  origin  in  the  ciliary  body  or  iris.  It  is  usually  a  spindle-celled 
tumour,  and  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  is  pigmented.  The  unpig- 
mented  forms  are  usually  round-celled.  The  sarcoma  in  its  growth 
usually  detaches  the  retina  and  encroaches  on  the  vitreous  humour. 
The  eyeball  is  occupied  by  the  tumour  mass,  which  in  course  of  time 
generally  extends  also  into  and  through  the  sclerotic.  The  sarcoma  is 
prone  to  generalization,  and  tumours,  frequently  pigmented,  spring  up 
in  various  organs. 

Glioma  takes  origin  in  the  retina.  It  consists  of  round  cells  in  a  fine 
reticulum.  The  cells  may  be  so  abundant  as  to  make  the  tumour 
approach  to  the  structure  of  the  sarcoma.  Two  forms  are  described 
under  the  designations  exophytum  and  endophytum,  according  as  the 
tumour  originates  in  the  external  or  internal  granular  layer  of  the 
retina.  The  tumour  retains  the  characters  of  the  layer  from  which  it 
has  originated.  It  grows  for  a  time  in  the  retina,  gradually  enlarging 
and  filling  the  globe.  After  a  time  it  may  involve  the  coats  of  the 
eyeball  and  extend  through  the  sclerotic.  Occasionally  it  extends  by 
metastasis  to  distant  organs.  It  is  characterized  by  a  bright  yellow 
reflection  seen  through  the  pupil. 

Epithelioma  sometimes  occurs  in  the  eyeball,  and  usually  originates 
at  the  junction  of  cornea  and  conjunctiva.  It  may  also  originate 
in  the  conjunctiva.  Cancer  sometimes  takes  origin  in  the  lachrymal 
glands. 

The  conjunctiva  is  also  liable  to  simple  growths,  the  commonest 
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being  the  papilloma,  the  most  frequent  seat  of  which  is  the  junction 
of  the  cornea  and  conjunctiva. 

4.  Parasites  of  the  eye. — Cysticercus  cellulose  (the  scolex  of  taenia 
solium)  is  not  very  uncommon  in  the  eye.  Its  usual  seat  is  beneath 
the  retina,  which  may  become  detached  by  its  growth.  Sometimes  the 
parasite  perforates  the  retina  and  becomes  free  in  the  vitreous,  where 
it  may  be  seen  with  the  ophthalmoscope  as  a  clear  cyst,  from  which  the 
head  of  the  worm  sometimes  protrudes.  A  less  frequent  seat  is  the 
anterior  chamber,  where  it  may  be  free  or  attached  to  the  iris.  It  is 
capable  of  protruding  and  withdrawing  its  head.  The  cysticercus  also 
occurs  in  the  orbit  outside  the  eyeball. 

The  Echinococcus  occasionally  has  its  seat  in  the  orbit. 

B.— THE  EAR. 

The  ear  has  intimate  anatomical  relations  with  various  other  parts, 
and  in  its  diseases  it  is  frequently  associated  with  these  parts.  It  is 
continuous  externally  with  the  skin  ;  it  is  in  communication  by  means 
of  the  Eustachian  tube  with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  naso-pharynz ; 
it  is  intimately  related  to  the  bones  of  the  skull  and  to  the  dura  mater 
and  brain.  For  purposes  of  description  the  diseases  of  the  ear  are 
divided  into  those  of  the  external,  middle,  and  internal  ears,  but  these 
parts  being  closely  related  in  position  are  frequently  affected  by  disease 
together. 

I.  Affections  of  the  external  ear. — The  external  ear  consists  of  the 
auricle,  external  auditory  canal,  and  tympanic  membrane. 

1.  The  Auricle  is  liable  to  various  congenital  malformations, 
ranging  from  almost  entire  absence  to  simple  alterations  in  the 
usual  outh'ne.  Supernumerary  organs,  generally  rudimentary,  are 
also  met  with.  Inflammations  of  the  skin,  such  as  erysipelas  and 
inflammatory  skin  eruptions,  especially  eczema,  may  extend  to  the 
auricle. 

A  more  independent  affection  is  the  Hsmatoma  of  the  auricle  or 
Othematoma.  This  consists  in  a  haemorrhage  between  the  cartilage 
of  the  auricle  and  the  perichondrium,  the  latter  being  raised,  but 
generally  carrying  with  it  pieces  of  cartilage.  It  usually  arises  from 
injury,  but  in  some  cases  the  injury  is  slight  or  absent,  and  the 
condition  is  spontaneous.  This  condition  is  so  frequent  in  insane 
persons,  more  particularly  in  dementia  paralytica,  that  the  name 
Insane  ear  is  often  used.  The  concavities  of  the  auricle  are  filled  out 
with  the  effuse<l  blood,  which  generally  remains  fluid  for  a  considerable 
time.     With  the  absorption  of  the  blood  there  is  generally   marked 
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shrinking  and  cicatricial  contortion  of  the  auricle.  Sometimes  injuries 
induce  a  serous  exudation  instead  of  blood,  the  condition  otherwise 
resembling  hsematoma. 

Small  Fibromas  sometimes  form  in  the  auricle  in  consequence  of  the 
irritation  of  earrings.  Oouty  tophi  often  occur  in  the  cartilage  of 
the  auricle. 

Epithelioma  is  not  infrequent  in  the  auricle.  It  occurs  both  in  the 
form  of  flat-celled  epithelioma  and  of  rodent  ulcer.  The  tumour  which 
sometimes  develops  on  a  pre-existing  eczema  is  liable  to  extend  to  the 
external  meatus. 

2.  The  External  auditory  canal. — Congenital  contraction  and 
closure  of  the  canal  have  been  observed  in  various  degrees. 

Inflammations  are  similar  to  those  of  the  skin,  and  may  be  either  in 
the  form  of  boils,  which  are  somewhat  frequent,  or  of  a  difluse  inflam- 
mation. The  former  have  the  characters  of  cutaneous  boils,  with 
which  they  may  be  associated ;  the  latter  result  chiefly  from  injuries, 
but  also  from  the  acute  exanthemata,  chiefly  small-pox,  from  erysipelas, 
and  from  ordinary  skin  eruptions.  The  disease  may  extend  to  the 
osseous  wall  of  the  canal  and  lead  to  caries  or  necrosis,  but  these  are 
more  frequently  the  consequences  of  affections  of  the  middle  ear.  In 
more  chronic  cases  we  have  the  usual  new-formation  of  tissue  of  chronic 
inflammations,  resulting  in  thickenings  of  the  cutaneous  lining  of  the 
canal  and  in  some  cases  in  hyperostosis,  which  may  gi-eatly  contract 
the  canal. 

ExoBtOBOB  not  infrequently  spring  from  the  osseous  wall. 

Accomulations  of  cerumen  very  frequently  occur  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  occlude  the  canal  and  cause  deafness.  They  are  usually  dry  and 
are  composed  of  cerumen  mixed  with  epidermis,  hair,  dust-,  etc.  The 
accumulation  is  due  either  to  excessive  secretion  or  to  some  impediment 
to  the  escape  of  the  wax. 

Foreign  bodioB  and  ParasitoB  are  met  with  in  the  meatus.  The 
former  consist  of  a  great  variety  of  materials  introduced  from  without 
and  met  with  chiefly  in  children.  Insects  and  their  larvae  are  occa- 
sionally found  in  the  ear,  the  latter  chiefly  in  cases  where  purulent 
discharge  exists.     The  acarus  folliculorum  also  occurs. 

Fungi  belonging  to  the  family  of  the  Aspergillus  have  been  fre- 
quently observed  growing  in  the  meatus,  chiefly  in  its  inner  recesses 
and  on  the  tympanic  membrane.  They  cause  obstruction  of  the  canal 
and  may  give  rise  to  serious  inflammations. 

3.  The  Tympanic  membrane  is  liable  to  Inflammations  in  common 
with  the  meatus  on  the  one  hand  and  the  middle  ear  on  the  other. 
Hence  arise  various  thickenings  and  adhesions,  sometimes  with  cal- 
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3  itepoaition,  chiefly  in  connection  with  diseases  of  the  middle 
ear.  Hence  also  arise  Perfontioss  of  the  membrane,  which  have 
frequently  serious  consequences  for  the  tympanic  cavity.  Bnptnre  a 
of  occasional  occurrence,  usually  in  consequence  of  condensation  of  the 
air  in  the  external  meatus  as  from  a  blow  on  the  ear,  but  also  from 
instruments  thnist  into  the  ear. 

II.  AfTectioiiB  of  the  middle  ear.— The  middle  ear  is  a  cavity  con- 
taining air,  of  a  very  complicated  outline  (see  Fig.  726).  The  central 
part  is  that  immediately  within  the  tympanic  membrane,  forming  the 


tympanic  cavity,  which  is  traversed  by  the  chain  of  ossicuia.  From 
the  lower  and  anterior  part  of  this  canity  passes  the  Eustachian  tul)e 
down  to  the  naao-pharynx.  The  upper  and  posterior  part  of  the  cavity 
commiinicatea  with  the  mastoid  cells.  The  largest  of  these  spaces  hes 
immediately  behind  the  tympanic  cavity,  of  which  it  is  almost  a  con- 
tinuation backwards.  This  is  the  antrum  mastoideum,  the  roof  of  which, 
along  with  that  of  the  tympanic  ca\-ity,  is  formed  by  a  thin  layer  of 
bone,  which  alone  separates  these  cavities  from  the  dura  mater  lining 
the  middle  fossa  of  the  skull.  The  remaining  mastoid  cells  communi- 
cate <lircctly  or  indirectly  with  the  antrum.  In  childhood  the  antrum 
is  well  <leveloped,  but  the  other  cells  are  very  imperfect,  the  mastoid 
process  being  smalt.  The  roofs  of  the  tympanum  and  antrum  are  not 
infrc({uently  deficient,  especially  in  childhood,  so  that  there  are  gaps  in 
the  osseous  wall.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  middle  ear  is,  in  most 
parts,  very  delicate,  and  is  covered  with  a  single  layer  of  epithelium. 
In  its  structure  and  in  the  character  of  its  epithelium  it  resembles  a 
senius  membrane.      It  is  particularly  thin  over  the  ossicula   and  the 
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membrana  tympani  and  in  the  mastoid  cells.  In  the  greater  part  of  its 
extent  the  mucous  membrane  covers  bone,  and  is  inseparably  united 
with  the  periosteum. 

1.  Inflammations  of  the  middle  ear. — These  have  characters 
similar  to  inflammation  elsewhere,  only  modified  by  the  relation 
of  parts.  Catarrh  is  somewhat  common,  and  may  be  acute,  subacute, 
or  chronic.  The  exudation  varies  according  to  the  severity  of  the  in- 
flammation, being  mucous  or  muco-purulent.  The  catarrh  may  be 
localized  mainly  in  the  Eustachian  tube,  which  may  be  obstructed  by 
the  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane.  The  exudation  may  distend  the 
tympanic  cavity  and  cause  bulging  of  the  membrane.  It  will  also 
interfere  with  the  movements  of  the  ossicula. 

Chronic  inflammations  also  occur  which  have  little  of  the  catarrhal 
character,  but  rather  that  of  a  chronic  proliferative  inflammation.  These 
conditions  are  sometimes  described  as  Chronic,  dry  or  adhesive  catarrh. 
They  are  associated  with  Adhesions  and  Sclerosis  of  the  mucous 
surfaces.  The  inflamed  surfaces  are  thickened,  and  wherever  they  come 
in  contact  they  tend  to  coalesce.  In  this  way  fibrous  adhesions  are 
formed  which  may  unite  the  membrana  tympani  or  the  ossicula  to  the 
opposite  wall  of  the  cavity.  Like  other  connective  tissues  formed  in 
inflammations  this  has  a  tendency  to  shrink  and  become  dense,  a 
process  expressed  in  the  term  sclerosis.  The  pliant  mucous  membrane 
thus  becomes  rigid,  and  stifl*ens  the  membrana  tympani,  the  ossicula, 
and  the  membrane  of  the  fenestra  rotunda.  There  is  in  some  cases  a 
new -formation  of  bone,  so  that  thickenings  and  projections  of  the  osseous 
wall  of  the  cavity  occur.  There  is  not  infrequently  in  the  dense 
shrunken  tissue  a  deposition  of  lime  salts,  a  Calcification  similar  to 
that  so  frequently  seen  in  chronic  endocarditis.  All  these  changes,  by 
rendering  rigid  the  structures  concerned  in  propagating  the  sonorous 
vibrations,  contribute  to  the  causation  of  deafness. 

Acate  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  middle  ear  is  a  frequent 
result  of  scarlet  fever,  and  more  rarely  of  the  other  acute  fevers.  In 
these  cases  it  arises  by  propagation  upwards  of  an  acute  phlegmonous 
inflammation  from  the  pharynx.  In  some  cases  the  affection  is 
ascribed  to  cold  and  ordinary  catarrh  of  the  nares  or  naso-pharynx,  and 
in  these  the  nature  of  the  irritant  is  obscure.  There  is  an  acute 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  going  on  to  suppuration  and 
always  resulting  in  Perforation  of  the  membrana  tympani.  The 
middle  ear  is,  in  fact,  converted  into  a  kind  of  abscess  cavity  and  the 
pus  finds  its  way  out  through  the  membrane.  The  inflammation  may 
extend  partly  to  the  external  and  internal  eara  The  perforated 
membrane   may  afterwards   heal,   but  in   many   cases   there   is  con- 
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sidemble  destruction  of  tissue,  and  when  the  inflammation  subsidet  a 
permanent  gap  is  left  in  the  membrane,  sometimea  involving  its  entire 
extent. 

Cbronic  snppnrative  inflammation  of  the  middle  ear,  or  Otorrfaot 
is  a  common  result  of  the  acute  disease.  The  perforation  of  the  mem- 
brana  tympani,  brought  about  in  the  way  mentioned  above,  has  far- 
reaching  consequences.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  middle  ear  thus 
becomes  exposed  to  varied  influences  from  without.  It  is  liable  to 
catarrhs,  and,  as  the  resulting  exudation  is  exposed  to  the  air,  septic 
changes  readily  occur  in  it.  The  consequence  of  these  septic  changes  is 
a  suppurative  inflammation,  which,  when  once  fully  established,  is  hkely 
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to  be  permanent.  The  septic  discharges  lingering  in  all  the  complic&ted 
parte  of  the  middle  ear  keep  up  the  inflammation.  The  discharges  are, 
con  sell  uently,  in  many  cases  exceedingly  putrid.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane is  by  degrees  converted  into  a  succulent  granulation  tissue  from 
the  vessels  of  which  pus  exudes.  Various  important  consequences  are 
liable  to  occur  in  this  condition,  such  as  jiolypi,  caries,  and  abscess  of 
the  brain. 

HdoOub  polypi  are  here,  as  in  other  places,  outgrowths  of  vascular 
tissue  from  the  iiiKameil  mucous  membrane  (see  Fig.  727).  They 
protrude  through  the  perforation  in  the  membrane,  into  the  meatus, 
and  may  even  present  at  the  external  orifice.  They  are  usually 
single  miicoue  |KiIypi,  consisting  of  a  very  cellular  connective 
tissue,  in  which  mucous  glands,  sometimes  forming  cysts,  may  be 
present.  They  are  more  rarely  fibrous  in  structure,  and  in  that  case 
contain  no  glands.     A  [lolypoid  myxoma  is  an  exceedingly  rare  form. 

Caries  and  NeoTDsis  of  the  underlying  bone  not  infrequently  occur. 
There  may  be  gradually  advancing  inflammation  of  the  bone,   leading 
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to  erosion  by  a  process  of  rarefying  ostitis.  Thus  a  considerable  erosion 
of  tbe  temporal  bone  may  ensue.  In  other  caaes  necrosis  of  considerable 
portions  of  the  temporal  bone  results,  the  dead  bone  }>eing  perbapa 
discharged  (see  Fig.  728).  These  processes  are  most  liable  to  occur  in 
the  mastoid  cells,  where  the  discharges  readily  lie  and  decompose.  In 
these  parts  the  inflammation  may,  after  a  time,  become  acute,  so  that 
something  in  the  nature  of  an  abscess  may  form  and  come  to  the  surface 
of  the  mastoid  process. 

Sometimes  the  suppuration  extends  outside  rather  than  inside  the 
mastoid  process,  so  that  there  is  a  suppurative  periostitis  over  thia 
process,  but  itithout  necrosis  or  caries. 


In  some  cases  there  may  be  a  Foimative  OStitlB,  so  that  new-formation 
of  bone  occurs,  leading  to  thickenings,  and  sometimes  to  condensation 
of  the  cancellated  mastoid  structures  (seo  Fig.  729).  This  may  even 
occur  coincideiilly  with  caries  and  necrosis,  a  rarefying  and  a  condensing 
ostitis  co-existing  here  as  in  other  cases. 

If  Healingf  occurs  in  this  disease  there  are  liable  to  be  the  conse- 
quences of  chronic  inflammation  already  referred  to.  Healing  will  only 
occur  if  septic  decomposition  is  got  rid  of  Unless  the  tympanic 
membrane  closes,  which  it  sometimes  does  by  cicatricial  new-formatioii, 
there  is  apt,  at  intervals,  to  lie  a  renewal  of  the  septic  process  and  of 
the  suppuration. 

From  the  nearness  of  the  structures  concerned  to  tho  dura  mater 
and  brain,  there  is  occasionally  an  Extension  of  the  septic  prooesB 
to  the  parts  within  the  skull.  These  conseijucnces  have  already 
been  referred  to  under  Abscess  of  the  Hrain.     They  are  chiefly  Septic 
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thrombo-phlebitis,  which  may  result  in  pyemia,  SuppuratiYe  menin- 
gitis, which  may  be  associated  with  thrombo-phlebitis,  and  Abscess 
of  the  brain,  which  may  arise  by  thrombo-phlebitis  but  also  occurs 
without  this.  Paralysis  of  the  facial  nerve  occasionally  results  from 
extension  to  the  Fallopian  canaL 

2.  Syphilis  and  Taberculosis  of  the  middle  ear.  Syphilis  is  stated 
to  cause  in  some  cases  a  chronic  inflammation  with  sclerosis  as  already 
described.  Tuberculosis  has  often  been  sus{)ected  in  cases  of  chronic 
otorrhoea,  and  the  tubercle  bacillus  has  been  repeatedly  observed  in 
the  discharge. 

3.  Sebaceous  tumours  of  the  ear,  Cholesteatoma. — Under  these 
names  are  included  two  very  different  conditions,  one  of  them,  which 
is  excessively  rare,  is  a  true  tumour  such  as  occurs  in  the  brain.  Most 
cases  of  so-called  sebaceous  tumour  are  due  to  nothing  more  than 
accumulated  and  inspissated  products  of  inflammation,  namely  pus, 
epithelium,  and  debris.  These  collections  may  attain  a  considerable 
size  and  extend  into  the  auditory  canal.  There  may  be  a  deposition 
of  crystals  of  cholestearine  giving  a  glistening  appearance  to  the  mass. 

III.  Affections  of  the  internal  ear. — The  internal  ear,  consisting  of 
the  labyrinth  and  the  auditory  nerve,  is  rarely  the  primary  seat  of 
disease,  but  is  liable  to  be  involved  in  affections  of  the  middle  ear  on 
the  one  hand,  and  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes  on  the  other.  It 
does,  however,  sometimes  suffer  directly  from  the  effects  of  continuous 
loud  noises  (as  in  boilermakers)  or  from  blows  on  the  head.  These 
lead  to  chronic  inflammations  of  the  structures.  According  to  Ogston 
an  inflammation  of  the  labyrinth  with  effusion  is  not  uncommon  in 
gouty  and  rheumatic  persons. 

Inflammations  of  the  middle  ear  by  affecting  the  bone  directly 
may  lead  to  destruction,  or  in  a  less  degree  to  thickenings  and 
atrophies  of  the  labyrinthine  structures.  Sometimes  the  base  of 
the  stapes,  by  pressing  too  firmly  on  the  fenestra  ovalis,  causes  in- 
creased pressure  in  the  labyrinthine  fluid  and  consequent  atrophy  of 
the  nerve.  The  abnormal  position  of  the  stapes  may  be  the  result  of 
inflammation  or  it  may  be  produced  by  obstruction  of  the  Eustachian 
tube. 

Syphilis  not  infrequently  attacks  the  labyrinth  leading  to  thicken- 
ings and  consequent  injury  to  the  nerve  structures.  It  is  said,  also, 
that  haemorrhage  and  serous  exudation  sometimes  result  from  syphilis. 
Congenital  syphilis  may  attack  the  labyrinth,  so  that  deafness  often 
coincides  with  keratitis  and  iritis. 

Meningitis  (cerebro-spinal  and  perhaps  tubercular),  by  extending  to 
the  acoustic  nerve  or  labyrinth,  may  lead  in  children  to  such  damage 
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to  the  structures  as  to  result  in  total  deafness.  This  is  stated  to  be  an 
important  cause  of  deaf-mutism.  Acute  fevers,  especially  scarlet  fever 
and  typhoid  fever,  sometimes  cause  inflammation  of  the  labyrinth. 
Mumps  has  occasionally  a  similar  effect. 

Diseases  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes,  such  as  tumours,  abscesses, 
and  inflammations,  often  involve  the  auditory  nerve  within  the  skull. 
The  auditory  centre  in  the  brain  may  also  be  involved  by  local  diseases 
such  as  embolism  and  haemorrhage. 

Aflections  involving  the  labyrinth  and  producing  Alterations  in  the 
fluid  contents  of  the  semicircular  canals  are  apt  to  produce  subjective 
sensations  of  giddiness  and  sickness.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  these 
structures  apparently  exercise  an  important  function  in  connection 
with  the  retention  of  the  equilibrium  of  the  body.  The  group  of 
symptoms  thus  produced  is  included  under  the  designation  M^ni die's 
disease.  A  minor  degree  of  giddiness  and  sickness  may  be  produced 
by  syringing  the  ear  with  cold  water,  especially  when  the  membrane 
is  perforated. 

Any  interference  with  the  labyrinth  leads  to  deafness,  and  this  may 
be  absolute.  If  this  occurs  in  children  the  condition  of  Deaf-mutism 
results.  Deaf-mutism  will  occur  when  deafness  has  been  produced  in 
the  infant,  from  whatever  cause,  whether  an  aflection  of  the  middle  or 
internal  ear. 
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AboAudAl  dupIioAtion  3S. 

Abcnnial  duplioation  40. 

Abcranial  and  alxatuflal  duplication  42. 

Abflomen«  defective  closure  of  53. 

Abdominal  pregnancy  1152. 

Abnormalitieii,  inheritance  of  18. 

AbrachiuH  58. 

Abscetw  127,  154  -atheromatous  549 — 
biliary  1027, 104«  of  Iwue  &X2  -of  brain 
747, 7«»  cold  1 27,  t>50-of  kidne v,  meta- 
static  lOJW-  of  liver,  biliary  1027. 1046— 
liver,  py lemic  1 027  of  liver,  tropical  1026 
— of  lung  873  lumlMir  651— maminarv 
1180  metastatic -94.  156- metastatic, 
in  ulcerative  endocarditis  523  -  of  pan- 
creas ]048--]isoaH  651- round  tuner- 
culous  joints  (»81  -  sulxlural  756. 

Abnormal  closure  or  defect  of  orifices  and 
canals  5(i. 

Al)«orj)tion  of  bone  614,  637— of  foreign 
bodies  137. 

Acardiacufl  38,  46. 

AcaniH,  follicidorum  448, 1244— scabiei  447, 
1244. 

Ace]>halic  parasites  .^.). 

Aoephalus  47. 

Achorion  Schonlcinii  {&X*^P*  scurf)  1242. 

Achroinatosis  459. 

Acne  (Aki^t),  a  peak)  1216— mentagra  1217 
—  rosacea  290,  1217. 

AconiiUH  47. 

Acrania  4H. 

Acnunegaly  238— pituitary  gland  in  238. 

Actinomyces  (Kav  funsus)  215. 

Actinomvcosis  215 — of  alimentary  canal 
218-  of  l)one  654— of  face  and  neck  218— 
of  heart  540  -of  intestine  999— lesion  in 
216— of  lung  218,  911— i^arasite  of  215. 

Acute  ascending  paralysis  (I^andry)  718. 

Addison's  disease  241,  925— pigmentation 
in  242,  393.  1209. 

Addison's  keloid  ViaS. 

Adenia  220. 

Adeno-oardnoma  362. 

Adeno-flbroma,  mamma  1184. 

Adenoid  growtlia,  poat-DMal  817. 

AdMMnnft  {^,  ftflMd)  818— Udnqr  1116 

i%  881 — mMnma 
UOI 


Adeno-sarcoma,  mamma  1185. 

Adhesion,  primary,  in  wounds  267. 

Adi|iocere  386. 

Adiposis  dolorosa  290,  692. 

.Etiology  7. 

Age,  intluenoe  of,  in  causation  of  disease  23 

—relation  of,  to  aneurysm  561 — ^relation 

to  mortality  24. 
Agglutinins  151. 
Aglobulisni  459. 
Agnathia  51 — causation  of  46. 
Ague-cake  601. 
Air-embolism  9C1 
Albinism,  393,  1209. 
Albuminous  infiltration  383 
Albuminuria  1069. 
Alcoholic  neuritis  693. 
Alcoholism,  liver  1020. 
Alexin  151. 
Alimentary  canal,  diseasesof  927— anatomy 

ofi»27.  ' 

Aloi>ecia  (dXtJjin}^,  a  fox)  1208— areata  120& 

Alveolar  sarcoma  333,  343-canoer  365. 

Anielus  57. 

Amnion,  malformations  frona  aflTections  of 
45. 

Amteba  411 — coli  411. 

Amorphus  47. 

Amputation,  degeneration  in  spinal  oord 
after  707. 

Amputation-neuroma  305,  307. 

Amyloid  concretions  401, 

Amyloid  degeneration  397 — and  syphilis 
182 — causation  of  398 — changes  in  tissues 
in  398— distribution  of  400— localiaed 
401— nature  of  398.  (For  Amyloid  de- 
generation of  various  organs  see  under 
respective  headings. ) 

Amyotrophic  lateral  acleroais  717,  724. 

Aniemia,     acute    traumatic     459— blood, 
changes  in  460 — bone-marrow  in  464— 
causation   of    459— fatty    degeneratioo 
and  465 — from  defective  formation  of 
corpuscles    460— from    destruction    of 
corpuscles    459 — from     toluWendiMBiB 
4^-general    459— in    anJgrlostomJaw 
443_Iiver     in     pernicious    462— Jooil 
(iwshsemia)  73— lymphatica   220^  40- 
organic  changes  in  464 — pemidous  490, 
461— secondary  463— splenic  465. 

Aiunnia  EtfffftoTVLtn  443. 

AnaSrobioEacteria  174. 

loa 
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Anatomy,  morbid  2 — clinioal  ohfiervation 

aud  })athological  4. 
AncliylosiH    {dyKi''\ot^    crooked)    651 — of 
jointH  071  —in  tubcrcuIoHie  of  joints  682. 
Ancncephalus  47. 

AneuryHHi  {dyeupwr/xa  from  Ayevpvfiuj,  I 
dilate)  558— acute,  of  heart  491— and  cal- 
careouninfiltration.jfU  -  arterial  branches 
in  .'i6.'»  by  unaHtomosis  .*>73 — chronic,  of 
heart  492  cirsoid  573— coats  of  artery 
in  563  cure  of  5<)8— flissecting  574— 
effects  of,  on  Iwne  568 — effects  of,  on 
heart  56t»— effectH  of,  on  neighbouring 
structures  567— fal«e  66;^— fre«iuency  of 
5<i3  frequency  of,  in  male  sex  562— 
fusiform  5r*S  -injury  of  middle  coat  in 
formation  of  560  miliarv  751  -of  cere- 
bral arterioH  749— of  pulmonary  artery 
in  phthisis  902— of  valves  in  end()carditis 
515 — relation  of  atheroma  to  559— 
relation  of  atheroma  to  cerebral  750  - 
relation  of  embolism  to  cerebral  750— 
rupture  of  571  -sacculated  558— sjiuri- 
ous  558,  574  -  <lue  to  sclerostoma  arma- 
tum  444  -  terminations  of  568— thrombi 
in  564 — traumatic  573  —varicose  578. 

Aneurysmal  varix  578. 

Angina,  catarrhal  941. 

Angina  pectoris  494. 

Angioma  {Ayyot,  a  vessel)  307 — of  lx>ne 
663— of  brain  777— cavernous  308— of 
lips  !»35— of  liver  1086 -plexiform  or 
capillary  307— of  skin  123(). 

Angio-sclerotic  icdcma  103. 

Ankle-clonus  705. 

Ankylostomiasis  443. 

Ankylostomum  duodenale  442. 

Anomalies  30. 

Anthomyia  canicularis  449. 

Anthracosis  {A^Bpa^,  coal)  of  lung  908. 

Anthrax  169— attenuation  of  virus  172— 
l»acillut  of  170— in  animals  170 -in  in- 
testines 171,  999— in  lungs  172— in  man 
171— in  skin  171,  1224  -susceptibility  to 
21— symptomatic  173. 

Anti-bodies  151. 

Antitoxins  146,  147— nature  of  147,  151. 

Anus,  im))erforate  56— ])rolapse  of  986 — 
urethralis  57— vaginalis  57— vesicalis  57. 

Aorta,  congenital  stenosis  of  479— dilata- 
tion of  arch  5ji6,  558 — nipture  of  aneur- 
ysms of  .573. 

Aortio  stenosis  536— effects  of  536. 

Aortic  valve,  insufficiencv  of  .534— effects 
of  535. 

Aphthous  stomatitis  929. 

Aplasia  (songenital  smallncss)  of  brain  737. 

Apneumatoeis  S46. 

Apopleotie  cyst  99,  754— cicatrix  754. 

Appendices,  epiploicie  1063. 

Appendidtis  989. 

AprosopiuiSS. 

AJNuM.  I 

Aimchnida  447.  ! 

^^'■^hnoid    membrane    780— iMiochionian    > 
bodies  3ia 

'Mnnisl247. 
SW,  1210. 
mfeots  of  156 — supernumerary  41. 
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Arterial  hyiwnemia  66— in  inflammation 
113  —  phenomena  of  68  —  vaso-motor 
nerves  and  67. 

Arterial  tension  in  Bright's  disease  1096, 
1097. 

Arteries,  acute  inflammation  of  545— amy- 
loid disease  of  558— atheroma  of  545 — 
calcareous  infiltration  of  556— calcifica- 
tion by  metastasis  558- -cerebral,  in 
chorea  746- -coats  of,  in  aneurysms  563 
—dilatation  of  66  -dilatation  of,  in 
inflammations  113  -  diseases  of  543^ 
emlK)lism  of  543 — end-  88 — fatty  de- 
generation of  intima  555— in  Bright's 
disease  1096— in  syphilis  183,  578- 
inuervation  of  64  -old iteration  of  543 — 
olwtructiou  of  69,  74 — ossification  of 
middle  coat  .5.57 — retrograde  changes  in 
555 — H]Nism  of  73-  svpuilitic  disease  of 
an«l  throml>OHiH  in  1)rsin  7-12 — throm- 
Ixwis  of  .543 — tonicity  of  65 — tuberculosis 
of  578— wounds  of  i>44. 

Arterio-capillary  fibrosis  1096. 

Arterio-sclerosis  (atheroma)  545. 

Artefacts  in  nervuus  system  699. 

Arteritis.  acut«  .545— puiulent  545. 

Arthritis  (&p6po¥^  a  joint)  672— deformam* 
675 -  gonorrhteal     673  -gouty      674- 
})ya;mic    673    rheumatic,    acute    674— 
rheumatic,   chronic  674 -simple    672— 
tubercular  679. 

Ascaris  lumbricoides  439— mvstax  441. 

Ascites  (d(r^-6s,  a  bag)  100,'  1041,  1053, 
adiposuH  1054 -chylous  101,  10.54. 

Asiatic  cholera  992— Ixacilhu*  of  992. 

Aspergillus,  in  ear  1257  -in  lung  915— 
in  uares  818. 

Asphyxia  (tr^ufw,  I  Ijeat)  27,  812— blood 
pressure  in  813— ecchymosis  in  813. 

Asthma  836. 

Astigmatism  1255. 

Atavism,  19. 

Ataxia  (d  priv.,  rd^tf,  order),  Friedreich's 
•hereditary  716    locomotor  712. 

Ataxic  i>araplegia  717. 

Ataxy,  locomotor  712 — alterations  of 
function  in  714 — changes  in  cord  712 — 
general  pai^ysis  and  716— joints  in  71f> 
—trophic  lesions  in  715. 

Atelectasis  {dreXifiSt  incomplete  ^Krcurtf, 
expansion)  845 — congenital  845. 

Atheroma  {dSifipri,  fine  meal)  .545 — and 
cerebral  aneurysm  750  -and  cerebral 
haemorrhage  7*'H),  752 — ciilcareous  infil- 
tration in  550^— destruction  of  media  of 
vessels  in  .552— effects  of.  on  circulation 
553 — effects  of.  on  walls  of  vessels  55.*? — 
of  cerebral  arteries  742— of  coronary 
arteries  490 — relation  of,  to  iineurysm 
559 — tissue  changes  in  546. 
Atheromatous  abscess  549 — patches  546 

ulcer  .550. 
Atresia,  congenital,  of  bile-ducts  1045. 
Atro[>hy  (d  priv..  rpitpu),  I  nourish)  380 — 
causation  and  forms  of  381 — from  disuse 
382— from  nervous  lesions  «{82— from 
passive  hyi>er:umia  72 — from  prcsxure 
382  —  physiological  380  —  pigmentarv 
397  — senile    382.       (For    Atrophy    of 
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special     organs,    see    under    respective 
hea<lingt. ) 

Auditory  canal,  external  accumulations 
of  cerumen  in  1256 — exostoais  1257 — 
foreign  bodies  and  parasites  1257 — in- 
flammations 1257. 

Auricle  (ear),  congenital  malformations  of 
1256— epithelioma  of  1257— fibroma  of 
1257— goutv  tophi  in  1257 — hematoma    ' 
of  1256. 

Auricle  (heart),  dilatation  of  left,  in  mitral 
stenosis  534. 

Auricles,  defects  in  septum  of  478 — hyper- 
trophy and  dilatation  of  508. 

Auriculo-vcntricular     valves  —  malforma-    i 
tions  of  483. 

Auto-intoxication  11,  223 — dyspepsia  and 
223. 

Axons  (of  nerve  cells)  68;^  ' 


B 

Bacilli,  septic  infection  from  143. 

Bacillus,  aerogenes  capsulatus  1013- - 
anthracis  169 — Asiatic  cholera  9^2-- 
bubonic  plague  169 — coli  communis  160 
—diphtheria  819— found  in  chorea  747 — 
gaa-torming,  found  post  mortem  1013 — 
glanders  (B.  mallei)  212— icteroides  165 
— influenza  168 — lepra?  205— of  malig- 
nant cjsdema  173 — of  plague  169 — of 
symptomatic  anthrax  (''quarter-evil") 
173 — of  syphilis  (Lustgarten)  177 — of 
tetanus  763 — of  typhoid  fever  995 — 
pestis  169 — pneumonia  866 — liseudo- 
diphtheritic  821 — pyocyaneus  161 — in 
rhinoHcleroma  817 — tuberculosis  187. 

Bacteria  ipatcrrifUa^  a  rod)  12,  143,  157. 

Bacteriology  4. 

Baldness  1208. 

Basal  ganglia  of  brain  686. 

Basedow*s  disease  (exophthalmic  goitre) 
236. 

Basophil  granules  452,  454. 

Bed-sores,  69,  371,  1210. 

Beriberi  693. 

Bile-ducts,  capillary,  in  ciirhosis  1029 — 
congenital  atresia  1045 — dilatation  of 
1046 — inflammation  of  1045 — obstruction 
of  1045— rupture  of  1046 — tuberculosis 
of  ia36  -tumours  of  1047. 

Bilharzia  hsematobia  420. 

Biliary  abscess  1027,  1046. 

Bizzozero's  corpuscles  455. 

**Black  tongue"  93,0. 

Bladder  (urinary)  1122— calculi  1129- 
cancer  of  1128 — circulatory  disorders  of 
1125— concretions  1129— cysts  of  1129— 
dilatation  1123— diverticula  of  1124— 
extroversion  of  55,  1122— fissure  of  55 — 
haemorrhage  from  1125— hypenemia, 
passive  1125 — hyi)ertrophy  of  1123 — 
mfiammation  of  1125— paj>illomaof  316, 
1128— i)arasite8  of  1129— perforation 
1122— rupture  1122— tuberculosis  1127— 
tumours  of  1127— varix  of  neck  586. 

Bladder- worms  422. 

Blebs  1212. 

Blood,  coagu\8kt\otv  of  75-  constituents  of 


450 — corpuscles  in  unit  volume  of  455— 
determination  of  66.  114— disposal  of 
excess  456 — examination  of,  for  malarial 

£ara8ite  416 — in  ansemia  460— in  leu- 
eemia  468 — in  lipsemia  231 — in  typhun 
fever  165 — infection  of  144 —  plasma  450 
— plates  455 — regeneration  of  263.  4.'>1— 
transfusion  of  4.%. 

Bloo<l-cy8t8  326. 

Blood -plates  455— as  factors  in  coagulation 
76,  77. 

Blood- pressure,  in  asphyxia  813 — in  chronic 
nephritis  1096,  101*7 — local  increa^  of  66 

Bloo<i -vessels  .542 — syphilitic  disease  of,  in 
brain  771 — in  granulation  tissue  134— 
regeneration  of  26.5. 

Boil  (skin)  1221. 

Bone,  abscess  in  6i{2 — abaorption  of  61i 
637— actinomycosis  in  654— angioma  of 
663 — atrophy  of  627 — carcinoma  of  665 
caries  of  265 — chondroma  of  661 — cysts 
663 — tleformities  of,  in  rickets  621  et  ttij. 
— iliseases  of  610 — effects  of  aneurysmit 
on  .568,  627—  fibroma  of  661 —  formation 
and  growth  611 — growth  of  613 — hyper- 
trophy of  261,  634- in  chihiliooti  614- 
in  congenital  syphilis  6.53 — in  cretins  ^o 
— in  post-inflammatory  new-formation 
135— in  relation  to  metaplasia  of  con- 
nective tissue  615 — inflammations  of 
630— internal  architecture  of  612— 
lipoma  of  661 — malformations  of  615— 
marrow  of,  and  blocnJ -formation  464— 
myxoma  of  661 — necrosis  of  632,  635— 
new-formation  (in  chronic  ostitis)  633— 
new-formation  (in  tuberculosis)  651,  682 
— in  osteomalacia  628— parasites  of  667 
— rarefaction  of  633 — sarcomas  of  664 
— senile  atrophy  627— syphilitic  affec- 
tions of  652 — transplantation  of  270, 
644.  646— tuberculosis  of  648— tumours 
of  660. 

Bones,  multiplication  of  42. 

Bone-marrow  610 — and  blood -formation 
464 — and  red  corpuscles  464 — blood- 
forming  function  of  611— cancer,  second- 
ary in  3.53— fatty  infiltration  of  628— 
foetal  613 — in  acute  infective  diseases 
615 — in  anemias  464 — in  baemorrbagic 
8mal1i)ox  615 — in  leuktemia  470— in  old 
age  615— in  osteomalacia  629 — in  per- 
nicious anaemia  462,  464 — red  611— 
yellow  611. 

Bothriocephalus  latus  (^oBpiov.  a  little  pit 
K€(paXrf^  the  head)  434. 

Brachycephalus  {^paxvi,  short)  616. 

Brain  730— abscess  of  7&6 — abscess  of,  and 
thrombosis  747,  756— affections  of  circu- 
lation in  740— anaemia  (ischaemia)  of  740 
— aplasia  (congenital  smallness)  of  737 
— appearances  of,  in  general  paralysis 
760— appearances  in  hemorrhage  753— 
arteries  of  735— atrophy  7i»5— atrophv 
(general  paralysis)  760^— cancer  777— 
causes  of  abscess  of  756— cholestea- 
toma 777 — convolutions  of  783— degen- 
erative changes  766 — echinococcus  779— 
embolism  of  741— fissures  of  733— func- 
tions of  convolutions  735— glioma  310, 
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773— gumma  769— haemorrhage  748^— 
heterotopia  of  738— hyperaemia  (active 
and  i)a«iive)  of  740— hypertrophy  of  738 
iiiflammationB  of  755 — laceration  of  739 
-  malformationsof  737— membranes  and 
cavities  of  780 — normal  weight  of  738 — 
(fcdema  of  741 — parasites  777 — psam- 
momaof  311, 774-  -sarcoma  775— sclerosis 
758— senile  atrophy  765 — softening  of 
741,  743,  771— structure  of  730— syphilis 
of  769— thrombosis  of  arteries  742 — 
traumatic  lesions  of  73i)— tubercular 
tumour  of  767 — tumours  and  parasites 
of  772. 

Braiu,  diseases  of  membranes  of  {see  Men- 
inges). 

Brignt's  disease  of  kidney  1083 — acute 
1085— causation  1083— chronic  1091— 
forms  of  1085 — functional  changes,  etc., 
in  1095— hypertrophy  of  left  ventricle  in 
1096 — increased  bIoo<l-pre8sure  in  chronic 
1096,  1097— urwmia  in  224,  1068,  1]23— 
(see  also  Nephritis). 

Broad  ligament,  cysts  of  1170 — varix  of 
o8d. 

Bronchi  {^poyxos,  windpipe)  dilatation  of 
837 — foreign  bodies  in  8*11 — inflamma- 
tion of  832— stenosis  of  836 — structure 
of  831 — tuberculosis  of  898 — tumours  of 
840. 

Bronchial  catarrh  833. 

Bronchial  glands,  in  phthisis  pulmonalis 
898. 

Bronchiectasis  (jS/x^yxof,  windpijje,  UKrdais, 
ex|)ansion)  837 — complementary  837 — in 
chronic  pneumonia  879— in  phthisis  8$NS 
—relation  to  atelectasis  846 — structural 
changes  in  839. 

Bronchitis  {^piyx^^t  windpipe)  832 — acute 
833 — capillary  874  -chronic  835 — exuda- 
tion in  acute  833— fibrinous  836— fcetid 
835,  842— plastic  836— septic  835-spu. 
turn  in  8:^,  8:i5. 

Bronchocele  (t^Xi?,  a  tumour)  922. 

Broncho-pneumonia  874 — collapse  of  lung 
in  876— septic  876. 

Brown  atro])hy  (heart)  495. 

Brown  induration  (lung)  73.  857. 

Bubo  593 —indurated  596— suppurating 
593. 

Bubonic  plague,  bacillus  of  169. 

Bnl1)ar  paralysis  724. 

Bulbar  i>aralvsis,  pseudo-  725. 

Bulla;  1212.  " 

Burdach,  columns  of,  in  cord  697. 

Bums  (of  skin)  10, 1219  -degrees  of  1219— 
duodenal  ulcer  in  1220— huemoglobinuria 
after  1220. 

Butyric  acid  fermentation  951. 


C 

Cachexia  {KdKOi,  bad,  ?ftf,  habit)  277— 
strumipriva  vel  thyreopriva  234. 

Caisson  disesse  710. 

Calcareous  deix)sition,  in  chronic  endo- 
carditis 518 — pericanlium  500. 

Calcareous  infiltration  406— in  atheroma 
550 — following  caseous  tuberculosis  195 


— of  arteries  556— of  heart  muscle  501 — 
following  fatty  degeneration  389 — of 
heart  valves  518. 

Calcification,  metastatic  406,  558. 

Calculi,  basic  phosphate  of  lime  1131 — 
biliary  1043 — carbonate  of  lime  ]131 — 
cystine  1131— in  urinary  bladder  1129 — 
oxalate  of  lime  (mulberry)  1130 — renal 
1110— tribasic  phosphate  1131 — uric  acid 
1130-urate  1130— xanthine  1131. 

Callosity  (skin)  1234. 

Callus,  in  healing  of  fractures  641— exter- 
nal 642— internal  642— intermediary  643 
— provisional  641. 

Calorific  centre  245. 

Cancer  344 — age  and  sex  in  relation  to  349 
— alveolar  365  —behaviour  of,  in  different 
organs  23 — blood-vessels  in  346 — cauli- 
flower 358— "cell-nests"  in  344- cells  of 
344— colloid  365 — colloid  degeneration 
in  1^5 — diaracters  of  secondary  tumours 
Ii52— connection  with  epithelial  struc- 
tures 346-  definition  of  344— dilata- 
tion of  lymphatics  in  neighbourhood 
of  589  — encepbaloid  ;^63  — fatty  de- 
generation in  .355 —generalization  of 
3.5;{ -growth  of  3.51— hard  365 -indi- 
vidual forms  of  357— inoculability  of 
351 — irritation  and  production  of  3^6 — 
localities  of  34() — lymphatic  glands  and 
352— medullary  363- melanotic  367— 
metastasis  352— mucous  367 — mucous 
degeneration  of  3.55 — })arasitic  protozoa 
in  349 — relation  of,  to  lymphatics  346 — 
retrograde  changes  in  355 — scirrhous  364 
— secondary  352— soft  363 — stroma  of 
345— structure  of  344 — ulceration  and 
356,  .S.59 — umbiliciition  of  355 — villous 
l)6S.  (For  Cancer  of  various  organs,  see 
under  respective  headings.) 

Cancrum  oris  931. 

Canities  1209. 

Capillaries,  hyaline  thrombosis  of  82. 

Capillary  embolism  87. 

Cajwule  coccus,  meningitis  795, 796 — pneu- 
monia iH)5. 

Carbuncle  1221. 

Carcinoma  {KupKlpos^  a  cancer).  See  Cancer 
344. 

Carcinomatosis  353. 

Caries  of  bone  650— in  connection  with 
tuberculosis  648  —of  teeth  938. 

Carnification  of  lung  846. 

Cartilage,  formation  of,  after  inflammation 
135— regeneration  of  266. 

Carunculft;  (urethral)  1133. 

Caseous  necrosis  194,  .378,  889 -cavities 
from  softening  in  890— in  tuberculosis 
194,  889. 

Caseous  pneuinoniawB83. 

Cataract  1251. 

Catarrh  118— bronchial  883— fauces  941— 
intestine  987- -larynx,  acute  823— 
larynx,  chronic  824-  middle  ear  1259 — 
mouth  929 — nasal  814 — naxal,  chronic 
816 — stomach,  acute  956 — stomach, 
chronic  956— trachea,  acute  823 — 
trachea,  chronic  824. 

Catheter  fever  1127. 


CmoUflower  amoen  SSS. 
Caveraoiu  uuiiom*  Xi. 
■C«venKiui IjmplnutpomM  689- 


Cell'Di 


■"  3^*, 


0(937. 


748— reUtioD 


Cell-theory  fl. 

CelU,  divi-ion  of  766. 
01luliti«i*lvicXlM. 

Cement  (teetl. 
Cerebellunnit*;...  ,.i.i. 

CNBlinl  liBriiJtjirliage  ,J!i— ithi 

7S0-froH;  br^tr  iirWic 

of»Murv.i,.  to7l9.  7S0. 
Cerebro-iijiiiLiiI  cmuI,  defeoti  in  44. 
Cerebro-.|.iual  fluid  7H1. 
Cerebm  npujnl  meninptiB  796. 
Oerumeu  12J7. 
Ceatodm  (hit4i.  a  girdle,   fltai,  likeiiew) 

133. 
Ctmcre,    Hunieruui  or  iiiiluiMed  177— 

llpt  983— penis  ll!>9-*oft  1223. 
Qharhon  {trr  Anthnii)  l<i9. 
Charcot*  crj.taU  46(1.  837. 
Ohuoot'i  diieaae  (of  joint*)  ti79. 
OhemlotaiLii  133. 

Chart,  defnnnitin  q(  in  rickeU  B23. 
Ohieken  abulera,  ■iuw|>tibilitiM  to  21. 
Chicken  .|iax  16:). 
Ohiioe  440. 
Ohilblaia  1230. 
ChildreD,  mortality  of  23. 
Chloaama  {X^6b.  a  young  ihoot)  ISUU. 
Chloroma  (>:\iiv>Ai,  |>a]e-gret>n)  343. 
Chloroaii  460,  463— .leleotive  ileielopment 


Cboli 


(Aiiatiol  992-b»cillus  of  992— 


— negrotH   «ud   31— Pfe 

iieiiun  in  9S3-vaoi!iiir  of  994. 
■' Cliolera-red    r»aBtiou993. 
Oholera  nwtrai  tl92. 
Cholestaarini.   (xtA"!.    bil*.    »nd    ■rrtop, 

Mllow)3H9-in  DoUoid ovarian  cyat  1169 

^iu  gall  itonei  1044— in  h;drooalB  fluid 

1197 
CholBiteatonm  3iJ9  -train  7)7 -cu  1262. 
Ohondroma  (xi'S^wt.  gri»tle)  393  («taUo 

Ensbontlromal — in  Dunneotion  with  boDG 

601— occwional  maligniinay  of  27H,  396 

of  dura  mster  HOS-ortwid  293,  343,  661 

—  seoondarj  ohiingra  of  296. 
t'hDDdru-wireomB3.'<3. 
ChuTilRi  teadiueai,  ruptore  of,   in   aaul« 

endocardltii  514, 
Chore*   ixopf^    k   daooe)   74ft— bacillai 

found   in   T47— i:uudition    of    oerebral 

■rteriea  in  746— relation  of  endocarditii 

to  511. 
('horion  e|iiClielionin  1177. 
Choroid,  alf«ctiunii   nf    1249-  urconia  of 

liVt 
(.'lionild  idexua  TSS—pauil  Ionia  of  H03— 

iwamnioina  of  802. 
t-lioroiFlitis  [24a, 
Chylou»B»dle«101.  rm 
Chyloua  ilinnhita  4'lti. 
(%loUH  hvdratboni  101,  '^  917. 
C-hyluria  102,  231,  446.  .^89. 
Cicatrix    1^)4- Bimpleclio    754 — formittiaD 


of,  after  inflamnuition  130— in  pbthina 

palmonalis  KU9. 
Cimei  leotulari-ui  M'J.  _ 

Oirculation.  effaota  of  atheroma  on  553— 

(<bU!  475-Jiep«tic  1012-phjwoloiar  rt 

63— pulmooKT  809. 
Cirrhuiu    tf'l>l>os.    ta.ii 


■    llffll- 


,„^_^.^,^,„„..,„ 1091 

— liTer  1038— U»er,  bypertrophic  1030 
— liTBr,  monooellnlar  1044— liver,  ntono- 
lobular   lOSO-lifer,    njphilitic    1032- 

luDgSTS. 
Ciraoid  aneuryim  573. 
ClavuB  133.'>. 
Cli.ftiialntf  53. 

Cluum  penisUnee  of  o6. 

Cloudy  (Welling  3a3-in  fever  S2-ia  in- 
flammation 13H. 
Club-fool  668— fomii  of  668. 
OoBgnlation-necrodi  377. 
tW-miner-.  lung  908. 
Cocci  {i&xnet,  a  kernel),  pyogenic  126,  l.i. 
^in  ulcrratiTe  endocarditii  S30. 

Cocciiiia-il]. 

CoeeidiiaiB  411.  412. 

Coooidinm  oviEonne  4W.  .,.,,,- 

Osnurng  423— oerebmlis  436-iei^lu  43S. 

Cohnheim'g  theorj  of  tumoun  373. 

Cold,  inflnenca  on  living  and  dead  ta  "- 
reiultof  eipoiufeiolS. 

Cotd  ■,biioe»  197,  «W, 

CoUapue  of  lung  846. 

Collateral  hyi>enemia  66. 

CDUiquefMtlaD  377. 

Colloid  wneer  («XX".  si"')  -WB- 

Colloid  oynoma  (ovarianl  116ft 

Colloid  degoneraiion  4<M— in  canoenSBa. 

Colour  bliodnens,  inbftitanca  of  30. 

Comedo  1216.  __ 

Comma  Willui  (Koch)  993— colour  Utt 
for  993. 

Coniplenient  l.'>1. 

foaerolion*,  amyio 
-in  urinarr  bla 
1050— proattttie    1 


CondTlomaU  (■wJi^Xwmi.  a  knoh)  314, 
l*i3-latyns  KSi-i-enie  1199. 

Congenital  diuue*  and  noKeptibililiei  15. 

CoDRenital  lyphUi*  183,  653. 

Congestion,  active  66— pawivo  69  [fr 
Hyperemia), 

I'onjunotiva,  affections  of  1245-tnbefcn- 
IobIi  of  1247— tumouni  of  12&fi, 

Coniunotivitii  1240— catarrhal  1216— diph- 
theritic 1247— granular   1248-panileni 

Conneotive  tissae,  f  anaatlon  in  aclereaii  of 
cord  702— in  Ennulating  wound  1S4- 
hypertrophj  of,  from  pauive  oongBtiui 
:2-r*getier»tion  of  26.S,  '' 

Con Btitution. bodily,  the  result  of  inberil- 
ance  22-of  the  various  organs  22. 

Ciinatitutional  disease  22. 

Contagion,  and  leproa^  305— and  taberai- 


Is  190. 


«143. 
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C-ontracture  704 — explanation  of  704. 

Cornea,  affections  of  1247  -conical  1247— 
herpes  of  1248— inflammations  of  1247 — 
retrograde  changes  in  1247— tumours  of 
1255— ulcers  of  1248. 

Corns  262,  1235. 

Coronary  arteries,  atheroma  of  490— em - 
holism  of  490^stenoBis  and  occlusion  of 
490. 

Corpora  amylacea  {dfivXov^  starch)  401. 

Corpuscles  451— action  of  poisons  on  460— 
action  of  toluylendiamin  on  462— Bizzo- 
acero's  455— comiwund  granular  744 — 
diapedesis  of  red  122— emigration  of 
white  121— in  i)ernicious  anaemia  462 — 
number  in  unit  volume  of  blood  455 — 
Rainey's  413. 

Cory  wi  814. 

Cranioschisis  47,48. 

Craniotabes  617,  625,  653. 

Crateriform  ulcer  of  face  359. 

iVetinism  235 — bones  in  625— defect   of 
brain    in    739 — macroglossia    in    935- 
])ituitary  body  in  806 — thyroid  gland  in 
235. 

Crisis  in  fever  250. 

Croup  823 -bronchial  836— false  819. 

Croupous  exudation  128. 

Croupous  pneumonia  8^. 

C*rude  or  yellow  tubercle  195,  883. 

Cryptorchismus  («fpuTr6j,  hidden,  ^px**i 
the  testicle)  1192. 

Crystalline  lens,  regeneration  of  265. 

Curvature,  spinal  654 — angular  656-  an- 
terior 6.57  -antero-jioBterior  656 — forms 
of  6.55 — lateral  657 — jwsterior  657. 

Curvatures,  normal,  of  vertebral  a)lumn 
654,655. 

Cyanosis  {Kuavot,  blue)  72,  484,  1206— and 
dyspnooa  812. 

Cyanotic  induration  72. 

Cyclitis  1249. 

Cyclopia  49— causation  of  46. 

Cylindroma  333,  343-of  brain  777-of 
peritoneum  1058— of  spinal  cord  728. 

Cysticercus  (KiVrtj,  a  bladder,  KipKos, 
a  tail)  422— bona  430-brRin  777  -cellu- 
losa*  426 — racemosufl  426 — tenuicollis 
436. 

Cystinuria  1131. 

Cystitis  1125. 

Cy9tocelell42. 

Cystoma  322 — colloid  ovarian  1165. 

Cysts  321-aiK)plectic  99,  325,  754— 
bladder  1129— blood  326— btme  663— by 
dilatation  of  pre-existing  spaces  323— 
cancerous,  of  brain  777—  colloid  ovarian 
1165  -dermoid  32.S  dermoid,  of  neck 
53 — dermoid,  of  ovary  1171 — dermoid, 
of  testicle  1196  extravasation  325  - 
from  new-formed  gland  tissue  325— 
hv<latid  4^^— in  interstitial  nephritis 
1092— lacteal  1191-mammftry  1191— 
mucoufi  322 — nares  818— of  bile-ducts 
1046— of  broad  ligament  1170  of  jaw 
663-of  kidney  1114— of  neck  53— of 
spinal  cord  728,  785- papillomatous,  of 
ovary  1169-  fiarasi tic  325 — i>araHitic,  of 
liver  1042 — parovarian   1170 — retention 


322— retention,  mammary  1191— second- 
ary 325 — simple,  ovary  1165 -tubo- 
ovarian  1173 — in  tumours  325  —  of 
urachus  56 — vermiform  appendix  1006. 

Cytase  151. 

Cyto-lysins  151. 

Cytoryotes  vacciniie  163. 


D 

Daltonism,  inheritance  of  20. 

Darier's  Disease  1187  {see  Paget's  Disease). 

Deaf-mutism  1263. 

Death  2,  27— by  heart  27— by  lungs  27. 

Decidua  1173— hajmorrhage  1174— inflam- 
mation of  1174. 

Deciduoma  malignum  344,  367,  1177— 
showing  metastases  in  lung  915 — in  liver 
1041. 

Defects,  in  formation  of  ]iarts  44 — in  twin 
fa'tation  46 -involving  head  and  spinal 
col.  47 — of  orifices  and  canals  66. 

Defective  coalescence  or  closure  of  abdo- 
men 54— of  iJarts  in  front  52— of  thorax 
,53. 

Degeneration,  amyloid  397-  -colloid  404 — 
fatty  385— hyaline  404 — mucous  402 — 
parenchymatous  383-  grey,  spinal  cord 
701 — waxy  3i)7 — ascending,  of  suinal 
cord  705  —descending,  of  spinal  cord  702 
—in  cancers  .355 — in  tumours  277 — of 
cord  after  amputations  707  -  secondary, 
in  cord  700.  (For  Degenerations  of 
variuuH  organs,  k€c  under  resi)ective 
headings.) 

Delirium  759. 

Dementia  (laralytica  716,  760. 

Demoilex  folliculorum  448. 

Dendrites  of  (ner\'e-cells)  683. 

Dengue  167. 

Dentine,  secondary  939— structure  of  937. 

Dermoid  cysts  323— of  dura  mater  80^- 
of  neck  53 — of  ovarv  1171  of  testicle 
1196. 

Desmoid  280. 

Detachment  of  retina  1254. 

Determination  of  blood  66,  114. 

Diabetes  insipidus  and  inheritance  20. 

Diabetes  mcllitus  226 — and  excision  of 
pancreas  227 — glycosa'mia  in  226  -  kid- 
neys in  229  li])semia  in  231 — relation  of 
coma  and  lipsemia  in  232 — tissues  in  229. 

Diapedesis,  haemorrhage  by  70— of  red 
corituscles  122. 

Diaphragm,  lymphatics  of  1051— relation 
to  alxlominal  cancers  1063. 

Diarrhoea  972 — chylous  446  -stools  in  973. 

Diathesis  22. 

Dicephalous  (double-head)  monsters  40. 

Dicrotism,  of  pulso  in  fever  253. 

EHlatation,  of  arteries  64,  66,  113— bile- 
ducts  1046 — bronchi  837  -  cerebral 
ventricles  (dropsy)  782,  785  heart  504 
rjesoi)hagus  94-t— pelvis  (kidney)  1079— 
stomach  954—  urinary  bladder  1123— 
uteniB  1146- -veins  (varix)  581. 

Diphtheria  (di^tOipa^  a  skin)  819— bacillus 
of  819— fauces  in  942 — immunity  in  820 
larynx  in  822— mixed  infection  in  820. 
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Diphtheritic  exudation  128. 

Diphtheritic  pneumonia  877. 

Diplococcut,  Frsenkel  865— gonorrhoeae 
159 — in  acute  leptomeningitis  795— in 
oerebro-Hpinal  meningitis  796 — pneu- 
monia 865. 

Diprosopus  (double  face)  monsters  40. 

Dipygus  twins  38. 

Direct  oereht'llar  tract  698. 

Disease,  age  in  causation  of  23— causation 
of  7 — causes  of,  external  and  internal 
9— congenital  15,  16  -constitutional 
22,  222— contagfious  12— <lefinition  1— 
epidemic  and  endemic  13— external 
circumstances  and  susceptibility  to  13 — 
hereditary  16— idiopathic  or  sirantaneoiiH 
14— infectious  and  infective  12,  153,  161 
— inheritance  and  causation  uf  16 — 
recovery  from  26— sex  in  causation  of 
25— terminations  of  26. 

Diseases,  acute  specific  of  uncertain  micro- 
bic  origin  161  -of  certain  microbic  origin 
167 — from  changes  in  secretion  and  ex- 
cretion 224. 

Dislocations,  congenital  668  -s]K>ntaneou9 
670— traumatic  669. 

Di8seminate<i  sclerosis  758. 

Distoma,  hsematobium  420,  1043— heimti- 
cum  418, 1043  -lanceoUtum,  419,  1043- 
pulmonale  vel  Ringeri  420— sinense  vel 
spathuUtum  419,  1043. 

Diverticulum,  Meckel's  974  — ti^Hophagus 
945 — ]>ericardium  475— stomach  955 — 
urinary  bladder  1124. 

Diver's  {laralysis  710. 

Dochmius  duodenalis  442. 

Double  monsters  31. 

DracunculuR  meilinensis  444. 

**  Drop-wriHt."  695. 

Dropsy  72.  99— causation  100— in  Bright's 
disease  1098 — of  cerebral  ventricles  782, 
785 — inflammatory  118. 

Dropsical  fluids,  composition  of  105. 

Ductus  arteriosus  475— persistence  of  479. 

Ductus  choledochus,  olmtruction  of  1046. 

Duo<lenal  ulcer  (after  burns)  1220. 

Duodenitis  989. 

Duplication,  abcaudal  38 — abcranial  40 — 
complete  36— simultaneously  abcranial 
and  abcaudal  42. 

Duplicity  of  uturus  and  vagina,  1139. 

Dura  mater  780— cancers  803 — chondroma 
802-  dermoid  cysts  of  803— fibroma  802 

—gumma  of  770  -haimatoma  of  791— in- 
flammation of  794— osteoma  803— psam- 
moma    802— sarcoma  of    803— varix  of 

m\. 

Dust,  diseases  from  inhalation  of  906. 

Dwarfs  43. 

Dysentery  (5i'S,  and  ivrcpov^  the  bowel) 
9(K) — chronic  991. 

Dysnienorrhtea  membranacea  1144. 

Dys[)epMia  and  autointoxication  223 — in 
gastric  ulcer  962. 

DyKi>U(ua  810  canliac  811— cyanosis  and 
«Bdema  in  812— from  emphysema  855— 
from  insufficiency  of  air  810  -from  in- 
autticiency  of  pulmonary  circulation  811 
— relation  oi  vy t«iA«k  to  %Vi. 


Ear  1256— cerumen  in  external  1257— 
cholesteatoma  1262 — coni^enital  malfor- 
mations 1256— extemaL,  affections  of 
1256 — external,  inflammations  of  1257— 
foreign  bodies  in  external  1257 — fungi 
in  external  1257— internal,  affections  of 
1262— middle,  affections  of  1258— mu- 
cous polypi  of  1260— parasites,  in  exter- 
nal 1257 — suppurative  disease  and  cere- 
bral abscess  757,  1262— syphilis  of  1263 
—tuberculosis  of  1262. 

Ecchondrosis  {x^vbpoi^  gristle)  293. 

Eochymoses  {x^'ti-ot,  juice)  97 — in  asphrxia 
813— skin  1207. 

Echinococcus  (^x''''0'«  &  hedgehog)  422,  430 
brain  779 — of  dura  mater  803 — in  spinal 
cord  728— in  heart  541 — in  lung  915— 
in  liver  1042— kidney  1121 — mamma 
1191— in  spleen  ♦i09 — scolecipariens  vd 
granulosus  431. 

Ectopia  cordis  53,  474. 

Eczema  1213— of  nipple  1187. 

Ehrlicirs  side-chain  theory  149. 

Elephantiasis  446,  588— arabum  210- 
character  of  lesion  in  211  —  filaria  in 
cleph.  arab.  211,  446— grajcorum  207— 
relation  to  fibroma  284. 

Elephantoid  hypertrophies  211. 

Emaciation,  general  381. 

Embolic  pneumonia  877. 

Embolism  {ffi^Xoi,  a  plug)  86— air  93— 
arteries  coronary*  49() — arteries  meseo- 
toric  976 — artery,  middle  cerebral  742— 
arterv,  pulmonary  859 — artery  retiniil 
1253-brain  741— causation  of  86— diag- 
nosis of  87— fat  92,  859— haemorrhagic 
infarction  (lung)  860— in  acute  endocar- 
ditis 515 — in  chronic  endocarditis  530— 
in  ulcerative  endocarditis  522 — infective 
93— kidney  1077— phenomena  of  87— 
pulmonary  8.59 — relation  to  cerebral 
aneurysm  750 — si»«*cial  forms  of  92— 
spleen  602. 

Embolus  74. 

Embryo,  fission  of  34. 

Emmetropia  1254. 

Emphysema,  anatomical  changes  in  852— 
causation  850 — complementary  851— 
effects  of  854 — interlobular  or  interstitial 
849— pulmonary  849— senile  855 — sub- 
cutaneous or  surgical  850 — substantive 
850 -vesicular  850— vicarious  851. 

Empyema  918. 

Enamel,  structure  of  937. 

Encapsulation  of  foreign  bodies  137. 

Encephalitis,  acute  localized  non-seiitic 
756-chronic  localized  758— diffused  759. 

Encephalocele  47,  48. 

Encephaloid  cancers  363. 

Encephalon,  the  730. 

Enchondroma  294 — central  295 — peripheral 
295— seats  of  294. 

End-arteries  (Cohnheim)  88. 

Endarteritis  (deformans,  nodosa)  545— 
chronic  545  {see  Atheroma) — in  Bright  s 
disease  1093. 

Endarteritis  obliterans  565. 
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Endemic,  definition  of  13. 

Endocarditis,  acute  (^rdor,  within,  KopdUii 
the  heart)  511— aneurysm  of  valves  in 
515— changes  in  chronic  517 — chronic 
517 — rupture  of  chords  tendine»  in  515 
—simple  acute  511 — tubercular  537— 
ulcerative  (malignant  or  infective)  520 
— wartv  v^etations  in  511. 

Endocaniium,  fatty  degeneration  of  500. 

Endometritis  {ivSop,  within,  t'-'fn'po^  the 
womb)  1147— acute  1147— chronic  1148 — 
ilecidualis  1174 — gonorrhceal  1148 — puer- 
peral 1148. 

Endothelioma  344,  367. 

Engastric  twin  39. 

Enteritis  987— diphtheritic  988— follicular 
988 — membranacea  988 — phlegmonous 
988. 

Enterocystoma  975. 

Eosinophil  granules  452,  454. 

Eottinophilia  467. 

Epidemic  definition  of,  13. 

Epididymis,  inflammation  of  1193. 

Epididymitis  1193. 

EpigastriuM  twin  39,  41. 

Epiphysis,  se])aration  of,  in  congenital 
syphilis  654. 

Episimdias  56. 

Epistaxis  814. 

Kpithelioma,  cylinder-celle<l  i{60— epider- 
mic globes  (laminated  capsules)  in  357 — 
fiat-celled  357 — molluscum  1^7. 

Epithelium,  formation  of,  after  inflamma- 
tion 135 — regeneration  of  2()4— regenera- 
tion of  glaudidar  264. 

Epizoa  (€Vi,  ujwn,  ^iDoi',  an  animal)  447. 

Epulis  (<T^  uiK)n,  of'Xoi',  the  gum)  282, 
:mi,  «.%. 

Erb's  silastic  paralysis  717. 

Erysipelas  167,  .588,  1223-of  swine  366— 
streptococcus  of  167. 

Ervthanthema  1207. 

Erythema  (ipvBai^u)  I  dye  rwl)  1213— 
sypliilitic  122."). 

Erythroblasts  611. 

Er\'throcytes  451. 

Erythromelalgia  692. 

Exophthalmic  goitre  236 — thyroid  gland  in 

Exostoses  296,  661— cartilaginous  297,  661 

— ivory  297,  661  —multiple  661— siwngv 

297,  661— of  teeth  940. 
External  forces  causing  disease  9. 
Extra-uterine  pregnancy  1152. 
Extravasation  cysts  32.5. 
Extravasation  of  urine  1122. 
Extremities,  alxtcnce  or  defect  of  57. 
Extroversio  vesicae  55. 
Exudation,  croupous  128 — rliphtheritic  128 

fibrinous    119— in    infiammation    118— 

purulent  126 — serous  118. 
E^-e,  diseases  of  1245— parasites  of  1256— 

tumours  of  1255. 
Eyeliall,  tumours  of  1255. 


F 

Face,  hemiatrophy  of  382. 
Facial  clefts  52. 


Fallopian  tube,  inflammation  of  1148, 1149 
—tuberculosis  of  1154— tumours  of  1173. 

False  croup  819. 

False  joints  644. 

Family  peculiarities,  inheritance  and  21. 

Farcv  211. 

Fastigium  249— state  of  skin  during  249. 

Fat  embolism  92,  859. 

Fatty  degeneration,  causation  of  385— 
characters  of  tissues  in  388— general  386 
—in  cancers  355— local  386 — of  endo- 
cardium 500 -of  heart  498,  492— of  in- 
tima  of  arteries  55.3— in  anaemias  465. 
(For  Fatty  degeneration  of  various 
organs,  mt  under  respective  headings. ) 

Fatty  infiltration  390 — in  connective  tissue 
39b-of  heart  496-of  Uver  391— round 
disused  or  atrophied  organs  390. 

Fauces  940— alMcesses  in  942— acute  phleg- 
monous inflammation  942 — ansina, 
catarrhal  941— catarrhs  of  941— diph- 
theria of  912— malformations  941 — 
syphilis  of  943— tuberculosis  of  944— 
tumours  of  944. 

Fa\'U8  1242. 

Fever  (we  also  TomiKrature,  Heat)  10,  117, 
243— alteration  ot  urinary  constituents  in 
249  —causation  and  forms  of  247— cloud}' 
swelling  in  2.52 — cold  stage  of  248— con- 
dition of  brain  in  759 — crisis  in  250 — 
excess  of  urea  in  249 — fall  of  blood- 
pressure  in  25ii — fastigium  249 — in  in- 
flammation 117— from  nervous  lesions 
247— in  phthisis  pulmonalis  904— in 
toxaemia  248  -increased  pulse-rate  and 
respiration  in  2.52— nervous  disturliances 
in  253— iK>st-mortem  ap))earances  in  253 
— puerjHiral  1151 — termination  of  250^ 
theories  of  2.50,  251 — urea,  amount  of,  in 
249 — wasting  of  tissues  in  249. 

Fevers,  acute,  siiecific,  161. 

Fibrine,  formation  of  75 — in  inflammatory 
exudation  120. 

Fibrinous  itnlema  121. 

Fibroblasts  131. 

Fibroid  phthisis  893. 

Fibioma  2H0— and  elephantiasis  284 — 
auricle  1257— hard  280 — in  connection 
with  l)one  6<)1 — kidney  1114— larynx 
839— mamma  1184— molluscum  286, 
123?)— nares  818— of  dura  mater  802— 
ovary  1173— secondary  changes  281 — 
skin'1240— soft  283. 

Fibroma  molluscum  286,  12.39. 

Fibromyoma  300. 

Fibroneuronia  287. 

Fibrosarcoma  3.33,  337. 

Filaria  Dcmartpiaii  446 — diunui  446 — im- 
mitis  147— meclinensis  444— Oslcri  447 — 

IMpillosa    447 — ^porstans  446— sanguinis 
lominis  (filaria  Bancrofti)  211,  444. 
Fingers,  defects  of  61  —supernumerary  19, 

616-webbinK  of  19. 
Fission  of    embryo  34— abcaudal  38— ab- 

cranial  40 — abcranial  and  abcaudal  42. 
Fissura,  abdominalis  54 — stemi  53 — vesica 

.5.5. 
Fistula,  congenital,  of  neck  53,  818,  941— 

umbilical  974. 
Flat-foot  669. 
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Flenhy  mole  1174. 

Floating  kidney  1075. 

Flukes  41& 

Fcvtal  circulation  475. 

Foetal  marrow  613. 

Foetal  rickets  626. 

Foetus  in  fretu  39,  41. 

Foetus  papyraceus  46. 

Foramen  ovale  475 — patency  of  478. 

Foreign  l>odies,  effects  of,  in  tissues  136 — 
encajisulation  of  137 — in  bronchi  841 — 
in  external  ear  1257— in  intestine  1004 
— in  larynx  831. 

Formative  cells  131. 

Fowl  tuberculosis  204. 

Fractures,  callus  in  641  -healing  of  639— 
partial  622— septic  infection  of  com- 
pound 154  — 8iK>ntaneous  664 — ununiteil 

FrtimiMwiial228. 

Friedreich's  here<litarv  ataxia  716. 
Frost-bite  1220. 
FungUM  hHjniatodes  334,  363. 
Fungus  testis  1195. 

•*  Funnel-shaped  "  deformity  (mitral  valve) 
533. 

(; 

Galaotooles  1191. 

Gall   bladder,   cystic  condition  of  1046 — 

— impaction  of,  with  gall  sUmes  1044 — 

tumours  of  1047. 
Gall  stones    1043— multiple    1044— single 

1044 — causing  o))stniction   of  intestineH 

1044— comiHMiition  of  1044. 
Ciangrene  85,  370 — dry  ami  moist  375- 

hospital    1224 -lung    880— symmetrictil 

(skin)  1206  (see  also  Necrosis). 
C*a8-formiug  bacillus,  found  post-mortem 

1013. 
Gastric  cancer  965. 
Gaiitric  ulcer  958. 
Gastritis  955. 
Gastroliths  971. 
Gastromalacia  952. 
Cieneral  paralysis  of  insane  716,  760. 
Generalization  of  tumours  275— of  cancers 

353. 
Generative  organs,  diseases  of  1137  -dis- 

eBH€H  of   the  female   1137 — diseases   of 

the  male  1192    malformations  of  female 

1138. 
Cienu  valgum  622. 
Genu  varum  622. 
CrtM-nian  measlen  164. 
(iiants:^. 
(viant  cells,  in  granulation  tissue  133  -in 

miliary  tnU'rcle  192  —in  sarcomata  .S40. 
Giant -cellefl  sarcoma  340. 
(rigiintoblasts  464. 

Gland,  regeneration  of  epithelium  of  264. 
GlandH  (Mcr  Lyinithatic  glands)  .'tlK). 
(vlanders    211     itacilluH    of    212 — chronic 

215-  in  larynx  82i»— in    liver   10H6— in 

lung  911     in  man  214     nature  of  lesion 

in  212. 
Glaucoma  1250. 
(Glioma  {y\la,    gluf)  310,    344— of    brain 

310,  773-  ot  coiATn-T«\.\maU, 


Glomeruli,  changes  in  nephritis  1087,  109S 
— in  renal  atrophy  1109. 

Glomcnilo-nephritis  1088. 

GloMitis  (7X<:Kr<ra,  the  tongue)  932. 

Gloaso-kibio-laryngeal  paralysis  724. 

Glossv  skin  (Paget)  691.  1232. 

Glottis,  oedema  of  824— spawn  of  819— 
sul^lottic  inflammation  825. 

Glycogen  405 — relations  to  glyoovuria  228. 

Glycogenic  infiltration  405. 

Glycosuria,  in  diabetes  mellitus  226-- 
modes  of  production  of  226— relation  of 
glycogen  to  228. 

Goitre,  colloid  404,  923— exophthahnic 
236— malignant  923-simple  922. 

Goll,  column  of,  in  spinal  cord  698. 

Gonococcus  159. 

(vonorrhiea  1132. 

Gonorrluval  arthritis  673 — endometritis 
1148— o]>hthalmia  1246. 

Gout  225-and  Kright's  disease  1084— de- 
(MMiition  of  urateii  in  225— kidneys  in  226 
—  lithflemia  and  urat»;mia  in  225— rheu- 
matic 674. 

Gouty  arthritis  674. 

Cvowers.  column  of,  in  spiiial  cord  699. 

Granulating  wound,  healing  of  130. 

Granulation  tissue,  nature  of  190 — new 
vessels  in  134 — tumours  176. 

Granuloma  fungoides  1227. 

Granulomata  176. 

(brave's  disease  (exophthalmic  goitre)  236. 

(iirowth,  normal  259. 

(Juinea-worm  444. 

Gum-l)oil  939. 

Gumma  180— alworption  of  182 — brain  769 
—dura  mater  770— heart  539 — intestine 
1003-kidnev  1112— of  liver  1032,  1033- 
lung  911— mouth  933— ^lancreas  1050- 
pia  arachnoid  769— skm  1226 — spleen 
bOJ) — ulceration  of  181. 

Gummatous  ulcer  (Hkin)  1226. 


H 


Haematemcsis  97. 
Ha^matidrosis  96. 
Ha;matin  31)4. 
HieniatobLasts  455. 
Ha*matocele  (•f'JX'?, 


a   tumour)  97— extra 


peritoneal  1146— intra-peritoneal  1145- 
of   tunica  vaginalis  1197— i»ehic    1145, 
1153. 

H»matoidin  82,  98,  394,  754. 

Hiematoma,  auricle  97,  12.56— <lura  mater 
791  -iieritoneum  1052— uterus  1146. 

Ha^matometra  1147. 

Hft-matoiiorphyrin  394. 

Hafmatosalpinx  1149. 

H:i;matozoa,  in  Texas  fever  417. 

Ha;matozoon  malaria?  415. 

Hematuria  97. 

Hmmin,  394.  ;^)5. 

Hsemooonia  455. 

Hemoglobin,  derivatives  of  393 — pigmenta- 
tion by  393. 

Hemoglobinemia  460. 

Hemoglobinuria  457,   459,  460— in  Texas 
fever  459— paroxysmal  460. 
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Hsemopericardium  {)7. 

Haemophilia  9,  96^i]ihcritance  of  19. 

H»mopty8iB,  in  brown  induration  of  lung 
97,  857— in  phthisis  901. 

Haemorrhage  94— a8i)h3'xiR  813— bladder 
1125 — brain  capillaries  752— brain  nutri- 
ent arteries  750^by  diapetlesis  70 — 
causation  of  94-— decidual  1174— disposal 
of  blood  in  97 — from  embolism  89— in 
cerebral  sinus-thromlxMis  74K  -intestine 
977— kidnev  1078— meningeal  791— nares 
814 — organization  of  clot  98— pancreas 
1048— peritoneum  1053— pigmentation 
from  98,  394 — placenta  1176— pleural  sac 
917 — pulmonsrv  860 — pulmonary,  from 
injury  864 — pulmonary  (gangrene)  8Hl— 
pulmonarv  (phthisis)  901 — skin  1207 — 
stilling  of '96— stomach  959,  963— uterine 
1144. 

Hsemorrhagic  diathesis  96. 

Hemorrhagic  infarction  89— of  lung  860. 

Hiemorrhagic  infiltration  97. 

Haemorrhoids  684 — vesical  1125. 

Hasmosiderin  394,  754. 

Hsemothorax  97. 

Hair,  atrophy  of  1208 — greyness  of  1209. 

Haptophorus  group  150. 

Hare-lip  53. 

Healing  of  fractures  639 — of  granulating 
wound  130 — of  phthisis  899 — of  pj'elone- 
phrosis  1103— of  wounds  267. 

Health  7. 

Heart,  alwcesses  in  510 — actinomycosis  of 
541  > — amyloid  degeneration  of  502  - 
aneurysm,  acute  491,  610— aneurysm, 
chronic  492 — atrophy  of  495— brown 
atrophy  of  495  -calcareous  infiltration 
of  muscle  501  -causation  of  malforma- 
tions of  476  causes  of  hy|)ertrophy  of 
505  -coagula  in  485  -death  by  failure  of 
27 — dilatation  of  504— duration  of  life  in 
malformations  of  484— ectopia,  53,  474 
-effects  of  aneurysms  on  566— fattv 
degeneration  of  492,  498—  fatty  infiltra- 
tion of  41M) — filtrouH  transformation  of 
491 — forms  of  hyi>ertroiihy  of  504 — 
gumma  of  539— hyaline  degeneration  of 
502— hyi>crtrophy  and  dilatation  of  504, 
530 — hyi)ertrophy  (from  overstrain)  504 
— hyiK»rtr<»phy  (idiopathic)  504  -infarc- 
tion of  491  inflammations  of  .509 — in 
Hoilgkin's  diseiise  540 — irritable  505 — 
malformations  of  474 — mucous  degenera- 
tion 502  -iiaraMiteH  of  541 — post-mortem 
rupture  503— rupture  of  491.  510 — spon- 
taneous nipture  of  502— syphilis  of  539 
thrombi  in  485— tran«iH)sition  of  61. 
480 — tuberculosis  of  5.<7 — tumours  of 
540 -valvular  disease  of  532 — wuunds  of 
.502. 

Heat,  discharge  of  245. 

Heat-production,  by  secreting  glands  244 
— in  muscular  contraction  244 — in  ner- 
vous system  244—  normal  243. 

Heat -regulation,  limits  of  |)ower  of  24.5 — 
centre  for  245. 

Hem  {anasarca  105. 

Hemiatrophy,  facial  44,  382— of  bo<ly  382 
— of  tongue  928. 


Hemicrania,  vascular  conditions  in  67. 

Hepatic  artery,  embolism  and  thrombosis 
1018. 

Hepatic  vein,  embolism  1018. 

Hepatitis,  chronic  interstitial  1028— sup- 
purative 1026. 

Hepatization,  grey,  of  lung  870— red,  of 
lung  868. 

Hereditary  ataxia,  Friedreich's  716. 

Hereditary  disease  16. 

Hereditary  syphilis  16,  103. 

Heredity,  wc  Inheritance. 

Hermaphroilitism  1134. 

Hernia  977— causation  of  977— cerebri  48 
— congenital  978— contents  of  980— 
diaphragmatic  979— external  and  in- 
ternal 979-false  97«— forms  of  978— 
irreducible  980— large  intestine  in  980— 
of  umbilical  cord  55— ovarian  981— retro- 
peritoneal 979— sac  of  978— strangula- 
tion and  incarceration  371,  981— testis 
1193.  1195— vesicae  1142. 

Hen>es  1231. 

Heterotopia  of  >»rain  738. 

Hip  joint,  senile  disease  of  678. 

Holj-nail  liver  1030. 

Hodgkin's  disesse  219,  473— and  amyloid 
degeneration  221— heart  in  .540 -kidney 
in  220— liver  in  220-  relation  to  lympho- 
sarcoma 221 — H]deen  in  220. 

Horn  263,  314,  1235. 

Horse-shoe  kidney  1072. 

Hospital  gangrene  1224. 

Hyaliu  404. 

Hyaline  degeneration  404— muscle  377, 
378— of  lymphatic  glaujls  592. 

Hyaline  thromlwsis  of  capillaries  82. 

Hydatids  (vdaris,  a  drop  of  water)  422, 
430— l)one  667— brood-caiwules  431— de- 
velopment of  430 — exogenous  431— liver 
1042. 

Hydatid  mole.  291,  1174. 

Hvdrffiinia  103,  459,  461. 

Hydremic  plethora  103,  458. 

Hydrencephalocele  48. 

Hydrocele  (('5wp,  water,  and  mJXi;,  a 
tumour)  1 197— congenital  1198— con- 
genital of  neck  53— encysted  1198. 

Hydrocephalus  (05«p,  water,  and  «c€^\ij, 
the  head)  100,  782— acquired  782-  acutus 
71*7 -chronic  784 -congenital  784— ex- 
ternal 782— from  tumour-pressure  773— 
internal  782. 

Hydrometra  (M^kpa,  the  womb)  1147. 

Hyilromyelia  {fiv€\6t,  marrow)  785,  787. 

Hydronephroma  1118. 

Hydronephrosis  {v€<f>p6s,  the  kidney)  1079 
-in  tuberculosis  of  kidney  1113. 

H3'droi)ericanlium  100. 

Hydrophobia  {<po^uf,  I  fear)  761. 

Hydrops  articuli  676. 

Hydrops  omenti  1053. 

Hydrops  vesicai  fellew  1046. 

Hydrorrhachis  (pdxii,  the  Iwck)  787 — in- 
terna 78,5. 

Hydrosalpinx  1149. 

Hvdrothorax  100,  917— chvlous  101,  917. 

Hygromas  589. 
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Hypalbuininosis,  459. 

Hypeneinia  Owip,  over,  and  alfia^  blood) 
arterial  66— atonic  66— collateral  66— 
generaI455 — hypostatic  60 —in  inflamma- 
tion 113 — venous  or  passive  69— a  cause 
of  dropsy  102.  (For  Hyp«^a^mia  of 
Hi)ecial  organs,  tec  the  respective  head- 
ings.) 

HyiKsrmetropia  1255. 

Hyperostosis  (oar^oy,  bone)  298,  634— 
general  634. 

Hyperplasia  (T\d(ris,  a  moulding)  258. 

Hypertrophy  {rp^^^u^  I  nourish)  258 — com- 

Sensatory  259— congenital  259— from 
irect  stimulation  261— from  increased 
bloo<l  supply  260— from  pressure  or  fric- 
tion 262— genersl,  of  iKxly  33— local  34. 
Ribbert's  views  on  261.  (For  Hyper- 
trophy of  special  organs,  tee  the  respec- 
tive headings. ) 

Hyjiophysis  cerebri  805. 

Hypoplasia  380. 

Hyposarca  100. 

Hypostasis  (vipiffranai,  I  Htand  under)  69, 

Hypostatic  engorgement  of  lung  858. 
HyiK>xanthine,  in  leuka?mic  blood  469. 


I 

Ichthyosis  Hx^Os,  a  fish)  1234— inheritance 
and  19-lingu«)  932. 

Icterus (r#rrcpot,  jaundice)395, 1022— in  can- 
cer of  liver  1041 — in  intestinal  catarrh 
9W)— in  obstruction  of  bile  ducts  1045— 
neonatoium  39t>,  1022. 

Idiocy,  defect  of  brain  71^1 

Idiofiathic,  term  explained  14. 

Immunity,  acquired  145 — active  146 — anti- 
toxines  and  146— artificial  145,  146— 
cellular  activity  and  148 — duration  of 
induced  and  ac(iuire<l  152— inheritance 
and  152— natural  145— passive  146— 
phagocytosis  and  148 — to  anthrax  170— 
to  tUphtheria  820— to  tetanus  764 — 
theories  of  148 — vaccination  and  146. 

Imjjerforate  anus  974. 

Inclusio  f(etalis  39,  41. 

"  Indifferent  "  cells  257. 

Induration,  brown  73 — cyanotic  72— fib- 
rous of  spleen  601 — iron-grey,  of  lung 
878. 

Infantile  paralysis  719— ix>st-mortem  ap- 
t>earanccH  in  719  —trophic  changes  720— 
m  adults  721 . 

Infarction  {infarcio^  I  cram  in),  dis]>osal  of 
91 — haimorrhagic  89— hemorrhagic,  of 
lung  860-heart  491--kidney  1077— 
placenta  (white)  1176— spleen  602— 
white  90. 

Infection  142,  222— local  143— of  blood  144 
-septic  15,3. 

Infectious  diseases  142. 

Infective  agents  11. 

Infective  diseases  12,  142,  153. 

Infective  embolism  93— endocarditis  520. 

Infective  intlammation  140. 

Infective  tumowwVI^. 


Infiltration,  albuminous  383 — calcareous 
406— fatty  390— glycogenic  405— puru- 
lent 127,  154.  (For  varioas  Infiltration 
in  special  organs,  tee  the  respective  head- 
ings.) 
Inflammation  10,  107— adhesion  of  sur- 
faces in  138— bone-formation  foUowing 
135— cicatrization  after  134 — cloudy 
swelling  in  129— definition  of  10— emi- 
gration of  leucocytes  in  121 — etiology 
107— exudation  in  118— fever  in  117— 
foreign  bodies  and  136 — fomoation  of 
cartilage  following  135 —formation  of 
epithelium  following  135— hypertrophy 
in  neighliourhood  of  261— individual 
peculiarities  and  110— induration  in  V& 
—infective  140— interstitial  140— issue* 
of  138— mucous  membranes  in  ISC- 
mucous  jwlypi  in  chronic  136 — ^necrosii 
following  139— nervous  system  and  109 
—new-formation  of  tissue  in  129 — paren- 
chymatous 129,  140— parenchymatow 
changes  in  128 — pavementing  of  veins  in 
114— phenomena  of  acute  110 — pheno- 
mena of,  in  web  of  frog  111 — phlegmon- 
ous 140— purulent  infiltration  in  126— 
resolution  after  138— serous  membranes 
in  136— stasis  in  115— suppuration  in 
126— suppurative  140— systemic  changes 
resulting  from  139— temj»erature  in  116 
—terminology  of  139— tissue-changes 
in  128— ulcerative  140— vessels  in  113. 
(For  Inflammation  of  special  organs,  ut 
the  respective  headings.) 

Inflammatory  new- formations  136. 

Inflammatory  tedema  118. 

Influenza,  bticillus  of  168. 

Infractions  622. 

Inheritance  and  causation  of  disease  16— 
constitution,  the  result  of  22 — and  immun- 
ity 1.52— and  malformations  33,  42— and 
tumours  273— family  peculiarities  and 
22 — general  principles  of  17 — ichthyosis 
and  19— individual  characters  and  17— 
of  abnormalities  18 — of  Daltonism  20— 
of  diabetes  insipidus  20 — of  hiemophilia 
19— race,  the  result  of  17 — of  syphilis  183 
— theories  of  23 — of  tuberculosis  191. 

Injuries  and  tumour  causation  274— repair 
of  266. 

Injury,  relation  of,  to  tuberculosis  of  bone 
648. 

Insane,  general  paralysis  of  716,  760. 

Insane  ear  1256. 

Insects,  parasitic  448 — ^larvre  of,  in  tissues 
449,  1244. 

Insufflation  pneumonia  877. 

Insular  sclerosis  758. 

Interstitial  inflammation  140. 

Intestinal  concretions  1004. 

Intestine,  actinomycosis  of  999 — amyloid 
degeneration  of  1003— anthrax  171,  999 
— atrophy  of  988 — atrophy  of  mucous 
membrane  1003 — cancer  of  1005 — catarrh 
of  987— catarrhal  ulcers  in  987 — colloid 
cancer  1006— ^concretions  in  1004 — cylin- 
der-celled epithelioma  of  1095— <nrst  (en- 
terocy stoma)  of  975,  988— embolism  of 
mesenteric  arteries  976— epithelioma  of 
1005— fslse  diverticula  of  976— fennen- 
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tation  in  2*23— foreign  bodies  in  1004— 
gall-utones  in  1004— gangrene  of  1003 — 
nR^morrhage  from  977 — hypertrophy  of 
1>88 — in  cholera  JK>2— in  dysentery  990 — 
in  leakfleniia  472 — in  typhoid  fever  996— 
inflammation  of  987 — intuwusception  or 
in\'agination  JJ84 —lymphoma  of  1006— 
lympho-Hnrcoma  1008— malformations  of 
973— Meckel's  diverticulum  974 — meta- 
static calcification  of  406— mucous  iK>lypi 
988,  100<>— mycosis  of  999— myoma  of 
:I02,  1006  -  necrosis  of  1003— obstruction 
of  1005. 1008— obstruction  by  gall-stones 
1044— parasites  of  1004  — j>erforation  of 
in  typhoid  fever  91t8  -  polypi,  mucous 
988— iwlyni,  submucous  1006— post- 
mortem changes  in  973— prolapse  of  986 
—sarcoma  of  1006 — simple  tumours  of 
1006 — specific  inflammations  of  990— 
stagnation  of  a)ntents  973— syphilis  of 
1003 — tul)erculoHi8  of  1000 — tumours  of 
1005-twiHting  of  983  ulcer  of  976- 
ulcer,  catarrhal  987 — tvphoid  ulcers  of 
998— ulcer,  tubercular  of  Una. 

Intoxication  11,  222. 

Intussusception  of  intebtiue  984 — ante 
mortem  in  children  9S5. 

Inversio,  vesic;e  55. 

Inversion,  uterine  1142. 

Irido-choroiditis  1249. 

Iris,  affection!*  of  1249  -sarcoma  of  1255. 

Isch:emiH  {t<rx*»ff  restrain,  alfxa,  blood)  73 
— phenomena  and  results  of  74. 

IschiopaguH  twins  liH. 

Isthmus  aort%  476— stenosis  of  479. 

Ivory  exostosis  297,  (JOl. 


Janiceps  37. 

Jaundice  {n€f  Icterus). 

Jaw,  actinomycosis  of  in  cattle  217 — mye- 
loid sarcoma  936— cvsts  of  6(s),  940— 
cancers  of  (MM,  940— i'u  rickets  623. 

Joints,  affections  of  in  locomotor  ataxia 
716— anchylosis  of  671— (.-harcot's  dis- 
ease of  679— congenital  dislocations  6<>8 
— false  644 — inflammation  of  672 — loose 
bodies  in  <»82-  syphilis  679 — traumatic 
dislocations  669 — tulterculo^is  of  679. 


K 

Kak-ke(]^ri-l)eri)693. 

Karyokinesis  {Kdpvov^  a  nucleus.  Kiurfffis, 
movement)  255. 

Karyomitosis  {Kdpvov^  nucleus,  fti'ros,  a 
thread  or  fibre)  25.5. 

Keloid  {KV^is,  a  s]M)t)  Addison's  1233— true 
1237— false  1237. 

Keratitis  (Wpaf,  horn)  interstitial  1248. 

Keratocouus  1247. 

Keratosis  of  tongue  932. 

Kidney,  abscesses,  metastatic  in  1099 — 
active  hy)>er:i>mia  1076 — adenoma  1116 — 
amyloid  degeneration  of  IUj5 — atrophy 
110i8— atrophy,  senile  1110— calculi  in 
11 10 -cancer  (primary)  1120 — cirrhosis 
of  1091— cloudy  swelling   II 10 — colloid 


cysts  in  404 — compensatory  hypertrophy 
1078 — concretions  in  1110--oongenital 
malformations  1071  — Gontracte<l  fatty 
lOlK) — cyanotic  induration  1076 — cystic 
transformation  of  1114 — cysts  1114— 
echinococcus  in  1171— embolism  1077 — 
fatty  degeneration  1110 — fibroma  1114  - 
filaria  sanguinis  in  1121— floating  1075— 
function  of  1066— granular  contracted 
1091  —  haemorrhage  107H  —  horse-shoe 
1072— in  Bright's  disease  1083— in  dia- 
betes 229— in  gout  226— in  Ho<lgkin's 
disease  220  —  in  leukaemia  472 --in 
phthisis  ))ulmonalis  905- -infarction  91, 
1077  inflammations  of  108^i — inflamma- 
tions of  pelvis  1100 — large  white  lOlK) — 
leukftrmic  tumouis  in  1121 — lipoma  1114 
—malformations  of  1071— malignant 
lymphoma  1121  —  malixtsitions  of  1073 — 
movable  1075— myosarcoma  1119— jmw- 
sive  hy|>era»mia  1076 — parasites  1121 -• 
I»athological  variations  in  function  1067 
—sarcoma  (primary)  1119  -structure 
IWm — syphilis  1112 -tul>erculosis  of 
1112.  1114— tumours  1114  tumours 
(secondary)  1121. 

Kidneys,  coalescence  of  937. 

Knee-jerk  705. 

Kraniojmgus,  twins  38. 

Kyphosis  {Kv<f>os,  bent  forwanls)  657- 


L 

Lacteal  cysts  1191. 

Laminated  capsules  in  epithelioma  357. 

Landry's  ]iaralysis  718. 

I^rdaceous  degeneration  (x<c  Amyloid  de- 
generation) 397. 

Larva>  of  insects  in  tissues  449,  1244. 

Ijaryngismus  stridulus  819 — aneurysms  and 
819. 

larynx  818  -acute  catarrh  823— angioma 
830- -cartilaginous  tumours  830^chronic 
catarrh  824  condylomata  826  — con- 
genital syphilis  82('>— <liphtheria  819— 
epithelioma  830— fibroma  829 — foreign 
lK)dies83l-  glanders  829  inflammations 
of  819— leprosy  829-liiK)ma  8:»— mal- 
formations 818 — mucous  polypus  830— 
myxoma  830— i>apilloma  316,  829 — para- 
sites 8^^- sarcomas  8IW— stenosis  n25— 
syphilis  826  tutierculosis  826  —tumours 
829. 

Late  ligidity  704. 

Legs,   8ui>ernumerary  35,    39    defects  of 

Leiomyoma  (Xftof,    smooth,  t^vs,   muscle) 

300. 
Lens,   regeneration  of  265~aiTection8  of 

1251. 
Leontiasis  ossea  299,  635. 
Leura    (XeTp6s.    scaly),    205 -anafsthetica 

206,  209— tut)ercurosa  206,  208. 
Ijeprosy  205-  anaesthetic  209, 372 — bacillus 

of  205— contagion  in  205— skin  in  1231 

— tul>ercular  2W5,  208. 
Leptomeningitis  {\€irT&f^    fine,   Mt^iy^,   a 

membrane)  757.  795~simple  acute  795 

—micro-organisms  of  795. 
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Leptothrix  {0pl^,  a  hair)  buccalis  938. 

Leptus  autumnalis  448. 

leucocytes  (XeuKov,  white,  and  icirroj,  a  cell) 
451  —  acidophil  452  —  basophil  454  — 
eoMnophil  454 — forms  of  452— granules 
in  452— in  inflammation  121.  123— in 
miliary  tubercle  192— large  nucleated 
463 — mononuclear  132— oxyphil  452— 
polymorphonuclear  452  —  polymorpho- 
nuclear in  inflammation  124,  131— small 
nucleated  453. 

Leucocytosis,  139.  461,  m\  cachetic  466— 
infective  466— inflammatory  466^patho- 
logical  466  —  ph  vsiological  466  —  jKwt- 
haemorrhagic  46t> — terminal  467— toxic 
466. 

Leucocythaemia  {ttee  leukemia)  467. 

Leucoma  of  tongue  932. 

Leucumaines  (Xei'Koj,  white)  223. 

Leucomyelitis  {/JLveX'js^  m«rrow)  708. 

Leuco|)enia  139,  467. 

Leucoiilakia  93'i. 

Leuoorrh(t;a  (/>^w,  J  flow)  1148. 

Leukemia  467  — bone-nmrrow  in  470 — 
causation  468  Charcot's  crystals  in 
blood  of  469  -  character  of  morbid 
changes  in  468--formsof  468  intestinal 
follicles  in  472— kidney  in  472  liver  in 
471— lymphatic  469 -lymphatic  glands 
in  471  -myelogenous  468— skin,  tumours 
of,  in  472-s[>leen  in  471,  604  -tissue 
changes  in  470. 

Leukaemia,  pseud o-  473. 

Leyden's  crystals  469,  837. 

Lichen  ruber  1215  -syphiliticus  1225. 

Licnculi  599. 

Limbs,  defect  of  all  57. 

Lip.  angioma  935 — epithelioma  of  357,  936 
— glandular  tumour  of  935— hypertrophy 
of  935 -primary  chancre  of  93:i— warts 

of  9:«. 

Lipiumia  (Xiiroj,  fat,  alfia^  blood)  230— 
conversion  of  grape  sugar  into  fat  in  231 
dialietio  coma  ana  232  —in  dial^etes  231 — 
source  of  fat  in  231. 

Lii>oma  (Kliros,  fat)  287  bone  663 -brain 
777  —  capaulare,  kidney  1114  -capsulare, 
mamma  118,S — diffuse  288 — intestine 
1006  -kidney  1114 —meninges  (brain) 
802  -  multiple  28.S— j>arosteal  289  -pen- 
dulous 288  -seats  of  289  -sessile  288— 
skin  1240. 

Litha'mia  {XiOo^,  stone,  alfxa,  blood)  225. 

Lithopibdion  {\i(foi,  stone,  trais^  a  child) 
4()8,  1153. 

Liver  1011  -abscess,  biliary  1027,  1046- 
abscess,  pya;mic  1027  -  abscess,  tropical 
1026  actinumycoHis  in  1036  —  acute 
yellow  atrophy  1023  -adenoma  of  1036 
alcoholisnt  (chroi.ic)  102U  -amyloid 
degeneration  1029  -  anatomy  of  1011  — 
atrophy  of  1018 — and  auto-intoxication 
224  cancer  (cystic)  1040-  cancer  (dif- 
fuse) 1038— cancer  (primary)  1037  — 
cancer  (Hcirrhous)  103fS — cancer  (necond- 
ary)  lOiW,  1041  cancerous  infiltration 
1041  cavernous  angioma  of  lO.kJ  -cirr- 
h()sis  of  1028  compensatory  hypertrophy 
of    10*25  -ccn\^e\\\lw\   m«\loxTcv«A.\ow*  of 


1014 — congenital  syphilis  in  1034— cylin- 
der-celled epithelioma  1038— cytta  of 
1036,  1040— aeciduoma  malignum  (meta- 
stases) 1041 — deformity,  acquired  of 
1014— fatty  degeneration  1019— fattv 
infiltration  391, 1019— fibro-neuromata  in 
1036— gas-forming  bacillus  in  lOlS-^and 
gastro-intestinal  auto-intoxication  224 
—glanders  in  1036 — gummata  of  1032— 
Hodgkin's  disease  220 — hypencmia,  pas- 
sive 1015— hypertrophy  of  1025— hydatid 
of  1042— in  leukemia  171.  103^— in  per- 
nicious anaemia  461,  1022— infiltration, 
fatty  391,  1019  -  infiltration,  parenchy 
matous  1018— infiltration,  pigmentary 
1022— inflammations  of  102^1epro9y 
lO.'W— malformations  of  1014 — necrosis 
of  1018— nodular  hyperplasia  of  1037— 
nutmeg  1015— parasites  of  1042— post- 
mortem changes  in  1013 — red  atrophy 
1015— sarcoma  1041 — suppurative  in- 
flammation 1026— syphilis  in  184,  1032 
transposition  of  1014— tul>erculosis  1034 
— tnniotirs  of  1036. 
Locomotor  ataxia  (d,  priv.,  "rd^cy,  order) 
712— and  syphilis  7 12 -alteration  of 
function  in  714— change**  in  cord  713— 
general  paralysis  and  716  -joints  in  716 
— trophic  lesions  in  715. 

Loose  Ijodies  in  joints  294,  682— in  peri- 
toneal cavity  289. 
Lordosis  {\op56s,  bent  supinely)  657. 
Luml>ar  abscess  651. 

Lung,  abscess  of  873— actinomycosis  of  218, 
911— anthracosis  of  908  — asjiergillus  in 
915  -atelectasis  845 — brown  induration 
of  73,  857  —calcification  (metastatic)  of 
406 — cancer  (primary)  of  912— carbon- 
aceous pigment  in  906— carnification 
84(5  -cirrhosis  (simple)  878— "coal 
miner's"  1K)8— collapse  846— collapse  in 
broncho-pneumoniaK75— echinococcusin 
915  -emphyscm.i  849— enchondroma  in 
913  —  engorgement  867  —  engorgement 
(hypostatic)  859 -gangrene  873,  880— 
glanders  911— hepatization,  grey  870— 
hepatization,  red  868— hemorrhagic  in- 
farction 860— hy|)eraemia  (active)  856— 
hyperemia  (collateral)  856— hyperaemia 
(l»a8»ive)  856— hypera^mia  (passive)  in 
mitral  stenosis  5.34— hypertrophy  of  848 
hypostatic  engorgement  858 — induration, 
iron-grey  878 -inflammations  of  864— 
involvement  of,  in  cancers,  913— involve- 
ment of,  in  lymphosarcomas  913— mal- 
formations of  845— metastatic  abscesses 
877— ttjdema  of  857— parasites  in  912— 
purulent  infiltration  (after  pneumonia) 
873— sarcoma  in  913  — splenization  858- 
'•  stone-mason's"  910— structure,  nor- 
mal of  843— syphilis  of  184,  911— tuber- 
culosis of  882— tuberculosis  (acute  mili- 
ary) 910— tumours  912. 

Lupus  1226— mouth  933. 

Lympliadenitis   (ff/mpha,    water,    d^j^p,   a 
gland)  593— chronic  5i*4. 

Lymj^hadenoma,  malignant  220. 

Lymphansreitis    {Itfmpfia,    water    dyytiw, 
a  vessel)  .587. 
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LymphaDgiectasis  {dyyttoy,  a  vessel,  iicraait 
expansion)  310,  588. 

Lymphangioma  320- cavernous  310,  58&— 
pleziform  310. 

Lymphangioma  cavernosum,  mouth  935. 

Ljrmphatic  glands  590 — amyloid  disease  of 
592 — and  syphilis  178— bronchial,  in 
phthisis  pulmonalis  898 — cancer  in  597 
caseation  in  594 — chondroma  in  596 — 
colloid  degeneration  of  592 — gummata 
in  694— hyaline  degeneration  of  592— in 
leukaemia  471— inflammation  (acute)  593 
— inflammation  (septic)  591— inflamma- 
tion (simple)  591— inflammation  (chronic) 
592— mesenteric,  in  typhoid  fever  999— 
myxoma  ot  59H— pigmentation  of  592 — 
relations  to  cancers  352 — sarcoma  of  596 
— structure  of  590 — syphilis  of  596— 
tuberculosis  (scrofula)  of  594— tumours 
of  313.  596. 

Lymphatic  .system,  diseases  of  587. 

Lymphatic  vessels,  inflammation  of  587 — 
obstruction  of  101,  588— tuberculosis  of 
588 — tumours  of  589. 

Lymphocyte  453— ui  leukaemia  469. 

Lymphocytosis  467. 

Lymphoid  tubercle  194. 

Lymphoma  313— intestine  1006 — malig- 
nant 220. 

Lymphosarcoma  220,  221,  337,  596- intes- 
tine 1008— lung  913— peritoneum  1059. 

Lymph-scrotum  102,  120L 

Lymph-scrotum  (filaria  and)  446,  589. 

Lysins  151. 

Lysis  in  fever  260. 


M 

Macrocheilia  {/xaKpcn,  large,  X^*^o^$  the  lip) 
310,  935. 

Alacrocyte  451,  463. 

Alacrogloesia  (fiaKp6i,  large,  y\Cj<r<ra^  the 
tongue)  310,  589,  935. 

Macrophags  148. 

MadurH-foot  218. 

Maiendie,  foramen  of  781. 

Blalaria,  anaemia  in  459,  461 — destruction 
of  coquuicles  in  461  -htematoxoon  of  415 
— hftimoglobinuria  in  459,  461-  racial 
susceptibilities  and  21 — spleen  in  601. 

Malformations  15,  'M) — aberrant  61— and 
shocks  3,3— bv  defect  31,  32,  43  -by  ex- 
cess 31,  32,  33  -causation  of  32,  34,  44— 
?;encral  31 — inheritance  and  33 — sudden 
rights  an<l  .33.  (For  Malfonnations  of 
special  organs,  ttec  the  reBp«;ctive  head- 
inga) 

Malignancy,  local  275— occasional,  of  typi- 
cal tumours  275. 

Malignant  endocarditis  520. 

Malignant  tedema  1224— bacillus  of  173. 

Malignant  pustule  (see  Anthrax)  169,  171, 
1224. 

Maiiein  212. 

Malta  fever  169 — local  lesions  of  169— 
micrococcus  of  169. 

Mamma  1179  —  abscess  1181  —  a<leno- 
fibroma  1184 — adenoma  1183— cancer 
of    1187 — cancer,    colloid    1190— cancer 


duct  1187— cancer,  soft  or  acute  1190— 
chondroma  1183— cysts  1191  — fibroma 
1184— gumma  in  1183— hypertrophy  1181 
—inflammation  1180— lipoma  1183— 
malformations  of  1179 — myoma  1183— 
myxoma  1185 — parasites  1191— sarcoma 
1185  —  scirrhus  1 188— scirrhus  (acute) 
1190— supernumerary  43,  1179— syphilis 
of  1182  —  tuberculosis  1181  —  tumoura 
1182. 

Margarine  389. 

Maht  cells  133,  454. 

Mastitis  1180. 

Measles  164 — skin  lesions  in  164. 

Measles,  (verman  164. 

Meckel's  diverticulum  974 — volvulus  pro- 
duced by  983. 

Medulla  oblongata  685,  699. 

McgalobUst  463. 

Megalocytes  451,  463. 

Malana^mia  (M^Xa(>  black,  ar^ia,  blood)  232» 
395— appearances  of  organs  in  233. 

Mclanoid  cancer  367— sarcoma  341. 

Melanosis,  p-seudo-  395. 

Membrane,  pyogenic  127,  154. 

Membranes  of  brain  and  cord,  anatomy  of 
780. 

Meniere's  disease  1263. 

Meningeal  haemorrhage  791 — infantile  794. 

Meninges  780  —  chondroma  802  —  cystic 
cercus  804 — dermoid  cysts  803 — cchino- 
coccus  803 — fibroma  802— hwmorrhage 
into  791— liiwnia  802— oedema  of  781— 
osteoma  803-]>8animoma  802 — sarcoma 
80:i— syphilis  of  769 -tumours  of  801. 

Meningitis  (firjyiy^,  a  membrane)  794 — 
basal  797- -epidemic  cerebro-spinal  796 
—gummatous  771— simple  chronic  796— 
sinus  thrombosis  in  relation  to  747 — 
tubercular  797— tubercular  and  hydro- 
cephalus 783. 

Meningocele  49,  52,  789. 

Meningomyelocele  789,  790. 

Menorrhagia  1144. 

Mercurial  stomatitis  931. 

Mesenteric  arteries,  embolism  of  90,  976. 

Metaplasia  (/xcrdTXourtf,  transformation) 
258,  615. 

Metastasis  {ficOiffTrtfii,  I  change  place)  140 
— of  tumours  275. 

Meteorism  1010 — in  ]>eritonitis  1055. 

Metritis  {fivrpa^  the  womb)  1148— chronic 
1148. 

Bliasma  13. 

Miasmatic  diseases  13. 

Micrencephalus  737. 

Microbes  143,  158. 

Microbes  and  tumour  formation  274. 

Microblast  463. 

Microbrachius  44. 

Microcepbalus  ifJ^KpSt,  small,  Are^aXi^,  the 
head)  44,  616,  7;i7. 

Micrococci  (Au<cp6t,  small,  KdKKott  a  kernel) 
in  ulcerative  endocarditis  520. 

Micrococcus  gonorrhobae  159. 

Micrococcus  melitensis  169. 

Micrococcus  tetragenus  160. 

Microcytes  451,  463. 
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Mioromelia  chondromalacica  626 — relation 

of  cretinism  to  626. 
Micromelus  44. 
Microphags  148. 
Micropus  44. 
Microsporon  furfur  1243. 
Middle  brain  730. 
Miescher's  tubes,  413. 
Miliaria  1212. 
Miliary  aneurysms  751. 
MUiary  tubercle  the  192. 
Milium  1216. 

**  Milk-spots  "  in  pericarditis  530. 
Mitral  stenosis  533-re8ults  of  533. 
Mitral  valve,  funnol-shaped  deformity  of 
533— incompetency  of  532— obstruction 
of  533. 
Mole   314— fleshy  1174— hydatid    (vdarli, 
a  drop  of  water)  291.  1 174— pigmented 
1235— sanguineous  1174. 
MoUities  ossium  028. 
Molluscum  contagiosum  413,  1237. 
Monobrachius  58. 
Mononuclear  cells  132. 
Monophthalmia  49. 
Monopus  58. 

Monsters,  double  31— triple  42. 
MonstrositicH,  aberrant  61  —by  defect  43 — 

by  excess  34 -parasitic  39,  41. 
Morbus  c»;ruIciiM  484. 
Morbus  cux»  senilis  678. 
Morphiva  1233. 
Mortality  24. 
Mortification  370. 

Mouth,  catarrh  of  929  -condylomata  in 
933— gummata  9:^— inflammations  of 
929— inflammation,  special  forms  of  9;W 
—malformations  of  928— syphilis  in  932 
—tuberculosis  933 — tumours  of  935. 
Mucin,  properties  of  402— reactions  of  290, 

402. 
Mucous  cancer  367. 
Mucous  cysts  322. 

Mucous  degeneration  402 — in  cancers  355. 
Mucous  iK)lypus  136,  287  (see  under  Poly- 
pus)—nares  817- -larynx  K30. 
Mucous  tissue  290  —seats  of  291. 
Multinuclear  cells,  133. 
Mummification  375. 
Mumps  165— metatases  in  166. 
Muscle,  regeneration  of  266— waxy  degen- 
eration of  377— reflex  705. 
Muscles,  atrophy  of,  in  locomotor  ataxia 
716— condition  of,  after  nerve  division 
691— condition  of,  in  progressive  mus- 
cular atrophy  722    multiiHication  of  42 
—wasting  in  neuritis  693. 
Muscular  atrophy— idiopathic   727— pero- 
neal type  of  727. 
Mycetoiiia  218— and  chronic  pyaemia  219. 
Mycosis,  intestine  999. 
Mycosis  fungoides  1227. 
Myelitis  {fxv€\6it   marrow)  chronic  trans- 
verse 709 -systematic    711— transverse 

7as. 

Myelocystocele  52,  789. 
MyelocytcH  4'A,  611. 
Myeloid  sarcoma  340. 
Mye\omeT\\u\^oce\e  r)2. 


Myocarditis  (fiOs^  a  moscle)  509— intentitnl 
491, 510— parenchymatoiia509— purulent 
50i>— syphilitic  510. 

Myoma  ("mWi  a  muscle)  299 — strio-cellnlare 
299— Isevi-cellulare  300— «eats  of  301- 
secondary  changes  in  304 — of  atenis  301, 
1156~of  veins  586— telangiectodes  1157 
— lymphangiectodes  1157 — intestine  316. 

Myomaliicia  cordiA  491. 

Myopia  1255. 

Myosarcoma  333— kidney  1119. 

Mvxwdema  {fiv^a-,  mucus,  o(drifia^  a  swell- 
ing) 2:«,  404— changes  in  233,  234— pitui- 
tary  botly  in  234- -relation  of  thyroid 
gUnd  234. 

Myxu-glioma  (brain)  774. 

Myxoma  (m*''^»  mucus)  290 — in  bone  663— 
brain  292,  777 -larynx  830— lymphatic- 
glands  596— nares  818— seats  of  Wi. 

Myxosarcoma  293,  333. 

N 

Nwvus  :W— pigmentosus  1235 — vascularis 
1236— venous  or  varicose  308. 

Nails,  atrophy  of  1209. 

Nares  814— cancers  818 — catarrh,  acute 814 
—catarrh,  chronic  816— congenital  mal- 
formations 814— cysts  818 — fibroma  818 
—foreign  Ixniies  818 — hemorrhage  from 
814— mucous  polypus  817— myxoma  818 
—papilloma  817— sarcomas  818— 8>-philis 
816— tuberculosis  816— tumours  817. 

Naso-pharyngeal  ix)lypi  661. 

Neck,  congeniUl  fistula  of  53,  818  -cysU 
in  53 — dermoid  cysts  of  53. 

Necrosis  (^cicpAs,  a  dead  body)  139,  370— 
caseous  194,  378, 889— causes  370— coagu- 
lation 377— fat  .379— forms  of  372— from 
embolism  90— from  passive  hyperaemia 
73— molecular  379— results  of  379.  (For 
necrosis  in  special  organs,  see  the  re- 
spective headings. ) 

Negrism  393. 

Negroes,  susceptibility  to  disease  21. 

Nematoda  (vvfia,  a  thread,  cMof ,  likeness) 
436. 

Nephritis  (vefpin,  the  kidney)  1083— acute 
1085— arteries  in  chronic  1093,  1095— 
causation  of  1083 — cold,  influence  of,  in 
producing  1084— cysts  in  chronic  1092— 
tiropsy  in  103, 104, 1098— forms  of  1085- 
functional  changes  in  1095— glomeruU 
in  acute  1087 — glomeruU  in  chronic  1093 
—interstitial  1091— oedema  in  103.  104, 
1098— parenchymatous  (tubular)  1085— 
pregnancy  and  1085— relation  of  gout  to 
1084-scarlatinal  1088— septic  1089- 
— suppurative  1102— tube-casts  in  108fi, 
1092— tube-casts,  origin  of  in  1094— 
tubular  h«morrhages  in  acute  1086— 
tubules  in  acute  1086— tubules  in 
chronic  1092. 

Nerve  cells,  degenerative  changes  in  766. 

Nerve  fibres,  regeneration  of  266. 

Nerve,  sympathetic,  injury  or  disease  of 

67.       * 
Nerves,   peripheral  687— aflfections   of  m 
locomotor  ataxia  713— cancer  of  695— 
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degeneration  of  689,  690— inflammations 
(acute  and  chronic)  affecting  694— in- 
jury and  division  of  689 — pressure  on 
by  aneurysm  567 — regeneration  of  691— 
sarcuma  of  695 — structure  of  687 — 
Hvphilis  of  1231— tumours  of  695. 

Nervous  system,  diseases  of  t>83 — general 
plan  of  683— influence  of  in  inflamma- 
tion 100 — pyrexia  from  lesions  of  247. 

Neuralgia,  vascular,  conditions  in  67,  73. 

Neuritis  (KePpoi',  a  nerve)  692  -alcoholic 
693-  by  continuity  694  —in  acute  specific 
fevers  693— in  lead  and  amenical  poison- 
ing 693 -leprous  695 -local  694  -multi- 
ple 692— syphilitic  695— toxic  692. 

Neurofibroma  287. 

Neuroglia  {vtvpovj  a  nerve,  -yXfa,  glue)  310. 

Neuroma  304, 695— amputation  .'i05— amye- 
lanic  307  -false  287— ganglionic  305,  926 
— niultiplc305, 695 — myelenic30r>  — plexi- 
form  305,  695  -traumatic  30")  -true  305. 

Neutrophil  granules  452. 

Neutrophil  leucocytes  452. 

New. formation  of  epithelium  2t>4— of  tissue 
255 — of  tissue  in  inflammation  129. 

New-formations,  classiflcation  of  258 — 
genesis  of  257 — specific  176. 

Nipple,  eczema  of  1187  -Pagct's  disease  of 
414,  1187. 

Noma  (»'^M<^»  I  devour)  931. 

Normoblasts  463. 

Nucleus  256— chromatic  substance  in  256 
-  mode  of  division  of  25(>. 

Nutmeg  liver,  1015. 


() 

Obesity  3«)0. 

Obstruction,  aortic  orifice  53<>— bile-ducts 
1045 — coronary  arteries  490 — intestine 
1005,  1008~ductu8  choledochus  1046— 
mitral  orifice  533 —(esophagus  94t>,  948 
— OS  uteri  1147— pancreatic  duct  1050 — 
ureters  1080— urethra  1079— vagina  1146 
— veins  70,  581. 

<  >ccupations  causing  disease  14. 

Odontoma  {idovi,  a  tooth)  296,  940. 

(Edema  (of5i7/^a,  a  swelling)  72,  99— brain 
741 — causation  100— fibrinous  121— from 
I^aMsive  bvpenemia72, 102— glottidis  824 
— in  Bright's  disease  1098 — inflammatory 
1 18— lung  857 — malignant  1224— nervous 
influences  and  105  -of  acute  Bright's 
<lisease  103— of  cerebral  membranes  781 
-optic  nerve  1252--skin,  local  1206  — 
transudation  in  105— some  varieties  of 
103. 

(l^ophagitis  dissecans  8U]>erficialis  947. 

(Esophagus  944— cancer  of  948— dilatation 
of  944— diverticulum  of  945 — inflamma- 
tions of  mO— myoma  of  :^2,  948— ob- 
struction of  946.  948 — ))erf orating  ulcer 
of  1*47— iHjrf oration  of  945, 1M7— lupturo 
of  947— tumours  of  948. 

Oidium  albicans  929. 

()liga>mia  [dXiyoSf  scanty,  of/ia,  blood)  459. 
461. 

(>ligocyth»mia  (^Xtyot,  scanty,  ki-toj,  cell, 
alfM,  blood)  459,  4(>1. 


Omentum,  great  10.51 — in  tubercular  peri- 
tonitis 1057 — in  abdominal  cancer  1062. 

Omphalosites  38,  47. 

Oophoritis  (uK)06por,  egg-bearing)  1150— 
acute  1150— chronic  1150. 

Ophthalmia  (o<f>da\fi6st  the  eye)  gonorrheal 
1246 — neonatorum  1246 — neuropathic 
1248— purulent  1246. 

Ophthalmitis,  sympathetic  1254. 

Optic  nerve,  atrophy  of  1253— redema  and 
inflantmation  of  1252. 

Optic  neuritis  1252. 

Orchitis  (^px*?,  the  testicle)  1193 — chronic 
1193. 

Os  uteri,  cancer  of  1 1(X) -obstruction  of 
1147. 

Ossification  613— in  hydatid  cyst  409 — in 
middle  coat  of  arteries  409,  557 — in 
rickets  618— following  calcareous  infil- 
tration 409. 

O&teitis  (o<TT€ou,  a  bone)  deformans  634. 

Osteoarthropathy,  hvjwrtrophic  pulmonary 
240,  63.5. 

Osteoblasts  (;i\a<fr6s,  a  sprout)  613. 

Osteoclasts  {KXacrTos,  broken  in  pieces)  614, 
637. 

Osteoid  chondroma  343,  CAM. 

Osteoid  sarcoma  343. 

Osteoma    2*,*6,    661     of    brain    777— con- 
nected with  membranes  of  brain  803  - 
dental  296. 

Osteomalacia  628— carcinomntosa  628. 

Osteomyelitis,  malignant  631. 

Osteophytes  (182. 

Osteoporosis  6.*U. 

Ostitis  6^M- -acute  infective  631— acute 
traumatic  630  -chronic  632  -epiphyseal 
631  -formative  (kV3— iwst-febrile  632— 
pseudo-rheumatic  631  -rarefying  633. 

Otha;matoma  (^I'f,  an  ear,  alfia^  blood) 
1256. 

Otitis  media  (^I'f,  an  ear)  and  cerebral 
abscess  757,  1262. 

Otorrh<ea  1260. 

Ovarian  pregnancy  1152. 

Ovary,  anatomical  relations  1164  -cancers 
of  1061,  1172— chondroma  107:^-colloid 
cystoma  1165— cysts,  dermoid  1171 — 
cysts,  papillomatous  318,  1169— cysts, 
simple  1150, 1165 — fibroma  1173 — hernia 
of  981— inflammation  of  1150— myoma 
1073— sarcoma  of  1172— tuberculoais  of 
11.5,5. 

Oxyphil  granules  452. 

Oxyuris  (dfi's,  shari>;  ovpdy  the  tail)  ver- 
micularis  (threadworm)  441. 

Oz<t;na  (d^w,  I  smell)  816— syi>hilitio  816. 


Pacchionian  bodies  318,  803. 

Pachydermia  210. 

Pachymeningitis  (Taxi'f,  thick,  pi-TJviy^, 
a  membrane)  794  —  chronica  ha^mor- 
rbagica  761— hnjmorrhagica  792— septic 
756. 

Paget's  disease  (of  nipple)  414, 1187. 
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Padnful  BubeutaneouB  tubercle  302. 

Puicreas  1047— absceM  1048 -Atrophy  1049 
-cancer  1050,  1061 — clouilv  nwelUng 
1049- fatty  infiltration  104i)— gumma 
1050 — haemorrhages  1048 — infiammations 
1048- -malformations  of  1048 — necrosis 
1049 — relation  to  diabetes  mellitus  227 
—tuberculosis  1050. 

Pancreatic  duct  (Wirsung's)  1050 — ooucre> 
tious  in  1050— obstruction  of,  and  dilata- 
tion 1050. 

Pannus  1246,  1247. 

Papilloma  313— larvnx  829  -nares  817- 

l*apule  (skin)  1212.* 

Paralbumin  4o:i 

Paralysis,  acute  ascending  718  —  bulbar 
724— general,  of  iniiane  716,  760— infan- 
tile 719— ]ieeudo-bulbar  725  -pseudo- 
hypertrophic 726— spastic  717. 

Parametritis  (Tapef,  beside,  M^^pa*  the 
womb)  1151. 

I'arasite,  fit^tal  35,  39,  41. 

Parasites,  acephalic  38.  39 — and  tumour 
causation  274 — animal  410— protozoon 
410.  (For  Parasites  in  special  organs. 
ur  the  respective  headings.) 

Parasitic  cysts  325. 

Parasitic  diseases  of  skin  1242. 

Parasitic  ]>rotozoa  in  cancers  349. 

Parenchymatous  degeneration  383  —  in 
fever  252. 

Parenchymatous  intiammation  140,  383. 

Parosteiil  lipoma  289. 

Parotitis,  contagious  165 —metastases  in 
166. 

Parovarium  1164— cysts  of  1170. 

Paroxysmal  hemoglobinuria  460. 

Pars  membranacea  (undefended  si»ace)  475. 

Parulis  (Ta/x£,  beside,  o^>\ov^  the  gum) 
(gumboil)  939. 

Passive  hyi>eraemia  69  -  causation  69  — 
effects  of  72 — phenomena  of  70. 

Pathogenic  bacteria  (Ta^os,  suffering, 
ycvfdu,  I  give  rise  to)  143. 

Pathol(^y,  definition  of  1,  5— methods  of 
study  i — experimental  1. 

*'  Pavementiug  of  veins  "114. 

Pearl  tumour  359,  777. 

Pediculi  (lice)  449. 

Pelvis,  deformities  of  in  rickets  623— in 
mollities  ossium  628. 

Pelvis  (kidney)  inflammations  of  1100 — in 
tuberculosis  of  kidnev  1113 — malforma-   i 
tions  1071. 

Pemphigus  (W/A0t^,  a  bubble)  1215  — 
neonatorum  12^— syphilitic  1220. 

Penis  1199  cancer  1200— syphilitic  affec- 
tions of  1 1!K)  -  tuberculosis  1200. 

Pentastoina  denticulatum  s.  t^-enioides  448 
in  liver  1043    in  spleen  609. 

IVrforating  ulcer,  of  foot  1211  —  of  stomach 
9.W    of  u*sophagus  947. 

Peribronchitis  (trtpi,  around,  fipoyxot, 
windpii)e),  purulent  892. 

Pericarditis  (ire/x',  around,  Kap5ia^  the 
heart)  525  acute  525  —  adhesion  of 
surfaces  in  528  -chronic  5.'^  -  exudation 
in  526  —  "milk-siwts"  in  5.'W  —  sup- 
\)Uratioti\u  v>2y   -tubercular  5.'<8. 


Pericardium,  absence  of  474  — adherent 
529,  530— calcareous  depoaition  in  500— 
diverticulum  of  475 — eiiecta  of  adheiioo 
on  heart  fiSO^malforaiatiooa  of  474— 
septic  inflammations  of  529. 

Perichondritis  825. 

Perihepatitis  («'cp^»  around,  I/rap,  the 
liver)  1032. 

Perimetritis  (Ttpl^  around.  fJ^^Tf/rpa,  th* 
womb)  1149. 

Periosteum,  transplantation  of  645. 

Periostitis  (vcpi,  around,  dffriov,  bone), 
acute  630,  631. 

Periostosis  298,  634,  635. 

Periphlebitis  (irepi,  around.  ^X^^,  a  vein) 
85. 

Periproctitis  {irtpi^  around,  rptaxTds,  the 
anus)  990. 

Perisplenitis  601. 

Peritoneum  (Tcptr6yai0K,  the  stretched-out 
membrane)  1051 — ascites  1053— cancer, 
primary  1058  -  cancer,  secondaiy  lOQ^ 
1060 — circulatory  disorders  of  1052— 
ha'matoma  of  1052,  1053 — hemorrhage 
105.3 — inflammations  of  1054— h*mphs- 
tics  of  1051— lympho-sarooma  lOfo— 
malformations  of  1052 — septic  inflam- 
mations 1054— tuberculosis  of  1056— 
tumours  of  1058. 

Peritonitis  1054 — acute  septic  1 0->4~chronic 
1056— ha;morrhagic  ia52— pelvic  1149— 
tubercular  1056. 

Perit^-phlitis  {'^tpi,  around,  m^Xir,  the 
caecum)  989. 

*'Perlsucht''  (German,  PerL  a  pearl,  Siirkt, 
sickness)  202. 

Pernicious  anieraia  460,  461. 

Pernio  (chilblain)  1220. 

Perobrachius  58. 

Peromelus  58. 

Peropus  58. 

Petechia  97.  1207. 

Pfeiffer's  reaction  993. 

Phagocytes  (ipayeiv^  to  devour)  148. 

Phagocytosis  and  immunity  148. 

Pharyngitis,  granular  941. 

Pharynx,  diseases  of  940. 

Phlebectasis  (0X^\^,  a  vein,  #«rrcurif,  exten- 
sion) 581. 

Phlebitis  579— septic  (thrombo-phlebitii) 
580. 

Phleboliths  (0X^^i  a  vein,  Xi^ot,  a  atone) 
83,682. 

Phlegmasia  alba  dolens  {ipXeyfunria,  from 
4>\€yfjLalvu,  I  inflame)  85.  1143. 

Phlegmonous  inflammation  140. 

Phloridzin-diabetes  228. 

Phooomelus  58. 

Phosphorus-necrosis  638. 

Phthisis,  laryngeal  826— potter's  910- 
renal  1112. 

Phthisis  pulmonalis  (i>$ipto,  I  waste)  882- 
ab  hfemoptoo  901— amyloid  disease  in  904 
—anatomical  changes  in  885 — anenrysoi 
in  cavities  in  902— bronchiectasis  in  896 
—  caseous    885  —  causation     884  —  em- 

?>hysema  in  897  —  extension  of  898  — 
ever  in  904 — fibroid  893 — formation  of 
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cavities  in  891  general  effeoti  of  904 
— hsemorrhage  in  901 — healing  of  899 — 
history  of  pathology  883— kidneys  in 
905 — pigmentation  in  897— pleural  affec- 
tions in  902— pneumo-thorax  in  904 
— potter's  910— seat  of  lesion  in  apices 
884 — sputum  in  8^. 

Physical  forces  causing  disease  10. 

Physometra  (^ucra,  a  blast  of  wind)  1147. 

Pia-araohnoid  780— gumma  of  760— inflam- 
mation of  795. 

Pia  mater  780. 

Pian  (framba«ia)  1228. 

Piarrhnmia  (v'iap,  fat^  and  atfjua,  blood) 
230.     (See  Lipiemia.) 

Pigmentary  atrophy  ^7. 

Pigmentation  393 — ^and  Addison's  disease 
242,  393,  1209  — by  hsemoglobin  393 
— from  hsemorrhage  394— from  syphilis 
1231 — in  chronic  inflammations  994 — in 
passive  hyperemia  394— in  sarcomas  333 
— in  tumours  396— of  lymphatic  glands 
592— pathological  393 — post-mortem  395 
— in  tumours  396. 

Pigmented  cancers  1241 — sarcoma  341. 

Pineal  gland  804 — hyperplasia  of  803 — 
psammoma  of  804— teratoma  of  804— 
tumours  of  804 

Pituitaiy  body  805— and  acromegaly  238, 
807— in  cretinism  806 — in  myx(£dema234, 
806— tumours  of  806. 

Pityriasis  rubra  1215. 

Pityriasis  versicolor  1243. 

PUcenta,  diseases  of  1175-  abnormalities 
1176— haemorrhage  1176 — inflammations 
1176  —  wdema  of  1176  —  periarteritis 
nodosa  and  infarction  1176— retrograde 
changes  1176 — syphilis  of  1176— tuber- 
culosis of  1176 — tumours  of  1176  —white 
infarction  1176. 

Placental  polypus  1144. 

Plague  168— Ucillus  of  169— bubonic  168 
-pulmonary  169 — septicemic  169. 

Plasma  cell  1^. 

Plasmodium  malarise  (see  Haematozoon 
malariae)  415. 

Platycephalus  (xXari^s,  flat)  616. 

Plethora  {TXrjSdtfnj,  fulness)  455,  457  — 
hydremic  458 — in  the  new-bom  458. 

Pleura  (TXevpd,  the  side),  affections  of  in 
phthisis  pulmonalis  902  —  and  acute 
pneumonia  873— hemorrhage  in  917 — 
inflammations  of  917 — necrosis  of  in 
phthisis  903— petechie  916 — relationship 
Detween  paeumo-thorax  and  necrosis  of 
904 — tuberculosis  of  919 — tumours  of  926. 

Pleural  adhesions  (chronic  pleurisy)  919. 

Pleural  exudation,  chylous  101,  917. 

Pleurisy,  acute  917— chronic  919— in  acute 
broncho-pneumonia  876 — in  phthisis  pul- 
monalis 903— in  pneumonia  873— sup- 
Jurative  (empyema)  918 — tubercular  919, 
057. 

Plexiform  angioma  307. 

Plexiform  sarcoma  333,  343. 

Pneumococcus  865— Friedl&nder  866. 

Pneumoconiosis  907. 

Pneumonia  {iri^evfjuaw,  the  lung)  2,  864— 
acute  lobar  865— bacillus  of  865— caseous 


883— catarrhal  874-chronio  878,  878— 
croupous  865— diphtheritic  877 — diplo- 
coocus  865— embolio  877— epidemics  of 
867  —  haemorrhagio  868  —  hepatization 
(grey)  870 -hepatization  (red)  868  — 
herpes  in  874— immunity  in  866— insufiSa- 
tion  877— interstitial  873,  878— lobular 
874— mode  of  death  in  3— pleura  in  873 — 
senile  878— splenization  868— stages  of 
process  867-873— white  184,  91L 

Pneumonoconiosis  906. 

Pneumonomycosis  218. 

Pneumothorax  (irwev/ia,  air,  Odtpa^t  the 
chest)  919— in  phthisis  pulm.  904. 

Poikilocytes  (tcuk^Xos,  various)  468. 

Poisons  11 — corrosive  action  on  stomach 

Poliomyelitis  (iroXi6t,  grey,  aaucX6i,  mar- 
row) 708 — anterior  acute  719 — anterior 
chronica  722 — anterior  subacuta  721. 

Polydactylisro  42. 

Polymorphonuclear  leucocytes  124,  131. 

Polypus  (iroKvTrovtf  the  sea-polypus), 
mucous  136,  287— intestine  988,  1006— 
larynx  830— middle  ear  1260— nares  817 
— naso-pharyngeal  661 — stomach  970 — 
uterus  1156. 

Popliteal  artery— and  calcareous  infiltra- 
tion of  middle  coat  5.^8 — frequency  of 
aneurysm  563. 

Porencephalus  (Tdpos,  a  passage)  738. 

Portal  vein,  obstruction  of  90— in  cirrhosis 
1030— thrombosis  of  1017. 

Post-mortem  coagula  80. 

Post-nasal  adenoid  growths  817. 

Pott's  disease  of  sjtine  656. 

Potter's  phthisis  910. 

Precipitins  151. 

Predisposition  8. 

Pregnancy,  Bright's  disease  and  1085— ex- 
tra-uterine 1152— local  atrophy  of  skin 
(white  lines)  in  1206 — transplantation  of 
tubal  269— tubal  1152. 

Presbyopia  (vfiiafivs,  an  old  man)  1254. 

Primary  adhesion  in  wounds  267* 

Proctitis  {irpofKTdSt  the  anus)  990. 

Proglottides  of  tape-worms  422. 

Progressive  muscular  atrophy  722 — ^muscles 
in  722— spinal  cord  in  722. 

Prolapse,  anus  986 — intestine  986— uterus 
1141— vagina  1142. 

ProBopo'thoracopagus  {irp6aunrwt  the  face) 
twins  37. 

Prostate  1201  —  adenoma  1201  —  cancer 
1201  —  concretions  1202  —  hypertrophy 
1201— myoma  of  301 — tuberculosis  of 
1201— varix  of  586. 

Protective  mechanism  of  organism  6,  8. 

Protozoa  (parasitic)  410— in  cancers  349. 

Prurigo  1215. 

Psammoma  311,  344— of  brain  774— of 
dura  mater  802. 

Pseudarthrosis  (fcv^^,  fake,  Updpcv,  a 
joint)  644. 

Pseudo-bulbar  paralysis  725. 

Pseudo-hermaphroditism  (^6uut;s,  false, 
'Epft^Y,  Mercury,  *A<ppoSiTrj,  Venus)  1135 
—female  1136-male  1136. 
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PBeudo-hypertrophio  paralysis  726. 

Pseudo-hypertrophy  260. 

Pseudo- leukaemia  ^SO. 

Pseudo-raelanosis  3i^. 

Psoas  abscess  651. 

Psoriasis  (f  lupa,  the  scab)  1214  -syphilitic 
1225— tongue  932. 

Psorospermia  411. 

Psorospermosis  411. 

Ptomaines  (rrcu/tia,  a  corpse)  223. 

Puerperal  fever  1151. 

Pulex  irritans  449. 

Pulex  penetrans  (sand-flea)  449. 

Pulmonary  artery,  aneurysms  of  in 
phthisis  902 — congenital  stenosis  of  476, 
479 — embolism  of  8.i9. 

Pulmonary  apoplexy  H61. 

Pulse- rate  in  fever  252. 

Purpura  (skin)  1207. 

Purulent  infiltration  127,  154. 

Pus  126 — secondary  changes  in  127. 

Pustule  1212-marignant  169,  171,  1224. 

Pyaemia  (Ti)oy,  pus,  ar^ia,  blood)  144,  155, 
680— and  punilent  my  ocarditis509 — from 
septic  phlebiti!4  580— in  osteomyelitis  631 
— micro-organisms  of  126 — pulmonary 
lesions  in  877. 

Pysmio  arthritis  673. 

Pyelitis  (vi/cXof,  a  basin)  1101— calculous 
1101 — suppurative  1101. 

Pyelonephritis  [wikXoi^  a  basin,  wetppdi^ 
the  kidney)  1102— healing  of  1103. 

Pygopagus,  twins  38. 

Pylorus,  atresia,  congenital  953— cancer 
in  region  of  1K>6 — hypertrophy  9.54 — 
obstruction  of  954,  957,  961 — stenosis, 
ooDgenital  953. 

Pyocyanin  161. 

Pyogenic  membrane  1 27,  154. 

Pyogenic  microbes  157,  126. 

Pyometra  1147. 

Pyonephrosis  (iri/ov,  pus,  yf0p6f,  the  kid- 
ney) 1103. 

Pyo-pneumothomx  (tiJok,  pus,  TKcOfia, 
air,  0u)pai,  the  chest)  920. 

Pyosalpinx  (ti/ok,  pus,  <rd\iriy^,  a  trumpet, 
a  tube)  1149. 

Pyrexia  (irCp,  fire,  nee  also  Fever)  243  - 
causation  and  forms  of  247 — from  con- 
tamination of  bloo<l  248-  -from  lesions  of 
central  nervous  system  247— relation  of 
to  dyspnfea  812  —theories  of  250. 


"Quarter-evU."  bacillus  of  173. 

Quinsy  (Fr.    eiiqnhwTiric^   from   Kv^dyicri, 


dog-quinsy)  942. 


R 


Rachitic  rosary  623. 

Rachitis    (fxixis,    the    spine)    617.      {See 

Rickets. ) 
Rainey's  cori>URcle8  413. 
Ranula  9.%— pancreatica  1050. 
RauBchhrand,  bacillus  of  173. 
Ray  f unKua  2\h. 


Raynaud's  disease  73»  692,  120a 

Receptors  150. 

Rectocele  1142. 

Red  corpuscles,  diapedena  of  122 — in  per- 
nicious anaemia  462 — nucleated  463^ 
number  in  unit-volume  of  blood  455. 

Reduplication  of  parts  42. 

Regeneration,  of  blood  263 — of  blood- 
vessels 265— of  cartilage  265 — of  connec- 
tive tissue  265 — of  epithelial  atmctares 
264 — of  gland  epithelium  264 — of  leos 
265 -of  muscle  266— of  nerve  fibres  366 
— of  tissue  262. 

Relapsing  fever,  spirillum  of  174. 

Relaxed  throat  941. 

Renal  phthisis  1112. 

Renal  veins,  thrombosis  of  1077- 

Repair  of  injuries  266. 

Reproduction  of  loet  parts  263. 

Resolution  of  inflammation  138. 

Respiration,  physiology  of  808. 

Retention  cysts  322 — mammary  1191. 

Retina,  affections  of  1254 — detachment  of 
1254— glioma  of  311,  125.5 — infliamms- 
tion  of  12.53. 

Retinal  artery,  embolism  of  1253. 

Retinitis,  albuminuric  1253— pigmentanr 
22,  1253. 

Rhabdomyoma  (^a/35os,  a  stripe,  MW» 
a  muscle)  299. 

Rhachischisis  47,  51,  788. 

Rheumatic  arthritis  {pfOfAa,  a  rheum, 
ILpBpop^  %  joint),  acute  674 — chrooie 
674. 

Rheumatic  fever  166 — diplocoocus  of  166 
— pyogenic  microbes  in  166 — sites  of 
lesions  in  166. 

Rhinitis  (p^f,  the  nose),  acute  814. 

Rhinoliths  (^/f,  the  nose,  X/^os,  a  stone) 
818. 

Rhinoscleroma  817.  829. 

Ribbert's  theor3'  of  tumour-formation  273. 

Ribs,  cervical  43 — lumbar  43 — supernu- 
merary 616 — in  rickets  622. 

Rickets,  causation  617 — deformities  of 
bones  in  621 — foetal  626 — lesions  in 
618— ossification  in  618— recovery  in 
625-  scurvy  626. 

Rigor  of  fever  73— of  septic  infection  156. 

Ringworm  1243. 

Rodent  ulcer  a59,  1241. 

Roseola  1213— syphiU  tic  1225. 

Round-celled  sarcoma  335. 

Round  worms  436. 

Rubella  164. 

Rupia  1226. 

'*  Rupture"  977— bile  ducts  1046— bladder 
11 22  —  oesophagus  947  —  spleen  604— 
stomach  960. 


Sacral  teratoma,  congenital  39. 
Sacro- iliac  articulation,  synostosis  of  616. 
*'  Sago  "  spleen  605. 

Salpingitis  ((rdXTty^,  a  tube)  1149— tuber- 
cular 1154. 
Saroina  (jon^tuh  a  bundle)  veoiriooli  970. 
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Sarcoma  (<rdp^,  flesh)  331  —  alveolar  333, 
343— blood-yeaselsof  333— ealcifioationin 
334— cystg  in  334-definition  of  331— 
intra-<;y8tio  growth  in  334 — Ijmpho-Hur- 
coma  220, 337~melanoid  341— metastasis 
of  333— mode  of  growth  33^— myeloid 
(gjaot-celled)  340-oesification  in  334— 
osteoid  343 -pigmentation  of  333— pig- 
mented 341— plexiform  333,  343— retro- 
peritoneal 1058  —  round-celled  335  — 
situations  of  333— spindle-oelled  337— 
structure  of  332— transformations  of  334 
—ulceration  of  334— varieties  of  3:^4. 
(For  Sarcoma  of  various  organs,  see 
under  respective  headings. ) 

Sarcoptes  hominis  447,  1244. 

Scabies  1243. 

Scaphocepbalus  (<rir(i0os,  the  hull  of  a  ship) 

Scarlatina  anginosa  164. 

Scarlatinal  nephritis  164,  1088. 

Scarlet  fever  163— local  lesions  in  163- 
skin  in  164— streptococcus  pyogenes  in 
164. 

Schisto-prosopus  53. 

Scirrhus  («r*ftppds,  hard)  364  -  mamma  1188, 
1190— stomach  968. 

Sclerema  (<ricXtyp6»,  hard)  neonatorum  1233. 

Scleroderma  (ffKXripdSt  hard,  bipyua.^  the 
skin)  1233. 

Sclerosis  ((TK\yipb%,  hard)  139— of  cord  701— 
amyotrophic  lateral  717,  724— ascending 
(of  cord)  705— descending  (of  cord)  702— 
disseminated  758 — effects  of  704— insular 
758— of  posterior  columns  712— postero- 
lateral 717 — primary  lateral  717 --spon- 
taneous lateral  717. 

Sclerostoma  armatum  seu  equinum  444. 

Sclerotic,  affections  of  1248. 

Scolex  {(TKtHKyi^^  a  worm)  (tape- worms)  422. 

Scoliosis  («nc(iXi7f,  a  worm)  657. 

Scrofula  {icrofa^  a  sow)  196,  594. 

Scrofuloderma  1227. 

Scrotum,  cancer  of  1200 — elephantiasis 
affecting  211,  446 — lymph-scrotum  102, 
1201. 

Scurvy,  condition  of  mouth  in  931. 

Scurvy  rickets  626. 

Seaman's  skin  1241. 

Secretion,  heat-production  in  244. 

Semi-circular  canals,  affections  of  1263. 

Semi-lunar  valves,  malformations  of  481 
— cuspid  form  of  482. 

Senile  atrophy  382— gangrene  371. 

Sensation,  mechanism  of  686. 

Septic  infection  153. 

Septicaemia  («n7TTt*f6t,  putrid,  af/ia,  blood) 
144,  156. 

Septum  auriculorum,  defects  of  478. 

Septum  ventriculorum,  defects  of  477. 

Sequestrum  (bone)  636,  649. 

Serum -diagnosis  146. 

Sex,  in  causation  of  disease  25. 

Side-chain  theory,  Ehrlich's  149. 

Sigmoid  flexure,  twisting  of  983. 

Silver  salts  causing  pigmentation  396. 

Siren-malformation  58 — causation  of  46. 


Skin,  angioma  of  1236  —  angioneuroses 
1206-atrophy  1208— burns  of  1219- 
canoers  of  1241— diseases  1204-^nohon- 
droma  of  1240 — eruptions,  inflammatory 
1211— excoriations  of  1221 — fihromas  of 
1240— general  cedema  of  1207 — gumma 
of  1226— hsemorrhages  in  1207 — ^hyper- 
semia  of  1206— hypertrophies  of  1234- 
infection  of,  by  cadaveric  poisons  1222 — 
infective  inflammations  1221— inflamma- 
tions of  1211 — inflammations,  phlegmon- 
ous 1223 — inflammations,  symptomatic 
1217 — inflammatory  eruptions  1211 — in 
fever  249— in  leukaemia  472— in  measles 
164 — in  myxcedema  233— in  scarlatina 
164 — in  small-pox  1217— in  typhus  fever 
165— lipoma  of  1240— myoma  of  302, 
1240— myxoma  of  1240 -necrosis  1210— 
osteoma  1240— parasitic  diseases  1242— 
pigmentation  of  1209— sarcoma  1241— 
scalds  of  1219 — septic  inflammations  1221 
— structure,  normal  of  1204— syphilitic 
lesions  of  1224 — temperature,  low,  effect 
of  1221 — transplantation  of  270 — trophic 
lesions  of,  in  locomotor  ataxia  715 — tro- 
phoneuroses of  1230— tuberculosis  of 
1226— tumours  of  1234  -ulcers  1210— 
wounds  of  1221. 

Skin-grafting  270. 

Skull,  healed  fracture  of  561— malforma- 
tions of  616 — in  rickets  623. 

Sleeping  sickness  21. 

Sloughing  .370,  375. 

SmiJl-pox  162— infective  agent  of  162 — 
condition  of  mouth  in  930 — negproes  and 
21 — parasitic  protozoa  in  162 — skin  affec- 
tion in  1217— spleen  in  600. 

Softening  of  brain  743. 

**  Soldiers'  spots  "  in  pericarditis  530. 

Sordes  929. 

Spaniemia  {(nrdvioi^  scarce,  af/xa,  blood) 
459. 

Spasm  of  arteries  73— of  glottis  819. 

Spastic  paralysis  of  Erb  717. 

Spermatic  cord  1202 — tuberculosis  of  1203 
— varicocele  of  1202. 

Spermatocele  1198. 

Sphacelus  {<r(t>dK€\oi,  gangrene)  370,  375. 

Spina  bifida  51,  788— occulta  790— open  51 
—origin  of  790— with  tumour  61,  788. 

Spinal  canal,  defects  in  44,  47,  9U  alto 
Spina  bifida. 

Spinal  cord  684, 696— compression  (chronic) 
of  709— cylindroma  of  728— cysUof  728, 
785 — degeneration  (after  amputations) 
707 —degeneration  (ascending)  of  705— 
degeneration  (descending)  702— degene- 
ration (grey)  701 — degenerations  (secon- 
dary)  700 — glioma  of  727 — inflammations 
of  707 — membranes  of  780 — myxoma  of 
728  —  parasites  in  728  —  post-mortem 
changes  in  699— sarcoma  of  728— sclerosis 
of  701 — softening  of  708— structure  of 
696-syphilis  of  728— tuberculosis  of  728 
— tumours  of  727. 

Spinal  curvatures  654— angular  656 — an- 
terior (lordosis)  657 — antero-posterior 
656  —  forms  of  655  —  laterid  (scoliosis) 
657 — posterior  (kyphosis)  657. 
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Spinal  paralysii,  acute  atrophic  719.  {Sef 
Infantile  paraljsit.) 

Spindle-celled  sarooma  337 — charaeten  of 
337— of  brain  775— ntuations  of  3S8. 

SpirUlum  Obermeieri  174. 

Spirillum  of  relating  fever  174. 

Spiroptera  sanguinolenta  447. 

Spleen,  cancer  (secondary)  in  609  —  cysts 
609— diffuse  amyloid  607 — echinooocous 
in  609— fibrous  induration  of  601 — ffum- 
mata  in  609 — brpenemia  (active)  of  599 
— hjrpenemia  (passive)  of  602— hyper- 
trophy of  601 — in  Hodgkin's  disease  220, 
609— in  leulwmia  471,  604— in  malaria 
601 — in  small-pox  600 — in  tjrphoid  fever 
600,  999 — in  ulcerative  endoau*ditis  601 
— infarotioD,  embolic,  of  602 — lardaoeous 
607 — malformations  of  599— malpositions 
of  699 — mobility,  excessive,  of  699 — 
narasites  609— rupture  of  604— "sago*' 
o05 — structure  and  formation  of  6^— 
supernumerary  599— tuberculosis  of  607 
—tumours  of  607,  609— waxy  605. 

Splenic  amemia  465. 

Splenic  fever  169,  1224.     {Sec  Anthrax.) 

Splenic  tumour,  acute  599  -chronic  601. 

Spleniculi  599. 

Spondylitis  deformans  072. 

Spondylolisthesis  {(r<f>6vdv\os,  a  vertebra) 
660. 

Sporozoa  411. 

Sputum,  black  909— coctum  834— in  acute 
bronchitis  833  — in  chronic  bronchitis 
835 — in  phthisis  pulmonalis  898 — putrid 
882. 

Sputum -septioftimia  866. 

Squamae  (scales  of  skin)  1212. 

Staphylocooous    ((tto^i'Xi),    a     bunch     of 

S rapes)  153 — found  in  chorea  747 — in 
iphthei-ia  820— pyogenes  albus  159— 
pyogenes  aureus  158. 

Staphyloma  of  cornea  1248. 

Stasis  {tarrifu,  I  stand)  in  inflammation 
115. 

"Stay  "liver  1014. 

Stenosis,  aorta,  congenital  479  —  aortic 
orifice  5.%— bronchi  836— larynx  825— 
mitral  533 — cesophagiis  946  — pulmonarj- 
artery,  congenital  476,  479 — pylorus, 
congenital  9.53. 

Stercoraceous  vomiting  {ttterctUt  excre- 
ment) 1010. 

Stemopagus  twins  36. 

Stomach,  action  of  irritants  on  958  — 
adenoma  (malignant)  of  968 — cancer  of 
965— cancer,  colloid  970 — cancer,  exten- 
sion of  967 — cancer,  medullary  968— 
cancer,  scirrhous  968-— cancer,  secondary 
970  —catarrh,  acute  956  —catarrh,  chronic 
956 — contractions  of  953 — cylinder-celled 
epithelioma  of  968— cysts  970— decom- 
position of  contents  950 — digestion  of 
(post-mortem)  952— dilatation  of  954 — 
diverticulum  of  955— fibroma  970— for- 
eign bodieH  in  971 — haemorrhage  959,  963 
— hemorrhagic  erosions  in  96H — hyper- 
emia (passive)  of  962 — hyjwrtrophy  of 
954  -hyi)ertrophy  of  muscular  coat  in 
cancer   SJ^ — ■\T\^amTcv*,UoTis   of    955  — 


lipoma  970 — malformations  (oongmiital) 
ot  953 — mucous  polypi  in  970 — myoma 
of  302,  970— obstrucUon  of  pylorus  954. 
957,  961— parasites  of  970-perfoFatioa 
of  960 — post-mortem  changes  in  953— 
rupture  of  960— rupture  (post-mortem) 
of  952-8arcin«a  in  971— syphilis  of  964- 
tuberculosis  of  963— tumours  of  965— 
ulcer,  cancerous  966 — ulcer,  perforating 
358. 

Stomatitis  {erdfia^  the  mouth)  929— folli- 
cular 929— aphthous  (A^a,  an  eruption) 
929— gangrenous  931. 

Stone-mason's  lung  910. 

Streptobacillus  (soft  chancre)  1224. 

Streptococcus  (<rrp^irr6s,  a  chain)  erysipela- 
tis  167. 

Str^tocoocus  pyogenes  169— in  diphtheria 
820 — in  scarlatina  164. 

Streptothrix  madune  219; 

Stricture  of  urethra  1]32. 

Strobilus  {arpd^Xoi,  a  fir-cone)  (tape- 
worms) 422. 

Strongylosis  443. 

Strongylus  duodenalis  442 — gigas  443 — 
longevaginatus,  in  lung  915. 

Struma  196,  922  — pituitaria  806. 

Subarachnoid  space  780. 

Subdural  abscess  756 — space  780. 

Subglottic  inflammation  825. 

Sudamina  123,  1212. 

Suffocation  812. 

Sugillation  97. 

Supernumerary  arms  41 — fingers  616 — legs 
39 — mamm»  43 — ribs  616 — spleen  523— 
toes  616 — vertebrae  616. 

Suppuration  126,  140: — and  septic  infection 
154 — micro-organisms  of  126. 

Suprarenal  bodies  925 — accessory  925 — 
cancer,  primary  926 — ganglionic  neur- 
oma 926 — sarcoma  926— and  Addison's 
disease  241,  925— extract  of  241— rests 
1117— tumours  of  925. 

Susceptibility  8  —  constitutional  22  — ex- 
ternal circumstances  affecting  13— in- 
heritance of  20— to  infection  145— of 
organs  to  disease  22 — racial  21. 

Sycosis  1217. 

Sympathetic  nerve  in  neck,  injury  or  dis- 
ease of  67. 

Symelia  .58. 

Sympus  58— apus  60 — dipus  60 — monopus 
60. 

Synapsis  {<rv»,  with,  dsrw,  I  clasp)  683. 

Syncephalus  twins  37. 

Synostosis,  and  microcephalns  616,  738— 
of  joints  672 — and  skull  malformations 
616— sacro-iliac  articulation  616. 

SyphiUdes  1225. 

Syphilis  177— amyloid  disease  in  182— and 
locomotor  ataxia  712— bacillus  of  177 
congenital  183— hereditary  183^— incuba- 
tion periods  in  178— pigmentation  in 
1231 — primary  lesion  of  177 — secondary 
lesions  of  178,  1225— ^tertiary  lesions  of 
180 — trophoneuroses  of  skin  ih  1231. 
(For  Syphilis  in  various  organs,  9ee  under 
respective  headings.) 

Syringocele  47,  52. 
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Syringoinyelia  {<rvpiy^t  tube,  M-ve\6s,  mar- 
row) 785,  787. 
Syringomyelocele  789,  790. 


Tabes  dorsalis  (tabeo,  I  waste)  712. 

Taenia  {tcmia,  a  ribbon)  ooenamB  436 — 
cucumerina  436  —  echinocoocus  430  — 
flavopuncta  4^— Btadagaaoariensis  435 
— marginata  436 — mediocanellata,  pris- 
matio  malformation  of  429— mediocanel- 
lata vel  saginata  428 — nana  435 — serialis 
436— serrata  436— soUum  423. 

TaU43. 

Talipes  {talus,  the  ankle)  668— forms  of 
668. 

Tape-worms  422. 

Tattooing  591. 

Teeth,  aflfections  of  937— caries  938— in- 
flammation of  939 — in  hereditary  syphilis 
939— structure  937— tumours  940. 

Temperature,  ante-mortem  rise  of  246 — 
in  inflammation  116— normal  243— post- 
mortem rise  of  246 — reduction  of,  by 
exposure  246 — regulation  of  245. 

Teratology  (r^pas,  a  monster)  30. 

Teratoma  326--congenital  sacral  39,  327— 
of  head  and  neck  327 — of  internal  organs 
329— of  ovary  1171 —of  testicle  1196. 

Testicle,  cancer  1196— cystic  tumours  1195 
— dermoid  cysts  1196 — enchondroma  1195 
— hernia  119?,  1195 — imperfect  descent  of 
1191— inflammation  of  1193 — malforma- 
tions 1191 — sarcomas  1196 — syphilis  1194 
tuberculosis  of  1194 — tumours  1195. 

Tetauus  (Hravoi,  tension)  763— bacillus  of 
763— immunity  to  764 —toxin  764. 

Texas  fever,  baematozoa  in  417 — urine  in 

417. 

Thoracic  duct,  obstruction  of  101,  588 — 
tuberculosis  of  >588. 

Thoracopagus  37 — parasitic  37. 

Thorax,  defective  closure  of  53. 

Thread-worm  441. 

Throat  diseases  of  941. 

Thrombi  {6p6fi0os,  a  clot),  forms  of  78— 
£prowth  of  80 — in  aneurysms  .564 — in 
heart  485 — marasmic  79— ^marasmic,  in 
superior  longitudinal  sinus  747 — organiz- 
ation of  Sa — red  76 — secondary  changes 
in  82— varieties  of  78 -white  77. 

Thrombo-phlebitis  83,  155,  756. 

Thrombosis  75 — arteries  of  brain  742 — 
causation  of  78 — cerebral  sinuses  and 
veins  79,  747 -hepatic  artery  1018— 
phenomena  of  76 — portal  vein  1017 — renal 
veins  1077— results  of  85— septic,  of 
cerebral  sinuses  747 — uterine  veins  79, 
1143— veins  579. 

Thrush  929. 

Thymus  gland  924 — Hodgkin's  disease  925 
— hypertrophy  925— inflammations  925 
— leukaemia  92.5 — syphilis  925— tuber- 
culosis 925— tumours  925. 

Thyroid  gland,  and  cretinism  235 — and 
myxoedema  233, 234 — cancer  923 — colloid 
degeneration  in  404 — inflammation  of 
92l — in  exophthalmic  goitre  236 — rela- 


tion of  pituitary  body  to  806 — sarcoma 
923— syphilis  in  922— tuberculosis  of  921 
— tumours  of  923. 

Tinea  favosa  1242. 

Tinea  marginata  1243. 

Tinea  sycosis  1243. 

Tinea  tonsurans  1243. 

Toes,  defects  of  61— hyjpertrophy  of  34 
— supernumerary  19,  62d — webbing  of  19. 

Tongue,  actinomycosis  of  217 — amyloid 
degeneration  928  —  atrophy  of  928  — 
"  bUck  "  935— cysts  (ranula)  936-furred 
929 — hemiatrophy  928— inflammation  of 
932— lymphangioma  935 — tuberculosis 
of  934. 

Tonicity  of  arteries  65. 

Tonsillitis,  acute  942 — chronic  943. 

Tonsils,  hypertrophy  of  943. 

Tophi  (gouty)  1257. 

1  oxic  diseases  144. 

Toxins  11,  143,  147— general  effects  of, 
in  body  143 — in  pronucing  necrosis  370 
— of  various  diseases,  see  under  respec- 
tive headings. 

Toxophorous  groups  150. 

Trachea,  acute  catarrh  823— chronic  catarrh 
824— malformations  818  —  tuberculosis 
826— tumours  829. 

Trachoma  1246. 

Transfusion  of  blood  456. 

Transplantation  269— of  bone  270— of  skin 
270 — spontaneous  269. 

Transposition,  great  vessels  480 — liver  1014 
— viscera  61. 

Trematoda  {TfyrjfMaruidrii,  perforated)  418. 

Triceplialus  42. 

Trichina  spiralis  437— life  cycle  of  437. 

Trichinosis  437 — symptoms  of  438. 

Trichocephalus  dispar  441. 

Trichophyton  tonsurans  1243. 

Tricuspid  valve,  insufficiency  of  536. 

Triple  monsters  42. 

Trophic  lesions  in  locomotor  ataxia  715. 

Tropho*neuroses  601 — skin  1230. 

Tropical  abscess  (liver)  1026. 

Tubal  pregnancy  1152— transplantation  of 
269. 

Tube  casts  (in  nephritis)  1086,  1092,  1094. 

Tubercle,  biEu:ilIus  of  1.57 — calcareous  infil- 
tration of  195 — caseation  of  194 — crude 
or  yellow  195,  883— cutaneous  1212— 
fibrous  transformation  of  195— large- 
celled  193— miliary  192 — origin  of  con- 
situentsof  193 — small-celled  or  lymphoid 
194 — softening  of  195. 

Tubercle  (elevation  of  skin)  1212. 

Tubercles,  mucous  314,  1225. 

Tubercula  dolorosa  302. 

Tuberculin,  Koch's  189. 

Tuberculosis  186— acute  general  or  miliary 
200— l)acillus  of  186,  187-bovine  202— 
calcareous  infiltration,  following  casea- 
tion in  195— caseation  in  194— cavity- 
formation  an<l  ulceration  in  195— con- 
tagiousness of  IIK)— "chronic  general" 
198  effects  of  local  199 — emaciation  in 
199 — extension  by  lymphatics  in  198 — ex- 
tension of  local  li»7 — fever  in  199— general 
199--healing  of,  in  bone  651— healing  of, 
in  lung  899— in  animals  202— infective 
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DAiiure  of  189— inheritanoe  of  22,  191— 
local  196 — modes  of  infeetion  in  196 
— seoondary  letioDB  198, 695.  (For  Tuber- 
culotii  of  special  organs,  9te  under  reqtoo- 
tiye  headings.) 

Tubo-ovarian  cyst  1173. 

Tumor  albus  679. 

Tumours  271— age,  as  an  etiological  factor 
275— at^ical  S31— causation  of  15,  272 
cerebral  772  —  chronic  inflammations 
and  274 — classification  and  nomencla- 
ture 277— Cohnheim*s  theory  of  272— 
congenital  cystic  810 — cysts  m  325— de- 
finition of  271 — erectile  807 — generaliza- 
tion of  275— glandular  318^growth  and 
extension  of  275— heterologous  272 — 
— histioid  280  —  homologous  272 — in- 
fectiye  176— inheritance  and  273— irrita- 
tions and  274 — metastasis  of  92,  275— 
occasional  malignancy  of  typical  275 — 
parasitic  microbes  and  causation  274 — 
piamentation  in  306 — relation  of  injuries 
to274—  relation  to  surrounding  structures 
275— Ribbert*8  theory  of  273— secondary 
changes  in  277 — structure  of  271 — trans- 
plantation of  270— typical  275,  280. 

Tunica  Taginalia,  free  bodies  in  1199 — 
hKmatocele  1197— hydrocele  of  1197— 
tuberculosis  1199 — tumours  1199. 

Tilrck,  columns  of,  in  spinal  cord  698. 

Twins  18,  36— homogeneous  18,  36. 

Tylosis  lingute  932. 

l^mpanic  membrane,  inflammations  of 
1257— perforations  of  1258, 1259— rupture 
of  1258. 

Typhlitu  989. 

Typhoid  fever  995— bacUlus  of  995— intes- 
tine in  996— spleen  in  600,  999. 

Typhus  fever  165— blood  in  165 — skin  in 
165. 
Typhus  of  the  Umbe  "  631 . 


U 


Ulcer,  atheromatous  550  —  cancerous 
(stomach)  966— catarrhal  (intestine)  987 
— corneal  1248 — cutaneous  1210— duo- 
denal 1220— follicular  (intestine)  988— 
foot  (perforating)  1211— gummatous  1226 
— infective  1210— oesophagus  (perforat- 
ing) 947— rodent  359,  1241-stomach 
(perforating)  958— tubercular  (intestine) 

Ulceration  140,  879— in  tuberculosis  195— 
of  gummata  181. 

Ulcerative  endocarditis  520 — micrococci  in 
520. 

Ulcerative  inflammation  140. 

Ulcus  molle  1223. 

Umbilical  cord,  hernia  of  55. 

Umbilical  fistda  974. 

Umbilication  in  secondary  cancerous  tum- 
ours 355. 

Undefended  space  (pars  membranaoea)  475. 

Union,  immeoiate,  m  wounds  267— by  first 
intention  268 — by  second  intention  269. 

Uraohus,  cyst  of  56— persistence  of  56, 1 122. 

Unemia  224,  1068,  1123. 

Uratnmia  225. 


«« 


Urea,  diminution  of,  in  urine  1068 — increaw 
of,  in  fever  249. 

Ureters,  in  tuberonlous  of  kidney  1113— 
midformations  of  1075— obstruction  of 
1090. 

Urethra,  cancer  1133 — oaruncube  1133— in- 
flammations of  1132 — injuries  of  1132— 
obstruction  of  1079— stricture  of  11S2— 
tuberculosis  1133— tumours  1133. 

Uric  acid,  relation  to  gout  225. 

Urinary  bladder  1122.  (See  under  Bladder.) 

Urine,  extravasation  of  1122 — indioan  in 
1010. 

Urticaria  1206. 

Uterine  veins,  thromboflis  of  1143. 

Uterus,  adenomata  1156 — atrophy  of  1146 
— cancers  of  1160 — cirrhosis  <rf  1148— 
descent  of  1141— dilatation  of  U46— 
duplicity  of  1139 — flexions  1142— hsraa- 
tocele  1145 — hematoma  1146 — hasmor- 
rhages  in  and  round  1144 — hyp«rtrophy 
1146 — inflammations  of  1147— inversioa 
of  1142 — malformations  of  1139— mucous 
polypi  of  1156— myoma  of  301,  1156— 
obstruction  of  os  uteri  1147 — ^parasites  of 
1163— prolapse  of  1141— sarcoma  of  1163 
— thrombosis  of  veins  of  1143— tubo*- 
culosis  of  1155 — unicornis  1138— ver- 
sions 1143. 


Vaodnation  and  immunity  146 — skin  lesion 
1219. 

"  Vaccine  bodies  '*  163. 

Vaccines,  146 — in  anthrax  172 — in  cholers 
994. 

Vagina,  cancer  of  1138, 1160— cysts  of  1138 
— dedduoma  malignum  1138--duplicity 
of  1139 — fibroma  1138 — inflammations  of 
1138 — malformations  of  1138 — ^mvoma  d 
1138 — obstruction  of  ll4fi— prolapse  of 
1142— sarcoma  of  11^  llttS— syphilis 
of  1153— tuberculosis  of  1138,  1155— 
varix  of  veins  in  586. 

Valves,  aneurysm  of  515 — malformations 
of  cardiac  4ol. 

Valvular  disease  of  heart  532. 

Valvular  incompetence  in  varix  582. 

Varicella  163. 

Varicocele  585,  1202. 

Varicose  aneurysm  578-^uleeration  582. 

Varicose  n»vi  308. 

Varicose  ulcer  1210. 

"Variola-bodies"  163. 

Varix  581— aneurysmal  578 — changes  in 
veins  affected  581— ohronic  inflammation 
in  582 — ulceration  in  582. 

Varix  arterialis  573. 

Vaso-motor  influence  in  hvpenemia  67, 68. 

Veins,  incompetence  of  valves  in  varix  582 
— inflammation  of  579 — leprosy  in  586— 
myomata  of  586 — pavementing  of  114 — 
rupture  of  varicose  584 — syphilis  in  586 
thrombosis  of  579 — tuberculosis  of  586. 

Vein-stones  83,  582. 

Venous  embolism  86. 

Venous  hypersemia  69. 

Venous  n»vi  308. 
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Ventricle,  heart  in  hjpertrophj  of  left  506 
— ^heart  in  hypertrophj  of  right  505 — 
hjpertropby  of  left,  Bright's  disease  1096 
— hypertrophy  of  right,  in  mitral  disease 
533— defect  in  septum  of  477— paHial 
dropsy  of  cerebral  785. 

Vermiform  appendix,  cyst  of  1006 — inflam- 
mations of^989. 

Verruca  dura  1235. 

Verruca  mollis  1235. 

Verruca  necrogenica  1223. 

Versions  of  uterus  1143. 

Vertebrae,  deformities  of,  in  rickets  623 — 
in  osteomalacia  628— supernumerary  616 
— tuberculosis  of  648. 

Vertebral  column,  normal  curvatures  of 
654. 

Vesical  plexus,  varix  of  586. 

Vesicle  (skin)  1212. 

Vesiculse  seminales  1202 — concretions  in 
1203— tuberculosis  1203. 

Vessels,  defective  development  of,  in  chlo- 
rosis 463— effects  of  atheroma  on  553 — 
malformations  of  475 — transposition  of 
480. 

Vibices  97. 

Vicarious  menstruation  96. 

Vis  medicatrix  naturae  26. 

Viscera,  transposition  of  61. 

Vital  resistance,  external  forces  and  6,  7. 

Volvulus,  intestine  983. 

Vomiting  951 — stercoraceous  1010. 

Vulva,  cancer  of  1138— elophantoid  hyper- 
trophy 1137 — hyperaemia,  passive  1137 
— hyperplasia  1137 — inflammations  of 
1137 — kraurosis  vulvae  1137 — leucoma 
1137— noma  11.37— syphilis  1137,  1153— 
tuberculosis  1137. 


W 
Wallerian  degeneration  689. 


Wart  314 — common  or  hard  1235— congeni- 
tal 314— pathological  1223^  1227— soft 
1235. 

Waxy  degeneration  (see  Amyloid  degenera- 
tion) 397— of  muscle  377. 

Webbing  of  fingers  and  toes  19. 

Wheal  (skin)  1212. 

li^liite  infarction  90. 

"  White  spots  "  in  pericarditis  530. 

White  thrombus  512. 

Whooping  cough  165 — broncho-pneumonia 
in  165. 

Wirsung's  duct  1050 — concretions  in  1050 
obstruction  and  dilatation  1050. 

**  Wool-sorter's  "  disease  (see  Anthrax)  169, 
171. 

Wounds,  healing  of  130,  138,  267— immedi- 
ate union  in  267— primary  adhesion  of 
267 — septic  infection  of  1^1. 


Xanthelasma     (^av66st     yellow,    fka<rpLa^ 

a  pUte)  1240. 
Xanthoma  {^av$6i,  yellow)  1240. 
Xeroderma  (^7P^J,   dry,  S^pfM,  the  skin) 

1234. 
Xeroderma  pigmentosum  22,  1240. 
Xiphopagus  twins  36. 


Yaws  1228. 

Yellow  fever  21,  165— blood  in  165— racial 

peculiarities  towards  21. 
Yellow  tubercle  195,  883. 


Zona  1231. 

Zona  oph  thai  mica  1248. 
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